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Americans Mentioned for 1952 Presidential Nominations 


DEMOCRATS 

Harry 8. Truman, of Missouri, 67; 33rd Presi- 
1945; 
last President eligible for 3rd term under the 
22nd amendment to the Constitution. 

Alben William Barkley of Kentucky, 74; Mem- 
ber of Congress 1913-27; U. S. .Senator,. 1927- 
1948; Vice President of the United States since 
1948. 

Harry Floyd Byrd, of Virginia, 64; Governor, 
Virginia, 1926-30; Senator since 1933; 
endorsed by Virginia for presidency, 1932. 

James Francis Byrnes, of South Carolina, 172; 
Member of Congress, 1911-25; Senator, 1931-43: 
Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 1941-42; 
Federal administrator; Secy. of State, 1945-47: 
Governor of South Carolina. 

William Orville Douglas, of Minnesota, 53; 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
since Mar. 20, 1939; member New York bar, 
taught law at Columbia and Yale Universities. 

Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 48; Member of 
Congress, 1939-49, U.S. Senator since 1949; First 
ch., Senate Committee on Interstate Crime. 

Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 54: Governor of 
Georgia, 1931-33; Served with Naval Reserve 
during war; U. S. Senator, succeeded Kefauver 
as ch., Committee on Interstate Crime. 

Frederick Moore Vinson, of Kentucky, 62 on 
Jan 22, 1952; Member of Congress; Secretary of 
the Treasury, Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court since June 20, 1946. 


REPUBLICANS 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 58; Served in Worl 
om Se caarernon of Ohio, . 1939-45; Republica 
candidate for vice president, 1944: U: 
Billee 1945.0! .-- : ee Stasi ae 


Thomas Edmund Dewey, of New York, 49; 


Republican 


Governor of New York since 1942; 
candidate for President, 1944, 1948. Active for 
Eisenhower. S. ; 


Dwight David Eisenhower, of New York, 613” 
Commanding General, Allied Forces, Burepe, 1943-~ 
45; Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 1945-48; General of 
the Army and Supreme Commander in Europe, 
North Atlantic Treaty Org.; President of Columbia ~~ 
-University, on leave, a, 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, 49; 
Grandson of Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge; U. Ss. 
Senator, 1936-42; served in U. S. Army, 1942-45 
U.S. Senator since 1946, Unofficial national chair — 
man for Hisenhower, hq. Washington, D. CG, . 

Douglas MacArthur, of New York, 72 on Jan, — 
26, 1952; General of the Army since 1944; Supreme ~ 
Commander Allied Forces in the Southwest Pacific” 
during World War II; Supreme Commander, U. S, 
Latte Seg Se N. poreee in Korea until April 

‘ , when he was relieved of all 
Pea Truman. oe : 

everett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 59; 
in World War I; Governor of Massachusett, en 
44; U. S. Senator since 1944. ; 

Harold Edward Stassen, of Pennsylvania 44; 
Governor of Minnesota, 1939-43; served with U. s. 
Navy in the Pacific, 1943-45; President, University 
of Pennsylvania. Unofficial national chairman for 
Stassen is Bernard M. Shanley, Manager is Danijel 
C. Gainey, hq. Washington, D. Cc. 

Robert Alphonse Taft, of Ohio, 62; son of 
William Howard Taft, 27th President of the United = 
Biates: Ove prsaiae since 1939; candidate for 

I an nomination in 1948. Ann ~ 
sigeey ead 16, 1951. face a 

ari Warren, of California, 60; Go r ol 
California since Jan. 4, 1943; Republican, ery: 


date for vice president, 1948. i 
Ree Announced candidacy 


tng 
ALF.L. see American Federation 
. f Labor 
: 


\) SRD se Siero ee eee a ie 589 
_ ANTA see American National 
Theatre and Academy 
MEATS rere aaas Oecnrn'y o Siciene 
COPA ROE eee eee See 
Ab Theater (burns) ...... 281 
Abbott Award .............. 13 
| Abbreviations: 
Federal agencies ..:...... 
U. N. agencies ...... 264-265 
Abi Cokesbury Award 613 
ute temperature ....... 7199 
eMbaOUte Zero |, 2.3... . 2.4.6. 799 
_ Abyssinia see Ethiopia 
_ Academy of: 
Sais: ee Letters, Amer. Hace 
Design, N Prone: 169 
oe “Avis, Philadelphia ee 
or 2 OEE 588 


Motion Picture Arts a 
Sciences ..... 598, ie 612 
Natural Sciences, Phila... 533 
ni Science, St. Louis . 
Sciences, California 
" Sciences, Chicago 


Selences, National — 
Television Arts, Sciences 618 
‘Acadia National Park ..105, 462 


JC TE a 105 
Accidents: 
~ Aircraft see Chronology 
Deaths (number, causes) 440 
Mountain climbing ...... 282 
PORLITORG§ fois. eke ss 
Ulisse is Sees ane 175-178 
LE ES Ne eas ea ~443 
Actors, actresses: 
Associations .........+.... 589 
Beeee narary ge pees 369-375 
Deceased ......... 42, 376-378 
Motion picture awards 611-612 
Stars of plays, 1950-51 278-279 
; Theatrical nf ot 618 
Adak Island (area) 456 
Adams Cup (rowing) ....... 862 


Adams, John (biog.) .......- 383 
Adams, John Quincy (biog.) 385 
Adams Prize (literature) ...614 
peeecnas and Heras - st TEA 
Address, Forms of . 

Aden (Br. colony) . 300 

Adirondack Mountains. .147, od 
Adler Planetarium 
Admiralty Islands 
Adonis, Joe (sentenced) .... 


Adventist ‘Churches; 
Headquarters .483 
Membership. ......... 481 

Advertising: 

TABSOCIALIONS © 2... se ts 


College societies 

Trade names (origi 
Aegean Isles .......... 
Aeronautical records .. 

See also Aviation 


“Afghanistan ..............-- 
ica: 

 - Area, dimensions 453 
Exports, imports, (value) .636 
Mountain peaks ........ 454 
BATMOUEL QUOD Se erates cir ote aye 435 
Petroleum production ....671 
3 Railroad mileage ........ 650 
Sugar production ..,:.... 662 
. Telephone statistics ...... 656 
Trade, U.S. (value) 636 
y Africa, British East ........ 301 
Africa, British South ...... .301 
Africa, British West eee 302 
“) Africa, French Equatorial .. .321 
~ Africa, French West ....... 321 
Africa, Portuguese .......... 342 


| a Paee aaron sf 
Southwest oe ote SOL boeew "4 , 682, 095, OF 


ae 
Exports, imports (value) . 
larmers cooperatives .... 67 
Grain center epson 
Migratory labor ri 
yey aoxeriptlve 
See also Farms, U.S. 
Agriculture; Department of: 


Administrative personnel . 57 
Appropriations, 1951 ....... 65 
Employees (number) ...... 0 
SRBUBDOG Juice) 2s = iors 
Expenditures, 1950-51 ..... 673 
Four-H Clubs 0. 2.-....5. 595 
Report, 1950)... sc. 5 es 22 
Secretaries, 1889-1951 |_|. 76 
Composition, temperature 801 
NACTIAMEG An yes nis wee aie ea wie 476 
Air Express Service ......... 650 
Air Force Day ............. "499 
Air Force, D rtment of the: 


Administrative personnel . .56 


Appropriations, 1951 ...... 65 
Employees (number) ...... 10 
MeCKetary sb ieci ss. > cota ne 56 

Salute. (artillery) ....,. 625 


Air Force, U. 8.: 


Exp .673 
Flights (global, ocean) 465, 466 
Generals (active duty) 522- ree 
Gorgas Medal 

Guided missile squadron .. oat 
History ... 513 
Korean war action ...... 44-45 


Wounded evacuated ..... 92 
perl POV ViGe Ul eo irceia 584 
TREMOR Pagina sun iar. 227 
MATS’ operations ......... 92 
Nurse Corps ......... 613, 516 
Pay scale, allowances . 510-511 
Randolph Field, Tex. ..... 236 
Strength, 1940-51 ....... 513 
Units composing ......... 526 
Women’s branches ...516, 517 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Air Mail: 
Air-letter sheets ......... 502 
Domestic mates Peper ane, 500 
Established, inser exe OOM 
International gare ,.+001-502 
Parcel post rates ........ 500 
Volume, see Lame aN BOE 91 
Air races, 1951 ...:..4...... 833 
Aircraft Spkian Board . 233 
Airlines: 
Accidents see Chronology 
Earnings (9 mos., 1951) ...92 
Korean airlift ............. 91 
Jet propulsion. ans ..235, 277 
Record ocean flights ......466 
Statistics: 2.0.1.5... 91-92 
Wage rises granted ....... 259 
Airplanes see Aviation 
Airports: 
Gander; NTl@ oes. 
New York City . 
Newark, N.J. .. 
San Fr sco, Calif 666 
Seattle-Tacoma .......:., 667 
Akron (dirigible) lost ...... 193 
Alabama: 
Admitted to Union ...... 
Agriculture statistics ..625-631 


ALEa SPAN E cdr cccmshinn ss L 
Birth, death statistics ate 


Descriptive 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor : 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, ide 
Motto, nickname, flower . 97 
Officials, salaries 


8 
Population, 1820- 1950 396- 497 


Cities, counties Ak eal 
Railroads 
Social 


460328 


Vital Statist’ 


Se Ue ana he ene 122 
Camibele gS iin fates .. 1 
Cities ‘(popiilstion) Rae. 416 
Coas Rehan ap Kf 
Dipleesie, U. Ss. Congress, . 
Descriptive oi ak ea ee aa 12 
Farms (statistics) ........ 625 
RIOWED Soo Side eee deme 122 
Geographic center ........ 816 
GQvernDr Ses mei soe ees 82 
Legislature seas 81 
Officials, salaries ........., 81 
Population ...... 397, 416, 436 
Socal security ....... 106, 707 
Statehood, Action on ..... 122 
Telephones 2 ioc. meee 656 
Territory established. ..... 122 
Volcanoes i -i on scant eae eae 461 
See also eee U.S. 
Alaska Highw 135, 296 


Alaska Historical Library. . .545 

Alaska) Treaty 22, 133 

Albania: 
Area, population, capital . 
Descriptive 
Italian invasion, 1939 
Petroleum production 
Railroad mileage 
Saseno Island returned to 331 


Tirana (population) ...... 52 
Albert I of (death) 193 
Alberta, Canada ...... 295, 6 
Albright Art Gallery .......531 
Alcan Highway ...........- 135 
Alcohol, distilled: 

Production® © Sa. cten seat cies 665 

Terxes;. 1950-5E 4 ese ss oe 679 

See alsa eadeee 
Alcoholics 


Anonymous 589 
Aldus Award (book design) 613 
Aleutian Islands 456, 4 
Alexander the Ciseas (birth) 179 
Pharos at 4 


Alexandria, Pharos at ....... 52 
Alfalfa. seed prices .........628 
Alger Awards ........-¢.054 616 
Algeria: 
Area, population, capital . .320 
DescripHve on. Guinea gen teaiecune 320 
Poirot es hess ene 650 


Aliens: 
Classes excluded from U.S. 727 
950 22. 


Deported, 1950.2 Sin wns 1 
Entries cleared, 1951 238 
Passpert regulations fe). 129 


All-America 


ms," 1951; 


Polo championship ....... 883 
Allegiance, Pledge of ........ 622 
Allen, Ethan ............... 118 
Allen Medal (curling) .-....871 
Allison Trophy Race ........ 833 
Alofi Island ...........:.... 322 
Alps; ‘The 3{c.0, 262 330, 345, 454 

Ascents, fatalities ........ 282 

Avalanche, 1951 ..........208 
Altitudes: 

Flight records ........ 93-94 

Highest, lowest ......... 454 

New York City .... ...156 


United States, by state .. 455 
Aluminum cooking utensils . .663 
Amazon River Heil 
Ambassadors, ministers: 


Address, Form of ........612 
Appointment (law) ...... 712 
tee to (artillery) .. 525 
Uv. foreign (list se eel) 
vatasa (proposed ) ... 254 


Popula' 0 
Survey, 1950 census... .394-39. 
’s Cup (yachting) .. 


Headquarters ......---..-~ 589 
Labor review, 1951 ...259-261 
Membership ...........:.. 262 
Political Education League ..63 


can Foundation ...... 585 
eae Geographical Soc. 166 

PARC Cro. rab ravi rine cinta 616 
‘hie Handicap .......:- 893 
American Heart Assn. ...... 273 
American Indian Day ...... 499 
American caer Museum of 168 
American Lal se, DaeWs, -63 

ican Legion . “589 

Auxiliary ....... 


Convention, 1951 2 
Junior baseball champions 830 
Medal of Merit award ....220 


Berviee medal ......<...- 248 
BSOMSTOR MABE cs coos gece eras 603 
War Mem. Museum ...... 537 


American Mother of the Year 620 
American National Theatre 
and Academy ...... 279, 603 
American Numismatic Soc.. .169 
isrrioan President Lines 
Pera asec: 216, 248, 250 
erierioan Press Institute ...607 
American Red Cross ... .493, 601 
American Revolution ....... 183 
Military leaders ......... .379 
Valley Forge State Park ...534 
American Rhodes Scholar- 


BINS Era y tas tees 588 
American Samoa.see Samoa, * 
American 


American States, Orgn. of 
see Orgn. of Amer. States 


American's Creed ........... 84 
Americans for Dem. Action . .63 
Americans, Noted ...... 379-381 
Amphibian records ........ 93-94 
Amundsen, Capt. Roald ....189 
Andaman Islands ...... 298, 456 
Anderson Award ........... 613 
Anderson Foundation ....... 585 
Andes Mountains . .311, 314, 339 
PREMERA Meal: Lal Sic bee Cs 306 
Andre, Major John ......... 183 
Anglican Church ...,..181, 182 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan see 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.: 
Iranian oil dispute . .222, 247 


Or (aie Eins e 327-328 
OO ESSE Neier rare " 
Anguilla Island ...... 

Animals: 

10 TOU NS Se Re en Cae coe 

Bronx Zoo collection ..... 

Dogs (origin, breeds) ....847 

Farm see Livestock 

Game refuges ....6...e.0 144 

Gestation DELADEE: aaeaeNe 620 

Gorillas! 3.0.) sen RLS OOS 

ENTER rs Sa Ie. bettas «'e/tlpre ake + 4 302 

Lincoln Park Zoo ........ 538 

Bandas CU. SB.) vacgeutes os 249 

ISIS YRUS! occ we eb ups vie 173, 302 
Anisfield-Wolf Awards ..... 613 
Annam, Indo-China ........ 321 
Annapolis (Naval Academy) 514 
Annes ofr ‘Cleves. 22.003 065 18 
Anniversaries, Wedding ....445 
Antarctica: 

BAER EU es ietdech itive ova wsbvov Bek» 53 

Bxplorations.. <... 6... 459-460 

Mountain peaks ........... 54 

Volcanoes ED aicais Grout See 461 
Anthem, National |... ))) || 734 
Anthony, Susan B., Day ....499 
Anticosti Island (area) Sai 456 
Antigua Island ...,.... 305, 456 
Antilles, Netherlands eran Pitt 


riations, U. S. 64-66, 675 


“York Cit, 
ew Yor y 
Shedd (Chicago 


a ee | 


Tstands, afas) 2.2... aasas. 
Areas: ; 
British Commonwealth .. ae 


. .456 
sce country .. .84T 
Measures nee. 2-475 | Unified, 1947 .......290 
Memorials, National ..... 463 : 
New York City Foes ante 156 
Ocbane Soo so. cane ie eee 453 
States wees or eos Soares 132 jee ‘Day 
i Le par AE See 132, a tS) 
renas, Sports ............. B31 | ao cee ee ee 2 
Arents Coll ae » Department of the: 
aia ection fey castes 170 Adu istrative pers fae 
Area, population, capital 307 Dpropriawons, 1951 ahaa 
Atomic experiment .....,. 214 ae tp eae ~ae 
Cities (population) ..._... 352 Sonat “51 1.608 
Descriptive ...........0... 307 CQREURTY. «7.05 nese see 


Pacctiee: 1951 penceg ee 251 Aeny 
old reserves, 0 ....684 
Iguassu waterfall ........ 460 "Bxereise Southern Pine ..240 
La Prensa expropriated |. 217 Fee aie 1950-51. 
Merchant fleet ...... 307, 640 Flag display ...... 0. .., 62 
Peron, Juan ......... 238) 251 Generals (achive duty) 
Petroleum production ..’.671 Insignia 

Railroad mileage -......_. 650 Negro regiment, Last 
Railroad strike ... 238 Nurse Corps ..... 512, 51 
Revolt fails .... 949 Pay scale, allowances 510-511 
Sugar production . 662 Refugee enlistments (Ger.) 216 
Telephones 656 Segregation ends in Asia . 233° 


Trade, U.S. (value) ......637 Sireerm 1920-51) “3.5 teen 5 
Weights, measures .... |_| 1477 TIME 2. =< Woes 
Argonne Nat’! Ta Sinstong E102 Units composing ..,..., 
Arithmetic Tables .....479-480 Women’s branches ......., 
Arizona: See also Armed forces, U.S. 


Admitted to Union ..,... Army Medical Library 
Agriculture statistics | .625- ea Arnold, Benedict 


Area, hank <.. an, ge 132 | Arrests (by offense, sex) 
Birth, death statistics ..439 | Art: 
Capitel’y™. 03%. as eae 132 American 405). ) eee 
Counties, county seats .. 417 Ancient: (12.02. 0.7. ee 167 ‘ 
Descriptive ......... ...., 97 Ceramic (prizes) ....... 614 
Elections see Election returns Democratic Living Award 615 
Governor ......... eg 82 Index of American Design 128 | 
Grand Canyon ....... 97, 462 Medieval ...:.. 165, 168 
Legislature 304i ore Sees 73 Metropolitan awards’ |... { H 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 Modern sn.) poe 16 | 
Motto, nickname, flower .. 97 pone is stolen 5a 
8°... eee 642 on-objective painti 
Officials, salaries ........,, 78 Oriental ..... . ms me ; tos . 
Painted Desert .. 97 Sculpture award ||: “618 
Population, 1870-1950 396- 397 | Art Galleries, Museums 529- 545 
Cities, counties Meese a an New York City ..... 64-173 
Social security, ayaa Oldest art AaRtenuoiog, + 063 
Taxes), Fanos 1, 692, “dos: ooy Washington, D:C. ...., 125-131 
Vital statics sek 439-447 | Artemis, Temple of ||| "|. 452 
See also States, U.S. Arthur, Chester A. (biog.) 389 
yee Territory ........... 132 | Articles of Confederation ._, 76 ~ 
rKkansas;: Artificial rainmaking |..___ 17 
Admitted to Union ..,.... 132 | Artillery salutes ...... Soe 
Agricultural Statistics 625-632 | Artists, Hall of American 
32 | Artists, Noted ..... 360-365, aa ) 
Canty mC Arts and Letters 
Capi al + Sebnagien ear ae 132 American Academy of 164 | 
Count es, county seats .. 417 National Institute. of 590, 613 . 
Descriptive vjdeat es TAS 97-98 | Aruba Island ......... 37, 456 || 
S ae clans see Election returns iornsion Island .... 302) 456 | 
fe ee sh Wednesday, 1901-2100 °.495 
Hot Springs N : | 
Legislature at’l Park 98, 462 Ashanti, Br. W. Africa |... 302 


pr 5 
Ft seers 
pauuations, © 
British consul at Ji 
ata official 
ees Khan 


jas 
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Constan 

Signs and symbols 
Star tables, 1952 
es 


dlivan Trophy winners .. 


oe 


Mayo 

Be euistion 

Winecoi Hotel fire 
Museum 
Atlantic cable 
- Atlanti 


' First steamer to 

» Islands, areas 

- Atlantic Treaty see North 
' Atlantic Treaty Orgn. 
_ Atmosphere, The 


Atolls (Pacific Ocean) ..,.. 


' Atomic bomb: 

: Bikini Atoll, 1946 
Developments, 
Hisenhower on use of 
Eniwetok tests, 1951 
First 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki 

Ship that carried 
Hydrogen bomb 
Industry dispersal 
Nevada tests 


Proctor Prize (research), 6 


Radiation effects 
Tactical bomb 
Troops in-tests _ 
Truman.on use of . 
U.S.S. 


U.S. cities unprotected cae 


World War 1 

Atomic energy: 
Aireraft propulsion ... 
Argentine experiment 
Cancer treatment 
Developments, 1951 
First chain reaction 
Fuchs imprisoned 
Heating buildings 
Isotopes for export .. 
Medicine, Research in 206, 
Pile reactions 102, 
Submarine tests -. 


Atomic Energy Commission: 


Employees (number) 
Established ......... 
expenditures, 1950-51 
Nevada test range ... 


New plants authorized”... 


Report, 9th semi- annual - 


Atemic Weights, numbers ... 


a peeney® General; 


United States 
Attu Island (area) 
Auckland Island 


» 320 
Aurora Borealis, Australis | 7917 
prema (area, pop.) .. 289 


Aree ? ulation, ¢: se aie 
Cities Kee ual Gat, 


Desariptive 


Gold production 672 
Observatory - 801 
Pacific Security ‘treaty ... 48 
Petroleum a uction .... Brh 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
ASMOWwasall, POS1- cy. se co 236 
Sugar production |. 1... _. 662 
SVeIQHUONES So .io a est cawade: 
SP OLTVOMOS 72% Save een Ser: 03 
Trade, U.S, @aine) oe ae 637 
Waterfalls .-..........005: 460 
World Bank loan ......... 267 


Australian Antarctic Terr, ..303 

Australian Capital Terr. ...302 

Austria: . 
Area, bo Reet phe capital . .308 
Cities Gobpraat Ton) deten. 52 
Descriptive sa aiisiacs mete 
Petroleum production 2 
Railroad mileage 


Rulers’ (ic a: . 356 
Telephones ... .. 656 
Trade, Foreign 637 
Waterfalls .... . 460 
- Weights, measures . ATT 
Austrians, Noted ........... 360 
Authors: 
Ancient Greek, Latin ..... 362 
uae es Aoi Wey he rare 606- 
Noted) 00s ten 359-365, 380 
Estates (British) ...... 36. 
Automobiles: 
Accidents 
Ages of drivers involved 443 
DGRthe 5 cade eee 442-44 
Associations ............. . 590 
Canada entries, ‘1950 |. > .296 
Commuters using, N.Y.C. 171 
Credit sales (value) ...... 687 
Restrictions eased ..... 2 
Drivers (number, by state) 653 
First -exhibited® 2. ...5..... 187 
« First transcont. trip -189 
First U. S., 1892 ..... 188, 470 


Fuel (consumption, taxes). oF 
Inventions, Noted ......... 

License plate slogans i “660 
Mileage between cities 652-654 
Parking field, Largest ...161 
Parking meters .....:.... 652 


Piants shut down ........ 229 
Production, 1900-50 ...... 660 

BICBELC CULE eran os tesuehn a 221 
Racing records ........... 834 
Radio sets in use ......... 505 
Registration 

By ‘state, 1950 5 ites AE 

U.S., world, 1935-50. 651 
Retail sales (value)....... 639 
Sears-Roebuck to sell ....253 
Television banned ...,... 506 
Thefts (1948-50) .........- 441 
Veterans (law) za! 65 


See also Motor Vehicles 
Autumn (season 
Avery Architectural Library 547 
Aviation: 


Accidents 
Chronology ......... 203-254 
Deaths (1945-49) ... 440 
Alp Paces) 195195 so tae 833 _ 


Airlines see Airlines 
Airplane museum .........114 
Arctic Circle flights ......465 
Arnold research center  .117 
Atomic prope on 209, 238 
Awards . ...613, 615, 616, 618 
Balioon flights, Early pene EK} 
Bleriot’s Channel flight ...189 
British developments .. 132 
Canadian statistics ....... 295 
First Albany-N.Y. flight ..189 
First transcont. flight ... 189 
Flight records ...459, 465-466 
Flying distances ..... 95-96 
Guided missiles ...... 241, 276 
Industry (West Coast) 666-667 
Interplanetary flight ..... eK 
Inyentions, ped 
Jet propulsion . 
Mileage tables ..... 
Military cere Mistake & Oe 
Parachute jumps .... 
Records, Internat'l] .. 93-94 
Fast trips. ........, 465-466 


“ee (eoni'a.) 


wees eee 


Summary, 

Supersonic speed tecord. 
Weather eervine Toe keane 
Women’s records 94 
Wright bts Ns aos 114, 189 


Avi Day, 

Avolrdupots ; ote . 412-475 
Baseball (most val. er Eas 
zine (five 300 ¢ aed , 


Miss ‘ica ean) 
Mrs. America Contes: 
Mother of the Year .....< 620 
pede! pictures! 2... < 611-612 
fobel Prizes. ...... 42, 606-607 
ere Prizes? 2820s pda tS 
Special prizes ....42, 613-620 


Sullivan, Memorial Trophy 843 
See also specific awards 
Axel Heiberg Isiand ae” aac 
“Axis Sally” trial 


‘Axson, Ellen L.............. 3o 

Ayer Cup (award) .......... 613 

Azerb U.S. oe Rota 347 

AZOLeS, = Le eat , 456 
pre | ees 


Babe Ruth see Ruth, George 
Herman (Babe) 
Babuyanes, Philippines ..... 340 
eee Colors abet ences 447 
apyion, sianging Gardens 452 
Bacardi Cup (yachting) ....912 
Bacon. (retail Vice crore 688 


Bacon's Rebellion .......... 182 
Bad Lands (N., $. Dak.) 113, 116 
Badger Stgte v1. cene cacon 120 
Badminton champions ...... 846 
Baffin Island (area)......... 456 
Bahama Islands .......305, 456 
Bahrain Islands ..... Saco ue 


Baht (currency) . 
Bait casting records Saath 
Baker Island ........ .124, 135 


Si ahora aoe 639 
Balboa Counreneyy Vo treet his ge 339 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de..... 181 
Balearic Islands ....... 343, 456 
Balfour Declaration .......329 
Bali Island (area) .......... 456 
Balloons: 
First. TUght) Os arc ecco 183 
Naval research ........... 212 
North Pole flight ........ 188 
Records | ol... sac «sive Meme 
Baltimore, Md. ....,........ 106 
Buildings, Tallin i Va- sea: 471 
Fire, 1904. aia sro enact tne 189 
Maryland Hist. Soc. ...... 535 
MAYOr:. 5 (5). heceees eer aes 
Museum of Art ........265 535 
Population G50, ees 438, 434 
Walters Art Gallery ~ 536 
Young People’s Art Center 535 
Bancroft Library .......... 546 
Bancroft Prizes (writing) ..613 
Bane Award (aviation) .....613 
Bangka, Indonesia 3 
Bank of America . 
Bank of Canada ... 9 
Bank of England ...... 251, 290 
Bank of Int’l Settlement ./ 230 
Gold reserve, 1950 ..... 684 
‘Banks: 
Assets, liabilities ...... 683 
Clearings, U. S. cities ....684 
Deposits, 1920-51... 2. ..03% 683 
Gold reserves (world) .. >, 684 
Moratorium, 1933 1193 
New York State statistics 147 
Number, 1920-51 .. 683 
Profits, "T0805 ees cee 220 
Savings, 1943-51. -22/5/s (ses 685 
Savings bank life ins. ..... 147 
Suspensions, 1925-50 ...... 684 
SWOPE!) Sscanerarec ae ental Mies 267 
Banks Island ......... 304, 456 
Baptist Churches: 
Conventions (history) ....490 
First American .......-... 490 
Headquarters ......../ 483, 484 
Membership 2.2 -aitsuae caus 481 
Riverside Church ......... 163. 
Baptist organizations .......590 
Bar associations ............ 590 


Barbados, Br. W. Indies 304 


sce, vate isis : 


ae ia Lah ag 5 
rices, SOL. via ae fn 
Production, 1930-50 ...... 627 
Giclr weatue Feading. 800 
r weather 
Rete de Hirsch Fund . . 585 


all: 
All-Star games ...... 826, 827 
American League, 1951 ...823 
American Legion champ. .830 
Associations 590 


Four-game record ...... 
peers 1927-51 .... : 
ark Distances ..... = 
Little World Benes an 
Longest games ....... 
Longest throw ....... 
Most valuable players 
AVEIISCMENL <=) 2. hae (sea ws 
Monopoly inquiry .... 
National Congress champ. 32 
National League, 1951 ....822 
\Negro All-Star game . 32 
No-hit games, 1920-51 
Non-professional cham 
Pacific Coast League 
Parks, capacities ... 
Pennant winners, 190: 
Pitching champ., 1900-51 ..825 
Ruth’s lifetime record 828-829 
Stolen base records .;..... 830 
Telecast, First color 
Wage ruling ........... 
World Berek 1904-51 820, 
World Series, 1951 . .B1T- $30 
Basketball: 

Bribery inquiry ......210, 254 

Champions, records .. 835 
Basse-Terre Island ......... 322 
Basutoland, Br, S. Africa ..301 
Batanes, Philippines .......340 
Battalion, Army (defined) ..526 
Battlefield Sites, Parks . 462 
Baudouin I (Belgium) 234 
Bay of Fundy tides . .813 
Bay Meadows racing .897 
Bae Stabe. ec le, 
Baylor Univ. Library 
Beaver State 
Bechuanaland, §S. Afr 
Bedloe’s Island 
Beef: 

Consumption, PEPENER AR, ieee 

Nutritive value . 

Prices...’ 23 
Beehive State .............. 118 
Beer: 

Exports, imports, 1947-50 ae 
Nutritive value ..... 635 
Production, 1900-50 
3.2 legalized, 1933 
Belgian Congo: 

Area, population, capital ..309 
Descriptive pie ets 
Gold production .... 
Trade, U.S. (value) ‘ 
Belgians, Noted ....... .» 360 
Belgium: 

Area, population, capitad .308 
Baudouin I 234 
Cities spoRalatign) 352 
Descriptive .308 
ECA loan ... 5 227 
Gold reserve, 1930-50 684 
Merchant fleet ..... 
Queen Astrid (death) 
Railroad mileage . 
Rulers ... 

Sugar production 
Telephones .. 
Trade, Foreign .., 
Weights, measures 

World Bank loan . 

Bell Time (shipboar 

Belmont Park racing ... 

Other events, 1951 
Belmont Stakes ...... ., 890 
Bendix Trophy Race , 
Benelux Customs Union |||’ 
Beran, pica banpn Josef. 214 
Berbers . 836 


“Communist Youth Festival 
Railway pon rice, 1949 Sey 


Bernadotte, Count Folke ... 
Steel Corp.: 
ie oe! ...271, tt 


Report, 1950 
Bethpage State Park 


Consumption, per capita . 
index 


Distribution, 
Early editions 
First American 


Number of word: 
Bible societies 


Bietila Trophy (skiing) 
Bend National Park 
Big eae Movement 


Bikini 
Bill of Rights 
Billiard records® .. 


Biographers, N 
Biographies: 


Pulitzer Prize winning ... 


Cahow (sea-bird) . 
Lincoln Park’ Zoo . 
Plumage banned in hats 
Birmingham, A! 
ae Tall 


Birth stones - 


Canadian statistics . 
New York State 
Number, apie by aught 


Reproduction rates, 
Survival statistics .... 


Address, Form of 


Protestant Episcopal at 

Roman Catholic 
Bismarck Archipelago. .303, 486 
Black Friday 186 
Black Hills, S. 
Black Hole of Calcutia 
Black Tom explosion 
Blackwell Citation 
Blackwell Cup (rowing) 
Blanquita Theater 
Blarney stone 
Blegen Trophy (skiing) 
Eetiet Louis (flight) 


Associations for 

Social Security aid 
Blois, House of 
Blood banks ‘9 
Blue’ Cross Hosp. Plans .... 
Blue Grass State 10 
Blue & Gray football games 909 
Blue Shield Medical Plans . 
Blumenthal Prize (poetry). . 
B'nai B’rith organizations. 591 
Board on Geographic Names 135 
Board of Trade, N. Y... 
Boats (racing records) .. 
Bobsled racing records 

Olympic games 
Body Weight (human) ..., 


Bohol Island 


Boiling points, chemicals . 
Bok (American) Foundation 585 
Boliwar Anne 181 


185, 309, 34 
Ayes population, capital . 


..114, 20, 1 
"Aldus Award (gesien) 
Best-sellers, Ea! 


Pulitzer Prize winning 609 

Titles, 1951 (selection) .. 

U.S. Govt. (obtaining) ~~ 
Booth, John Wilkes . 


Borneo, West web 5 eee 
Bornholm Island (area) . 
Bosnia ~~ ca shes eee 
‘estan, Mass. im. 
Buildings, Tall ........ 
Cocoanut Grove fire ....:. 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc, - 
Mayor. . ..%<s..405 see 
Museum of Fine Arts . 
Museum of Science . 
Population: 205 wane 1433, 
Postal_ receipts aah 
Boston Massacre ... 
Boston News Letter 

Boston Tea Party . 
Botanical Gardens, 
Bougainville Island 
Boulder Canyon Project 4 


Boulder Dam ...... 97 
Boundaries, U. S. .. 
Bounty Island ..... 
Bourbon, House of 
Bourne Library 
Bouvet Island 
Bowie racing 
Bowl games (football) 
Bowling records . 
Duck pins .. 
Lawn, 1951 .. 
World-Telegr: T 
Boxer Insurrection 


Heavyweight champions ., 
History of bouts .....,.,. 
Intercollegiate ae a < 


Investigation, N. Y.-C. |. a 
Louis, Joe (record) ...../. oe | 
Major bouts, 1951 .,. 42) 


Neil Memorial Trophy: .42, sr 
Theater television ...7....) 
Titleholders, 1882-1951 863 
Walker Mem. Award , 
Boy Scouts of America 189, 591 
World Jamboree, Austria .236_ 
Boyle, William M., Jr. 258 


Boys Town, Nebr. .......... rit 
Brandy: 
Imports, 1947450... 5. kc ee 638 
Production, 1900-50 |... .- 665 


Brazil: 
Area, population, cae 310 
Cities (population) bea 
Defense conference, 1947 - 198 


Descriptive 810) 
Gold reserve, 1950 6 
Merchant fleet 

Petroleum production 671+ 


Telephones Ne 
Theater collapses 


7 Sontract champions . 
oe hand odds 


= Peighest suspension ........ ae 
Iberville Memorial ....... 108 
New York ..155, 158, 161, ne 
Notable (span, date) ....!. 

ritish 302 


Area, population ......... 30 
Colombo Plan : p 
Commissioner slain |. 246 
Federated States (former) 300 

Federation of Malaya -300 


tish North Borneo ....... 
British, Noted .......... 

itish Oceania ....... 

itish pound (devaluation) 292 

tish Solomon Islands ....304 
British Somaliland ......... 
British South Africa ....... 
British Virgin raze oa 
British West Africa ..... 
peidsh West Indies ......... 

Troadcasting see Radio 
"Brone riding (rodeo) ....... 
Bronx see New York City 
_Bronx-Whitestone Bridge ... 
paronx Zoo. -.......2:.. 173 
Brook Steeplechase at er estiese cs 91 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Arts & Sciences Inst. ... <.- 164 
Borough see New York City 
Botanic Garden 164 


3 
¥ 
: 
s 
a 


Chamber of Commerce 

Children’s Museum . 

Deseriptive .. 

Malbone St. w 

Mayors, 1834-98 .. 

Museum 

Plymouth Church . 

Postal receipts 

Public Library 

Theater fire, 1876 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel ... 
Brooklyn Bridge 158, 1 
Brooklyn Handicap 
Bross Award (poetry) 
Brotherhood Award 
Brothman, Abraham 
Broun Memorial Award ... 
Browder, Earl 
Brown, John (raid, 1859) .. 
Brown Trophy (lawn bowl.) 887 
Brown Univ. Library ....... 546 
Brunei (Br. colony) ........ 300 
Bryce Canyon Park ....118, 462 
Buckeye State ............ 113 
Buchanan, James (biog.) ..387 
Buckingham Palace ........ 293 
Buckwheat: a 

Prices, 1930-51 .' 

Production, 1930-50 
Buddha, Birth of .. 
ae Louis ..... 
Budget 

ciecab, Britain. i 0.0., 

United Nations .. 


Surplus, 

Buenos Aires, Argentina .... 

Anti-war pact, 1934 

Peace conference, 1936 .... 
Paalo ity Slmaciegg 5 
Buffalo, 
Albr: out ire. Gallery 
Buildings, Tall ............ 47 
MBE III ods Sraivin ¢ cte'sietorsis oceie 
Museum of Science ....... 53 
Pan-American Exposition .188 
Population. ..:.......% 433, 434 
Buhl Foundation ............ 585 
Bubl Planetarium .....:....533 


Empire State Bid: 
Independence Hall ‘ 
Loan restrictions ... . 209 
ao York City or 171 


fice, World’s tangent .131 
Oldest public (U. S.) ..... 542 
PRs ai is sed 42, 470-471 
Wankington: D.C. ....125-131. 
Willkie Memorial ......... 165 
Buka Island ................ 303 
Bulgaria: 


Area, population, capital . Jos 
Cities (population) ....... 


Deseriptive: =) fie tea) ue RL 
Espionage, Internal ...... 235 
Merchant fleet ............ 


Protestant ministers tried 199 : 


Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Telephones 20). fsccs eee 656 
Bull riding (rodeo) ........ 885 


Bunche, Dr. Ralph . (U.N.) 199 
Bunyan, John .............. 182 
oe of the Mint ......... 686 


urma: 
Area, population, capital ', .311 
Cities (population) .352 
Colombo Plan .... 


Descriptive . f 
Petroleum industry 247, 671 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Trade, Foreign eoaities oid 
geri Maas d eae ceeained 537 
UNE, SAATONI GG. rei site ome 


Burrehenk, Medal (literature) 614 
Buses, Motor: 
Commuters using, N. a 171 
Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. ....160 


Btatistlte t+ occ o rans. “655 
Bushel seeareres iatsts ia rapeaeys 475 
Bus 

Big ees defended ... 248 

Excess profits tax ........ 204 

Mafinres; W585. \aees fe sence 678 

Financiers, Noted ........ 381 

Income, by industry ...... 677 

Index numbers ........... 678 


Industry statistics ....657-663 
Retail sales (value) ...... 639 
See also Corporations, 

Chronology 

Business tax, N. Y. State~..150 

Butler Handicap . .891 

Butler Library 

Butter: 
Consumption, per capita ..630 


Nutritive value ........... 5 
Pyines ea. vr mane 628, 6388 
Byelorussian §.S.R. ........ eer 
Byng Trophy (hockey) ...... 
Byrd, Richard E. ...... 192, 439 
fod AY 4 ee 


C.1.0. see Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


C.0.D. mail (charges)-...... 5 
Cabinet Members, U. S. 
Address, Form of ........ 612 
Salute an nery re rie 525 
1789-1951 .56, 73-76 
Cable (measurement) ...... 805 
Cable, Atlantic ............. 186 
Gaboty Vounsac.5. oc; vate 181 
Cabot Prizes ............0.4. 614 


Cabrini, Mother, canonized 197 
Caesar, Julius .............. 179 
Caicos Islands .............. 

Cairo, Egypt ........... % 
Calamianes, Philippines e 
Calcium (foods) ............ 6 

Calculator, Mathematical ..530 
Caldecott Medal (writing) . .614 
Calder Trophy (hockey) ....854 


Caldwell, Millard F. ........ 204 
Calendars: 
Ash Wednesday .......... 495 
Christian era begins ..... 179 


Church memoranda, 1952 496 
Days (origin of names). .497 
Days between two dates ..805 


Egster. Sunday ...././/... 495 
Greek Church, 1952 ...... 494 
Greenwich hour angles ..794 
Gregorian (history) ......497 
Jewish holidays .......... 496 
Cit 00: 5 ong align aa en vee 494 
Mohammedan; 1952 ...... A494 
Mayan invented ....:..... 179 
Monthly, 1951-53 ...... . 769 


| Calendars (cont’d.) 


Moon) 1969S 25 ae aes 0- 
Paschal arte Pek cet 49) 
Protestant Episcopal ..... 


Standard time, U.S. ...... 184 

‘Sun, 1962 ....; - 170-783 

Twilight, 1952 T70-783 

Year begins . 796 

Yearly, 1951-53 . 189 
Calf roping (rodeo) 885 
California: 

Admitted to Union........ 132 


Counties county seats ....417 
e | 98 


18 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ee 
Officials, Salaries: 22.2... : 
Population, 1880-1950. -396- “301 


tea security 706, 
BAKES i. id 651, 692, 695, 697 
Vital statistics .... 439-447 
See also States, U.S. 
California Acad. of Sciences 544 
falters Palace of Legion 


Honor 22.02. sdsa sees on 545 
California Trophy ...,...... 887 
California, U: weenie of: 

Construction projects ..... 666 
Dibrarles, 5202 eins 546 
Loyalty oath ..,.201, 220, 254 
Calisthenics champions nate 840 
Calories (foods) ............ 635 
Calvin, | John 2 Acin§ enw 181 
Cambodia, Indo-China ..... 321 
French official slain ..... 249 
Cameroons, British ......... 302 
Cameroons, French ......... 321 
Camp Fire Girls ....... 190, 591 
Gulick Award ............ 614 
Campbell Island ............ 303 


Campsites, New York ae 147 
Canada: 
Alaska Highway .......... 296 
Area 29: 


Aviation statistics 
Banking statistics .. 
Birth statistics ... A 
Cabinet>~..\.., <. saeco 


Canals (cargo traffic) ..... 643 
‘Canlital’ fic. ae aes 294 
Cities (population) ....... 352 
Colombo Plan ............ 527 
Communist party banned. .295 
Death statistics .......... 294 
Debt. weit 22) etree 297 
Defense Dept., Nat’) ...... 296 
Defense program ......... 210 
Descriptive .......... 294, 296 
Education-2:5 .isiismu mca 296 
Elizabeth visits .......... 248 
Expenditures’ vi.) ue. 297 
Family Allowances Act ...295 
Gold production .;... 295, 672 
Gold reserve, 1930-50 .....684 
Government’. 7...) ananw es ray 
Holidays: 2) vers. 6005 


499 
Hospitalization plans 448-449 
Immigration ... 294 
Insurance in force 
Islands (areas) ... 
TiGkeOS 32 in. ieigniwey 
Manufactures, yalue 3 
Marriage statistics ..... .294 
Meteoric craters .... 7 185 
Mounted Police, Royal . 297 
Newfoundland joins, .290, 295 


Petroleum production ... 671 
Population =. 2. 20.3.5. Be. 294 
Provinces is st -,295, 296 
Quebec (city) ............296 
Radios (number) .........295 
Railroads ....... 295, 650 
Religious denominations ..296 
Revenue statistics ........297 
Social security ........ 7.01295 
Sugar production ..... .. 662 
Paxatlon sero os wea « 296, 297 
Telephones = 5.0) SA:% 295, 656 
-Trade, Foreign vee 297, 637 


Unemployment insurance .296 


Cayman Island .............304 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal _.153 
Cebu Island 2. 225.h<0rnc te oso 


Inland waterways, U.S. .. Celluloid (name origin) ..... 660 lation... +. .=eeen 
New York State .......... 153 | Cemeteries, National see Postal receipts ..........- 
Tonnage*(U. S.) ......... 642 National cemeteries _ 
Canary Islands ........ 343, 456 | Cenozoic era .........-..202 452] Shedd Aquarium ......... 
Cancer: Census, U.S.: pe bway opened 221 
American Cancer Soc. ...274 Agriculture .......... 625-632 | world’s Fair, 1893 ........ 
Cobalt therapy unit ...... 276 Apportionment, Congress 765 ice 
Matinnal s1HSt.-.dajeckee.t . 274 oars ae eet te 
Hiesearch, 1951 ........ 273-274 s ..,°*38 | Oriental Institute ...._. 
Runyon Memorial Fund . .588 Manufactures 657-663 oe aoe 
Pete titan | Baie HicH | one: 
‘andle-power, lighthouses ..804 | ‘Shipping ...... 
Candlemas Day Summary, 1950 ....... 394-395 baer i aa capita. 
Canoeing champions, 1951 .. Vital statistics ........ eee Prices - 
Canterbury, Eng. os 293 See also. Population, U.S.) 5. (Ses eee ee 
Canton Island... Centennial State ............ 99 | waler Joseph Mant... .« 
Canton Reservoir Center of population (U. S.) 6 Day - 2.2 ..j.09 


8 


Canyon Diablo .. 97 | Central City Opera (Colo, ne } 
ape Breton Island (area) |.456 | Central Valley Project ..98, Te ceases 


Cape of Good Hope ......... 300 | Century of Progress Exp. aotte AS ee ee ee eee eee » S958 
Cape Verde falands ....342, 456 | Ceram Island (area) ........ 456 g } 
BEOIGATIO ani. 6 neaa ea vides 461 | Ceramic Art Prizes .....: ~...614 arab ......-6 
Capets CF (French rulers) ..... 355 | Cereals (consumption) ...... 630 a Cup co B62 
Capital parks, National ..... 463 | Cerebral palsy .............. 275 Chile: Memorial Fund...... 5 
Capitals: Cervera, Adm. Pascual ..... 188 
SUERTE 0 Ft one eee .132 | Ceuta, Africa (Spanish) ... 343 Area, population, capital. 30 
United States ........ 125-131 | Ceylon: Cities (population) ....., 
Capitol of the Uniied States 125 Area, population, capital. .299 Descriptive ........ 
Carat (measure) ....... 475, 477 Cities (population) ...... 352 Gold production 
Carbohydrates (foods) ...... 635 Colombo Plane 225. .5cac04 527 Gold reserve, 1950 
Cardinal Newman Award... .614 Descriptive: yo. nee on 299 Merchant fleet 
Cardinals, College of ........ 485 Railroad mileage .,....... 650 Railroads ..... 
Cardozo Memorial Award ..614 Telephones”. .cnhseaoMey 656 | . Social security 
Cards, Playing (odds) .....850 Trade, Foreign ...... 299, 637 Trade, Foreign 
Carey-Thomas Award ...... 614 | Chad, French Africa ........ 321 Volcanoes ....... 
Caribbean Sea: Chain stores (retail sales) ..6 . Weights, measures 


Chalice of Antioch 165 World Bank Loan . 
Chalmette Historical Park ..462 | China: 
Chambers of Commerce: Armed forces, defense .... 


Area, depth ... 
Islands, areas . 
Carlsbad Caverns 
Carnegie Corp. of N. 


News Work: care 59 Boxer insurrection ........ 1 


Carnegie Cup (rowing) ||... United States ........ Chiang Kai-shek .... 
Carnegie Endowment for Champagne Stakes . . Cities (population) ....... 
International Peace ....585 | Champlain Canal 1 Descriptive . sess 
Carnegie Foundation for the Champlain, Samuel de ...... 181, Floods, 1887, 19M. 
Advancement of Teaching 585 | Chandernagor, Fr. India .. 321 Japanese Wats ............ 3 
Carnegie Hall (N.Y.C.) ..... 281 | Chandler, Albert B. ...215, 233 Mow Pong tsu recalled ... 
Carnegie Hero Fund Comm. 385 Channel Islands....... 293, 456 Petroleum production ..... i 
Carnegie Inst., Pittsburgh ..533 | Chanson, Gen. Charles M. | .235 Railroad mileage ........., j 
Carnegie Inst., Washington. 585 | Chanute Award (aviation) ..613 Sugar production ........ | 
Carnival, Mid- ‘Winter Sports 105 | Chapel of Four Chaplains ..504 Tartars conquer .......... i 
Caroline Islands ....... 124, 456 | Charlemagne ....,..... 180, 355 Telephones ...- 10... ..s48 
Carolingians .........., 355, 356 | Charles I, If (Eng.) ....:../, 182 Tientsin returned to... 
Carow, Edith K, ........... 390 | Charleston, S. C.: Sd Foreign ..,. 
Carranza, Venustiano ...... 189 Fire, 1636; .°.., sn. aero 185 U.-S. uid teigos 18, 221 | 
Carthage destroyed ......... 179 French Protestant Church, ape U. S. Marines land, 1927, 1 | 
Cartier, Jacques .........,.. 181 GIATGONS o.5.c5) gece ee eee 116 War with Japan, 1894... 188- 
Cartier, Ashmore Islands || _303 Mayor ..., 83 Weights, measures 47 
Cartoonists, Noted .......... 381 Population 3.2.2.4. 435 aper on, 1949. |). ; 
Carver Award (writing): ....614 | Charter Oak ................ 99 
Cascade Mountains .......,.119 | Chatham Islands ...... 303, 456 
Castle Williams Fort -166 | Checks, Forged .......,..... 68: 
Casualties, wet ihe .518 | Cheese: Armed forces .....,.. 232, 313 
See Ne aa te . 45 Consumption, per capita..630 Descriptive, . i. 1.5....e0nee * 313 
6 pea 8 Lt nerican War 188 Nutritive value........0... 635 Great Britain: 
ete ne Sland (area) .....456 | Chemical slemanine Consulates closed 
“ae qvmepines ...340 Atomic weights, numbers. .478 Property seized ....... 19 
Peers of St. dobne ca 0. 163 Boiling points, densities ..476 Trade cut, veo 223, 229° 
athedral of, eter and ee cieiscoverers, symbols ..... 478 Korea see Korean war 
ji uc oe ations recognizing ...... ; 
Peer ot ara Slahelgvatt on Exports, 1947-50 .......... 665 Peiping made capital ae Rts: | 
Been tion Medal ...... Price index (wholesale) . 689 Revolutionaries killed ee 
Eee psociatlons eu sate 591 | Chemistry: Tibet occupied 202. "993 
atholic Churches: Associations ....575, 577, 592 U. N. arms embargo ..- .224 
ae acre Boa cig Mises 483-484 Awards ..... 42 614 U. S. property seized ~~ 
N em ers utp, -.....42, 481-482 Discoveries .. 47 203, 2245-236 
ee also Roman Catholic op tontess, 951 Fan 288 | Chinese Turkestan ....... |. 314 
ess records ..............871 | Choiseul Island ,......° | ”* 
Catholic high school sports Chevalier, Maurice . 330 Suosen ase Korea oe oN 
Catholic pene il -873 | Chiang Kai- -shek ..199, 201, 528 | Christ, Jesus .... 179, 180 
Catholic Guienct ayat 616 Chicago Community Trust’ .585 | Christian era begins ||.” ‘179 
atheriGddabrary. .-.., . 546 Ghisses, op (lawn bowl). .887 | Christian, Letitia ....... | _- 86 


@atholic Welfare Conf. || '4g9 |. Academy of Sciences Been .537 | Christmas Day. .,........, 498 


days 
__ Four Chaplains, 


a Uae ee SS eee 


civil Engineers .. 
Civil Rights Congress 3 
Civil Service Commission: 


Civil Service, U. Ss. 
Civil War, U 


Chapel.‘ 
French Protestant, 
Headquarters 
Massachusetts, Early 
ecnmeie 


Number, 
Protestant (history) 5 
ae eae thedral 
gton Ca 
"Churchill. Winston: 
Cairo conference .... 
Potsdam Agreement . 


Cincinnati, Ohi 
Art M 


Circuit courts, U. S.. 


Circus ae (Hartford) 


Circus Museum 
Citation’: $s record (horse).... 
Cities, Foreign: 
Airline distances between. .96 
Ancient, World’s most. ... .328 
Population 352-353, 437 
Southernmost 312 
- sage opie time differences. .796 
Cities, U. 


S.: 
Bank clearings, 1925-50. . 


Buildings, Tall 
Census data, Survey of.. 
Hasternmost 
Food price indexes 689 
Grain centers (receipts) .. 
Latitudes, longitudes. .814-816 
Manufacturing statistics ..658 
Mayors, city managers. .82-84 
“pater areas ...434-435 
a Bad bles 

Airline 

Automobile 

Shipping dist: : 
Newspapers, circulation .. 
Oldest ... Balk 
Populatio: 

Growth, rank 


Post Office. receipts 
Public libraries 
Stadiums, 
Standard ti 
Telephones 
Tides 813 
Urban center (defined) ... 
her 198-7. 


os coast 
Wind velocities 
See also specific cities 
Citizenship, UeS. ..728, 730-731 


arenas 


Citrus fruits se~ Fruits 


City cones} Library (N. Y.) 547 
Cc. 155 


City Hall, 
City ae U.S. cities 82-84 
Civil Defense Administration: . 


Employees (number) 
Funds allotted 

. S. unprepared . 237 
.592, 614-615 
226, 249 


Employees (number) 
Expenditures, 1950-51 . 
(total) . hn 


Appomattox Court House 536 
Approach of, 1852 284 
Casualties ‘ 

Military leaders 

Monitor, Merrimac . 
Secession dates (stat 

Ship losses, Notable .. 
Vicksburg Museum 


- 684) | 


€ rary 
Clark Medal (economics). 
Clemens, Samuel L. (home). Oe 


| Clements Library ........... 549 
ali (form. nis address). ...612 
Cleveland College Library. 552 
Cleveland Foundation ..... 586 
Cleveland, Grover (biog.) ..389 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 113 

Buildings, Tall 2.0.30 49: 471 
Explosions, 1944 .......... 196. 
Health Museum ........... 541 
Hospital fire, 1929 ........ 192° 

YON! 661i 5S cared aatgte Repeat ls 83 
Museum of Art ........... 541 


Museum of Natural History 541 
Population 433, 434 
inne Reserve Museum 541 

Climate, U, S. .......... 198-799 

Cloisters, nee N. ¥. C. 

Clothing: 

Hosiery production 
Price index 
Retail sales - fous) 

Clover seed prices ... 

Clubs, organization: -605 

Coach of the Teas (football) “909 

Coachella Canal ............ 141 

rect peed Club Amer. Oaks. .891 
‘oal: 

China iar ope 
Exports, 1947-50 
TICE PIKE. a ees Ranke y avin ve 
Production, 1925-50 ....... 670 
Used producing electricity 664 

Coast Saad U. §.: 

ROA GOIAY: — Oo Se ila estore as 515 
Oacunitics, World War II..518 


Descriptive ............... 515 
Expenditures, 1950-51 ...'.. 673 
ETI SIAL By) 5 aches ago eiaist sion ines 511 
Pay scale, allowances. 910-511 
Women’s Reserve ......... 515 
Coastline, U. S. ..........A35 
Cobalt therapy (cancer) ....276 
Coca-Cola (name origin) ...660 
Cochin-China .............. 321 
Cocoa Exchange, N. Y....... 592 
Code signals, Morse......... 507 
Cocos Islands ..........+.4.- 303 
Cody, William F. (museum) 545 


Coffee: " 
Consumption, per capita .. 
Imports, 1947-50 6 
Production (Brazil) 

Coffee & Sugar Exch., N. ¥.. 

ors Mickey (sentenced) .. 

Coimage: 0... ees 685, 686 

Coke areduetioh: exports ... 

Cold war see Foreign 

relations, U. S._ 

Collaza, Oscar... »- 202, 

Collective farms, U.S.S.B. .. 

College Entrance Exam. Bd. .592 

College stadiums 8 

Colleges and Universities : a 


Americano .0: sees 4-573 
Associations .......-. 592, 604 
Bribery inquiry ..... 210, 254 
LOH a0: 1: Loh: eater PRA OLA Pe 573 
Degrees granted (no.) ....580 
Draft deferment tests ....221 
Endowments .......... 569-570 
PIDCOMMeNG He oe ic calc whee 580 
By college ..... 554-573 
By state ...... Bets) 


First state ... 107 
Fraternities ...... 42, bidlart 
Governing officials 42, 544-573 
Journalism, Bivat school of 109 
PULUON et carl sasewee Orca 564-569 
Libraries .. 546-552 
Medical schools .......... 

Normal schools ... 


Number, by state ......... 79 
Observatories ............. 801 
2113968 (0) Ogee Re ae ee 554-564 
SOLOTHICS Hs os vie ano 577-578 
BLAGUIM A ier bdi is 3) ocelnie o pu0 831 


Teachers (by college) es 573 


Teachers colleges ...-. 1-573 
Team nicknames bo4-008 
Television course ......... 506 
U. S. overpayments to....232 
See also Education 
Collier Trophy (aviation)...615 
Collingwood Prize (eng.) ...615 
Colombia: F 
Area, population, capital. .314 


Bogota conference ...198, 230 


Steep eee 


Gold production . F2 
Gold reserve, 1950'........ 684 
Merchant ERR teas 640 
Peete production |... 671 
Railroad mileage ........- 650 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Telephones: . 20.00... cake 656 
ONeN papas waterfall ....460 
Trade, Foreign ...... 4, 637 
Volcanay wsuaae ete - 
World Bank loan ........ 267 
Colombo Plan .,.... 298, 299, 527 
Colon (currency) ........... 315; 
Colone (currency) ..... «343 


cy) 
Colonial Historical Park 
Colonial restorations 
Colorado: 
Admitted to Union........ 132 
ieee statistics. .625-631 
Aves, TANK. es heen aa 132 
Birth, ‘death statistics..... 
Capita 132 
Donnas: county seats .... 
Descriptive .. 
Governor ... 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws. 46 
Motto, nickname, flower he 
: salaries ... 
Population, 1860-1950. .go0-30t 


Cities, counties .,..401, 
Railnogds: 2. cso ee Oe 
Social security ...... 706, 707 
Taxes .....) 51, 692, 895, 697 
Vital statistics .....: 439-447 
See Also States, U. S. 

Colorado River ....136, 141, 181 
Colorado River Aqueduct. ...14L 
Colorado Spr. Art Center .. .545 


Colorado Territory \........, 132 
Colorado, Univ. of, Library .547 
Colors: 
Psychological effects of ... 
Spectrum . B08 
Colossus of Rhodes... ...... 452 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 


Color television .......... 506 
Merger. 2). acleatcpeaeyersebare 229 
Poshouy AWSIGN a eae vs 61T 
Columbia River ....... 114, 136 
Channels. - 5 0. sit teste ake 464 


141 
Columbia River Throughway 667 
Columbia University: 
American Assembly 
Awards ..... 613, 614, 61 
hool . 


Libraries 

Rockefeller Center ; 
Columbian Exposition, 1893 
Columbus, Christopher 180, 3 
Columbus Day 4 
Columbus, Ohio: 


Buildings, Tall ..... 02265 471 
MAYO 5 we sinyetini saat mene 83 
Population ........:. 433, 434 


Comets, “meteors 
Cominform, Comintern see 
Communist party, World 
Comino Island (area) 
Commerce, Department of: 
Administrative personnel. ..57 
Employees (number) 
Expenditures, 1950-51 
Secretaries, 1903-51, eh uae 
Commercial Soar aa (U. 8.) ere 


Committees, U. S. Congress. .66 
Commodities: 
Exports, imports 664-665 


Price support program, 270-271 


Production, consumption. .630 

Wholesale price index ....678 
Commodity Credit Corp.: 

Expenditures, 1950-51 673 


Price support program .270-271 
Report, 1951 238 
Commonwealth Club, Calif. 613 
Commonwealth Fund .. . 586 
Communist China see China 
Communist party, U. S.: 
Foreign agents act upheld. 225 
Foreign ties cut 195 
Hall, Gus (arrest) 


Hollywood figures 201, 213 
Internal Security Act ..... 701 
Leaders 
Bail ruling ........ . .250 
Convicted: .#...5... 200, 201 
Hearing granted ..... 246 
Imprisoned’? 3:5 5 s.0'so4;<..5= 226 


cs 


te 
National Comimitiee 
Public schools ban 
Bor ae ee gi 


s. 238 
Baiveuniy ve at challenged .218 


Reh Ory 21 
oath 201, at 254 


Wallace endorsed, 1948... .199 
Workers Order dissolyed. . 1231 
Communist party, World: 
SUMAN oc cretion ie, Hla = 306 
Bulg ori Se ne TIE OREO Ae me 
Caunda OUUIAWS 5c. .u pet 5 
China, People's Republic. .313 
Cominform, Comintern ..349 
Czechoslovakia ...... A ay 
Esi CN hcg orgeet a.ceene aoe 
Germany, East ....... .324 
we war .324 
etti= pla ‘ pan 
Elan siaies 
SEGA rack vie aie 331 


Labor infiltration 
GSOVAG «yan nie 8 
Lithuania ; 
Membership drop 


Mongolian People’s Rep. ..314 
SN ee i, ens 341 
(2000110 El eS oe Gee igor 342 
Ben Marino 225. .2. 5.0.6 343 
vain a Ee AR pcan ae Soy ache a a 314 
TUS eh Te RS eee aS Aca RR i 314 
U. S. PMs er iecthineiteres 349 


Youth Festival, Germany . .238 
Mugoslavia “.......3.. 351, 352 
Commuters to New York City au 


Comoro Islands ............ 21 
Company, Army (defined) ..526 
Compensation: 
Unemployment, First ..... 121 
Workmen’s, N, Y. ....... 151 
Composers, Noted ...... 369-375 
MRET OY EA Nise seste fs Oo sa, e200 360, 366-368 
Composite number .......... 480 
, Compromise of 1850 ........ He 


Compton Cup (rowing) ....862 
Computation Lab. (Harvard) 530 
Comstock Lode ...,........: 110 
Comstock Prize (science) ...618 
Concerts, opera, 1950-51 .279-281 
Condon Museum of Geology. .545 
Confederate Mem. Day..... 499 
Confederate States of Amer. 720 

See also Civil War, U.S. 
Confederation, Articles of ...76 
Confucius, Birth of......... 179 
Congo, Belgian 

see Belgan Congo 


fnneo, French |§.....5.:...; 21 
Congo, Middle (Fr.) ........ 321 
Congo River ................ 457 
Congregational Churches: 
Headquarters .....:..:.... 483 
History, organization ...., 490 
Membership os. .6.....cces 481 
Congress, Continental ....... 716 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 
Affiliated unions ....,....) 262 
Convention, 1951 ........, 261 
Headquarters .........:. 593 
Labor review, 1951 ... 259-261 
Lewis, John i, 8...;195 
Membership Takey Ato 
Murray Award . 
Political Action Comm... . ..63 
Congress, U. 
8ist, Record of nes sheen 204 
82nd, Record of ........ 64-66 
Appropriations (total) ....64 
Committees, Standing ...... 66 
RUE DLCOE aces Si Abie wis’ 183 
House 
Apportionment .,....... 65 
Hall of Representatives 125 
RIN PETA ISS. xcs. acianks ~6 


Rep.-at-large ............ 71 
Revenue bills, Originates,711 
Speakers, 1789-1951 ul 
Inquiries see Congressional 
inquiries 
Legislation see Legislation 
MacArthur address 49-50, 508 
Members 


Address, Form of ...... 612 
Qualifications wtlasane 710, 711 
Terms begine iy. 62805 716 
Peace resojution. .. 3.3.4)! 231 
-Political divisions”... .\.: 60,63 


Congress, U. S. (cont"a.) i 
_ Powers delegated Pisce eo 
i asp (defined) ap he Ss 
Members Pete etl. 42, 90 
Hlection returns -166- 
Troops for Europe ae 4 
Congress, eg weteees 
Base monopoly 1233, 245 
Crime (Kefauver) ...256-257 
Far Eastern policy ....... 232 
Fulbright on morality ....508 
Government morals ..... 245 


Internal Revenue Bureau 257 
Jessup nomination . 244 
Lithofold case (RFC) 
MacArthur removal . 
Narcotics control 
Rears ae Fin. Corp: Be 
Soviet spy rings .......... 
Un-Amer: aotivities ..213, 224 

Connecticut: 

Admitted to Union ...... 132 
Agriculture statistics. .625-631 


Ares, Tank 62-02. uses 132 
Birth, death statistics ....439 
Capital’. vehud st: eames 132 
Counties, county seats ...418 
Descriptive, . 3. o0.50% -100 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor: ot... ess205 2.5 ee 82 
Legislature 8 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower .. 99 
Officials, salaries joo; : Eaea5. 78 
Population, 1790-1950. .396-397 

Cities, counties 401-402, 418 
Social security 706-707 


WAKES: Be oa srentes v 651 

Vital statistics ....... 439-447 

See also States, U.S. 
Conservation: 

Audubon Award .......... 613 

Pledge. ics e scons wee - 720 

Walton League Award 615 
Constants, Astronomical 806 
Constellation (frigate) -184 
Constitution Grigese):. -184 
Constitution Day ..... a 


Constitution State |. 
Constitution, U. S, ...... 709- ats 
Amendments, ..,....;5.. 714-T16 
Presidential term limit.213 
Prohibition, 18th, 2lst..190 
Rights under 5th ‘upheld. 203 
Sas Crete EVE 710-713 
Bill of Rights 
First practical 
How amended 

Index to 

Origins of 

Preamble “i -.57.cu- eaten. q 

Ratification dates (states) . 

Sealed in capsule 1 

States (powers) 

Construction: 

Building materials 
Price index prbolnesiny 
Retail sales (value) i 

Contracts (index) 

Defense housing ........... 

Dwelling units rae 

Expenditures, 1915-50 . 


Permit valuation ..... Sears 
Price ceilings 251 
Ships, 1951 Crorsign) = Stayh ae 672 
Steel curtailment aren direalt 21 


Mr. ‘Ameriea (winner ! 
Mrs» America ....... ; eS 620 
Spelling Bee, Nat'l... |.” 581 
MyDe Writing “ha. ue anes 578 
Continental Congress.) |. 7) 16 
Continental Divide. 109, 110, 464 


Allocati 1947-50 
largest 


Corcoran Gallery of ones 
Cord (wood measure) 
Cordoba (currency) 

Island (area) 


Nutritive value 

Prices, 1930-51 . ae 

Production, 1930-50 ....... 

By state, 1950 
rd yields 


Cornell Univ. Lib: 
Cornhusker State ........... 
Cornmeal (retail prices) .... 
Coronado, Francisco 
Corporations: 
Assets, Caine (total) 
Debt, 1918-4 
Earning: Ss 
Airline (9 mos.) 
Basis for price control . 
Nine mos., 1951 . 
Year, 1949-50 ...42 
Income, National . 
Million stockholders . 
Sales, earnings survey 
Stock prices, 1951 ... 
Taxes 
Act, 1Q50ns% 2545. 
Collectons by sta 
Effect, on profits . 


corthe Hernando 
Cortisone | 


Index numbers iia 678, 
Retail, wholesale prices o88 688 
Costa Rica: 3} 
Area, population, capital<.°315 | 
Descriptive 315; 
0 i 
San Jose (population) ...352 .° 
Trade, Foreign 5, 687 
Volcanoes 
Weights, measures 
Costume Institute 
Cotton: 
Exports, imports 270, 44-665 : 
Industry 


Prices, Lee a8 

Production, 1930-50 |..... 627 

By state, 1950) 2.>..Sene 631 

a ule cone 663 

(survey) ...349 

Seed ae 1930-51... 28 
Cotton Bowl games ......... 

Cotton Exchange, N. ¥....1.. 693 

Cotton State .............4. 97 

Council of Europe ...,...... 3 


Trieste, Free * Territory of 346 
Council of ell 
Council of Trent . 


"york City 
New York State 
Wnited States. ....s. 26... 

verdale; Miles aed 


Cowboys, ‘Leading Rode 
= “o 


3 pore n (U.S. aid) 
~ ee eased. . 


Crete 
| Cricket records _............ 
Crime Investigations: 
Adonis, Joe (sentenced 


Gross, 

Kefauver committee | 

Narcotics control 

New York City 
Fire Department 
Police conspiracy ... 
Richmond borough 

New York State . 


ea, -347 
Crimean War . at .186 
Crimes, penalties: 

; Arrests, by offense, cr .. 441 
“s oe penalty (N. Y)s 1210 
BI es hak TOGO Fics: 440 

Rise, 1951 -245 

Pirst electrocution, N.Y...187 
Kidnapings, 1932-50........ 42 
“Mercy killings,” 950". 201 


Murder .. 1.441 


New York City statistics .|161 

Prison population ......... 441 
Crippled Children Services. .708 
oe OG a 615 
MEE ER hose (Sat wea’ y Cercle 0% 351 
Crocker Art Gallery......... 544 
Croes Medal fedemeering): -615 
Cromwell, Oliver............ 182 


Crops (farm) see Farms, U.S. 
Cross Bay Parkway Bridge. .161 


Cross-country runs, walks...874 
Crucifixion, The............. 180 
Orusades, The............... 180 
Cruzeiro (currency) ......... 310 
Crystal Palace, N.Y.C........ 186 
Cuba: 
Area, population, capital. .315 
PESCTIDUIVE ee ee eres 315 
Gold reserve, 1950 ........ 84 
Havana (population) ..... 352 
Merchant fleet ............ 640 
Ostend Manifesto .......: 188 
Petroleum production ,....671 
Sugar production 77.315, 662 
Telephones ....¥..... .656 
Trade, U. S. (value) 637 


Weights, measures . 
Cuba Cup (yachting). 
Cube roots 


Cubic measures. 472-475 
Cullum Medal (geo .616 
Curacao Islandy™........ 337, 456 
Curb Exchange, =3.¥......... 593 


871 


yidual foreign countries 
(Descriptive) 
Currency, U.S.: 
Bureau of the Mint 
Circulation, Amount in ....6 


Coin exhibit ............+. 169 
Counterfeit (detecting) 685 
Foreign exchange rates ..684 
Old (Vale) ouside 687 


Gold payments Casaubon 103 


Interest rates ....... , 690 
OLLTALGS ON 00". vis cic's, ares 720 
Silver coinage ............ 686 
Stock of, 1915-51......... ti 


Currier Gallery of Art....... 
Guster, Gen. Geo. 109, 113, ib 
Custis, Martha D............ 
Customs, U.S.: 

Courts 


Customs, U. 8. (cont’d.) 
chaied tere 


Expen 673 
Receipts. | 1930-61 . 673, 686 


Cycles, Chronological, 1952. .803 
Cycling records.............. 859 
Cyclones (descr hb a 800 
ere ers see Disaste: 
us 


Czechoslovakia: 

Area, population, capital. .315 
Benes Tesigns 224. ah - 198 
Beran, Archbishop Josef. .214 
foe epopuleuon? edge Mep ie 352 

Communist purge, 1951 ...211 
Descriptive oo. 6.8 2.2... 315 
Engineer escapes with train 241 
German occupation, 1939 ..195 


Hungary, Land awarded to.195 


Oatis, William N. (trial). .220 
Petroleum production 671 
paises mileage .-....... 650 
pupae production ......... 662 
PRONE!S? | Sy oso 656 
Trade, Foreign 242, 316, 637 
U.S. flyer held .......... 230 
Czechs, Noted............... 360 
a be 
P: ae LABTAIG oo. eee > es 
D-Day Apt Rest War II) 525 
Dad Vail regattas ......... 862 
Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa ....321 
Dairy products: 
Consumption, per capita . .630 
PURPOLCE HT AG Secs ol teal eeloa 6 


Imports (restrictions) 
Retail price index .... 
Dakota Territory 
Dalai Lama 
Dallas, Texas: 
Buildings, Tall 
City manager . 
Hall of State 


Population ....... 434 
State Fair (largest) 634 
Dalmatia ............ 


Daly Medal (geog.) 


Damao, Portuguese India 342 
Dams: 
WOREASI sas sere dois eiph 139 
Highest, largest <).\.30). cu. 139 
United States ........ 138-139 
Descriptive ......... 141-143 
Danes: 
English rulers ............ 354 
Boba ties Gos 3 Gove cigetemitt te 360 
Danish West Indies see 
Virgin Islands 
DOROBUE a oiiir is eepkaee eee 341 
Dardanelles ................ 346 
Dare, Virginia ......... 112, 181 
Dartmouth Hist. Soc. ...... 531 
Date line, International ....796 


Dates, Days between two ...805 
Dates, Memorable ...... 179-202 
Daughter’ s Day i 
Daughters of the American i 


Revolution Library ..... 29 
Davenport Museum woo ) 2.539 
Davies, John P., Jr. ... - 232 
Davis Cup (tennis) 858 
Davis, Jefferson ...104, 499, 720 


Davis Library (Un. of Calif, ) 546 


Davis Dam 141 
Day, Length of _...... , 808 
Day Medal (geology) ....... 616 
Daylight saving time ..795, 796 


Days between two dates ....805 
ays: 
Fast (church) 


Siete 495, 496 

Holy (Greek Church) ..... 494 
Names, Origins of ....... 

Public holidays ....... 498-499 

Dayton, Ohio ............... 114 


Deaf, Associations for the ..593 
Dearborn, Mich, (exhibits) 540 
Death Valley TUL Ke het ie Oe 98 
Deaths: 

Accidental (number, types) 440 


Assassinations ............ 174 
Canadian statistics ....... 94 
Disease (number, rate) ...440 
Earthquakes ..;....... ..178 
Motor vehicle ....... 442-443 
Mountain climbing ..... 282 
New York State .......... 145 


Notable persons, 1951 285-288 
Number, rate, cause ..439-443 


cont’d. 
ba piel ( T olienis 


Ship sinkings ........ 15-178 
Wat ching Eons Oa caereiss 1B 
See also Disasters 


Publie see lic Debt 
World War m toeea U.S.) 518 
Decathlon: 


Champions, 1925-51 
Olympic records .. 
World record 
Decimals to: fractions 
Declaration of Independence a 
Sealed in capsule 
Bigmets 55 ishis cov ate aes 
Declination, Magnetic 
Decoration Day ............. 
Deering Library ............ 
Defenders Memorial Grove. 389 
Defense, Department of: 
Administrative personnel .. -56 


Amount allocated, 1951 ...236 
Appropriations, ewe 65 
Employees (number) ..... 70 
BStablished “ics os eae 713 
Expenditures, 1950-51 673 
Secretaries, 1947-51 .....,. 13 


Salute (artillery) 
See also Armed Forces, U. 5. 
Defense. Materials Agency .. .238 

Defense Mobilization, Office of 
Employees. (number) 1 
Labor boycott ...209, 216, 218 
Oil resources pool 
Progress reports 

Defense, National: 
Aircraft Production Board 233 
Appropriations ....65, 204, 223 
Armed forces unified, 1947198 
Generals, admirals ...522-523 


Housing legislation ....... 64 
Manpower shortages ..... 232 
Military budget, 1952 ....218 
Military expansion, 1952 ..218 


Naval construction bill .... 
Production report ae 
Universal training law 

Defense Production "act, M951" 253 

De Gasperi, Alcide 

Degrees, College (number 
granted, by field of study) 580 


De Hirsch Fund ........... 585 
De. Jonge, Dirk=s o2.0-5..0 et 194 
Del Mar racing ............. 897 
Delaware: 
Admitted to Union ....... 132 
ee statistics .625-632 
Area, Tank. sce e 132 
- Birth, ieathl statistics ....439 
Capital -.<.cn one anes 132 
Counties, county seats ....418 
Deseriptive © Ac c.ouciseann 100 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 


Motto, nickname, flower ..100 
Officials, salaries .... 18 
Population, 1790-1950 396-397 

Cities, counties ...40: , 418 


podial security 

Vitel statistics 

See also States, U. S. 
Delaware Park racing .. 
Delgado Museum 35 
Democratic Action, Amer. for 63 


Democratic Living Award ..615 
Democratic party: 
Boyle resigns as Ch. ..... 258 
Convention cities ....224, 765 
National committee ....... 63 
Nominees, 1900-48 ........ 765 
Possibilities, 1952 ....... 2 
RFC inquiry: to... s a 258 
Symbol, Origin of ........ 364 
Denison Dam ..... 117, 139, 142 
Denmark: 
Area, population, capital . 316 
Cities (population) ...... 352 
Descriptive: ec. dase hulp 316 
Gold reserve, 1950 ......... 684 
Greenland pact with U. S. 218 
Merchant fleet ....0/-.23.0- 40 
Noted persons ............ 360 
Railroad mileage ..... 650- 
PUMSTS Nive dy ie aes 16, 358 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Telephones 20. i) i.<) rae elim 656 
Trade, Foreign ......316, 637 
Weights, measures ....... 477 
World Bank loan ......... 267 


ae Mckinley expedition . cH 
Department stores (sales) . .678 
Departments, U.S. Govt.: 
Abbreviations for ........ Tl 
Employees (number) ..... 70 
Executive personnel ....56-57 
See also specific departments 
Dependencies, U.S. .........- 453 
Derwent Awards (theater)..618 
Design, Index of American 11128 
Design, Nat’l Academy of ...169 
Des Moines Art Center (Ia.) tA 


DeSoto, Hernando ......... 8 
Detention Hq., Federal ..... 
Detroit, Michie eas ek. 
Buildings, MALE Sats Ysiovaiainoys % 
Historical ‘Museum ........ 54 
PIGTSO. EQCINE 6: cine aie ones): 
anstitute of Arts ......... 
PEELV OT Na orat on lare rasa, gorse ad one 83 
piers, TST TET) eleate 5s RD oe A 
Population ........... 
Postal receipts. ....-..... 503 
Race riots, 1943 .......... 196 
Detroit, Univ. of, Library ..547 
Devils Island ............... 322 
Devon Island (area) ........ 456 
Dewar Cup (curling) ....... 871 


Dewey, Commodore George. .188 
Dewey, Thomas E.: 
Blection returns ...... 135-763 


Troops for Europe issues . .268 - 


U. S. Far East policy 225, 236 


Dexter Library ............. 552 
DeYoung Memorial Museum 544 
EIR DHEES oily ccs ee aie 275, 440 
Diamond Sculls (rowing) ...862 
Diamond State ............. 100 
Diamonds: 
Imports, 1947-50 .......... 664 
Only state mining ........ 98 
Production 
Belgian Congo ......... 309 
Union of South Africa .301 
Smuggling ring ........... 208 
Diana, Temple of .......... 452 
Dice (probabilities, odds) ..850 
Diego Garcia Island ........ 302 
Diesel engine patented ..... 188 
Diligenti quintuplets ....... 449 
Dillinger, John (death) ....193 
DiMaggio, Joe Lota ag Volew 42 
Dimmock, Mary S. L........ 390 
Dinar pitentans 308, 333, 351 
Diomede Islands (area) ..... 456 
Dionne quintuplets ......... 449 
Dirigibles: 


Akron (lost) .. 
Graf Zeppelin 
Hindenburg . 
Los’ Angeles (Z 
Macon lost ..... mA 
Ocean flights ....... a 
RUMOUR SSW hahtiNe a fcintalaven' sore 
Bhenandogh. 0s. .nceeces 
R-101 destroyed 
ZR=2 explosion ........... 
Disability benefits, N.Y. ....151 
Disasters: 
Aircraft see Chronology 


Avalanche, Alps, 1951 ....208 
Cyclones 
RELL Sy OAS. Heal a entrea 196 
Missouri, Ill., Ind., 1925 192 
Earthquakes SKiteba. tients, eres 178 
Pormosa;: L96L iss 249 
Explosions 
Black Tom, N. J., 1916 ..190 
Brighton, Wie Yee: lay os 244 
Centralia, Ill., 1947 .....197 


Cleveland, O., 1944 .... 196 
Farben plant, Ger., 1948 199 
Halifax harbor 
Hercules plant, N Se Lrird RS fo) 
Indiana jet plant, isi ae 
Jerusalem hotel, 1946 
Los Angeles Times, 1910 189 
New London, Tex., 1937 194 
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2883 se D 
Paris, 1887 (theater) ro onelson, Rachel ..... 
U. S. see Fires, U.S. - elly Fi Sec 

Floods 
China, 1887, 1911 ..187, 189 
Iran, we ME ER PIES, oS 251 
Tialy,, 195i 4 nee eee 249°} Drachma (currency) ....... ¥ 
qohaMawn, Pa., 1889 ...187 
Manchuria, 1951 ....... 239 m ‘ 
Mexico, (Stik ee 240 ft y ed 
Midwest, U. S., 1951 ....231 ir Franeis ..... o€ 
Mississippi R., ..... 192, 194 (m ys sa. 
Vermont, 1927 .........- 192 

Hurricanes 
Atlantic Coast, 1938 .,..194 
Florida, Miss., La., 1947 198 
Galveston, 1900, 1915 188, 190 
Gulf states, 1926 ....... 192 


7 
| 
j 
wae ae a ae ae | RE | 
est Indies 2.5 jon, Nv¥kG. <<44 
West Indies, [Ont oe 240 ‘Addiction, N.¥.C i 
Railroad accidents ....... 178 Discoveries . | 
SiG ecto: 175-178, 524-525 Federal committee 
Structures, Collapse of Gordon, Waxey .... 
Brazilian theater ....... 244 Narcotics law ..........s ey 
Dam, Calif., 1928 ...... 192 Senate crime report ...... 7 
Knickerbocker Theater ..191 | pry measures 2 472-475 } 
Park Pl., N.¥.C., 1891 ..187 | Ducie Island..2)1..2271)1. 9 
Tidal at India, 1942 ../196 Duck pin bowling . os 844-845 ! 
Tormadges: 45% seas: sae 202 | Duff Islands ........... 304 
Typhoon, Japan, 1951 ..... 248 | Dufy Cup (soccer) | eee vo gat 
Volcanic eruptions Duke Endowmen tet 
Mauna Loa, 1950 ....... 201 | Duke Univ. Sey a 
Mt. Lamington, 1951 ...208 | Duke of Windsor ...... 194, 195 
Mt. Pelee, 1008 160, 324 | Dulles, Jahu Foster gaa 46-48 * 
See also Riots, panics Dumbarton Oaks Conference 263 | 
Disciples of Christ Church: Dunkirk Baitle 9 of 524 4 
Headquarters... sedans 483 DuPont, E. -. ee 4 
ea Bieter li Earnings, Toa0 9 Cs ey Re 
enipere.y Hydrogen bomb, To build 201° 7 
Discovery Day .. Nylon patents ; 
Discrimination, N Comm. Duryea Brothers _......1 188. 470 ~ 
Discus throw records ...868, 871 | Huteh Ghar Loastaten "533 Pa 
hale games-..... 863, 865 Dutch East Indies see ~ oi 
seases: 
Compensation, N. Y. ..... 151 Pate eee Republi¢ of - 337 
Pela ns Bese She ae Dutch New Guinea ........ 327 : 
Displaced Persons Law __ 201 | Dutch painters, Noted ...... 364 
a ie Dutch West Indies ........,.387 
Distances between cities: D Stak \ ar 
Airline “acm cust obra e 95-96 | Pwyer Stakes ....-..0i-4 888 
Automobile touring ...652-654 > 
Caribbean-Gulf ports .....646 |~ E 
oat soe oe ant 53 
anama-other ports ...... 64) ~ 
San Francisco-foreign ....646 | ECA see Econqmic Cooperation ; 
South American ports ....646 Administration { 
Distilled spirits see Liquor Eagles, Fraternal Order of , 594 , 
District of Columbia: Earhart, Amelia ....._. 194, 466 
Altitudes: 07). vasenbee ces coe Earth, The; : . 
ATesg, cc 8a ee AXIS ...:.7 2iwe) 0 ao 769 
Automobile statistics 651, 833 Curvature’ of ~.:,. 2) 350% 804 
Banking statistics ....,... 683 Density, mass .../.2...... 453 
Birth, death statistics ....439 Descriptive. Vs... . coke 453 ; 
Descriptive nblode:cheretete fle 121-122 eons tate tae 453, . 806 
Education statistics ..579, 581 
Farms (statistics) . 62 
Federal courts ... 
Geographic center 


lenge 


Sun, Distance to .. 


Earthquakes .,,:... 
Formosa, 1951 .. 
Japan (zone) .... 
East Africa, British |. 
706, 707 | East Africa, Portuguese .._. 

Taxes, ih. i » 693, 696, 697 | East Indies, Netherlands ... 

Vital satiniiee ‘Seah oe °439-447 | East-West games: 

See also Washington, D. C. College basketball ....... 
District court judges ..... 58-59 Football (Shrine) ........ 
Ditson Award (music) ...... 615 Negro baseball stars ..... 
Diu, Portuguese India ...... 342 Polo championship + rentetee 
Diving champions, 1951 __... 880 | Easter Island .......... 312, 


Division, ary (defined) ...526 | Easter Monday 4! 
2 ily ak lites its a 479 | Easter Sundown: 1901-2100 | 495 


Divorce: Eastern Orthodox Chur 
Grounds for oy state) ...446 Headquarters ..... Mee . 483 
Number, rate™.3 24. 0. 0cnue 444 Holy Days (Greek) ,,. 494 


yeeae 398 * Membership 
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Education Board, 


_E 


umber) 70 
Lo Nag adi, 236 
nditures, 1 950-51 gee 


man, Paul G 


203 
. 198, 202 
224 
Italy, Aid to 


233 
reson. Bi Snowe aid to 230 
omic Stabilization Agency: 


Employees (number) ..... 70 
Johnston, Eric ....... 205, 251 
Price control program ....218 
Wa e-price freeze ...205, 209 
Agoyan waterfall 015.2... 60 
Area, population, capital ..317 
Cities (population). ....... 352 
RUSSCV IBV 0S Ns ck 317 
Merchant fleet ............ 640 
Peru, Dispute. with ...... 238 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
President visits U:S. .....230 
Railroad mileage ........ 

Trade, Foreign ...... 317, 637 
IC ATO yo 6 se ag oat sv iS 461 
Weights, measures ....... 477 


Edgar Awards Tene). .614 
Edict of Milan 180 


Award _feneineering) oes Glo 

P Poundation © 2.5 2.2..0.2..-: 586 

itinen "Oe LA ees een 540 

Kinetoscope’ .............5. 188 

WMOOTALOry. bie sei esse 531 
Education: 

Associations .........4... 


Colleges, universities . “Spacb13 
Enrollment in schools: 
By state 


Census survey 
Coll 


eges 
Public schools 
Vocational . 
Expenditures 
Federal aid . 
Illiteracy decline .. 581 
New York City ......155, 163 
New York Siate statistics ..152 
Professional societies ..575, 577 
Schools 


Attendance ......... 579-581 

Number, type .......... 579 
Segregation ......... 227, 231 
Teachers 

Number (by cpuece™) ens 

Public school (total) .579 
Television, Use of :....... 501 
UN: © program ........ 235 
Veterans 

Enrollment: ...........-. 580 

ola 2 ae 520 


Schools overpaid 
See also Colleges and Uni- 
yersities, Public schools 

General . .586 


Educators, Noted cs)... cues, 379 
Edward VII abdicates . .194 
BES: 
Number to a pound . 476 
Nutritive value .... . 635 
Prices 28, 688 


Production, ‘consumption . -630 
Retail price index ........ 688 


Egleston Medal (engineering) ais 


Egypt: 

Area, population, capital ..317 
Cities (population) ........ 352 
HPESCLIDUVE Spivak ke 317 
Gold reserve, 1950 ........ 684 
Merchant fleet ..........-- 640 
SUSIE RUSVGY aie ctacaimsiacets 6.0 317 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
Pyramids ........ 179, 452, 471 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
MOPS TAMING sees 318 
fei th bab au ei a ea 179, 452 
TCA OF oT) RS Rio creer ae 643 

Blockade. 22... 2.5. A 


Great Britain, dispute .. 
Sugar product: ion ... 6éa 
Sun worship introduced . 

Telephones 
Trade, Foreign 


Boyhood home ............ » 104 
Candidacy Taiyeunaed vied, 202 
ly ae 


PF PIGMALLY © ort rare Meee mee asd 
Freedoms Found. Award . 
Lag Bepied 6.1 ain ke oe 
NATO Hag ti er hens 622 


SHAPE ee ao Atlantic 


aty 
Eisler, Gerhaxt (seized) ...-200 
El Salvador see Salvador 


Elba Island (area) ..,....... 56 
Election Day .....--5....055. 498 
Election returns: 
Governors 4... 6. 2 andes , 168 
Mayor, aM: ye CroGuag eres 154 
Presiden 
By ates 1872-1948 735-763 


Popular vote, 1844- Meds . 164 
Republican gains, 1950 ...202 
Senators, by state .42, 766-767 


Law (Constitution) -..712,-714 

President, 1932-48 ........ 763 
Electrical energy production 664 
Electrical Engineers .... 
Electrocution, First, N.Y. 187 


yay votes: 


“Elements see Chemical elements 


Elizabeth, Princess: 
Annuity 
Canadian stamp honors ...503 
peeriaee children ...198, 202 

Elizabeth, Queen of England 181 

Elk a Patina Foundation ...586 

Elks, 594 


Ellesmere Isiand (area) ..... 456 
Ellice Islands .......... 04 

ipation Proclamation. .186 
Ember Days (church) ....... 495 
Emerald Isle .............. -328 


Emergency Court. of Appeals 58 

Emigration see Immigration, 
Emigration 

Emmett Medal Senet? Pe ne 

Empire City racing ....891, 897 


Empire State ............... 112 
Empire State Building ..... 165 
Plane accident, 1945 ...... 196 
fi Re by ee See on ae 
Empire State of the South . 
Employment: 


Farms, 1910- SO scl atars 
Government, U. 

Hosiery industry . 
Index numbers .. 
Labor review, 1951 
Manufacturing 
Occupation groups ........ 436 
Peak, All-time (1951) ....236 
Population statistics q 
Radio, television .... 
Railroads (no. of workers) 649 


Steel industry (peak) .. 289 
West coast cities’ ...... 666-667 
Employment services ...704-705 
Enderbury Island ........... 124 
Endowments: 
Colleges, universities ..569-570 
Foundations .. ss. 3585 
Engineering societies ..575, 576 
England: ® 
Area, population ......... 289 
Buckingham Palace ...... 293 
Camiber bury &.), 2.7. siete © bese) 293 
GHAYiIeS AE rove sts Seat 182 
Churcebvor os ecaeeiwn 181, 182 
Cities (population) ....... 
Cromwell, Oliver. oo)... sn. 182 


Edward VIII abdicates 194 
Elizabeth, Princess ..198, 290 


Visits Canada .......... 248 
Blizabeth, Queen .........181 
George Vv (death) 194 
George VI ..194, 195, 244, 290 
Henry VIil and wives ....181 
Historic sites. 2-4... 2-5. 293 
HOGS) 2 tise cites 2 ergo 498 
Magna Carta .....00.. ae tp EE) 
Margaret, Princess ...234, 290 
Noted persons ......... 359-360 
PA ROMLLOLY strain 0ls:o donee 293 


Penny postage begun ..... 185 
Poets Laureate ....... hr 

PAGOE SIA, = calito wy 
Slavery outlawed .. no 
Stone of Scone stolen |... 


al 
niti 
nglish C! 
Bleriot’s flight ...... Pome. 
Swimmers, 1875-1951 ..... 880 
English 1; Uf er , 583 
Engravers, Noted ........... 381 
nace Temple at ....,... 452 
Epiphany 005.0 45.-3 conse ue 8 


Episcopal Church see Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sheree 
Equal pay law, N. ¥. ...... 
Equality State ............. 121 
Equatorial Africa, French , .321 
Equinoxes 769 


Eras: 
Christian, Beginning of ..179 


Chronological, 1952 ....... 80. 
Erickson, F. ..208, 209, 225, 24! 
Ericsson, Leif .......... 180 
Erie Canal. 3 isc.:. sana 
Erie, Lake ........ 143, 148, 

Uy ere Aan peer ee eras 


Errata and Addenda ........ 
Escalator (name origin) ... 
Escudo (currency) .........-: 
Haplotase, sabotage: 
rothman, Abraham .. 
Communist saboteurs 
Internal Security Act . 
Moskowitz, Miriam .. 
Rosenberg trial ...... 216, 253 
Scientist X figures cleared 225 
U.S.S.R. ‘satellites ...... 235 
U.S.S.R. pps ea Se # 238 
Essex Institute (Mass.). -530 
Estate taxes: 
Federal 
Stat 


Estonia: 
Area, population, capital. ..318 
Descriptive 17) ..ceeeers 31 
Merchant fleet .:......... 640 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Soviet Socialistic Republic. oa8 
Etchers, Noted 381 
Ethiopia: 
Addis Ababa (population) . .352 
Area, population, capital. ..318 
Descriptive 318 


Eritrea, Union with ...... 203 

Italy, War with ......193, 319 

‘Waterfalls | : 0.5 '.cj eens 400) 

World Bank loan ......... 267 
Eur 


ope: 
Area, dimensions 453 
Defense see North Atiantic 
Treaty Orgn 
Exports, aborts, (value) 3 
Mountain peaks . . 454 
Petroleum production — 
Population F 
Production report 
Railroad mileage . 
FRETS.) iis ene ; 
Sugar production .........66 
Telephone statistics 
Trade, U.S. Wiwrencgi 
Troops for (debate). 
Europe, Council of ....... 
European Payments Union: 
Grants to, 1951 
Operations, quotas ..... 228 
European Recovery Program 
see Economic Cooperation 


Administration 
Evangelical Churches: 
Headquarters: 3. carats woe 483 
History, organization ....-. 491 
Membership .........- 1-482 
Evening stars, 1952 ......... 790 
Events: 
Chronology, 1951 .. 203-254 
Korean war (political). ..52-54 
Memorable dates . 179-202 


Military (U.S.), 1900-51... 526 

One hundred years ago ....284 

Outstanding, 1951 43 
Everglades National Park... Pir 
Evergreen State ...... peer siac | 
Evolution: 

Geological eras ..........: 

Scopes, John T. (trial)....192 
Excelsior Handicap 
Excess profits tax ........ 68, 204 
Exchange rates (currency) ...684 


Excise taxes ........ 64, 68, 679 
Expenditures, U.S.: 
Army, 1920-51 ...5..00....512 
By agency, 1950-51 673 


"Yforean a ures, U. S. (cont? d.) 
‘orean nae SOD Ire suet 237 
avy, 1925-50’ ..... Doutarat 613 
Postal, 1900-49 ...... aie DOS 
jy fo pai reer ea ra 675 
ion: 
America, [492-1793 reece 368 
National Geographic Soc.. .382 
ts SMe eee 459-460 
2 ae 359-365, 368, 379 


Explosions see Disasters 
Export-Import Bank: 
Kmployees (number) 
Expenditures, mec 
Operations, 1951 . 
mports: 
tomic isotopes 
*Commodities .... 
Corn, 1935-50 . .. 634 
Dairy imports ‘restricted | .233 
Economic class, 1925-50. ..638 
LEST) US ae ee oi eae 663 
Liquors, wines, spirits..... 638 


DEES ins cic pact exahag aves tis 661 
Relict isomibaks (value) 636 
Ti ACE) 2) i a , 240 
Masitr Sct... oo se os 527, 639 
LETTE ier gs EE OE ie 
Value, 1920-50 ...... 636, 637 
Wheat, 1935-50 ........... 634 
Express Service (rail, air)....650 
hi — 
F.B.1. see Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
MVP CESLIO vy 5 'c.p csclomleselna yaa © 505 


Fabric production. . 
Factors (numbers) . 


Faeroe’ Islan 456 
Falk Foundation............. 586 
Falkland Island: 305,. 456 
Fall, Albert B................ 92 
Wall (SEBSON) = 5: - cease sere 69 
Fall River Reservoir......... 143 
Fails, Deaths caused by ....440 
Families in U.S. (number). . .398 
Famous people see Notable 
persons 

Fanning Islands ........... 04 
Far Eastern Library......... 52 


Farm Credit Administration. .631 
Farms, U.S.: 
Acreage, 1850-1945 
Cooperatives 
Crops 
Price index (wholesale) 689 
Production 7 
Debt, 1918-49 
Egg production 
Employment 
Grain supply, Visible 
Harvested acreage 
Implements, retail sales .. 
Income (by state) ........ 
Parestouk, 1890-1951 


Migratory labor report ....216 
Mortgage: 66, 632 
1850-1945 


ges 
Number, 
Population, 1910-51 399 
Price support ....238, 270-271 


Imports (restrictions) 233 
Prices 
Crops, 1930-51 ........ 628 
Index, 1915-50 ......... 26 
Livestock, 1930-51 ......628 
State with most ........... 117 
Value, 1850-1945 .......... 625 
Wages, 1910-51 ........... 628 
See also Agriculture 
Faroe Islands,.......... 316, 456 
Farouk I (Egypt)............ 318 
Fascism see under Italy, Spain 
Fashion Stakes.............. 891 


Fast Day (New Hampshire). .499 
Fast days (church) 495 
Fastest trips: 


DRIES BL, Tia ys tho: 2/4 4 sus Varo eats 66 
Around the world ........ 465 
RRM e meri aay 0 cise 4 ose T, 648 
ANSI Seas Tesi fo sas ootg shit steer Viole 46 
See also Racing 
Father of the Year, Amer... .620 
Father's: Day... .653..seeees 499 


Fathom (measurement) 
Fats and Oils: 
Consumption, per capita san8 
Food conten 635 
Imports, 
Retail price index 
Fayal Island (area)......... 456 
Fechteler, Adm. William M. :211 


of 

Peete es ae ee 
ya : oe 
Federal Communications Comm: 
or television .........- 506 
Employees (number) ..... 10° 
Rai bee apes 507 

Federal co 


Eccles, - 
Employees (number) 
Stock margins raised 
Federal taxes see Taxes, Federal 
Federal Trade Commission: 
Cigarette ads curbed 
rporate-earnings survey 


Employees (number) ..... 70 
Profit rate survey ....... 239 
Publishers, Accuses ....... 232_ 
Sea see Scholarships 
ica x Dp Sak ete ieee 586 
Fels Planetarium............ 533 
Fencing, 1951) 22... ees cnn 850 
Fernando Po (Spanish) .. .334 
Festival of Britain ...... » 293 
Rextatien Gs, 5.0.0 cvstiece eae 331 
Field, Cyrus W. ............ 186 
Field, Frederick V...213, 226, 233 - 
Fiji Islands -........ 304, 456 
Fillmore, Millard (Bey 386 
Film Critics Award . -615 


Fimance ............- 
Banking statistics 
New York State 


220 


Budget, ‘U.S. ....... 3-67 
Business leaders, Noted ..381 
Income, National ..... 677-678 
See also Corporations, 
Chronology, 1951 
Fine Arts: 
Guggenheim Foundation ..586 
Museums, galleries . ..529-545 
New York City ...164-173 
Washington, D. C. ..125-131 
National Collection of ....131 
Finger Lakes, N. ¥. ........ 48 
Fingerprints (F.B.I.) file ..441 
Finland: 
Area, population, capital ..319 
Cities (population) ....... 352 
Descriptive \. Vs co.c smn 319 
Merchant fleet ...... 319, 640 
Railroad mileage ........ 650 
Telephones’ <.cs.suetntes 656 
Trade, Foreign .....319, 637 
World Bank loan ......... 267 
Finns, Noted ..,...........- 365 
Firearms meomenee deaths) 440 
Fires, U. 
Baltimorn TODS ar temisionee 89 
Charleston, S. C., 1838 ...185 
Chelsea, Mass., LBOBS Sore. 189 
Chicago, Tl., TET ote wee 187 
Cocoanut Grove, 1942 ||. || 196 
Forest 
Losses, cause8. ........ 80. 
Wisconsin, 1871 2. ....., 87 
Hartford, 1944 (circus) ...196 
Hoboken docks ............ 188 
Hospital, Ohio, 1929 ..... 192 
Hotels 
LaSalle (Chicago, 1946) 197 
Royal (N. Y. C., 1892) .188 
Winecofft (Atlanta, 1946) 197 
Losses, 1907-50 f , 683 
New York City, 1835 1 


Ohio penitentiary, 1930 
San Francisco, 1906 ... 
Schools 
Camden, S. C., 1923 .... 
Collingswood, }., 1908 .. 
Theaters 


Boyerstown, Pa., 1908 ..189 
Brooklyn, 1876 ......... 187 
Iroquois (Iil., 1903) 189 
Strand (Mass., 1941) .195 
Firestone Library ........... 551 
First state ..:..000.....050., 100 
Firth of Forth ............ 292 
fis t 
msumption, per capita ..63 
Imports, 1947-50 x + emake be 
Nutritive value ......°7° 7’ 35 
Trout, Home of largest ...101 
Fisher Award (chemistry) ...614 
Fishing (records) ..,.. 4-885 
Fiske Award (poetry) ....., 17 


| Ford, Henry (death) 


Fileht term at oa 
Flights, “Air pod rages 


projects.... 
pe eee 1951. sxe 
Floods see Disasters 
Florida: 


Area, 

Birth, "jeath statistics .... 
Capital <acaye 63S ia 
Counties, county seats . 
Descriptiv: 


78 

aws 445, 446— 
ckname, Rowe . 100 
salaries eee 

Population, 1830-19: P 

es, counties ... 

ge security 

Vital Statistics ....-. 

See —* see U. 
Florida Island .............. 
Florida Territory 
Florin (currency) ........... 
Flotilla, Navy (defined) .... 
Flour (consumption, prices) 


Flowers: 
Dutch tulip bulbs 
Month, Of the 
Roses (awards) .......---- 
State see specific states 

Fluid measures ..........: 

Fly, bait casting records. .855 

Flying saucers...) 04.0: . 40am 12 

Foley Square, N.Y¥.C. ...155-156 

Folger Shakespeare Libsary. -129 

Follett Award (writing) ee 

Folsom, Frances 

Foods: : 
Aluminum cooking utensils 663 | 
Colors (effect on appetite) 3 | 
Consumption .......2....! +] 
Exports, imports .638, aoi-603 7] 


Nutritive values .......... 635 | 

Price indexes’ /....,.. » 689 | 
Prices, average retail . 688 
Production ..... 30-631 
Retail sales (value) ....... 639 
Salt (average use) ........ 670 

Football, College: { 

All-America teams ....... 10 

Bowl games (reecraa) 909° 
“eee 


Stadiums 


“ (ost eine es 
Sullivan Trophy winners .843 


Football, Professional: 
Conference standings 
Television ban .... 

Forbes Cup (polo) . 

Ford Foundation .. 


Ford Motor Co. . .189, 235, PH 
Ford’s Theater, Wash.,, D.C. 125 
Forefathers’ Day .........:.. 


if 
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Sum: 1951 

Yugo: slavia . -204, 218, 230, 338 

See also Economic Coop- 
eration Administration 


ms 39 
Daylight saving time ..... 196 
Descriptive 2 
Exchange rates ........... 
Gold production .........: -. 672 
Rtold reserves; oie...55... 684 
Immigration quotas, U. S. 728 


Japan peace treaty ..... 46-48 
Largest in world .......... 347 
Merchant fleets ....-. 640 
Mountain peaks ...... 454-455 
Noted persons :....... 354-368 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
Population, Jewish ....... 437 
Ports, distances ...... 644-646 
Postal information ...501-503 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Telephone statistics ....... 656 
Torquay Protocol ......... 527 
Trade, U. S. (value) ..... 636 
U.S. aid see Foreign Aid 
U. S. employees in ....... 
Visa requirements ....729-730 
Weights, measures ........ 417 
World bank members ..... 267 
World War I 

BVORIBLLION 9s... ss cae ass He 

Bebt owed. U.S. .,.....: 518 

Principal ees -190-191 
World War II 

Armed strength ......... 512 

SMUAMATY ee. tle. 624-625 


See specific countries for 
population, statistics, etc. 
Foreign languages ........... 582 

Foreign Ministers Council see 
Council of Foreign Ministers 

_ Foreign Relations, U. S.: 
American States, Orgn. of au 
Atlantic Charter 
Bulgaria 
Cuiro conference 
China 218, 221, 222, 241, 245 
Communist trade, Ban on 226 
Council of For. Ministers ..228 
©zechoslovakia . 220, 230, 242 
Dewey, Thomas EH. ..225, 236 


Disarmament plan ....... 252 
Formosa ..... 51, 52, 218, 222 
Germany 
Occupation zone ....... 323 
Relations resumed ......324 
State of warends ...... 231 


Greenland, Defense of ...-218 
Hungary .... 74 


Israel recognized ....... 199 
Japanese peace treaty . 46-48 
Jordan recognized ....«...199 


Korea see Korea 


MacArthur inquiry ..... 49-54 
Middle East 
Defense program....... 251 
Productivity plan 250 
Military events, 1900-51... .526 
Mutual Security 65, 223, 244 


North Atlantic treaty oe), 507 © 


Pacific Security treaty .... 48 
Poland . 215, 236, 251 
Potsdam Agreement ...... 528 
Bese es BAC jh r 232 
WIAD De a 237, 249, 344 
Taft, Sen. Robt. A. on ....253 
Tariffs ...... 236, 242, 251 
Torquay Protocol ........ 527 


Troops for Europe issue ..268 — 


Truman, Harry S. ....393, 508 
G5. S. 
Cooperation sought ..... 245 
Lend lease ships e .213 


Peace aims exchanged ..231 


U. S. plane downed .. 252 
U.S. soldier shot ....... 224 
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Kyushu Island ............. 331 
i pe 
Labor: 
Civiliam force: i. ' eile 399 


Co-determination (Ger.) 219 
Defense agencies, bored ele 


209, 
Employment statistics 399; 436 
Factory earnings, 1951 ...232 
Manpower shortages ..... .232 
ele farm workers . .216 
N.L.R.B. decisions, 1951 ..261 
Occupation Scene 36 


Review, 1951 ........ 259-262 
Strikes see Strikes 
Workers. 

Number, age, class ....399 


Organized (number) ... .262 
Labor Day ...... 
Labor, Department. of: 

Administrative personnel ..57 
Employees (number) (1) 
Expenditures, 1950-51 ....673 
Labor force goal, 1952 ....218 
Salary study 
Secretaries, 1903-51 . Bek | 
Labor Relations Act, N. ¥. 152 
Labor Unions: 
British Trades Congress ..242 
Conventions, 1951 2 
Elections (law) 


\ 


Hobbs law 197 
List’ of... 262 
Memberships ....... 262 
Negro Council, Nat’l 261 


Police Dept., N. Y. "6: +. 240 
World Eee maeacotien 
papers ccague for Political 
Education, L 


(oO = ae ee ap nara ae 295 
La Crosse records ...... 842-843 
Lady Byng hl (hockey) 854 
LaGuardia Airport ......... 162 


La Jolla Libracy (Calif.). -..546 


Lakes 


TI a ee are eee 4 
Chanpiatn (discovered) . 81 
Crater tf 
Finger Lakes . 1 
Gatun (Canal Zone) ....123 
Great see Great Lakes 
Great Salt Lake 

Highest in U. S. 
Managuae(Nicaragua) : ; ei 


Mea A RBES ees Satee 7, 

Names changed SA eee 

New York State ..... 146-148 
Ports, cargo volume ..640, 642 
EORTAOO GUT ais ti cies waco s 117 
yt, [A O) ES PARE DS ORE ee 14 
Sources of rivers 136-137 


Te: “117, 139, 142 
30 


rea 7: ee er 
Titicaca (highest) ...... 9 
ESC OR a Iga ieee ater 57 

paecie Trophy 

Lam 
Nutritive value ........... 635 


Prices, farm (1930-51) ...628 
Production, consumption sane 


Ayes, UO. Ds... var 
Grants. to Cities ‘ 
Valuation, N. Y. C. 


emesepes: 
Late name origins ......660 


di: 
Prices (average retail) ...688 
Production, consumption. +630 


LaSalle, Sieur de ........... 182 
La Scala Opera Co. ........ 280 
Lasker Awards: ......... 616-617 
Lassen Volcanic Park ...98, 462 
Lassie Stakes .......... Boers 


Lateran Agreement .......3 
Latin authors (ancient) ....362 
Latitudes: 


1 
Latter-day Saints Churches 
Headquarters 
History, organization ..... 490 
Membership 4 
Lattimore, in sale 212, "338, 241 
Latvia 
‘Area, population, capital . 333 


IDPSCrIDULY Get 4 ort iae is ee 3. 

Merchant fleet .. 64 
Railroad mileage ... . 650 
Russian occupation ...... 333 


Soviet Socialist Republic . 348 
Laurel Park racing .894, 898 
Lele Prize (engineering) |.615 

aw: 

College societies ..... 576, 578 

Federal see Legislation 


Marriage, divorce 445, 44 

Bummaries) 22. c40055 0 690-701 
Lawn bowl anes Se tere 887 
Lawrence, James .........,. 184 
Lawrence Realization tenis 890 
Layman Eropy enor .889 
Layton Art Gallery ......... 542 
hea Library O75 estoy 551 
Lead: 


Imports, 1947-50 .........- 664 


Production, 1925-50 ...... 669 
League of Nations: 

Disbanded, 1946 ......... 196 

Established, 1920 ........ 191 

ASTM ANY. ois sodas 192, 193 

EGY AS Goto petanetet ieeroie 193, 194 
Leap years, 1852-2096 ....... 785 
Lebanon: 


Area, population, capital 
Cities (population) ...... 
Descriptive ....... 
Petroleum pact 


Telennoness -esiensstea aledten op 656 

Trade, U. S. (value) ..... 637 
Lee, Alice a 390 
Lee, Robert E 

Birthday (legal holiday) Fi 

Birthplace, grave ......... 


Memtslone rire cio 18 
Leeward Islands ...... 305, 322 
Legal holidays -........ 498-499 


Legislation: 
8ist Congress 
82nd Congress 
Bonds (eee oR peteided ats 
Coinage Act, 1 686 
Defense pen eiahions 204, 393 

Defense housing .......... 64 
Defense Prod. Ack, 1951 . an 
Farm mortgag loans 
Income tax fe 1951 64, 61. 83 
Foreign aid ban 


India, Grain loan to 2 5on 
Insurance, Servicemen’s ..205 
Internal Security ACh ie Fass 701 

Visa rules eased ......, 217 
Labor union elections .... 64 
Migratory farm labor ..... 217 


GBs ae 


Mutual Security law . 
Narcotics law 

Naval construction bill | 
Price support 
Procedure to enact 
Railroad Retirement Act ..64 
Reciprocal Trade (1951) . 227 
Revenue Act, 1951 .. 64, 67-68 
Selective Service | 64-65, ate 

Taft-Hartley Act passed . 

Tariff Acts (dates) .. 639 
Universal military training 227 


Veterans ......64-66, 520-521 
Legislatures, State ....... 78- 
Lehman Cave 
Lei (currency) 


British eae written off 
Shipments, yc 
Soviet Union | (U.S 


Length (measure) ..... (2: 

enin, Nikolai (death) ..... 192 
Lent: (begins): ire nowes 495 
Leopold II (Belgium) 234 
Lev. (oecreeey) eee ae 

evinson p Mia 
Levy Medal (science) ....... 615 
Lewis Cup (soccer) ..... ... 841 
Lewis, John L, ........ 195, 197 
Le Ms yea hes to nik 
Leyte Gulf battle ........... 524 
Leyte Island ...... 


23) 
rt dees Ali Khan (slain) | .247 
Liberal party of New York ..63 
Liberia: 


Descriptive |. .<.5.c)5 akneee 334 
Monrevia (population) ,..353 
Merchant fleet ==... 640 
Trade, U. S, (value) ...... 637 
tp ibias) Mining Co. 6 


Air Force, U. Ss. 
Associations |..... 
Lippincott Award 
New oe City 


Oldest, Sil vacant eines 548 
Public w, S. cities)... 353. 
Repference® jase 29-545 
University ares 546-552 
Washington, D. C. ...125-131 
Library of, Congress ......... 127 


Libya; 
Constitution approved ...246 
Descriptive <i. whe sy 331 

(population) ..... 53 

Lick Observatory Library .- oe 


Associations, -ys20-6-) se ee 597 
Purchases, ownership ....687 
Savings. bank... 20:2 hiwacs 147 


Stock buying by companies 219 
Veterans (NSLI), fund ...673 
Life span see Longevity 
Light, Velocity of ..........806 
Lighthouses, Candle-power 804 
Lilly Award (chemistry) 614 
Limited Editions Medal ...617 
Lincoln, Abraham: 

pcr ep ea 


Biography 

Birthday (legal holiday) . 
Death, Place of 
Emancipation ProCe a tuces 200 
Family 388 
Gettyenure Address 
Memorials, Kentucky 104, 535 


Mount Rushmore Mem. ..116 

Museum, > aIGs 125 

Wife (biography) ......... 388 
Lincoln Fi racing ...... 898 
Lincoln Hall (Chicago) ....537 
Lincolr Memorial ......129-130 
Lincoln National Park ..... 62 
Lincoln Park Zoo 38 
Lincoln Tunnel ...........- 162 
Lind, Jenny ii edie aes 185 
Lindbergh, Charl 

Airflights ........ , 466 

Child ies 1932 .....192 
Linear 472-474 


measu 
Lions Clubs, Int'l Assn. of aoe 
Lippincott Award ..... 
Lippincott Library 551 
Lipton Cup race (yachting) 912 
Liquid measures ....... 472-475 
Liquor: 
Expenditure, 1950 mer 
Exports, imports, 1947- 50 . 638 
Production, 1900-50 . 665 
Prohibition law 
Retail sales (value) 
Tax collections . 
Excise rates 
Lira (currency) 
Liter (measure) 


Literature: 
Academy of France .. 588 
Authors, Noted ., .359-365, 380 
Awards, prizes ....... 606-618 
Best-sellers, 1951 ........ 283 
Books of (1852 Cg eee 284 
Homerts: 'LIOy) “iin .g ey tae 179 


Indiana authors ........ 102 
Irving, Washington. K 
Titles, 1951 (selection) ...283 


ii con 
eeerna® Zine 

e also LATies 
mea Inquiry (RFC) .. 


uania:. 
Area, population, capital ext 
eee re er 
Railroad mil 
Bote is Soci: high epublie 3 
G cia ae 
Around t) 


Corner 
Little marody 
Worl 


restock: 
Breeders’ anes s §33- a 
Bull (record price) 


Pri Rain 
ae, 1951 ae Pes 8 
Livi ton, Medal (geog.) .-.. 
brine, David 187 
Loans 


sta 
Building M estrictionk 
Consumer credit 
Defense housing (Fed. eri 


Interest rates 
Price support program ... 
RFC (inquiry into) 
LN eee aCaws) 


Saree ‘Award (poetry) 
Areas "population Hee 


Plague, 1665 .. 
Lone Star State . 
Long horse champs 
ee pond, N. 


Bicycle race 
Commuters to N..¥. C. .. 


Age, Median (U. 8.) 
Average life span 


Length of 1° .. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
Lord Howe Islands .........304 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 


County Museum 


Griffith Observatory . 


Huntington Library 
dteeee’’ Un. of Calif. 


Southwest Museum — 
Losey Award (aviation) 


Loubat Prizes 
Louis, Joe (record) 


Admitted to Union ... 
Agriculture statistics . 


rank 32 
Birth, death statistics SUA eee 


Carnival, Sports ... An 
Counties, county seats i 2 


Elections see Election Ta aes 


9 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower 


Parishes, ooneh seats .. .422 
Population, 1810-1950 .396- bt 
Cities, counties . 422 
Ta 651, 692, 695, 698 
Vital statistics 439-447 
See also States, 
Louisiana Derby 
Louisiana Purchase 
Louisiana State Museum .... 
Louisiana State U. Libraries 549 
Louisiana Territory -... 1: 


MAyOY 5. 3s. 0e. Ree wie 
be wg 4 ee 433, hy 
Nebr >), co eee Lee 
Low Memorial Library |... 547 


Library 
Loyalty investigations see 
Government, U. Ss. 
ee Islandia) 2502 r ee 322 


Exports 

Mill (oct Tareas) nae 

Production, 1869-1949 ....66 
Lusitania (steamship) sunk . cane 


Headauarters ne . 483-484 
History, organization ... 491 
Member: 482 


pip SA etsebsss 
Lutheran organizations TEaty 598 
Luxemburg: 
Area, population, capital ..334 
Descriptive ..............- 334 
Luxemburg city (pop.) ...353 
Railroad -mileage ......... 650 
Telephones: 4,245 a6 eee 656 
Weights, measures ......- 477 
World Bank loan ......... 267 
ps ee ; ore ene Seen ie 
ynehings (by state) ...... 
Lyric Foundation award ....617 
pee 
Macao, China ............... 
M ur, Gen. Douglas 
reais ‘4 oe 
ay 0! 
Farewell Spe 
Japanese occupation 
Park named after ........ ” 666 


Philippine command 340, 524 
President recalls .........: 49 

Senate oe Pres; 50-54 
Returnto OU. Se hos eee 49 
Speaking toe ...230, 236, 248 
Wake Island talks 202; 221, 509 


Macedonia: sceje ese k cite 353 
Macfadden, Bernarr ....... 841 
gag seat (exports, 

te) A ay: Ste ee 664-665 
Secon P(dirigible) lost x. 2.72193 
Madagascar ........... 321, 456 
Madeira Islands . 341, 456 


Madison, James (biogr aphy) 384 
Madoera, Indonesia ..:327, 456 
Merenines (circulation) ...584 


ing Tate Ons.oe aes 
Magellan, Fernando 181, 340 
Magna Carta .....3..3...:; 180 
Magnetic declination ...... 797 
Magnetic les of earth... .803 
Magnolia State ............. 108 
Mahe, Fr. India ... ae 


Mail-order houses (sales), .639 
Mailing information . . 500-503 
Maine: 
Admitted to Union .. 132 
Agriculture statistics ..625- Heo 
Aves, “Tank: > sNeee. are 


Bird,. State: <Cyierencin 103 
Birth, death statistics ...439 
Capital, -5...5).% mee einen mre 132 


Counties, county seats 
Descriptive 20 ae ene 05 
Elections see Election Sr 


Governor 
Legislature ie sa 0 ene 19 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..105 
Officials, salaries ......... 719 
Population, 1790-1950 396-397 

Cities, counties ...405, 422 


Social security ......706, 707 
TAXOS'” oa. halle 651, 695, 698 
Vital statistics ....... 439-447 
See also States, U. S. 
Maine (battleship) lost ....188 
Malacea, British Malaya ...300 
Malaita Island ............. 304 


, 275 

Malay Sea (area, depth) . 453 

“ae Ras British see British 

Malaya, Federation of see 
British Malaya 


Maldive Islands .........,., 300 
Malt liquors: 
Exports, imports ......... 38 
Production, P1900- BOSSA. 665 


Malia a e055 ae ee 293 


sees 456 
Mammoth Cave. o 82. Sy 104,462 
Man, Isle of +. 293 


Consampbion, per capita . 
Nutritive value 
Talasilige 


Corps, U. S.: 
Sareniten World War II 518 
Generals (active duty) 
History, organization 
Insignia ..... 22... 5eeeee 
Pay scale, allowances sio-Sil 
Selective Service, Uses .. 
Strength, 1930- 51 51 
Troops in China, Nicaragua 192 
Women’s branch 517 
See also Armed forces, U. S. 
Marine disasters oe 178, 524-525 
Marine Parkway 
aa Studios Yara 


Marauand Library 
eeRremess Islands 


arriage: 

Age, Lawful (by state) ... 
Blood test requirements . 
Canadian statistics 
Couples, households . 
Laws, by state \S5,22% 


Issued, 1939-50 444 

Waiting period, aS es 
Number, rate (U. S.) 

New York State 


Marshall, Gen. George Cs 


MacArthur rea : 
Secy. of Defense 20: 
Troops for lands issue . 268 


Martin Monat Library 08 


‘Admitted to Union 
ee statistics . 


, county Rent Aah 


| 


Index 


Maryland (cont’d.) 
Elections see mesien peserae 
Governor r 
Pie RISlAbUTe ocr ect ea "9 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, eae flower ..1 ay 


Popul sri Sao pe 


1790- 1950 396-397 
ge Seetee 405, 422-423 


Social security ....... 706, be 
TI URUR. § oF Aisne sane esieea 
7: pe el 651, 692; 695, 698 
Vital statistics ....... 
See also States, U.S. 
Wist: Socr <. 0.4: 535 
» Thomas G. ...... 316 
Masbate Island ........... 340 
Mason and Dixon’s Line 135 
Masons (society) .......... 
Achievement award ....:.. 617 
Mass, eee of Hoe hts tanctiosits 475 
‘Admitted to U seit aie 


132 
Agriculture Piette 625-631 
SSN sy SPADE oie spe ne casein s 32 
Birth, death statistics .:.439 
Capital 132 
Communist party ban ee 
Counties, county seats ....423 
Descriptive 


Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..106 
Officials, salaries ......... 79 
Qld Sturbridge Viilage || 1530 


Population, 1790-1950 396- ans 
Census summary ...395 
Cities! A, aia s ss 
Counties .. 

Social security 

PEOMEES Sed viaiu'o3s Xe 65 


Vital statistics 

See also States, U. 
Massachusetts Bandicoot ~. 2893 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. ...530 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology Libraries ...549 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew 181 
Mata Hari 191 
Maternal, Child Health ..707 
Mathematics: 


PAIHOCIRTAONS 1... is ore 3 csc 598 
Automatic calculator ..... 530 
Circles (formulas) ....... 

* College societies ........... 576 
Division table- ........... 479 
Fractions, decimals ...... 480 
Multiplication tables .....479 
Percentage tables ....475, 690 


Roots (square, cube) alle ri 


: 891 
Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa ..321 
Mauritius Island 30 

Mausolus, Tomb 


Mayan eastaeine invented ..179 
Mayan empire 180 

Mayflower Pact & signers ..733 
Mayo Association ...... 108, 587 


12 
o934- 98 ..157 
New Pork ¢ City? 1665-1952 157 
Election returns, 1945-50 154 
McCarran Act 701 
McCarthy, Sen. 
Browder, Errl (estithiony) 212 
Expulsion asked 24' 
Pres, Truman criticizes ..237 
Resignation called for ....236 
McCordie, Eliza ............ 88 
McGregor Library .......... 552 
MeIntosh, Caroline C. ...... 387 
McKinley, William (biog.) ..390 
McKinney, Frank E 258 
McNary Dam ............ , aia 
Mead, Lak 


Measure, Units of see Weights 
and Measures 
Meats: 
British ration cut 
Exports, imports 
Nutritive values 
Packing industry, Chicago 102 
Production, consumption 630 
Retail price index 6 
Mechanical Engineers: 
American Society of .....598 
Awards 6 


Engineers sea ot A eae sp 
Lo nee society 57 


Medals, prizes see Awards 
Medicine: 
Armed Forces Inst. of 
* Pathology ........-... 
Army Medical Library 
Associations we 
Atomic research .....206, 
Awards. .42, 606, 613, 617, 618 
Childs Fund for Research 586 
poral (oral (cancer) ..276 


OTIS RGR oP te ia Wrst scents 573 
Societies Seer +. .576, 578 
Crerar Thbraryoos.s.0.<' > 937 
Diseases 
Deaths, rates ..0... 4... 440 
Research, 1951 ..... 272, 275 


Drugs (discoveries) 
Hospital statistics 
Hospitalization plans 448-449 
Markle Foundation ... at 
Mayo Association ....108, 

ad schools (number) Bag 


Physicians 
Associations .. 02.0.2 600 
First woman ..........: ve 
PaCOMIC 5 555. aah < dalenen 
Progress, 1951.:....5..; 272- oa 


Tuberculosis germ TOUS: 187 
Vaccination discovered .,,.184 
Veterans, Care of ........; "1521 
Mediterranean Sea: 
Area, depth .... 
Islands, areas . 
NATO includes . os 2 
U. S. Navy....... 220, 229, 246 
Melish, Rev. Dr, John H. ...209 


ohn H. 
Mellon Art Collection ...... 127 
Mellon Educ. Trust 
Mellon Institute 


Melting points (chemicals) . ‘4768 
Melville Island (area) ...... 456 
Memorable dates ....... 179-202 
Memorial Day: 

Confederate us... sneaes 499 

First observed «2. ....)c.ss 187 

Legal holiday ..........%, 98 
Memorials, National ....... 463 
Memphis, Tenn.: 

“yep? eas Tall Seema wei 471 

DAMON cag cel inaeictels , 83 

Population Sa pee SCG se 433-434 


Heights, weights 
Life span (average) 84 
Women outnumber (ratio) 394 
Mennenite Churches ........ 482 
Mental hospital statistics ...447 
Merchant marine: 
Expansion, U. S. ......... 244 
Fleets, by country 
Vessels exported by U. S. 665 
Merchant Marine Academy’. .517 
Mercury (planet) 7 
Morning, evening aes 
Mercy killings, 
Merovingians 
Merrimac, Monitor battle ... 
Mesa Verde National Park . .462 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 
Mesozoic era ..........2..4. 452 


Metals: 
Allocations aie 242, 244 
Imports, 1947-50 ......... 664 
Melting wine .. 476 
Price index spp t Sena 689 


Production ........... 68-669 
Meteors: 
CANGUAE Ur ctir cient ar shale’ 135 
Craters Arine ki 25. clea giee 97 
Paragould, Ark. .......... 802 
Methodist Churches: 
BISHOPS 22s eee ee ate 492 
Address, Form of . . 612 
Headquarters .. 3, 484 


- A 
History, organization .... 4 
Membership 42 
Methodist organizations 598 


Metropolitan areas ..... 434-435 
Metropolitan an dioey wut, 8 O90, 
Metropolitan Art Mus. . .167- 188 

Cloisters) ines ie 05 ingoae 165 
Metropolitan Opera ..,...... 279 
Metropolitan Trophy ....... 7 


Mexican cession 
Mexican War 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo Geen 133 
Military leaders, U. S. .379 
Mexico: 
Area, Population, capital . gH 


Cities (population) ...... 53 
Cortes conquers .........,. 181 
ASESELIDULVIO! scalsy «ve ecw lei a%e 6 sists 335 


ou Keanna: ) 
Flood, GOT as val. tys ale ten oie 
Gold production a 
Gold reserve, 1950 . 
Land distribution . | 


Migrant labor pact, 


Mountain peaks . . 45 
Petroleum production . 671 
Presidential candidates ..252 
Ratinogdsy unre 335, 650- 
Revolution, 1911) '........ 189 
Social security’. -. :\.ciss ant 335 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Telephones *. 22). venetian 656 
Tourist attractions ....... 335 
Trade, Foreign ...... 335, 637 
Volcanoes 2 25)... aniek eee 461 
Weights, measures .....-: 417 
World Bank loan ..,/..... 267 
Miami, Fla. (035 O02 cere 100 
Buildings, Talk). oie 471 
City manager ....... maue 
Population 32: vine. s 433, 434 
Miami-Key West highway ..100 
Michael (Rumania) ........ 198 
Michaelmas ............4.-- 498 
Michigan: é 
Admitted to ‘Union, 37 aia 


Apripulluse statistics . 
Area, ra 
Birth, neat ‘statisbies 
Capital 
Counties, county seats 
Descriptive 1 
Elections see Election returns 
Governpr % ies 82 
Isle Royale Nat'l Park |, .462 
Legislature 19 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, “446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..107 
Officials, salaries .. 
Population, 1810-1950 Paes 


Cities, counties ....406, 42 
Social security ... ...706, 707 
LAKES. aya seine 1, 695, 698 
Vital statistics ....... 39-447 


See also States, U. S. 
Michigan, Children’s, Fund 586 
Michigan Territory ......... 132 
Michigan, Univ. of, Library 549 
Micron (defined) 

Middle Congo, French Africa 321 
Middle East Command 


245, 250, Ae 
Midnight sun ............. 
Midsummer Day ........... 438 
Midway Islands ............. 124 


Midwest Stock Exchange .598 
Migratory labor, Report on ..216 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. cage) 197 
Milan, Edict "of eee 
Milbank Memorial Fund ... .587 
Mileage: 
Between cities 
Airline 95-96 
Automobile touring toe 654 
Between ports 644-646 


Railroads, World ....... 650 
Roads, rural (U. S.) . 655 
Miles (statute. hautical,-sea, 
geographic) ances aaeapaieeeele 805 
Military Academy, U. S.;: 
Cadet. dismissals ......... 240 
Deserlptivercs ix ccwiecqaeste 514 
Silver ' vault, nee heen 687 
Strength, Authorized ....514 
Military events, 1900-51 . 526 
Military insignia, U.S. 510-511 
Military leaders 359-365, 379 
Military orders, societies 598, 599 
College fraternities .......576 


Military parks, National ...462 
Military time 784 
Military Units (defined) ....526 
Milk: 
Borden Award (chemistry) 614 
Consumption, per capita . 630 
Guernsey cattle reports ... 42 
Nutritive value . 635 
Prices (average retail) . 688 
Weight ah sere cane! 
Millay Mem. Award ........ 617 
Mills Memorial Library ....550 
Milwaukee, Wisc.: 


> Buildings, Wall: 3 cies 471 
Layton Art Gallery ......542 
NERV OU a os. dusts evnerenn kB eeetoe . 83 
Population... 26s. 433, 434 

Mindanao Island .........-: 340 

Mindoro Island 340 

Mindszenty, Joseph Cardinal: 
Arrest, trial .....,.. 199, 326 


=) 


Mineral production ..... 668-672 
Index numbers .,.......- 
States, Ranking ...... 668-669 
V: - e, kes ers Rass oe 

state, 1949 .,....... 
intum wage law (N. ¥.) 152 


Douglas Medal 
ters, ambassadors see 
aerate ministers 


inneapolis, Minn. ........ 108 
Buildings, Tall. ........--. 471 
Institute of Arts ........- 540 
Mayor pea Apespaeatrs ree eee 
Population 21.0457 i 
Walker: Art Genter... 540 
Admitt ed to Union 132 

ed to Union ...... 
peoue statistics . ,625- bee 
Se TIC i co reye ate winte: sini oes 
Birth, ees statistics -. “430 
MILT  TG Sasia gs eae a bees 132 
Counties, county seats ....423 
Descriptive ........... 107-108 
Biections see Election returns 
MPVOTIIGL oe wna ict ants ove ws 5 
MICRISIALUTE (25... eee ne 


Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..107 
Officials, salaries 719 
Population, 
Cities 
Counties .... 
poos security 


1850- seen nt 
406-407 


65 

Vital: statistics .... 
See also States 

Minnesota Hist. Ped 

Minnesota Territory 132 

Minnesota, Univ. of, Library 550 


Mint, Bureau Cineapagee, 686 
Mint Museum of Art ....... 536 
Minuit, Peter .......... 155, 182 
Miquelon Island ........... 322 
Miss America Pageant ..... 619 
Mr. America (1951) ........ 912 
Mrs. America Contest ....... 620 
Mississippi: 
Admitted to Union ......132 
Ani oagebed statistics | .625- ee 
Birth, cents Statistics ..... 439 
Capital RS 6 aL NOE 132 
Counties, county seats ...424 
Descriptive ........... 108-109 


Blections see Election returns 
Governor 

Legislature 79 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, "446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..108 
Negroes vote in primaries . .197 
Officials, salaries 19 
Old Court House Museum 536 
Population, 1800-1950 . .396-397 

Cities, counties ....40 
eon! epeurtty 4 


651 
Vitel Statistics ........ 
See also States, U. S. 
Mississippi Bubble scheme .. 
Mississippi River ........... 
Bridges spanning ........ 4 
Floods, 1927, 1937 ...192, om 


MDIRGOVETER 90... 6 ee oe 81 
eter IMATE Sk ew 231 
Waterway system ......... 464 
Mississippi Territory ........ 132 
Missouri: 
Admitted to Union ...... 
Agriculture statistics . reat 
“LDS: 0) er 32 
Birth, death statistics 439 
Capital PEPE ahan prepa bsalti closes 132 
Counties, county seats 424 
BPESCTIDULVE. a. cose ecnn 109 
Elections see Election returns 
Lit Coray> E05 GG) RR Cae 231 
PMO VETIION oo. tcrdiviesisce, oe sicis pee be 82 
BAPTA PUNE. Oey 5 Srycsinvera:ssate acest nce 19 


Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..109 
Officials, salaries ......... 19 
Population, 1810-1950 396-397 

Cities, counties 407, 424-425 


Social security ....... 706, 707 
MAGS! Vi... 1, 692, ee 699 
Vital statistics ........ 439-447 


See also States, U. S. 
Missouri (ship) aground .... 
Missouri Compromise . 
Missouri River ..... 

Bridges spanning 

Channel project ... 


Fort Pek D D 142 
rt Pec! [Ve ele ne 
Missouri River Basin Project 142 
Missouri 


Missouri, University of: 
Journalism awards 
+ Ha 


on aeaet (curling) ... 


dyheeg cad See 4 
Mobile; Als) cscs cre oxen woke 97 
Modern a ‘useum of ....169 
Moffitt Memortat Libra on bad 
edan calendar, i958 ro 
Moldavian S.S.R. .......... 
Moluccas, Indonesia ... .327, ase 
Mona Lisa stolen ........... 189 
Monstten Shes 25. sees 335 
Mieegecs Convener ent 
see Currency, U.S. 
Money order fees ........... 00 
Mongolla 22.5.0 igs a. Oe 314 
Monitor, Merrimac Battle ..720 
Monmouth Park racing ..... 898 
Mono Island~.....)....-.3~.. 304 
Monroe Doctrine ........... 269 
onroe, James 
BHOSTADH I Ge Wii ates ctr iele ae 384 
Law office (restored) .. 5. 


Monroe Poetry Prizes . 
Montana: 
Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics . 


IATGS;) TAIN T hs sere Wee oer 32 
Birth, death statistics ....439 
Capital 7) 0s). 2) s..0sea nee 132 
Counties, county seats ....425 
Descriptive Spee ahs oe 109-110 
Elections see Election returns 
Glacier Nat'l Park ........ 462 
GOVERNDEs Ui nay coors cei 82 
Lisiglagyte nn tess) ne eee 79 


Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 


Motto, nickname, flower ..109 
Officials, salaries ......... 79 
Population, 1870-1950 . .396-397 
Cities, counties ....407, 425 
Social security ...... 706, 
AROS, tak cuter 651, 692, 699 
Vital Statistics ........ 439-447 
See also States, U. S. 
Montana Territory .......... 132 
Montclair Art Museum ...... 631 
Montenegro). oi. cena 351 
Months of the year: 
Jewish. <i... sea su dedi tak 496 
Heng thiol Circe ceca eee 806 
Mohammedan calendar 494 
Names, Origins of ....... 497 
Montreal, Canada: 
Fire, 1951 


230 
Mileage to other cities 652 “44 
Population Pica. cavhaey 
Montreaux Convention 
Montserrat Island 

Monuments: 

National ......... 

New York City 

Washington, D. C.....135-131 
Moon, The: 

Apogee, perigee, 1952 

Descriptive 

Diameter 

Earth, Distance from 

Roche's limit 

Belipses,: 19GB Gis cs eau 

Paschal (dates) 

Phases, 1o52" 2s oad, tenia 

Radar beam reaches 

Rises, sets, 1962 ..,.. 

Tides, Effect on , . 788, 813 
Moore, Gen. B. E, (death) . .212 
Moore, Lyford (body found) 225 
Moose, Loyal Order of 598 
Moravian Churches: 


463 
ania 166, 172 


Headquarters .......¢0¢05 484 
Membership © 0.50.50. oc en 482 
Moravian empire ........... 316 
Morehead Planetarium ..... 536 
Morgan Labrary was sae 71 


Morocco: 
Area, population, capital oa8 
Cities (population) 


DESCRIPUIVE: Din. ote eee 336 
Railroad mileage ........, 650 
SUELO PROM CHS red a em ee 56 
Trade, U. S. (value) ..... 637 
Weights, measures .... 1°"! 477 
Morocco, Spani MED Si. cacdnsis 3 44 


a Loans Conk 
Moskowits, Miriam 


' OS os ae 
Film Critics Award ...... 


N. Y. Mus co 

Productions, 1951 .......-.. 

Stars, producers ..... 369- 
Deceased 22.055. 8 376 


Theaters 
Drive-in (number) ..... 
Television showings ....506 
~. World, capacities 
Motor boat racing 
Motor vehicles: 
Accidental deaths 442-443 
Ages of drivers ingoivad a 
Bureau of (N. Y. ) 
Bus statistics . “98 
Exports, imports 4-665 
Fuel (consumption, ideas 651 
Parking meters (number) Ben 


Production, 1900-50 ...... 
Retail sales (value) ...... 639 
See also Automobiles 
Mottoes, State see 
specific states 
Mound State Monument ....534 
Mount Desert (area) 456 
Mount Etna ...........-: 330, 461 
Mount Everest ...........-45 454 
Climbing senemiitan ety. © 455 
Named. . ... bcs (a0. eae 578 
Mount Hamilton Library ...546 
Mount McKinley ........... 454 
Climbing expadiiibit oat 455 
Names, Former ...2... ise. 578 
National Park |. 5: ieee 
Mount Rainier ............, 
Mount Rainier National Park 462 
Mount Rushmore ........... 116 
Mount Vernon .............- 130 
Mount Vernon Highway ....122 
Mount Vesuvius ....... » 461 
Mountain climbing 
Ascents |. vi ia). ae 455 
Deaths: 605 c\s vache eee 282 
Mountain Meadow Massacre 186 
Mountain peaks: 
By country -). secnwew 454-455 
Names changed .......... 578 
New York State ......... 148 
Windersea. ov oeg) oi 453 
Mountain State ....)...,.... 120 
Mountbatten, Lt. Philip ....290 
Mozambique ................ 342 
Mules on farms (1890-1951) ..628 
Mullen Memorial Library . .546 
Multiple Sclerosis Society ..587 
Multiplication table ........ 


Munich Agreement, 1938 
Municipal stadiums 
Murder: 
Crime reports, 1950 
First electrocution, N 
Offenses, arrests .. 
Penalties, by state . 
Murray Award (C.1.0. 
Muscat, Arabia ... 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. : 
Muscovy, Grand Dukes. a 358 


WHUSUMIS +. / anit en 9=545 
New York City oh siubce 164-173 
Oldest (selentific) lave rae 53. 
Patton, Geo. S., Jr. ....2, 104 
Washington, D.C. |. | 125-131 

Music: 

Associations 25)... ceeunee 

College societies . 576, 578 
Composers, works ....366-368 
Ditson Award ............. 15 
Instrument collection 168 
Juilliard Foundation ..... 587 
Opera, concerts, .1950-51 ..279 
Pulitzer Prizes ....... . 610 
Singkets iw). c.cuken aoe 369-378 

Musicians, Noted ....... 369-375 
Violinists (deceased) ..... 365 

Mussolini, Benito .......... 30 


Mutiny on the Bounty -304 
Mutual Security Act 65, 223, 244 


Yrs TS eee 


io #4 


: 
; 
: 
. 
; 
4 


— NS 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 
N.C.A.A. champions, 1951: 
Basketball 
Boxing 
Golf 


& 
Television control plan ...506 

Track and field 

WOLlEv DAM ns keene 889 

Wrestling, Amateur ....... 
NRA passed, voided 1! 
Nagasaki (atomic bomb) 1121196 
Nantucket Island (area). .... 
Napoleon Bonaparte ...182, 184 
Narcotics see Drugs 
Narragansett racing ...892, 898 
Nassau Cup race (yachting) 912 
Nast, Thomas 3 
Nastic, Vo are Vv. Aiea 233 
Natal, South Afri 
Nation, IAT V on sues tae ios 188 
National Academy of Design 169 
National Acad. of Sciences ..130 
National Air Races, 1951 ....833 


National Anthem ........... 134 
National Archives .......... 130 
National Aviation Day ..... 499 


National bank notes (stock) 682 
es Baseball Hall of 


‘ame 532, 
National battlefield sites ....462 


National Book Awards ...... 614 
National Broadcasting Co.: 
Awards to ..... eens 614, 617 
National capital parks ...:..463 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference’ ............. 489 
National cemeteries ......... 462 
PPEIVMBEONE oot stc tee cigiqie se os 0 128 
Custer Battlefield ......... 109 


National Coll. of Fine Arts ..131 
National Council of the 
Churches fe Christ in 
the U. S. 
On Vatican SaiitnatiGn ae 354 
National defense see Defense, 


National 
National forests ............ 461 
National Foundation for 
Infantile ake aa Sears aoe 


National Freedom 
National Gallery of ai .127- 126 
National game refuges ...... 
National Cecrraphie Society 382 
National Guard, U. 8.: 


New York State .......... 85 
Pay scale, allowances .510-511 
Reserves released ......... 221 
National historic sites ...... 463 
National historical parks... .462 
National Horse Show ....... » 883 
National income ........ 677-678 


National Jewish Welfare Bd. 489 
National Labor Relations Bd.: 


Decisions, 1951)... s as. 261 
Employees (number) ..... 70 
National Maritime Day ...... 499 
National memorials ......... 463 


National Military Establish- 
ment see Defense De- 
partment of 


National military parks ..... 462 
National monuments ........ 463 
Statue of Liberty ......... 172 


National Multiple Sclerosis 

Societ; 
National Mustum, U. S. ....131 
National Parachute Jump .. .833 


National Parks ......... 462-463 
National Parkways ......... 462 
National Recovery Act .....193 


National Research Council . .130 
National Safety Council ....602 


National salute ............. 525 
National Security Training: 
Commission members ..;.227 
Program summarized ....246 
Universal training law ....227 
National Spelling Bee ...... 581 
Natienal Statuary Hall ..... 126 
National Training School 
MU AESOVS Calc ksi n tie ou as 41 


Nationals (law defining) 730-731 
Natural History, Museum of 169 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of. .533 
Naturalists, Noted .......... 379 
Naturalization ..........5.+4 7128 
Nauru Island ..... BParieie a ctigé 303 


Navy, Department of the: 
Administrative personnel . 56 


Appropriations, 1951 ...... 65 
Employees (number) ..... 710 
Established ...........003. 74 


Expenditures, 1925-50 ....513 
BOCRELATICS 5.5: ccctd woul sais atsare 
Salute (artillery) ....... 525 


Navy, U.-S.: 


Aircraft carrier Forrestal 244 
Admirals (active duty) -..523 
Atomic submarine ........ 237 
Casualties, World War II ae 
Construction bill ........ . 209 
Expenditures, 1950-51. ....673 
SHO: Fate aecbit aioe cepa 511 
Mediterranean . 220, 229, 246 
Mutual Aid Association ...599 
Nurse Corps ....:.... 513, 516 
Pay scale, allowances .510-511 


Ship losses . ..175-1 78, 524-525 
Shipyards in U.S. ....... 1 
Strength, 1925-51 ......... 513 
Units composing ..... Tiake0a0 
Women’s branches ........ 516 


See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Nazism see Third Reich f 
under Germany - 

Nebraska: 
Admitted to Union ....... 132 
Agriculture statistics .625-632 
Area, rank 132 
aytp death statistics ....439 
Capital 132 
Counties, county seats ...425 


Descriptive ..........-.. 

Elections see Election returns 
Governor 2... 2. oss. chee 82 
Megisla ture ea... bd eras 79 


Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..110 
Officials, salaries ..... 79 
Population, 1860-1950 .396-397 

Cities, counties 407-408, 425 


oe security ...... 706, 707 

MARES HS 6:-0: a he PA 651, 699 

Vital Statistics <..... 439-447 

See also States, U. S. 
Nebraska Territory ......... 132 
Negri Sembilan (Br.) ....... 300 
Negroes: 

Abbott, Robert S. ......... 613 

Associations ......... 89, 599 


Baseball all-star game ... 832 
Carver Award for book on 614 
Catholic interracial award 616 
Equal rights: (law) 7 
_ Four Freedoms Award ....615 
THIPEY SCY. Faure ssn «cece! t 581 
Infantry Regiment, Last . .233 
Louisiana St. U. admits ..227 
TIVUCHUSES 5c Fo els sor aye 442 
National Labor eysey . 261 
Population, U. S. aa 
Race riots, 1943 . 
Segregation 
Army ends .... 
Georgia law 
Southern schools 
Spingarn Medal 
Suffrage granted (law) ...715 
Voting, primaries 


Mississippi permits ..... 197 

‘Rights. upheld ...2. 2.50. 196 
Negros Island ............... 340 
Neil Memorial Trophy ..42, 837 
Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ....,.... 306 
Nelson Gallery of Art ...... 541 
Nepal: 


Area, population, capital . .336 
Descriptive 
Government, history 251, 336 
Katmandu (population) ~ 353 


King restored ...+.2/..... 05 
Neptune (planet) ........... 787 
Netherlands: 

Area, population, capital ..336 

CANBIBS at cine Vat hins es 337 

Cities (population) ....... 353 

COLOMIES -tavsie rakes aad 337 

Descriptive: ii. see 336 

Gold reserve, 1930-50 ..... 684 

Indonesia (sovereignty) ..327 

Juliana crowned .........- 199 

Merchant fleet )..:..57...0. 640 

Painters, Noted .......... 364 


7 ‘ar ~, rr. 
? * ws 7 
Index 25 
Nautical mile. ,..../5......55 805 | Netherlands (cont’d.) 
Navajo Art Museum ....,... 542 Petroleum production .....671 
Naval Academy, U. S8.: Railroad mileage ........ Re 
api ave) re ay dree oe Rulers cae 37, 
eed; 16469 sn Sete ors ee - Schuman plan gl ek at 
Naval lasses (wars) . 175-178 ieee production: = pape eatee 662 
Navigation aids ............. 515 font pap ONES" <o aap Aree -656 
NAW. DBF Sorcha eh 499 le, Foreign ....~.337, re 


“t8 
World Bank loan ....... 5 267 
Zuyder Zee* ese 336 


Netherlands Guiana |....... 

Netherlands New Gulag vas Bal 

Nevada: 
Admitted to Union ....... 32 
Agriculture statistics 
Avea rank tint eee 
Birth, death statistics 
Capital 
Counties, county seats 
Descriptive’ ..:...02./). 110 
Elections see Election returns 
GoVermor, jsi3 ees 2.’ nee 82 


Legislature 79-80 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower wit? 
Officials, salaries 


Population, 1860-1950, 300-391 
Cities, counti 
Social jecurity 3 706, 707 

Taxes (gasoline) : 
Vital statistics . Ri 
See also States, U. S. 


Nevada Territory ........ ++. 132 
Nevis Island ).0..4 jnccsesue 305 
New Amsterdam ..........:. 155 
New Bedford Whaling 

Museum ............... 


New Britain Island ....303, 456 
New Brunswick, Canada 295, 296 


New Caledonia ......... 322, 456 
New Georgia Island ........ 304 
New Guinea, British ........ 303 
New Guinea, German ......: 303 


New Guinea, Territory of ..303 
New Guinea, West 327 
New Hampshire: 

Admitted to Union ........ 132 

Agriculture statistics .625-631 

Area, rank) 3. ise 132 
Birth, death statistics .../439 
Capital 132 
Counties, county seats ...425 
Descriptive joaileuses .110-111 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 224.420 enaree 82 
Legislature ......1...j30" 80 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..110 
Officials, salaries 80 
Population, 1790-1950 .396- pi 


Cities, counties ....408, 4 
Social security ...... 706, 707 
Taxes i desert en 651, 692, 699 
Vital statistics .......439-447 


See also States, U. S. 
New Hampshire Hist. ae 531 


New Hebrides .......... , 322 

New Ireland Island .. 308" 456 

New Jersey: 
Admitted to Union ........ 132 
Agriculture statistics .625-631 
Area, Tank..2 1.00 rea 132 
Birth, death statistics ....439 
Capital whe a¥s ae ot les 
Commuters to N. Y. C. ...171 
Counties,.county seats ....426 
Descriptive is 111 


Elections see Election returns 
Gambling convictions 54 
GOVEI NON!) Sire coils ear rieeateee 82 
Legislature 80 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..111 
Officials, salaries ......... 80 
Palisades . 111 
Population, 1790-1950 .396-397 

Cities, counties 408-409, 426 

Urban Chighest)* 3) 4oni5 394 
Port of N. Y. Auhoe . 162 
Social security 706, 70 
Taxes 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U. S. 

New Mexico: 

Admitted to Union ........ 132 
Agriculture statistics .625-631 
Area, rank .. 132 
Birth, death statistics ....439 
Capital .... 132 


kre divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, 5 Anan flower ..111 
Officials, salaries .......... 80 
Population, 1850- 1950 .396-397 


Cities, counties .. 409, 426 
Social security ..... 706, 707 
Oe 651, , 695, 699 


Taxes 
Vital statistics . .. 439-447 
See also,States, U.S. 
New Mexico, Museum of ... .542 
New Mexico Territory ...... 132 
New Orleans, ed 
Delgado Museum ......... 535 
Fair Geaunas Pete 895, 898 
Louisiana State Museum are 
Mardi Gras . 105 


Sports carnival . a 
New South Wales .......... 302 
New Year, Jewish (dates) ..496 
New Year’s Day ............. 498 


Washington, George 504 
New York Bd. of Trade 599, 617 
New York City: 

Administrative depts. ..88-89 


PRIDROT OS aciscaierccib sista.» vecoe yl 162 
PULL UBIND Hy Frc aie: dicisse te ore 173 
Area, altitudes»; 5.0.2... 156 
Assessed values ........... 159 
Baby black market ....... 253 
Bank clearings ........... 684 , 
Board of Estimate ....... 88 
Boroughs 
-Areas, altitudes ........ 156 
Assessed values ......... 159 
BPTI CIOS Os scare ew citcie «ys 158 
ORESLGOMUS sik ties wakes 88 
ti Realty tax rates ........ 159 
Botanical Garden ........ 164 
Bridges .155, 161, 162, 458 
TGA. 5s oa 173 
Buildings 
Construction :............ 


ah boards (govt.) h ra 
Churches, Notable ........ 


Pima ort 4: tka kk. iss 
Cloisters)" The: «occ. ...5... 165 
Commissions (govt.) 88-89 
Commuters; Daily ........ 171 
OS LU Ses ae a aa 88 
RRB iy Ss o's, he sina gah 89-90 


Crime investigations see 
Crime investigations 
Crime statistics ........... 161 
Criminal Courts Bldg. ...156 
Mivstal Palace: *).......5:. 1 
Day, Length of ........... 
Debt 
Transit system ......... 160 
Defenders Memorial Grove 593 
Descriptive (museums, 
libraries, monuments, 


art galleries) Say Sic 164-173 
Draft riots, 1863 ......... 186 
Drug addiction ........... 230 

Program to combat ..... 253 
Education statistics ...,... 163 
Election returns 

MAOVORNOL tiie. oolcc'sok 768 

Mayor, 1945-50 -........ 154 

PrOsiGenty ose ok 752 

Senators, U. 8S. ......... 66 
Empire State Bldg. .,165, 225 
Hzpenditures ........0.0... 59 
Fire Dept, inquiry ........ 8 


24 

Fires (number, loess} ave 
See also Fires, U. 8. 

Flags, Official .. 

Foley Square.... 

Fraunces Tavern 

Government 


Greater New York -155 
Hall of Records ... 155 
Harlem riots, 1943 . 196 


Hayden Planetarium | 
High school sports, 
1951 records 


j 872-873 
Hispanic Soc. of America ee 
History 


New York 
Latitude, 
Libraries 


longitude ...... 815 


License bureaus 
Manufacturing statistics . a 


Foreign tour, 1951 .....249 


Metropolitan area ....394, 434 
aeeiae ene Operaiaes 279 
ileage 
Oxties; Ui Steere 652-654 
Foreign ports ....... 644-645 
Monuments .........- 166, 172 
Moon. (rises, sets) ....770-783 
Municipal Building ..:...- 155 
Museums .....-:..-- . 164-173 
Officials, salaries ........ 88-89 
Opera, concerts ......- 279-281 
Police Department 
Association oo..c.< es stews 604 
Conspiracy trial ...225, 253 
Force, atrests made ....161 
Retirement law . . 224, 248 
Unionization ........... 240 
Population 
roughs, 1790-1951 ...:158 
Grog eA Smee ay vie 
WOW SS on es Loo eGR ENE 
’ Metropolitan area ......434 
Port of N. Y. Authority ..162 


Ports 
Distances to foreign 644-645 
Entrances, clearances ...643 


New York Harbor ...... 641 
Postal receipts .:.......... 503 
Precipitation ........ , 807 
Pressure at — level 2.25. 809 
Price: war, 190) see ws 226 


ht "Setiool Athletic 


Public ‘schools 
Nivaber® x0 .a0s thc Geen 155 
Sports "records: 1951 872-873 
Radio City 171 
Rainunakinn’ Artificial 172 
Registration of voters 1... 154 
FROVEnUBB® aches oes scones 159 


Rockefeller Center ........ 171 
Seal, Be Sera athems 157 
Snowfall ack wan wanes 6, 807 
Snowstorm, 1947 ......... 198 


Standard time difference . .796 


Statue of Liberty ......... 172 
Street numbers, Key to ...157 
Subways 

Lines, mileage .......... 160 

Opened: 31. oa cease Sere 155 

Track elevations .......156 
Sun (rises, sets) ...2. 710-783 
Taxes 

TISVIES =. aredins wisi fe Sec 159 

Real property rates ....159 

Bales Ties neue eS 153 
Telephones cao tiene ck ek 
Temperatures 

Daily Fy weenie mine 

Extremes ....-.:% ... 809 


Monthly, annual 
Tide tables, 1952 ..... 
Tombs Prison ......... 
Transit system ....... 

Wage agreement 
Triborough Bridge and 

Tunnel Authority ..161 
TUNNEL ia ka 155, 161, 162 
United Nations Hq. ......266 
Wall St. explosion, 1920 ..191 
Winds, Extreme ..... 800, 807 
World’s Fair, 1 

New York Cocoa Exchange . .592 
New_York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange 592 
New York Community Trust 587 
New York Cotton Exchange. 593 
New York Curb Exchange . 593 
Transactions, 1925-50 
New York Foundation serersts 5 
New York 
New: York 


Braces tases Berks " 
Bureaus, boards (govt.) .. 
Business tax law ....... 
Campsites 


Congressmen, U.S. . 
Constitution, First .. 
Counties, county seats 
Courts 20. eee 


Dwelling 
Election returns 


Equal Pay Law 
Expenditures, receipts 
Flower 


Grain elevator 
Housing program 
Income, average . 
Income, per capita 
Income tax law .. 
Industries: 45 dovnnt. 5 
Interest laws, rates ...... 

Judiclany hey nek eee 87 
Labor Relations Act ...... = 


Lumber production ...... 61 
Manufacturin oe . 657 
Marital statistics ......... 145 
Marriage, pera laws 445, 446 


Mineral production . 668-669 
Minimum Wage Law ..... 152 
Motto os Fi ape ee 112 
Mountain peaks .......... 148 
National Guard .......... 85 
Naval Militia ............. 85 
Nickname, \.0< ce en crane 112 
Officials, salaries ......85, 86 
Old_age benefits .... »...707 
Origin of name .......... 134 
Parks, parkways . 146-147 


Population, 1790-1950 396-397 


Census summary ....... 395 
Cities:s 0.05 ae ee 408 
Countles = 2. S4ckiees ieee 426 - 
Density ix esaseciew tee 436 
Jewish © 24 ores k ce tee 437 
Port of N. Y. Authority ..162 
Public assistance ..... 151, 707 


Publie school statistics ...152 
Sept tet expenditures ....145 


Registration' of voters ..,.154 
Relief program ........... 151 
Rural road mileage ....., 655 
Saratoga Nat’] Park ....., 462 
Savings Bank Life Ins, _.147 


Schools (number, type) ..579 
Settled ah cae 132 


185 
“105-107 
B87 


Slavery abolished |... 
Social Security data . 
Supreme Court 
Taxes 
Business 
Gasoline 
Income 150, 893 
Inheritance, estate ..._. 
Local non-property . a 
Sales yon. Muka eeoee 153 
Thruway, NY-Buffalo 112, 248 
Tourist attractions ...146-147 
Unemployment insurance 


149-150, 706 
Veterans’ Affairs Div, ...... 85 
Vital statistics ....... 439-447 


Voting qualifications ....765 
Wage Board 52 


New York State (cont’d.) 
Workmen’s compensation 


85, 151 
See also States, U. S. 
New York State Museum ... .532 


New York Stock Exchange. Poe 
MiTEsiGertir sarin s, «esther 
Transactions, 1900-50 a6 


New York University: 
Hall of American Artists ..166 
Hall of Fame 1 
Libraries 
Libraries Society award 

New Zealand: 


. 617 


Area, population, capital. .303 
Cities ppenolak ion) 353 


Colombo Plan -..........- 527 
ete RPA ee SS 303 
BAGEDODS LOST)? fe sux ore viele ie 242 
Gold reserve, 1950 ........ 684 
Islands comprising’....... 303 
Maoris (native race) ....304 
Pacific Security treaty ....48 
Petroleum production 671 
Railroad mileage ........- 50 
pocial security .........0%. 304 
PECLEDHONES Soe. sere 

Trade, Foreign ...... 304, 637 
PORCRIIOCS osc tenis wale 2 


Ve ET ea 460 
New ent Samoa (area) .456 
Newark, be 


Airpor aa if Demat Serre 162 
Buildings, Tall’ .....2...- 471 
ARVO. oso celettatewane vee 84 
PORTIS ESIETE 8 SR fon hin oa bias et 531 
Population, ors aoe 433 
Newberry Library ........... 538 


Newbery Medal "Qiterature) .614 
Newfoundland: 


Avea, population, capital ..295 
Canada, Joins ....... 290, 295 
Garider airport. ...........- 295 
See also Canada 
Newman Award ............. 614 
Newport, BR. I. ......-...555- 115 
Newspapers: 


Ayer Award (typography) .613 
Boston News Letter begun.182 
Circulation n 3 
Daily, First successful ....183 
Editors, Senta (noted). es 
Louisiana indictments ..:-. a 


Mailing vate ........4..25% 500 
Newsprint statistics ..661, 664 
Organizations ........ 599, 600 
WNTEET CAS uit ty Sidhe aici siko.s siete 616 
La Prensa expropriated ..217 
New York, first .......... 169 
Pennsylvania Gazette ..... 182, 
Press associations ....590, 604 


Pulitzer Prize winners. ete 


Security order criticized 
See also Journalism and 
Freedom of the Press 
Niagara Falls 
“Niagara' of the West’’ 
Nicaea, Council of 
Nicaragua: 
Area, population, gate F 
Descriptive ; 5 
* Gold production -. 
Managua (populat: on) 
Merchant fleet . 
Railroads 
Trade, Foreign 
U. S. Marines in, 
MolcaNnoeSs. 1. om 8 
Weights, measures 
World Bank loan 
Nicholls Junios Coll. Library sie 
Nickel (alle-ations) 


Nicknames, State see 
specific states 

Nicobar Islands ............-. a 
Nieman Fellewships ......... 616 
Nieuwland Botanical Library 550 
Niger, Fr. W. Africa ....... 321 
Nigeria, Br. W. Africa ..... 302 
Nightingale, Florence ....... 86 
Nile River ......... F _ 457 
Niles, David K. (resigns) ...223 
Nitrate production (Chile) ..312 


Wiue island?o. oc 62 2) es +303 
Nobel Prizes 
Non-Objective Painting, 
Museum of -170 
Nordost Landet Is. ‘(area) . 
Norfolk Island 
Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. “cele. et ..536 
Normal schools ......... 571-573 
Norman Medal. (engineering) 614 
Normandie (ship) burns ;-...177 


Index 


Normandy, House of ....... , 354. 
Norris Dam (7. 4..:..... 117, 138 
INDERBEIOI 20.0 (05 cd ge tre oc 2 368 
North em orieas 
rea, MBIODS iy. ov,5.c00 es 453 
Explorations, 1492- 1793...368 
Geographic center ........ 816 
Mountain peaks .........: 454 
INOTSEMENRS (5's). he eee a we 368 
Petroleum production ....671 
Population. 2... owen ean 435 
Railroad mileage ........ 650 
Sugar production ........ 662 
Telephone statistics ...... 656 
Trade, U. S. (value) 636 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgn.: 
Counsel meetings ......... 245 
Defense college ... 236, 254 
* Defense pact adopted ..... 199 
Descriptive (treaty) ....., 527 
European defense 
Air network «2. ......+ 234. 
Asmy TOP sero. cih es! 245, 251 


Military resources pool .234 
U. S. Senators report on .237 


German troop plan ...... 203 
Greece, Turkey approved 245 
Iceland, a troeps in ..224 
Italy, U. S. ships to ..... 220 
Jessup defends ......5... 28, 
Naval command 

Compromise agreement 236 

U.S. head opposed ..,.211 
Servicemen’s rights ...... 230 
Spain’s entry opposed ....237 


Supreme Hq. Allied Powers 


in Europe 
Activated, “3006.2... aznaed 218 
Commander ............ 203 


Deputy commander: 
214, 215, 218, * 930, rae 


UD ote ote ae oe ha ni dientuncaie 2: 
Headquarters opened ...236 
Taft, Sen. Robt. A., on ...253 
Oy, -¢SOSforces 6. cu tt tides eas 225 
North Borneo, British ...,., 300 
North Carolina: j 
Admitted to Union ...... 
erica statistics ..625- 632 
ARCA, TAD oie ect ees 132 
Birth, ba statistics 439 
Capital tance. eeanatsive 132 
Counties, county seats 426 
Descriptive i465. wc. a 112-113 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 82 
Great Smoky Nat’l Park .462 
Kill Devil Hill Mon. ....112 
Legislature .80 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, He 
Mint Museum of Aft 536 
Motto, nickname, flower .. 
Officials, salaries 
Population, 1790- 1950 396- 397 

Cities .. 40 
Counties 
eae security - 106, O07 
st cetel 3 651, 693, 695, 699 
Vitel statistics | 439-447 
See also States, U. S. 

North Carolina U. Library 550 

North Dakota: 
Admitted to Union 182 
Agriculture statistics. oon 


113 
Birth, aeet statistics... .439 
Capital et 
Counties, county seats 
Descriptive 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws ony 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..113 


Officials, salaries .......... 80 
Peace Gardens) bcos: 113 
Population, 1890-1950 ....397 

Cities, counties ....410, 427 
Social security ....... 706, 707 
Taxes Goby 651, 693, 695, 699 
Vital statistics ....’. 439-447 


See also States, U..S 
North Island 
North Pole: 

Balloon flight to 

Composition ... 

Descriptive 

Explorations .. 
North-South games: 

Amateur. golf: title 

Football (Blue pad Grats 808 

La Crosse: .2...- 843 


yt ae 
Northern lights ............, 197 
Northern Ce 301 
N ; ope 


Northwest Ordinance ...... 1183 
Northwest Terr., © Canada... 295 
Northwest Bern" Can 133, 183 


Northwestern Univ. 7. Kaba 550 
NOEW SN 


Area, population, capital: 
Cities Opie: tion) ace 353 
Descriptive 5.) ssancneen 338 
ECA core UO. << wig See 235 
Gold _ reserve, 1950 ....... 684 
ee eet cna 338, He 
teas 


Rulers’. 2) eee 338, 3o8 
‘Telephones —. tee cece 
Trade, Foreign ...... 338, 637 
Tals: 2 20. es eee 460 
Weights, measures ........ 477 
Norwegian Antarctic 
Dependéncy {325 338 
Norwegians, Noted .......... 60 
Notable persons ........ 354-381 
Deaths, | 1961) Yack 285-288 
Quoted; 1952). .;eaanee 508 
Salute to (artillery) ...... 525 


Notre Dame University: 
Four Horsemen (football) . re 
Library 550 

Nou Island 


Noted: + 5 ale ee 359-365, 380 
Pulitzer Prize winners ..609 
Numbers (prime, composite) 480 
Numerals (Roman, Arabic) .582 
Numismatic associations 169, 599 


| Nurses: 
Armed Forces . 512, 513, 516 
Associations: ...... 0.4.1... 599 
College sorority .......... 578 
Schools (number) ........ 579 
Nutmeg State)... eee 99 


Nutrition Foundation ..,.... 
Nutritive value of foods .... 
Nuts (production) .....,.... 6 

Nyasaland, Br. S. Africa :..301 
Nylon industry 270 


<i CSS 
O. Henry Prizes (writing) ..614 
OPS see Price Stabilization, 
Office of 
Oaklawn Park racing .<...:. 898 


Oaths of office: 
Federal judges: <./.) cece qT 
President of the U. S...,.77 


Oatis, William N. (trial)... .220 
Oats: 
Chicago spot prices .. 629 
Grain center receipts ....634 
Prices, | 1920-51) “ee 628 
Production, 1930-50 ....:. 627 
By state, 1950 ........., 31 
Supply in U. S., 1915-50 ..629 
Obituaries, 1951 . 285-288 


Observatories (telescopes) ..801 


Salt content 
Odd Fellows, 1I.0.0.F. 
Oder-Neisse agreement 
Odom, William P. . 
O’Dwyer, William . 
Oeno Island 
Ofu Island 
Ohio: 

Admitted to Union 32 

Agricultural statistics .625-631 

Area, rank ... 132 


Occupation groups (by sex) .436 
Ocean fishing records .. 884-885 
Qcean Island <.15 Wa 304 
Oceanarium (Fla. Nice a -otote eee 634 
Oceania: 
AYCR os gos ccna eee 453 
Petroleum production ....671 
Population:—cnantn eee 435 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Telephone statistics ......656 
Trade, U. S. (value) ....636 
Oceania, British ....... 289, ‘304 
Oceania, French ............ 
Oceans: 
Areas, ‘depths: .4.....J0c: 453 
Crossings, Fast ...... 466-467 
Deseriptive... wee snes | 453 
Ports, distances 44-646 


o-2 


eh eM eect es 132 


ee esth statisties 489 


> 


& 


Counties, county gonis 0a 
Descriptive 3 
Elections see Election baceakot 


Li slat 80 
Legislature divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, saga net flower ..113 
Officials, salaries ......... 80 
Population, 1800-1950. 396-397 
Cities, counties 410-411, 427 
gecial security 70 


Vital Roscaiietice 3. "439-447 
es, U. S. 


See also Stat 
oe River 


Oil see Petroleum 

Okinawa Island (area) 
10 eS 3 veal 

Oklahoma 
Admitted to. Union. .-:.... 
Agriculture statistis. 625- Sat 
Area, rank -... 132 


Capital 
Counties, county seats 
BIESCLIDUVE se oes at 14 
Solas see Election returns 
moe territory, tribes .. 
Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Moito, nickname, flower | 
Officials, salaries 
Platt Nat’l Park |....... 462 
Population, 1890-1950..... 397 
Cities, counties 411, 427-428 
Social security 707 
Waxes... ...651 
Vital statistics ”. : ut 


Woolaroc Museum ....... 
See also States, U. 5S. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: 


BuNdings; Tall vi. ccc. 471 
City manager ............ 84 
Tay SVC EA GS cA aR 433, oe 


Oklahoma Territory ........ 
Oklahoma, Univ. of, Library B30 
Old age insurance 102-704 
Old Candlemas ............. 498 
Old Catholic Churches (U. S. mi 
Headquarters 


Membership .............. 489 
Old Colony (State),......... 106 
Old Dominion (state) ...... 119 
Old English holidays ....... 4938 
Old Faithful (geyser) ....... 121 
Old Ironsides (frigate) ..... 184 
Old Lady Day .............. 498 
Old Line State alia a We WATS apie 105 
Old North State 112 
Old Sturbridge, Mass. ..._... 530 
Olosega Island ......,...... 124 
Olympic game 

Bobsled™ racing, 1924-48 . 865 

2 COLTS I) RC ee 889 

Bulgaria enters 1952 ....221 

German par ticipation .....220 

PUISGOTY Of oe. coco eee 863 

Hockey, 1924-48 ......... 865 

Sites of games .......... 863 

Winter sports ........,.865 
Skating, Figure, 1924-48 866 
Skating, Speed, 1924-48. 865 

Uo ag (2G P ja ae 881 
Skiing, 1924-48 ......... 866 

Trials, 1952 ; 888 

Soviet Union enters 1952. 22 

Swimming records ...,.. 863 

Team scores, 1948 . 63 

rack and field records 863 

Champions 3 -865 
Olympic Mountains ......... 119 
Olympic National Park ..... 462 
Omaha, Nebr: ...0.5,....... 110 

Joslyn Art Museum AL 

MR IMOV Ga TRAN Sasviaceses aiacess's 84 

Population «0... s. 433, “434 
Oman, Arabia .......... ; 
Ontario, Canada ......, 295, 296 


Ontario, Lake 
Opera: 
Composers, works ... 
Season, 1950-51 
BIMWENS) ou. Bie de eens 
Orange Bowl games . 
Orange Free State 


114 | 
80 


Oe ( : 
ee, statistics >-62 “631 


DeScriptive .. 3 ae m ee 
Elections see Election returns 
Legiclatu 80 
egislature «3:0... scans ee 
Biarriage: divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, maeerivan pa flower ..114 


Tax 

Vital 1 statistics ot ae 439-447 

See also States, U 
Oregon State Museum 


Oregon Territory ...... 132, 133 
Oregon, University of: 
TADT ALY -sreutaa ee ee ee oe 551 
Myseum ..:--s,...,-+-3- 545 


Organic Acts (territories) .. 
Organization of Amer. ee pi Hi 
Charter. ratified by U. S. 
uns ministers conf. ... 
anizations, clubs .. ..589-605 
eb tal Institute, Chicago Sry 
Original public domain 
Orinoco River 
Orkney Islands (area) 
Orleans, House of .. 
Orleans Territory 
Orthodox Churches see 
Eastern Orthodox Churches 
Ostend Manifesto 


Osteopathic societies ...576, 578 
Oswego Canal ............... 153 
Ottoman Empire ........... 346 
Riera see es Sees 357 
Ounce Caieaaure? Re eee 475 
Owis, Ordet-ot os. o sence ae 600 
elena Cemenrtsins boat race 861 


2 pee 


Pacific Coast Conference 
track and field cham- 


pionship, 1951 .......... 876 
Pacific coast waterways ....464 
Pacific coastline ........... 135 
Pacific Ocean: 

Ared,- depth mesa ces 
Crossings, Fast ...... 466-467 
Dieeovexred so 58) ou. oes weeks 181 
Islands, ryt vis Wate) See eom 456 
Pacific Opera C odes aoe 281 
Pacing, trotting “records .. + 902 
Champions, 1930-51 ..... 903 
Pago Pago, Samoa ..... 124, 133 
Pahang, British Malaya ....300 
Painted Desert .....5........ 97 
Painters, Noted ....360-365, 381 


Paintings see Art, Art galleries 

Pakistan, Dominion of: 
Area, population, capital, aah 
Autonomy granted 
Cities (population) 
Colombo Plan 
Descriptive: oop cts i} 
Kashmir dispute see Kashmir 


Petroleum production 671 
Prime minister slain ...... 247 
Delephones - viv te. uly take 656 
Trade, U. S. (value) ...... 637 
Transportation ........... 299 
Palawan Island ............. 340 
Paleozoic era ............... 452 
Palestine; 
Acre Prison break......... 198 
Descriptive ...i\...5; Mane 338 
Merchant fleet ........... 640 
Zionist state formed. . 199 


See also Israel, Republic of 
Palisades 


PRR SPN chats | 11 
Palisades Interstate Park 146 
Palmetto State’... 2.2.0... ite 
Palmyra Islamd (coastline) . 
Pan American Day ........ 
Pan-American conferences: 
Anti-war pact, 1934. 193 
Bogota, 1948 ......... "198, 230 
Brazil wlO4sl see eye 198 
Buenos Altres 1036-9. a 194 
Pan-American Exposition 188 


Pan-American Games, 1951. .878 
Pan-American Union see Or- 
ganization of Amer. States 


Teteubation® wah be nl gee 
Trade, U. Pod “Galie) 
‘Treaties. 


. 133, 189, a ; 


1 
Panay (U. S. gunboat) ..... 194 
Panay: Talaad 00 52..502 300 ee 340 
Panies see Riots, panics 
Panorama of 1852 .........- 284 
Papagos, Alexander ....223, 242 
br se ts, 1947-50 -:.. 2. .on 664 
Production, by grade... .. 661 
Papua, Br. New Guinea... .303 


| Sapa jumps see Aviation’ 


raguay 

Area, population, capital. .339 
Asuncion (population) ... "353 
Descriptive *<: «.\. 5). aan 
Guaira waterfall 
Railroad mileage 


Weights, measures ....... 17 
Parallel bar champions...... 840 
ete post: 

«way ee ee 500 
Sanneile ee eee 500 
International rates ...502-503 

Parents-Teachers Assn. ..... 
Paris, France: 

BHiffel Tower ......... 187, ba 

Exposition, 1900 ......... 

Opera Comique burns ..... ist 

World’s Fair, 1889 ........ 87 


, 1 
Park Place disaster (N. Y.) .187 
Parker Dani -....3 4 5%0%<s0eee 141° 
Parking meters <2... 2.2.5 2an 
Parks, parkways: 


National ...........+9. 462-463 

New Sores sone 46-147 
Parliament (oldest) ........ 327 
Parr, Catherine «...):-.cns5 181 
Parthenon constructed ...... 179 
Pasadena Art Institute...... 544 
Paschal full moon (dates). .496 
| Passano Prize (medicine) ..617 
Passport regulations ~ + 129-730 


Patents: 


Appeals Court . 58 
Granted, 1951 . 288 
LQG, scan ee 731-132 
Paterno Reference Library... .54'/ 
Pathology, Armed Forces 
Inst. of.) 4p-an cee 128 
Patriots’: Day. ix. 00a 499 
Patton, Gen. George S 
Oth 3. ceie ee eae cocker 96 
Museum: ©. So haectatenty 104, 535 
Paul I (Greece) .......:¢.5 
Paul-Lewis Award (chem.) ..614 
Pay scales U. S. armed forces 510 
Payne, Dolly | ..08.5... yee 4. 
Peabody ASoril (radio) 617 


Peabody Museum (Harvard) 530 
Peabody Museum (Yale Un.) .529 
Peabody Museum of Salem . .530 
Peace Foundation, World... .588 
Peace Garden, N. 113 
Peace Information Ctr. 225, 254 
Peace Prizes (Nobel) 42, 606-907 
Peale Island 124 
Peanuts: 
Consumption, per capita. eae 
Nutritive value .........., 
Production, 1930-50 
“Pearl of the Antilles”, .~...315 
Pearl Harbor attack 
Roosevelt absolved 
Peary, Adm. Robert E.......18' 


Peck (measure) ........ 475, 476 
Pelican State’... Joc42 chee 104 
Pemba island ........., , 456 
Penang, British Malaya... .. 300 
Peninsula State ............ 100 
Penitentiaries, Federal |. _.. 441 
Penn, William ......... , 115 
Pennsylvania: 

Admitted to Union........ 

Agriculture statistics . 625- oy 


Area, ran’ 


: 
Pa 
J 
i 
, 
j 
pr 
‘ 
q 
y 


’ Index 29 
Penns faite (cont’d.) Philadelphia, Penn.: EO River w. .y.cctcnicanhige en te oe 457 
Birth, death Statistics. . . 439 Academy of Fine Arts ...,534 PIQOdH, 20051. ces «ee 
Capital Bi oo ig arate ae awed 132 Academy of Natural Pocket billiards see Billiard , 
Counties, county seats... .428 HIBIEBCER™ uct ne ctuas ce 533 records 
Descriptive a dt ee SED NE il Builaines SIOEULD SPE asc wile ard 471 | Pocket vetoes ..........:...5 66 
Elections see Election returns Chapel of Four Chaplains. Be Poets: 
SHOVEDNOL. | Heo. bisa Seite ae 82 ‘Citizen award (2.100002. ..8 617 AWATIS:..c st eee ..610, 613, 617 
Berisiature® -t. Scns ence ce 80 Fels Planetarium ......... 533 Coes (Eng.) oy 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 Franklin Institute ...533, 615 |. Noted ........... 359-365, 380 
Morris’ House :....¢:./.... 115 Franklin’s print shop...... 115 Boclaties MERE Stadt, 
Motto, nickname, flower ..115 Independence Hall ........ 719 | Point Four aid see Foreign. Aid 
Officials, Salaries... 02220: 80 DMABVOr?: sO) ee cee pan 84 | Poison gas (World War I) ..190 
Population, 1790-1950. .896-397 Mint sles eosin oa 686 | Poisons (deaths, rate) ...... 440 
Census summary 395 Museum ‘of Art. ......55.. 534 | Poker hand chances, odds... .850 
RSIUIOR A eat nce: etal: Opera, 1950-51... 280 | Poland: 
Counties ........ Pennsylvania Hist. Soc... .534 Area, population, capital. 341 
Social security Population 49. fa. -2 433, 434 | - Cities (population) ....... 353 
PROB A ciel slo cis te. Postal - receipts... 2.5.5). 5 503 Descriptive™ . 7 puss 341 


00 
Valley Forge State Park. 534 

Vital statistics ........ 9-447 

See also States, U. S. 
Pennsylvania Academy of 

WAR GFALES ode Sire ee slice 5 

Pennsylvania Gazette . 
Pennsylvania Hist. Soc. 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 115 
Pennsylvania Relays, 1951 . 877 
Pennsylvania, University of 


TERPS? eStore heels 4 mye?) 551 
SP URSEULESY eed le iets aye pus Wah 0° 534 
Penrose Medals ........ 616, 617 
Pensions, Veterans ........:. 521 
Pentagon building .......... 131 
Pentathlon: 
American Tecofd .......... 871 
Champions, 1929-51 ...... 874 
Olympic records ..-....... 863 
Champions, 1906-48 ....865 
Wionld Tecord 277). :..2...0. 868 


Pentecostal Churches: 


FICAUGUATLETS on. vicie a sera 484 

PMEMBErSHID: os co.cc seins en's 482 
Perak, British Malaya...... 300 
Percentage tables ...... 475, 690 
Perigee, Moon’s, 1952....... 788 
Perkin Medal (chemistry)...614 
Perlis, British Malaya...... 300 


Permanent Charity Fund.. .587 
Peron, Juan see Argentina 

Perry Awards (theater) ....618 
Perry, Matthew C. 186 


Perry, Oliver Hy 2.0.03... «pica or 184 
Persecution: , 
SEITISULGIIS,. older oc ovo'e als alsin 180 
Czechoslovakia ...... 214, 241 
LMR UCTIOUS Nh oso cis/e.s melestiatns 
BIUNZATY: “fos. sus eo 228, 326 


Jews-in Germany.......... 
Persia see Iran 
Persons; Notable see Notable 


persons 
Peru: 
Area, population, capital. ey 
Cities (population) ....... 353 
DOPSORIDLLVO) lias cc 0 !o sna cna « 339 
Ecuador. Dispute with ....238 
Gold reserve, 1950... .....,: 684 
Merehant-fleet. -....). ...- 640 
Petroleum production ..... 671 
Pizzaro conquers .......... 181 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Sugar production ......... 662 
PRGIEDHONES: oy. 4/52. eo so ., . .656 
Trade, Foreign ...... 340, 637 
Weights, measures ....... 477 
,Peseta (currency) .......... 343 
Peter To Esland |... ie chee 338 
Petrified Forest .............. 97 


Petroleum: , 
Armco-Saudi Arabia pace Boi 
Exports, imports ...... 
Gasoline see Gasoline 
Gulf Oil cracking unit ....249 


BON ATEL UY (2l° atte aisle, cre WAR eas 238 
Lebanon pact.,...:......+.. 247 
_ Nationalization 
PES Sted aint rabestnieits.49 
Fran, 195d is. <.- 222, 247 


Mexico, 1938 
Production, by Saree oe tes 

By state (U 2 
Refinery tureest) 
Research awards .../.... 
Resources, Pooling of...... 227 
Used producing electricity. 664 
Wells (Okla., Penn.) .114, 186 


Pew Memorial Foundation. . .587 
Pharmaceutical soc. ....576, 578 
Pharos of Alexandria ....... 452 
Phelps-Stokes Fund ......... 587 


Philippines, Repwhblic of the: 
Area, population, capital. .340 
Cities (population) ....... 353 


221 
Independence Act, 1934, . .193 
Insurrection, 1899 -188 
Islands comprising ........ 340 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas. 340 
Merchant fleet 640 
Pacific Security treaty..... 48 
Sugar production ......... 662 


Telephones 4.54.5. see 656 
Trade, Foreign” ..:... 340, 637 
VWolesnoes fran e: ont wits es 461 
Weights, measures ........ 477 
World: Wat Tt cae. .' §24-525 
Philipse Castle, Manor. .532, .533 
Phoenix Islands ............. 304 
Photography: 
Associations). 5..0 60s 600 
Inventions, Noted ........ 469 
Kodak (name origin) ...... 660 


Motion picture statistics. ..282 
Pulitzer Prizes <:2....0. foc. 609 
Physicians see Medicine 


Physics: 
PAWEL OS ort ctble soleus as 42, 606 
College society ............ 576 
Discoveries in ........ 288, 470 
Piastre (currency) .......... ane ? 


Pictish Dynasty 
Pierce, Franklin (biography) 581 
Pierpont Morgan Library ....171 


Pig iron production ........ 670 
Pikets Peak. 0c: ic. cae nee. 99 
Pilgrim Hall (Mass.) ....... 530 
Jigs Fg 1 een Sens Ale gions oben Fo 182 
Pillsbury Awards ......... 42 
Pimlico racing ......... 896, 899 
Pine Tree State.............. 105 
Panes, Isle: Of o/s 55 os c)-te at ces 322 


Pinochle (chances, odds) ...850 
Pint (measure) 47. 

Pioneer Day 
Pioneer Mem. State Park . .535 


. Pistol champions, 1951 ...... 879 
Pitcairn Island ......,..+.-. 304 
Pittsburgh, Penn.: 
Buhl Planetarium ........ 533 
Buildings, Tall ....... 42, 471 
Carnegie Institute ........ 533 
Mayor. (cry satin temte eid Hela (e 84 
Mellon Institute .......... 533 
Opera, 1950-51. ....4...0.%, 280 
Population . 045 60.e.6. 33, 434 
“Pittsburgh of the South” ..97 
Pizzaro, Francisco .......... 181 
Planetariums: 
Adler (Chicago)! i. cas arcss 537 
Buhl (Pittsburgh) ........ 533 
Fels (Philadelphia) ....... 533 
Griffith Observatory ......5 
Hayden, N. -¥.--C., fw. 166-167 
Morehead (N.. G.)) 1. 6..... 
Planetary configurations, 
HOG Z-DA ast hace. « 792-793 
Planets: 
Morning, evening stars ...790 
Rise, ‘set, BU arsaieeteoie adeits 791 
Holar -syBtemy 2... c i ule 787 
Plantagenet, House of ...... 354 
Platoon, Army (defined) ...526 
Platt National Park .,...... 462 
Platypus... 6 eens oe oc 173, 302 
Playing cards (odds) ........ 850 


Plays- see Theater 
Pledges: 
Allegiance to flag 
Conservation ...... 
Pluto (planet) eo. wees ewes 
Plymouth Church of the 
PING PINES pores. ch hearse ee ites 163 


Industries nationalized ...196 
Merchant fleet 640 
Oder-Neisse agreement ...201 
Officials tried as spies....235 


Petroleum production ...., 671 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Russo-German invasion ..341 
Sugar production ......... 662 
Telephones: 5... .. aye eee 656 
Trade, Foreign ...... 341, 637 
Weights, measures ........ 477 
See oe Relations, 
Polar explorations ....... 459-460 
Polar, star, 1952.97. Seascape 804 


Pole vaulting records 
Olympic games , 86 
Poles (notable persons) ..... 364 
Poles of the earth 803 
Poliomyelitis see Infantile 


paralysis 
Political “Action Comm., CIO 63 
Political assassinations see 
Assassinations, Political 
ee Education League, 


Political parties: 


Convention cities ......... 765 
1952, sc ratchanna atone 224 

Divisions, efiliatow 
Congress, x .. .60, 63 
Governors (state) | oe 82 
Mayors, U. S. cities ..82-84 


State legislatures ...,.78-81 
Election returns ... 
Mayor, N. Y. C. 
National’ committees — 
Nominees, 1900-48 
Possibilities, 1952 
RFC inquiry .... ye 
States Rights party .. 
Symbols, Origin of 
Politics: 
Hisenhower, Gen. 
Dwight’ D. 
Presidential possibilities .. 
Southern Governors conf. 253 
Stassen on candidates ..,252 
Taft seeks nomination ....247 
Truman, Plan to defeat ..252 
See also Chronology 
Polk, James K. (biography) 386 
6 


Polk Memorial Award ..... 16 
Polo: 

Associations .....,.......,600 

Champions, records ...... 883 
Polo, Marco 2. 3....0h.+ seen 180 
Ponce de Leon, Juan........ 181 
Pondicherry, Fr. India..... 321 
Pony Express. << )). 0-00 186 
Poor Richard’s Almanac...... 43 
Popes: 


Address, Form of..... 
Chronological list of. 
Encyclicals, 1951 
Infallibility doctrine 
Pius X beatified 
Vatican City, State of.....350 
Possession of 1 
Popular vote see Vote, Popular 
Population, Foreign: 
British Cone 289 


Cities, Major ........ 52-353 
Jewish: «..:.:5<. eee 437 
Europe, Decrease in ... “3a 


See also specific countries 
Population, ve S.: 


Age, Median: «..4... 004 394 
Birth, death i statistics, . 439-443 
Center, 1790-1950....... 436 
Cities 
Metropolitan areas. .434-435 
Growth, 1880-1950. ..433-434 
By states wees 400-416 


30° . Index 
r U. S. (cont’d.) cere (eont’d.) 
hee aaa Neate 395 United Na s iadetrer 
OUNCES: ii she. chal ern 417-433 ted Ste 
Density, PYLBLALCE Scan oe 43 bya eee ns ne 
Employment status ...,.. 399 pat) JBSUGE:..\7 <=. Meas eee 
Es' ted, 1940-51 ........ 396 inf 
ies (number) ....... 398 Air-letter abects 
ROTORS Ei sain vires 399 PALER) ass tes 
Foreign-born ............- 398 C.0.D. eharges «*. 2.4.5.2 
Households (number) .398, a hepa aaa Sake ane 
amis ion, emigration . 338 International rates 501-503 
nerease a4 ag6 bape ee fees So sass ate 
"Estimated, 1940-51 ..... ALCEL DDL oni. o Nee wee 
“ene regions ........ 395 Registered mail ...... 
White, non-white ...... 394 Reply coupons, Int’] ...... 502 
Indians, American ....... 438 Special delivery rates ... .500 
PE WIR SC hs hcisiiice crete: eae iam A, OP aii eae 501 
ROTC ces an ashes 399 Deposits, Total .......... 503 
Life eget n (average) Bh eae 584 | Postal Union, International 345 
Male; female ......... ..898 | Postmas: General, er mS 
Bmpioyment status . 399 | Potatoes: 
tio 394 Consumption, per capita ..630 
Marital status ..... 398 Nutritive value .......... 635 
Couples (number) 437 Farm prices Bone. ee ee 
Native born .. 398 Production, 1930-50 ..... “627 
eared By state, 1950 .........631 
New York City Retail prices (average) ..688 
Non-white (totals Potomac River .............. 37 
Occupation -groups Sortey Agreement ........ 528 
MMRROR I seein es eae cae as +e U.S.S.R. (accessions) ....347 
Race, nativity ...-.......- Potts. Medal (science) ...... 615 
Regions, 1940, 1950 Poughkeepsie regattas ...... 860 


‘Religious groups 


Reproduction rates ....... 448 
Residence, 1950 ........... 397 
RUMEN IES terc St esas svi ah + 397-399 

School enrollment ....579, 580 
States, 1790-1950 ..... 396-397 


Representative changes 395 
Summary, 1950 census 394-395 
Survival statistics ......... 584 


Petritories: .-. ci... 397, 416 
WRIA Gio ty osc s seca 397-399 

Growth (summary) ..... 394 
Vital statistics .....,.. 439-451 
oo Sa ea 398 

Omorease, 1950) .....:..+. 394 

Population, World: 

NNSIRRELONIES Ue ons seek cag eve 435 


Daily increase, 1949 total ..235 
Pork: 
Farm prices (1930-51) ...628 
Nutritive value ....°...... 635 
Production, consumption . 630 
Retail prices (average) ..688 
OPS increase .........-. 233 
Port of New York Authority 162 


Portland, Oregon .......... 667 
Ports: ; 
Distances between .... 644-646 


Traffic volume, by type ...640 
United States 
Cargo volume (tons) Lets 642 
PERE SOD, Tia reiy esate vk ce 641-642 
Tonnage entered, cleared 643 
Portugal: 
Area, population, capital ..341 
Cities (population) ...... 353 


MUOLOMICN, Via's nesta cei five nies es 342 
PIESCUIDWVC. Fo iieyicy veld cane 341 


BOA AIG ends . oi i.. a... 233 
Merchant fleet ..... ae 
Railroad mileage .. 


Telephones ...... 

Trade, Foreign . 

Weights, measures ....... 4717 
Portuguese East Africa ....342 
Portuguese Guinea ........ 342 
Portuguese India .......... 342 
Portuguese Timor .......... 342 
Portuguese West Africa ..... 342 
Possessions, U. S. see Terri- 

tories, U. S. 


Post Office Department: 
Administrative personnel . 57 
Employees (number) ....... 70 
Established ,...... Rete hy 43) 
Expenditures, 1950-51 ....673 
Postmasters General 
Revenues, expenditures ...503 

Post. Offices, U. S.: 


TE 183 
Number (by class) ....... 500 
OTE RENO aa 503 
Receipts. by. city sate 503 
Post, Wiley .., 198, 465, 466 


Postage stamps: 
Canadian commemoratives 503 
First adhesive ie as tyne LOD, 


Poultry products; 
pare ce per capita . .630 


Farm) prices. <3. o.0s-se ses 628 
Retail Paees (average) ..688 
Pound (measure) ........... 475 
Power boat saree i — 
Powers, Abigail ............ 387 
Pound, British s aajelnatian) 200 
Prairie State .............- 102 
Preakness Stakes Stes 896. 
Precipitation: 
Average, by“ ee ges rere 799 
Heaviest in U. S. ahh 
Mean, by station .... 798 
New York City .. 06, 807 
Artificial «L712 


Precision Scientific | 


ard 
Prentiss Foundation 
Presbyterian Churches: 
Headquarters ............. 
History, Organization 
Membership .......... 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc. 
President of the U. S.: 
Address, Forms of ........ 
PANO OR iit yowton tla aie tate aaee 
SpCompe ANS Aiaw) 
Biography ..... 
Cabinet, 1951 .56 
Election of (Kefauver ‘on) 508 
Election returns ...... 135-763 
Electoral votes (law) 712, us 
Electoral votes, 1932-48 » 2163 
Executive office 
Employees (number) .....70 
Expenditures, 1950-51 ..673 


PAR Sk See nals ee eee 622 
Inauguration date, site ..126 
Nominees, 1900-48 ........ 765 
Possibilities, 1962) -3 Soils. 2 
oaks of ‘office, <2uune nian 17 
ular vote, 1948 ........ 164 
Se BLY Cock aA eater Sina 56 
Salute to (artillery) ..... 525 
Succession law .\...2..5.. 767 
Term 
BOR IRS OF .S0Gs fas cle kinesin 716 
Silnad Fi pot een 213, 176 
White House ...,..... 126-127 
bs are e! RIS | <i Alte oc 


See also Truman, Harry S. 
Presidents, U. S.: 


INGCSURY:, oo si ois. ot aipbast padi 12 
Biographies ......,.! 383-393 
Continental Congress .... 76 


Inaugurations, Facts on ..767 
List of (politics, native 
states, inauguration, age) 72 


Military service, In ...... 767 
Religious affiliations ..... a 
'ViCLGeS t= sot nn amas 

White House alterations . ‘i97 
Wives ©. 12; 383- 393 


Press, Freedom of see 

Freedom of the press 
Press Institute, American .. 607 
Press\Trophy (lawn bowl.) . .887 


BS ae Agency 


Farm crops, 1930-51 ...... 
Food Gversie retail) ...-. 6a 


Fanae Electi 499 
om, Day. oid 
Prime numbers ........ Sa 
Prince 
Patrick Island (area) 456 
Prince of Wales Island ..... 
‘imcess t Stakes ......: 
8 Uniy. Libraries ..551 
Prison  pepaietlae SS ee 


Prizefighting see Boxing 
Prizes see Awards 


Annual rate of national . 237 


Automobiles, 1900-50 ..... 660 
Beef - (out) a ae 229 
Books: 3.3 20 bon geee eee 283 
Coal, Coke~: =.42cucne are 670 
Poo hh ee See 
Cotton, 1930-50 ....... 270, 663 


Electrical energy ........: 64 
Europe, ECA report on .. 221 
Farm | crops Sei goscas 627, 631 
Foodstuffs ....... 627, 630-631 
Gasoline, 1925-50 .... : 

Gold 


HMoglery «3%: xakes ete ee 
Index numbers .......... 678 
; Iron, steel ..... +. 670 
Record (6 mos. 235 
Kerosene .... 671 
Lead ‘ 669. 
Liquor, “1900-50 - 665 
Lumber, 1869-1949 . 661 
Minerals .......... 68-672 
Natural gas .... 5 Gee 
WYlon oi Sane PS His 
Petroleum 000.6535... 671, 672 
Radio sets, tubes>,....... 505 
Rayon, 1930-50 ....... 270, 663 
ahi? 1930-50... Sect 659 
« ny ais ecb eT ele eae 670 
Sie, 1930-50 2... At 663 
MALVER |< Sara 250, 672 
Sugar, 1935-50 .........., 662 
Television sets .....,..... 248 
Textilesi-. io. cope 270 
Tobacco products ..... 659 
Uranium ore ..... 230, 309 


Wood pulp, paper, board ..661 


Wool, 1930-50) 23.4 satnooe 663 
Worker statistics ........ 659 
Barnings, 1951 ......... 232 
Salary rise, 1925-49 . 229 
ZANG Hc onsite Sele ee ae 669 


Professional societies ... 575-578 
Progressive party ........... 63. 
Prohibition: : 
Kansas law repealed ..... 104 
U.S. law, repeal 190, 193, 716 
Jones amendment .192 
Prohibition Nat'l Committee 63 
Protein (foods) 
Proterozoic era 


ee ee ee ee ee re, co es 


Protestant Ch : 
French is rp kon as *. 494 
Headquarters ......... 483-484 
History of i leading -. 490-491 
Membership .......... 481-482 
Protestant Councils ......... 601 


ounce 
Protestant Episcopal et 
Altar colors ... . 496 
SPPOEIOT cs cout, = eee hc a5 
Address, Form of it. 
Calendar, fast days:......4! 
Cathedral or St. gous ...163 
Headquarters .......... 484 
History, ptgatization 
Membership 


Psychiatric patients 447 
Psychology (color effects) ...708 


Public Assistance: 


New Tork States... - 0... 151 
Social Security Adm. ..705-707 
Public debt: 
Great Britain, 1917-51 ...294 
United States. ........ 675, 676 
Budget operations ...... 674 
Bee tirOns, JOBE wo c ke ot ele 231 
Validity (aw) .:.....; LO 
Public domain, Original ....144 
Public holidays ......... 498-499 
Public lands, U.S. .:........ 144 


Public Libraries: 


Brooklyn, i ieilate net 164 
pee SPE MICE 553 
New York City ........... 170 
Public School Athletic 
meseue,; Ni Ye as tae 872 


Public schools: 
Attendance, expenditures .579 
New York City 
Number, pu 155 
Sports peer 1951 .872-873 
Statistics, 1941-50 163 
Subversive groups barred 236 
New York State statistics .152 
Number, type (by state) ..579 


Segregation .......... 227, 231 
See also Education 
Pubic trusts... .....4.. 85-588 
Public Welfare Medal ...... 618 


Puerto Rico: 
Area, population, capital 4 
Coastline 


Constitution proposed ..... ib 
PEBSEETIULVE ooh ance nes 6 snei syn 123 
Governor .... Wel Noa ah Nf ea 
Income, Median .......... 416 
Legislature SOE i Bh Ae 81 
POPUIECION oo ysis ecowk eee sy 397 

Census summary ........416 

RSTO cer (nary 3 o0 Steels 416 
BR RIERNEEE oe aca (2256 un vas weeks 123 


Resident commissioner ... 63 
Riot, 1950 202 
Sugar production 
Telephones id 

Puget Sound, Wash. sara 

Pulaski Memorial Day .... .499 

Pulitzer Prizes 6 

Punie wars 

Putnam, Amelia E. 


.- 194, 
Putnam Memorial Award .. 6 
Pyramids (Egypt) 


179, 452, 5 
Pyrenees Mountains ......... 
Pyrex (name origin) ........ 600 


sph! Soe 


Quadruplets porn (cases) .. .449 
Quakers see Friends 

(Quakers) Churches 
British 


Gusrt Ganive) Deanne , 476 

Quebec City .......:--..nce- 296 
Mileage to other cities 652-653 

Quebec porns WE rryak 295, 296 

Queen Maud Land ......... 338 

Queens Boraugh see New 

York City 
Queens Midtown Tunnel ,..161 


Queensboro Bridge opened ..155 
Queensland, Australia 
Quetzal (currency) 
Quintuplets born (cases) ....44 
Quisling, Vidkun (death) ....196 
Quotations, 1951 5 


Stalin (atomic bomb) . , 249 
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i Oe bate 
Index 
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RFC see Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 
Rabbis: 
Assemblies, unions 
First, U. S. 
Racing: 
Airplane 


‘ 


Automobile 
Bicycle 


Associations ............. 
Ice skating speed records 881 
Power boat records . 886-887 
Roller skating champions 882 
RO wine Tos feat oss 860-862 
Swimming — s apdene ee wees pee 


peeighae Fund .. 
Racquets champions ont : 
Radar beam to moon ...... 196 
Radio: 
Army cancels programs ...243 
Associations 6 
Authorizations, type ...... 507 
Automobile sets in use....505 
Coast Guard devices 
Costs, ANDYA 3k 6 cease 506 
Edgar Award (mystery) ..614 
Employees, payroll 50 


First Wessage «js -.wssigr- + 189 
First used, sea rescue ....176 
Frequency modulation ..,.505 
Homes with, 1930-51...... 505 
Inventions, Noted ........ 469 


Investment, revenue 
Morse Code nc..i, 5 dese phew 507 
Navigation aids 
Noted personalities... 
Peab Awards 
Production data 
Program costs 

Rate reductions 
Security control 


Sets in U. S., world ....505 
Stations authorized ...... 07 
Television, Effects of ....506 
Voice-of America project ..216 
Radio City, N. ¥. C......... 171 
Radio Free Europe ..... 224, 246 
Radium discovered ........ *.188 
Railroad Retirement Act .... 64 


Railroad Retirement Board: 
Employees (number) ..... 70 
Expenditures, 1950-51.,... 673 

Railroads, Foreign: . 
Accident, World's he lt 


Argentine strike ......... 38 
British (summary) ........ 66 

Nationalization ......... 198 
USD PUBSO iar teatime ahs 85 
German strike, 1949 ..... 200 
Locomotive invented .....468 
Mileage, by country ...... 650 


Railroads; U. S.: 
Accidents, deaths. 178, 440, 649 


Sigg a iba. oe 601 
B & O loan (RFC) ...... 226 
Cogs roads) t-3604.5. 5 99, 111 


Commuters using, N.Y.C..171 
Dividends declared 49 


Electric trolley, First ....187 
Expenses, taxes: ........, 649 
Fastest Puss. cn. 647, 648 


First to cross Miss. R...,.186 
First passenger, 1828 ....185 
First steam-drawn 1 

First transcontinental ....186 
Freight loadings (index). .678 
Freight rate rise 237 
Harriman Memorial Medal.616 


Labor review, 1951....259- a 
Locomotive, First. ......+.. 468 
Long Island Railroad 
Contract revisions ...... 248 
Deficit increases. ...... 235 
TOSS; a MOO esa yred ite ks atc 253 
Mileage i. ..-+y:-.5- 649, 650 
Passenger, freight data ..649 
Revenues, distribution ....649 
Southern (rate rise) ..... 244 
SbatiistiGs cS can fear. wtyo-wa.0 649 
Stocks, bond, capital ....649 
SURI PODOG tise, chu tran chet 204 
Tunnels to New York Sak 162 
Railway Express Service ...,.650 
Railway Labor’s Political 
League Whe hee Re 63 


Reconstruction Finance Coro, 


B &.O loan Pea ae 
Emp pices (number) 
Expenditures, 1950-51 
Hoover condemns 
Lithofold investigation 
Reorganization a 
Senate inquiry, reports ....55 
in price.cut. 5.;\, 0.0 eae 

Recreational areas ...... 


o 3 4 
Red Cross, International ~.- 493 
Red Men, Improved nate of eee 
Red: Biver” |. I debe 137 
Denison Dam we 
Redonda Island 
Reed Award (aviation) . 
Reed Library 
Reelfoot Lake Tre 
Reformatories, Federal 

Reformed Churches: 
Headquarters 


gees: 
Admissions (U. S., 
Australia) 
Code of rights, a3 
Displaced Persons Law... 201 
Poland, Seamen flee .,..,. 238 
Resettled (number) 
Millionth .. +. 252 
Army enlistments ..216 
Regiment, Army (defined) .526 


Registered mail ......... 500-501 
Registration: 
Automobiles, by state ....651 
Voters, New York ........ 1 


Reich Foundation 
Relay races: 


American records ........ 870 
Interscholastic records ...866 
Olympic records ....863, 865 
World records ........ 867-868 


Relays, 1951 (track and field): 
Kansas 
Pennsylvania 

Relief: 
Federal dole ends, 1935. .193 
New York program 151 

Religion 
Bishops 

Methodist 
Protestant Episcopal 
Roman Catholic .. 
Calvin, John=......., 
Christianity legalized 
Council of Nicaea 
Council of Trent ......5. 


Denominations 

Headquarters ...... 

Membership .42, 481- 7492 
Edict of Milan .........., 180 
Holidays <. cos:2. sate 494-498 
Holy Trinity endorsed ....186 
Luther, Martin ........... 181 
Miracles, Warning on ....209 
Persecutien 

Christians: ~a25:6. .scmen 180 

Czechoslovak prelate ...214 
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opes 
Protestant Churches 
(history, orgn.) ..490-491 
Roman Catholic hierarchy 485 
Salvation Army 493 
Shinto abolished in Japan 196 
Vatican, Ambassador to . .254 
Volunteers of America ...493 
Religious leaders ..359- 365, 379 
Remington, Wm. W. 212, 240, 249 
Rendova Island 304 
Rennell Island ............-.. 304 
Rents: 
Defense Production Act ..233 
Price index 688 
Representatives, U. S. ....61-63 
Address, Form of 612 
At-large (defined) 
House of see Congress, U.S. 


32. 
resentatives, U. 8. a 
ee TENNIS] tv he nes ik 
sg, Regie periods ........ 620 


Plural births, 1940-49 ....449 
ates, S. population ..448 
Republican party: 


BSORLAVIOME a0 yates: one vive 601 
Convention cities ........ 765 
(Cb SS eee 24. 


Election gains, 1950 . 
National committee 
Nominees, 1900-48 .. 

igs LN ad 1952 


RFC inquiry ..... 258 
Symbol, Somrtins of .. 364 
Research Council, Nat’l ..... 130. 
Reservoirs: 
Tulsa District ........ mane 
Wnited States ........ yo 240 
Under construction ....143 
World’s greatest ......... 139 
Restaurants (retail sales) ...639 


Retail, chain store sales ... +1639 
Retail prices, indexes * 688-689 
Summary, 1951 .......... 689 


Rettie Mem. Trophy ....... 887 
Reunion (Fr.) ......... 321, 456 
Revenues, U. S.: 

POs SLND se ec ai cis we ep 64, 67-68 


Bills originate in House ..711 
enenons, by source 679- near 
Customs, TOBO=bE ies cee 686 
JT S73 CS a eR 503 
Receipts, 1789-1951 ..673, 675 
Revolutionary War see 
American Revolution 
Reynolds Foundation ....... 587 
Rheumatic fever .... 
Rhode Island: 
Admitted to Union ....... 
Agriculture statistics .625- 61 
PURE PAIR Sacoy src rieh eo 132 
Birth, odenth statistics ceae 


i 
Counties, county seats ...428 
Descriptive ......... 115-116 
Elections see Election returns 
BPE MET GOI CC stare recy ints ctor eieiny aca ¥ 82 
iegislature .... 6.2.25. ee 80 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower ..115 
Offie¢ials, salaries ..... .80 
Population, 1790-1950 396-3917 
Cities, counties 412-413,428 
ee security ...... 706, 707 


Tax 651 

Vital statistics . .. 439-447 

See also States, U.S, 
Rhode Island Hist. Soc. ....531 
Rhodes, Colossus of ........ 452 
Rhodes, Island of (area). ..456 
Rhodes Scholarships .......58 
Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern te 
Rigi (currency) ........... 


Rice: 
Consumption, per capita ..630 
Nutritive value ..........: 635 
Production, 1930-50 ....... 627 
Richmond Borough see New 
York City 


Ridge Mem, Award (poetry) 617 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B. 
see Korean war 


Rifle champions, 1951 ...... 879 
Riggs Handicap ..........., 896 
Riis Park parking field ..... 161 
Ringling Museum of Art ....535 
Rio de Oro .............,.. 344 
Rio Grande River ...... 137, 457 


Riots, panics: 
Amritsar, India, 1919 ....190 
Astor Place, N.¥.C., 1849.185 
Brooklyn Bridge, 1884 ...187 


Calcutta, 1946 ........... 197 
Cicero; GN W9bd as. 48 
Detroit, Mich., 1943 ...... 196 


Haymarket, 1886 187 
Herrin, Ill., strike, 1922. .191 
India mutiny, Uy Oa 186 
Iran, UR TRS Ig Sie Ree 222 


Puerto Rico, 1950 ....... 
Slaves revolt in N. Y.....182 


Suez Canal (area) .......250 
Riouw Archipelago .......... 327 
River of No Return ......... 101 
Rivers: 


Coastal ports, tonnage 641-642 


Rivers (cont’ d.) 


WOrelati +... 2. a a, eee 457 
Freig t ft hd on Sage 642 
United 5 rng ci efapeale of 136-137 
WStET WAYS. a. eet nan 464 
See also specific rivers 
Riverside Church ........... 163 
Riverside Library (Calif.)...546* 
bn a Dae ec one 306 
Alaska ig, tal -+++4135, 296 
Columbia R hway 667 
Elevated wienway, -¥.C..155 
Federal expenditures ....673 


Miami-Key West highway .100 
Mt. Vernon Mem. highway 122 
New York State. .112, 146, ine 


Parkways, National ...... 

Pennsylvania Turnpike ..115 
Rural mileage, U. S. ....655 
Skyline. Drive, =... ses 25 119 
Touring distances ....652-654 
Trans-Andean........ ie 351 


’ Trans-Canada, opened... .196 
Turner Turnpike, Okla....114 
Rochester, N. ¥.: 
Arts and Sciences Museum. = 


City: managers 5 :a 5.5 et 
Population: 2c ociaet sees. 433 
Rock formations (types)....452 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 171 
Rockefeller Foundation ..... 588 
Rocket, (flight record)......240 


Rockingham Park racing ...899 


| Rockne, Knute (death) ..... 192 


) 
Rocky Mountain Nat’l Park 462 
Rodeo cowboys, Leading ....885 
Rodrigues Island ........ " 


Roger Williams Handicap 
Rogers, Will (death) ..... : 
Roller skating champions ..882 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Apostolic delegates a we: 487 
Beatifications, 1951 . 488 
Canonizations, 1951 
Dioceses, U, S. ; 


Fast GSY8 acts siteisis aaa cae 
Hierarchy ~..4.3 =: . 485-486 
Address, Form ot Sieg 612 
Membership, oe BRC 487 
Popes see Pope: 
St. Patrick's *Sathedral . 163 
Statistics, U. S. .......5 487 
World creation date. |’. . 254 
Roman numerals ........... 583 
Roman rulers, emperors ....357 
Rome (founded, burned) 179, 180 
Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor ...393 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Assassination attempt ead 
Bloglanny 75) weg sak area 392 
Cairo conference ......... 528 
Day (holiday) ............ 498 
Election returns ...... 135-763 
Pam llye iconic, tote aaewee cok 93 
First ‘‘fireside chat’ ..... 193 
Four Freedoms .......... 504 
Dibravy: js. ceases cae’ 532 
Mountain named for ..... 578 
Pearl Harbor oo eee ke 197 
Yalta Agreement ........ 527 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., Jr. 200 
Roosevelt, Theodore: 


Biography /:;:, .ssiawaeeiers 390 
PamMUy: Sock paces Peete 390 
Medal». a) cna arenlanie 18 


Mount Sai a oo ig ag rane 
Museum, 


Wives (higeraphies): ; “390 
Roots (square, aves 3 479-480 
840 


Rose Island : ,. 124 
Rosenberg, Mrs. Anna M.: 
Asst. Secy. of Defense ..203 
Visits Korea 


, -246 
Rosenberg, Julius, Ethel 216, 253 
Rosenwald Fund . 


Ross Trophy (hockey) ,..... aoe 
Rotary International ....... 102 
Pellowshine ys 2. a ates 618 


Rotation of earth. 796, 

Rothstein, Arnold ..... ee top 
Rowing records ...... 860-862 
Rowland Prize ee) 615 
Royal Gorge ...... .. 99 
Royal Hotel fre, N. Y. C. | 183 


Address, Form of ...... 813 
{f Europe ..354 

Congo ....309 

ttc 1947-50 664 
Production, 1930-50 1... 

Robie (cures e #0 

Fotdipk Lacteds’ 0) ame 


Exports, imports, bbc 3! 
Production, 1900-50 aoe "665 


ties (population) .....- 
Descriptive | > oV:2 72. eae 342 
ionage, Internal ...... 235 

Merchan' eet =... ae 
Michael abdicates ........ 198 
Petroleum production ....671 
Railroad mileage ......... 650 
Royal family ........%-4.5 342 
Sugar production! Oc Nate 662 
Bae pe kdward All 238 

'y> s Ww weak 

Runs and walks: 

acne records ....869-870 
Champions, 1951 ......... 874 
Olympie records .. . -863~-865 
World records ........ 867-868 


Runyon Memorial Fund -588 
Rupee (currency). .298, 299, 311 
Rupiah (currency) ........- 327 
Rural population, U. S. 397-399 
Rural road mileage, U. S. ..655 
Rush-Bagot Treaty ........184 
Russell Island ........ 

Russian rulers 


Russians, Noted ............ 3 
Russo-Japanese War ........ 189 
Ship losses, Notable ...... 176 


Watsons Uniy. Libraries ....551 
Ruth, George Herman (Babe) 


Estate (value)... 2... .sewee 236 
Foundation ..........% res 685 
Lifetime record ....... 828-829 
Ruthenia. U.S.S,R. ......... 347 
Ryder Cup (golf) .......... 852 

Rye: 
Chicago spot prices ...... 629 
Grain center receipts...... 634 
Prices, 1930651. «= | seaman 628 
Production, 1930-50 ...... 627 
By state, 1950 REAL <P 
Ryerson Library of Art .,..537 
Ryukyu Islands .. 456 
Trade pact with Japan ..234 

pe 


SHAPE see Roms Atlantic 


(Coast Guard) 
Saar, The? Siesoruoee :.198, 324 
Saba. Island oo cic 3-08 sae 337 
Sabotage see Espionage, 
sabotage 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial ......... 191 
Saddle brone riding (rodeo). .885 
Safety Council, National 602 
Sage Foundation 
Sagebrush State 


Sahara, Spanish .>.... 344 
oe Augustine, Fla ,..... 100, 181 
Bartholomew Massacre ..181 
St Christopher Island ..... 305 
St...Clair; Lake =. ): 5, 203u 143 
St. Croix, Island of ........ 123 
St: Eustatius Island |||). )| 3T 


3 
St. Francis dam collapses ...192 
St. Helena Island 302, 456 
1 


St. John, Island of ......,, 23 
St. Kitts Island ............ 305 
St. Lawrence Canal ........ 643 
St. Lawrence River: 
Discovered ys .6 4. 520. eee 181 
Length, outflow ......... 457 
Navigable distance ......., 295 
St.Louis? Mow). he 109 
Academy of Science |..... 540 
Buildings; Walls. eek eee 471 
City Art Museum PR ci 541 
Mayor: isis Pere ees eee 84 
Opera, 1950-51 ........... 280 
Populations vein tance 433, 434 
Postal receipts) (..5 5.9. fon 50 
St. Lucia Island ........... 305 
St. Martin Island .......... 337 


j 
. 
: 


St. Patrick’s'" Day |...) e..00t 499 


St. Paul, Minn.: 

; eee ooh 2 alias eee oa 
Minnasota Eeipts See; 22. 540 
@pera, 1960-51 ..2-.. can 280 
Popuiahion. 5554 0%. 433, 434 
t. Paul’s Chapel . eae 

St. Pierre and Miquelon ... .322 

St, Thomas, Island of ...... 123 

St. Valentine’s Day ........ 498 

St. Vincent Island .......... 305 

St. Swithin’s Day .......... 498 

Ste. Anne de Beaupre ...... 296 

Saipan Island (area) ...... 456 

Sakhalin Island ........ 347, 456 


Salary Stabilization Board 
see Wage Stabilization Bd. 
Salaries: 


Armed. forces .,...... 510, 511 
Cabinet members ......... 56 
Governors (state) ........ 82 
S13G (4 OS RES ee ee 57, 59 
Labor Dept. study ........ 229 


New York City officials ..88, 89 
New York State officials 85, 86 


Physicians (average) PE 
President of the U. S. .... 56 
Representatives, U. S. .... 61 
Senators, U. S. .......... 
State officials .......... 78, 81 
Supreme Court justices .... 57 
Salem, Mass., museums..... 530 
Sales: 
Consumer credit .......... 687 
Department stores ...... 687 
Index numbers ....678, 687 


Retail, 1948-50 (value) ... 639 
Sales taxes: 

By state ........ 696 
New York City 1 
ane House (German rulers) 356 

alt: 
Consumption (average) ...670 
Ocean (content) 4 


Production, U. S. 
Salutations, persons of rank eho 


Salutes, honors ............ 25 
Salvador: 
Area, population, capital . .342 
PACRCLINGIVE! he. fects nt 342 
Railroad mileage .......,.. 650 
San Salvador (population) 353 
Trade, U.S. (value) .....: 637 
WHRCBHOES eae cesses: se sas 461 
Weights, measures ........ 477 
World Bank loan ........: 267 
Salvation Army: 
History, activities ........ 493 
Membership .............. 482 
Samoa, American: 
prea, -capltaly io .i. ees 124 
ROO AUIIG (boi Geena) entities. 135 
rescriptive’s.. Fes. sec scat. 124 
Hopulation: 20. ib... 397, 416 
Samoa, New Zealand (area) 456 
Samoa, Western ............ 304 
Samar Island .............. 340 
San Antonio, Tex.: 
INO TRE! i aus ge sc 542 
OO Re i an een ae 84 
Qpera, 1950-51........ 281 
Population... -........ 433, 434 
Spanish-missions ......... 542 
San Cristobal Island ........ 304 
San Diego Aqueduct ........ 141 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Airport, airlines .......... 667 
City. manager . 84 
Descriptive...... . 667 
Fine Arts, Gallery 544 
Museum of,Man ... 544 


Natural History Museum . 544 
Population 433, 4 


‘San Francisco, Calif.: 


Academy of Sciences ...... 544 
PANTO de cats whys es sled stese 666 
Bomb explosion, 1916 ..... 190 
Buiidines, Vall. sci 50ts... 471 
IDSRCrIPtVE 2c... cvi lo. ones 666 


DeYoung Mem. Museum .544 
Earthquake, fire, 1906 ....189 
Goiden Gate Exposition ...195 


Housing development ..... 666 
Japanese peace treaty ..46-48 
Library, Un. of Calif. ....546 
ROY ees a irte ciP es Sees nae Bye 84 
Mileage. to 

Gitless Wi. - Sor evi. 652- oa 

Foreign ports ..,.......+: 
Mint (coinage) ........... bee 
Museum of Art............ 545 
Onera,. L950=-50i oi. ois ie 281 


San Juan Capistrano race | _895 


San Marino ................ 343 
San Pasqual race ........... 895 
an Tome Island ........... 
Sander, Dr. Herman N......201 
Sanforize. (origin) .......... 660 
Santa Anita racing..... 895, 899 
Santa Barbara College 
VADKAT INET cok cher Na 46 
Santa Catalina Island (area) mi 
Santa Cruz Islands ..,...... 304 
Santa Fe, N. ee Saat 111, 181 
Navajo Art Museum ...... 542 
Santiago, Battle of ......... 176 


Sao Miguel Island (area) ...456 
Saratoga Historical Park .. .462 
Saratoga racing ....... 892, 899 


Sarawak (Br. colony) ....... 300 
Sardinia (area) ............ 456 
Sark Island (area) ......... 456 
Saseno Island .............. 331 
Saskatchewan, Canada ..... 295 
Saturn (planet) ............ 187 
Morning, evening star ....790 
Rises, sets, 1952 .72....... 7191 
Saudi-Arabia: 
Aramco oil crue .207 
Area, population, capitals ee 


British consul slain ..... 
Cities (population) ..: 303 
Petroleum Hepes 306, 611 
Trade, U. 637 


Savaii Tsien 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 147 
Savings bonds see Bonds, U. S. 


Savings in’ U.iS.. 600.5 bee ade 685 
Individual’ <l2cgursit es. <2 220 
Rostalirs wisn oes oe a 503 

Savonarola burned ......... 181 

Sawyer, Charles ....... 216, 250 

Saxe-Coburg, House of ..... 354 

Saxons: 

English rulers... s.0/6/4.0%) 354 
German, rulers)..o2 .sotici-; 356 

Saxton, Ida ..............:. 390 

Schaffner Library .......... 550 

Scherer Library ..........., 552 

Schilling (currency) ........ 308 

Scholarships: 

Donnelly Fellowship ...... 615 
Hillman Awards .......:.. 616 
Intercollegiate Literary ...616 
Nieman Fellowships ...... 616 
Nodes Aes pict e seco ies ee 588 ° 
Rotary Fellowships ....... 618 


Westinghouse (science) ...618 
Schools, Public see Public 
schools 
Schuman coal-steel plan 
Council of Europe supports 223 
Great Britain aloof 245 


Netherlands approves ....247 

ELODOBEO ots. occ. ttt cats 201 

PL CALS ons Tasch atta s, «i Tate A ol tye 214 
Science: 

WOT GSY ke. facets ste aot tns 

Discoveries .. 468-470 

Progress, 1951 276, 288 
Science Service (D.C.) .. ..276 


Sciences, Nat’] Academy of .130 
Scientists, Noted ..359-365, 379 
Scillies Island (area) ie..t 456 
Sclerosis, Multiple, Society .587 
Scopes, John T. (trial) 192 
Scotland: 
Area, population .. 
Church of 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive soso. ewes. Ge 
RULIO Sse eeerea cid Baloo go 8 bz 
Stone of Destiny’ ....-...+. 
See also Great Britain, 
United Kingdom 
Scott, Caroline is Bb rot ae cine 
Scott, Capt. R. F 189 
Scottish League Cup kcoeoe} 841 


Screen personalities ....369-375 
Scripps Oceanography 
Libraty ../u e. 
w Award "Noted . 362-365, 381 
ns onic, de he pote eer aaa 

LO CU Rr pe reeeey ane Mice 808 
Sea, Visibility at ........... 804 
Seals, Official: 

New York City .:....4...0.5 157 
“United States... 2.4 733 
Seamen’s organizations, . ;- . 602 


33 
Seas see Oceans 
Seasons, The ..... Pe Rae 169 
Seattle, Wash.: 

TONG. ayaa Dialed 667 © 
Art Museum «52 Wo. sspee oe 545 
Buildings, Tall ..... (a= tee 471 
Descriptive: <. \cbs. one cers 667 

MayOR ons dN sve «cde aaa 84 
Population: ... 5 suse 433, 434 
Secession of States'......... 720 
Secretaries: 
Stakes iia Nom ace oe 718-81 
U. S. Departments ...... 13-16 
Security Act, Internal ...... 701 
Seeing Eye, The ............ 602 
Segregation ....... 227, 231, 233 
Sekia el Hamra ....... fase 
Selengor, British Malaya ...300 
Selective Service Acts ....... 519 
Selective Service System: 
Employees (number) ..... 710 


Headquarters, National ...519 
Legislation, 1951 
Marine Corps uses 
Organization, operation ..519 
Reclassifications .....,.... 241 
Student deferment tests ..221 
Selima Stakes .............. 894 
Senate, U. S. see Congress U. S. 
Senators, U. S. 
Address, Form of ......... fie 
Election of (law) 


Election returns ...42, 766- 160 
Salaries, terms ........::. 
Senegal, Fr. W. Africa . 


Sequoia National Park 
Serbia‘ .....[..ac¥. eee 351, 
Seven Wonders of the World 452 
“Seward’s Folly” . 122 
Seychelles 
Seymour, Jane 
Shakespeare Library, Folger 129 
Shakespeare, William: 

Birth, death 

First poem, play..... 

pecrarial Theatre .. 


Shark Henig records 
Shaw, G. Bernard 
Shay’s Rebellion 
Shedd Aquarium 
Sheep: i 
Breeder’s organizations ...633 


On farms, 1890-1951 ...:.. 628 
Prices; .1930=51 (45 -.j-mane 628 
Shelley Award (poetry) ..... 617 
Shenandoah (dirigible) ..... 192 


Shenandoah National Park 462 
Shereefian Empire 3 

Sherman, Adm. Forrest P. . .237 
Shetland Islands (area) ....456 


Shikoku Island .......70.03 331 
Shipboard bell time ........ 805 
Shipping’ . 20-7... Geant ae 640-643 


Express service (rail, air) .650 
Maritime strikes 260 
New York State canals ...153 


Ships: 
Atlantic crossing, First 
(steam) — :) G5. askin 
Batory barred from N. Y. .215 
Builuers associations ...... 602 
Construction, 1951 . . 672 
Disasters 175-178, 524-525 


Entrances, ‘clearances 
By Customs District ...643 
U. S. ports . 643 

Exported Oy U. S. Ce pe OOD. 

First American-built ..... 105 

First; iron; 1825 2 Svan 

First radio rescue .. 

First sunk by submarine ..175 

Hiroshima atomic bomb 

(carrier) .. 

Inventions, Noted ean . 469 

Largest U. 647 

List of (over 17,900 poe 647 

Mariners’ Museum ... 6 

Merchant fleets a 
Expansion, U. S. 244 

Monitor, Merrimac battle Bes 

Navigation adds) ack 515 

Ocean crossings, Fast .... 467 

Route distances ..... 644-646 

Steamboats, Early . 
First ocean-going 

U. S. frigates launched ...184 

Voice of America he -216 

Shipyards, Naval (U. S.) ...511 


Shortland Island .......:..: 304 
Shoshone Falls ...-........ 101 
Shot put records .......868, 871 

Olympic records ... 863, 865 


Univ, Libraries ....551 
Stentor Cup (hockey) ...854,855 
Ss 5, RENT So. ae 1 
Star-Spangled Banner: 
lng Be. ot ehictec es 621-622 
National Anthem ......... 134 
ere and Stripes race ..... 894 


MEOIAT NMOS citi. ods cao s sc 804 

ENG CoSSS (> a rane ee 789 
en, Harold E.: 

Candidates, Views on ....252 

On China policy .... 233, 241 


On Truman appointment. .235 

State, artment of: 
Administrative "Dersonhel - -56 
Diplomats suspended 2 


eat a (number), 2.3.25 10 
eC Ts i 13 
Expenditures, 1950-51 .... 673 


Far East policy inquiry . ..232 
McCarthy’s charges refuted 237 
Secretaries, 1789-1951 
State Fair (largest) 
State of Vatican City see 
Vatican City, State of 
Staten Island (area) 456 


* States, U. S. 


Admission of new (law) . 
Admitted to Union 
Agriculture, products ..97-121 


- Counties, leading ....... 632 
PRLIRUTHACS IO foe of oiesicle.Gic eye 455 
PEPOR ORANG osc nee e cons 132 
Automobile statistics ..... 651 

Drivers St ee oF sete 653 


License plate slog: 660 
Banks (assets, liabilities) "683 


Birth statistics .......... 439 
RPA OUGGUS aie lc ch sree hur bs 132 
BOTA oe ashe ac ances 135 
Congress, Perot bonEient 765 
Congressmen, U.S. . . 60-63 


Cotton growing 
Counties, seats 
Death statistics 
Descriptive (history, indus- 


tries, attractions, rail- 
roads, airlines) ....... 97-121 
MOIMIEMSIONS 90s vy ene ye oe 132 


Dwelling units, by state ..451 


Education statistics ..579, 581 
Election returns 
(Ried 0) ns PP a 768 
PVOSIGENG: occ sine 735-763 
Senators, U.S. ..... 766-767 
Farms 
Cooperatives  ..5... 05... 76 
Crop production, 1950 ..631 
Egg production ......... 630 
Harvested acreage .....629 
PION C ec. Ao}. byes oe 'sjom 2, © « 26 


Number, acreaee, value 625 
Federal courts .......... 57- 
Forest areas 
Geographic centers 8 
Governors (terms, salaries) 82 
History 1 
Holidays .. 
Horse racing reventies, 901 
Hospital statistics.......... 447 
Hospitalization plans 448- ne 
Income, per capita ... .674 
Industries, products 
Inland water area .... 
Interest laws, rates ... 
Tron ore production 
Judges, District (U. Ss.) ae 33 
and granter...........4.- 


Legislature, 951 ....... 78-81 
Lumber production ....... Uhr 
‘Lynchings, 1882-1950 ..... 442 
Manufacturing data. ..657-663 
Marriage, divorce 

PRI VSP ir sisce cis aiecsinroig © 445-446 

Number, rate .......... 44 
Mineral production ...668-669 
Mountain peaks ......... 45 
Murder, Penalties for .... 441 
Officials, salaries ........ 718-81 
Old age benefits........... 107 
m@rigin of names: .::.)...... 134 
Original thirteen ......... 33 
Parks, ‘National ...... 462-463 


Petroleum production ..... 672 
Population, 1790-1950 396-397 


Census summary aeate 
15 (20, (Yl oie Ao ee tor tt 

Increase, 1940-50 «..... 308 
Indians, American -....: 438 
CES, 2A 2) OF SE ite cack 437 


. Index 


States, U. S. (cont’d.) 
Public assistance :........ 
Representatives, U. S. .. 
Roads, rural (mileage) ....655 

Schools nore type) ...579 


ly Ona ted 7. fuck yh 2 20 
CR GHONES LU USS onemise), ate ms fan 
BIGURIEM Es i enn seh sere 132 
Social Security data ...705-707 
Taxes 
Gasoline’ Jin chr. 651- 
ENCOING? Bary cm. eae 2-694 
Inheritance, estate ..697-701 


Sales (type, rate) — .695-696 
Taxes, Federal 

Income (collections) ....681 
Topography ==. ./22//...: 97-1 
Tourist attractions ..... oy-1al 
Unemployment ins. .. . 704-706 


Voting qualifications ..... 165 , 

See also specific states 
States Rights 5 fe Oo EAC 2 
Statesmen, Noted ..... 359-365 
Statuary Hall, National ...1 
Statue of Freedom ......... 1 
Statue of Liberty ........... 172 
Statute: mile ..,............ 05 
Statute of Westminster .290 


Steamboats see ships 
Steel: 
Civilian use cut 221 
Corporation. reports, 1950 208 
Discoveries 469 
Exports, imports ...... 664-665 
Mills, U.. S., capacity..... 207 
Production a 
. Record (6 mos.) ....... 
Steeplechase (track and acid): 
American records 
Olympic records 
Steer roping (rodeo) . 
Steer wrestling (rodeo) | 
Steinhart Aquarium ... 
Stepinac, Archibishop 
(release) 
Sterling Memorial Library . 552 
Stewart Island .....,.. 303, 456 
Stimson Fund for Research 588 
Stock Exchanges: 


Curb, Ne Mae ahs cote s 593 
Transactions .......0.7. 686 
MITaWes CH tre teitn es weseeiea aor 598 
NCW. WOM 5 eva sols a aleieyahs 603 
PT CSIMENG arin on esis aiteiess 224 
Transactions .........~ 686 
Seat Prices (N. Y.) ..:..: 686 
Stocks: 
Warnings® ¢ ojos. sie 42, 623-624 
Nine mos., 1951 ........ 271 


Insurance companies buy 319 
Korean war, Effects of ...229 
Margin requirements up ..207 


Market crash, 1929 ........ 192 
Prices (Oct., 1951) .623-624 
Railroad (value) ........ 649 


Yearly volume, 1900-50 ...686 
Stone of Scone stolen ........ 219 


Storm warnings ............ 800 
Strait of Malacca ......... 300 
Straits Settlements ........ 300 


Street numbers, N, Y. C. ...157 
Streetcars see Trolleys 
Strikes: 


British ban lifted ........ 238 
Copper Soneere Re aon S 259 
Hurviers,, Ws ences 261 
Garment pad ss N, -¥.7;.260 
Maritime workers Ree cise 260 
Number, by year ......... 261 
Public, weutnat “outlawed 
LY). sate Zamora ead oe 197 
Railroad workers 204, 259 


Argentina 
Germany, 1949 
Telephone, First nation- 


wide 97 
United Steel Workers, 1949 200 


Stuart, House of ........... 354 
Submarines: 
Atomic tests ........ 237, ra 
First warship sunk by . 
Hunley lost, 1864 .... 0.4. ie 
TTVEMLCH OG ce sacs Us pkpmien e's 469 
CPU OSG Rene tance <hesriecs 195 
Protocol for conduct ..... 194 


Truculent, Affray sunk ...178 


U‘S.S-R.. strength......... 251 
World War I action ..176, 190 
Suburban Handicap ........ 890 


Subversive activities: 
Control~Bd.. (employees) ..70 
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Subversive activities (cont’d.) ’ 


Internal eoey, Act... 101 


Internal Sec, Comm. 205, 246 
Supreme Court ruling .. | .218 
ubways: 
Chicago (opened) ........ 196 
New York City 
’ Bees mileage .,.......160 
ed <2 ey eee 155 
Track elevations ....... 56 
Su to dency 167 
Sucker State Br elena x= 
Sudan, Angio- an: 


Egyp’ 
Area, population, capital ..344 
British- Egyptian dispute, .250 
Deseriptive. = 4::.. Wie 344 
Khartoum (population) ..353 
Railroad mileage 6 
oo French 


British-Egyptian dispute 380 
Egyptian blockade 


Suffolk Downs racing . .893, “899 
Suffrage: 
Negroes” 22.002 oct 196, 197; 715 
Women): cm os 121, 187, 716 
Sugars 
Consumption, per capita - 
Cuban production ......... oe 


Imports, 1947-50 ... 6 

Prices (average retail) ...688 

Production, 1930-50 27 
By country, continent Bae 


Sugar Research Foundation s88 
Suicides (number) 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy . te ; 


Sulu Islands ............./. 40 
Sumatra, Indonesia ........ 327 
Woleano. | ).45..115.460ee eee 461 
Summer (season) .......... 769 
Sun, The: 
Ascension, 1952 .......... ‘186 
Declination, 1952) 5.1... 786 
Descriptive. >.2..envemee 803 
Diametet oo dan Meee 803 
Earth, Distance from ..... 187 
eclipses; (1952) hie me 790 
Ecliptic (path) ............ 790 
Horizontal parallax ...... 187 
Hour angles, 1952 ........ 194 


Mean. Right ascension of 789 


Meridian of Wash . 170-783 
Planets, Relation to ||.... 187 
Rises, sets, 1952 >... .770-783 
Correction to .........1. 784 
New York City ...... 770-783 
Semi-diameter -........... 787 
Sun Bowl games ............ 


games 909 
Sunda Islands, Indonesia .. Bi! 
Sunflower State 
Sunnyside i: Irving home) 533 
Sunset State 97 


Sunshine State ............. 116 
Sunspots * 2.92 ioc ae 803 
: Aurora, Pe tO) Heroes 797 
upreme 
Agricultural Adj. Act apeer 193 
Appointments, salaries ....57 


Bail, Ruling on 0 
Combines dissolved, 1911 189 
Communists (hearing) 244, 246 
Created: 34. %..cnrgan cuban 184 
De Jong decision .........194 
Dred Scott. decision 86 
Fair Trade law ruling . 226 
False information ruling ..250 
Georgia contract labor law rt 
Gold clause case ........ 
Judicial powers (law) 
Justices, 1789-1951 
Address, Form of 
NRA voided ...000...)..5- 
Nazi war criminals appeals 207 
Negroes’ voting rights .. 196 
Personnel 57 
Portal to portal pay ...... 196 
Smith Act upheld 
Subversive list, Ruling on 218 
Telephone interception ...,194 
Witness’ rights upheld ...203 
Supreme Hq., Allied Powers 
in Europe (SHAPE) see 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgn. 
SUrinam 5345.0 ate 337 
Surveyors chain measure . ,472 
Survival statistics ... 584 
Survivors insurance .... .702- ane 
Svalbard Island (area) 


ees Fee) ad 


> 


. 456 
Se Ae Si oe a 


Br. S. Africa ...301 


Sweden: 
Area, population, capital ..344 
Cities (population) ........ 353 
Descriptive ....... PAP Ses 344 
IGA) BI s ENS ')5.. 006 heres 233 
Gold reserve, 1950 ....... 684 
Government, history ...... 344 
Merchant fleet .........- 0 
Railroad UES 2s rewens 650 
penets 7 RE Se Poe 344, mrs 


Trac le, Entec 637 

Waterfalls ...... .460 

eer. qneasur ATT 
Swedes, Noted ...... an 
Seismoing > ee 


records 

english’ Channel, 1875- ape 330 

Interscholastic, N. ¥. cae 

Olympic games records . “f 3 

Pan-American Games ....878 

Sullivan Trophy winner -.843 

World Tecords ............ vei 
Swine breeders’ assn. ...... 
Swiss Guards (Vatican City) $51 


Swiss, Noted ..............45 
Switzerland: | 
PNM IS oes) Rasa vie: god Siar 345 
cents fatalities ...... 282 
Avalanche, 1951. ........ 208 


Area, population, capital . ae 
Cities (population) ......- 
MEscriptive: .... i... rie Rae 
e Gold reserve, 1930-50 
Merchant fleet ..........- 
Railroad mileage ........ 
SDELEDOBOS) cyi./5... + eicniae a> 656 
Trade, Foreign .,.... 
RW OURIA IIS ys) gc wn ctine wes 460 
Symbols a oe and symbols 
Symmes, Anna ....:........ 386 
Synagogue (first, Lo 10 aga 
Syracuse, N. ¥.: 
MMB OP es Staves scricns qe sles 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Ceramic art prizes 


PODMIAEON. 4 Ka eee Cae 433 
Syracuse Univ. Library ..... 551 
Syria: 

Area, population, capital ..345 

Cities (population) ....... 853 

APPSCTIMULVE } Vichcs orf «asst e'« 345 

Israel, dispute ...218, 224, 239 

Resources, industries ......345 

Trade, Foreign ...... 345, 637 

erent tees 
Table tennis records ........ 846 
Tablespoon (measure) ..475, 476 
Tadzhik S.S.R. ............348 


Tait-Hartley Law: 
Invoked (smelting BtEakS) 259 


REMMI pci Ss cae paiatWle' a» 198 
Taft, Sen. Robert A.: 

Candidacy announced ... ,247 

Policies outlined ..... 247, 253 


Troops for Europe issue .. 268 
Rete William Ht. splegranby) 391 


Palwan see Formosa, 
Tall buildings ......... 
Tallal I (Jordan) 
TYanforan. racing 8 
Tanganyika, Br. E. Africa ,.301 
MERA MCN To a tien skate ets 336 
Tar Heel State ...... staaget Li 
Target shooting, 1951 ..910, 911 
Tariff Acts: 
Balance of trade under .. 639 
Reciprocal Act, 1951 .....227 
South Carolina nullifies ..185 
Suspensions, 1951 236, 242, 251 


Torquay Protocol .. 527 
Task units, Navy (defined) 526 
Tasmania, Australia ...302, 456 
Ta’u Island =. 2... .....5.). 124 
Tax Court, U. S, era VOS 

Employees (number) ....... 70 
Taxation: 

Canada... 2.2.45, . 296, 297 

Corporation earnings cut 271 

Great Britain (income) ...291 


Without representation ...182 
Taxes, Federal: 

OTERO Sakina eget 64, 67-68 

Collections, by state .....681 

Collections, by Source 679-680 

Corporate = isc. aces a 64, 68 

Estate, giftc wo. sc5. 690, 691 


urns 
pear Security (rate) 


also States, U. S.- 
weaneete Failey Auth. 104, 117 
Employees (m 70 
Expendi 


(Spit Se Sel Fae 
taylor Manca ais) 5 

lor Museum ‘olo ste 
Manian: Zachary (biography) 336} nks pres “ abilities) 683 
Tea con teeteas 630 list of 132 


College societies 
Communists, teen as 212 
Importance ‘of 
Loyalty oath (Un. 0: 


New York City 
New York State 


day ea: 
Tudger. Spistrict CU. S24 
Legislatures 
Liquor imports, 1947-50 .. 
Marriage, divorce data ...444 
Murder, Penalties for 
Officials, salaries 
Old age benefits . 
Organic Acts .... 
Origin of names 


PF -Stabe se ek ese 
Salary rise, 1925-49 229 
New York City aeeey 225 
Strikes outlawed, N. -197 
Teaspoon (measure) . 


Taxes, Fed. ‘ (collections) . 
Unemployment insurance 
inea 


First message 
Inventions, Noted .. 
Morse code, signals 


First exchange opened .... 
First nation-wide strike vd 


oted 
World statistics 
Telescopes, Astronomical 


Aircraft carrier use 
Arts and Sciences awards 
Associations 


Teterboro Airport 
Saeed Mountains 


Admitted to Union ..__..13 
Agriculture statistics . . 3 


Bend Nat’l Park 
ve*. pee 

Birth, death statistics ... 
ital aon 

county pes 


Automobiles, Banned in .. 
CBS merger 
Coast-to-coast network 
Color developments 
Broadcast ‘‘firsts’’ 
-Education, Used in 
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Cities, counties 414-415, 431 

Social security BP ae 706, 707 

Shenandoah Nat’l Park...462 

Skyline Drive 119 

Taxes 

Vital statistics 

War Memorial Museum ..537 

Williamsburg (restored) 

See also States, U.S. 
Virginia Museum (Art) ....537 
Virginia, Univ. of, Libraries 552 
Virginius expedition.,....... 188 
Visa regulations......... 729-730 

Restrictions . eased 217 


Visibility at sea.......:...... 804 
Vital statistics........... 439-451 
Vitamins (food content) ...635 
Viti Levu Island (area)...... 456 
Viadimar, Grand Dukes of. ..358 
Vocational education......... 581 
Vogeler, Robert A.......220, 326 


Voice of America: 

Sea-going transmitters ...216 
Volcanoes: 

Eruptions see Disasters 

Hawaii 

Italy 

Philippine Islands . 

U.S., only active . .98 

World (degree of activity) 461 
Volley ball champions, 1951. .889 
Volume: 

Cylinder (formula) 

Measures of 
Volunteer State...........5... 16 
Volunteers of America: 


History, activities ........ 493 

Membership 9.1, chen aceon 482 
Vote, Popular: 

FOVEINOTS) * 5../3.0516-s cae 7168 

Mayor, N. Y. C., 1945-50. , 154 

President, 1844-1948 ...... 7 

Senators, by state ....766-767 


Votes, Electoral, 1932-48..... 163 
Voting: 
Negroes 
Mississippi primaries ..197 
Rights upheld ........,.196 
Qualifications, by ‘state ..765 
Registration, New York...154 
See also Suffrage 
Voyvodina,.. 


Nye 


WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
WAF see Women in the Air Force 
Wadsworth Antheneum...... 529 
Wage Stabilization Board: 
Baseball pay ruling 
Bonus ruling 
Fringe formula, adopted . .232 


Labor boycotts ....... 209, 218 
Labor review, 1951 259, 261 
- Price index formula... --.: 237 


te ee ta ‘e7ee ae eS Te 
Wage Slack nipl sini Ba. (cont cr W: 
a Board divorce lane rai 446 

Bonuses, profit-sharing 237 Motto, Sets olcennae 119 aN 

Established ............ Officials, salaries .. bee “509-488 

Panel, hr iets ee 243 Rea ee a a Wiis oe pe 

Time- justments . P ai , 432 | Welland Canal .............- 
10% formula adopted ....209 Sounds. ,..g0.c keen ig Wellcome Meaai (medicine) . 4 ‘a 
Increases exempt ..223, 237 Social security ....... 7106, a Wi eo Pees 3 ae 
re. MDS TIOURAS 6 > 2 oe tN SREB ois eye a eee Africa, British .......-. — 
2 ine personnel Vital statistics ~ .439 West Africa, French ...-.... = 
Copper smelting See also States, U. S. e168 West Africa, Portuguese ... ae 
mae eyed Sob DS CUS ta Wettiton, grees ESA 8 ee Borneo eatee a aa 
woe” 55°) (5 ob Geechee Airline eS, se deena ee 17 West New Guinea .......... 
Beetaaicc awe g shelter? Burned by British ........ West Point (Mili 
Garment workers 2 Capitol building ......... 125 see Military Academy, 
eabor eoview; 1951 259-261 Cai sere of t St. Peter ae 7 Side ng pre 155 
Manufacturing ..........659 | | and-St. Paul ........ x 
Maritime workers ....... 260 Descriptive (builaings, West net iit 3 
Minimum wage (N.Y. pearkee Spey e vais Says ae Admitted to Union ...... = 
Pay rises, Summary of . monumen s. bed Pacers statistics ce 
Railroads, 1935-49 ....... Mileage to ome cities. 6622 Ea 
Summary, 1951 ........ National Archives ........ 130 Birth, cagats statistics .439 
Eieneoort workers, N.Y.. 260 Pentagon building ....... 131 Capital Ee ne ee 132 
UMW yer Ge sues rast: 209 Population .......... 402, 433 | Counties, county seats ...432 
Wage freeze ......... 209 Postal receipts ........... 503 Descriptive <-i2. «<0: eae 120 
See also Wage Stabiliza- Public library statistics Hs Elections see Election returns 
: tion Board FCS rOaGs Fo occttsenein = an sas 125 Governor \.25..5<002 ae 
Wagner, Paul A.............. 215 Telephones «521.5 « .screw pats 656 Legislature. ...-2-.)0--3208 
Wake Island: See also District of Columbia Marriage, Sivatee laws 445, 446 
PENCE siete ec chc yates o'g" 135 | Washington, George: Mine —_ ee = 248 
WMescriptive ........62.... 124 reese Revolution 183 Motto, ckname, flower ..120 
Truman-MacArthur talks | Biography ...............- 383 Officials, salaries ......... 81 
202,-221, 509 Birthday. (legal holiday) /498 | Population. “1810-1660 386-397 
Walden Stakes .............. 896 Birthplace, home ......... 119 Cities, counti .415, 432 
Wales: Capitol ,cornerstone laid .125 | Social s yak Raking 706, 707 
Area, poulation .......... 289 Constitutional Convention 710 Taxes = -6 eee , 696, 701 
Cities (population) ~...... 353 Farewell Address ........ 184 Vitel” statistics ....... 439-447 
Walker Art Center........... 540 French and Indian War ..182 See also States, U.S. 

Walker Cup (golf)..........: 852 Morris House ............ 115 | Westchester County Parks ..146 
Walker, James .: Mount Rushmore Mem. 116 | Westchester Handicap 89 
Memorial Award ...... 42, 837 Mount Vernon ..........- 130 | Western Australia .......... 

Beeene Ra N.Y. Mayor. , .193 New Year’s reception ....504 | Western Conference: 
er, L ks Gen. Walton H. President (inaugurated) ..183 Track, field championships 876 
MAERU ae crags coe ¥- 203 PROUD Stet ects wrasse tervisye> 130 Wrestling Tournament ....889 
Walks hee runs see Runs and Wife (biography) ........ 383 | Western Hemisphere: 
walks Washington, Geo., Univ. Defense see Pan-American 
Wall. Street, N. ¥. C.: Qabraty ys sk ocus ko: 548 conferences 
Bomb explosion, 1920 ...191 Washington Island, «=... 55 04 Explorations, Early .... 
Stock market crash, 1929 192 WYethiaxcod Nat’l Mon. ..... 131 Population "= ..55.< ’ 
Wallace, Elizabeth V. ...... 393 ashington Pk. racing. .894, 899 | Western New York Trophy .. .887 
Wallace Henry A. : Washington Territory ....... 132 | Western Reserve Hist. Soc... .541 
China policy... ...... 241, 245 | Washington, University of ..667 | Western Reserve University 
eet Fy este ae ee inet he saath wean tales 552 Libraries 

esigns cabinet post ..... aterfalls: : Weste Sime ae 
Wallis Archipelago ......... 322 By country ....... 42, 460 | Westerner Stakes ........... 893 
Walters Art Gallery ........ 536 Highest, E. of Rockies ...117 | Westinghouse Science awards 618 
Walton League Award ...... 615 | Water skiing champions ....903 | Westminster Kennel Club ...847 
War Department: Waterways ai Inland Westminster Novel Award ..614 

Established ...........-., 74 waterw: Westminster Statute ........ 290 
Becretaries ...........5.., 74 | Watson Medal E-(mienee) Sone SS 618 Weatherill Medal (science) - 
See Army, Dept. of the Wayles, Martha ............ 384 Wexler, Irving ......... 230, 
hE a yas anes nee ans ations wicca eteiany 184 Whaling Museum ..|.|.., ae 
ar tick eer a al. .... eather; y 
vil Sade “ eu tes ini Ek 200 aoe al reading Saga wap Byte aes said in 1951...... 508 
‘am Spr ngs oundation, 0 AT a ee - 

The eed £99 a eR Weather Bureau, U. S.: ee Bo nae meee Los 
Warm Springs, Descriptive, services ..... 802 Grain center receipis 2... 834 
Warner Medal "(engineering) aii PIENGIS "C55 wea cet pe ee 800 Prices, 1930-51 “=*t8o8 
Wars: Storm warnings ......... 800 Production 1936-50 ped 627 | 

American Revolution ...... 183 | Weathervane Cup (golf) ....852 By state, 19 Sere 31 
Boer (South African) 1 Webb, Luney 2... ti cane 38! Supply in Be as “4915-50. 629 
RUBSUAIUIOS: <.do. ck; bets ec od bg pee Eee ees ote Whiskey: Sip pane 
e mg anmiversaries ...... . 
Wedemeyer, Lt. Gen. Albert C:: ot ee Pek eos: oe 
Rored, Report on. ...221, ane Whiskey. Retellion” srsede fee 
tes” cee cece eee QOU. | WURISKOY AVEDEMMOR ... esis 

Pranco-Prussian 11.1... ! 187 | Weeks (observed each year). .499 | White Stanes 
French and Indian ...... 182 | Weight lifting, 1951: pence DUI Gre ea coetees a 
Indians, New England ...182 National champions ..... 12 Employees (number) ..... 
Italo-Ethiopian ..... 193 World championships 912 President’s staff ......... 56 
Korea see Korean war Weight throw records ....... 871 | White Literary Contest ....614 
Mexican Revolution, 1911 .189 Olympic games ..... 863, 865 | White Mem. Hall of Man... .544 
Mexico-U. S. ...... 185 | Weights and Measures .472-478 | White, Stanford (killed) 189 
Military leaders .359-365, 379 American Institute of ....605 | Whitney Foundation ....... 588 
Napoleonic campaigns ....184 Apothecaries’ ........ aia Whitney Museum .........., 173 
Philippine insurrection ..188 Area, length, volume. .472-475 | Whittle, Sir Frank ........ 277 
Punic (Rome-Carthage) .179 Atompisiy ys akoatinh fae 478 | Wholesale price indexes. ce, 689 
Red Cross, International 493 Avoirdupois .......... 472-475 | Widener Art Collection .....128 
Russo-Japanese .....1.... 189 Conversion tables ....473-474 | Widener Stakes ..........., 893 
Ship losses ..175-178, 524-525 Customary, U. S. ........ 472'| Wieboldt Foundation ....... 588 
Thirty | Years’ Wares sss 182 Deneie kee S vate ane Le Sele LP pretiiy a “ie 

Seo) 08 1 DR ry, Liquid ate ee g sla: area)= pcm 

Washington (State): Equivalents, Table of 474-475 | Wightman Cup (tennis) 857 
Admitted to Union ...... 132 Poreignyiiocnnc Mtusars 4717 | Wilhelm II (Germany ...... 195 
Agriculture Biatistios 625-632 Gases Sa.G5 Set vivcci ce eae 476 | Wilhelmina, Queen (Neth.)..199 
Area, Tank)... .. ee 132 a) Bib ries ae 9 SDA WARS ays 687 | Wilkes Island .............. 24 
Birth, death statistics 439 Household = | yee pts meee 476 | William I (Germany) ....... 187 
SCE SSAC) GRRE Ea 132 Human (heights, weights) 584 | Williams, Roger ............ 15 
Counties, county seats 432 Knots; miles: aii Williams Handicap.......... 892 
Descriptive)... 119-120 Metric aks eae 472-473 | Williamsburg, Va. ...... 119, 536 
Elections see Election returns Micron (defined) .......1 473 | Willkie Memorial Building | .165 
GSOVEPIIOR Si. oie gyaie ois wa ele icles Weinbaum, Dr, Sidmey ...... 216 | Wills (testaments), laws ...696 


a 2. 2?) 


Aho ey ae 


fie. 


ce bat 


May: 
Bopulaijon 
Wilson, Charles E.: 
Income, 1950 
See also Defense Mobiliza- ° 


Wilson Islands ..... Feast a0 ~ 304 
Wilson, Woodrow: 

Award (literature) ...... 618 

BMOPEADBY | sor cece seis es ce. 391 

Foundation ...-.........- 8 
Wilstach art collection ....534 
Witt Cave 6. 2s ees 462 
Winds: 

Designations, force ...... 

Extremes, N. Y. C. ..800, 807 

Velocity, by station ..... 
Windsor, House of .......... 354 
Windward Islands .......... 305 


Wines see Liquor 


Wing, Air Force (defined) ..526 
Winter (season) 769 
Wisconsin: 
Admitted to Union ...... 132 
Agriculture statistics 625-632 
CONDUC scion s dale es 132 
Birth, death statistics ...439 
Capital 132 
Counties, county seats ...432 
Descriptive 120-121 
Elections see Election returns 
EVERATON, ie chersiersl « acheim Bye 3 82 
Legislature 81 
Marriage, divorce laws 445, 446 
Motto, nickname, flower . ee 
Officials, salaries 
Population, 1840-1950 .396- “387 
Cities, counties 415-416, 432 
iar security 7106, 107 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U. S. 
Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. 
Wisconsin Territory . 
Wisconsin Trophy 8 
Wisconsin Univ., Libraries .552 
Wise Award . 618 
Wister Reservoir 


MUMCOKatt ds. ooo inde Be 


Withers Stakes 
Wolverine State 
Women: 
Associations ... ; 
Aviation records .......... 94 
Awards 
Books (Skinner) 1 
Chemistry (Garvan) ....614 
SOUTMASI esi neces ss 616 
Medicine (Blackwell) 613 
Miss, Mrs. America os 620 
Writing (Donnelly) ....615 
Doctor (first) 61 
Equal pay law, N. Y. 
Heights, weights .......... 584 
Life span (average) 
Men, Outnumber (ratio) ..394 
RIUEEE EO ac leieye sce Y21, 187, 716 


Women in the Air Force; 


History, organization ..... 516 

Pay scale, allowances .510-511 

SUPT TAS eee Ser Ee 51 
Women Marines: 

History, organization ..... 

Pay scale, allowances .510- ot 
Women in the Navy: 

History, organization ..... 516 

Pay scale, allowances .510-511 


Women’s Army Corps: - 


History, oxganization 16 
Pay scale, allowances .510-511 
Strength 512 


Women’s Reserve 


(Coast Guard) ........- 515 
Wonder State ............... 97 
Wonders of the World...... 452 
Wood Memorial race ........ 893 
Woodbine Park racing....... 899 
Wood pulp industry ........ 661 
Wool: 

Imports, 1947-50 ......... 664 
Prices, 1930-51 .....:..... 628 
Production, 1930-50 

SE VOTIE yogis oss 663 

Woolaroc Museum .......... 542 


Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (first). .187 
Worcester Art Museum ...... 531 
Work stoppages ............. 261 
Workmen’s compensation: 


First state law 
New York State-........5. 151 


World:. 
Automobile. wigige td oii , bia 


Creati 19 
Languages 582 
tA thr 435 
ABE rite sw righe She 437 
Telephone statistics ......656 
Trips areuad (fastest) 465 
Wonders of the «.... 452 
World Almanac (first) .43 
World Bank ............. 267 
World Brotherhood Award 18 


6 
World Peace Foundation ....588 
World Series: 


Baseball ..... . .817-820 
Minor league . 833 
Roller Derby .882 
World War I: 
Allied nations ......... 518 


Armed forces, by country. .518 . 


Casualties, by country 
Central powers ... 
Debt owed U. S. 
First American killed 
First poison gas attack....1 
Principal events ...... 190-191 
Ship losses, Notable ..176-177 
War Memorial Museum... .537 
World War II: 
African desert campaigns. .524 
Allied powers 5 
Ardennes Bulge battle ....525 
Armed forces, by country. .512 


Atomic bombs ............ 525 
ASSIS PPOWELS Wy. waters e se 512 
Britain, Battle of ......... 524 
Cairo conference ......... 528 
Casualties, U. S. ......... 618 
Coral Sea battle .......... 524 
PIDAY SAI politicos < 525 
Declarations £20): 05.0% .: 524 
Doolittle raids Japan ..... 524 


Dunkirk, Retreat from ....524 
Germany 
State og war ends . 231, 246 
Surrenders 5 
Hostilities cease 1 
Iwo Jima, U. S. invades ..525 
Japan surrenders 6 
Leyte Gulf battle 
Neutral nations 
North African invasion ..524 
Okinawa, U. S. invades ..525 


Peace treaties ........... 524 
BATS Wiss: casaenetcckat 196 
LD RAY cess o1o ak aroto dloassiainysante 627 
DRAIN DAs dew siknleter «oid 46-48 
Ratifications SR he 198 

Pearl Harbor attack ...... 524 

Philippine Islands ........ 524 

Potsdam Agreement ...... 

Prisoners (inquiry) ..235, 247 

Rhine, Allies cross the .... 

Ship losses ..177- 178, 524-525 

Summary of events. .. 524-525 


U.S.S.R., Germany attacks Re 
V-E Day 
V-J Day 338 
War crimes trials 196, 197, 199 

Convictions reviewed ...207 
War Memorial Museum .. .537 
War prisoners 


Repatriation ............ 201 
Ue Ns: inquiry eso .0 25 a: 235 
Yalta Agreement ......... 527 
World Zionist Congress ..... 240 
World’s Fairs: 
Chichgo; TAOS. An wicjatea terns 188 
New York, 19393. 00...... 195 
Paris PUB8Gi Gaius teas ete ces 187 
Wrangle Island (area) ..... 456 
Wrenn Library ............. 552 


Wrestling, Amateur (1951) ..889 
Wright Brothers: 


Aviation awards ......... 618 
PP INSCADIGTGY snide cereieie se 114 
Fiights:-<)...% 0. ee Me yee 189 
Memorial, N. e. Bee moh 112 


Writers, Friends of Amer. 614 


Writers, Noted ..... 359-365, 380 
MIWALGH Sho Ab cho peas 606-618 
Wyandotte Cave ......-..... 103 
Wycliffe, John ............. 180 
Wyoming: 
Admitted to Union........ 132 
Agriculture statistics ..625-631 
AS OS: LAM 85 | torah = one ts 132 
Birds Stateln i. j.r% ers + 131 
Birth, death statistics ....439 
Buffalo Bill Museum ....... 545 
Capitaine. widens cap tere one 132 


Counties, county seats ...432 
Descriptive. ..'-. eves Pinte. fal 


Wyoming (cont'd. iy 
Hlections see Election returns 
Governor eat. 
Grand Teton Park 
Legislature 
arriage, divorce laws “445, “446 
Motto, nigknente” fi 121 


Officials 

Old Faithfal erat a 

Population, 1870-1950 .396-397 

ties, counties ..,.416, 432 

Social security ...... 

EERE S at ie 651 

Vital statistics 

See also States, U 
Wyoming Territory 


ily “ose 
X-rays discovered ...... 188, 469 
® he 
yee PARA 
racing records ....... 12 
Yale veer: : 
Art 


galle: 529 
Bollingen. Poeity Prize ....617 
Libraries< . 0.0) a. 552 

Peabody Museum .........529 
Yalta Agreement 

Republicans criticize 

Soviet accessions 
Yanaon, Fr. India 
Yankee Handicap .. 
Yap Island (area) 
Year: --” 


Bégins | «25... . ts sree 36 
Christian era began ...... 179 
Eras, Relation to ......... 803 
_ Length, of... sane 806 
Sideresl, tropical: «oc. 796 
Yeast (nutritive value) ..... 635 
Yellowhammer State ........ 97 
Yellowstone Park ..... 121, 462 
Yemen, Arabia ............. 306 
Yen (currency) .........:.,. 332 


York, House of ......./..... 354 
Yosemite National Park ....462 
Yo-yo (name origin) ........ 

Ysabei Island 
Young Men’s Christian Assn, 494 


Youthful Stakes ........... 893 
Yuan (currency) ............ 312 
Yugoslavia: 
Area, population, capital . 351 
British aid to . 218, 230 
Cities (population) ---.../.353 


Collective farms (debts) ..238 


Crop’ controls* «cu see 223 
Descriptive: s.2 0%), ee 351 
Economic reforms .,,....238 
Five-year Plans 246, 353 


Italian cessions to ........527 
Merchant. fleet. .......)0.. 640 
RTO Gen. 


(death) kits. ay .& ene 197 
Nastic, Bishop (paroled) ..233 
Petroleum production ....671 
Railroad mileage ..,...... 650 
Republics (states) ........ 353 
Stepinac (release) ....... 252 
Sugar production ..... . 662 
Telephones: =)! 5.7 oom 656 
Trade, U. S. (value) 637 


U.S.S.R. (relations) 234, 352 


U.S. aid to ..204, 218, 230, 238 

U., S. zecognizes 15.1 ae 196 

U. S. ultimatum, 1946 ....197 

World Bank loan: ........ 267 
Yukon River. sc.0 iia 137 
Yukon Territory, Canada 295 

fice: 

Zanzibar..:...... .302, 456 
Zenger, John P. (trial) . ...182 
Zero, Absolute ............. 199 
Zeus, Statue of ......./.;.. 452 
Zine production .....,,..... 669 
Zion National Park ........ 462 
Zionist movement .......... 329 
Zloty (currency) ......0.... 341 
Zodiac, Signs of the ........ 790 
Zog, King (Albania) ........ 306 
Zondervan Awards ........ 614 


Zoological Parks: 
Lincoln Park, Chicago ....538 
New York City. :)..i:..). 173 


“Zuyder Zee ........5 eee ae 336 


42 Additions and Changes; Prize-winning Livestock 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES WHILE PRESS WAS RUNNING 


Actors and Actresses (pp. 369-378)—Mady Chris- 
tians (51), died Oct. 28, 1951, in Norwalk, Conn. 
Leon Errol (70), died Oct. 11, 1951, in Hollywood, 
Calif. Clara Morris died 1925, not 1882. . Ruth 
Shepley (59), died Oct. 15, 1951, in New York City. 

Airplane Accidents November 1951—A jet fighter 
crashed on the carrier Antietam, off Korea Nov. 
4; 4 killed, 10 injured. .... An Army-chartered 
plane, carrying Korean war veterans, crashed 
Nov. 5 at Tucumeari, N. Mex., in a sleet storm, 
killing 1 serviceman, injuring 6 others and 3 crew 
members. . . . A KC-97 stratotanker crashed Nov. 
9 at MacDill Field, Fla., killing 5 crewmen... . 
U.S. Air Force C-82 vanished over France Nov. 13. 
Wreckage was located Nov. 15 near Clermont- 
Ferrand; all 36 aboard were killed. . . . two 4- 
engined transports on training flights collided 
Nov. 17 over Oakland Airport, Calif., killing 3 
crewmen in one plane and injuring 9 persons on 
the ground. . . . A B-29.bomber, taking off from 
Yokota Air Base in Tokyo, crashed Nov. 18. Crew 
escaped injury, but 7 workers were killed when 
the burning plane exploded. . . . A six-engined 
B-47 jet bomber crashed at Edwards Air Base, 
Calif., Nov. 19, killing its crew of 3. ...A 
Deccan Airways plane crashed Nov. 21 at Calcutta, 
India, killing 16 persons. . . . Israel El Al Airline 
DC-4 freighter plane crashed near Zurich, Switz- 
erland, Nov. 24 killing 6 of the 7-man crew. .. . 
Lincoln, bomber crashed at Leconfield, Eng., 2 
dead, 13 injured, Nov. 26. 

Brotherhood Award, 1951 of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews—Louis B. Seltzer, 
editor Cleveland Press, Ohio, a Scripps Howard 


newspaper. 

B (p. 471)—Pittsburgh, Pa., new build- 
ings: 525 William Penn Place, 41 stories; the 
Aluminum Building, 30 stories. 

Colleges and Universities (pp. 554-573)—Agnes 
Scott College, Dr. Wallace M. Alston is president. 
Clarkson College of Technology, Dr. William C. 
Van Note is president. Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Henry Townley Heald, president, re- 
Signed. New York University, Dr. Henry Townley 
Heald is chancellor. 

Chronology (p, 208)—-Harry Gross was sentenced 
Sept. 27, not Sept. 28, 1951. 

Co Earnings (p. 624)—U. S. Steel Corp., 
1949 earnings per share should be $5.39; 1950 net 
income, $215,464,142, and earnings per share, $7.29. 

Fraternities and Sororities (pp. 574, 577)— 
Square and Compass address is P. O. Box 276, 
Blon College, N. C. Lambda Sigma Phi address, 
695 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Gubernatorial Elections (p. 168)—New governors 
elected in 1951. Kentucky, Lawrence W. Wetherby, 
Dem.; Mississippi, Hugh White, Dem, 

Memorable Dates (p, 188)—Casualties for Battle 
of Manila Bay should be: Spain, 167 killed, 214 
wounded; U. S., 7 wounded, 

Nobel Prizes, 1951 (p. 607)—Physics—Sir John 


T. Seaborg, American. Medicine and Physiology— 
Dr. Max Theiler, American (born in South Africa). 
Literature—Par Lagerkvist, Swedish. Peace—Leon 
Jouhaux, 
field, $32,357. Joint awards were equally divided. 
King Gustaf VI made presentation Dec. 10, 1951. 

Pillsbury Awards—A recipe for chocolate cake 
won a prize of $25,000 plus a model kitchen for 
Mrs. S. P. Weston, La Jolla, Calif., Dec. 11, in 
a contest sponsored by Pillsbury Mills of Minne- 
apolis. ‘Second prize, $10,000, went to Mrs. Wm. 
Sawdo, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; third prize, $4,000, 
to Mrs. B. J. O’Donell, Elkhorn,Wis. Among 
other prizes was one of $3,000 to the only male 
contender, Jack Meili, Minneapolis Naval Re- 
servist, for a recipe of hot dogs in pastry. 

Religion (p. 481)—Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
membership, 1,579,822. Methodist Church member- 
ship 1951 (p. 482, 491) 9,065,727. 

SPORTS 

Baseball—Joe DiMaggio announced retirement, 
Dec. 11, 1951. 

Bicycle Championships (p. 859)—U. S. All- 
Around Amateur Bicycle Racing Championship 
won by Francois Mertens of New York (based on 
nine title races in 1951). 

Billiards (pp. 848-849)—Ed Lee defended national 
amateur three-cushion championship, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 17. 

Boxing—Pro Bouts (p. 839)—Coley Wallace 
(19734) decisioned Aaron Wilson (190), 10 rounds, 
Madison Square Garden, Nov. 9. Jimmy Carter 
(13414), world lightweight champion, decisioned 
Art Aragon (13444), 15 rounds, Los Angeles, Nov. 
14. Vic Toweel, world bantamweight champion, 
decisioned Luis Romero of Spain, 15 rounds, Jo- 
hannesburg, So. Africa, Nov. 17. Clarence Henry 
(185) knocked out Bob Baker (20942), 8 rounds, 
Madison Square Garden, Nov. 23. Welterweight 
champion Kid Gavilan drew Johnny Bratton, 10 
rounds, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 28. 

Goif Tournaments (p. 853)—Tomm Bolt 
won North and South Open, 283, Pinehurst, N. C., 
for $1,500, Noy. 11. 

Horse Racing—Bowie (p. 897)—Bryan_ and 
O’Hara Memorial Hdcp., 942 fur., won by Auditing. 
Time—1:5925. 

Neil Memorial Award (p. 837)—Won by Jersey 
Joe Walcott; James J. Walker Memorial Award 
won by Edward P. F. Eagan. 


U.S.S.R. (pp. 346-349)—Population estimated at 
207,000,000, Nov. 10, according to analysis of 
speech by Lavrenti P. Beria, Politburo member. 

U. S. Senate (p,. 60-766)—Fred A. Seaton, Rep. 
from Nebraska, succeeded the late Republican 
floor leader, Senator Kenneth S. Wherry; Rep., 
Dec. 10, 1951. 

Waterfalls (p. 460)—Under California, include 
Feather Falls (Fall River), 640 ft. in height, 


Prize-Winning Livestock and World’s Record Price 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Nov, 26-Deo. 1. Grand champion Steer: Toby, 
Aberdeen-Angus, owned by Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Sold for $6.76 a lb., $8,100 for 1,200 lbs. 
to Triangle Packing Co. of New York and Chicago 
for Dave’s Market, Millburn, N, J. 

Reserve grand champion steer: U. of Idaho's 
shorthorn, Formation, sold for $3.25 a lb, or 
$3,055 for 940 Ibs. 

Junior champion steer: Bell Boy, Aberdeen-An- 
gus, owned by Howard Brown, 17, of Chickasha, 
Okla, Sold for $1.65 a lb. or $1.772.10 for 1,074 
Ibs. to Mackimm Bros., Chicago. 

Reserve grand champion steer, Junior Show: 
Hereford steer owned by Richard Renk, 11, of Sun 
Prairie, Wis. sold for 70c a lb. or $879.40 for 1,282 
Ibs. to Mackimm Bros,, Chicago. 

Grand champion barrow; a Poland China owned 
by Oscar W. Anderson of Leland, Ill., sold for 
$1.30 a Ib., 264 lbs., to Wilson & Co. 

Reserve grand champion barrow; a Chester 
White, owned by Purdue U., sold for 41c a lb. to 
Reliable Packing Co. 

Grand champion wether: a 145 lb. Hampshire, 
from the U. of Kentucky, sold for $2.55 a Ib. or 
$369.75. ' 

MILCH COWS 

American Guernsey Cattle club, annual conyen- 
tion, Cary, Ill, June, awarded Tarbell trophy 
for cow exceeding class average to Claude New- 
Inan, Davies Co., Kentucky, for Sunny View 
King’s Remembrance, 2-yr-old, made 726 lbs 


Chicago, 


butter fat in 305 days on 2x milking, exceeding 
class average by 107.4%. At Guernsey sale, nigh- 
est price, $11,500, was paid for Wey Acres Leyity 
Sherry, 709-Ib. 2 yr. old. 

Holstein-Friesian Assn. convention, Des Moines, 
Ta., June: Allen Herts, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., sold 
17 mo. old heifer for $5,200; Clyde Hill Farms, 
Missouri, sold 2-yr.-old at $3,800. 

JULY LIVESTOCK SHOWS 

The Sth annual All-American Corriedale (Sheep) 
show of, the American Corriedale Ass’n in Greeley, 
Colo., July 23-24, 1951. Top honors went to Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo., who sold a yearling ram 
for $910 and the champion ewe for $325, 

National Duroe Show, Springfield, Ill., July 
26-27, 1951: Champion spring boar exhibited by 
F, Ottinger & Sons, Elgin, Ill., sold for $600; 
Superior group spring boar also sold for $600; re- 
serve champion went for $310. 


TOP PRICE FOR HEREFORD BULL 

A new world’s record in the price paid for a 
beef bull was established in 1951 when $87,500 was 
paid by A. H. Karpe of Bakersfield, Calif., for 
the 5-yr.-old Baca Prince Domino 20th at Gunni- 
son, Colo. auction of the Baca Grant herd. Bakers- 
field already had Baca Duke, 2nd., which was 
bought for $65,000 several seasons earlier. The 
total sale at Gunnison netted $1,120,500 for 277 
pedigreed Herefords; Geo. Nance of Texas paid 
$29,000 for a 5-mos.-old bull calf, and other prices 
were in proportion. 


French, Cash value of awards in each. 
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~The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts for 1952, 


The year 1952 marks the 176th year since the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, 
and the 165th year since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 1787. ‘ 


The Wortp ALmanac first appeared 84 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York 
World, and giving political and economic information, Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WorLD ALMaNAC as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since and in 1952 enters its 67th year. In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951, bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
ft is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


The first almanac in America was An Almanack for the Year 1689, printed by Stephen Dave, first 
American printer, at Cambridge, Mass. Best known was Poor Richard’s Almanack, published by Ben= 
jamin Franklin under the name of Richard Saunders in 1732 in Philadelphia. 


t= The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 
cism, that attest the usefulness of the WorLp ALMANAC, and invites suggestions for improye- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N, Y. 
The WorLD ALMaNac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1951 


1 Signing, on Sept. 8, of Treaty of Peace with Japan and Security Agreement, and of 

Treaties of Defense with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippine Republie. ... 
These acts, signed in’open defiance of the Soviet Union, committed the United States 
to fight to preserve the independence of the Pacific nations, and therefore entail tre- 
mendous consequences for the future of this nation. 


9) Recall of Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, April 11, and Senate Inquiry. . . . 
This, the most important domestic event, disclosed the division over military aims 
in the Far East, fixed responsibility for the limited action in Korea, stiffened U. S. 
determination to keep Formosa from the Communists, and opened. controversial 


‘issues for the 1952 presidential campaign. 


3 Largest Peace-time Military Appropriations Voted by Congress. ... (1) After the 
“Great Debate” the Senate approved President Truman’s order sending 4 Army 
divisions to Europe; (2) Congress supported expansion of Air Force and voted super 
aireraft carrier; (3) Congress voted over $77 billion for defense. 


4 Korean War Against Chinese Communists and Armistice Negotiations, . 7 . By 
November, 1951, U. S. casualties were 95,592, with 14,393 killed. Limited air action 
had encountered augmented Russian-built MIG-15 planes, causing loss of B-29 bomb- 
ers. Armistice negotiations, begun July 8, dragged with Chinese stalling and vitupera- 
tion until November before partial agreement on cease-fire line. 


Nationalist Agitation to Control Resources in Middle and Near East. ... (1) Iran 

expropriated British oil refinery at Abadan; (2) Egypt denounced treaties with 
Britain, demanded Suez Canal and Sudan; (3) Burma voted to buy British oil inter- 
ests; (4) Kuwait foreed higher oil royalties; (5) Iraq demanded _ changes in British 
air base treaty; (6) British increased troops at Suez and Sudan; (7) U.S. and Britain 
planned Middle East Defense, with France, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa as nucleus. 

Gen. of the Army Eisenhower Opened Supreme Hq Allied Forces in Europe in 

France Feb. 2; established offices at Rocquecourt;, North Atlantic Treaty Org. 
voted accession of Greece and Turkey, proposed 42 divisions with West German units, 


BritisheGeneral Election defeated Labor Government, returned Conservative ma- 
7 jority “ith Winston Churchill prime minister. 


U.S. Senate Investigations into Crime, RFC Loans and Subversive Activities. . . . 
(1) Kefauver Committee disclosed alliance between politicians, police and rack- 
eteers; (2) Fulbright Committee found political influence in RFC; (3) MeCarran 
Committee on Internal Security uncovered Communist apparatus and disloyalties; 


(4) King Committee found irregularities in Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


States adopt 22nd amendment to Constitution, Truman proposes ambassador to Vatican. 
limiting presidents-after Truman to two terms. Norway rejects Soviet charges. 
President declares war with Germany ended. India and Argentina muzzle free press. 


Sen. Robert A. ett ar Se ee ee Tito to get U. S. funds, equipment. 
Rene ae epueunes Peau aey SOF » Soviet shoots down Navy bomber over inter- 


ential nomination. c 
: Princess Elizabeth of Britain visits Canada, | national waters. 


Washington. : Basketball fixing condemns bribers and players. 
z “ W es Os us 
Czechoslovakia condemns Wm. N. Oatis, U. A. Congress votes higher taxes for individuals and 
newspaperman, as spy. Soviet. | o*Porations. i 


U;_S,. cancels economic: concessions - to:, 


Wnion,. Poland, Czechoslovakia. | Premiers- of Iran and Pakistan assassinated, . . 


War in Korea and Armistice Parley 
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WAR IN KOREA AND ARMISTICE PARLEY 


In 1951 the undeclared war in Korea en- 
tered its second year on June 25, the an- 
niversary of the day 80,000 North Korean 
Communists crossed the 38th parallel of 
latitude to crush the Republic of Korea, 
Dr. Syngman Rhee president, which had 
been established under American protec- 
tion, with capital at Seoul. President Tru- 
man ordered Gen. of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur to provide ‘cover and sup- 

” for the South Koreans, and ordered 

e U. S. Navy to prevent Nationalist 
China, on Formosa, from attacking the 
mainland or being attacked. The Presi- 
dent said he acted because the Security 
Council of the U. N. asked the North Kor- 
eans to withdraw to the 38th parallel and 
Member nations to give assistance. On 
June 27 the Council asked its members to 
help the Republic of Korea repel the 
armed attack and restore peace and se- 
curity. On July 7 it proposed that. all 
forces act under a U. N. command and 
asked President Truman to name the com- 
Mander, He appointed Gen. MacArthur. 

For 83 days the U. N. forces, egret ee 
ean, fought delaying actions un ey 
reached a small triangle behind the Nak- 
tong River. Here they held, and on Sept. 
14-15, in one of the brilliant actions of 
the war, they took Inchon, the port of 
Seoul, far behind the North Korean front, 
with Marines and ground troops from 262 
ships, air bombing and naval gunfire. The 
North Koreans retreated behind the 38th 
parallel and by Nov. 25 had been pushed 
as far as Chongju. Some U. S. patrols 
sighted the Yalu. On Nov. 12 the first 
Russian-built MIG-15 was shot down, but 
the USAF could not pursue enemy planes 
across the Yalu into Manchuria because 
of “limited warfare’ imposed by Wash- 
ington and the U. N., which feared pur- 
suit would extend the war to China and 
bring the Soviet Union openly into the 
conflict. 


CHINESE INVADE KOREA 


With the object of ending the war Gen. 
MacArthur sent 100,000 troops into an of- 
fensive Nov. 24. On Nov. 26 a fully 
equipped army of Chinese ‘volunteers,’ 
estimated at 200,000, began crossing the 
Yalu to counter-attack. Gen. MacArthur 
called this “an entirely new war.” The 
Peiping radio of the People’s Republic of 
China (Communist, unrecognized by the 
U.S.) called the U. S. an aggressor and 
flooded the air with vituperation. Vishin- 
sky and other Soviet spokesmen joined 
in, e U. N. divisions were steadily 
forced back, stubbornly fighting. By Jan. 
1, 1951, the Chinese were at the 38th paral- 
lel, and in a new onslaught captured 
Seoul, Inchon and Kimpo airfield. The 
Communists used “human wave” assaults 
without respect for loss of life, and U. S. 
ead took a heavy toll. 

: onju, Suwon, Chungju and Osan fell 
into Communist hands and their line 
reached 30 mi. below Seoul and 70 mi. be- 
low the 38th parallel. The U. N. now be- 
gan limited offensives, while bombers 
raided supply lines. The battleship Mis- 
souri took part in raids above the 38th 
parallel on the East coast. By Feb. 10 
U.N. had recaptured Inchon and Kimpo 
and with 160,000 allied troops in the front 
lines began to crowd the Communists 
back. Early in March the Chinese had 
200,000 men in line below the 38th paral- 
lel, with 100,000 in North Korea and abun- 
dant reserves in Manchuria. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur pointed out that there was no 
hope for a decision unless he received 


major additions to manpower and was © 
freed from “abnormal military inhibi-” 
tions.” : . 

Pressure by U. N. forces with artillery 
on the Han firing 30,000 rounds an hour 
forced the Communists out of 
Seoul; U. N. reentered Mar. 14. Early in 
April U. N. troops crossed the 38th paral- 
iia force. Reports that the Communists 
were building new airfields led to fears 
of “an expanded war” by Speaker Ray- 
burn, Gen. MacArthur urged use of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s troops, but Washington 
objected, and a Labor member of the 
House of Commons in London called Mac- 
Arthur irresponsible. On Mar. 11 Presi- 
dent Truman recalled Gen. MacArthur 
and put Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
of the 8th Army in his place, with Lieut. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet taking over the 
field command. 


NEW COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE 


A long prepared Communist offensive 
ae hee Apr. 22 and U. N. forces lost up 
to mi., including all ground north of 
the parallel. The Communists took Yon- 
chon, crossed the Imjin toward Seoul, took 
Hwachon reservoir and town. U. N. en- 
trenched around Seoul.’ The Communists 
made their last big drive May 19 when 
they forced South Koreans to retreat, ex- 
posing the left flank of the 2nd U. S. di- 
vision, which stopped them. By May 21 
U. N. entered Munsan and advanced to 
the Imjin, crossed the parallel and the 
Choyang River. Gen. Van Fleet said the 
Communist offensive was a complete fail- 
ure. On June 1 U. N. troops reached the 
Pyonggang-Kumwha-Chorwun _ triangle, 
heavily fortified. Chorwun and Kumhwa 
were taken June 11 and deserted. Pyong- 
gang entered June 18. Kaesong was en- 
tered June 21. 

The growing attrition of Communist 
forces was making itself felt, although in- 
creased use of planes and rockets indi- 
cated larger supplies. When maneuvers 
for truce talks started the U. N. continued 
to attack with bombs, heavy artillery, 
tanks and flame-throwers. The Marines 
used helicopters Sept. 20 to land on a 
new hill. For 37 days troops battled to 
oust the Communists from Heartbreak 
Ridge, north of Yanggu, and on Oct. 7 
were in complete possession. 


AIR BATTLES SPEEDED UP 


Heavy Chinese losses from USAF bomb- 
ers led to reinforcement of the Chinese 
by Russian-built planes in 1951, and 
taught the U. S. some costly lessons. On 
Apr. 13 the Communists were able to op- 
pore 100 MIG-15 jets to 32 B-29s sent to 

omb a Yalu bridge near Sinuiju. The 
B-29s had an escort of 100 F-86 and F-84 
jet fighters, which reported destroying 
or damaging 25 of the enemy, with a loss 
of 2 B-29s. It was disclosed that 4 B-29s 
were lost in earlier actions. 

During April U. S. night fehtes and 
bombers attacked numerous Communist 
convoys from Uijongbu to the Manchur- 
ian border, reporting 500 trucks destroyed 
in 2 days, Apr. 30. Air and Navy forces 
joined in knocking the Communists out 
of Seoul May 1 and Navy fliers used tor-- 
pedoes on the Hwachon dam to flood the 
Pukhan R., dividing U. N. ahd Chinese. 
_ On May 12 Hq. reported the disconcert- 
ing news that U. N. forces, from June, 
1950, through May 9, 1951, lost 212 planes 
to enemy action, destroying only 149 and 
damaging 167. But on May 20 Capt. James 
Jabara, Wichita, Kans., became the first 
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et ace when he shot down his 5th and 
ith MIGs over Sinuiju. 

Next big air fight was reported June 18 
when 33 F-86 Sabre jets attacked 40 enemy 
jets, destroying 5, damaging 2, losing 
none. USAF announced June 20 that in 4 
days Mustangs and-Sabre jets had de- 
Pat he 9, probably destroyed 1 and dam- 
aged 14, with a loss of 3. On June 24, 6 
MIG Hig were damaged and the U. S. 5th 
Air Force lost 1 F-80 Shooting Star to 
ground fire. East of Pyongyang, July 8, 
3 MIGS were downed, 1 damaged; the 
Same results were obtained July 11. On 
Aug. 25 planes flew within 20 mi. of the 
Siberian border to bomb. Rashin, an ac- 
withheld from Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. On Sept. 2, 21 F-86 Sabre jets 
attacked 40 enemy planes, downed 4 Gs 
without loss. Another big battle came 
Sept. 9 when 70 MIGs and 28 F-86 Sabre 
jets met, 2 MIGs destroyed, 1 probably 
destroyed, no losses, also 3 MIGs damaged 
Sept. 23. On Sept. 26 77 U. S. and Aus- 
tralian jets tangled with 120 MIGs, 1 MIG 
downed, 5 damaged, 1 Sabre damaged. On 
Sept. 27 101 U. S. and Australian jets 
fought 155 Communist jets, damaged 14, 
lost none. A new MIG, probably MIG-19, 
was reported. MIG planes used revised 
versions of British Nene engines, sold to 
the Soviet Union by Britain. 

Air fighting engaged larger numbers; 6 
Communist jets were downed in 2 battles 
along the Yalu involving 193 planes, In 
another big victory, 9 MIGs were shot 
down. and 1 F-86 was damaged Oct. 16. 
One MIG was downed when 12 U. N. 
planes tackled 30 enemies; 8 more were 
destroyed by 33 U.N. attacking 100 Com- 
munists. The Oct. 23 record was different: 
8 enemy destroyed, 2 probably and 10 
damaged, but 3 B-29s and 1 F-84 Thunder- 
jet were lost. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, chief of staff, Air 
Force, inspected Korea and reported Nov. 21 that 
the Communists had an estimated air strength of 
1,400 planes, including 700 MIG-15 jets. No tar- 
get warrantéd use of the atomic bomb. Earlier 
he had said that U. S. losses were not being con- 
cealed; that between June 30 and Oct, 15 we 
destroyed 90 planes, lost 53 to enemy action, of 
which 10 were shot down by planes. Only 11 B-29s 
had been lost. The New York Times, estimating 
U. S. losses from official reports, said that up to 
Oct. 23 losses were 1,203 for Army and Navy, 536 
in action and 667 from accidents. In that time 
324 enemy planes were supposed to have been de- 
stroyed. Gen. Vandenberg said the_U. S.-will re- 
place B-29 propeller-driven planes with jets, in- 
cluding B-47 and Australian Canberras. 


MEN AND NATIONS INVOLVED 


By July, 17 nations were contributing nearly 
700,000 men, including Koreans in training. The 
U. S. was reported to have over 250,000 men in 
ground troops, naval, air and supply.units. The 
Republic of Korea had as many listed, but only 
125.000 to 160,0C9 were counted as combat troops. 
The United Kingdom supplied 12,000, Canada 
8,500. and Australia 1,100, and -in addition naval 
units with 10,000 meh, 2. RAF squadrons and one 
Australian air squadron, Other contributors were 
New Zealand, South Africa (1 air squadron, 200 
men), Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Greece, 
France, Philippines, Colombia, Turkey, Thailand, 
Ethiopia. Denmark sent a hospital ship. 

U. S. Dept. of Defense announced Dec. 3 that 
U.N. casualties were 108,621, not including 212,544 
South Korean casualties reported in June. North 
Korean and Chinese losses were estimated at 
1,402,504. The U. N. lost 16,805 killed, 76,644 
wounded, 12,361 missing. The U. S. had 100,883 
casualties, 93% of the U. N, list. British total 
casualties were 3,073; Canada, 540; Australia, 604; 
France, 338. South Africa Jost 43 aircraft. 

Col. James M. Hanley, chief of the Judge Advo- 
cate’s office of the 8th Army, Nov. 14 published 
a report that the Chinese Communists had killed 
2,513 U: S. prisoners: since Noy. 1, 1950. They also 


weve accused of slaying 7,000 South Korean soldiers | 


and 250,000 civilians, On Nov. 16 Hanley increased 
his total to 6,270 to include North Korean atroci- 
ties. Gen. Ridgway’s hq. said the U. N. had 
definite proof of 365 Americans killed and con- 
sidered the larger number possible. 


ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS 


In January, 1951, during the darkest days of the 
Korean war, the People’s Republic of China (Com- 
munist) vociferously demanded a seat in the U. N. 
in place of Nationalist China, Vishinsky and other 
Communist delegates seconded the demand. The 
Security Council invited a Chinese delegation, 
headed by Wu Hsiu-chan, foreign minister, to 
state their case. They did so, but in spite of a 
flood of propaganda by the Soviet representatives, 
an impractical effort at peace-making by India 
and indecision by Near East states, the U. N. Se- 
curity Council stood firm in backing the Republic 
of Korea and the right of Nationalist China-to its 
seat. When the Communists refused to consider a 
cease-fire in Korea, the United States asked a 
resolution branding Communist China as the ag- 
gressor. On Feb. 2 the U. N. accepted the docu- 
ment, which arranged for a 14-member committee 
to consider collective action to get the Chinese out 
of Korea and a 3-man good offices subcommittee 'to 
urge peace. The vote was 44 for, 7 against and 9 
abstaining. India was among the nations opposed. 

During the Spring the U. N. subcommittee made 
numerous efforts to establish negotiations, but was 
rebuffed. But by June the Communists changed 
their tactics. Jacob A. Malik, Soviet deputy for- 
eign minister, on June 23 broadcast over the U. N. 
radio a proposal that the “belligerents’”’ in Korea 
end the war by a cease-fire along the 38th paral- 
lel. All nations involved, including the U. S., im- 
mediately endorsed the proposal, but rejected the 
demand of Peiping that all troops leave Korea at 
once. After weeks of backing and filling and pre- 
liminary talks in Korea on a conference site, the 
negotiations began at Kaesong. At the opening 
session July 10, Vice Adm. Chas. Turner Joy 
stated the U. N. object—cessation of fighting and 
guarantees against renewal; political and economic 
issues were out. Gen. Nam Il demanded’as condi- 
tions: cessation of hostilities, withdrawal by both 
armies to 10 kilometers (6.21 mi.) from the 38th 
parallel, evacuation of all troops from Korea, a 
non-military commission to supervise evacuated 
areas, exchange of prisoners, ending of \naval 
blockade and aerial reconnaissance, 

There followed many months of bickering, in- 
terruptions, angry denunciations of the U. S., days 
when the delegates sat in silence. The-U. N. 
broke off in order to get correspondents into the 
conference area, to get Communists armed guards 
out of it, The Communists broke off, Aug. 23, 
charging air attacks on Kaesong; 5 such incidents 
were rejected; but a sixth was admitted to have 
been an aviator’s mistake. Negotiations were re- 
sumed in a tent at. Panmunjon, 6 mi. southeast of 
Kaesong, Oct. 25, after the U. N. had apologized 
for a plane attack in which a boy was killed. 

U. N. submitted a new proposal, Noy. 17, terms 
to be signed within 30 days, accepting the Com- 
munist proposal for a tentative demarcation line 
along the present battle line. Maj..Gen. Henry 1. 
Hodes said the line would be permanent if the 
armistice was signed within 30 days of the ac- 
ceptance by the armistice delegations. The Com- 
munists must negotiate.a satisfactory settlement 
on inspection and prisoners.of war within that 
time. If agreed, the present line would become the 
final armistice line. The U. S. would not order a 
cease-fire during the period. 

The Communists sent a new offer Nov. 20 to the 
U.N. in Paris, calling for an immediate cease-fire 
as the ‘‘first step’’ in negotiation. Troops of both 
sides must withdraw 2 kilometers from the line of 
contact to establish a buffer zone, all foreign 
troops must be evacuated from Korea, and ‘‘crimi- 
nals’’ prolonging the war must be punished. The 
plan. was delivered by North Korean Foreign Min- 
ister Pak Hon Yong. Next day they proposed mak- 
ing the contact line the demarcation line with a 4 
kilometer demilitarized zone, hostilities to continue 
until an armistice was signed, but the cease-fire 
line to remain unchanged for 30 days. 

The U. N., well aware that the Chinese might 
use a truce to build up their airfields and offensive 
power, demanded the limitation of armies to 
present forces; and inspection-and controls on both, 
sides. ay : , ; 
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. Treaty of Peace With Japan; San Francisco Conference 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH JAPAN SIGNED 2 
Document Acceptable to 49 Nations Rejected by Soviet Union 


A Treaty of Peace with Japan was signed by the United States 


nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951: 


Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


The treaty recognizes Japan as a soverei 
of the Uinived Nations, and capable of making its own trea ) 
into a Security Treaty with the q 
giving up military occupation, will acquire 


Acting on this privilege, Japan entered 
States by pede of which the U.S., after 


bases for land, sea and air forces and defend Japan from external a 

during a year’s negotiations led by John Foster Dulles, 
he President. The San Francisco meeting, Sept. 4-8, was 
held only to permit statements by delegates and the act of signin 
off by the rules of procedure, which stoppe 


The treaty was drawn u 
Special Representative of 


and 48 other 
ree nations refused to sign—the Soviet 


gn natién, subscribing to all the principles 


-defense. 


i for se 
24 United 


ttack. 


g. Debate was cut 


d opposition by the Soviet Union. 


President of the conference was Dean Acheson, aorey) of State; vice president 


was Percy C. Spender, Ambassador to the U. S. from Austr 
Dr. ararecn Srolchner’ chief, Div.. of International Conferences, 


NATIONS AFFECTED BY TREATY 


The Peace Treaty was signed Sept. 8 from 10:30 
a.m. to 11:45 a.m., by 100 individuals representing 
49 out of 52 nations. Signers for the United States 
were Secy. Acheson, John Foster Dulles, Sen. John 
Sparkman (D., Ala.), and Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R., Wis.) Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida signed 
for Japan. The signatories, in order, were Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pak- 
istan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
guela, Viet Nam and Japan. 

Nations that did not sign: U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Nations that refused to attend: India, Burma. 

Affected by the treaty but not invited to the 
conference: (1) China, because the United States 
and Great Britain could not agree on the repre- 
sentation, either of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist), or the People’s Republic of China (Com- 
munist and not recognized by the U. S.) (2) Re- 
public of Korea (South Korea), because there was 
no recognized government in Korea at the time of 
the war with Japan, and the so-called govern- 
ment-in-exile of Syngman Rhee, in Washington, 
was not a de facto government. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT. CONFERENCE 


Secy. of State Acheson opened the conference in 
the War Memorial Opera House, San Francisco, on 
the evening of Sept. 4. On the stage stood the 
flags of 52 participating nations. The principal 
address was delivered by President Truman. There 
also were addresses of welcome by Mayor Elmer 
EB. Robinson of San Francisco and Governor Earl 
Warren of California. 

At the first business session, Sept. 5, Sir Carl 
Berendson, New Zealand, moved adoption of rules 
of procedure. Dr, Oscar Gans, Cuba, seconded. 
Andrei A, Gromyko, Soviet Union, protested that 
the Chinese Peoples’ Republic should be invited; 
China was one of the main victims of Japanese 
aggression; the U. N. Declaration of Jan. 1, 1942, 
the Cairo and Potsdam agreements recognized it; 
China, U. S., Great Britain, Soviet Union signed 
the articles of capitulation Sept. 2, 1945; it was 
impossible to establish a durable peace in the Far 
East without China. He moved that it be invited. 

Secy. Acheson ruled him out of order. Dr. Ger- 
trude Sekaninova, Czechoslovakia, seconded the 
Soviet motion. Gromyko appealed from the rul- 
ing. Stefan Wierblowski, Poland, declared there 
could be no conference until the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic was seated. Kenneth C. Younger, Great 
Britain, supported the chair. The conference sus- 
tained the ruling, 45 to 3, opposed being the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia. Gromyko pro- 
nounced the result unsatisfactory. 

J. R. Jayewardene, Ceylon, moved acceptance of 
the rules of procedure. Dr. Gans, Cuba, seconded. 
Accepted 48 to 3, the Soviet bloc opposed. 


HOW THE TREATY WAS MADE 
Convinced that no. treaty could be made by 
foreign ministers in conference with the Soviet 
Union, representatives of the Western Allies at- 
tending the General Assembly of the U. N., in New 
York, September, 1950, agreed to diplomatic ne- 


a; secretary general was 
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gotiations. John Foster Dulles, Representative of 
the U. S. in the Assembly, headed a presidential 
mission that visited 10 capitals, 6 in the Pacific 
and Asian countries. The British Commonwealth 
had 3 conferences of Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
England, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and South 
Africa. Preliminary drafts were studied by the 
Western members of the Far Eastern Commission, 
and by Burma, Ceylon, China (Nationalist) India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and the Philippines. 

“Throughout this period the Soviet Union took, 
an active, though noncooperative part,’’ said 
John Foster Dulles. ‘I had several conferences — 
with Jacob Malik and our governments have ex- 
changed 10 memoranda and drafts.’’ 

“There has been no deviation from the basic 
principles which Gen. MacArthur largely inspired 
as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
The treaty is a nonpunitive, nondiscriminatory 
treaty, which will restore Japan to dignity, equal- 
ity and opportunity in the family of nations.”’ 

Dulles said that if Japan had to make good all 
the costs, losses and suffering caused by its ag- 
gression, it would be submerged by liabilities of 
over 100 billion dollars. Since the surrender it 
has been short of 2 billion dollars, which the 
U. S. has made good as an occupation responsi- 
bility. Japan has services and an industrially em- 
ployed population and could process both capital 
and consumers’ goods to help underdeveloped 
countries to establish their own industry- 

Dulles said there was no international agree- 
ment on the right of a single Chinese voice that 
could bind the Chinese nation to terms of peace, 
Therefore it was determined to leave China and 
Japan: to make their own peace terms. However 
the treaty guarantees the rights of China as one 
of the victors. 


SOVIET ASKED MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


J. R. Jayewardene, Dominion of Ceylon: ‘‘There 
was a serious conflict between the 4 major powers 
as to the procedure . . . the Soviet Union insist- 
ing that the 4 major powers alone, the United 
Kingdom, America, China and the Soviet Union, 
should draft the treaty of peace, and the United 
Kingdom and America insisting that all countries 
that participated in the war should be consulted. 
The Soviet Union also insisted that there should 
be a power of yeto reserved for the 4 major powers. 

“It was at the Colombo conference of Foreign 
ministers of the Commonwealth, January, 1950, 
that for the first time the case for a completely 
free and independent Japan was proposed and 
considered. The Colombo conference considered 
Japan not merely as an isolated case, but as part 
of South and Southeast Asia.’’ 


OPPOSITION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Chief opposition to the treaty was voiced by 
Andrei A. Gromyko, deputy foreign minister of 
the Soviet Union, who called the draft ‘‘a treaty 
for the preparation of a new war in the Far 
East.’’ He declared: ‘Already Japanese industry 
is being converted. The material and manpower 
resources of Japan are being widely used by the 
U. S. in its military intervention in Korea, ille- 
gally conducted under the flag of the United Na- 
tions organization.’’ His objections to the draft: 

(1) Does not contain guarantees against Japa- 
nese militarism and aggression; (2) Does not 
provide for withdrawal of foreign occupation 
forces, but ensures their presence, with military 
bases, and provides an aggressive military alliance 
between Japan and the U. S., under pretext of 
self-defense; (3) Does not guarantee Japan will 
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not join a’ Coalition against states that fought 
against it, and clears path for Japan’s member- 
ship in ‘‘aggressive blocs’ created in the Far East 
by the U. S.; (4) Does not provide for democra~ 
tization of Japan but threatens rebirth of fascism; 
(5) Violates, rights of Chinese people to Taiwan 
(Formosa), the Pescadcres, Paracels and other 
territories; (6) Contradicts obligations of U. S. 
and Great Britain under the Yalta Agreement 'con- 
cerning the return of Sakhalin and transfer of 
Kurilies to Soviet Union; (7) Insures economic 
privileges to foreign and American monopolies and 
places Japan in ‘‘slavery-like dependence’ on 
them; (8) Ignores legitimate claims for reparations 
but. places redemption of losses on population by 
“a slavery-like form of reparations.” 

The Soviet point of view was also presented by 
Dr. Gertrude Sekaninova, Czechoslovakia, and 
Stefan Wierblowski, Poland. 


SPENDER REFUTES RUSSIAN ARGUMENTS 


Percy C. Spender, Australia: ‘‘It strikes one as 
oddly ironical to find Soviet Russia speaking of 
reparations for those who suffered in the Pacific 
war ... (Russia) did not wait until any peace 
treaty was signed before by her own ‘illegal’ act, 
taking her reparations for damages she did not 
suffer. She grabbed for her own use with no 
thought of the nations she now says she desires 
to see compensated, millions of pounds of Japa- 
nese assets in Manchuria and Korea.’’ : 

Spender underlined one of the proposals of the 
Soviet Union, ‘‘so that the world may know the 
depths of hypocrisy a great nation will descend to 
achieve its ends.’’ He named the demand by, 
the Soviet Union that Japan have freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of the press and publication, 
freedom of religious worship, freedom of political 
opinion and freedom of public meeting. Hé com- 
mented: ‘“How are we to take seriously the rep- 
resentative of Soviet Russia, who pretends to be 
concerned that the Japanese people should be 
given these freedoms, not-one of which Russia is 
prepared to give to its own peoples, or the peoples 
of the nations that are subject to its iron de- 
termination? The fact is that Japan is called 
upon in the preamble to give precisely such an 
undertaking as the Soviet speaks about, but that 
is of no consequence to her representatives, whose 
purpose here is not to speak, or, indeed, to state 
the truth, but I regret exceeding to have to say 
so, to mislead.’’ 


RESERVATIONS 


By. the Commonwealth of Australia (Percy C. 
Spender): Australia reserves the right to nego- 
tiate compensation for sufferings endured by pris- 
oners of war during captivity; Australia declares 
funds available under Art. 16 will not suffice. 

By Belgium (Paul van Zeeland): Treaty does 
not give small countries fully equitable conditions 
for meeting Japanese competition, Expects to 
correct this in bilateral agreement. 

By Egypt (Abdur Rahin Bey): Treaty does not 
designate to what nations Japan surrenders some 
of its territory. Egypt asks supervision by U. N., 
with consideration for self-determination. Con- 
siders Art. 6 contradictory, in that it permits 
foreign troops to occupy Japanese soil, ‘‘contrary 
to the principle of sovereign equality, one of the 
principal pillars of the U. N. charter.’’ The states 
of the Arab Leafue cannot be expected to grant 
Japan economic privileges of its members. 

By Lebanon (Charles Malik); Seconded: the 3 
reservations made by Egypt. 

By the Republic of Indonesia (Subardjo): Indo- 
nesia wants an agreement with Japan specifying 
reparations and defining fishing rights. Would 
amend treaty tp require Japanese assistance in 
manufacturing, salvaging, reconstructing machin- 
ery and workshops, providing technicians; also 
paying all expenses in consigning raw materials to 
Japan and providing funds for sufferings incurred 
during war, 

By the Netherlands (Dirk U. Stikker): Expects 
bilateral agreements between Japan and the 
Netherlands to remedy 3 inadequacies: (1) limita- 
tion of Japanese fishing in South Pacific waters; 
(2) waiver of claims of Allied powers and their 
nationals (Art, 14, B),; which cannot ‘‘involve the 
expropriation by each Allied government of the 
private claims of the nationals,’’ since private 
property cannot be confiscated without due pro- 
cess of law; (3) Treaty makes no provision for 
indemnification of civil internees, who suffered as 
much as prisoners of war. 

By Norway (W. M. de Morgenstierne): Nor- 
wegian sailors, who suffered as prisoners of Japa- 
nese, must be compensated equally with Allied 
nationals. Japanese whaling. must be limited to 
two factory ships and necessary catcher boats, be- 
cause. world’s facilities. threaten supply. 


By the Republic of the Puippeies (Carlos P. 
Romulo): Treaty makes no provision for ‘‘contin- 
uing assistance to Japan’’ in the development of 
democratic political and educational institutions 
in a former ‘‘aggressive, feudal, militarist police 
state’’; provides no explicit restrictions on the re- 
armament of Japan. Were it not for the Com- 
munist menace the Philippines would find intol- 
erable the right of Japan to organize its own 
military force; however, the need for collective 
security, and the U. S.-Philippine Defense Treaty, 
overcome this objection. The Philippine govern- 
ment protests the restrictions in pe of rep- 
arations, in view of the punitive damages assessed 
by the larger powers, such as Japan’s yielding of 

ormosa and other territories and overseas assets. 
It does. not regard payment of reparations in 
services as adequate. It reserves the right to 
negotiate with Japan on reparations, 

By El Salvador (Hector David Castro): Cannot 
recognize the de jure possession of territories sur- 
rendered by Japan ‘‘without consulting the freely 
expressed will of the interested population.’’ Does 
not consider it legal for nations to waive claims of 
their nationals without due process of law. 


OBJECTIONS OF ABSENT NATIONS 


Union of Burma: Refused to accept provision 
that Japan could not pay all reparations fully. 
Declared treaty enabled Japan to evade responsi- 
bility for payment of reparations. 

[Far Eastern Commission announced Aug. 15 
that Burma would share in reimbursement from 
sale of unidentijied loot removed by Japan.) 

Republic of China (Nationalist): Announced in 
Taipei, Formosa, that it will not be bound by the 
treaty, which will not affect relations between 
China and Japan; asserted it should have been 
invited because it fought Japan longer than others. 

People’s Republic of China (Communist): Chou 
En-Lai, foreign minister, declared it did not ree- 
ognize legality of draft treaty or conference, 
“which contradicts international obligations.” 
Published an open letter warning that the sign- 
ing of treaty by Japan without signing a pact with 
the U. S. S. R. and the Peoples’ Republic would be 
equal to declaring war on the two nations. Asked 
Japan to join Chinese in freeing Asia from ‘‘west- 
ern imperialists’’ and share development. Warned 
Japan would not be sovereign nation while foreign 
troops remained. 

Republic of India, in a formal note to the 
United States, Aug. 23, 1951, refused to attend and 
stated two principal objections: the treaty did 
not give Japan a position of ‘‘honor, equality and 
contentment among the community of free na- 
tions,’’ and did not enable all countries ‘‘spécifi- 
cally interested in a stable peace in the Far Fast’’ 
to subscribe to it sooner or later. Amplifications: 

(1) The proposed U. N. trusteeship and interim 
administration by the U. S. of the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands would cause dissatisfaction in Japan 
and possible future conflict. The occupation of 
Japan by troops was not compatible with its free- 
dom and sovereignty. 

(2) Endorsed the return of Formosa to China 
but called its future ‘‘undetermined’’; hence India 
proposed it be settled by future negotiations, A 
treaty that regulated Japan’s possessions did not 
mention disposition of Kurile or South Sakhalin; 
this was neither ‘‘just nor expedient,” 

(3) India would end the war with Japan and 
make separate terms. 

Reply to India by the Dept. of State of the 
United States: Approved India’s decision to make 
peace but regretted India could not join a col- 
lective effort and, overlook imperfections. Sug- 
gested India did not take into account the ap- 
proval of the government and people of Japan for 
a treaty that ‘‘to an unprecedented degree achieves 
the goal’’ sought by India. 

Declared Japan is obligated by treaty to sign 
agreements with all nations party to the U. N. 
agreement of Jan. 1, 1942, and is so framed that 
all will be enabled to sign. 

Asserted that India’s argument that Japan 
should have sovereignty over territory in which 
“the inhabitants have a historical affinity with 
her own people and which she has not acquired by 
ageression’’ is counter to the Potsdam agreement, 
under which Japan is limited to four home islands 
and some smaller islands. That India has served 
for 514 years on the Far Eastern Commission, 
which was formed to fulfill these terms, without 
raising objections. India’s proposal would re- 
quire transfer of Kurile to Japan; hence India 
applies different tests to Kurile and Ryukyu. 

Withdrawal of troops from Japan now would 
leave it defenseless ‘‘in close proximity to proved 
aggressors.’”’ The U.S. is convinced that its de- 
fense of Japan is endorsed by government and 
people. The treaty cannot be delayed to wait for 
negotiations about the future of Formosa, nor 
would India allow its peace action to await them. 
The U.S. will not be a party to colonialism or 
imperialism; and‘ for this» reason seeks an early 
end: to military rule of Japan. 
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The Allied powers and Japan conclude a treaty 
because they. wish their relations ‘‘shall be those 
of nations which, as sovereign é 
friendly association to Poteau their common wel- 
fare and to maintain international peace and se- 
curity’; also because Japan intends to apply for 
members he United Nations, support the 
Universal laration of Human Rights, and Arts. 
55 and 56 of the charter, ‘“‘already initiated by 
post-surrender legislation,’” and conform to inter~- 
nationally accepted fair practices. 

“The Allied Powers recognize the full sover- 
eignty of the Japanese people over Japan and its 
territorial waters.’’ 


Japan Supports U. N. Action 


Japan agreed to accept Art. 2 of the U. N. 
Charter; to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means; to assist the U. N. in any action 
it takes, and refrain from assisting any state 
“against which the U. N. may take preventive 
action.’’ The Allied powers also will be guided by 
Art. 2 of the U. N. charter, and recognize that 
Japan as a sovereign nation has the right to in- 
dividual or collective self-defense and may volun- 
tarily enter into collective security arrangements. 


Territory Given Up 


Japan recognizes the independence of Korea; re- 
nounces all claim to Korea, including the islands 
of Gupipart, Port Hamilton, Dagelet; also all title 
to Formosa and the Pescadores, to the Kurile 
Islands and the part of Sakhalin acquired by 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905; the mandates of the 
League of Nations and accepts the action of the 
U. N. Security Council affecting these trustee- 
Ships; aiso renounces all claim to Antarctic area, 
Spratly Islands, Paracel Islands. 

Japan agrees to a U. N. trusteeship, and U. S. 
administration, for Nansei Shoto, south of 29° N. 
Lat., meluding the Ryuku and Daito Islands; 
Nanpo Shoto, south of Sofu Gan, including the 
Benin and Volcano Islands and Rosario Island; 
also Parece Vela and Marcus Island. 


Foreign Troops in Japan 


“All occupation forces of the Allied powers shall 
be withdrawn from Japan as soon as possible after 
the coming into force of the present treaty, and 
in any case not later than 90 days thereafter. 
Nothing in this provision shall, however, prevent 
the stationing or retention of foreign armed forces 
in Japanese territory under or in consequence of 
any bilateral or multilateral agreements which 
have heen or may be made between one or more 
of the Allied Powers, on the one hand, and Japan 
on the other.’ 

The Allied powers agree to return Japanese 
military forces to their homes, as promised by the 
Potsdam proclamation of July 26, 1945. 

Reparations and Compensation 

For reparations for war damages, Japan will 
“make available the services of the Japanese peo- 
ple in production, salvaging and other work’’ for 
injured powers, raw material to be supplied by 
the powers in question, ‘‘so as not to throw any 
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Powers who suffered undue 
oners of Japan, Japan will transfer its assets and 
those of its nationals in countries which were neu- 
tral katie Gna war, or which = at war y 
any 0: powers, or... valen 
such assets, to the International Committee of the: _ 
Red Cross, which shall liquidate such assets and 
distribute the resultant fund to appropriate na- 
tional agencies, for the benefit of former prisoners 
of war and their families on such basis as it may 
determine to be equitable.”’ 2) 


Allies Favored in Trade 


‘age- — 
ments (specified in Art, 8); will negotiate special 
agreements regulating, limiting, conserving fish- 
eries on the high seas; will accept gg of 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East 
and other war crimes courts. 

Pending conclusion of commercial treaties Japan 
will accord the Allied powers most-favored nation 
treatment in import and export of goods; national 
treatment in shipping, navigation and imported 
goods. The special treatment shall be recipre- 
cated by the Allied powers. Japan will conduct 
state trading solely for commercial considerations. 
Also Japan will observe the convention of Inter- 
national Civil Aviation and accord equal air rights. 


Ratification of Treaty 


The treaty will come into force, and the state of 
war will terminate, when a majority of these sig- 
natories have ratified it and deposited instruments 
of ratification with the Uni States: Australfa, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, France, Indonesia, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, United States. It must also be 
ratified by Japan. It will come into force for other 
states when they ratify it and deposit the instru- 
ment of ratification. ; 

Disputes over execution of the treaty, not set- 
tled by a special claims tribunal or other agreed 
means, will go to the International Court of 
Justice, 

Japan will be ready to sign a bilateral treaty of 
peace with present signatories and with non- 
signing states formed out of territory of the 
above-named states, giving the same terms as this 
treaty; if it gives more favorable terms to any 
state, it must give the same to all signatories. 

The Japanese wpper house, the House of Coun- 
eillors, ratified the Treaty of Peace~Nov. 18 by 
174 to 45. Emperor Hirohito signed it Nov. 19. 
The Security treaty was ratified 147 to 76. The 
lower house previously had voted favorably. 


Treaties with Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Philippines 


United States and Japan 


After the Treaty of Peace had been signed, a 
Security Treaty between the United States and 
Japan was signed by Secy, of State Acheson and 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan. It set 
forth that, since ‘‘irresponsible militarism is not 
driven from the world,”’ and Japan will be unable 
to act in self-defense, the United States is au- 
thorized to maintain armed land, air and sea forces 
in and around Japan, ‘‘so as to deter armed attack 
upon ‘Japan.’’ It will assist the government of 
Japan to put down large-scale riots or disturb- 
ances instigated by outside powers. No bases and 
rights, of garrison or maneuver, or transit of 
ground, air and naval forces may be granted any 
third power during the life of the pact, which will 
continue until the U. N. or other collective or in- 
dividual security dispositions will provide for the 
Maintenance of peace and security there. 


United States and Philippines 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of the Philippines was 
signed Aug. 30 in, Washington, D. C., by Secy. of 
State Acheson and Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Secy, of Foreign Affairs, R. of P. Present were 
Presidents Truman and Elpidio Quirino. The 
treaty declared the signers were ‘‘determined to 
defend themselves against armed external attack, 
so that no potential aggressor could be under the 
usion that either. of them stands alone in the 


Pacific area. They reaffirmed their adherence to 
the U. N. Charter. Also signing for the U. S, were 
John Foster Dulles and Senators Tom Connally 
(D,, Tex.) and Alex. Wiley (R., Wis.). 
Australia, New Zealand, United States 

A Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand was signed Sept. 1 in 
the Presidio on the U. S. Government Reservation 
in San Francisco Bay by Secy. of State Acheson, 
Percy C. Spender, Australian Ambassador to the 
U. S., and Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand Am- 
bassador to the U. S, Important is Art. 4: ‘Each 
party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pa- 
cific area on any of the parties would be danger- 
ous to its own peace and safety and declares that 
it would act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes.” 

An armed attack is defined in both the Philip- 
pine and present treaty as ‘tan armed attack on 
the metropolitan territory of any of the parties, or 
on the island territories under its jurisdiction in 
the Pacific or on its armed forces, public vessels 
or aircraft in the Pacific.’’ Art.8 says the treaty 
will stand ‘‘pending the development of a more 
comprehensive system of regional security in the 
Pacific area,’’ Also signing for the U. S, were 
John Foster Dulles, Senators Alex. Wiley (R., 
Wis.), John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), H. A. Smith 
(R., N. J.), Bourke Hickenlooper (R., Ya.) and 
Reps. Walter Judd (R., Minn.), and Abrahsm 
Ribicoff -(D., Conn.). 


eo MacArthur's Recall, Address Sie) 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S RECALL OF Gen. MacARTHUR - 
Disagreement on Military and Foreign Policies Followed by Official Hearings. 


on American Aims 


President Truman on April 11 relieved 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
71, of his commands in the Far East and 
directed him to turn them over to Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, commander, 
8th U. S. Army in Korea. An order b 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, conveying this or- 
der to Lieut. Gen. Ridgway, placed Lieut. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet'in command of 
the 8th Army. ; 


PRESIDENT TO GEN. MACARTHUR 


I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief of the United States 
military forces to replace you as Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Powers; Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command; Commander in Chief, 
Far East, and Commanding General, United States 
Army, Far East. 


You will turn over, your commands, effective at 
once, to Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. You 
are authorized to have issued. such orders as are 
ery to complete travel to such place as you 
select. 


My reasons for your replacement will be made 
ublic concurrently with the delivery to you of the 
oregoing order, and are contained in the next fol- 

lowing message. 


‘PRESIDENT TO THE PUBLIC 


With deep regret I,have concluded that General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur is unable to give 
his wholehearted.support to the policies of the 
United States government and of the United Na- 
tions in matters pertaining to his official duties. In 
view of the specific responsibilities imposed upon 
me by the Constitution of the United States and 
the added responsibility which has been entrusted 
to me by the United Nations, I have decided that I 
must make a change of command in the Far East. 
I have, therefore, relieved Gen. MacArthur of his 
commands and have designated Lieut. Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway as his successor. 


Full and vigorous.debate on matters of national 
policy is a vital element in the constitutional sys- 
tem of our free democracy. It is fundamental, 
however, that military commanders must be gov- 
erned by the policies and directives issued to them 
in the manner provided by our laws and Constitu- 
tion. In time of crisis, this consideration is par- 
ticularly compelling. 


Gen. MacArthur's place in history as one of our 
greatest commanders is fully established. The na- 
tion owes him a debt of gratitude for the distin- 
guished and exceptional service which he has 
rendered his country in posts of great responsi- 
bility, For that reason I repeat my regret at the 
necessity tor the action I feel compelled to take in 
his case. 


in Asia and Europe 


The President’s order was set for re- 
lease in Washington at 8 p.m. EST, April 
11, Frank Pace, Secy. of the Army, n 
in the Far East, was instructed to deliver 
the two messages to Gen. MacArthur at 
his residence in Tokyo at the equivalent 
hour, 10 a.m. April 12, Far East Time. 
Pace failed to get his instructions because 
of a power break in Pusan. A warning 
that the order had leaked out caused the 
President to advance the Washington re- 
lease to 1 a.m., April 11. A news bulletin 
on ‘the air washeard in Tokyo and re- 
ported to Gen. MacArthur, who thus first 
learned of his removal from outside 
sources, 

The removal of Gen. MacArthur was the 
culmination of incidents that convinced 
President Truman and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that Gen. MacArthur would not stop 
making public statements critical of mili- 
tary and foreign policies in the Far Hast. 
They considered that he had disregarded 
-instructions to clear all statements with 
Washington: ‘The General. also had of- 
fended foreign governments with detach- 
ments fighting in Korea, which feared he 
might precipitate a third world war. 
Gen. MacArthur frequently criticized the 
handicaps placed on his troops by orders 
to limit the war to Kofea, stop aircraft 
from pursuing hostile planes across the 
Yalu, and prevent bombardment of the 
enemy’s bases and reinforcements just 
over the Manchurjan border. 

The immediate cause of removal was 
publication by Rep. Jos. W. Martin (R.- 
Mass.) Apr. 5 of a letter written by Gen. 
MacArthur Mar. 20 in reply to one from 
Martin. In it Gen. MacArthur endorsed 
Rep. Martin’s contention that the Chi- 
nese troops of Chiang Kai-shek, limited 
to Formosa, should be used. It contained 
this specific criticism of Washington 
policy: 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realize 
that here in Asia is where the Communist con~- 
spirators have elected to make their play for global 
conquest, and that we have joined the issue thus 
raised on the battlefield; that here we fight 
Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there 
still fight it with words; that if we lose the war 
to Communism in Asia the fall of Europe is in- 
evitable, win it and Europe most probably would 
avojd war and yet preserve freedom. As you point 
out, we must win. There is no substitute for vie- 
tory. E 


Gen. MacArthur’s Return to the U. S. and Address in Washington 


Gen. MacArthur left Tokyo Apr. 16, 
Far Eastern Time (Apr. 15, EST) in his 
official plane, the Constellation Bataan, 
with Mrs. Jean MacArthur, their son Ar- 
thur, 13, and his chief aide, Maj. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney. Full honors were ac- 
corded him by Lieut. Gen, Ridgway, and 
other higheofficials of the U. S., the Allied 
Powers, Prc:nier Shigeru Yoshida of Ja- 
pan and Japanese political leaders, while 
Japanese lined the streets and flags were 
displayed. The plane reached Honolulu 
Monday, Apr. 16 (EST). Welcomed at 
Honolulu, the General visited the Nation- 
al Memorial Cemetery, where 13,000 
soldiers are buried. j 

He arrived at San Francisco Tuesday 
night, Apr. 17, and received a tremendous 
welcome Apr. 18. A large group agitated 
for MacArthur for President. At the City 
Hall he said: “I have no political aspira- 
tions whatsoever. The only politics I have 
is contained in the simple phrase known 
well by all of you: God bless America.’ 
At 12:30-a.m. Apr. 19 he landed at Na- 
tional. Airport, Washington, D. C., and 


was greeted by Secretary of Defense Geo, 
C. Marshall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 


y. of War when MacArthur was 
Chief of Staff); Rep. Jos. W. Martin, Jr. 
(R.-Mass.). Sen. Kenneth’S. Wherry (R.- 
Neb.), 7 other Senators, officially named, 
and a crowd of 12,000. 

Gen. MacArthur addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives after 12:30 p.m., Apr. 19 in 
the House at the Capitol. The address 
was carried by television and radio to a 
nation-wide -audience. The restrained 
tenor of the speech, and the oratorial 
powers of the General made a favorable 
impression, moving some listeners to 
tears. The news services reported that 
President Truman and Secy. of State 
Acheson, meeting for routine business, 
did not tune in, Gen. MacArthur elabo- 
rated these points: 

Communism is global and must be opposed 
equally in Asia and in Europe. Asiatic peoples 


? 
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MacArthur's Recall: 


An inquiry into Gen. of the Arey 
Douglas MacArthur’s removal from his 
commands in the Far East by President 
Truman and U. S. Foreign Policy there 
was opened May 3 by the Senate Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and on For- 
eign Relations, sitting jointly in the 
Senate Office Bldg., under Sen. Richard 
B. Russell, (D.-Ga.) ch. The inquiry de- 
veloped along three principal lines: Gen. 
MacArthur’s military responsibility and 
relations with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS); the Government’s policy toward 
China and the Far East; U.S. global policy 
with reference to its relations with the 
United Nations and the Soviet Union. The 
inquiry lasted seven weeks. ; 

The Committees. interrogated Gen. of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, Gen. of 
the Army Geo: C: Marshall, Secy. of De- 


fensé; Gen. of the Army Omar N. Brad-_ 


ley, ch., Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff; 
Gen, Hoyt S.: Vandenberg, Air Force 


Chief of Staff; Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, - 


Chief of Naval Operations; Dean Acheson, 
Seey. of State; Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer; Vice Adm. Oscar C. Badger; Maj. 
Gen, David C. Barr; Maj. Gen. Emmett 
O'Donnell; Louis Johnson, ex-Secy o 
Defense; Patrick J. Hurley.- . 


DETAILS OF TESTIMONY 


Testimony brought out the following major 
points: 

Gen. MacArthur’s Right to Talk te the Public. 
MacArthur said a theater commander should. give 
his views to the public, if they did not clash with 
any directives he had received;—that subordinate 
officers should carry their criticism to their super- 
iors; that he did not subscribe to a gag on 
differences of opinion. 

Marshall: ‘‘What has brought about the neces- 
sity for Gen. MacArthur’s removal is the wholly 
unprecedented situation of a local theater com- 
mander publicly expressing his displeasure at and 
his disagreement with the foreign and military 
policies of the United States,’’ which meant ‘‘de- 
struction of the team, not in the interests of the 
country.”’ 

Bradley: ‘‘I think he has a perfect right to 
express his difference with our views on strategy 
to JCS and to the President, but I do not believe 
any commander on active duty and commanding 
troops has any right to carry the difference to 
the people.’’ 


Violation of Orders. Marshall, asked whether 
MacArthur had directly or indirectly violated any 


“Senate Inquiry; 


PO ere 


conduct of the campaign, 
I can recall. In relation to 
ments, he Ka 
: Ls never did claim, or accuse him, ~ 
of insubordination.’’ i 

MacArthur: ‘Any insinuation by anyone, how~ 
ever high in office, that I have ever in any way 
failed, to the level of my ability, to carry out 
my instructions, is completely unworthy and un- 
warranted.”’ 


Intelligence Concerning Communist Intentions— 
MacArthur: ‘“‘We had knowledge that the Chinese 
Communists had collected large forces along the 
Yalu. My own reconnaissance was limited entirely 
to Korea, but the general information from China 
and other places indicated large accumulation of 
troops . . . Red Chinese daily statements said 
these were volunteers only. About the middle of 
September our-Secy. of State announced there 
was. little chance and no logic, in Chinese inter- 
yention.. In November, our .Central Intelligence 
Agency had said there was little chance of any 
major intervention on-the part of Chinese forces. 
We realized. North- Korean” ferees were being 
stiffened and’-our ‘intelligence, made just before 
Gen. Walker ‘made*his attacks, indicated they 
thought from 40,000. to. 60,000 men might be down 
there The intelligence that a nation is 
going to launch war is -not available to a com- 
mander limited to -a small area of combat. That 
intelligence should have been given to me.” 

Acheson: ‘‘I do not believe there- was a failure 
in intelligence.” He cite@°a-message by Gen. 
MacArthur Mar: 10, 1950, commenting‘on a report 
that the North Korean afmy would be prepared to 
invade South Korea by-‘June, 1950, to the effect 
that overt military measures*“probably would be 
held back until results ‘of campaigns in Indo- 
China, Burma and Thailand -were known; if 
defeated there they ‘‘may divert large share of 
their effort to South Korea,.which could result 
in a. People’s Army invasion: of ‘South Korea.” 
Acheson also cited a message from Maj. Gen. 
Willoughby that Tokyo did not expect civil war 
in Korea that spring or summer but that guerilla 
activities and psychological warfare would be 
used to overthrow the South Korean government. 


Use of Nationalist Chinese Troops—MacArthur: 
“As soon as it became known that these troops 
(3rd and 4th field armies of Communist China) 
had moved up North and were attacking me I 
recommended to Washington that the warps be 
taken off the Generalissimo (Chiang Kai-shek), 
that he be furnished such logistical support as 
would put these troops in fighting trim and that 
he be permitted to use his own judgment as to 
their use. It would have saved me thousands of 
lives . . . taken the pressure off my front. As 


Gen. MacArthur’s Address—Continued from page 49 


have rejected colonial status and wish to shape 
their own destiny; they need guidance, ‘‘the dig- 
nity of equality and not the shame of subjuga- 


* tion.’’ World idealogies mean little to them; food, 


clothing, a roof and the nationalist urge for po- 
litical freedom move them. ‘‘It becomes vital that 
our country orient its policies in consonance with 
this basic evolutionary condition .. .” 

Our Pacific victory made the ocean a vast moat, 
a protective shield for all the Americas and the 
free lands of the area. We control this by island 
bases, from the Aleutians and the Marianas, and 
can dominate with sea and air power eyery port, 
from Vladivostok to Singapore. No amphibious 
forée can be successful without control-of the sea 
lanes and air over those lanes, which can be held 
with naval and air supremacy and ‘‘modest ground 
elements to defend bases.’’ Under no circumstances 
must Formosa fall under Communist control. That 
would threaten the freedom of the Philippines, the 
loss of Japan, and possibly force the frontier back 


to the coast of California, Oregon and Washington. 


-He was not consulted prior to military interven- 
tion in Korea, but considered it a just decision; so 
orderly and reformed was Japan that he could 
commit the 4 occupation divisions to Korea, ‘‘No 
man in his right mind would advocate sending our 
ground forces into continental China,” but the 


need to neutralize ‘‘sanctuary protection’’ given the 


Chinese Communist armies north of the Yalu made 
necessary (1) intensification of an economic block- 
ade against China; (2) naval blockade against the 
China coast; (3) removal of restriction on air re- 
conaissance of China’s coastal area and of Man- 
churia; (4) removal of restrictions on the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa, with logis- 
tical support to contribute to their effective opera- 
tions on the Chinese mainland. He believed these 
views to be shared by ‘‘practically every military 
leader concerned with the Korean campaign, in- 
cluding our own Joint Chiefs of Staff.’’ If not al- 
lowed to proceed, the conditions ‘‘forbade victory,”’ 
permitting only ‘‘an indecisive. ¢ampaign 4with its 
terrible and constant attrition upon our forces “‘if 
the enemy used his potential strength, 

‘‘War’s very object is victory, not prolonged in- 
decision, In war there is no substitute for victory,”’ 

Gen. MacArthur condemned appeasement, which, 
like blackmail, leads to greater demands and even- 
tual violence. He denied that all-out war with 
China was likely or that the Soviet Union would 
“mesh its actions with our moves: Like a cobra 
any new enemy will more likely strike whenever 
it feels that the relativity in military or other 
potential is in its favor on a world-wide basis.”’ 

The closing remarks by Gen. MacArthur on “‘old 


soldiers never die, they just fade away,’? will be 
found on page 508. 


far as I know there was no reply . . . The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff m exactly the same recom- 
mendations on Jan. 12, 1951,"" (Chinese had po- 
tential of 500,000 first-class fighting men. Mac- 
Arthur recommended professional military mission 
to Formosa) ... 

“When Formosa was threatened by Chinese 
Communists, the best use that could have been 
made of those troops (Nationalist) was to leave 
them right in Formosa, but the minute that 
threat was relieved those troops should have been 
utilized . .|. against the common enemy. I did 
not attempt to limit the use of the Chinese troops 
on’ the mainiand.” : 


Foreign Allies against Hot Pursuit—On Nov. 13, 
1950, Secy. Acheson informed 6 nations associated 
with us in Korea that U. N. aircraft might have 
to pursue attacking aircraft over Manchuria, 
known as hot pursuit, but did not ask concurrence. 
Their reaction was negative. Asked why only 6 
nations had been informed the Secretary replied 
they were representative. 

Gen. Marshall testified that on Dec. 7 or 8 JCS 
proposed hot pursuit across the Yalu. He ur- 
gently recommended it; the Secy. of State con- 
curred; the President approved. The ‘Secy. of 


-State took it up with 13 nations associated with 


us in Korea. .‘‘They voted solidly against it.’’- Sub- 
ject was dropped. ‘ ¢ 


Formosa. It was disclosed that:on Dec. 23, 1949, 
the Dept. of State, in the expectation. that For- 
mosa~would fall to the Communists, sent a policy 
guidance paper (No. 28) to its staff abroad, with 
copies to military commanders, advising them to 
create the impression; in comment or interviews, 
that Formosa was.not important to the-U. S., 
which assumed no responsibility therefore and 
had no obligations to it; that U. S. military or 
naval help would accomplish nothing but involve 
us either in a stalemate or larger warfare, and 
that the island was of no strategic value to the 
Communists. Secy. Acheson, who protested against 
publication, assumed responsibility for the paper. 
Said that prior to June 25, 1950, the U. S. did 
consider Formosa of strategic importance to the 
U. S., but the Dept. should work to keep it:out of 
hostile hands, About Aug., 1949, he had reported 
he could not guarantee that economic or diplo- 
matic means would keep it from the enemy. He 
said Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer suggested that the Dept. 
Minimize the value of Formosa through the Voice 
of America, and that two-studies in 1950 indicated 
Formosa would fall. 

Gen. Marshall declared the U. S. would not per- 
mit Formosa to go to the Communists. Gen. 
Bradley said policy had been ‘‘that we should im- 
prove their equipment and their ability to hold 
Formosa. We do not want it to fall into hostile 
hands.’’ Gen, MacArthur considered Formosa one 
of the keys to defense of America. Bradley com- 
mented: ‘‘JCS do not believe that the mere loss of 
Formosa would jeopardize our whole Pacific posi- 
tion and force us back to the coast of California.” 


Objectives in Korea, MacArthur: “What is the 
policy in Korea? If you go on indefinitely, you are 
perpetuating a slaughter such as I have never 
heard of in the history of mankind. . . you invite 
a 3rd world war.”’ The General testified that he 
did not believe the Soviet Union would enter the 
war if his recommendations were followed. _ 

Bradley: ‘‘Korea is not part of our strategic long- 
range defense, We went in to stop an aggression 
and avoid an appeasement . ... At the present 
time (May, 1951) the military mission given Gen. 
Ridgway does not include the clearing of all of 
Korea. It includes the inflicting of maximum cas- 
ualties on the Chinese. with minimum losses te 
ourselves and with due regard to the safety of our 
troops in order to get into a position whereby we 
may negotiate some kind of peace .. . I think that 
something short of driving them out of Korea 
would be satisfactory and would not be considered 
appeasement.’’ 

Marshall: Korea is of strategic importance to the 
U. S., “if we can afford and find it possible to 
maintain it; it is not absolutely vital, but its close 
relationship to Japan, and of course to Manchuria, 
makes it of very material importance. The ques- 
tion largely is to what-extent we can commit 
forces continuously or under special circumstances 
for the defense. of. Korea.”’ ‘ 


Method of removal. Bradley: “From a military 
point of view, I agree he should have been relieved, 
As to the method ‘of relief, I agree that it prob- 
ably could have been handled. better.’’ 


On Right to Engage in War. It was testified by 
several witnesses that President Truman ordered 
the military to support. the Republic of Korea 
against aggression, and that similar action was 
taken by other U. N. nations, none declaring war 
Secy. Acheson was asked how the President could 
order American troops into a full-scale war’ when 
the Constitution gave the right to declare war to 
Congress. Sen. Harry P. Cain (R.-Wash.) asked 
why Congress did not ‘‘ratify what amounts to a 
state of war against an enemy of America?”’’ 

Acheson: ‘‘We are continuing the fighting against 
aggressors in Korea. Congress is the only agency 
that can start war, but that does not mean Con- 
gress is the only agency that can start fighting. 
A war is declared when somebody attacks you, 
whatever happens; but what the Constitution is 
referring to is the declaration of war, which has 
a whole lot of legal and other consequences. . . 
which changes’ the relationships between two 
states. You may be fighting regardless of what 
Congress does when somebody attacks you.”’ He 
also said the U, S. is at peace with the Republic of 
China, and does not recognize the Chinese -ag- 
gressors as a government, 

Bradley: ‘‘We have attacked Chinese troops in 
Korea, but we have not attacked China itself, and 
the provisions of the China-Russian mutual de- 
fense treaty do not necessarily have to come into 
effect.’’ 


Senators Praise Free Public Discussion 


In closing their 7-week inquiry, the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and on Foreign Relations on June 27 pub- 
lished a statement prepared by the chair- 
man, Sen. Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.), 
explaining that a free discussion in public 
of the “formulation of policies.and the 
conduct of operations’ was an-essential 
of democratic government. Excerpts: 

The inquiz;* has pushed to-its very limits a 
principle to which the American people jealously 
cling—the right of every man to say what he 
thinks. In the fullest light of day we have weighed 
before the world our motives, our doubts, the 
sources of our strength and of our weakness... 

To those critics of our form of government who 
contend that public discussion of such matters 
creates dissent and breeds confusion we have a 
simple answer. Those who are still privileged to 
breathe the air of freedom utilize such discussion 
as a means to temper the steel of national deter- 
mination and unity. Every informed and patriotic 
American will agree that there is present in the 
world a. force, an ideology, which seeks to subvert 
democracy everywhere and degrade man to the 
role of slave of the state... , 

We do not deny that the record compiled is re- 
plete with discord and disagreement . . . We be- 
lieve that our democracy has the vitality to with- 


stand any strains that reflect the tensions of an 
uneasy world. We are convinced that an open dis- 
cussion of such differences brings strength and 
unity of purpose ~ .. We would reassure the people 
of the free world beyond our boundaries—all of 
those determined not to be enslaved by Communist 
aggression . , . The free world has no cause fovt 
dismay. The fact that we do not always speak 
with a single voice does not mean that we have 
weakened in our united purpose. The objectives of 
the peoples of the’ United States are unchanged 
. ... We are unshaken in our determination to de- 
fend ourselves and to cooperate to the limit of our 
capabilities with all of those free nations deter- 
mined to survive in freedom. 

Even as the free world has no reason for dismay, 
neither should the Communist world be deceived 
by the searching review given our global strategy. 
It would be well for those who may contemplate 
aggression to understand that disagreements 
among individuals or groups will not deter the 
American people and their Government from the 
relentless quest for our ultimate security, The goal 

. is a permanent world peace... If those who 
threaten us take only a tyrant’s lesson from dif- 
ferences among free men and mistake the temper 
of our people, they can plunge the world into war. 
But it would be a war they could never win and 
which would bring them to ultimate destruction. 
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rears Recall; 


The following record is based on official 
messages -and .testimony at the Senate 
hearing. It does not include comment on 
the war by Gen. MacArthur in regular 
communiques, nor his reports to the 
United ations. For brevity, military 
As x omitted. JCS means Joint Chiefs 
fo} e ——— 


Dec., 1949. JCS proposed limited military as- 
sistance to Nationalist China. 


Jan. 2, 1950. Herbert Hoover and Sen. Robt. A. 
Taft demanded U. S. Navy defend Formosa. 


Jan. 5, 1950. President Truman announced U. S. 
had no intention ‘‘of utilizing its armed forces to 
interfere at Formosa or to provide military aid or 
advice’? to Chinese Nationalists; however, U. S 
would continue econome aid under ECA. 


Mar, 10, 1950... MacArthur informed JCS he 
had report North Koreans would invade South by 
June, 1950, but thought attacks would be held back 
until results of Soviet campaigns in Indo-China, 
Burma and Thailand -were known; if defeated 
there they might divert their effort to Korea. Maj. 
Gen. Willoughby was quoted by Secy.. Acheson as 
reporting no civil. war was expected that Spring 
or Summer, but guerrilla activities and psychologi- 
¢al warfare would be used against South Koreans. 


June 25, 1950, Far East Time. June 24, EST. 
Invasion of South Korea across 38th parallel 
by North Korean Communists. U. N. Security 
Council demanded withdrawal and asked assist- 
ance, President Truman ordered U. S. air and 
sea forces to give Republic of Korea troops cover 
and swpport, and 7th Fleet to prevent attack on 


' Formosa; also asked Nationalist China to cease 


all air and sea operations against the mainland, 
On June 30 U.S. decided to employ ground troops 
from Japan to support Korean forces; MacArthur 
received authorization for U. S. regimental com- 
bat team as nucleus for two divisions. 


June 26, 1950. Nationalist China offered use of 
33,000 troops. JCS opposed, June 30, MacArthur 
agreed with JCS; later told Gen. J. L. Collins 
Chinese forces would be ineffective in Korea and 
were needed in Formosa. 


July ——, 1950. In reply to a query by Dept. of 
State, JCS declared Formosa militarily important 
and in need of help; ordered MacArthur to Formosa 
for survey. 

FORMOSA BECOMES AN ISSUE 


Aug, 28, 1950. MacArthur in letter to commander 
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Chronological Record of MacArthur-Truman Clash _ 
on Far East Policies 


of the Veterans of Foreign Wars declared Foxtanes ra 
essential to American defense, ees “by 

holding islands from the Aleutians to nas 

Sever’ evauy part tana Mindiveriar ta Sie eee 

power every vos 

and prevent ae hostile movement in the Pacific.” : 
President Truman asked withdrawal of letter, 

which MacArthur did, but he could not stop 
publication. 


mosa out of the conflict.’’ 


Oct. 7, 1950. Troops of Republic of Korea crossed 
38th parallel. U. S. troops crossed Oct. 8. ‘ 


Oct. 15, 1950. Conference between President Tru- 
man. and Gen. MacArthur on Wake Island. Presi- 
dent; ‘I’ve never had a more satisfactory confer- 
ence since. I’ve been president.” 

Gen. MacArthur declared the chances for Chi- 
nese or Soviet interference were ‘very little.” Had — 
they interfered in the first or second months it — 
would have been decisive. We are no longer fearful — 
of their: intervention: :.»;:. Only 50,000 to 60,000 
could be gotten across the Yalu. With the Rus- 
sians it is different.’’. (Wake Island Report.) 

The President: “‘Gen.: MacArthur and I have 
talked fully about Formosa. There is no need to 
cover. that subject again. The General and I are in 
complete agreement.’’ (Wake Island Report.) 

Gen. MacArthur: ‘I think that when the Presi- 
dent said he and I were in agreement about For- 
mosa, he meant the agreement was that both of us © 
had dropped the question of discussing it there at © 
Wake Island; at any other time. The strategic sit- 
uation of Formosa, its value and its general rela- 
tivity to security in the Far East was not discussed 
by pepe the President.’’ (Senate inquiry May 

The President at Wake called MacArthur ‘‘one 
of America’s great soldier-statesmen’’ and added 
the 4th oak leaf cluster to Distinguished Service 
Medal for Korean services. In news conference at 
Washington Oct. 19 the President retorted angrily 
to a reporter’s question about Formosa that Mac- 
Arthur, an official of the U. S. Government, was 
loyal to the Government and the President and 
their policies, and he hoped or wished many news- 
papers were as loyal; the Formosa question was 


Statement by Republican Minority 


When the majority of the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees decided to publish no conclusions, 8 
Republican members issued a formal 
statement, and 2 other Republicans issued 
individual statements. The 8 were Sena- 
tors Styles Bridges, (N. H.), Alexander 
Wiley (Wis.), H. Alexander Smith (N. J.), 
B. B. Hickenlooper (Ia.), Wm, F. Know- 
land (Calif.), Harry P. Cain (Wash.), 
Owen Brewster (Me.), Ralph E. Flanders, 
(Vt.) ‘The separate reports were by Lev- 
erett Saltonstall (Mass.) and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. (Mass.) 

The 8 Republicans listed the following as facts 
on which all members of the committees agreed: 
The President had the right to remove Mac- 
Arthur; the method of removal was ill-advised; 
there was no serious disagreement between Mac- 
Arthur and JCS, who did not initiate his removal; 
MacArthur’s recommendations were based on a 
desire to obtain victory in Korea; his integrity 
was proved; he prevented spread of Communism 
in Japan; none of the United Nations except Rus- 
sia had prior information of the June 25 attack; 
“the military potential of the U. S. was not main- 
tained at a level commensurate with our political 
commitments or financial expenditures since V-J 
Day’’; failure to train and equip Koreans made 
them easy targets; the Wedemeyer report might 
have alerted the Government and the people; our 
involvement in Korea has no legal or factual 
precedent; the command given the U. S. by the 
U. N. has been subject to veto by a minority of 
participating nations; the 38th parallel has no 
military significance and was not clearly explained; 


limited war is impossible to define; Russia has 
been identified as our real enemy and its domina- 
tion of Communist China was known; there has 
been adequate economic and military support by 
other U. N. nations; the Secy. of State has as- 
sumed military functions; the Communists expect 
to take over every government in which they have 
a part; the Government will support the Republie 
of China; mismanagement and corruption in the 
Government is not confined to the Orient; the 
State Dept. directive of Dec. 23, 1949, was intended 
to prepare for abandonment of Formosa to the 
Reds -but the U. S. now will not permit Formosa 
to fall to them by force; the Korean war must be 
terminated but U. S. responsibilities there will not 
cease; the Administration has no positive plan for 
victory; the armed forces ‘‘are acquitting them- 
selves gallantly’’. 

Under “‘areas of disagreement’’ the Republicans 
listed; Yalta, a Communist victory in which the 
U. S. appeased Russia, repudiated its solemn ob- 
ligations, yielded to Russian imperialism and 
slammed the open door; Acheson and his prede- 
cessors helped make 450,000,000 of our former 
Chinese friends into enemies; MacArthur’s policies 
helped make 80,000,000 former Japanese enemies 
into friends; ‘‘It is impossible to determine who 
actually wrote the instructions for Gen. Marshall 
which contained the coalition policy which cost us 
our Chinese allies.” 

Sen. Saltonstall criticized the manner of Gen. 
MacArthur’s removal, but said it seemed evident 
the general was not in sympathy with the orders 
of his superiors. Sen. Lodge criticized “the way 
in which.Gen, MacArthur’s.dismissal was handled 
and communism was given a green light in China 
and Korea,’’ 
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YALU RIVER BOUNDARY AS LIMIT 


Nov. 6, 1950. MacArthur asked permission to at- 
tack bridges across the Yalu. JCS gave right to 
bomb Korean end. 


November, 1950, MacArthur, faced by Chinese 
Communist advance, asked right to reinforce the 
8th Division. by 50,000 to 60,000 Nationalist Chi- 
hese. JCS refused. 


Nov, 23, 1950. JCS, acting on Allied fear of gen- 
eral war, decided to limit chance of involvement 
with Chinese by ordering MacArthur to create a 
neutral zone short of the Yalu boundary. 


Nov. 24, 1950. MacArthur replied neutral zone 
would be provocative and ‘‘it would be utterly im- 
possible for the U. N. forces to stop on the com- 
Manding terrain south of the Yalu, as suggested.”’ 


Nov. 26, 1950. Invasion of Korea by 200,000 
hinese Communists, who pushed back U, N. 
orces to Pyongyang. . S. Casualties, total, 
32,442, of whom 5,616 were dead. 


Noy. 28, 1950. MacArthur communiaue said U.N. 
was up against an entirely new war and there was 
ho further shred of hope that Chinese intervention 
Was only a token nature and on a volunteer and 
individual basis. Far greater Chinese forces were 
concentrated in ‘‘the privileged® sanctuary north 
of the international boundary.” . % : 

Noy. 29, 1950. MacArthur replied to Arthur 
Krock, Washington correspondent of New York 
Times: ‘‘I have received no suggestions from any 
authoritative source that in the execution of its 
mission the command should stop at the 38th paral- 
Jel, or Pyongyang, or at any other line short of the 
international boundary.” = 

Dec. 1, 1950. MacArthur told Hugh Baillie, pres., 
United Press, that his command was faced with an 
entirely new war resulting largely from expansion 
of military odds unprecedented in history. He 
criticized limitations on effective retaliation. He 
also informed the U. S, News & World Report: ‘‘The 
limits imposed on the pursuit of the Chinese forces 
and attacks on their bases constitute an enormous 
handicap without precedent in military history.’’ 


Dec. 3, 1950. British Defense Minister Shinwell 
said MacArthur had violated his directive by driv- 
ing to the Manchurian border. Ernest Davies, 
under-secy. for foreign affairs, denied this. The 
Times of London called MacArthur a publicity 
seeker. 


TRUMAN BANS UNAUTHORIZED REMARKS 


Dec.°6, 1950. President Truman issued a general 
directive ordering all officials of the Government, 
military and civilian, not to release any speech, 
press or other public statement concerning foreign 
policy withcut prior clearance by Dept. of State, 
or, if concerning military policy, the Dept. of 
Defense, and to inform the White House. 

Marshall, asked whether MacArthur had been 
warned not to comment on U. S. policy before the 
General Directive of Dec. 6, replied: ‘‘He had re- 
ceived no specific instructions, or any instruction, 
so far as I. know, on that subject until this mes- 
sage.’ (Senute inquiry, May 9, 1951.) 

Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, MacArthur aide, 
said April 12 that MacArthur was informed Direc- 
tive of Dec. 6 did not apply to communigues. 

Dec. 6, 1950,- British Prime Minister Attlee in 
Washington said’ MacArthur made ‘‘most notable 
record in Korea despite retreat before overwhelm- 
ing forces.” 

Dec. 8, 1956. President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Attlee issued a statement on policy: No ap- 
peasement in Far East, but readiness to negotiate 
for an independent Korea;-no change in the U. N. 
mission; no quayrel between allies because Britain 
recognized Reda China and U.S. did not; Formosa’s 
future ta be decided by peaceful means to safe- 
guard peace and security in Pacific. ; 

Dec. 8, 1950. MacArthur expressed ‘‘profound 
gratitude’ to commanders of American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Vet- 
erans and AmVets for asking President Truman to 
give MacArthur full authority to fight Korean war 
as he sees fit, including bombing Manchuria if 
necessary. 


POSSIBILITY OF EVACUATING KOREA 


Dec. 29, 1950. Growing concern over situation in 
Korea led JCS to inform MacArthur it would be to 
our national interest to delay preparations for 
evacuation of troops, so that more time might be 
gained for consultation with U. N. allies; that 
MacArthur, in two messages, had indicated that 
it would not be necessary to make anticipatory de- 
cision to evacuate until_our forces had arrived at 
the old Pusan beachhead; that it was important to 


the U. N., NATO and U. S, prestige: abroad that 
maximum punishment be inflicted on the Chinese 
aggressors and there be no evacuation unless forced 
by military considerations. However, the Chiefs 
asked for MacArthur’s ideas of timing and condi- 
eee under which he would have to order evacua- 


Dec, 30, 1950, MacArthur recommended, in the 


event of need to evacuate, blockade of coast of 


China; destruction by naval gunfire and air bom- 
bardment of Chinese industrial capacity to wage 
wer, appropriate reinforcements from Nationalist 
garrison on Formosa; removal of restrictions on 
Porm troops for diversionary action on main- 


Jan. 4, 1951. JCS sent MacArthur word U.S. 
Could equip 200,000 to 300,000 South Koreans and 
guerrillas with light arms. MacArthur replied 
Jan. 6 that overall interests of U. S. were better 
served if these arms went to the National Police 
Reserve of Japan. He was against equipping addi- 
ene! Korean units and considered guerrillas in- 

ctive. 


Jan. 9, 1951. JCS rejected recommendations of 
Dec. 30 and ordered MacArthur to defend im suc- 
cessive positions, inflicting maximum damage on 
the enemy, “subject to the primary consideration 
of safety of his troops and his basic mission of pro- 
tecting Japan. Should it become evident that 
evacuation was essential to avoid severe losses of 
men and material, he was to withdraw from Korea 
to Japan.’”’ Marshall at Senate inquiry. 


Jan. 10, 1951. MacArthur sent JCS impassioned 
plea for clarification of American aims in Korea 
because troops were being .worn down under re- 
strictions and the retrograde movement and em- 
bittered ‘‘by the shameful propaganda which has 
falsely condemned their fighting qualities.” He 
asserted his command was insufficient in strength 
to hold a position in Korea and defend Japan from 
external assault, but that if political considera- 
tions demanded that the troops “trade lite for 
time’’ they would hold until beaten down. He 
asked a specific reply’ to: ‘Is it the present ob- 
jective of the U. S. political policy to minimize 
losses by evacuation as*soon as it can be accom- 
plished, or to maintain a military. position in 
Korea indefinitely, or for a limited time?’’ 

Bradley said he thought MacArthur’s message 
meant ‘“‘that working under his present re- 
strictions he felt he would have to get out. He 
did not say whether or not he thought he could 
stay’ if permitted to do that. Tenor of his message 
was he would have to evacuate. We were thinking 
of evacuation because he told us he probably would 
have to... . unless he could go to an all-out war, 
with a blockade and a few other things.” JCS 
sent Gens. Collins and Vandenberg to Asia for first 
hand information. 

MacArthur: ‘‘JCS were not sure we could stick in 
Korea. It was my opinion that we could.” 


TENTATIVE MEMO OF JAN. 12, 1951 


Jan, 12, 1951. Marshall said Memorandum of 
Jan. 12 was drawn up after-receipt of MacArthur 
message of ‘‘serious concern’ about troops and 
possibility of having to evacuate Korea. It included 
“16 points of possible action, tentative proposals.’’ 
He referred it to the National Security Council, 
without comment, but it was never approyed. Copy 
was sent to MacArthur for his information, Mar- 
shall said memo discussed stabilization of situa- 
tion in Korea or evacuation to Japan with 
preservation of fighting forces the overriding con- 
sideration; intensification of economic blockade; 
possible naval blockade of China; removing restric- 
tions on air reconnaisance over China and Man- 
churia; removing restrictions on Chinese National- 
ists and giving logistic support; bombing of military 
targets in Korea; pressing for U.N. action branding 
Communist China as aggressor; sending military 
training mission to Formosa and increasing Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact. He testified that im- 
provement in Korean military situation made it 
unnecessary to apply all the proposals; 12 or 13 
had been put into effect. : 


MacArthur: ‘‘The position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and my own so far as I know were prac- 
tically identical. On Jan. 12 JCS presented a study 
to the Secy. of Defense embodying these conditions: 
That we were to continue and intensify now an 
economic blockade of trade with China; that we 
were to prepare now to impose a naval blockade of 
China and place it into effect as soon as our posi- 
tion in Korea is stabilized or when we have evac- 
uated Korea and depending upon circumstances 
then obtaining; remove now restrictions on air 
reconnaissance. of China coastal areas and Man- 
churia; remove now restrictions: on the Chinese 
Nationalist forces and give such logistical support 
to those forces as will contribute to effective op- 
erations against the Communists... ... JCS have 
never changed those recommendations .., This 
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the recémmendation, the study made the 
Jes, which was submitted to the Secy. of Defense. 


‘A copy was sent to me for my information only.” 
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presumably carried to 
Coll: Marshall: ‘‘The President said we must 
act with great prudence in so far as extel 

the area of hostilities was concerned. ‘Steps 
which might in themselves be fully justified, which 
might lend some assistance to the campaign in 
Korea, would not be beneficial if they would in- 
volve Japan or western Europe in large scale 
hostilities.’ The U. N. forces must be preserved 
@s an effective instrument for the. defense of 
Japan and elsewhere, Korea would demonstrate 
that aggression would not be accepted by the 
free world.”’ 

Feb. 5, 1951. President Truman said Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had full authority to cross the 38th parallel 
as necessity might dictate, but U. S. would con- 
tinue to discuss the question with its allies, 


Feb. 13, 1951. MacArthur said U. N. ban on 
bombing Manchuria gives the enemy ‘“‘the un- 
precedented military advantage of sanctuary pro- 
téction for his military potential against us.’’ Said 
it would be wholly illusionary to think U. N. 
would gain anything by settling down to positional 
warfare with Chinese Communists on some pre- 
determined line. 


Feb, 24, 1951. MacArthur sent message to anti- 
Communist meeting in New York that ‘‘consoli- 
dation of Asia under Red rule would pose a 
threat at the very doorstep of every American 
home.” ~ 

Mar. 7, 1951. MacArthur declared the war can- 
not fail to reach a theoretical military stalemate 
if U. N. must continue to fight a halfway war 
against Chinese Communists. U. N. must lift the 
ban on attacking Manchuria to expel the Chinese 
and must lift obscurities=that becloud U. N. 
objectives. 

Mar. 15, 1951. MacArthur told Hugh Baillie, 
pres,, United Press, his forces must fight a cam- 
paign of maneuver as long as the Manchurian 
supply base of the Chinese Communists was 
inviolate. He urged U. N. to determine how far 
he can go in retaliation and warned of the heavy 
cost in allied blood of waging a limited war 
indefinitely. 


PEACE PLAN IN WASHINGTON 


Mar. 19, 1951. Draft of paper proposing peace 
negotiations, to be submitted to allies, drawn up 
by Secy. of State, Secy. of Defense, JCS. 


Mar. 20, 1951. JCS to MacArthur: ‘‘State 
planning a presidential announcement shortly that 
with clearing of bulk of South Korea of aggres- 
sors, U. N. now prepared to discuss conditions of 
settlement in Korea. U. N_ feeling exists that 
further diplomatic efforts towards settlement 
should be made before any advance with major 
forces North of the 38th parallel. Time will be 
required to determine diplomatic reaction and 
permit new negotiations that may develop, Recog- 
nizing that the parallel has no military signifi- 
cance, state has asked JCS what authority you 
should have to permit sufficient freedam of action 
for next few weeks to provide security for U. N. 
forces and maintain contact with the enemy. 
Your recommendations desired,’ 


Mar. 21, 1951. MacArthur replied ‘‘that his 
present directive establishing security of com- 
mand was adequate for his needs. He also re- 
quested that no further limitations be imposed 
upon him.’’ Marshall at Senate inquiry. 


MACARTHOUR’S CALL FOR SURRENDER 


Mar, 24, 1951, MacArthur, citing the-military 
weaknesses of the Communists in detail, declared: 
“The enemy must by now be najnfully aware that 
a decision of the United Nations to depart from 
its tolerant effort to contain the war to the area 
of Korea through expansion of our military opera- 
tions to his coastal areas and interior bases would 
doom Red China to the risk of imminent military 
collapse.’’ Saying that fundamental questions 
were political and would have to be answered in 
the diplomatic sphere he added: ‘‘Within the 
area of my authority as military commander, how- 
ever, ib should be needless to say I stand ready 
at any time to confer in the field with the com- 
mander in chief of the enemy forces in an earnest 
effort to find any military means whereby the 
realization of the political objectives of the United 
Nations .. . might be accomplished without 
further bloodshed. He cited the industrial .ina- 
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ought ring solved without. id introdi 
such extraneous matters as Formosa or 
seat in the U. N. : 


Mar. 25, 1951. Wash 
consulting foreign nations, 
Marshall: ‘“‘We had spoken with two voices— ' 
President, as executive agent of the U. N., in 
consultation, and Gen. ur. So it was — 
dropped.’’ The President directed JCS to call . 
MacArthur’s attention to General Directive of 
Dec. 6, with warning ‘in view of the information 
given you Mar. 20 any further statements by you 
must be coordinated as prescribed.” 

Robert A. Lovett, Deputy Secy. of Defense, said 
Gen. MacArthur was conducting U. N. military oy 
erations in Korea under military directives ful 
adequate to cover the military situation. ‘“‘The 
political issues, which Gen. MacArthur has stated 
are beyond his responsibility as a field commander, 
are being dealt with in the U. N. and by intergov- 
ernmental consultations.’* : ‘ 


BRITISH FEAR GENERAL WAR 


Mar. 26, 1951. White House said there would — 
be no change in its policy of neutralizing Nation- 
alist Chinese forces on Formosa. Apprehension 
that Gen. MacArthur’s proposals might lead to 
a@ general war and the ‘bombing of Europe were | 
published in London and he'was eriticized in House | 
of Commons. uf J 


Mar. 27, 1951. Secy. Marshall said MacArthur 
could take steps to safeguard the security of his 
command but any general advance (to Manchuria) 
was a matter for political decision. 

Mar. 31, 1951. Henry Hazlitt of the Freeman — 
asked MacArthur why 400,000 South Korean draft- 
ees were not armed by U.S. MacArthur replied 
April 5: ‘The issue is one determined by the 
Republic of Korea and the U. S. government and 
enh) basic political decisions beyond my au- 

ority.”’ 


April 2, 1951. Newsweek published report Mac- 
Arthur had seen the President’s peace project. 
MacArthur cabled this was ‘‘entirely without basis 
in fact. I have never seen such a statement and 
do not know if it even exists.’’ 


MARTIN LETTER. SPURS RECALL 


April 5, 1951. Rep. Jos. W. Martin (R., Mass.) 
published a letter from MacArthur written Mar. 
20, in which MacArthur endorsed Martin’s state- 
ment that Chinese troops on Formosa should be 
used and criticised diplomats who were fighting 
with words. 


Apr. 5, 1951. Gen. Bradley got a telephone call 
from somebody he could not remember that the 
President ‘‘was concerned about’ MacArthur. 
Bradley ‘‘warned the Chiefs that they had better 
start thinking about it because they might be 
asked for their opinions.’’ They did not “initiate” 
the recall. Bradley at Senate inquiry. 


April 6, 1951, President Truman called 
marshall Gen. gee chee Acheson and 

vere arriman to ite House, dis - 
Arthur, called. for records, cussed ae 


April 7, 1951. They met again with the P 
and discussed whether MacArthur showid’ ue mee 
lieved at once or kept in command until after the 
treaty with Japan was signed, or command only in * 
eunes The President asked for military opinion 


April 8, 1951. JCS, Gens. Bradley, Collin - 
denberg, Adm, Sherman, met and reported an on 
Marshall. (1) that Gen. MacArthur was not in 
sympathy with attempts to limit the war to Korea 
and hence would have difficulty carrying out this 
directive, therefore there should be a more re- 
Sponsive commander; (2) that he had failed to 
comply with the President’s directive to clear 
statements on policy and had taken independent 
action to negotiate an armistice when he knew 
the Government was considering this also: (3) that 
the military must be controlled by the civilian 
authority and Gen. MacArthur jeopardized this 
Bradley at- Senate inquiry May 4, 1951. : 


April 9, 1951. Gen. Bradley informe i 
JCS were unanimous for removal -of Mac arene 
but they ‘‘made no request.” Bradley testimony. 


April 10, 1951. JCS met with P 
President decided to remove Gen. Mega tir The 
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thdrew peace project. 
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Senate Investigation 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Dunham and Wm. E£. Willett, 
in a report of the Senate Sub- 
W. ¥Fuibright, 
D.-Ark., ch., as amenable to personal and po- 
litical pressure in handling RFC loans. ‘ive 
others were named as exerting influence, but no 

arge.of illegality was made against anyone. 

m. E, Boyle, Jr., ch., Democratic National 
Committee, was named as consulting with Dun- 
ham over RFC clients;. Donald Dawson, the 
President’s assistant on personnel, was called 
influential, and his wife was reported in charge 
of RFC files. E. Merl Young was called an 
expediter of loans who had a government mes- 
senger’s job paying $1,080 in 1940, and rose to a 
job with RFC, later simultaneousiy holding a 
job with the Lustron Corp., at $18,000 a year, 
and another with F. L. Jacobs, at $10,000 a year, 
both RFC clients, and reporting an income of 
$60,000 in 1950. His wife was mentioned as em- 
Ployed as a stenographer in the White House 
Office. Mr. Willett was reported to have favored 
the firm of Dr. Edward Rowe, later a director 
of RFC. The Senators recommended abolition 
of the board and appointment of a single governor. 


President Truman, Feb. 8, called the report 
“asinine,’”’ said all loans had been made in the 
public interest and defended his assistant Daw- 
son, Senators Fuibright, Douglas (D.-I.) and 
Capehart -(R.-Ind.) dissented and Sen. Ful- 
bright called for public hearings on the report. 


The President, Feb. 12, sent the Senate his 
renomination of the 5 directors of RFC. The 
subcommittee announced -the Senate would not 
act on them. On Feb. 19 the President proposed 
abolishing the board and submitted a new or- 
ganization, which was endorsed by Sen. Fulbright, 
and approved by the Senate Apr. 13. It provided 
for a single administrator, a loan policy board 
to include the administrator, his deputy, the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Commerce and 
if defense industries needed loans, the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. A review board of at 
least 5 RFC experts would pass on applications 
for loans over $100,060. On Apr. 17 President 
Truman named W. Stuart Symington, ch. Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, to head RFC. 


MINK COAT FIGURES IN HEARINGS 


During the hearings, which began in February 
and continued several months, EB. Merl Young 
was also accused of soliciting $85,000 from ‘the 
Texmass Co, for negotiating a loan and olf 
buying a $9,540 mink coat for his wife, a White 
House stenographer, less 10% discount trans- 
ferred to Jos. H. Rosenbaum, attorney, who said 
he gave Young a loan of $8,540, Young denied 
the Texmass charge. Wm. E. Willett, director, 
RFC, admitted favoring C. Edward Rowe by per- 
sonally assigning the examiner in a_loan of 
$300,000; the loan was repaid before Rowe be- 
came a director. 


It was disclosed Feb. 23 that President Truman. 
had obtained photostat copies of 843 letters writ- 
ten RFC by Members of Congress. The subcom- 
mittee condemned the act and asked Cc 
directors to. report any improper influence. by 
elected officials, The subcommittee voted late 
to keep the letters secret, asserting that there 
was no impropriety, although undoubtedly some 
members of Congress had asked RFC to favor 
applicants, 4 


DIRECTORS DENY ACCUSATIONS 


Walter L. Dunham, RFC director, told the 
subcommittee Mar. 6 he thought he had been 
used by a group of friends because, a novice in 
politics, he did not suspect improper motives. 
He named ‘the group as Donald Dawson, E. 
Merl Young, 2:’, Rex C. Jacobs, Jas. O. Windham, 
former RFC official iater treasurer of F. L. 
Jacobs Co., and Wm. E. Willett, RFC director. 


. Edward Rowe, director, RFC, testified Mar. 
19 thet President Truman had told_ him RFC 
should be cleaned up and he should do the job. 
He denied he had asked Walter L. Dunham to 


Corp.,- Walter L. 
were cited Feb. 2 


“the goat,’ and contradicted him at the 
eine Bows denied he had yielded to influ- 
ence or that he owed his position to the inter- 


cession of Jos. E, Casey. Casey ‘resigned as 
legislative assistant to Eric Johnston. 


Sen. Jas. E. Murray (D.-Mont.) was named 
before the Fulbright committee as interceding 
with RFC for a loan for $1,000,000 to the Sorrento 
hotel of Miami Beach, Fla., while his son, Jas. 
A. Murray, received a fee of $21,000 for this 
and other eases. A second son, Chas. A. Murray, 
was cited as present at a conference between 
the attorney for the Sorrento and Walter. L. 


of REC Leads to Reorginenton 


Dunham, RFC director, 2 days before the loan ~ 
was granted. The committee also established that 
dilton W. Robertson, RFC examiner and Dona 
Dawson were given complimentary rooms and 
service at the Saxony Hotel because it meant 
“good public relations,”” according to the pro- 
prietor, Geo. Sax of Chicago. jj 


Dawson, who, despite repeated invitations, did 
not appear to testify until May 10, said he was 
aware Young had worked for the Democratic 
National Committee in 1948 while employed by 
the Lustron Corp., which failed after getting 
a loan for $3,500,000 from RFC. He said directors 
were ‘‘cleared” (endorsed) by the Democratic 
National Committee. He denied influencing RFC. 


An inquiry by a Federal Grand Jury in Wash- 
ington into possible illegalities in RFC was 
announced by the Dept. of Justice. 


DRASTIC MEASURES BY SYMINGTON 


W. Stuart Symington, RFC administrator, Ma 
21 removed R. M. Rowlands from the RFC’s 
Minneapolis office charging that he used goyern- 
ment information to profit personally. Syming- 
ton announced new appointments, among then 
Solis Horowitz as special legal assistant and 
Donald S. Burrows as RFC controller. Symington 
June 18 referred to the Dept. of Justice evidence 
that Allen E. Freeze, former RFC employee, was 
working for an RFC borrower, Texmass ‘Petroie- 
um Co., now Texas Consolidated Oil, Inc., while 
on the RFC payroll. Freeze denied the charge.” 
Three officials of Texas Consolidated Oil, Inc., 
including Freeze, resigned June 23. The others 
were A, W. Kincade, pres.; and Morris Porter, 
secy.-treas. A company official said the resigna- 
sions had nothing to do with Symington’s charges: 
A report on RFC loans of $3,950,000 to the Central 
fron and Steel Co. of Harrisburg, Penn. charged 
political influence was involved. Symington June 
29 revoked the authority of 32 RFC: regional 
offices to make loans, except disaster credits. 


MINORITY CONDEMNS INFLUENCES 


The Senate closed its RFC investigation Aug. 
20 with the publication of two reports: A majority 
report, by Sen. Fulbright and the Democratic 
members, Maybank, (S.C.), Frear (Del.), Douglas 
(ill.), and a minority report by the Republicans, 
Sens. Capehart (Ind,) and Bricker (O.). The 
latter precipitated a bitter partisan denunciation. 
The majority reiterated the -conclusions of thé 
interim report of Feb. 5 and recommended study 
of legislative remedies, with penalties for irregu- 
larities, before abolishing RFC, The minority 
report wanted RFC abolished because ample 
sredit was available through the Defense Produc- 
aon Act, and RFC would be subject to political 
influence as long as the Government engaged in 
direct lending to individuals and enterprises, The 
minority called -Wm.\M. Boyle, Jr., ch., Demo- 
cratic National Committee, ‘‘the most powerful po- 
litical figure in Washington.’’ While exonerating the 
President from direct interference with RPC ex- 
cept in the Lustron Corp. case, the minority 
accused ‘‘members of the Presidential staff, minor 
employes, political hangers-on and self-proclaimed 
cronies’ as transgressors, However the minority 
veport declared that, like the President, Boyle 
was a graduate ‘‘of one of the most corrupt 
political machines in any state’’ and added: 
“They have transferred Pendergast politics. to 
the national level. Morality in government has 
declined to the lowest ebb in the nation’s history.” 
Boyle was said to have abetted ‘‘wholesale viola- 
tions of the public trust.”’ (Boyle was declared 
free of all, blame by President Truman). 


Sen, Ernest W. McFarland (D.-Ariz.) majority 
leader, denounced the minority report as ‘‘politi- 
cal poppycock,’’ defended Harry S. Truman as 
“personally honest, incorruptible man and Presi- 
dent,’’ and recalled Teapot Dome and earlier 
scandals during Republican administrations, Sen. 
Fulbright pointed out that the minority had 
overlooked mention of an interesting example ‘‘of 
private enrichment of a Republican member of 
the Senate subcommittee on investigation, Sen. 
Jos. R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) was paid $10,000 
by the Lustron Corp. for writing a pamphlet on 
prefabricated housing. 


After the Fulbright committee closed its work 
the Senate subcommittee on investigations, Sen. 
Y. R. Hoey (D.-N: C.) ch., continued study of 
RFC. Sen. Fulbright sponsored a resolution for a 
2-year study of Government moral standards by a 
15-member board, which was approved by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee Oct. 9. 


For hearings on the American Lithofold Co. loan 
see page 259 


PRESIDENT—HARRY S. TRUMAN, of Missouri, 
100,000 annually, an expense allowance 0 
50,000 to assist in defraying expenses relating 

to or resulting from the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, and not exceeding $40,000 a year for 
travel expenses and official entertainment. 

VICE-PRESIDENT—ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of 

Kentucky, $30,000 ‘annually, and an allowance 
of $10,000 for expenses. 

(Terms of office, from January 20, 1949 to Janu- 
ary 20, 1953.) 

Aides to the President: 

Military—Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, USA. 
Naval—Rear Adm. Robert L. Dennison, USN. 
Air Force—Brig. Gen. Robert B. Landry, USAF. 


Physician to the President—Major Gen. Wallace 
H. Graham, USAF. 


Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate, 


THE CABINET 
AS OF DECEMBER I, 1951 
(Salaries, $22,500 each) 

Secretary of State—Dean G. Acheson, Md. 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury—John W. Snyder, Mo. 
Secretary of Defense—Robert A, Lovett, N. Y. 
Attorney General—J. Howard McGrath, R. I. 
Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson, Missouri. 
Secretary of the Interior—Oscar L. Chapman, Colo. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F, Brannan, Colo. 
‘Secretary of Commerce—Charles, Sawyer, Ohio. 
Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin, Mass. 

THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


Secretaries to the President—Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, William D. Hassett, Joseph H. Short. 


Assistant to the President—John R. Steelman. 


Special Counsel to the -President—Charles S 
Murphy. 


Administrative Assistants to the President—Don- 
ald S. Dawson, David H. Stowe. 


Administrative Assistant in the President's Office— 
Rose A. Conway. 


Social Secretary—Reathel M. Odum. 
Executive Clerk—William J. Hopkins. 
Chief Usher—Howell G..Crim. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Secretary of State—Dean G. Acheson. 
Under Secretary—James E. Webb. 
Counselor—Charles E. Bohlen. 
Assistant Secretary for: 
United Nations Affairs—John D. Hickerson. 
Inter-American Affairs—Edward G. Miller. 
European Affairs—George W. Perkins. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Dean Rusk. 


Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs— 
George C. McGhee. 


Bureau of German Affairs—Henry A. Byroade, di- 
rector, 

Press Information—Michael J. McDermott, 

Public Information—Margaret R. T. Morgan, chief. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Secretary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder. 
Under Secretary—Edward H. Foley. 

General Counsel—Thomas J. Lynch. 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson: 
Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Delano. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Georgia Neese Clark. 
Directors: 

The Mint—Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

Engraving and Printing—Alvin W. Hall. 


Personnel—James H. Hard II. 
Information—Leon M. Siler. 


U. 8S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief. 


U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm, Merlin O’Neill, 
commandant, 


United States—Government Officials — 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense—Robert A. Lovett. 7 
Executive to the Secretary—Col. Carey A. Ran-— 
dall, USMC. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense—William C. Foster. 
Director of Public Information—Clayton Fritchey- 
Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace, Jr. ($18,000). 
Secretary of the Navy—Dan A. Kimball ($18,000). 
Secretary of the Air Foree—Thomas K. Finletter 
($18,000). 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: é 
pate Cee of the Army Omar N, Brad- 
ey. 
Chief of Staff of U. S. Army—General J. Law- 
ton Collins. 


Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral William M.. 
Fechteler. 


Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force—General Hoyt 5. 

Vandenberg. 
Chairman of: 7 

Munitions Board—J. D. Small. 

Research and Development Board—Walter Whit- 
man. SED MASE 

Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission—Robert LeBaron. ; 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace, Jr. 
Under Secretary—Archibald S. Alexander. 
Chief of Staff—Gen, J , Lawton Collins. 
surgeon General—Maj. Gen. G. E. Armstrong. 
CSomptroller—Lt. Gen. R. S. McLain. 
nformation—Maj. Gen. F. L. Parks, chief. 
idjutant General—Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin. 
Chief of Chaplains—Maj. Gen: Roy H. Parker. 
Provost Marshal General—Maj. Gen. E. P. Parker. 
Army Field Forces—Gen. Mark W. Clark, chief. 
Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary A. Hallaren, di- 

rector. 
-irmy Areas Headquarters: 

1st Army—Governors Island, New York 4, N. Y. 
2nd Army—Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

3rd Army—Fort McPherson, Ga. 

4th Army—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

5th Army—cChicago 15, Ill. , 

6th Army—Presidio of San. Francisco, Calif. 
jational Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. Raymond H. 

Fleming, chief. 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Hugh M. 

Milton, II, executive. 


U. S. Military Academy—Maj. Gen. Frederick A. 
Irving, superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy—Dan A. Kimball. 
Under Secretary—Francis P. Whitehair. 
Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. G. L. Russell, 
Naval Research—Rear Adm. T. A. Solberg, chief. 
‘ndustrial Relations—Rear Adm. George A. Holder- 
ness, Jr., chief. 
Neat Varese eae William M. Fechteler, 
chief. 
Bureau Chief for: 
Aeronautics—Rear Adm. T. S. Combs. 
Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. H. L. Pugh, 
Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. Laurence T, DuBose. 
Ordnance—Rear Adm. M. F, Schoeffel. 
Ships—Rear Adm. H. M. Wallin. 
Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. C. W. Fox. 
Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. J. F. Jelley. 
U. S, Marine Corps Headquarters: 
Commandant—Gen. C. B. Cates. 


Public Information—Brig. Gen. J. C. McQueen, 
director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—Thomas K. Finletter, 
Executive Assistant—Col. William G. Hipps. 
Information—Office of Air Adjutant General: 

Under Secretary—Roswell L. Gilpatric. 

General Counsel—James T.. Hill, Jr, 

Chief of Staff—Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen.. H. G. Armstrong. 
{nspector General—Lt. Gen. H. A. Craig. 

Public Relations—Brig. Gen. Sory Smith, director. 
Air Adjutant General—Col,. K. E, Thiebaud. 


"United 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General—J. Howard McGrath. 

Solicitor General—Philip B. Perlman. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—J. Edgar Hoover, 
director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Argyle R. 
Mackey, commissioner. 
General Counse]—L. Paul Winings. 

Board of Immigration Appeals—Thomas G. Finu- 
cane, chairman. 

Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 


‘Board of Parole—Walter K. Urich, parole execu- 


tive. 


Administrative Division—S. A. Andretta, Adm. 
Ass't Att’y General. 


' Federal Prison Industries, Inc-—James V. Bennett, 


commissioner. 
Ralph J. LaVallee, secretary. 


/POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General—Jesse M, Donaldson. ; 
Deputy Postmaster General—Vincent..C. Burke. 
Assistant Postmaster. General; for: : 


Post Office Opcrations—Joseph J. Lawler. 
Transportation—-John, M., Redding. 
Finance—Osborne .A. Pearson. . ' 
Facilities—Walter Myers. 


Chief Clerk—Edgar B:: Jaekson; also director of 
personnel, 


Information—William:, B. Allen. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior—Oscar L. Chapman. 
Under Secretary—Richard D. Searles. 
Solicitor—Mastin. G. White. 
Administrative | Officer—L. W. Smith. 
Information—William J. Dougherty, director. 
Administrators for: © 
Defense Fisheries Administration—Albert. M. 
Day. : 
Solid Fuels Administration—Charles W. Connor. 
Defense Electric Power Administration—James 
F. Fairman. 
Defense Minerals: Administration—Wilburn C. 
Schroeder, acting. 
Peircleum Administration for Defense—Oscar L. 
Chapman. 
Geological Survey—William Embry Wrather. 
National Park Service—Conrad Wirth. 
Bureau of Mines—Thomas H. Miller, acting. 
Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M. Day. 
Office of Territories—James P. Davis. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 


Indian Affairs—Dillon S. Myer. 
Reclamation—Michae)l W. Straus. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan. 

Under Seeretary—C, J. McCormick. 

Information—Robert L. Webster, director. 

Personnel—T. Roy Reid, director. 

Agricultural Research—Phillip V, Cardon, admin- 
istrator. 

Farm'Credit Administration—Ivy W. Duggan, gov- 
ernor. 

Forest Service—Lyle F, Watts, chief. 

Production & Marketing—Gus F. Geissler, admin~ 
istrator. 

Rural Electrification—Claude R. Wickard, ad- 
ministrator. p 

Soil Conservation Service—Robert Salter, chief. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce—Charles Sawyer. 

Under Secretary for: 
Transportation—Delos W. Rentzel. 
International Affairs—Vacancy, - 
Domestic Affairs—Thomas W. S. Davis. 
Administration—Clarence H, Osthagen. 

Personnel—Oliver C. Short, director. A 

Publications—Donald R. Burgess, director. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration—C. F. Horne, 
administrator. 

Maritime Administration—Edward L. Cochrane, 
administrator, 

National Bureau of Standards—Dr. A. V. Astin, 
ac nds 

National Production Authority—Manly Fleisch- 
mann, administrator. 

Bureau of the Census—Roy V. Peel, director. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. R. F. A. 
Studds, director. 

Inland. Waterways Corporation—South Trimble, 
Jr., chairman, advisory board. 

Patent Oifice—John A. Marzall, commissioner. 

Bureau of Public Roads—Thomas H. MacDonald, 
commissioner. 

Weather Bureau—?. W. Reichelderfer, chief. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin, 
Under Secretary—Michael J. Galvin 
Solicitor—William 8S, Tyson. 
Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson, director. 
Baaplezenit Security—Robert C. Goodwin, di- 
rector. 
Sb iicat tae Employment Service—Perry Faulkner, 
chief, 
Labor Standards—William L. Connolly, director. 
Labor “Statistics—Ewan Clague, commissionér. 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Robert K. Sal- 
yers, director, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
William R. McComb, administrator. 
Women’s Bureau—Frieda S, Miller, director. 
information—Herbert Little, director. 
Personnel—Edward J. McVeigh, director. 


JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUPREME COURT 

(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointed.) 

Chief Justice, ($25,500)—Fred M. Vinson, ot 
Kentucky (1890—June 6, 1946). 

Associate Justices ($25.000)—Hugo L. Black. 
of Alabama (488G—Aug. 12, 1937); Stanley Reed, of 
Kentucky (1884—Jan. 15, 1938); Felix Frankfurter, 
of Massachusetts (18832—Jan. 5, 1939); William O. 
Douglas, of Washington (1898-—Mare 20, 1939); 
Robert H. Jackson, of New York (1892—June 12; 
1941): Harold H. Burton, of Ohio (1883—Sept. 
18, 1945); Thomas C. Clark, of Texas (1899—July 
28° 1949): Sherman Minton of Indiana (1890— 
Sept. 15, 1949). 

Clerk—Charles Elmore  Cropley. Marshal— 
Thomas E. Waggaman. Reporter—Walter Wyatt. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, Washington 13, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($17,500 each) 
(Where no address other than city and state is 


giyen, the office is in the United States Court- 


house). 

District of Columbia Circuit — Harold M. 
Stephens, Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, 
Bennet Champ Clark, E. Barrett Prettyman, Wil- 
bur. K,-Miller, James M. Proctor, David L. Bazelon, 


Charles Fahy, George T. eens Clerk— 
Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1, D. C. 


First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, ied Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto, Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Chiet Judge, ‘Boston 9% Mass.; Peter Wood- 
bury, Manchester, N. fc ie John P. Hartigan, Prov- 
idence 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger A, Stinchfield, Boston 
9, Mass. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 


(Foley Square, New York 7, N. Y., unless other- 
wise indicated). 

Thomas W. Swan, Chief Judge; Augustus N. 
Hand; Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles 
E. Clark, New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N. Frank: 
Harold Medina. Clerk—Alexander M. Bell, New 
Works fae. We 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 33, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Phil- 
adelphia ", Pa., Herbert F. Goodrich, eee 
eae Ee Gerald McLaughlin, Newark 1, J.; Harry 
E. Kalodner, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; wine: Henry 
Hastie, Philadelphia fe Pa.; Austin L. Staley, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskofi, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. C.; Morris A. Soper, 


58 ? 


Baltimore 2, Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Clerk—Claude M. Dezn, Richmond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit aed Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—dJ h_ C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2 4 
Edwin R. Holmes, Yazoo City, Miss.; Wayne G. 
Borah, New Orleans, La.; Robert L. Russell, P. O. 
Box 1206, Atlanta 1, Ga.; Louie W. Strum, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla.; Richard T. Rives, Montgomery 2, 
Ala, Clerk—Oakley P. Dood, New Orleans 6, La 


ence E. Allen, Cleveland 14, Ohio; John D. Martin, 
Allister, 


sville 2, 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 4 5 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
J. Earl Major, Chief Judge, 1212 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 10, Ill.; Otto Kerner, Chicago 10, Ill.; F. 
Ryan Duffy, Milwaukee, Wis.; Phillip J. Finnegan, 
Chicago. 10, Il].; Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ill.; 
H. Nathan Swaim, Chicago 10, Ill. Clerk—Ken- 
neth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Il. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Judge, Huron, S. 
Dak.; John B. Sanborn, St. Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph 
W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.; Seth Thomas, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey M. Johnsen, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Walter G. Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.; 
John C. Collet, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Clerk—E. E. 
Koch, St. Louis 1, Mo. : 

Ninth Cireuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 

a, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
Hawaii)—William Denman, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 
547, San Francisco 1, Calif.; Clifton Mathews, same 
address; Albert Lee Stephens, 1626 U.S. P.O. & 
Courthouse, Los Angeles 12, Calif.; William Healy, 
Homer T. Bone, William E. Orr, and Walter L. 
Pope (all San Francisco address). Clerk—Paul P. 
O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 
Chief Judge, Denver 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, 
Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla.; John C. Pickett, P. O. Box_900, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 


Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, Tenn. 

Associate Judges—-Joseph R. Jackson, N. 
Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; Noble J. Joh 
Ind.; Eugene Worley, Texas ($17,500 each). 

Olerk—Arthur B. Shelton, Washington 25, D, C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. Y. * 

Judges—Genevieve R, Cline, Ohio; William A, 
Ekwall,Ore.; William P. Cole, Jr., Md.; Charles D. 
Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. Mollison, Ill.; Jed John- 
son, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, N. Y.; Morgan Ford, N. D. 
{$15,000 each), 

Clerk—William F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco, Librarian—Anna H, Miller. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N, Y. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Associates 
—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.;-Sam E. Whita- 
ker, Tenn.; Joseph Warren Madden, Pa,; Evan 
Howell, Ill. ($17,500 each). 

Clerk—Willard L, Hart, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


(Serve without additional compensation in these 
positions.) 

Chief Judge—Albert Branson Maris, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston, Mass. (Chief 
Judge, . S, Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit); 
Thomas Francis McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(U, S. Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter Charles 
Lindley, Danville, Ill. (U, S. Circuit Judge, 7th 
Circuit); Bolitha James Laws, Washington, D. C. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia). 


Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, Washington 1, D. C. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chief Judge—John W. Kern, of Ind. Judges 
—C. Rogers Arundell, of Ore.; Ernest H. Van Fos- 
san, of Ohio.; J. Edgar Murdock, of Pa.;: Eugene 
Black, of Texas; J, Russell Leech, of Pa.; Bolon B. 
Turner, of Ark.; Samuel B. Hill; of Wash.; Rich- 
ard L. Disney, of Okla.; Marion J. Harron, of 
Calif.; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; Clarence P. 
LeMire, of Mo,; Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; 


¥..3 
son, 


aoe ween x ice, of Fla. ey mai “4 
lerk— S. Mersch. Officer 
oe to WS Eobnonieier: Both, Washington 4, D. C. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES . 
($15,000, districts in parentheses) 


Where no address other than city and state 
eee the office is in the United Courthouse 
Alab; (Northern ence Mullens, Chief 


ama— ) Clar 

Judge; Seybourn H. Lynne. Clerk—Charles B. Crow 
(all) Birmingham 1. (Middle) Charles B. Kenna- 
mer, Clerk—Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both 
gomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Holcombe ‘Thomas. 
Clerk—Sara C. Griffin, acting (both), Mobile 10. 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge; Howard C. 
Speakinan, Tucson. Clerk—William H. Loveless, 

oenix. 


Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Chief 
Judge, P. O, Box 429, Little Rock; J. Lem- 
Texarkana. Clerk—H. Grady Miller, Little 
Rock. (Western) Harry J. Lemley, Chief Judge; 
John E. Miller, Fort Smith. Clerk—Truss U. Rus- 
sell, Fort Smith. . 
California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all P. O. Box_707, San Francisco 1, Calif.); Dal M. 
Lemmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento; Edward P. 
Murphy and Oliver J. Carter (both San Francisco 
address). Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, San Francisco 
1. (Southern) Leon R. Yankwich, Chief Judge; 
Campbell E. Beaumont, Fresno 7; Benjamin Har- 
rison, Peirson M. Hall and William C. Mathes (all 


_Los Angeles 12); Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 1; 


William M. Byrne, James M, Carter and Harry C. 
Westover (all Los Angeles 12). Clerk—Edniund L. 
Smith, Los Angeles 12. : 

Colorado—William Lee Knous. Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. 

Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks, Chief Judge, 
New Haven 5; J. Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Charles E, Pickett, New Haven 6. 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
S. Rodney (both Wilmington 99). Clerk—E. G. Pol- 
lard, Wilmington 99. 


District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Walter M. Bastiah, Luther W. Young- 
dahl (all Washington 1). Clerk—Harry M. Hull, 
Washington 1. 

Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 
Judge, Tallahassee; George W. Whitehurst, P. O. 
Box 1070, Miami. Clerk—William L.. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) John W. Holland, Chief Judge, 
P. O. Box 231, Miami, 2; William J. Barker, P. O. 
Box 3270, Tampa 1; George W. Whitehurst, P. O. 
Box 1070, Miami; Bryan Simpson, Box 1053, Jack- 
Sol 1. Clerk—Edwin R. Williams, Jackson- 
ville 1. 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Atlanta: 
William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. Clerk—F. L. 
Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt Dayis, Chief 
Judge, Americus: A. B. Conger, Bainbridge. Clerk 
—George F. White, Macon. (Southern)—Frank M, 
Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk—Secott A. Edwards, 
Savannah. 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, 
(both) Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L, Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, and 
2 vacancies (all Chicago 4). Clerk—Roy H. John- 
son, Chicago 4. (Eastern) Fred L. Wham, Chief 
Judge, Centralia; Casper Platt, Danville, Clerk— 
Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles 
G. Briggle, Chief Judge, Springfield; J. LeRoy 
aus, Peoria, 1. Clerk—G, W. Schwaner, Spring- 

eld. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, South 
Bend 24. Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. 
(Southern) William E. Steckler. Clerk—Maurice 
W. Graston, (both) Indianapolis 4. 


lowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Greene. 


Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. (Southern) Wm. F. 
Riley. Clerk—Nicholas F. Reed, (both) Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J, Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C, Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka, 

Kentucky—H. Church Ford, Chief Judge, Lex- 
ington S-1; Mac Swinford, Cynthiana. Clerk— 
Arthur B. Rouse, Lexington 6. (Western) Roy 
M. Shelbourne, Chief Judge, Louisville 2; Mac 
Swinford, Cynthiana. Clerk—Wm. T. Beckham, 
Louisville 2. 

Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—aA, Dallam, 
O'Brien, Jr,, (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 


_ Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
Pthous) Portes 6. pea 
William C, Coleman, Chief Judge; W. | 


Me 


VAS» 
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Calvin Chesnut. 
Baltimore 2. 


Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
W: T. McCarthy. Clerk—John A. Canavan, 


k—Charles M. Janne, (all) 


illiam 
~(all) Boston 9. 


ichigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 


Mi 
_ Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, Arthur A 
Koscins 


ki, Theodore Levin, and Thomas P, Thorn- 
ton, (all Detroit 26). Clerk—Frank J. Dingell, 
Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr. Clerk— 
Orrie J. Sluiter, (both) Grand Rapids 1. ; 


Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, 
and Matthew M. Joyce, (both) Minneapolis 1; 
Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis F. Donovan, 
Duluth 2. Clerk—Chell M. Smith, St. Paul 2. 

Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Baldwyn. 
Clerk—Hubert. D. Stephens, Jr:, Oxford. (South- 
ern) Sidney’ C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—B. L. Todd, 
Jr., Jackson 5. Par soe ; 

Missouri—(Eastern): George H.- Moore, Chief 
Judge, and Rubey .M.-Hulen. Clerk—James J 


O'Connor, (all) Si: Louis 1. (Western) Albert L. 


Reeves, Chief Judge;. Richard M.. Duncan,: Albert 
A. Ridge (all) Kansas City 6; Roy. W. Harper; St. 
Louis 1. Clerk—Anthony L: Arnold, Kansas City 6. 

Montana—Charles N.- Pray, Chief Judge, Great 
Falls; William D. Murray, Butte., Clerk—Harry H. 
Walker, Helena. * so, Wyle eR toad 

Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 
ha 1; John W. Delehant, Lincoln 1.’ Cierk—Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. . ‘ 

Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
Dickey, Carson City. : 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. 
William H. Barry, (both). Concord. 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William’ F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
(both) Newark 1;"Thomas M. Madden, Camden’ 2, 


Clerk— 


» Clerk—William H: Tallyn, Trenton 5. 


New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, P. O. Box 153, 
Albuquerque. Clerk—William D. Bryars, Albuquer- 
que. ‘ 

New WYork—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica ‘1: James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A: Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 
C. Knox, Chief Judge; Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, Vincent L: Leibell, John W. Ciancy, Edward 
A, Conger, Sylvester J. Ryan, Samuel H, Kaufman, 
John F. X, McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory 
F. Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas, F. Murphy, Edward J. Dimock, David N, 
Edelstein, (all) New York City 7. Clerk—William V. 
Connell, New York City 7. (Eastern) Robert A. 
Inch, Chief Judge; Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer 
W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, Harold M, Ken- 
nedy, Leo F. Rayfiel, (all) Brooklyn 1, Clerk— 
Perey G. B. Gilkes, Brooklyn 2. (Western) John 
Knight, Chief Judge, Buffalo 2; Harold P. Burke, 
pee ugster 14, Clerk—Miss May C. Sickmon, Buf- 
falo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Tar- 
boro. Clerk—A. Hand James, Raléigh. (Middle) 
Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk—Henry Rey- 
nolds, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson Warlick, 
Newton,» Clerk—Oscar L. McLurd, Asheville. 


North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel. Clerk—Miss 
Beatrice A. McMichael (both) Fargo, 
Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Chief Judge, 


Cleveland 14; Frank L. Kloeb, Toledo 2; Emerich 
B. Freed and Charles J. McNamee, (both) Cleve- 
land 14. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
{Southern) Rebeit R. Nevin, Chief Judge, Dayton 
1; Mell G. Tmderwood, Columbus 16; John H. 
Druffel, Cincinnati 2. Clerk—Howard E. Parker, 
Cincinnati 2. ; 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge, Tulsa 1; William Robert Wallace, Okla. City 
1, Clerk—Noble C. Hood, Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eu- 
gene Rice, Chief Judge, Muskogee; William Robert 
Wallace, Okla. City 1. Clerk—John H. Pugh, 
Muskogee. (Western) Edgar S. Vaught, Chief 
Judge; Stephen S. Chandler, Jr.; William Robert 
Wallace; (all) Okla. City 1. Clerk—Theodore M. 
Filson, Okla, City 1. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee, Chief Judge: Claude 
McColloch, Gus J. Solomon; (all) Portland 5. 
Clerk—Lowell Mundorff, P. O. Box 1150, Port- 
land 7. 5 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Judge, Philadelphia; George A. Welsh, Guy 
®, Bard, (both) Philadelphia 7; J. Cullen Ganey, 
Easton; James P. McGranery, Thomas J. Clary, 
Allan K, Grim, (all) Philadelphia 7; Frederick V. 


| Judge; T. Whitfield Davidson, (both) Dallas-1; Joe 
‘Fort Worth 2. 
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Clerk—Neale 


South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, 
Chief Judge, Charleston A; George B. Timmerman, 
Columbia 3. Clerk—Ernest Li. Allen, Charleston 4. 
(Western) Charles C. Wyche, Chief Judge, Spar- 
tanburg; George B. Timmerman, Columbia. Clerk 
—Wilbur D. White, Greenville, 
South Dakota—A, Lee Wyman. 
Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—(Eastern)* Leslie R, .Darr, Chief 
Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert-L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Clerk—Carroll Cate, P, O. Box 2348, Knox- 
yille-12, (Middle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk—Lonnie 
B. Ormes, (both) Nashville 3. (Western) Marion 
S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnson, 
Memphis 1. ey. - 

Texas—(Northern) William Hawley Atwell, Chief 


B. Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—George W. Parker, 
(Southern) Thomas M. Kennerly, 
Chief Judge; Allen B. Hannay, (both) Houston 2; 


James V. Alired, Corpus Christie; Ben C. Connally, 


Houston 2. Clerk—Hal V, Watts, Houston 2. (East- 


ern) Joe.W..Sheehy.’ Clerk—Mrs, Ruth B. Head, 
(both): Tyler.-.(Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Chief 


Judge, San Antonio;..Robert BE. Thomason, P,.O-; 


Utah—Willis W. Ritter. Clerk—O. K. Clay, 
(both) Salt Lake City. 3 ; 

Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro. Clerk 
—Austin H. Kerin; Burlington. 

Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria. 
Clerk—Walkley E. Johnson, Richmond 6, (West- 
ern) John Paul, Chief Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred 
D. Barksdale, Lynchburg. Cierk—Clarence E. 
Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge, Spokane 6; William J. Lindberg, Seattle 11- 
Clerk—A, A. LaFramboise, Box 1493, Spokane 7. 
(Western) John C. Bowen, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 
1825, Seattle. 11; Charles H. Leavy, Tacoma 1} 
William J. Lindberg, P. O, Box 1819, Seattle 11. 
Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 308 U. 8S. Courthouse, 
Seattle 4. 

West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Baker, 
Chief Judge, Elkins; Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. 
Clerk—Wm. C. Howard, Elkins. (Southern) Ben 
Moore, Chief Judge, Charleston 29; Harry E. Wat- 
bre eae weap Cierk—Homer W. Hanna, Charles- 
on 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan. Clerk 
—B. H. Westfahl, (both) Milwaukee 2. (Western) 
Patrick T, Stone, Clerk—Edgar M. Alstad, (both) 
Madison 1. 

Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy, P. O. Box 888, 
Cheyenne, Clerk—Charles J. Ohnhaus, Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) George W-. 
Folta, Juneau; (2) vacancy, Nome; (3) Anthony J- 
Dimond, Anchorage; (4) Harry E. Pratt, P. O; 
Box 109, Fairbanks ($15,000 each). Clerks—(1) 
J. Wilford Leivere, Juneau; (2) Norvin W. Lewis, 
Nome; (3) M. EB. S, Brunelle, P. O, Box 109, Pair- 
banks; (4) John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

Canal Zone—District Judge, Joseph J, Hancock 
($15,000). Cierk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 
Ancon, 

Guam—District Judge, Paul D, Shriver. Clerk 
Roland,A. Gilette, (both) Agana. 


Hawaii—U. 8S. District Court—Delbert E. Meiz- 
ger, Honolulu 9; J. Frank McLaughin, P. O. Box 
19, Honolulu 10 ($15,000 each). Clerk—William F, 
Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1. 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Edward T. Towse. 
($10,500). Associate Judges, Louis LeBarron, In- 
gram M. Stainback, (all) Honolulu ($10,000 each). 
Cireuit Courts—(1st) Miss Carrick H. Buck, Chuck 
Mau, John E. Parks, Willson C. Moore, John Wiig, 
and Gerald R. Corbett, vacancy; (all) Honolulu. 
($7,500 each.) (2nd) William Burbridge Brown, 
Wailuku, Maui, (3rd) Maurice Sapienza, Hilo. 
(5th) Philip L. Rice; Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
($7,500). (There is no longer a 4th Circuit), 

Puerto Rice—District Judge, vacancy, ($15,000). 
Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, San Juan 17. 

Virgin Islands—District Judge, Herman E. 
Moore, ($15,000). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 
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Clerk—Roy B.° 


ae 205, El Paso, Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio” 
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The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, 
unless it has, by law, appointed a different day. 


The Senate 
(As of December 1, 1951) 
Officers of the Senate are: 


President—Vice President Alben W. Barkle: 
President pro Tempore—Kenneth 


‘enn, 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris; D.D. 
Majority Floor Leader—Ernest W. McFarland, 


Ariz. 
Majority Whip—Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas. 
Minority Floor Leader—Kenneth S, Wherry, 
Nebr. (Died Nov. 29, 1951) 
Minority Whip—Leverett Saltonstall, Mass. 
Secretary—Leslie L. Biffle. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke.. 
Terms are for six years and end January 3 
of the year preceding name. Annual salary is $12,- 


, Ky. 
ellar, 


0, and an additional non-taxable allowance of 

$2,500 for expenses. 

Terms 

Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA 

1957. Lister Hill, Dem ........... Montgomery 

1955. .Joho J. Sparkman, Dem.. .. . Huntsville 
ARIZONA 

1957..Carl Hayden, Dem..... .....Phoenix 

1953. .Ernest W. McFarland, Dem. . Florence 


ARKANSAS * 
1957. .J. William Fulbright, Dem,. . Fayetteville 
1955, .John L. McClellan, Dem....Camden 
: CALIFORNIA 
1953. . William F. Knowland, Rep. , Oakland 
1957..Richard M. Nixon, Rep..... Whittier 
COLORADO 


1955. .Edwin C. Johnson, Dem.....Denver 
1957. .Hugene D. Millikin, Rep. ... Denver 
, CONNECTICUT 
1957..Brien McMahon, Dem...... 
1953. . William Benton, Dem.......Southport 
DELAWARE 
1953. .John J, Willlams, Rep....... Millsboro 
1955..J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem..... Dover 
FLORIDA : 
1953. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem... Bartow 
1957. .George A. Smathers, Dem. .,Mlami 
GEORGIA 
1957. . Walter F. George, Dem..... Vienna 
1955. . Richard B. Russell, Dem... . Winder 
IDAHO 
1957... Herman Welker, Rep........ Payette 
1955.. Henry C. Dworshak, Rep... .Burley 
ILLINOIS 
1957. .Everett M. Dirksen, Rep... .Pekin 
1955. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
INDIANA 
1957. .Homer E, Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
1953. . William E. Jenner, RAT vies cls Bedford 
IOWA 
1957. .Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep. Cedar Rapids 
1955..Guy M. Gillette, Dem..... Cherokee 
KANSAS 
1955. . Andrew F, Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
1957. . Frank Carlson, Rep......... Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
1957. .Warle C. Clements, Dem.....Morganfleld 
1955, . Thomas R, Underwood, Dem, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 
1955, .Allen J, Ellender, Dem.,.... Tlouma 
1957... Russell B. Long, Dem,...... Baton Rouge 
MAINE 
1953. .Owen Brewster, Rep........ Dexter 
1955. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep..Skowhegan 
MARYLAND 
1953. .Herbert R. O’Conor, Dem, ..Baltimore 
1957, .John M. Butler, Rep........ Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1955. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep. ... Dover 
1953, .Henry C, Lodge, Jr., Rep.... Beverly 
MICHIGAN 
1955. .Homer Ferguson, Rep....... Detroit 
1953. .Blalr Moody, Dem......... Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
1953. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
1955. .Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem. . Minneapolis 


The Eighty-second Congress 


(2nd Session) 


Terms 
Expire Senators 
MISSISSIPPI 
1955. . James O, Eastland, Dem.... 
1953. .John ©. Stennis, Dem.......DeKalb 
MISSOURI 
1957..T. C. H Jr., Dem....St. Louis 
1953. .James P. Kem, «t+. Kansas City 
MONTANA 
1955, .James E, Murray, Dem. ....Butte 
1953. .Zales N. Ecton, Rep..... :.. Manhattan 
NEBRASKA 
1953..Hugh Butler, Rep........ . Omaha 
iG jE Re pe eee aS Selewes Sia eine a 
NEVADA 
1957. .Pat McCarran, Dem........ Reno 
1953. .George W. Malone, Rep.....Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
1955. .Styles Bridges, Rep.... = 
1957. .Charles W. Tobey, Rep... =... Temple 
‘NEW JERSEY. | 
1953... eg pie a ag + Princeton 
1955. . Robert C. Hendrickson, Rep.. Woodbury 
NEW MEXICO - 
1953. . Dennis Chavez, Dem... ....AIbuquerque 
1955..Clinton P. Anderson, Dem. ..Albuquerque 
NEW YORK... ‘ 
1953. . Irving M. Ives, Rep! 2. 2.... Norwich i 
1957..Herbert H. Lehman, D-Lib.. New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1957. .Clyde R. Hoey, Dem...,. . .Shelby 
1955. Willis Smith, Dem....:..... Raleigh 
oe NORTH DAKOTA 
1953. . William Langer, Rep.. .,....Bismarck 
1957. .Milton R. Young, Hep Ee oa La ‘Moure 
1957 tae 
. Robert A. Taft, Rep....!.., Cincinnatl 
1953. .John W. Bricker, Rep. .......Columbus 
(aaeent OKLAHOMA . 
55..Robert S. Kerr, Dem. ::./.. Okla. Ci 
1957. . Mike Monroney, Dem... 2. , , Okla. Clty 
pea fe OREGON 
. Guy Corden, Rep....... +» + Rose 
1957. . Wayne Morse, ip: ee S patient 
iene PENNSYLVANIA 
. Edward Martin, Rep..... .., Washi 
1957. .James H. Duff, Rees oy taete : Carag e 
1456 res RHODE ISLAND 
. Theodore F, Green, Dem... .Provi 
1953. .John O. Pastore, Dem....... Provitnees 
— SOUTH CAROLINA 
1 . Burnet R. Maybank, Dem...Ch 
1957. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spananeies 
Shee SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ M 
1957. . Francis. Case, Ren... Ge SNS Ciistes i 
jotta TENNESSEE 
.. Kenneth McKellar, Dem....M 
1955, . Estes Kefauver, Dem.....,  Shataneaae 
we TEXAS : 
..-Tom Connally, Dem........ Marit 
1955. . Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem.,, . Souter Clty 
1953. .A beets 
3..Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... 
1957.. Wallace F, Bennett, Reon oat san Lake City 
ree VERMONT f 
., George D, Aiken, Rep....... ty 
1953. . Ralph E. Flanders, Rep ek "eka Sprincaela 
ance VIRGINIA 
. Harry Flood Byrd, Dem.....B 
1955. .A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Teneo 
oe WASHINGTON 
.. Warren G, Magnuson, Dem..§ 
1953. .Harry P. Cain, Rep........ cate 
Peeiiey a WEST VIRGINIA 
. Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... . Beck 
1955. ,.Matthew M. Neely, Dem... es 
onan WISCONSIN 
. Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chi 
1953. .Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep.. “Appl ton. zoe 
WYOMING 
1953. .Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Dem. Cheyenne 


1955 


‘United ‘States_The Pepretaehhed otavesy' 


¥ 
The House of Representatives oe 
litics ro 
The Congress must meet annually on January 3 Sane Wi; Mever. Ren Mares 
wofembe tie Heed ay bcos Petives wens 3 Toke C. Kinesynaid..” em -Chicago 
aoe vt f this use ade Svan 3, 1981 to | 6 Thomas J, O'Brien* bh sic ieee 
eee ane v : 7 : CHF Paes -Chicago 
San. 5; 1953. Annual salary of a Representative Ag ; Pere esc zeol Se | 
$12,500, po a@ non-taxable allowance of $2,500 f 9 Sidney Ro Yates* pom “ Cnlonge 
enses.,. Speaker of the House, $30,000 y 1 ard W. Hoffman*,. Rep. .B 
cers of the-House of Representatives are: 11 Timothy P. Sheehan. . Rene erwyl 
Pe ie 12 Bdgar A. Jonas*....... Rep... .Chicago 
Parliamentarian—Lewis Deschler. 1g Marguerite & Church: neo. Evmeetes 
Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D.D. 44 Chauncey ae. 
jority Leader—John W. McCormack, Mass. 15 Noah M-M Rowe 
M ity Whi Percy Priest, Tenn. AG Lend Mien eon 
Minority Lea ler—Joseph Ww. Martin, Jr., Mass. 17 Leslie C. Acaiie® Tor res 
Piingetty, Whip--Lesie -C. Atends, -tl. 18 Harold H. Velde*,. || Rep. 
Clerk of the House—Ralph R, Roberts. 19 Robert B. Chiperfieid*. Rep... Canton 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph H. Callahan. 20 Sid Simpson 
Dist. Politics P, O. Address 21 Pe Peter F. pret sae - Dents 
ALABAMA William “ 
1 Frank W. Be oe aS ee = Jenison®. ee ee 
3 eae W. Andrews. mite int Springs 25 Melvin Price*......... Dem, East St, Louls 
4 Kenneth A. R Roberts.. Dem. -Ann niston 26 G. W. (Runt) Bishiop*. Rep.. ‘Carterville 
Albert Rains*...5..... st 
9 Gan wiliott® Dem. Jasper 3 Charles 4 iellecke.. - Rene Beneealaee 
& Robert Jones 8¥: #, ‘Dem: ‘Scottsboro 3 S.J. Crumpacker, Jr.|:Rep...South Bend _ 
§ Tause G! ois Ag Dew! Birmingham 4 E. Ross Adair.,....... Rep... Fort Wayne 
Petes oo kee ONA or 5 John V, Beamer....... ee pik 
1 John R. Murdock*,,. .-Dem..Tempe 6 Cecil M. Harden*..... D.. ‘ee 
gegen te ot peal & Winteld &, Deston*, | Deta. dvanevilie 
West Memphis 9 Earl Wilson*.......... Rep... Bedford 
5 Wilbus NHS _. Kensett 10 Ralph Harvey*........ Rep... New Castle. 
3 James W. Trimble perry so 11 Charles B. Brownson--_ Rep... Indianapo! 
3 Brooks Hayes. “ “Little Rock 1 Thomas E, Martin*...._Rep...Towa City 
6 W. F. Norell*> 5 BNE rag : ek Baas og R 
fe ie CALIFORNIA. 4 Karl M. LeCompte*. -. Rep: 
“igs tt tee eee qiones © olives es “Rep. /: Fort Dodge 
3 Leroy Johnscn® Pek “Rep., {So . Stockton 7 Ben F. Jensen*......... Rep... Pxira 
4 Franck R. Havennd:?. . Dem. .San Haslet 8 Charles B. Hoeven*..._ Rep. _ Alton 
@ George P. Mil Dem. Alamads. 1 Albert M, Cole*....... Rep... Holton 
; aNd Aiea rt f ae Hep. Oaklan 3 Errett P. Scrivner*. -. ae pee ong 
deme i LOR ENS eR ep... Altamom 
8 Jack Z. Anderson*'.”_: Rep...Sap Juan Bautista | 3 Myron George ‘ Pee 
0 ‘thomas tv Hunter anees "Bakers 1d A Girard i. . Hope’. ath mene .Gardeao City 
10 Thomas H. Werdel*.. . Rep... Bakersfie! aoe fe arenes 
11 Ernest K.; ft lle alr rer Grove 6 Wint Smith*...... Sree 
13 Norris Poulso; ae Joo ot ies Angeles 1 Noble J. Gregory*..... Dem, .Mayfield 
Seema tore 0 2, Los Angeles 2 John A. Whitaker*. |’ ’ Dem. | Russellville 
15 nite RreDannih®. : .. Los ‘Angeles 3 Thurston B. eercons c ene ener 
‘Rep... L. Chelf*......, em... 
16 Donald L. Jackson* ...Santa Monica 4 Frank I a <; Deli: elena ee 
18 Clyde Doyles. “Tong Beson @ Jonn OC. Watts. :...1) Dem. Nloholagville 
13 Ps; het Holineld®. ; ‘Montebello 7 Carl D. Perkins Hie Leer 
inshaw*. ¥ * em enu: 
at heer vaabe * : vamina, 3 ea & *Golden* Rep... Pineville 
22 cr ha Phi hips? band Rep Banning E LOUISIANA ma 
ODT FAATIDS *. ewe see eh Dares iNew Onteang 
Sees Db. “Metginnons pen, Snir b Haleecdet - cs Pre ae Epis . New Orleans 
eke Den Denver \ 3 Edwin HB. Willis*...... Dem. .St. Martinsville 
2 Wiha Sane ue rt Collins 4 Overton Brooks*....,. Dem. .Shreveport 
Gh ang eee Rep “Tri idad 5 Otto E. Passman*..... Dem. .Monroe 
4 Ware Ne Ranta Be Palis de 6 James H. Morrison*. . ;Dem..Hammond 
Oe re Saal Fe pea ae 7 Henry D. Larcade, Jr. '* Dem. . Opelousas 
i Abraham A Ieibtoot< bem. . Hartford 8 A. Leonard Allen*. .° 2 ee ‘Winnfield 
A ek Maire a pen: avelinetord 1 Robert Hale*......... Rep... Portland 
4 i uieet Be ddorane,: ieee Rep, “Greenwich 2 Charles P. Nelson*. ...Rep.. ATrsta 
5 James ‘T. Patterson. - : . Naugatuck 3 Clifford G. Motnting |. Hepa er 
Roe: *,,...Rep... Easton 
oe ieee eee WARE: wyicy 5 See risvesin rest Reus Stevenson 
Be ceras 3 Edward A. Ne faced 2 é Bea Bee 
ington § | 4 George H. Fallon*..... em... , 
Be POeea FLORIDA Wilms 3 Tapelaie Gr Bessoee™ .. Dem. -Upper Marlboro 
We Sel eae o Rep... Frostburg 
i Chester B. McMullen. Ee ae tbne§ 6 J. Glenn ar PRISE a 9 ES 
a er a siher eet ore ee % 1 John W. Heselton*. ... Rep... Deerfield 
: Bilt i a ig ee om ‘Vitam ae 2 Foster Furcolo*....... .. Longmeadow 
4 Antal 0.62: + ; habits I oe 
Shay Ding Deni ne eee tk Ae acmiaie ; Enid Dt Denonie .. Worcester 
Sains heRogerss pe aie 5 Isdith Nourse Rogers .. Lowell 
GEORGIA tatesboro 6 William H. Bates*... Salem 
, Saran eae a Dan, ; Rene 7 Thomas J. Lane*...... Lawrence 
are ie in*. .. Rep. elrose 
pteght Forrester. pon Mewhae 5 Doald We Menolson#. Rony Wareham 
H 7 Bey Sanh Dem atne Mountain 10 Christian A alee ae Boston 
Ames ©, Davis*®.,..... On ApEVINAe on CTL Joba ERonned hots rane 
ee Lani open: Panes rb Jona W. RicGornacea Dem. . Dorchester 
EE i rene eee *, ers Tate 13 Richard Wigglesworth*.Rep...Milton 
Sete ear Den Cann 14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.Rep... North Attleboro 
9 John S. Wood*........ Dem. ane AP eitiCe 
ee Al on igh) 1 T. M. Machrowicz..... Dem, .Hamtramck 
wee Coeur d'Alene 2 George Meader........ Rep ..Ann Arbor 
eee pies 2? ep : Boks , 3 Paul W. Shafer* » -Bep.. : Battle Creek 
2 Hamer H. Budge...... . Boise Pe ale ee ay ‘Rep. Brgiteee 
iam iLLiNoIs hi 5 Gerald R. Ford, Jr.*... Rep...E. Grand Rapids 
ee: ne Vai. oes "Rep. ee eaee 6 William W. Blackney*. Rep... Fling 
SAV ALL esate eg Be i ro t 
3 pean Busbey....... Rep... Chieago 7 Jesse P. Wolcott* ..... Rep. 0) 
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, Jr. 
George A. Donderd* 


H. A ae aie ss Woe 
August H. An foe 
Tesepe P. O’Hara*.... aRen, . Glencoe 
Roy W. Wier*........ Bem St Fah 
W er EE adds... ae + Minn 
er ddd*. 4.2. . 
Fred Marshall*........ Deni, “Grove rot RFD) 
H. Carl Andersen*..... Rep...Tyler 
John os oh hppa ane sie Se pd csr 
Haro are aoe eD. Sto 
Rankin* ke pom Tupel 
John B. aS ipelo 
Jamie L, Whitten*.....Dem..Charleston 
Frank EB, Smith, ...... em. .Greenwood 
Thomas G. Abernethy*. Dem. .Okolona 
Arthur Winstead*...... .. Philadelphia 
William M..Colmer*. ..Dem. -Pascago' 
John Beli Williams*.. . .De Raymond 
MISSOURI 
Clare Magee*........- Dem. . Unionville 
Morgan wa ema .Dem..Camdenton 
Philg. Welch* . Dem. .St. Joseph 


Leonard Irving a . Independence 


- 


RRS Coo euuh wie RSS 


5 
6 
vd 
1 
2: 
3 
5 out Bolling® | . AXansas Clty 1 
6 O..K. Armstrong. 2 
7 Dewey Short*.. 3 
§ A. S. J. Carnahan 4 
9 Clarence Cannon*.....Dem. .Elsberry 5 
16; Paul C. Jones*.... 6... Dem, . Kennett 6 
11 Claude If. Bakewell... .Rep...St. Louis 7 
12 Thomas B. Curtis.....Rep...Webster Groves 8 
13 Frank M. Karsten*....Dem. .St. Louis 9 
MONTANA 10 
1 Mike Mansfield*...... Dem. . Missoula 11 
2 Wesley A. D’Ewart*.. RARER .. Wilsall 12 
NEB A 13 £ 
Benen ae (Ourtis®.. os. Rep... Minden 14 
2 Howard H. Buffett... .Rep...Omaha 15 
3 Special election, Deo. 4°51 16 
Meas dupoviiller®. v0... Rep... Kimball 17 
NEVADA 18 
At Large 19 
Walter 8S. — ae AN Dem. .Reno 20 
EW HAMPSHIRE 21 
1 Chester E, aoe, .Rep...Center Ossipee 22 
2 Norris Cotton*........ p... Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY 
1 Charles A. Wolverton*. Hep. - Merchantville 
2 T. Millet Hand*....... "Cape May City 1 
3 James C. Auchincloss*. hep... . Rumson 2 
4 Charles R. Howell*....Dem. ‘Pennington 3 
5 Charies A, Eaton*,.... Rep... Watchung 4 
6 Clifford P. Case*...... Rep... Rahway 5 
7 William B. Widnall*,,.Rep.,.Saddle River 6 
8 Gordon Canfield*...... Rep... Paterson 7 
9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr. . .Rep...Haworth 8 
10 Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*.. Dem. . Newark 
11 Hugh J. Addonizio*....Dem..Newark 1 
12 Robert, W. Kean*..... are . Livingston 2 
13 Alfred D. Sieminski.. em .Jersey City 3 
14\ Edward J. Hart*...... .. Jersey City 4 
NEW MEXICO 
At Large 2 
Antonio M. Fernandez*Dem..Santa Fe 2 
John J, Dempsey...... Dem. .Santa Fe 3 
NEW YORK 4 
1 Ernest Greenwood eae Dem. .Bay Shore 5 
2 Leonard W. Hall* .. Rep..,,Oyster Bay 6 
3 Henry J. Latham*, Rep..'. Queens Village 7 
4 L. Gary Clemente* Dem..Ozone Park 8 K 
5 T. Vincent Quinn*, Dem. .Jackson Heights 9 
6 James LS Delaney* Dem..QLong Islanc City | 10 
7 Louis B. Heller*, Dem, : Brooklyn il 
8 Victor L. Anfuso. Dem. .Brooklyn 12 
9 Hugene J. Keogh* Dem. . Brooklyn 13 
10 Hdna F. Kelly*....... Dem, . Brooklyn 14 
il James J. Heffernan*. ..Dem..Brooklyn 15 
12 John J. Rooney*...... Dem. . Brooklyn 16 
13 Donald L. O'Toole*....Dem..Brooklyn 17 
14 Abraham J. Multer*...Dem..Brooklyn 18 
15 Emanuel Celler*....... Dem.. Brooklyn 19 
16 James J. Murphy*..... Dem. .Staten Island 20 
17 Frederic Coudert, Jr.*.. Rep... New York City 21 
18 James G. Donovan. ...Dem,.New York City 22 
19 Arthur G. Klein*...... Dem..New York City 23 
20 F. D. Roosevelt, Jr.*..D-L..New York City 24 
21 Jacob K. Javits* ..- Rep... New York City 25 
22 Adam ©. Powell, Jr.*. . Dem. .New York City 26 
oo eiuney Fine,.......... Dem..New York City 27 
24 Isidore Dollinger*..... Dem..New York City 28 
25 Charles A. Buckley*...Dem..New York City 29 
26 Christopher McGrath*.Dem..New York City 30 
27 Ralph W. Gwinn*..... Rep... Bronxville 31 
28 Ralph A. Gamble*...., Rep... Larchmont 
29 Katharine St. SMe -Rep... Tuxedo Park 32 
30 J. Ernest Wharton,....Rep...Richmondyille 33 


Harold D. Cooley*. . 
fg ag Chatham*.. 
Carl T, Durham*...... Dei 
F, Ertél Carlyle* . Tata's 

B. Deane*..... 


Woodrow W. Jones. Ri 
Monroe M, enteral 


. Dem 
NORTH ‘DAKOTA ~ 
At Large 


Fred G. 
Usher L. ne 


Charles H. Elston*. 
William E: Hess. . 
Paui F. Schenck... 


James G. Polk 


J. Harry McGregor*... 
Wayne L: Hays*.....+ 
Michael J. Kirwan*.... 
Michael A. Feighan*... 
Robert Crosser*.... 
Frances P. Bolton* . . 


t 
George H. Bender: . 
OKL. 


George. B. Schwabe. ...R 
William G. Stigler*.... . Stig 

Carl Albert*®........ .. McAlester 
. .Shawnee 


John Jarman..:....... . Oklahoma. City 
Toby Morris*®. : 34.0. .. Lawton 

Victor Wickersham*... ..Mangum 

Page Belcher.......... Rep... Enid 


p... Astoria 
. Pendleton 
Homer D. Angell*..... -. Portland 
Harris Ellsworth*..... Rep Sista 
PENNSYLVANI A 
William A. Barrett*....Dem..Philadelphia 
Willlam T. Granahan*. , Philadelphia 
SAR AY n iste ce ... Philadelphia 
. . Philadelphia 
.. Philadelphia 
.. Philadelphia, 
.. -Rosemont 
. -Morrisville 
.. Downingtown 
Dunmore 
Wilkes-Barre 


William J. Green, Jr.*.. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*.. + 
Benjamin ze _James*. 
Karl ©. Kings. ave oes 
Paul B. bax ue*, .., 
Harry P. O'Neill 
Daniel J. Flood*. 
Ivor D. Fenton*.. . 
George M. Rhodes* 
Joseph L. Carrigg. . 
Alvin R. Bush. 
Samuel McConn , Jr. 
Richard M. Simpson* . . 
Walter M. oe 
Lean H. Gavin*..,. drs 
Francis EB, Walter*. . 
James F. Lind*........ 
James E. Van Zandt*... 
Edward L. Sittler, Jr... 
Thomas E, Morgan*, aie 
Louis E. Graham*..... 
John P, Saylor........ 
Augustine B. Kelley*. . 
Carroll D. Kearns*. . . . 
Hamar D. Denny, Sr.. Rep. 
Robert J. Corbett*. . . Pittsburgh 
James G, Fulton*..... . -Dormont 


(Pittsbu 
Herman P. Eberharter*Dem, ney 


. Pittsburgh 
Vera Buchanan Dem, .McKeesport 


Huntingdon 

... Harrisburg 
. Oil City 

.. Easton 

.. York 

.. Altoona 
... Uniontown 

.. Fredericktown 
. Beaver 
.. Johnstown 

. .Greenspurg 
... Karrell 

.. Pittsburgh 


| a +. .Dem. fan 


James P. Rich: 
6 John L. MeMillan*.. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


3’ Harold O. Lovre* Rep... Watertown 
2 RD i 31) vn ae . Rep... McLaughlin 
> = TENNESSEE 
1 B. Carroll Reese......Rep...Johnson City 
2 Howard H. Baker... _.Rep... Huntsville 
3 James B. Frazier, Jr.*.. Dem. .Chattanooga 
- 4 Albert Gore*...... Dem. , Carthage 
. 5 Joe 1. Bvins*..... .Dem. .Smithville 
: 6 J. Percy Priest*,.,.... Dem. . Nashville 
7 Pat Sutton*. .... 6... : Dem.. Lawrenceburg 
4 8 Tom Murray*......... Dem. .Jackson 
9 Jere Cooper*..... .....Dem., Dyersburg 
10 Clifford Davis*........ Dem..Memphis 
XAS 
1 Wright Patman*...... Dem. .Texarkana 
2 J.-M. Combs* .. 5). . 2. Dem, .Beaumont ; 
3 ee Beckworth*, . .Dem..Gladewater(RFD) | 
4 Sam Rayburn* ».«.-.-Dem..Bonham 
5 J. Frank Wilson*. .-..+Dém, : Dallas 
6 Olin EB. Teague*....... Dem. . College Station 
7 Tom Pickett*..... 6.0. Dem... Palestine ; 
8 Albert Thomas*...!.°. Dem. . Houston 
9 Clark W. Seton aan . Dem, Galveston 
10 Homer Thornberry*...Dem..Austin 
i . Poage*. ss» Dem... Waco 
12 Wingate H. “Lueas*. Dem. .Grapevine 
13 Frank Ikard.: 2... 2.5%. poet . Wichita Falls 
14 John E. Pit ho a OSS: .Corpus Christi 
15 Lloyd M - Bentsen, Jr.*. Bein. .McAllen 
16 Ken Regan* . Midland 
27 Omar Burleson*.. bist . Anson 
18 Walter Rogers. . .-Dem. /Pampa 
{9 George H. Mahon* .Dem..Colorado City 
20 Paul J. Kilday*. .Dem..San Antonio 
21-O..C. Fisher*.’..:. . . San Angelo 
H 


A 
- Dem. .Cedar Clty 


UT. 
Walter K. Granger*, . 
Dem. .Salt Lake City 


Reva Beck Bosone*.. .. 


ve 


.. Appomattox 
. .Stanleytown 
Dem.. Lynchburg 
on’ .- Winchester 
Howard W. smithy. bis . Alexandria 
Thomas B. F ‘Dem._E 
ASHINGTON 


Hugh B. Mitchell*.. .. . 
Henry M. Jackson*,... 


... Hoquiam 

ee ceLraRS ae ... Ellensburg 
.. Wenatchee 

WEST 

Robert L. Ramsay* 

Harle a 

. Clarksburg 

.. Huntington 

. Bluefield 
Beckley 


... Racine 
... Waukesha, 
.. . LaCrosse 
.. Milwaukee 
... Milwaukee 
... Fond du Lac 
.. .Ogdensburg 
... Green Bay 
... Black River Faus 
ep... Mercer 


ge 
William H. Harrison,..Rep.. .Sheridan 
ALA SKA—Delegate 
E. L; Bartlett*.. Dem... Juneau 
HAW. Delegate 


Joseph R. Farrington*.. Rep... Honolulu 
PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
A. Fernos-Isern*. .Dem. .Santruce 


Dem. 228, Rep, 205, Dem.-Lib> 1, Ind. 1. Total, 435. 
(*) Served in the Eighty-first Congress. 


Political Committees 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(923 Fifteenth St:;-N.W., Washington 25, D. 
Chairman—Guy George Gabrielson. 
‘Treasurer—R. Douglas Stuart. 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles P. Howard. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—Frank E. McKinney. 7 
Exec, Dir., Women’s Division—Mrs. India Ed- 
wards. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 


NATIONAL. STATES RIGHTS COMMITTEE 
(Box 919, Jackson, Miss.) 

Chairman—Ben. T. Laney. 

Treasurer—George Wallace. 

Secretary—Ed Lewis. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303-Fourth. Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
Chairman, National Executive Committee—Dar- 


lington Hoopes 
National Secretary—Robin Elizabeth Myers. 


C.) 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
(61 Cliff St., New. York 8, N. Y.) 
Nationai S*-retary—Arnold Peterson. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116. University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 


National Chairman—Farrell Dobbs. 
National Secretary—James P. Cannon. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE aor Bet 
EDUCATION, 
(1525 H St., N.W., SrageiaiiGa 5D: Ci) 
Chairman—William Green. 
Secretary-Treasurer—George Meany. 
Director—James L. McDevitt. 


LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


Secretary—Joseph V. O'Leary. 
Executive Director—Ben Davidson. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, CIO 
(1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Director—Jack Kroll. 
Secretary-Treasurer—David J. McDonald. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
(150 West. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Elmer A. Benson. 
Secretary and Campaign Manager—C. B, Bald- 
win. PRN te 
PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Winona Lake, Ind.) 
Chairman—Gerald Overholt. 
Treasurer—Dr. Thos. E, Boorde. 
Secretary—Albert Crispell. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ee: 
(1740 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Chairman—Francis Biddle. 

Chairman, Executive Comm.—Joseph L, Rauh, Jr. 

National Executive Secretary—Reginald H, Zalles. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
(17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y.) 


Chairman—Vito Marcantonio. 
Executive Secretary—Arthur Sehutzer. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. 

(29 East 125th St., New York 27, N. Y.) 
Chairman, Nat’l Comm.—William Z. Foster. 
General Secretary—Eugene Dennis 
Organization Secretary—Henry Winston. 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(2315 E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis 3, Ind.) 
National Chairman—John Zahnd, 
National Secretary—M. F. Greenstreet. 
INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT PARTY 


The ballot designation of the Socialist Labor 
Party in certain states—New York and Minnesota, 
and, on occasion, Pennsylvania, 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(10 Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 4, D. C,) 


Chairman—A. E. Lyon 
Secretary- Citearurec c. T. Anderson, 


'» SUMMARY OF BUSINESS 


The 82nd Congress, first session, con- 
vened Jan. 3, and adjourned Oct. 20, 1951. 
The Senate met for 172 days, introduced 
2,347 bills and 396 resolutions, passed 1,059 
measures; the House of Representatives 
met for 163 days, introduced 5,868 bills and 
1,004 resolutions and passed 1,193 meas- 
ures. The number of bills enacted into 
law was 666—255 public, 411 private. 

Total nominations of military officers 
and postmasters, 26,284; total confirmed, 
26,069. : 

Congress appropriated $91,626,541,746 for 
all purposes, of which about 85%, or $77,- 


201,739,830 was for military and national 


defense, the largest amount ever appro- 

priated in peace-time. ; cS 
umerous hearings and inquiries occu- 

pied the time of members of Congress 


during a large part of the year, most im- 


portant being the hearings on the recall of 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, on 
interstate crime, political influence in the 
RFC, preparedness and loyalty. 


TAXATION 
Revenue Act of 1951.—Provides total ad- 


> ditional revenue of $5.691 billion annually 


($2.280 billion from individual income 
taxes, $2.207 billion from corporation 
taxes, and $1.204 billion from excise taxes) 
by: (a2) increasing individual income taxes 
by 11% on ist $2,000 and 1134 above $2,000, 
effective Nov. 1, 1951; (b) increasing nor- 
mal corporation tax: by 5% to 52%, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and limits combined 
corporate normal and excess profits tax to 
69%; (c). increasing excise taxes on 
alcoholic beverages; tobacco, gasoline, 
automobiles, electric appliances except 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners, 
effective Nov. 1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 
10% tax on all money wagered and a $50 
occupational tax on those engaged in 
wagering except pari-mutuel installa- 
tions; (e) subjecting a percentage of the 
income of mutual savings banks and 
building and loan associations, and the un- 
distributed income of cooperatives to cor- 
poration tax, but patronage dividends and 
refunds by rural electric cooperatives and 
certain mutual insurance companies are 
exempted; (f) modifying corporate ex- 
cess-profits tax by lowering the .85% 
exempt base to 83% of the average earn- 
ings of the best 3 out of the 4-year period, 
1946 through 1949, but allowing hardship 
exemptions for newer corporations whose 
earnings in the base period were low, ef- 
fective July 1, 1951; (g) increasing the 
rate on long-term capital gains 1% to 26% 
but limiting coal royalty income for capi- 
tal gain purposes. 

The law reduces revenue yields by: (a) 
increasing some percentage depletion 
rates and extending depletion allowances 
to cover coal, asbestos, sand, gravel, sodi- 
um chloride; (b) providing some income- 
splitting advantages for an unmarried 
head of household; (c) taxing owner of 
an interest in a family partnership re- 
gardless of method of acquisition; (d) 
providing that proceeds from sale of a 
residence shall not be treated as income 
except as it exceeds the purchase price of 
a new residence; (e) removing present 
limit of 5% on deductions for medical ex- 
penses for taxpayers 65 years of age or 
over; (f) allowing regular $600 exemption 
to be taken for dependents whose earn- 
ings are less than $600 per year; (g) con- 


WORK OF 82nd CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION ~~ 
Largest Peace-time Appropriations for Military Purposes; New Taxes — 


‘mo.; 


tinuing to Jan. 1, 1954, exemption on pa 
of Armed Forces. serving in Korea; ( 


abating any income tax due from a soldier — 


who died in combat, or who is hospitalized 
as a result of wounds; (7) aed £ 

no state may be deprived of Federal grant- 
in-aid payments because of state law 
which permits publie access to lists con- 
taining names of persons receiving such 
assistance, if the State law prohibits the 


_use of such information for commercial or 


political purposes, Public Law 183. - 
DEFENSE HOUSING 


Congress appropriated (a) $1.5 billion 
in Government-insured mortgages as an 
incentive for private construction of de- 
fense housing; (b) $60 million in loans and 
grants for the installation and mainten- 
ance of community facilities, exclusive of 
school; (c) $50 million for. Government 
construction of rental housing in critical 
defense areas but private builders would 
have 90 days in which, to. undertake such 
projects; (d) $15 million in Joans for pre- 
fabricated housing with not more than 
$500,000 to one company or individual; (e) 
$10 million revolving fund for sites for de- 
fense housing for resale to private build- 
ers; (f) an additional 2-year period dur- 
ing which veterans may, obtain GI loans 


that © 


at 4% from a Government fund of $150~ 


million; (g) relaxed credit controls on GI 
housing selling for $12,000 by reducing 
scale of down payments:to range from 4 to 
8%, 25 years to pay; similar relaxation on 
nonveteran housing selling. for less than 
$12,000 with down payment from 10 to 
20%, 25 years to pay; (h) suspension of 
residential credit restrictions under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 relating to 
housing sold at $12,000 or less; or rented at 
$85 or less per mo.; relaxation of credit 
restrictions on all other housing as the 
President finds necessary. 

Additional housing construction at mili- 
tary installations was authorized in a sep- 
arate law, providing $1,438,480,820 for that 
purpose. Public Law 139. 


UNION ELECTIONS 


Congress authorized discontinuance of 
mandatory election procedure in reaching 
union shop agreements, but provided that 
a labor organization shall not be author- 
ized to conclude a union-shop agreement 
unless, within the preceding 12-month 
period, it has received notice from the 
National Labor Relations Board that it is 
in full compliance with section 9 (non- 
Communist affidavit requirement) of the 
Labor Relations Act. Mandatory election 
is necessary if 30% or more of the em- 
ee 2 a paresis att disapprove a 

-shop agreement an resen i- 
tion. Public Law 189. Bret ae 

Congress amended Railroad Retirement 
Act and Unemployment Insurance Act to 
increase benefits of pensioners and an- 
nuitants by 15%, survivors’ benefits by 
33 1/3%; spouse’s benefit up to 50% of re- 
tired employe’s benefit, but not over $40 a 

guaranteed no railroad beneficiary 
should receive less than social security 
system employes with less than 10-year 
service on retirement, to be paid from so- 
cial security. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE—U. M. T. 


Congress voted (a) selective service ex- 
tended to July 1, 1955; (b) draft age towe 
ered from 19 to 181%, registration at 18 
with 19 to 2€-year-olds to be inducted 
first; (c) period of service for inductees 


4 


ff) 


Ne 


Ciy 


Congress, First Session 


increased from 21 to 24 months; (d) sets 
ate of 5 million men on active duty un- 
til July 31, 1954; (e) mental standards re- 
duced from 70 to 65 designed to bring in. 
a ee 150,000 IV-F’s; (f) until 
July 1, 1953, President. authorized to call 
organized reservists or National Guard 
men for 24 months active duty, but allows 
inactive reservists, who are World War 
II veterans, to be released within 17 
months; (g) student deferment left up to 
local draft boards; (h) until July 1, 1954, 
suspends existing 2% limitation 6n num- 
ber of women in regular Armed Forces; 
(i) 4 months basic training required be- 
fore being assigned for duty outside con- 
tinental limits; (j) number of aliens to be 
enlisted by June 30, 1955, increased to 12,- 
500 (raised from 2,500); (k) service re- 
quired totals 8 years—2 active and 6 re- 
serve; (1) voluntary enlistments extended 
until July 1, 1953; (m) five-man National 
Security Training Commission created to 
submit to Congress within 4 months fol- 
lowing confirmation the broad outline of 
a UMT program to be acted upon 45 days 
after the recommendations are received 
by Congress. Public Law 51. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEFENSE 

Dept. of Defense Appropriations. Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps—$56,939,568,030 for the 
1952-53 and succeeding fiscal years for the follow- 


ing: 

1. $19,888,032,030 for the Dept. of the Army, in- 
cluding (a) $2,787,990,000- for the Quartermaster 
Corps; (6) $1,213,707,000 for the Signal Corps; (c) 
$307,792,000 for the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve; (d) $1,214,412,700 for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, of which (1) $1,166,049,000 is for engineer 
service, (2) $48,363,700 is for military construction; 
(@) $3,297,076,000 for Army pay; (f) $269,580,000 
for médical service; (%) $22,300,000 for Army 
training; () $1,138,130,000 for general adminis- 
tration of the Dept. of the Army. 

2. $15,544,891,000 for the Dept. of the Navy, in- 
cluding (a@) $2,538,541,000 for military personnel of 
Navy and Naval Reserve; (b) $97,570,000 for train- 
Ing, education, and general expenses of naval per- 
sonnel; (c) $580,604,000 for military personnel of 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve; (d) 
$923,393,000 for aircraft and facilities; (e) $4,000,- 
000,000 for construction of aircraft and related 
procurement; (f) $1,537,452,000 for ships and de- 
sign, Maintenance, operation, and alteration of 


vessels; (g) $1,420,650,000 for construction, acqui-° 


sition, and conversion of ships; (h) $1,819,503,000 
for ordnance and ammunition; (i) $135,770,000 for 
medical care, naval hospitals, supplies, and train- 
ing of personnel; (7) $485,102,000 for service-wide 
supply and finance activities. 

3. $19,975,785,000 for the Dept. of the Air Force, 
including (a) $12,990,800,000 for construction and 
modification of aircraft; (b) $3,016,700,000 for 
military personnel of the Air Force; (c) $106,943,- 
000 for maintenance of Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard; (d) $40,600,000 for maintenance, 
operation and ddministration of the Air Force. 

Also $1,529,100,000 for the Office of Secretary of 
Defense. 

Provisos are added: (a) terminating a contract 
if it is determined gratuities were offered a Gov- 
ernment employee or officer; (b) prohibiting flight 
pay unless assigned duties involve actual combat 
missions or fl‘tht in excess of 20 hrs. per mo.; (c) 
allowing release of involuntary reservists having 
served 16 mos. on active duty since June 26, 1950, 
if they served at least 12 mos. between Dec. 7, 
1941, and Sept. 2, 1945; (d) prohibiting retirement 
pay after Oct. 18, 1951, for any officer who retires 
yoluntarily unless physically unfit, has reached re- 
tirement age, or retirement is approved by Secre- 
tary. Public Law 179. 

Mutual Security Appropriation. Appropriated 
$7,328,903,976 for fiscal year 1952 for military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to strengthen se- 
eurity which includes: (1) $5,840,852,457 to Western 
Europe, including $4,818,852,457 military aid and 
$1,022,000,000 economic aid; (2) $772,405,866 to 
Asia and the Pacific, including $535,250,000 military 
aid and $237,155,866 economic aid; (3) $556,250,000 
to the Near East and Africa inclufing $396,250,000 
military aid and $160,000,000 economic aid; 44) 
$59,395,653 to the American Republics including 
$38,150,000 military aid and $21,245,653 economic 


ie! \ $100,000,000 for assistance to Spain. Public 
aw r 

Military Bases Appropriation. Appropriated 
$4,094,546,392 for construction of military installa- 
tions\and for other national defense purposes in~ 
cluding: : 

1. $3,890,296,392 for the Dept. of Defense for 
military public works for (@) $1,000,000,000 for the 
Dept. of the Army for military construction; (b) 
$819,096,392 for the Dept. of the Navy for public 
works; (c) $2,071,200,000 for the Dept. of the Air 
Force for acquisition and construction of real 
property. ‘ 

Fad $200,000,000 for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

3. $4,250,000 for the Federal Security Agency for 


defense community facilities and services. Public 
Law 254. 
National defense—fourth supplemental. Appro- 


priated for national defense purposes $6,442,668,000 
for the 1951 fiscal year for: 

(1) $59,323,000 for Atomic Energy Commission: 

(2). $6,379,673,000 for the Dept. of Defense of 
which (a) $2,847,570,000 is for the Dept. of the 
Army, (b) $1,645,439,000 for the Dept. of the Navy, 
and (c) $1,886,664,000 for the Dept. of the Air 
Force; 

(3) $3,672,000 for Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. Public Law 43, 

(Total appropriations for Atomic Energy Comm. 
reached $1,665,220,750.) 


DEPARTMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


In all appropriations for government departments. 
Congress stipulated a reduction of 10% for personal 
services and prohibited filling more than 75% of 
vacancies in publicity and information service per- 
sonnel. yi 


Dept. of Agriculture, $802,988,626, of which $434,~- 
167,491 is for Production & Marketing Adm. (soil+ 
building, acreage allotment, marketing quotas) and 
$71,417,816 for Agricultural Research Adm. 


Civil functions, $597,262,713, including $316,544, - 
100 for flood control; $192,657,613 for rivers and 
harbors; $60,500,000 for flood control on Mississippi 
and tributaries. Added to this was a special fund 
of $25,000,000 for disaster relief in Missouri and 
Mississippi river areas. Another act provides $53,- 
440,000 for flood rehabilitation in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Illinois. ; 


Independent offices, $6,162,825,175, including 
$3,969,436,220 for Veterans Adm., of which $2,112,- 
230,000 for disability and pensions; $238,389,600 for 
TVA; $310,000,000 for Civil Service retirement and 
disability. 


Dept. of the Interior, $511,841,816, of which 
$8,422,605 for Bureau of Land Management, for 
expenditure to states and range-land. 

Legislative Branch, $73,805,507, of which $12,- 
395,605 for Senate, $22,822,109 for House; $8,695,160 
for Library of Congress; $21,900,000 for Govt. 
Printing Office. 


State, Justice, Commerce and Judiciary, $1,042,- 
867,887, which was over $215,000,000 below budget 
estimates. Dept. of State, $228,104,861, of which 
$85,000,000 for international information and edu- 
cational service; and—a mysterious stranger—$12,- 
030,000 for ‘‘Rio Grande flood protection and con- 
struction,’’ Dept? of Justice includes $90,000,000 
for FBI, $36,400,000 for Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. Dept. of Commerce, fund includes 
$122,800,000 to the CAA; $28,700,000 aid to airports; 
$525,000 to Alaskan airports; $13,700,000 to Bureau 
of the Census. 

Treasury and Post Office, $2,928,398,000, of which 
$2,340,800,000 for Post Office Dept. under Public 
Law 111; Under Public Law 45 Post Office also gets 
$159,500,000 out of postal revenues for operations 


AUTOMOBILES FOR VETERANS 


Congress authorized up to $1,600 to eligible vet- 
erans by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for 
the purchase of an automobile or other conveyance. 
Veterans eligible are those who: (a) served in the 
active military, naval, or air service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date as shall be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of Congress; (b) are entitled to 
compensation for the loss, or loss of use, of one or 
both legs at or above the ankle, loss or loss of use 
of one or both hands; or permanent impairment 
of vision of both eyes. Application must be made 
within 3 years after enactment, or within 3 years 
after date of discharge if discharge occurs after 
enactment. 


—_— " 
82nd SS, 
To date $42,675,000 has been appropriated for the, 
purchase of automobiles for World War II veterans. 
This law (Public Law 187) passed Senate Aug. 9, 
1951; passed House Sept. 17, 1951; President ve- 
toed Oct, 18, 1951; Senate overrode veto 55 to 10 
Oct. A 1951; House overrode yeto 223 to 53 Oct. 
20, 1951. 

Housing Benefits for Korean Veterans, Veterans 
of the Korean conflict were voted the same benefits 
given veterans of World War II under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, such as preference in rental of 
low-rent housing units, in purchase of war housing 
under the Lanham Act, and in obtaining special 
F. H. A. mortgage insurance advantages. Public 
‘Law 214. ‘ F 

Changes in insurance laws affecting veterans 
oe reported by the Veterans Administration, p. 


LABOR-SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS 
Appropriated for the Department of Labor, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related agencies $2,512,- 
004,270, including $222,504,944 for the Dept. of 
Labor, which includes (a) $169,576,919 for the 
Bureau of Employment Security; $1,715,027,843 for 
the Federal Security Agency, which includes (a) 
$346,710,408 for Public Health Service, (b) $75,000,- 
000 for school construction, and (c) $65,000,967 for 
Office of Hducation; $1,189,833,500 for the Social 
Security Administration; $7,885,418 for the National 
Labor Relations Board; $1,092,243 for the National 
Mediation Board; $562,534,409 for the Railroad 
Retirement Board; $2,959,413 for the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service. Public Law 134. 
FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 
Congress amended the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act as follows: (a) Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized to insure up to $25,000,000 a year of 
farm-mortgage loans on the basis of bona fide ap- 
plications and availability of farms; no change is 
made in the use of the remaining $75,000,000 origi- 
nal authorization which is loaned on the basis of 


Standing Committees 


rating loans and the maxim 
deniacuues in order to be eligible for further as- 
sistance is senrerrhie 5 


of loan if farm income will not be sufficient ; 
make payment at an earlier date. Public Law 123. ,y 


OTHER ENACTMENTS ‘ 

Congress increased postal rates. See pp. 501-504. 
Raised postal pay $400 to $800 a yr. Raised pay of 
certain U. S. employes, excluding Members of Con- 
gress, 10% or $800, whichever is less, effective July 
1, 1951. Fixed penalties in narcotics and marihuana 
law at $2,000 and 2 to 5 yrs. for first offense, 5 to 
10 yrs. for 2nd,-10 to 20 yrs. for 3rd. Removed bar 
to entry in U. S. for involuntary membership in 
foreign subversive. organizations when under 16. 
Extended statute of limitations-for passport viola- 
tion from 3 to 10 years, Provided gold-star lapel 
buttons for kin of those who died in wars. Termi- 
nated state of war with Germany. Prohibited dis- 
playing foreign flags:équal or superior to U. S. 
flag, except U. N. flag at its Hq. Increased maxi- 
mum penalty for delivering defense information to 
foreign government from 30 yrs. to life. Extended 
$190,000,000 emergency credit to India. Suspended 
import tax on scrap metal. Ruled soldiers need 
pay no admission tax when tickets are free. Ruled 
gasoline consumers may deduct state taxes on 
gasoline and other motor vehicle fuels imposed on 
wholesalers and passed on to consumers, 


of the 82nd Congress 


Comniittees (as of Dec. 1. 1951) 


Senate Chairman 


House Chairman 


Agriculture 


Agriculture and forestry. ....-....... Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) 


Harold D. Cooley (D., N. G.) 


Appropriations 
Arme! 


Services 
Banking and currency.............. 


ie ecae ts it hah v5 Kenneth Mc Kellar (D., Tenn.) 
Wart e-ate bie waniety bac Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 


District of Columbia... . Ste ktc. aeee Mathew M. Neely (D., W. Va. 


‘Education and 


Expenditures in the executive 


departments 


We aire plas aie ak a 


SEAR BIN Gongs Mocca John L, Me Clellan (D., Ark.) 


Burnett R. Maybank (D., B2iGs 


i 


Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) 
Carl Vinson (D:, Ga.) 

Brent Spence (D., Ky.) 

John L. MeMillan (D., 8. CG. 
Graham A. Barden (D., N. C.) 


William L, Dawson (D., Til.) 


“OLE GE, oo ee ae Walter . George (D., Ga.)...... 


MBCURRSGNIGAUE «sulci ss encck bees 


orsign Relations... ... 26... s ees Tom Connally (D., Tex.) 


House administration......... 
Interior and insular affairs...... 
Interstate and forelgn commerce. 
CVG) CGA 
Labor and public welfare. 
Merchant Marine and fisherte: 
Post office and civil service. ... 
Public works 
MURAI EP esol chet hal bien ©: ocnn8 6 is. s.eps, 6 


Pat Me Carran 


Dennis Chavez 


Rules and administration........... Carl Hayden (D,, Ariz.) 


Un-American activities............. 
Weterans atrairs. }... wok ee 
Wraye and means. oi... 2. wees 


James E. Murray ( 
Olin D, Johnston (D., 


Thomas B. Stanley (D., Va. 


) 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) .| John R. Murdock (D., Ariz.) 
Edwin C,. Johnson (D., Golod 


Robert Crosser (D., Ohio) 
Emanuel Cellar (D., Ne 


GE). INSVs) vemnen 
Mont.)... 


(D., N.1 


John 8, Wood (D., Ga.) 
John E. Rankin (D., Miss.) 
Robert E. Doughton (D., N. G) 


Number of Bills Vetoed by Presidents Since Washington 


Pocket Pocket; + 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes| vetoes | Total 

Washington. 2 whale 2 Cleveland (first term).,..| 302 10 312 
Madison. , 5 a 6 Benjamin Harrison...... 19 2! 41 
Monroe. 1 var 1 42 121 163 
Jackson. 7 6 13 36 42 
Tyler 8 2 10 42 40 82 
Tah. hag Aer eee 2 1 3 30 9 39 
WORRPIEIAE OR. cies sv spss 0 avec 9 1 10 Wilson, . 33 11 44 
PSUCHADAD'. ou ee syne te 5 3 8 || Harding, . 1 

MOCO cals ss esea cine b sje 3 2 5 Coolidge... .. 20 29 49 
140) 1001: 0) 0 a re 21 ahete 21 Hoover... ss. 5 20 15 35 
BORMEUENG IN) Eoce) Vay, 21010)» puna wee 42 42 F. D. Roosevelt..... Sanit tee 260 631 
RR ON ris: sis ec Scis ey pee bieie'e. 12 12 PPA RR eA L Bo ciwoan- 175 66 | 241 
SLO Lo SaaS Seeiie eee 4 4 


Railway Passenger and Frei 

British railways transport 982,000,000 passsengers 

a year on more than 50,000 daily trains over 52,000 
miles of tracks totalling 234,724,000 passenger train 
miles annually. The system employs 605,000 opera- 
tives, maintains 6,510 passenger stations, operates 


ght Traffic in Great Britain 

prewar days. The roads hold the world’s speed 
record for locomotives of 126 miles an hour estab- 
lished in 1938, and the longest nonstop run from 
London to Edinburgh, 393 miles. Its system op- 
erates 122 steamships, over half seagoing. It car- 


41,000 passenger coaches and 1,195,000 freight cars, 
and carries 281,348,000 tons of freight a year to- 
talling 141,024,000 freight train miles and 22,135,- 
000,000 freight ton miles, a substantial gain over 


ries 80% of all, the mails in Britain, transporting 
400,000,000 letters annually, Every man, woman 
and ,hild in the country on the average. makes 20 
railway journeys a year over British railways, 


- 
a 
‘ 


Existing law governing Federal income tax and 
other internal revenue taxes is emboaied in the 
Internal Revenue Code. The most recent major 


The income tax applies to individuals and‘ to 
corporations. Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cér- 
tain differences in the computation of tax liability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
separately taxable beneficiaries- y 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951 


Effective as of Nov. 1, 1951, approximately one- 
sixth of the increase is effective for the calendar 
year 1951. The full increase is effective for the 
calendar years 1952 and later taxable years. In- 
crease ends as of Dec, 31, 1953. For 1954 and later 
years, rates are set at the old level (for taxable 
years beginning after Sept. 30, 1950, if the 1951 
Act had not been enacted)’. 

The Revenue Act provides total additional reve- 
nue of $5,691,000,000 annually ($2,280,000,000 from 
individual income taxes, $2,207,000,000 from cor- 
poration taxes, and $1,204,000,000 from excise taxes) 
by: (a) increasing individual income taxes by 11 
percent on the first $2,000 and 1134 percent above 
$2,000; effective November 1, 1951; (b) increasing 
normal corporation tax by 5 percent to 52 percent, 
retroactive to April 1, 1951, and limits combined 
corporate normal and excess profits tax to 69 per- 
cent; (c) increasing excise taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages, smoking tobacco, gasoline, automobiles, 
numerous electric appliances except washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, all effective November 
1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 10-percent tax on all 
money wagered and a $50 occupational tax on ‘those 
engaged in wagering but parimutuel installations 
are exempt; (e) subjecting a percentage of the in- 
come of mutual savings banks and building and 
loan associations, and the undistributed income of 
cooperatives to corporation tax, but patronage divi- 
dends and refunds by rural electric cooperatives 
and certain mutual insurance companies are ex- 
empted; (f{) modifying provisions of the corporate 
excess-profits tax by lowering the present 85-per- 
cent exempt base to 83 percent of the average earn- 
ings of the best 3 out of the 4-year period 1946 
through 1949, but allowing special hardship ex- 
emptions for certain newer corporations whose 
earnings in the base period were low and setting 
effective date as July 1, 1951; (g) increasing the 
rate on long-term- capital gains 1 percent to 26 
percent but limiting coal royalty income for capital- 
gain purposes. i 

The law reduces revenue yields by: (a) increas- 
ing some percentage depletion rates and extending 
depletion allowances to cover coal, asbestos, sand, 
gravel, sodium chloride; (b) providing some in- 
come-splitting advantage for an unmarried head 
of household; (c) taxing owner of an interest in a 
family partnership regardless of the method of 
acquisition; (d) providing that proceeds from sale 
of a residence shall not be treated as income ex- 
cept as-it exceeds the purchase price of a new 
residence; (e) removing present limit of 5 percent 
on deduction for medical expenses for taxpayers 65 
years of age or over; (f) allowing regular $600 ex- 
emption to be taken for dependents whose earn- 
ings are less than $600 per year; (g) continuing to 
January 1, 1954, the existing exemption from in- 
come tax om the pay of members of the Armed 
Forces servine,in Korea; (h) abating any income 
tax that may be due from a member of the Armed 
Forces who died in combat, or who is hospitalized 
as a result of wounds; (i) providing that no State 
may be deprived of Federal grant-in-aid payments 
because of State law which permits public access 
to lists containing names of persons receiving such 
assistance, if the State law prohibits the use of 
such information for commercial or political pur- 


poses. 
INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


The present. method of collecting taxes on in- 
dividuals is commonly known as the pay-as-you-go 
system, Under it, most individuals pay all or a 
large part of their income tax during the year in 
which they receive their income. The tax is with- 
held from their wages or paid in quarterly install- 
ments as estimated tax, or both. Since these 
payments do not exactly equal the actual tax 
liability, it is necessary for each taxpayer to file a 
return at the end of the year showing his actual 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


table on page 4. 


Revised November, 1951. 


tax liability, so that any additional amount due 
fee i or any overpayment made may be 

The Mae | rate on wages was increased on’ 
or after Noy. 1, 1951, and before Jan. 1, 1954 from 
18_percent to 20 percent. \ 

For the calendar year 1951, it is not necessary to 
bernie separate computations of normal tax and 

rtax, 

The maximum amount of combined normal tax 
and surtax which may be imposed on any taxpayer | 
for a calendar year beginning on Jan. 1, 1951 and 
ending Dec. 31, 1951, shall in no event exceed 87.2 
percent of the net income. Taxable years begin- 
ning after Oct. 31, 1951, and before Jan. 1, 1954 
shall in no event exceed 88 percent of the net in- 
come, Taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 1953, 
—— in no event exceed 87 percent of the net in- 

In computing the combined normal tax and sur- 
tax, there is a uniform exemption of $600 per tax- 
payer, whether single or married, an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was 65 before the 
close of his or her taxable year, and an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she-was blind at close of 
such year. If a taxpayer is married and makes & 
separate return, and if the wife or husband has no 
gross income for the calendar year in which the 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins and is not. the 
dependent of another taxpayer, all of their ex- 
emptions can be claimed in the return. There is 
also an exemption. of $600 for. each dependent for 
whom the taxpayer furnishes more than half the 
support, provided the claimed dependent (1) is 
closely related to the taxpayer, (2) had less than 
$500 of gross income, and (3) does not file a joint 
return with a spouse. = 

Employers must withhold the tax from wages 
paid to their employees...Since the purpose of 


‘withholding income tax from wages is the collec- 


tion at the source of approximately full tax liability 
on at least the first $5,000 of wages, the amount 
which the employer is required to withhold de- 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salary, and 
{(b) on the number of withholding exemptions 
claimed by the employee in a statement which he 
may file with his employer for withholding pur- 
poses. If no such statement is filed with the 
employer, the latter will be required to withhold on 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit which 
the employee may report on his return as tax 
paid at the source.’ After the end of each year 
or at the end of employment, employers must 
furnish to each employee from whose wages tax 
has been withheld, or would have been withheld if 
such employee. had claimed no more than one 
withholding exemption, statements on Form W-2 
shewing the total amount of wages paid and the 
amount of tax withheld, if any, during the previous 
calendar year. The information in these state- 
ments may be used by the employee in making his 
income tax return after the close of the year. 


Filing’-Requirements: An income tax return must 
be filed for 1951 by every citizen or resident of the 
United States (including a minor) who had $600 
or more of gross income in the taxable year. In 
computing gross income, all income that is wholly 
exempt from tax should be omitted. 


‘Form of Return: There are three methods of 
making an income tax return; 


1, Employee’s Optional Return, Form 1040A.—A 
Form 1040A may be used as a return if total in- 
come for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
wholly of wages shown on Withholding Statements, 
or of such wages and not more than a total of 
$100 of other wages, dividends, and interest. All 
Withholding Statements, Form W-2, should be 
attached to the return. The tax will be figured by 
the Government. t 


2. Short-form Return—If income was less than 
$5,000. Form 1040 may be used as a short-form 
return by computing the tax according to the 
If income was wholly from 
salaries, wages, dividends, and interest, only page 
1 need be filled in; but if other income was re- 
ceived, page 2 should also be filled in with neces- 
sary information. Pages 3 and 4 should be torn 
off and discarded. Forms may be obtained from 
your Collector. post office or bank. 


3. Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
more was received, or if any deductions are being 
claimed on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liability 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the form 
should be followed in completing the form. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
The social security tax rate for employer and 
employee for. the ‘year 1951 is 145%, Maximum 
ens on which each pays is $3,600, (See page 
702.)° 


: 1951 
tax as shown will be the 
If the net income is: 


Not over $2,000 
Over. $2, 


Over %4,000 but not over 000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $12, 

Over tia pee but-not over $14,000 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 
Over rit but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 
‘Over but not over $90,000 


Over ,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 


INCOME TAX RATES 


combined tax and surtax. The 
ae: up by adding the normal tax (a flat 3%) to the surtax (excess 


: ; i 
over oe, aan coer: : 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Normal Tax: Calendar year 1951—On all normal 
tax net income the rate is 2834 percent. 

Taxable year beginning after March 31, 1951— 
on all normal tax net income the rate is 30 percent. 

Taxable year after March 31, 1954—on all normal 
tax net income the rate is 25 percent. 


Surtax: Year beginning on and after July 1, 
1950—Surtax net income rate is 22 percent on net 
income over $25,000. 


Excess Profits Tax: The Excess Profits Tax Act’ 


of 1950 imposes a special tax of 30 percent against 
the ‘excess profits’ of corporations for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1950. For taxable 
years beginning before July 1, 1950 and ending 
after June 30, 1950, the excess profits tax is 
computed on the income subject to tax and a 
proration of this tax is made on the basis 
of the number of days in the tax year following 
June 30, 1950. 

This new excess profits tax is based on the 
general theory that a normal standard of earn- 
ings for a corporation is 83 percent of the 
average of the income of the best 3 out of 4 
years in the 1946 to 1949 period. Accordingly, 
profits above that amount are generally con- 
sidered excessive and a 30 percent tax is applied 
against the corporation’s ‘adjusted excess profits 
net income,’ However, the sum of the normal 
tax, surtax, and excess profits tax cannot exceed 
& maximum effective rate of 52 percent for the 
calendar year 1950, and 62 percent for 1951 and 
later years. 


New Corporations: The Revenue Act of 1951 al- 
lows special hardship exemptions for certain newer 
corporations whose earnings in the base period were 
low and setting effective date as of July 1, 1951. 

EXCISE TAXES 
Admissions......... le for each 5c or major portion 


DPMMDULCBONs. vieie cea, elarale oe rbis Go oaras $4 per thousand 
Smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, 

and snuff... . ..10¢ per pound 
Billiard and pool tables .. .820 per table 


$408, plus 22.4% of excess over 000 - 
$856, plus 27 % of excess over > 
$1,396, plus 30 % of excess 0 . 
$1,996, plus 35 % of excess over _$8,00 
$2,696, plus 39 % of excess over etd 
$3,476, plus 43 of excess over $12, 
$4,336, plus 48 of excess over $14,000 
$5,296, plus 51 of excess over $16, 
$6,316, plus 54 of excess over $18, 
$7,396, plus 57 of excess over $20,000 
$8,536, plus 60 of excess over 332.08 
$10,936, plus 63 - % of excess over $26,0 
$14,716, plus 66 % of excess over $32,000 
$18,676, plus 69 % of excess over $38,000 
$22,816, plus 73 of excess over 344,000 
$27,196, plus 75 of excess over $50,000 
$34,969, plus 7. of excess over $60,000 
$42,496, plus 82 of excess over $70,000 
$50,696, plus 84 of excess over $80,000 
$59,096, plus 87 of excess over $90,000 
$67,796, plus 89 of excess over $100,000 
$112,296, plus 90 of excess over $150,000 
$157,296, plus $1_ % of excess over $200,000 
Bowling alleys... .....2.... ee ee 320 per alley 
Cabarets, roof gardens, ete. si. J....0......2° 20% 
Dues, initiation or membership fees........... 20 
Electric Nght bulbs>:iecf. 2b sil v.25 ae 20% 


Jewelry, furs, toilet preparatio 
Luggage, handbags, billfolds, toilet kits. ......20% 
Local telephone service. .:. 22 


Long distance service. . ... Ape To 
Domestie telegraph, cable or ~ 

radio despatches. ......:.:5 + ene Sa vo 15% 
Travel tickets, seats and berths.............. 15% 
Gasblites) “so. ete bl ces reer 2e per gallon 
Diesel fuel (sold for highway use)..... 2¢ per gallon 


Liquor taxes: 
Distilled spirits.......... $10.50 per proof gallon 
Perfumes, imported (containing 
distilled spirits)........). $10.50 per wine gallon 
Still wines (including vermouth and 
artificial or imitation wines) 
Not over 14% aleohol...:.. 17c¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 21% alcohol...... 67¢ per wine gallon 
Not over 24% alcohol... : .$2.25 per wine gallon 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 
liqueurs and cordials: 
Champagne or sparkling wine..17¢ each 14 pint 
Artificially carbonated wine ...12¢ each % pint 
Liquors and cordials.......... 12¢ each 49 pint 
Beer and fermented liquors: : 
(Beer, ale, porter, ete., containing . 
1% or more of alcohol).......... $9 per barrel 


Wagering Taxes—Effective on or after Noy. 1, 
1951 the new law imposes on wagers an excise tax 
equal to 10 percent of the amount of the wager, 
and imposes an occupational tax of $50 per year 
on each person who is liable for the tax on wagers 
or who is engaged in receiving wagers for or on 
behalf of a person liable for the tax. 


Other taxes—There are also Federal taxes on the 
transportation of property or transportation of oi] 
by pipe line, various manufacturers’ sales taxes, 
Stamp taxes, and other miscellaneous taxes. 


Europe's Largest Oil Refinery Opens at Fawley, Eng., with New Jersey Aid 


Opening of the largest oil refinery in 
Europe, the Esso Refinery at Fawley, Eng., 
took place Sept. 14, 1951, with Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee making the principal 
address. F. W. Abrams, ch., Standard Oil 
Co., New Jersey, also spoke, The Fawley 
refinery is the most striking example of 
change in manufacturing policy; formerly 
oil was refined at its source and shipped 
to its market; now it becomes an advan- 
tage to refine it at the market, thus giving 
employment at home and making imme- 
diate use of gases, sulphur and other by- 
products. The Prime Minister pointed out 
that Fawley would offset the closing of 
the great Abadan plant by Iran. 

Fawley was planned by American tech- 
nicians and represents Standard Oil 
(N. J.) investment through the Esso Pe- 


troleum Co. It is geared to pro - 
500,000 gallons of oil procbiets dey eeu 
000 of them gasoline, and employ 2,500. It 
is expected to save Britain $100,000,000 a 
year in foreign exchange, and supply 
practically one-third of its national oil 
needs. Before the war Britain produced 
only 2,500,000 tons of petroleum a year; 
since then 7 large refineries have been 
erected and consumption in Britain has 
risen from 10,000,000 tons in 1938 to nearly 
18,000,000 tons in 1950. British ‘capital also 
is interested in numerous new refineries 
on the continent, and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation esti- 
mated that by 1953 its member nations 


would be producing 65,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 
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Mr. Erik Boheman, A. 

Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 

Mr. Faiz El-Khouri, M, 

H.R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakon, A. 
Mr. Feridun C. Erkin, A. 


Mr. G. P. Jooste, A. 

Mr. Alexander 8. Panyushkin, A. 

a St Sées A. hors Ao 

Sr. Dr. Antonio arta. ‘Araujo, A. 

Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed 
Abu-Taleb, Charge d’ Affaires 

Mr, Viadimir Popovic, A. 


(a) Acting Consul General of Estonia in New ore City in charge of Legation. Office of Consulate 


General, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 28, 


GQ) U, 


S. High Commissioner with personal rank of ambassador. 
2) eee at Saigon, Vietnam; accredited to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

U. S. High Commissioner and chief of missions; headquarters, Frankfort on Main. 
U. S. political adviser with personal rank of ambassador. 
Under British military administration until Libya becomes independent, Jan. 1, 
Diplomatic agent with personal rank cf minister. 
Accredited also ambassador in India; resident, New Delhi. 


1952. 


(8) Accredited Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, resident: in Jidda. 


(*) The 
capital. 


‘Communications addressed to. 


Minister is also Ambassador of Nepal at London and maintains his residence in that 
him or to members of the staff of the Legation of Nepal to the 


United States should therefore be sent to 12A Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W8, England. 


Civilian Employment Executive Branch of 


: United States Civil Service Commission (Data-as 


ao arog 


_ 


BS o. 


ury 
Department of Defense 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
_ Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
enous of the Air Force 


American Battle Monuments Com, 
Atomic Energy Commission 
~ Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission 
Commission on Renovation of 
the Executive Mansion 
Defense Production Adm 
Defense Transport Administration . 
Displaced Persons Commission... . 
Economic Cooperation Adm 
Economic Stabilization Agency... — 
Export-Import Bank 
Federal Civil Defense Adm....... 
Federal Communications Com. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp... 
Federal Mediation and Concilia 
tion Service 


Federal Security Agency . 
Federal Trade Commissio: 
General Accounting Office. 
General Services Administration. . . 
Government Printing Office 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission....... 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission. 
National Advisory Committee 

for Aeronautics 


National Labor Relations Board... 
National Mediation Board 


Office of the Housing Expediter. . . 
Panama Canal 
Panama Railroad Company 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Reconstruction Finanee Co 
Securities and Exchange Com 
Selective Service System. . 
Smithsonian Institution 
Soldiers Home 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans Administration 
War Claims Commission 


Because of security reasons, employment of the Central Intelligence A ency is not 
the Civil Service Commission to be included in Federal emnlonmcne noualer % TORCH ree 
ees Be abeye a ee murano peabevers “ the Legislative or the Judicial branch of the 
, a b i 
Dee inmbia Govermimect y aval forces of the United States, or employees of the District 


Civil Service of the United States (total.as of June, 30)—(1930) 580,494; (1935) 719,440; (1941 
1,002,820; (1941) 1,358,150; (1942) 2,206,970; (1943) 3,002,453; (1944) 2018587; yates Qigis. ate, 
CO Tl (1947) 1,849,781; (1948) 1,859,807; | (1949) 1,928,524; (1950) 1,966,448; (1951) 


Pceltents 


a ar elected with him 


. {Ulster Co., 


- |Quiney. 
4 Shadwell, Warsioscnes ol 


SH Pedenic of ihe United States 
sires toa gi presidents do not. 
Vaecdnverent vice aN ae 


» MASSEY. ss ee oie 1735 Mass.. 3789 | 

; 1743\Va....} 1797 
veos + +|Newark, N.S. 222... 11756)N; Y.. 801 
NAY isa eh coop. 805 

|Marblehesd, Mass... .]1744 Reeds: 813 

ye iveteass 4iN. 1817 


10) John Tyler........ Greenway, Va.. 
11/George M. Dallas. . 
12|Millard Fillmore. ... 


13} William R. King. 


15|Hannibal Hamlin. . . 
16) Andrew spines Sen 
17 eee Ssh Ge 


ss Be Nt Bebe ter 
Malone, N 
rt Chester A> Arthur .|Fairfield, Vt. 


21/Thomas A. Hendricks Muski 


a eres Ne Ys : 
9|Richard M. Johnson .|Louisville, Ky......../1780]/Ky.... 


_|Philadel hla, Pa... 
Summerhill, N. Y 


ranch, N. J.....|1844|N. 
iw York City, N.Y 


- - fL7821N. 


veo f1790/Va. 
quar }ize2| Pa, 
S00)N 


25 Y. 5 1901 
26|Charles W. cause Unionville Centre, Ohio}1852|Ind...| 1905 
27\James S, Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855] N. 1909 
28}Thomas R, Marshali|No. Mancheste 1854|ind 1913 
29/Calvin Coolidge.....|Plymouth, Vt 1872|Mass..} 1921 
30/Charles G. Dawes. . , |Marietta, Ohio +{1865/111. . 25 
21|Charles Curt .|Topeka, Kan, . {1860} Kan. .| 1929 
32| John Nance Garner..|Red River Co. ire .|1869|'Tex...| 1933 
33|Henry Agard Wallace|Adair County, 1888]lowa, 9 

34|Harry 8. ..-|Lamar, Mo...... .|1884]Mo... | 1945 
35!Alben W. Barkley .. Graves County, Ky...|1877| Ky... .1 1949 


esidents, because some 
vein president, Hannibal 


Thus, while Lincoln was th 
t term, was only the 15th vice president. 
Resi- Stied | "cies Poli- ; 
Yr. |dence Place of Death io Age 


Fed... Quincy, Mass.......1826 


Rep...|Monticello, Mee tb igze 83 
Rep.../Svaten Island. N. Y¥..|1836] 80 
Rep..,.|Washington, D. C.. .|1812] 73 
Rep...j| Washington, D.C ...|1814] 70 
Rep... |Staten lana. N, Y../1825} 51 
Rep...| Washington, D. C.../1850] 68 
Dem. .|Kinderhook, N. ¥.. ./1862] 79 
Dem. .|/Frankfort, Ky......|1850) 70 
ig. . Richmond, Va. . -+«|1862] 72 
Dem. .|Philadelphia, Pa..,,.|1864] 72 
Buffalo, N. ¥...... .{18' 74 


Dallas Co., Ala..... 
.|Lexington, Ky.. 
.|Bangor, Me..... 
Carter Co., Tenn... 
-»-|/Mankato, Minn. ... 
..| Washington, D. C, 
...| Malone, N. . 
+o. |New York City,N 
.|Indianapolis, Ind 
.| Rhinebeck, N..¥ 
Chicago, ht | oe 
‘|Paterson, N. J 


a4 


Rep.,.{Oyster Bay, N. Y¥. 
Rep... |Indianapolis, Ind 
Rep..,|Utica, N. Y.. 
Dem..| Washington, 


.|Northampton, Mags, . 
Evanston, Ill... 
Wasnington, D, 


sls cece rere eee 


(*) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to: the U. S. Senate (Dec. 2, 
1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 

(x) Andrew Johnson—A Democrat nominated by Republicans. Paid elected with Lincoln on the Na- 
tional Union ticket. 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Home Loan Bank Board. 


- Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


Inter-American Defense Board. 

Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Indian Claims Commission. 

Maritime Administration. 

Munitions Board. 


- National Advisory Committee for Aero- 


nauties, 


. National Labor Relations Board. 


National Production Authority. 
National Shipping Authority. 
National Security Council. 


-.. National Security Resources Board. 
. National Security Training Commission, 


Office 
Office 
Office 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Office of Rent Stabilization. 
Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
Public Buildings Service. 

Public Housing Administration. 
Public Health Service. 


of Defense Mobilization, 
for -Emergency Management. 
of International Trade, 


. Production and Marketing Administra- 


tion. 
Research and Development Board. 


. Rural Electrification Administration, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Railroad Retirement Board, 
Securities and Hxchange Commission. 
Selective Service System. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 


-. United States Coast Guard. 
.. United States Employment Service. 
. United States Marine Corps. 


Veterans Administration, 
Women’s Army Corps. 


- Women Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 


gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
U. S. Naval Reserve). 
War Claims Commission. 


Wage Stabilization Board. 


at-Large are selected in this manner when the 


. Atomic Energy Commission. » HHFA.... 
. Armed Forces Policy Council. HLBB.... 
Agricultural. Research Administration. hay 
. American Red Cross. aoe 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. | ~~"""""* 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. | wa... 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. MB...... 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. NACA 
.. Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Civil Air Patrol. NLRB 
Commodity Credit Corporation. NPA owes: 
Council of Economic Advisers. NSA. .25.. 
Central Intelligence Agency. NSC....... 
. Defense Electric Power Administration. | NSRB 
Defense Fisheries Administration. NSTC 
Defense Minerals Administration o7| ODM..... 
Defense Manpower Administration. | ORM 
Defense Mobilization Board. OIT....:. 
. Defense Materials Procurement Agency, | OPS...... 
Defense Production Administration. ORS...... 
Displaced Persons Commission. PAD...... 
. Defense Solid Fuels Administration.’ PRS ct +e 
Defénse Transport Administration. PHA....., 
Economie Cooperation Administration. | PHS...... 
Economic Stabilization Agency. PMA 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
. Farm Credit Administration. RDB..... 
Federal Communications Commission. | REA 
.-Péderal Civil Defense Administration. | RFC ..... 
Fsvd and Drug Administration. RRB ..... 
. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. | SEC...... 
Federal Housing Administration or|SSS...... 
Farmers Home Administration. TVA 
FMB..... Federal Maritime Board. USCG 
FMCS . Federal Mediation and Conciliation | USES 
Service. USMC 
FNMA.... Federal National Mortgage Association. | VA 
BPC. os Federal Power Commission, WAC ..... 
FSA. ...:. Federal Security Agency. WAVES 
FTC...... Federal Trade Commission. 
GAO ...-:. General Accounting Office. 
GRO a... Government Printing Office, Wwcc..-. 
GSA. . General Services Administration. WSB 
Representative-at-Large Defined 
The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters | aise fails 


of the entire State instead of by_the voters of 


to re-district- after an apportionment 


@ specific district within a State. Representatives of Representatives following a decennial census. 


& United States—Presidents and 


—_~e = .* 


1 Their 


Presidents of the United States — 


Tumbers refer to individuals only, and not to wag that run Hagar sch 


ly the president is counted for-each term. us Grover “elected in 
fn 1888, ana clccted aati in 1892, is counted as the ganda and the 24th i t, whereas Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, elected for four consecutive terms, is counted only once as the president. 


Politics | State 


-|James Madison. . 
-|James Monroe 


Ulysses Simpson Grant.. 
-|Rutherford Birchard Hayes e 
James Abram Garfield... 


Soon 


‘}Woodrow Wilson......... 
.|Warren Garsaliel pet 
30. .|Calvin Coolidge 


on the National Union ticket. 


Native 


1732, Feb. 


1882, J; 0 
" 1884, May 8 
‘Andrew sebnsen—a Democrat, nominated vice president by Republicans and elected with Lincoln 


22 
30 


: & SYQUSSSSIRSSAKSISVAMASIASVAGsS 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
Tow; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman bie the initial S, but has no middle name. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 

Disciples of Christ—Garfield.. . 

Episcopalian—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt t. 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Fillmore, Taft. 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
in any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes at- 


tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 

Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, J. 

Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Franklin D 
ata Truman. 

RIGINAL PATERNAL ANCESTRY 

Dutch Var Buren. Theodore Roosevelt. Frank- 
aS D. Roosevelt, Swiss and Palatinate German— 

‘oover. 

English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland. Benjamin Harrison, 
aoe Harding, Coolidge. English-Scotch-Irish— 

ruman. 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition), 


Wives of the Presidents 


ewe a eg ee eae eee 
President Wife’s Name Nativity) Born |Mar’ed { Died | Sons /Dau’ers 
Washington......... Martha (Dandridge) Custis 
J. Adams. , dar VADICAISMIth, o.oo cee 
DEIETSOD 6 6. ve sees Martha (Wayles) Skelton. Vv. 
Madison......- -|Dorothy (‘Dolly’) (Payne) Todd, 
Monroe..... FOE Blige Kortright.... ......secess AN 
J, Q. Adams........ Louisa Catherine Johnson, 
WACKPOR |... cecece ces Rachel (Donelson) Robards. . 
Van Buren......... Hannah Hoes..... Wieletel Wetate Seat LNG 
William H, Harrison |Anna Symmes., Ceevees 
VICE au saee sees. | Letitia Christian... 2°; Aare: 
Julia Gardiner, ...., weieweceete 
BEM ns ccs vacesns Sarah Childress........ bn @eZeele 
ih 0) Oe Margaret Smith....... ater 
Fillmore..... Rima 6 ahs Aig BALPOWSIB Uso cieis.s «cei e na 
Caroline (Carmichael) McIntosh oe 
IBIGLCB Ny, cacdleasen- Jane Means Appleton,...,..... 8 ee ee 
Buchanan,... ..|(Unmarried)......... isveleravatn vit Receuieneiate aoe 
Lincoln. . . .|Mary Todd........ seers eters S ed. [bese 
Johnson. .|Bliza MeCardle , 3] porate 
Grant. . Julia Dent....... 3 1 
Hayes. . .| Lucy Ware Webb ve 1 
Garfield .| Lucretia Rudolph... 4 1 
Arthur. .|Ellen Lewis Herndon, 2 1 
Cleveland... -|Frances Folsom....... 2 3 
Benjamin Harrison, .|Caroline Lavinia Scott 1 1 
Mary Scott (Lord) Dimnoc: ; 1 
MeKinley.......... Bi ARCOM eis lertcicreie eieie.c 2 
Theodore Roosevelt .|Alice Hathaway Lee...... 1 
edith Kermit Carow,.......... 1 
AIG cee scee sees Helen Eerromiie sites! + tnisteineievaus 1 
WAUSOD. sees eee. Ellen Louise Axson............ 3 
Edith (Bolling) Galt ......... 
ELANCE ie peels ee ei seis Florence (Kling)’ DeWolfe...... 3 
IODGHATC: 5.55). 2. ose Grace peut Goodhue.......... ‘ 
Hoover. , Lou Henry... cesses 
F.D. Roosevelt . Gatarte Anna Tieanor Roosevelt . Pearirtsy 4 1 
Truman RAT nant... Bess Wallace i 


“*Although born in. London, her father was an American, and his family were reek tS. 


er 
‘ - 


United ‘States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1950 
CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 
Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 


The 


changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to France, was appoin(ed 
_. Secretary of State by_ President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John ore who 
__ had held the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
_. Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 


é 1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties ap rtaining 
ee pee reer 
a Co) aci ed to the ates, and to negotiations of w. ver aC 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. e r 


Presidents | - Cabinet Officers |tome iced Presidents Cabinet Officers [tome peel 


Thomas Jefferson.... ewe Grant? 7. ..-. Hamilton Fish..,...]N. ¥..] 1869 
.|Edmund Randolph, . Hayes.......|William M. Evarts...| ** 1877 
: Timothy Pickering Garfield. .,..-|James G. Blaine. 1881 
4 Arthur: ...., F. T. Frelinghuysen.. 1881 
John Marshall...... -.-| 1800 ||Cleveland..../Thomas F. Bayard...|Del.. 1885 
»|James Madison. ounes B. Harrison, .|James G. Blaine... ... .-.f 1889 

Robert Smith. - oF 1809 e .. {John W. Foster F 1892 

James Monroe Cleveland Q.G 1893 

John Quincy Adams ..|Ma a Richard Olney. . 1895 

Henr a McKinley John Sherman 1897 

William R. Day. 1898 

Hdward Livingston * .|John Hay.... 1898 

Louis McLane. : T. Roosevelt. iM i. 1901 

ee Se John- Forsyth. ..:-..|/Ga.. - .|Blihu Root. ........J/N. ¥..} > 1905 

Van Buren... V4 : ke ss Robert Bacon..... Bs ee 1909 


Taft.........|Philander C, Knox.../Pa....] 1909 


W.H. Harrison] D: a 
E Wilson. ......| William J. Bryan....|Neb...| 1913 


“ay 12 res 

ae | A veoees.|Robert Lansing..... N. Y..| 1915 
[A 3) h “  .4.+-+.| Bainbridge Colby....| ‘* 1920 
‘John ©; ' Calhoun ..|Charles E. Hughes;..} ** . 1921 
..|James Buchanan. ... Sard Coolidge..... ‘ Sa 1923 

.|John M. Clayton... . ths nf .»...{/Brank B. Kellogg.... 

Daniel Webster..... =| ae Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson... 

..|Edward Everett.....)- ** ¥F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull. .....:. Te 
-| William L. Marcy . “,...|Edward R. Stettinius, 
iy 


.|James F. Byrnes.... 
.|George C. Marshall. . 
..|Dean G. Acheson... .|/Md 


is C 5 
Jeremiah 8. Black... Ay 


Elihu B. Washburne. |I11,.... 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George er, 
Esas., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances the. Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb, 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


Presidents Cabinet Officers 


Washington. . 


Ap- Ap- 
Home| pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed 
Hugh McCulloch. ...|Ind...| 1865 


Alexander Hamilton.. 


..|Oliver Wolcott ...... .|George 8. Boutwell. ..|Mass, 1869 

J. Adams. ... = tees William A. Richardson] _ ‘** 1873 
Ke ....|Samuel Dexter...... .|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....| 1874 
Jefferson. -.-. re Sate ainte Lot M. Morrill. ,..../Me....| 1876 
e x .| Albert Gallatin...... John Sherman.,.....|Ohio,.| 1877 


||George W.Campbell ; 
...|Alexander J Dallas. .|P. 
: |) William H. Crawtord. 


William Windom....|/Minn.} 1881 
Charles J. Folger.....|N. ¥..| 1881 
.|Walter Q. Gresham..,|Ind...| 1884 
Hugh McCulloch. ...}_** 1884 
Daniel Manning. . 


Richard Rush....... . |Charles 8, Fairchiid. . 
Samuel D. Ingham .|William Windom.,.)/Minn.| 1889 
,| Louis MecLane.., . ; SH) = Charles Foster...... . 1891 
William J, Duane....|Pa.... Cleveland. ...|John G. Carlisle. . wee] 1893 
ger B. Taney MeKinley. ...|Lyman J. Gage......|Ill....] 1897 
.....|Levi Woodbury. T. Roosevelt, . S eiaibcaveis A Be 1901 
Van Buren... 3 rejelers Sy ..|Leslie M. Shaw......{Ia.....] 1902 
W.H.Harrison/Thomas Ewing...... : ..|George B. Cortelyou..|N. ¥..| 1907 


Taft. ........|Franklin MacVeagh..|Ii.,..| 1909 


:/Walter Forward. .!: Wilgon...... |William G. MeAdoo..|N. ¥..| 1913 


a) ....{|J0hn C. Spencer..... anes Carter Glass. ....... Baraca 919 
RP George M_ Bibb... WY ees avid F. Houston....|Mo....| 1920 
Polk........,%obert J. Walker.... Harding...... Andrew W. Melion...|Pa....) 1921 
Taylor......| William M. Meredith. Coolidge...... i cool 1923 
Fulmore..... Thomas Corwin..... Hoover... sine 1929 
Pierce.......|James Guthrie. ,.... Ee act see Ogden L, Mills......|N..¥..] 1982 
Buchanan.. .|Howell Cobb........ F.D.Roosevelt| William H. Woodin. .) 1933 
Philip F. Thomas ‘2 Henry Morgenthau, Jr. - 1934 
- PI LODMICAG: DIX. Nis ioc 's 0 Truman..... .|Fred M. Vinson ,.... Ky....| 1945 
Lincoln ..../Salmon P. Chase..... SobMetatevatat John W. Snyder..... Mo...| 1946 
William P. Fessenden. 
Shee oe Hugh McCulloch.... 


Secretaries of Defense 

1 Military Establishment was created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947, of which 
he secraey: of Defense, as head, is a Member of the President’s Cabinet. The Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force function within the National Military Establishment. The Secretaries of War 
and the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Cabinet. 


Ap- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers {Home|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers (/Home|pointed 


ener Of V..Forrestal...|N. Y.. 1947 Truman..... George C, Marshall. ./Pa_ .. 1950 
eae Noun A: Johnson...:|W.Va.! 1949 nd Robert A; Lovett....|N.Y...| 1952 


mage eaten 


ee 4789 || Johnson. ... .|Bawin M Stanto 

2 1796 |\Johnson. .... 2 

J Adams... { 
Jefierson’. $ 
Madison... .. 7 
« "1111 |Sames M : Va... yr 

BES Riis on. William B Crawford. |Ga.... BS 
SB Shelb 4 
:| 


pala al 


is Cas 
beni Butler . 
arr. Rais Gus: 


W: 
;| William L. Marcy... .|N. ¥.. 
George W. Crawford; Gace 
.|Edward Bates: 


(*) Last member of the Presideni’s Cabinet. The War = REA is now a branch of the National 
Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a ; 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of B Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 9 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same —— 


Presidents Cabinet Officers | Home anoed Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home ee 
J. Adams. .... Benjamin Stoddert... -|Gideon Welles....../Ct....} 1861 
Jefferson..... Ns Gideon Welles......./Ct....) 1865 
a jevas | RODert Smith, ...2.. .|Adolph EB. Borie.. Siac 1869 
x .....|Jacob Crowninshield George M. Robeson. .|N.J..:| 1869 
Madison .}Paul Hamilton...... s.c 1809 Hayes. eeees.|Richardw. ‘Thompson Ind... 877 © 
a ce ateo'< William Jones.. Pa.. 1813 ~.eeee. | Nathan Goff Jr......)/W.Va. 1 
“ ...-. |Benjamin Williams Garfield......| William H. Re La..-.]- 1881 
Crowninshield Mass 1814 ||Arthur......./William BE. Chandler |N. H.: 882 
Monroe “4 1817 |/Cleveland....|William C, Whitney .|N. Y..| 1885 , 
> SEAS Smith Thompson,.,.|N. ¥../ 1818 |/B. Harrison. . ea F. Tracy. oe 1889 
“ees e+ (Samuel L, Southard..|N.J..:| 1823 ||Cleveland... Lag as Herbert... :|Ala.,.] 18938 
J.Q: Adams. . 1825 ||McKinley... ee Long.. .....|Mass. 1897 
Jackson......|John Branch... < 1829 ||T. Roosevelt, as 1901 
2 «++... | Levi Woodbury 5 1831 “  ....|William H. Moody...| \** 1902 
f «.....|Mahlon Dickerso t 1834 ie ...}Paul Morton........ Til, 1904 
Van Buren,.. tt 18387 “ _,.../Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md. . 1905 
a ...|James K. Paulding...|N. ¥ 1838 = .-.|Victor H. Metcalf. ../Cal.. 906 
W.H.Harrison |George E. Badger... .|N. C. 1841 «| .../Truman H. Newberry Mich. | 1908 
» iat uy zs 1841 ||Taft.........|/George von L. eee Mass, 1909 
se veeeesss [Abel P, Upshur... ... Va... .] = 1841 ||| Wilson... o<. epoccbeay Daniels ANE Gs, 1913 
e ...|David Henshaw..... Mass..| 1843 ||Harding...... Edwin Denby. . pie :|Mich. 1921 
C .|Thomas W. Gilmer..|Va....| 1844 Coolidge... ae 923 
3 John Y.. Mason,...1.] *ta.s. BESS hh Gee areca ent Curtis D. Wilbur. Cal, 1924 
Polk, George Bancroft... »-| 1845 ||/Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..} 1929 
eter +. |John Y. Mason...... -s| 1846 |/F. D. Roosevelt Claude A. Swanson, ./Va....| 1933 
Taylo! .. {William B. Preston. .| ** 849 ....|Charles Hdison. . -|N. 1940 
illmore . | William A. ee N.C..] 1850 Frank Knox. . SSS 940 
SR seis John P. Kennedy....|Md.. . 852 es _ James V. Forrestal. -|N.¥...| 1944 
Pierce; .... James C. Dobbin. ...|N. ve 1853 ||Truman... $ 1945 
Buchanan . Isaac Toucey See Cae 1857 


(*) Last member of the President's Cabinet. The Navy Department is now a branch of the 
Military Mstablishment, created by Public Law 253, dated duly 26, 1947. National 


Attorneys General 


The office of Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. 


Cabinet in 1814. 


Presidents 


Cabinet Officers 


Washington eae 


oe 


.-|William Bradford.|Pa. 
-ICharles Lee...., 


Va... 


Ap- 


Home Btated Presidents 
Abs dmund Randolph/Va.. 


Cabinet Officers 


tht J. Adamé..... Charles Lee. . 
1795 Yetearsait 0” 


Theophilus Parsons. . 


Levi Lincoln. 


Washington ap- 
The Attorney General was made a member of ep: 


Ap- 


Home pointed 


.|Mass.. 


-.+e-+-(Mass.. 


1797 
1801 
IRnt 


ster 
Willem Garaads Ark,.. 
H. H. 
Miller . . .. [Ind 


William H, Moody|Mass,.| 1904 
: és saat a Hone wea ae 
Taft.........+-|George W. Wick aa 


POM. ve one « side lodetelaetend 1909 
. Wilson.........{J- om “MeReynolds Tenn.| 1913 
“  veeeveeees}Lhomas W Gregory|Tex. .. 1914 


é of Mitchell Palger Penn. 
erty ony eee 


Henry ane .|Ohio,. 
.-| William M. Evarts|N. Y..| 1868 ||Truman....... T Tex... 
Seta Ga Ebenezer R. Hoar pine: u J. Howard McGrath|R. 1.. 
..--..'Amos ‘T. Akerman!Ga... 


_ Postmasters General 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) under the Kin ang until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 17, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General. Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. 


Ap Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home ipodated Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed ' 


Washington ..../Samuel Osgood... . Mass.. 1789 ||Grart..........|Marshall Jeweh,..|Ind... 1874 
e Timothy_Pickering 1791 “ Jseoeeese- [James N, Tyner.../Tenn.| 1876 

“ Joseph, Habersham Ga.. ..| 1795 ||/Hayes........../David McK, Key .|_ ‘ 1877 

J. Adams......+. 1797 Tell Pecsvehere’ater Horace Maynard. |N. ¥. 1880 
efferson, .....-] ~ “ os 1801 ||Garfieid,...... Thomas L. James .|Ky....} 1881 
.ese.--|Gideon Granger ../Ct....] 1801 ||Artnur.,....:.. Timothy O. Howe |Wis...} 1881 

SE pSEON Media a'6is Le FS Gs 1809 “ seceseees| WalterQ.Gresham.|Ind-.,| 1883 
eBObe Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio..| 1814 “  eeeeeee|Htank Hatton.....{lowa..| 1884 
Monroe. SA's, os ae 1817 ||Cleveland.. .| William F, Vilas,.,|Wis...! 1885 
Menels2.¢] 00D McLean. ey Bs 1823 .|Don M. Dickingon./Mick.| 1888 

Adams « 1825 ||B. Harrison... ..-|John Wanamaker.|Pa....|.- 1889 

Jack “linge ‘| William T. Barry.. Ky.. 1829 |/Cleveland.......|Wilson 8. Bissel...]N. ¥..] 1893 
Amos Kendall. 1835 ...-.| William L, eee W.Va.| 1895 

33 1837 McKinley. htcca James A. Gar .|Md.,.} 1897 

‘|John M. Niles. .../Ct.,.. 1840 .. |Charles E. Smith .|Pa....| 1898 

Francis Granger... .|N- ¥. ‘| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt OR 1901 

. |francis Granger pS Henry C. Payne. Mlacp 1902 

Charles A ickliff Ky. Bs Robert J. Wynne..|Pa 1904 


GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. ¥..| 1905 


Ten 
George vonl.Meyer| Mass, 1907 


Cave Johnson.. 


Nathan K. Hall N Tatt............|Frank H.Hitchcock| ** 1909 

Samuel D.Hubbard/Ct Wilson.........{Albert S. Burleson.|Tex...| 1913 

James Campbell..,|/Pa.... Harding........|Will H. Hays..... Ind...| 1921 

Aaron V. Brown...|Tenn. wut) apravea | ERD EMG, WORK ute Col...| 1922 

.|Joseph Holt...... eyes Uy .tare te ote Harry 8S. New.....|Imd...| 1923 

.|Horatio King..... Me. .. Coolidge... a mE inal) a0ee 

Montgomery Blair. Md.. 1861 ||Hoover.. Walter F. Brown. .|Ohio..| 1929 

i .-.»-| William Dennison. Ohio. . 1864 ||F. D. Roosevelt. James A, Farley...|N. ¥..] 1933 
Johnson. er es 1865 Frank C. Walker ../Pa....| 1940 
ee. ....)/Alex. W. Randall. .|Wis...} 1866 ||Truman.......|Robt E, Hannegan|Mo.,,} 1945 
Grant........0Jconn A. J. Creswell|/Ma.. . 1869 PPE a cor Ad Jesse M.Donaldsen|Mo... 1947 


Tames W. Marshall|Va ...]| 1874 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Ap- p 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home!pointed 


yetateioralel di. Thomas Ewing.../Obio.:| 1849 ||Grant.........|Jacob D. Cox.,../Ohio..} 1869 
Hilnesre Bebsratt ../James A. ay ..|Md...] 1850 TOS Aceh oee Columbus Delano.} ‘‘ 1870 
us Thomas M. T, Mc- “ oseeeee..|Zachariah Chandler|Mich.|; 1875 
ELNON 24). 050.5.30 Pa....| 1850 ||Hayes..... «eos {(Cirl Schurz. .%... Mo....| 1877 

“ .....|Alex. H. H, Stuart Va....| 1850 ||Garfield....:..|/Sam. J. Kirkwood|Iowa..| 1881 
Pierce. ~s++.| Robert McClelland Mich. 1853 ||Arthur..... +»./Henry M. ee Col.. 1882 
Buchanan. .....|Jacob Thompson. .|Miss..| 1857 Cleveland. . ais Sue . Lamar|Miss..| 1885 
Lincoln:......... Caleb B. Smith...|Ind...]- 1861 || “  ....... :| William F, Vilas. .|Wis...| 1888 
at oes ..-|John P. Usher. ae 1863 ||B. Harrison....|John W. Noble...|Mo....| 1889 
Johngson,...... <) 1865 ||Cleveland...... Hoke Smith....,|Ga...,} 1893 
“ ./James Harlan.,..jlowa..| 1865 ..|David R, Francis.|/Mo..../ 1896 


«22021 Orville. Browning! 11. 1866 Moriateye Se: Cornelius N. Bliss. |N. ¥,.] 1897 


ee 
John B. Sa tee se 
Albert a Bae INEM 


areas? of Reaccnet 


Roy O. We bes ee 
ieee Ickes. ara | 


ent of Agriculture was gaye. by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8, 1889, its 


The 
‘Commissioner was renamed secretary of 


ae ....{Norman J, Colman.; .|Mo... 1889 
al -|Jerem . Rusk. :.|Wis...} 1889 
Gieveland... fu. . Sterling Morton . .|Neb...| 1893 
McKinley... Wilson.......|Ea.....} 1897 

a Roosevelt. nf Sa 1 
(Wilson. --. David F. Houston... aaa 1913 
mews Edward T. Meredith .|Ia.... 20 


tee and 


became a member of the Cabinet. 


Ap- 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home ited 
Sk uacest Henry C. Wallace....|Ia.....{ 1 
1 Howard M. Gore...,)/W-Va.j 1 
poe eee ere tea 
H ees ur M. <..|Mox of 
‘DRo mry A. Wallace ==) i 
of Claude R. Wickard ..{Ind...| 1940 
Truman...... Clinton P. Anderson.|N. M..| 1945 
Charles F F. Brannan. . ~.1 > 1948 


Secretaries of Commerce and ‘Labor 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created. by 
made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was div 


Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
ded by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Ap- [ 
Cabinet Officers |Home pointed) 


Presidents 
ye Roosevelt, . .|Geo. B. ¢ Cortelyou|N. Sg ~~ 1903 
~ T. Roosevelt... |Victor H. Metcalf.(Cal.. 1904 


Secretaries of Commerce 


Ap- 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 
.| William C. Redfleld|N. ¥..| 1913 
‘|Josh. W. Alexander|Mo....| 1919 
Herpert C. Hoover Cal.. H wee 
‘| William F. Whiting|Mass. 1928 
- | Robert P. Lamont. |ILt. 9 
Roy Chapin. .:|Mich..} 1932 
FP. D. Roosevelt Banter “CG. Roper. . |S. C...| 1933 
Rapeewale Harry_L. Hopkins. |Towa..| 1939 
pee eS Gras Jesse Jones. Texas.| 1940 
aac Henry A. Wailace.|Ia....| 1945 
jars Ea aE me 1945 
|W. caceret Harri- 
ey ATs ot a Yes CUSS6 
RICA charles Sawyer...|Ohio..| 1948 


_ Presidents — Cabinet Officers Home poltesd 
T. Roosevelt. . |Osear 8. Sag -|N. ¥..} 1906 
Paths cote par Charles Nagel....|Mo....| 1909 
Secretaries of Labor 
A 

Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointed 
Wilson -| William B, Wilson./Pa....| 1913 
Harding...... -|James J. Davis...j/Pa... 1921 
Coolidge. ...... ne: > 1923 
Hoover......-- sy =" 1929 
aa oe nia William N. Doak..«|/Va....} 1930 

F. D. Roosevelt. Frene Perkins. N. ¥.,] 1933 
Truman...... .|L.B.Schwellenbach| Wash. 1945 
SETS ae Maurice J. Tobin, .|Mass..| 1948 


‘Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress, 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. ‘one 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on uy 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, w ich was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted “articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.” 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name “‘The United States of America,”-“and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 
remained in force until March 4, 1789, when the 
Sige ries of the United States was proclaimed 
n effec 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been frequently made were 
merely presiding officers of the Continental Con- 
gress. 

The Articles of Confederation, se adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1791, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the Sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name Chosen or elected Born Died 
MSR ASER INCL OLIN, Wien ocr dw ali ieswibihw: «isin, essays che baeaners Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
omry Middleton, S.-C... es sees ab eee kee esa kiss Oct. 22,1774 1717 1784 
PFOM ROM MAMCOION, | Vide. < sive cca soa slewlod eek sbalows Fee May 10,1775 1721 1775 
WM. FIANCOCK, MASS., ccicisccy es cvcch os per oct cc¥E van May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
PPM TGAUTONS |S. Os ee chic c's bcd ee pela ace oa lp eae ale NOV ly LAr 1724 1792 
MEET URGE GI Ns oh ice a. big: ad-blva ccd MLTR a cles nkotb a Dee. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel Huntington, Conn.........6.c0peccveees ecu Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
ipomaaiekean: Del (1),....cscc.csockee ioe liene July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
John Hanson, Md. g) 4,4 oye! oeients aerate Mien. Teerercame Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
RMARSIBOUUINOL: INLD. vis ccocks eee caer es Mees Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
PeNGMAnUVETin Pas ccs ss... on eer Aer ee ae Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
Bean eury Lee, Va... sv viel vlollbiivic tube y wecws 6 Nov, 30, 1784 1732 1794 
Jonn Hancock, Mass. (8)........c0haecbec ec licn Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass.............0..011 2.2221. June 6, 1785 1738 1796 
RBC rotie CAMA PB aise» osce.n 4, us cnet eee ae ee ee Feb. _2,:1787 1734 1818 
ReAASHCATIMAN, VG os cies ¥cie sees anda eee ce Ban paca Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


iFirst president to serve after final ratificati 
Congress, March 1, 1781. 2First pres 
1781. ®Did not serve owing to illness. 


on of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 
ident to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 


Spears of F 


Name State | Time 


Lol mes sae aaits ts 
ober ~ 4. -dtunter,...<. in ate cleanses 1839-1841 
MOM IEG L os leer pears By en es wckiss's 1841-1843 
John W. Jones............ Mace. 1843-1845 
ohn W, Davis:...../ Hae ie Ind, 1845-1847 
Robert C. Winthrop....... Mass....... 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb. ....... emt (Ganon: +. ./1849-1851 
MAN MBOYGior oe Oc cs cet ce ss Beyaecwcre 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks....... Mass, - 11856-1857 


Justices' of the United States Supreme Court 


Service £ 


Name 
Chief Justices in Italics. 


William Cushing, Mass... .|1789-1810 

James Wilson, Pa.....+.|1789-1798| 8/1742/1798 
John Blair, Va..........+ 1789-1796| 6|1732)1800 
Robert H. Harrison, Md..|1789-1790| 1|1745/1790 
James Iredell, N.C. ..,{1790-1799| 9}1751|1799 


John Rutledge, 8.'C.......|1795-(a 73 

Samuel Ghane Mace ee £211796-1811| 15]1741/1811 

Oltwer Elsworth, Conn .(b) .|1796-1799| _ 41745 

Bushrod Washington, Va. .|1798-1829] 31|1762|1829 

one Marehath Ni SON ie 1BO1 21835 34 1738 1835 
Ohn ars. 0 ¥ We we penis os: 

W: 1804-1834} 30/1771|1834 


illiam Johnson; 8. C..... 
BrockholstLivingston,N.Y 
Thomas Todd, Ky. 

Joseph Story, Mass. 
Gabriel Duval, Md. 
Smith Thompson, N. 
Robert Trimble, Ky...... 
John McLean, Ohio...... 
Henry Baldwin, Pa....... 183 
James M. Wayne,.Ga..... 
Roger B. Taney, Md...... 
Philip P. Barbour, Va.... 
John Catron, Tenn....... 
John McKinley, Ala...... 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... .. 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y..... 
Levi Woodbury, N. H.... 
Robert_C. Grier, Pa...... 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass.... 
John A. Campbell, Ala.... 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... 


Stephen J. 
Saimon P. Chase, Ohio 
Witliam Strong, Pa... 
Joseph P. Bradley, N. J... 
Ward Hunt, N. Y....4.. 
Morrtson R. Watie, Ohio,. 
John M, Harlan. Ky...... 
*Retired. 


1877-1911! 34/1833}1911 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


ame “State Time 
PRIROS LE VORI A Nog kag one ibe ie S. G.,.....,/1857-1859 
William Pennington, ...... Nata eens 1860-1861 
Galusha A. Grow.......... Pa..........|1861+1863 
Schuyler Colfax........... Ind, .|1863-1869 
ames G. Blaine.......... 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr......... 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall..... 1876-1881 
Joseph W, Keifer.......... 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle..... ‘ 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed.......... 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp........05 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed........-. 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson f 1899-1 
Joseph G. Cannon 1903-1911 
Champ Cl 1911-1919 
Frederi 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 1925-1931 
John N. Garner... . 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey. 1933-1935 
Joseph W. Byrns...... 1935-1936 
William 'B. Bankhead...... 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn; j.......3. y 1940-1947 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr...... 1947-1949 
Sam Rayburn....5.2...... Ye 
Name Service ~ 8 3 
Chtef Justices in Italics Term —/Yrs 3 a 
William B. Woods, Ga....}1881-1887; 6)1824]1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio, .|/1881—1889] _7|1824|1889 
. Horace Gray, Mass.......}|1882—1902| 20)1828/1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y ..|1882-1893] 11|1820}1893 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss.}1888-1893 1821/1893 
Melville W. Fuller, Mil..... 1888-1910] 21|1833|1910 
David J. Brewer, Kan... .|1890—1910] 20/1837|1910 
Henry B. Brown, Mich. , ./1891-1906} 15/1836]1913 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 1892-1903} 10/1832/1924 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn..|1893-1895} _2/1832/1895 
Edward D. White, La... .|1894—1910}.16/1845)1921 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .| 1896-1909] 13/1838]1909 
Joseph McKenna, Cal. ., .|1898-1925] 26/1843|1926 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902-1932] 29)1841|1935 
William R. Day, Ohio. . ..|1903-1922] 19]1849|1923 
William’ H. Moody, Mass.|1906-1910| 3/1853}1917 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. .|1910-1914 844}1914 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y..|1910-1916 62]1948 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911-1937| 26/1859|1941 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 1911-1916] &|1857/1916 
Edward D. White, La..... 1910-1921] 10]1845)1921 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 1912-1922} 10)1858)1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn.|1914-1941| 26)1862|1946 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.}1916-19. 22/1856|1941 
John H, Clarke, Oiowene: 1916-1922} 5|1857|1945 
Wiliam H. Taft, Conn... ./1921—1930| _8)1857)1930 
*George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-1938| 15/1862|1942 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922-1939] 16/1866]1939. 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn, |1923-1930| _7/|1865|1930 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y....|1925-1941| 16|1872|1946 
Charles BH. Hughes, N. Y..|19380-1941} 11/1862/1948 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn. . ;|1930-1945| 15/1875]... 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 6 1938 
Hugo L, Black, Ala... ri Ly fees 
estate a Reed, Ky...... 
Felix Frankfurter, Wash... 
William O. Douglas, Wash.|1939-. . 3] 5 
Frank Murphy, Michigan ,/1940-1949} 9/1890/1949 
Harlan F. Stone, N, ¥.... .|1941-1946] 5|1872}1946 
James F. Byrnes, 8, C....|1941-1942] 1)1879).... 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-....]... 1892]... 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . |1943-1949|} 6/1894/1949 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio ..}1945-....}.../1888].... 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky|1946.....]... 1890|.... 
Tom C. Clark, Texas..... 1949-....)... 1899|.... 
Sherman Minton, Indiana.!1949-....]... 1890 


(a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800. 


Note—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as.an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 


Bept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 
There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. 


1789. 
Justice 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 
wrote to the President saying, ‘‘I cannot accept the appointment.’’ 


Congress, on 


March 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The Supreme Court of the 


United States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


six of whom shall constitute a quorum.’’ 


Oath of the President; Judicial and Executive Officers 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’? (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So 
help me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 
for the duration of the oath, with his right hand 
slightly -raised.) 


Federal judges and justices take the following 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties of 
office: ‘‘I, , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
So help me God,’’ 


Alabama 


Governor—Gordon Persons, D., sav ihe 


Lieut. erp erates B. Alien, D., $22 per 


. Garrett, b, hia 


. of State—Mrs. Agnes cere Bo $6,000. 


ead STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, 
bers receive $20 per day during legislative sessions, 
ee travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one time). 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 105; Rep. 1.° Total, 106. 


Arizona 
Governor—Howard Pyle, R., $10,000. 
Atty General—Fred ©. Wilson, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—E, ie a ie Sia pe Ff eu 
Auditor—Jewel ordan, D., 
Supt, Public Instruction—M. L. Brooks, D., 
,500. 
ee of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $6,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE - 
Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 
pers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $17. 
They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 
20¢ per mile one way 
Senate—Dem. 19 (total). 
House—Dem., 61; Rep. 11. Total, 


Arkansas - 
Governor—Sidney S. McMath, D.,- $10,000 
Lieut. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500. 
Ait’y General—Ike Murry, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5, ates 
Auditor—J. Oscar Humphrey, D., Se 
Sec. of State—C. G. (Crip) Hall, ay 000. 

STATE FE Sse 
Meets odd ‘years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem,, 98; Rep., 2.. Total, 100. 


Caliternia 
Governor—Earl Warren, R., $25,000 


72. 


Lieut. Governor—Goodwin ake ne R,, 
$12,000. 
Controller—Thomas Kuchel, R., $12,0 


Att’y General—Edmund G. Brown, D., 38, 000. 

Treasurer—Charles G. Johnson, R., $12 

was Public Instruction—Roy SR ee p., 
$15,0! 

Og of State—Prank M, Jordan, R., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

MeetS in general sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
uary; budget sessions, even years, in March, ai 
Sacramento. Members receive $3,600 annually, 
plus mileage and $14 daily expenses while attend- 
ing sessions. 

Senaté—Dem., 12; Rep., 28. Total, 40. 

Assembly—Dem., 33; Rep., 46; Vac., 1. Total 80. 


Colorado 
Governor—Dan Thornton, R., $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Gordon’ Allott, R., $1,800. 
Att'y General—Duke Dunbar, R., $7,000. 
Treasurer—Earl E, Ewing, R., $6,500. 
Auditor—Homer F. Bedford, D., $6,000. 
Sec, of State—George J. Baker, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 
bers receive $2,400 for the biennium; also al- 
lowed mileage at the rate of 10¢ per mile. 

Senate—Dem., 15; Rep., 20. -Total 35. 

House—Dem., 18; Rep., 47. Total, 65. 

Connecticut 

Governor—John Lodge, R., $12, 


Lieut, Governor—Edward N. Alien: es $4,500. 
Comptroller—Fred R. Zeller, R., 8.000, 
Att’y General—George C. Conway, R., $12,500. 
Yreasurer—Joseph A. Adorno, R., $8, 

See, of State—Alice K. Leopold, R., $8, 000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 
Senate—Dem., 19; Rep., 17. Total, 36. 
House—Dem., 87; Rep., 190. Total, 277. 
Delaware 


Governor—Elbert N. Carvel, D., $7,500. 

Lieut. Governor—Alexis I. duPont Bayard, D., 
$12 per diem during session of aba 

Att'y General—H. Albert Young, R., $6,000. 


in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 


| bers receive $17:50. per day for 60 days. 


ee ee in 


bers receive $2,000 
House—Dem., 18: Rep., 19. 


Florida 
Governor—Fuller Warren, © aay 
Comptroller—Clarence M. gr tn 
Att’y General—Richard W. 
Trecaiver=T: Edwin Larson, D. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. ey, rn 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $10,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 
Senate—Dem., (total). 
House—Dem., 93; Rep., 3. Total, 96. 


Georgia - 
Governor—Herman E. Talmadge, D., $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—S. Marvin Griffin, D., $2,000. 
Comptreiler General—Zach D. Cravey, Di, 


7,500. 
. Att'y General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 
ef Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. - 


- Supt, 
Sec. of State—Ben W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Adanta. Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day on in session. 
Senate—Dem., 54 (tote 
House—Dem.,” 205 (tote), 


Idaho 


Governor—Len Jordan, R., $7,50 

Lieut. Governor—Edson H. Lng R., $15 per 
day plus $5 per day expenses while attending 
session of legislature. While serving in Gover- 
nor’s absence he received same rate of pay per 
jay as the Governor, 

Att’y General—Robert E. Smylie, R., $5,000. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Lela ie ree R., $5,000. 
» $5,000. 


Auditor—N. P. Neilson, R., $5,00: 
Supt. ef Schools—Alton B. Tere , 
Ste ca of Mines—George A. McDowell, R., 
Sec. of State—Ira H. Masters, D., $5,000, 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in. January, at Boise. Mem- 
vers receive $10 per day ‘served, plus $5 per day 


oxpenses, 
Senate—Dem., 15; Rep., 29. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 23; Rep., 36. Total, 59. 

Illinois | 


Governor—Adlai E. Stevenson, D., $12,000. 
Lieut, Governor—Sherwood Dixon, D., A 
Att'y Generai—Ivan A. Elliott, D., $90 
Trcasurer—wW illiam— G, Stratton, R., $5,000, 
kerry Public Accounts—Benjamin 0. Cooper, 
Supt. 
Rit ,000, 
Sec. of State—Edward J. Barrett, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Springfield. 
Members receive $6,000 for the biennium, 


Public Tnstruction— Vernon. L.. Nickell, 


Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 31. Total, 51. 
House—Dem., 69; Rep., 84. Total; 153. 
Indiana 


Governor—Henry F. Schricker, D., $11,500 ($15,- 
000, plus expenses effective Jan. 1953). 
Lieut. Governor—John A, Watkins, D., $11,500, 


ea z General—J. Emmett McManamon, D., 
e ireneurcieaieee te Fortune, Ry, $11,500, 
Auditor—Frank T. Millis, R., $11, 

hehe Public Instruction—Wilbur Se aniee R., 
3 


Sec, of State—Leland Smith, R., $11,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1, 200 per year, and 20¢ per 
mile for one round trip for a iaaceat 


Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 28; Vac., 1. Total, 50. 

House—Dem., 40; Rep., 60. Total, ‘100. 
Towa 

Governor—William §. Beardsley, R., $12,000. 


Lieut. Governor—William H. Nicholas, 
$4,000 per session. 

Att'y General—Robert L 
Tresearersaktt L. 


R., 


L. Larson, R., $7,500. 
Abrahamson, R., $6,500. 


Auditor—Chet _ ee F, Pl 
Bee, uti of Agriculture-Civde, 3 ba age 


Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $6,500 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
_ _ Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 per session. 
Senate—Dem., 9; Rep., 41. Total, 50. 
House—Dem,, 15; Rep., 93. Total, 108. 


Kansas 
Governor—Edward F. Arn, R., $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Fred Hall, R., nals 
Att’y General—Harold R. Fatzer, $7,000 
Treasurer—Richard T, Fadely, F000. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., & 000, 

Supt. Public Instruction—Adel Throckmorton, 


,000. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $6,000. 
‘STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Topeka. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day, plus $7 per day for 
pep enses. Limit, $300 per session. 
te—Dem., 6; Rep., 34. Total, 40. 
House—Dem., 20: Rep., 105. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 
Governor—Lawrence W. Wetherby, D., $10,000. 
» Lieut. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $30 
a day. During sessions, the sdme'as the Gover- 
: a ke eas in his absence; ‘at other times $3, 060 


* Atty General—J.- D. Buckman, D.; a 500. 
Treasurer—Pearl F.. Runyon, D., $6,0 

%G Auditor—T. Herbert Tinsley, D., $6 “a0; 
Supt. Public Instruction—Wendell P. Butler, D., 


500. 
Sec. of State—Chas. K. O'Connell, D., $6,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session. 
Senate—Dem., 28; Rep:, 10. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 73; Rep., OT. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 

Governor—Earl K. Long, D., $15,001 

Lieut. Governor—William J. Dodd, %., $7,500. 

Att'y General—Bolivar E. Kemp, Jr., D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $8,500 

Auditor—L. B. Baynard, D,, $8,500, 

Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $12,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years, in May, at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $20 per day and mileage of 10¢ 
per mile in going and returning from session, 
not to exceed 8 trips. 


R., 


a ee y toy ly ee ee 


«7 


Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 
House—Dem., 100 (total). 
Maine 


Governor—Frederick G. Payne, R., $10,000. 
Att’y General—Alexander A. LaFleur, R., nee 
JTreasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, R., $5,0 
Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., $7,000. 
Sec. of State—Harold I. Goss, R., $7,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
ke hag $850 per session; presiding officers, 


$1,0 

Beawes Tein 2; Rep., 31...Total, 33. 
House—Dem., 24: Rep:, 125; Ind; 1; Vac, 1: 
Total, 151. 

oe Maryland 


Governor—Theddore f McKeldin, R., $4,500. 
Comptroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $8,0 000. 
Att’y General—Hall Hammond, D., aby 000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles, D., $2,5 

Sec. of State—John R. Reeves, R., $2, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE | 
Meets oddyears, in January, even years in 
February, at Awnapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, each $2,050 per year. 


Senate—Dem., 18; Rep., 11. Total, 29. 
House—Dem., 88; Rep., 35. Total, 123. 
Massachusetts 


Governor—Paul A. Dever, D., $20,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Charles F. Jeff Sullivan, D., 
8,000. 
¥ Att’y General—Francis E. Kelly, D., es 000. 
YTreasurer—John E. Hurley, D., $9,000 
Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $9,0 00. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Edward J. Cronin, 


D,, $9,000. sparp LEGISLATURE : 
Meets annually in January, at Boston, Mem- 
pers receive $3,750 per session, plus travel expenses. 


enate—Dem., 18; Rep., 22, Total, 40. 
Fone sDera,” 124; Rep., 114; Vac., 2. Total, 240. 
Michigan 


Governor—G,. Mennen - eiitams, D., $22,500. 


wary $3 5 300 Pi $2,400 Me esident of S 
> Att us as Pr nn 
Nets wp o00- R. General—Frank G : 


R., 
enate. 
G. Millard, R., $12,500, 
easuret—D, Hale eae R., $12,500. 


Cc. Pee tes 


Auditor General—J B, Martin, Jr, Ra 
Supt. Public Instruction—Lee M. Thurston, R., 
$12,500, : 


Sec, of State—Fred M. Alger, Jr., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 


$12,500. 


bers receive $2,400 per year. 


Senate—Dem., 7; Rep., 25. Total, 32. ' 
House—Dem., 34; Rep., 66. Total, 100. 
Minnesota 


Governor—E, Elmer Anderson, R., $15,000. 
Lieut. Governor—vacancy, $6,000. 

Att’y General—J. A. A. Burnquist, ie $13,000. 
Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., ee 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000 

Sec. of State—Mike Holm,' R., $11, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul, Mem- 


bers receive $3,000 per term. 


Senate—67, élected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 

Governor—Hugh White, D.,; $15,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $3,000 per 
regular session. 

Att’y General—J. P. Coleman, D., $8,500. 

Treasurer—Newton James, D., 500. 
Papers Public Accounts—William D. Neal, D., 

Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb., D., $7,500. 

Sec. of State—Heber Ladner, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $2,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
140 (total). 


Missouri 
Governor—Forrest Smith, D., $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., oe $7,500. 
Att’y General—J. E. Taylor, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—M,. E. Morris, D., $7,500 
Auditor--W. H. Holmes, D. ,500. 

Sec. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City. 
Members $125 per month and mileage allowance. 
Senate—Dem., 21; Rep., 13. Total, 
House—Dem., 85; Rep., 69. Total, 154. 


Montana 


Governor—John W. Bonner, D., $7,500, 

Lieut. Governor—Paul Cannon, D., $12 per 
day while serving as President of the Senate and 
the same salary as the Governor while serving 
as Acting Governor. 

tt’y General—Arnold H. Olsen, D., on” 500. 

Treasurer—John E. Henry, R., pia 

Auditor—John J, Holmes, D., $4, 

Supt. Public Instruction—Mary Me "Bonaons D,, 


$4,200. 
Sec. of State—Sam W. Mitchell, D., $4,200. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Helena. Mém- 
bers receive $10 per day while in session. 


e 


House—Dem., 


Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 28; Ind., 2. Total, 56. 

House—Dem,, 41; Rep., 49. Total, 90. 
Nebraska 

Governor—Val Peterson, R., $10,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Charles Warner, R., $1,744. 

Att’y General—Clarence S,. Beck, R.; $6,500. 


apreasironserauk Heintze, R., $6,500. 


Auditor Public Accounts—Ray C. Johnson, R., 


Instruction—Freeman Decker, 


R., $6,500. 


N-P., $6,500. 
Sec. of State—James S. Pittenger, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
bers receive $872 per year and travel allowance 
of 6¢ per mile 
Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators. 


Nevada 


Governor—Charles H. Russell, R., $7,600. 

Lieut. Governor—Clifford A. Jones, D., $50 per 
month, plus $17 per day during sessions of 60 days 
(as presiding officer). When acting as Governor, 
$15 per day. 

Controller—Peter Merialdo, R., $5,4 


Att’y General—W. ap Mathews, D., ty 200. 


if 


Treasui ; n W. 
Ave Publis taste 
Sec. of State—John Koontz, R., $5,400. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $15 per day. 
enate—Dem., 6; Rep., Z 
Assembly—Dem., 23; Rep., 20. Total, 43. 
(Note: The 1951 Legislature increased the 
Assembly to 47. members for future sessions.) 


D., $5,400. 


: New Hampshire 


Governor—Sherman Adams, R., $10,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur E. Bean, R., $6,000. 
Att’y General—Gordon M. Tiffany, R., $8,500. 


Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, R., $6,275. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Concord.” Mem- 

bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 

Senate—Dem., 6;  Rep., 1 Total, 24. 

House—Dem,, 133; Rep., 263; Ind., 3. 
399. 


Total, 


New Jersey ane 
Governor—Alfred E. Driscoll, R., $20,000. 
Att’y General—Theo. D. Parsons, R., $15,000. 
Treasurer—Walter T. Margetts Jr., R., $5,000. 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $9,000. 

Sec. of State—Lloyd B. Marsh, R., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton, Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly, $4,000 each. 
Senate—Dem., 5; Rep., 16. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Dem., 17; Rep., 43. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Governor—Edwin L. Mechem, R., $15,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Tibo J. Chavez, D., $2,100 

(60 days as President of Senate while in session). 
Att’y General—Joe L. Martinez, D., $9,000 
Treasurer—R. H, Grisson, D., $7,500. 
Auditor—Robert D. Castner, D., $7,500. 

Supt. Public Instruction—Tom Wiley, D., $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Beatrice Bassett Roach, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Santa Fe. 
Members receive $10 per day. 


Senate—Dem., 18; Rep., 6. Total, 24. 
House—Dem., 46; Rep., 9. Total, 55. 
New York 


Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, R., $25,000. 

Lieut, Governor—Frank C. Moore, R., $10,000, 

Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, R., $20,000. 

Att’y General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, R., 
$20,000, 

Sec. of State—Thomas J. Curran, R., $15,000. 

(For complete list of officials see pp. 85-87.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 
bers: receive $5,000 per year. 

Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 33. Total, 56. 

Assembly—Dem., 87; Rep., 63. Total, 150. 

North Carolina 

Governor—W. Kerr Scott, D., $15,000, plus $5,600 
for travel and expenses. 

Lieut. Governor—H, P. Taylor, D.,' $2,100 per 
year, plus $20 per day not to exceed 90 days per 
regular session, 

Att’y General—Harry McMullan, D., $8,400. ‘ 

Treasurer—Brandon P. Hodges, D., $7,500. 

Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, D., $7,500. 
ahaa Public Instruction—Clyde A. Erwin, D., 

Sec, of State—Thad Eure, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 90 days. 
Senate—Dem., 48; Rep., 2. Total, 50, 
House—Dem,, 110; Rep., 10. Total, 120, 


North Dakota 


Governor—C, Norman Brunsdale, R., $6,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Ray Schnell, R., ,000. 
Att’y General—E. T. Christianso! » R., $5,000. 
Treasurer—Albert Jacobson, R. $3, 
Auditor—Berta E. Baker, R., $3,300. 

an Public Instruction—M, F. Peterson, 
Sec, of State—Thomas Hall, R.} $3,300, 
(State officers receiving $3,300 per annum have 

$1,500 annually during 


R., 


been given additional 
present biennium.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in J 
Members receive $5 per days ba gat san 
Senate—Dem., 1; Rep., 48. Total, 49. 
House—Dem., 1; Rep., 112. Total, 113, 


etion—Glenn A. Duncan, R., 


STATE LEGISLATURE | a 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. — 
ae receive $2,600 Pe Bo Boreas ‘ 
enate— +t; Rep., 26. » 33. 
Wouse sent 36; Rep., 98; Ind., 1. Total, 135. 


Oklahoma 


Governor—Johnston Murray, D., $15,000: 
Berry, D., $3,600. 
Ww: D., $12,000. 
Treasurer—A. S. J, Shaw, D., $7,200. 


Bs 000. 
Public Instruction—Oliver Hodge,’ D., 
$12,000. 


Sec. of State—John D. Conner, D., $6,000. 


“STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for 75 days while 
session, and $100- per month when not in session. 
Senate—Dem., 40; Rep., 4. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 99; Rep., 19. Total, 118. 


- Oregon 
Governor—Douglas McKay, R., $11,000. 
Att’y General—George Neuner; R., $3,800. 
Treasurer—Walier J. Pearson, D., $8,800. 
§ Gant Public Instruction—Rex Putnam, N-P., 
7,920. 
Sec. of State—Earl T. Newbry, R., $8,800. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem-~- 
bers receive $600 per year. : 
Senate—Dem., 9; Rep., 21. Total, 30. 
House—Dem., 9; Rep., 51. Total, 60. 


Pennsylvania | 


Governor—John S. Fine, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. pl bbe S H. Wood, R., $15,000 
Att’y General—Robert E. Woodside, R., $15,000° 
Treasurer—Charles R. Barber; R., $15,000. 

Auditor—Weldon Heyburn, R., $15,000. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Gene D. 


R., $15,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 
Senate—Dem., 20; Rep., 30. Total, 50. 
Po en 87; Rep., 120; vacancy, 1. Total, 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15,000. i 
Lieut. Governor—John S. McKiernan, D., $5,000. 
Att’y General—William E. Powers, D;, $11,000. 
General Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., 


Smith, 
20 


$9,000. 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Ba ee $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
mile 


Senate—Dem., 22; Rep., 22. Total, 44. 
House—Dem,, 67; Rep., 32; vac., 1. Total, 100. 


South Carolina 


Governor—James F. Byrnes, D., $12,000. 
Be to B. Timmerman, Jr., 

Comptroller General—E. C, Rhodes, D. $7,500. 

Att’y General—T. C. Callison, D., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $7,500. 

Supt. of Education—Jesse T. Anderson, -D., 


500, 
Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. 
Members receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 
House—Dem., 125 (total). 


South Dakota 


Governor—Sigurd Anderson, R., $9,100. 
et: Governor—Rex Terry, R., $2,100 per bien~ 
nium, 
Att’y General—Ralph A. Dunham, R., $6,900. 
Treasurer—Theodore Mehlhaf, R., 40) 
Spaobgeg een eg hee Bete R., $5,400. 
upt. ie Information—Harold S. 
N-P., $5,400. . eign 
Sec. of State—Geraldine Ostroot, R., $5,400. 


$7 


’ 


jaa Spenmeesce ; 
-Governor—Gordon Browning, D., $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Walter M. ene Go Saat 
Comptroller—Cedric Hunt, D., $7,800 
Att’y Sele Tey H. Beeler, D., $10,500. 
Treasurer—W. N. Estes, D., $7,800. 
Sec. of State—James H . Cummings, D., $7,800. 


F STATE LEGISLATURE 
‘Meets ‘odd years, in January, at Nashville. 
Members receive $4.00 per day during session. 

| Senate—Dem., 29; Rep., 4. Total, 33. 
House—Dem.,, 80; Rep., 19. Total, 99. 


: Texas 


Governor—Allan Shivers, D., $12,00 

Lieut. Governor—Ben Ramsey, D., "10 per day 
while presiding over Senate, plus living quarters; 
' Governor’s salary when- acting as Governor. 

Comptroller—R. S. Calvert, D., $6,000. 

Att’y General—Price Daniel, ,. _ S10, 000. : 

Treasurer—Jesse James, 'D., $6, 258 

Sec. of State—John B. ‘Shepperd, D:, $6, 000, a 


a STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in:January, at Austin. Mem- 
_ bers receive $10 per day for first 120 days; $5 
—-per day any remaining days in- ‘session. 
Senate—Dem., 31! (total): 
_ House—Dem., 149; “Rep.,, jhe Total, 150. 


Governor—J. Bracken Lee; R., ca 500. 

Att’y General—Clinton Vernon, , $6,000. 

Treasurer—Ferrell H. Adams, D 84, 800. 

Auditor—Reese, M. Reese, D., $4,800. 

Supt. Public Instruction—&. Allen Bateman, D., 
$10,000. 

Sec. of State—Heber.Bennion, Jr., D., $5,400. 


ee 


30; Rep., 30. Total, 60. 


eS 
| STATE LEGISLATURE 

s Meets odd years, in January, at Salt, Lake City. 
_ Members receive: $1,000 per two year term. 

4 Senate—Dem., 15;, Rep., 8: Total, 23. 

1’ House—Dem., 


Vermont 


_ Governor—Lee E. Emerson, R., $10,000. 
3 Lieut. Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, R., $2,000, 
plus mileage allowance during session of “legisla- 
ture. 

Att’y General—Clifton G. Parker, R., $6,000. 
j R., $6,500. 

“ 6,000. 
6,000. 


Treasurer—George H. Amidon, 
Auditor of Accounts—David Anderson, R., 
Sec. of State—Howard E, Armstrong, R., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $750 per session, plus mileage 
allowances of 20¢ per mile. 
Senate—Dem., 1; Rep., 29. eee 
House—Dem., 22; Rep.. 219; Ind., 
2. Total, 246. 


30. 
3; not seated, 


; Virginia 
; Governor—John S. Battle, ne $15,000 plus main- 

tenance of Governor’s mansion. 
Lieut. Governor—L. Preston Collins, D., $1,260 
each biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 


er year for travel: 
sd watt General—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., 


W. Dillon, D., $8,000. 

"Hreasurer— Pabije Accounts—L. Gordon, Bennett, 
D., $8,370. 4 

Secretary of Commonwealth—Mrs. Thelma Y. 
Gordon; D., $5,7 

aa LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years, in January, at Richmond. 

Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
n. 

eas ae 38; Rep., 2. Total, 

House—Dem., 91; Rep., 7; Ind., 2 


Washington 


Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, R., $15,000 plus 

$12,000 for maintenance of state mansion. 
Lieut. Governor—Victor A. Meyers, D., $6,000. 
Att'y General—Smith Troy, D., sio, 
Treasurer—Tom Martin, D., $8,500 
Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D., $8,500. 
Supt. pone Instruction—Pearl A. Wanamaker, 

i N-P., $8,500 
eee of State—Earl Coe, D., $8,500. 


0. 
Total, 100. 


Cap 


. Att'y Genes Wills m C, 


Treasurer—Warren R. Smith, R., $7, 580 
Supt. Public -Instruction—George. E.. Wateen 
| N-P, $10,000. Bes 2 


Patteson, ‘D,, $10. 
Marian 


Governor—Okey 


Treasurer—Willi ee 
Auditor—Edgar 3. Sims, D 
punts got Schools —W. |W 
ec, 


STATE LEGISLATURE. i 
Meets odd years, in January, at pay 
Members receive $500 per Gea ‘4 
Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., 9. Total, 33, 
House—Dem., "67; Rep., 27. Total, 9 


Wisconsin 


Governor—Walter J. Kohler, R., $12,500. 

Lieut, Governor—George M. Smith, R., 
for two-year term. 

Att’y General—Vernon W. Thomson, R., $8, 200 


, 
ne ~ 


Sec. of State—Fred R. Zimmerman, R., St 00. 
, (In 1953 Governor will receive $14,000; Attorney 
General, $10,000; Supt. Public Instruction, $10,500; 
Treasurer and Secretary of State, $8,000 each. doo 


STATE LEGISLATURE ‘ 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison, Mem 
bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—Dem,, 7; Rep., 26. Total, 33. 
House—Dem,, 24: Rep., 76. Total, i00. 


Wyoming, 


Governor—Frank A. Barfett, R., $10,00 
Att’y General—Harry S. Harnsberger, Re ‘$6, 500. a 
Treasurer—J. R. Mitchell, R., $6,800. 
Auditor—Everett T, Copenhaver, R.,. $6,800. 
Su e Public Instruction—Miss Edna B, ‘Stolt, 


6,800. 
Sec. of State—C. J. Rogers, R., $6, 800. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. 
Members receive $12 per day while in session, 
plus $6 per day for expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 10; Rep., 17. Total, (27. 
House—Dem., 17; Rep., 39. Total,. 56 


Alaska 


Governor—Ernest Gruening, 2 Ais 

Att’y General—J. Gerald William De 510, 000. 

Treasurer—Henry Roden, D., $8,000. 

Sec. of Alaska—Joseph W. Kehoe, D., $10,000. 
plus $2,500 cost of living allowance. (Acting Gov= 
ernor when the Governor is out of the Territory.) 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Juneau. ert 
bers receive $900 per diem. 
Senate—Dem., 8; Rep., 8. Total, 16. / 
House—Dem.,. 14; Rep., 10. Total, 24, 


Hawaii 


Governor—Oren E. Long, D., $16, 

Att’y General—Walter D. Apvoraeiie -o $12,480. 

Treasurer—Vacancy, $10,680. 

Auditor—Joseph Dickson, D., $10,6 
aie uun Public Instruction—Dr. W. Harold Loper, 

Secretary of Hawaii—Frank G. Serrao, D., $12,- 
000 from Federal Gov’t and $1,080 from Territory. 

Adjutant General—Brig. Gen. F, Ww. Makinney, 


$12,522. 
LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in February, at Honolulu. 
Members receive $1, 000 plus travel allowance, 

Senate—Dem., 6; Rep., 9. Total, 15. 

House—Dem., 9; Rep., 21. Total, 30. 


R., 


Puerto Rico 


$ Governor—Luis Munoz-Marin, Pop. Dem., 
10,600. 
Att’y General—Victor Gutierrez Franqui, P-D., 


$10,000. 
Treasurer—Sol Luis Descartes, P-D, $10,000. 
Auditor—Rafael de J. Cordero, P-D, $10,000. 
oe ccun xe Secretary—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, 


, $10,000. 
LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually in February, at San Juan, . 
Members receive $3,000 per annum, 

Senate—Pop, Dem., 17; Statehood Party, 1; 
Soc:, 1. Total, 19. < 

House—Pop. Dem,, 38; Statehood Party,.1. Total, 
39. ; 


vada x 
New Hampshire. . 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York....... 
North Caroling... 
portly Dakota. . . 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands... . 
RLM iccrelslctejo ss: 5 + 


Montpelier ; 
Richmond 


Charlotte Amalie... . 
. {Agana 


James F. Byrnes, D.. 


. (Sigurd Anderson, R. 


Gordon Browning, D 
Allan Shivers, D 


Lee 

John 8. Battle, D 
Arthur B. Langlie, R 
Okey L. Patteson, D 
Walter J. Kohler, R 


Ernest. Gruening (1) 
Orep E. L 


ong, D 
Luis Munoz-Marin, D (2) 


Morris F. de Castro (1)...3... 


Carlton Skinner (1) 


(1) Nominated by the ra, 1848, and confirmed by the Senate. 


popular vote; elected Nov. 2 


and 
gs 19 
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Jan, 
Indefinite 
Sept.1954 


ort ee 


(2) First governor-to be elected by 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D; Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., aii Soc., Socialist. 


Mayor or 
Gity “) city. Manager Term City (*) a” Manger Term 
Abilene, Tex... / *Austin P. “Hancock.. ../1950, Apr. ||Bay City, Mich.|*George MacPhall..... 1948, Dec 
Akron, Ohio. ..|Chas. . Slusser, R...*./1954, Jan Bayonne, N. J./Charles Pe UREN 951, May 
Alameda, Calif. }*Carl Froerer.......... 1948, July ||Beaumont, Tex.|*Mrs. J. Brockman. 1948, July 
Albany, N. Y..|/Erastus Corning, 2d, D.|1953, Jan. || Belleville, ae ee) is eh Cainoun N-P...|1953, May 
Albuquerque. ..|*Charles KE, Wells...... 1934, Apr..||Belleville, N, J.!P. A. Waters, D., act. ..}1954. May 
Alexandria, La.|Carl B. Close, D...... 1953, June)| Bellingham, .. .|Jack Mulhern, N-P.. .|1952, June 
Alexandria, Va.j}*W. Guy Ancell....... 1949, Sept.||Belmont, Mass.|Board of Selectmen....|........_. 
Alhambra, Cal.|*Edward A. Ingham, , ./1945, Nov. ||Belolt, Wisc....|*A. D. Telfer. ........ 1936, July 
Aliquippa, Pa,.|Louis Fontana, D.....|1954, Jan. ||/Berkeley, Calif.|*Ross Miller.......... 1927, ct; 
Allentown, Pa. .|/B. C, Diefenderfer, R, .|1956, Jan. ||Berwyn, Ill. ...|/William J. ee -|1953, Apr. 
Alton, Ill...... Earl Linkogle, N-P Bethlehem, Pa. pat B. Schaffer, -|1954, Jan. 
Altoona, Pa....|Walter H. Grove, Beverly, Mass..|C. S. Wilkinson, NE. . 1953, Jan, 
Amarillo, Tex.,|*N. Y. Moss.......... Beverly Hills... Dank Olson, NEP. cc. 95 
AmsterdamN. Y|Burtiss E. Deal, R. 5: Binghamton. . Brie Kramer, TW 
Anderson, Ind..|Nolan C. Wright, BR. 21/1956, Jan Birmingham. W. Cooper Green, D 
AnnArbor,Mich.|Wm. BE. Brown, Jr., R..|1952, Apr. Bloomfeld, N.J.|Donald H, Scott. 
Anniston, Ala. .|Board of Commissioners Bloomington. . .|Cecil R. Cone, D.. 
Appleton, Wisc.|Robert L. Romer, N-P.|/1952, May ||Boise, Idaho. . .|Potter Howard, R. 
Ariington,Mass.|Board of Selectmen Boston, Mass. .|John B. Hynes, D. B 
Asheville, N. C.)*J. Weldon Weir...... 1950, Apr. Bridgeport’. ...|Jasper McLevy, Soc. ..|1954, Jan. 
Ashland, Ky,..|*Jack Maynard....... 1951, Feb. ||Bristol, Conn. . bree Donovan, Ind. .|1953, Noy. 
Atlanta, Ga....|Wm. B. Hartsfield, D. ltgea’ Jan. ||Brockton, Mass. Gerald Lucey, D 1954, Jan 
Atlantic City. .|Joseph Altman, R..... 1952, May ||Buffalo, N. Y.. Teaco Mruky Revi. 54, Jan. 
Auburn, N. Y..|*George F. Train....._ 1944, Jan. |/Burbank, Calif. |*Howard I. Stites MAD a 1935, Noy. 
Augusta, Ga... ee Hamilton, Ind.../1955, Jan. ||Burlington, Ia..|/Thomas Smith, N-P... 1952, Apr, 
Aurora, CLS ere Lloyd H. Markel, al "11953", Apr. |/Burlington, Vt.|J. Edward Moran, D.. .|1952, June 
Austin, Tex,...|*Walter E. Seahoim. .{1950, June|/Butte, Mont, . .|Thomas R ormat Fe: -|1953. May 
Bakersfield, Cal,|/*Carl J. Thornton, .... 1947, July ||Cambridge.....)*John B. Atkinson... .. 1942, Jan. 
Baltimore, Md.|Thos. D'Alesandro Jr., Camden, N. J..|George Brunner, D... .|1955; May 
eS ARPES. Sle 1955, May ||Canton, Ohio. .|Carl F. Wise, R......, 54° Jan. 

Bangor, Me... .|*Jullan H. Orr........ 1950, Oct, ||Cedar Rapids, 
Baton Rouge...|P. Higginbotham, D.../1953, Jan. Ta ea ek eee Clarence Sedive, N-P. .|1952, Apr. 
Battle Creek, : Charleston, Be Ss William Morrison, D.. .}1955, Dec. 

IMAGE wisi. iets s's Wm. VY, Bailey, N-P,..|1953, Apr. ||Charleston., *Joho T. Moore 1947, May 


- Mayor or 
| (*) City Manager 


:|Martin H. Kennelly, D 
Henry Sandusky, ae it's 
*Wilbur R. Kellogg.. 


.|*J. Frank Wiseman.... 
-|Thomas A. Burke, D... 


*Henry M. Kimpel.... 
*William A. Miller 


cero; Tl... .. 
» Cincinnati, O.. 
es 
WeoVa 


Columbus, Ga..|*Joseph A. William. 
Columbus, O...|James Rhodes, R...... 
Concord, N. H.|*Woodbury Brackett.. | 
Corpus Christi. |*W. B. Collier 
onal Bluffs, 

_ Covington, Ky. 
Cranston, RT. 
Cumberland, 


'*Oliver D. Comstock... 
*Edward Abbett....... 
Hoyt W. Lark, R 


Thomas 8. Hee, PATE, 4 


at, Ta. .|Arthur Kroppach, R. . 
Dayton, .|*Russell E. McClure. . 
peation Mich, Orville apo ara, N-P.. 
Decatur, Ill.. ..|Robert E, Willis; N-P.. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Ia: 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Dubuque, 10a 
Duluth, Minn.. a 
Durham, N. GC. 

BH, Cleveland, oO. 

E. Orange, N.J: 
Easton, Pa 

Eau Claire. 

Elgin, I. 
Elizabeth, 

Elkhart, In c 
Elmira, 'N. Y...|*#M 
El Paso, Tex... 
Elyria, Ohio... 
Enid, Okla, 

Erie, Pp; 
Evanston, Ill. 
Byansville, Ind. 
Everett, Mass. 
Everett, Wash > 


Pde Crowley, INPR na 
Henry Arends, N-P 


ye (Court litigation)...... 
.|*LeRoy F. Harlow.,... 


MASSA. 6.6." Peter J. Levanti, D.... 
Flint, Mich. .|*Harold M. Kinder... . 


Fond du Lac, 

WY ASOE ee sn. > Edwin F. Weis, N-P... 
.|Jack Bones D 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft.. Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif... 
Gadsden, Ala. . 
Galesburg, Ill. . 
Galveston. Tex. 


Gary, Ind..... 
Diendale, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, 


Ralph Johnson, R 
ereepers Cartwright, 


.joames B. Austin, R.. 
Dominic Olejniczak, 


Greenville, 0 
Greenwich, Ct. 
Hackensack.. 
Hagerstown, 


Board of Selectmen 
.|Harold V. Reilly 


Herman Mills, R 
*Charles F. Schwaim.. 
Vernon Anderson, R. 


S.S. Skrzycki, N-P.... 
Claude R. Robins, R.,.. 
*Carleton F, Sharpe... 
Claude Robins 
Joseph L. Willett, D... 
Maurice Llewellyn, R.. 
*T, E. Hinson 
Fred M. De Sapio, D 
Oscar Holeombe, D.,.. 


Md 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hamtramck, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Haverford, Pa.. 

Haverhill,Mass. 
Hazelton, Pa... 
High Point,N.C. 
Hoboken, N.J.. 
Houston, Tex. . 


+1 41953, 


.|1956, Jan. 


.{1955, May 


Term 


an. 
1951, May. 


1950, June}; 


1950, Oct: 
1953, Jan, 


1952,°Apr. 


./1952, June 


1954, Jan. 
1947, Sept. 


1954, Jan. 
1948, Dec. 


1957, Apr. 
1953, Apr. 


,|1956, Jan. 


1947, July 


.|1953, Apr. 


1954, Oct, 


-11953, Apr. 


11953, May 
1956, Jan. 


-|1948, Jan. 


1950, July 


.|1953, May 
.|1953, Apr. 


1947, Sept. 
Oct. 


1948, Sept. 


1953, Apr. 
.|1951, Dec, 


1952, Apr. 
1956, Jan, 
1948, Jan. 
1956, Jan. 
1954, Jan. 
1954, Jan. 
1947, July 


‘Lima, 


’ City 


Term; Mayor, date,of expiration; City Manager, date of appointment, 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Oe peel e Prog., Progressive; pide Socialist. 


Kingston, N. ¥. 
Knoxville, Tem 
Kokomo, Ind. 

LaCrosse, Wise. |. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Lakewood, Ohio 


Lancaster, Hite 
Lansing, Mic) 
Laredo, ex 
Lebanon, Pa. - 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lewiston, ‘Me... 
Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Little Rock. . 


Lorain, Ohio... 
Los Angeles... 


t.|| Louisville, Ky.. 


Lowell, Mass.. 
ed "Merion, 


Malden, Mass. . 
Manchester. . 
Meauacele Ohio 
Marion, I s 
Marion, Ohio: 
Mason City, Ta. 
Massilon, Ohio. 
Maywood, Ill. . 
McKeesport,Pa. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass.. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
Meriden, ‘Conn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Miami, F: a. 
Miami Beach. . 
Mich, City, Ind 
Middlet’n, Ct.. 
Middletown, O. 
Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis 
Mobile, Ala, 
Moline, Til... 
Monroe, La. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montgomery. . 


Mt. Vernon ., 
Muncie, Ind... 
Muskegon, 


Nashville, Tenn, 
New Bedford. 
New Britain, Ct. 
New Bruns- 
wick, N. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven... 
New London.. 
New Orleans. . 
New Rochelle. . 
New York, N Yi 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, Ohio.. 


1953, Jan. 


Newburgh,N.Y. 
Newport, rau 
Newport, R. L.; 
Newport News. 


.|*Robert Morrison . 
.| Arthur J. Frawley, N-P 1954, Jan.. 
Lewis B 


- Mayor or 
(*) Gity Manager 


H. 


ham 
aR eee ee ee 7 
Axtell. 


George Dempster, D 

Raymon Gilbert,. py) 
ory J. Ahrens, N-P.. 

Willan N. Teal, R, . 


.)Fletcher Bowron, NP. 
Charles Farnsley, D 
.|*John J. Flannery 


*Evan L. James... 
.|*Steve Matthews, . 


. Janke, Hp 
he Christ Oltman, N-P.|1 
.-|*B. Leroy Gilbert 

-|Clark E. Tucker, 
-|*L. P. Cooking! 


Term 


-{1953, Jan, 
-]1954, Apr. 
1951, June 
1956 


ae ‘11956, Jan 
.|1954, Jan, 


Feb. 
. |1953, Nov. 
2 1953, May. 


1949, July 
1954 


, Jan, 
1953, July 


-/1953, Dec. 


1944, Jan. 


-|1942, Jan, 
.|1949; Feb, 


1949, Sept, 


. Wilson, . -|1953, Nov. 
*Leonard G. Howell... 1947, Sept, 
Fred I. Lampson, R... . 1954, Jan, 
J.T; Benoit, D...... 2: 954, Jan. 
Thomas Wright, R.. . .|1954, Jan. 

.|Ralph J. Leech, R..... 1956, Jan. 
Harold F. Robinson, R.|1954. Jan, 
H. E. Bruce, N-P..... 1954, Jan, 
S. Robert Welrtch, R. .|1954, Jan. 
E. K. Broberg, N-P.. ..|1953, Apr. 
Chas. A. Kinkaid, R., .|1954, Jan, 
*James F. Shurtleff 1950, Jan, 
Thomas Thistle, N-P. .}1954, Jan. 
S. Watkins Overton, ai 1956, Jan. 
William J, Cahiil, D.../1954, Jan, 
*George J. Roark...... 1949, Jan. 
.|*A. Bloodworth....... 950, Apr. 
*Claude A. Renshaw.. .|1925, Sept. 
Russell Hileman, R..../1956, Jan. 
Salvatore Cubeta, R...|1952, Oct, 
.*Herbert W. Starick, ,|1950, Nov 

.|Frank P.Zeidler, Soc ..|1952, Apr. 

.|Erie G. Hoyer, N-P.. 1953, July 

A. Baumhauer, 1953, Oct 
Hjalmar Oakleaf, R 1953, Apr. 
John E, Coon, D...... 1952, July 
Howard eye 1 Pe ei, 52, May 
.|W. A, Gay «eo» {1955; Oct 
Joseph eae becnciele 1956, Jan 
.|Joseph P, Vacearelii D.|1956, Jan 
Joseph R. Barclay; R...|1956, Jan. 
*George F. Liddle..... 1942, May 
Re Te. WD SVIS ie sisters ate 1950, Jan. 
Lester Burnham, N-F../1954, Jan. 
Ben West, .|1955, June 
Edward Pierce, N-P. .{1954, Jan. 
John L, Sullivan, N-P..|1952, Apr. 
John A. Lynch, N-P...|1955, May. 
Edward A. Decarbo, R.|1956, Jan. 
Wm. C. Celentano, R.,|1954, Jan 
.|*Edward R. Henkle....|1944, Dec 
“|deLesseps Morrison, D.|1954, May 
*Ralph D. Klebes..... 1949, Feb. 
Vincent Impellitteri,D .}1954, Jan. 
.|Ralph A. Villani, R....|1953, May 


City 


| (*) Cle/Manager_| Term _ Maneaer 
Term: Mayor, date of Se ety 


Clty'Samager_| Term _ 


D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan 


Newton, Mass.-|Theo. R. ee N-P|1954, Jan. | 
“yennpi eg haya Ernest M. 


Portland, Me. 


est, 


.|*Lyman S. Moore 


Pr teil tiadhes Atay. «scr aby ele elerg 1956, rea 
Norfolk, Va....|*Charles A. Harrell... .|1946, Noy. 
Norristown, Pa.|Wm. March, 

(Burgess) <n. 22 a)-<i6 954, 
Norwalk, Conn./Irving C. Freese, Ind.. .}1953, Nov. 
Norwood, R. Edward Tepe, D.... 1952, Apr. 
Oak Park, Ill...|Robert F. Glaesel, R.. .|1953, Jan. 
Oak Ridge, a a A. Bonnett, 

SVAN Poet Ocal CL ph tb mle one satee Serko 950, Oct. 
Oakland, Calif. «jonn BY ERASBOM ao coyarats' “1947, Jan. 
Ogden, Utah ‘|George T- Frost, D..../1953, Nov 

roy) nee eS i 
Omaha, Neb. ..|Glenn SE ath R.|1954, May 
Orange, N. J...) William H. movin D...11954, May 
Orlando, Fla. ..|William Beardall, D.. .|1953, Jan 
Oshkosh, Wisc.|Ernest R. Siewert ners 1952, Apr 
Owensboro, Ky.|Fred L. Weir, R.. -|1954, Jan. 
Paducah, Ky...|*Victor C. Hobday. -|1947, July. 
Boe 

Golden. Underwood, ae 1953, Apr. 
Pasadena, “Calif/*Don GC. McMillan. ... ./1948, July 
Passaic, N. J...|Morris Pashman, R....{1955, May 
Paterson, N. J. |Lester PT EGU akee ay sca: oe =i~ {1954, Jan 
Pawtucket, R.1I.|Lawrence A. Mc- 
Carthy, Ind. -|1953, 3 Jan, 
Pensacola, Fla../*Oliver J. Semmies, ‘Sr. .11947, June 
Peoria, Ill... . Joseph Malone, D....- 1953, May 
Perth Amboy. .|James Sago Jr., D....|1954, May 
Petersburg, Va.|*Roy F. Ash......-..- 1950, Jan 
Philadelphia. ..|Joseph S. lark, Jr., D.|1956, Jan. 
Phoenix, Ariz. .)*Ray W. Wilson... ... 950, Jan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.|David Lawrence, D..../1954, Jan 
“Pittsfield, Mass./Robert Capless, N-P ...|1954, Jan 
Plainfield, N. J.|Carlyle Crane,'R...... 1953, Jan. 
Pontiac, Mich.. *Walter K, Willman. ../1950, Oct. 
Pt. Arthur, Tex.|/*Charles L. Brazil..... 1951, June 
Pt. Huron, 
Mich......-.. *Jay F. Gibbs 


-}Jobn 
...) Curtis 
en (8 3 oe Welsh 


id 
Texarkana, ‘a C. A. Shiffer 
Toledo, Olio. . 


Union City,N.J. 
Univ. City, Mo. ter 
Utica, N. ¥....{Boyd E. Golder, D 


Portland, Ore. . Dorothy Lee, N-P 1953; Jan. || Verm: 
Portsmouth, O.|*Edward T. Beall 1950, Feb D. H. Jarmouth, N-P..|1952, May 
Portsmouth.Va.|*W. Guy Ancell. 1948, May |}Waco, Tex...../*R. C. Hoppe......... 948, Aug. 
Poughkeepsie. .|R: E. Stevens, R. 1954, Jan || Waltham,Mass 1954, Jan. 
Providence,R.I.| Walter Reynold , D 953, Jan. ||Warwick, R. I..|Joseph Mills, td...... 1953, Jan. 
Pueblo, Colo.../*John Oliver Hall. .|1950, Feb. || Wash., D. . of Comimissioners. .}.........,. 
Quincy, Ill.....|/George-Meyer, Jr., D. .|1953, May Washington, Pa. Elmer R. Wilson, R..../1956, Jan. 
Quincy, Mass. .|*Wm. J. Deegan, Jr... .|1950, Jan. ||Waterbury, Ct. acanons a Snyder, R./1954, Jan. 
Racine, Wisc...|John BE. Gothner, N-P.. 1952, Apr. || Waterloo, ie UE rAS Touchae, D..... 1952, Apr. 
Raleigh, N. C..|*Roy 8. Braden,...... 1947, July Watertown, 
Reading, Pa. ..|James Bamford, R...../1955, Jan. WEBRS scr toe Board of Selectmen =s_ ij. «=... . 2... 
Revere, Mass. .|*Edward Monahan. ...|1950, Jan. ||Watertown,N.Y|.*C. Leland Wood...../1940, Jan. 
Richmond, Ind.|Lester Meadows, R....|1956, Jan. || Waukegan, Ill, Robert Coulson, R...../1953, May 
Richmond, Va..|*Sherwood Reeder... ..|/1948, Sept.|| Wausau, Wisc..|Herbert Giese, N-P....|1954, Apr. 
Riverside, Cal..}Wm. C. Evans, R..... 1953, Jan. || Wauwatosa, 
Roanoke, Va...|*Arthur S. Owens..... 1948, Jan. VERO: re cae ce Wm. B. Knuese, N-P..|1954, Apr. 
Rochester,Minn|Glenn Amundsen, N-P./1953, Apr. || West “Ali, Wis.|Arnold Klentz, N-P....|1952, Apr. 
Rochester,N.Y.|*Louis B. Cartwright. .|1940, June||W. Hartford, 
Rockford, Tl... .|C. Henry Bloom, Prog .|1953, May onn......./*Rodney L. Loomis....}1935, Oct. 
Rock Island, Ill.|Melvin L. McKay, R..|1953, May ||W. New York, 
Rocky Mount, «wesc ee On Ey Obs Wy co eute 1955, May 
NiO. .|*Roy L. Williamson. . .}1947, Aug.||W Orange, N.J..|Bernard M. Degnan, $.|1954, May 
Rome, Ga..... *Samuel S. King... ...|1949, Jan. || West Palm 
Royal Oak, Beach, Fla.. .|*Keith R. Chinn...... 1947, May 
MICH Ss *E. M. Shafter......... 1931, Oct. Wheeling... .. *Wm. N. Hupter...... 9, Apr. 
Sacramento, White Plains...|/Edwin Michaellan, R. .|1954, Jan. 
ob eae *Elton B. Sherwin..... 1943, May ||Wichita, Kan. |*M. P. Jones......... 1948, Mar, 
Saginaw, Mich.|*Charles A. Miller. 1949, June Wichita Falls, 
St, Joseph, Mo.|Stanley Dale, R.. 1954, Apr. || Tex.) .. 2.0.6. *Frank Wood......... 1949, Apr. 
St. Louis, Mo,.|Joseph M. Darst, D. . .|1953, Apr. Wilkes-Barre, 
St. Paul, Minn.|Edward Delane vy, Dix. /L9Sa Pune. fan ones, Luther M. Kniffen, R..|1956, Jan. 
St. Petersburg, witkinsbarg, 
1 CVA *Ross BE. Windom..... 1948, May || Pa........4, T. W. Stephens, R.....}1954, Jan. 
Salem, Mass...|Franeis Collins, D..... 1954. Jan, Williamsport, ‘ 
Salem, Ore....|*J. L. Franzep......:. 1947, Jan. CBR SMS cen Clifford Harmon, R.. :.|1956, Jan. 
Salt Lake City.|/Earl J. Glade, N-P....|1956, Jan ||Wilmington..... James Hearn, R....... 1953, July 
San Angelo, Tex,|*Garland P. Franks... .|1949, Sept. ib are a : 
San ae Font, . Onin *J, i BenBOBe. socket 1946, Jan 
arixeer wiakc > A. C, (Jack) White, D.|1953, June winston: rect *John M. Gold......./1951, Aug 
San Marnasdinc: Ww Ae ./G. L. Parent, D....... 1953, Jan 
31S a George Blair, N-P..... 1953, May || Worcester . ‘|*Praneis J. McGrath... {19 2, Jan 
San ilewo, Cal.|*O. W. Campbell, N-P,|1949, Dec Wyandotte, 
San Francisco .|Elmer Robinson, N-P. .|1956, Jan NORon ae ee Wm. E. Kreger, R..... 1953, Apr. 
San Jose, Calif.}*A. P. Hamann..... 1950. Apr. || Yakima, Wash.|Gilbert Burns, N-P..../1953, June 
Santa Ana, Cal.|C. R. Chandler, N-P.../1955, Apr. |/Yonkers, N. Y.|*Donald CG, Wagner. . .|1 49, Mar. 
Santa Barbara. |Norris Montgomery, R,|1953, June|| York, Pa...... Howard Eyster, R..... 1956, Jan, 
Santa Monica. .|*Randall M. Dorton. ../1947, June|| Youngstown, O.|Charles Henderson, ne -|1954, Jan. 
Savannah, Ga. .|Olin Fulmer, D....... 1953 ,Jan. ||Zanesville, Ohio| William Watson, KR... . 1954, Jan. 
The American's Creed 
Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the | consent of the governed; a democracy in a aS 
0. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and | 4 Sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a per- 


adopted -and promulgated by the Government’s 
Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 
of Representatives, on behalf of the American 
People, April 3, 1918. 

I believe in the United States of America as a 
Government of the people, by the people, forsthe 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 


fect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice ang 
humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
Rhely, fees ae Hoare ae 
erefore believe it is my duty to my coun 
to love it; to support its Constitution: ef obey iW 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend {t against all 
ies. 


gs New York State—Chief Officials; Courts 85 
~ New York State Government 
(Elected Noy. 7, 1950. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1954) 
Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York mrss hoo and Executive Mansion, ' 


Lieutenant Governor—Frank C. Moore, Buffalo 
Comptroller—J, Raymond McGovern, New Roch 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture and Markets—C. Chester Du Mond, 
commissioner, $15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
Branch offices, New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
__ Syracuse. 
as Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
_ appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
" eonsent of the Senate. Chairman—John F. O’Con- 
- hell, $15,000; others, $9,325, 39 Columbia St., 

Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York 7; Ellicott 
- Square Bidg., Buffalo 3. 
a Athletic Commission—Consists of three mem- 
~ ‘bers. Salary of chairman, elected by -members, 
_ $9,378 a year; others, $32.78 each day they attend 
meetings. Edward P. F, Eagan, Chairman, State 
Office Bldg., New York 13, N. Y. 
4 Audit and -Control—J. Raymond McGovern, 
_ ~comptroller; $20,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 
» 1; 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Banking — William. A, Lyon,. superintendent; 
$16,500. State Office Bidg.,. Albany 1;. 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7..°..-.« 

Budget—T. Norman Hurd, director; $16,500. 
The Capitol, Albany.d.;) (2'45: 

Civil Service—J. Edward’ Conway, president, 
$15,000; two commissioners;.: $11,950. each. : State 
Office Building, Albany 1; 270'B’way, N. Y. C. 

Commerce—Harold* Keller,’ commissioner, $15,- 

* 000; 112 State St. (4th*floor), Albany 7. 

Conservation—Perry: B.’ Duryea, commissioner, 
$15,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany 7. (See also “‘Parks, State Council of’) 

Correction—....... Baia sig commissioner, 
15,000; State Office Building. any. 5 
; Discrimination, State Commission. Against—Five 
members appointed .by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Seriate; $11,950 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer is the 

- Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
acting ($20,000), Education Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Broadway Arcade 
Blidg., Albany 7, N.Y. ~: 

Fishing Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 

Harness Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 
ness). : 

Health—Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, commissioner, 
($16,500). State Office Bldg., Albany 1 : 

Housing—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner, 
$15,000; 270 Broadway,. New York City 7. 

Hunting Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 

Insurance—Alfred J, Bohlinger, superintendent, 
$16,500. 324 State Street, Albany, and 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. . 

Labor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 80 Centre St., 
New York 13, N. Y. (State Labor Relations Board, 
250 West 57th St., New York City 19, also State 
Office Bldg.: Albany and Buffalo.) 

Law—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, attorney general; 
$20,000;. Wendell P. Brown, solicitor general, 
$16,500, The Capitol, Albany 1. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Arcade Bldg., 
Broadway and Maiden Lane, Albany 7. 

Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. i 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 95 Central Ave., Albany 6. Other offices: 
270 Broadway, New York City 7; Buffalo, Ro- 
chester, Utica and Binghamton. = 

Licenses, Huntiag and Fishing—15 Maiden Lane, 
New York Citv.7. a 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Newton: J. T. Bigelow, 
commissioner, $16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 
1; 217 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Military and Naval Affairs—Head—Maj. Gen. 
Karl F, Hausauer (Commanding General of the 
N. ¥. National Guard), who is Chief of Staff to 
the Governor. Annual salary equal to pay of 
grade and allowances of an officer of like grade 
in the Army of the United States. 

Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Clifford J. Fletcher, 
commissioner, $12,500. 504 Central Ave., Albany 
i: N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New York 
City 13; 320 Schermerhorns St., Brooklyn 17; 
147-12 89th Ave., Jamaica 2. 

National Guard, New York—The strength of the 
New York National Guard, on April 1, 1951, was 
1,981 officers, 318 wavrant officers, and 21,516 en- 
listed men. Commanding General—Major General 
Karl F. Hausauer. Chief of Staff—Brig. Gen. 


Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., 


‘|rGentre St., New York City 


elle, $20,000. 


Brooklyn, $20,000. 


Gerard W. Kelley. Chief Clerk—Emil E. Sau- 
pene: NB TTETE 270 Broadway, New York 


. Naval Militia, New York—The Naval Militia is 
that part of the organized militia of the State 
which is established and uniformed as a naval force 
originally authorized in the Legislature by ‘‘An 
Act to establish a State Naval Militia.” It was 
provisionally organized October 28, 1889, and 
formally mustered into the State service on June 
23, 1891, as the ‘‘Naval Reserve Artillery, State of 
New  York,’” Commanding ficer—Commodore 
John M. Gill. Chief of Staff—Capt. Joseph W. 
Golinkin. Head Clerk—Henry Moon. Headquar- 
ters: 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Parks, State Council of—Robert Moses, secre- 
tary, State Office. Bldg., New York City 13. 
Secretary—James F,. Evans, Director of State 
Parks, Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany 7. 

Parole—Board of five members, appointed by the 
Governor with consent of Senate. Frederick A. 
Moran, Chairman, $15,000; others $14,000 each. 
547 Broadway, Albany 1; re Office Bldg., 80 

Police—(see State Police). 

Port of New, York Authority—Howard S, Cull- 
man, chairman; Austin J. Tobin, executive di- 
rector; 111 Highth Ave., New York City 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No salary, but each allowed $85 a 
day while traveling or rendering service as trustee, 
the individual amount not to exceed $8,500 a year. 
John &. Burton, Chairman; Smith Johnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary and coutsel; 270 Broadway, 
New York City 7. (Chairman and Albany Office, 
55 Elk St., Albany 1.) 

Probation, Division of—Claude O. Stuart, chair- 
man of commission, Edward J. Taylor, director of 
probation, Staie Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. ae 

Public Service Commission—Composed of five 
commissioners. Benjamin F. Feinberg, chairman, 
$17,500; others $16,500. Murray ,G, Tanner, sec- 
retary; Lawrence E, Walsh, counsel; both 55 Blk 
St., Albany; Harold N. Weber, executive secretary, 
233 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Public Works—BSertram D. Tallamy,  superin- 
tendent, $17,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1, 
and 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Ashley 

. Cole,. chairman; Harry J. Millar, secretary; 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 22. 

Racing Commission (Harness)—Three members 
appointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. No compensation other than actual ex- 

enses. Henry M. James, chairman; John F. Wil- 
jams, secretary, 91 State St., Albany 7. 

Safety, Division of—Thomas W. Ryan, director, 
$12,000; 103 Washington Ave., Albany 1. 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare, Department of—Robert T. Lans- 
dale, commissioner, $16,500, 112 State Street, 
Albany 1, N. Y¥.; 205 East 42d St., New York 17, 


ie 

Standards and Purchase—John A. MacCormack, 
commissioner, $15,000; 103 Washington Ave., 
aoe 1, New York City office, 270 Broadway, 


BONE? Ds 

State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran, Sec- 
retary of State, $15,000; 164 State St., Albany 1; 
Mrs. Margaret W. Burian, secretary to Secretary 
of State, 270 Broadway, New .York City 7. 

State Police—John A. Gaffney, superintendent, 
$13,500. Capt. Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer, 
The Capitol, Albany 1. 

Taxation and  Finance—Commission of three; 
Spencer E. Bates, commissioner, $16,500; others, 
$13,500 each. State Office Building, Albany 1; 
State ‘Office Bldg., New York City 13; 320 Scher- 
merhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Leo V. Lanning, 
director, $15,000. 112 State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. New York City area 
branch offices: 111 Broadway, Manhattan; 36 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, S. I. 1; 90-79 Sut- 
phin Blvd., Jamaica 2; 105 Court St., Brooklyn, 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—Mary H. Don- 
lon, chairman, $15,000, and nine members ($10,- 
875 each). At least three members. shall be at- 
torneys duly admitted to practice in New York 
State. “State Office Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y.; State 
Office Bldg., New York City 13; also Albany, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse. 


“New York State 


(115th Session, Began 


—*S. Wentworth 
55 D D. Bennett, Ha, Hackvile G 


ulta, Jr, HPort W: 


aoe Halvers, R Kew Gardens 
5—*James ; tamer aiD, ‘D., St. Albans 
Frank D. Connor, D., ackson Heights 
—* William N. Ae ey Rid sae 
8—*James J. Sorod. Le "Brool 

*Harry Gittleson, De :; 
osiee G Moritt’D,” “ 
12—*Samuel L. Greenberg, D., ‘ 


Vrenhattan 


23—*Joseph Zaretzki, D eign 
24—John J. aoe It, a: Bronx ' 
25—*Arthur Wachte H 
Bags eruamiel Ts Helman, DD. * 
27—Enzo Gaspari, D = 

og rescls are PMcOaitrey, D Rs. 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday 


-. 
29—*Willidm F. Condon, R., Yonkers we 
30—Fr: McCullough, R., Rye 
res . Williamson, 4 
33—Ernest I. Hz 


40—*Walter Van Wikgeren. R., Her ; 
42—*Henry A. Wise, R., Watertown 


48—*Fred S, Hollowell, R., Penn yen 
49—*Austin W. Erwin, Re, ¢ pesca 
31—Frank FE. VanLare, BB 


ASSEMBLYMEN (*) ELECTED NOVEMBER 7, 1950 TO SERVE: IN 1951-1952 


Albany—(1)- *D. Cady Herrick 2nd, D,. Slinger- 
lands; (2) James J. McGuiness, D., Albany; (3) 
%James F. Dillon, D, Watervliet. 

Allegany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., ba acer 

Bronx—(1) “Bernard C, M onnell Bo 
pear M, Goldwater, D,; GO eward 7, Gallo- 
Was D .; (4) Jacob H. Aa (5) David Ross, 

(6) *Julius J. Gans, D Sy ‘aLouis Peck, D.; 
By John T. Satriale, D.; @) James J. O’Brien, D: 
{10) Charles H. McHugh, D.; (11) Clarke S, Ryan, 
D.; (12) Michael J. Sherwin, D.; (13) William 
Kapelman, D. 

Broome—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 
ton; (2) *Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 

Cattaraugus—*Leo P: Noonan, R., Farmersville, 

Cayuga—*Charles A. Cusick, R., "Weedsport. 

Chautaugua—*E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
town. 

Chemung—*Harry J. Tifft, R., st 

Chenango—*Mrs. Janet Hill Gordon, R., Nor- 
wich. 

Clinton—*James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 

Columbia—*Willard C, Drumm, R.,, Niverville. 

Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 

Delaware—*Elmer J. Kellam, R., Hancock. 

Dutchess—*Robert Watson Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 

Evie—(1) Thomas J. Runiola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
*Justin C. Morgan, R,, Kenmore; (3) *William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) *Frank J. Caffery, D., Buf- 
falo; (5) *Philip V. Baczkowski, D., Buffalo; (6) 
*George F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) *Julius 
Volker, R., Lancaster; (8) William Sadler, R., 
Blasdell. 

Essex—-*L, Judson Morhouse, R., Ticonderoga. 

Franklin—Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 

Fulton and Hamilton—*Joseph R. Ydungilove, R., 
Johnstown. 

Genesee—*John BE. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 

Greene—"William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer, 

Jefferson—"Orin S, Wilcox, R., Theresa, 

Kings—(1) *Max M, Turshen, D.; (2) *J. Sidney 
Levine, D.; (3) “Mrs. Mary Gillen, D.; (4) *Ber- 
nard Austin, D., (5) Harry Morr, D.; (6) *John J. 
Ryan, D.; (7) *Louis Kalish, D.; (8) *Frank Com- 
posto, D.; (9) *Frank J. McMullen, R.; (10) 
*Lewis W. Olliffe, R.; (11) *Eugene F, Bannigan, 
D.; (12) Herbert Samuels, D.; (13) Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) *John 
Smolenski, D.; (16) *Prank J, Pino, D.; 7) 
*Bertram L. Baker, D.; (18) *Irwin Steingut, 22 
(19) *Philip J. Schupler, D.; (20) *Joseph R. 
Corso, D.; (21) *Thomas A. Dwyer, D,; (22) 
*Anthony J, Travia, D.; (23) *Alfred A, Lama, 
D.; (24) *Ben Werbel, D. 

Lewis—*Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan 

Livingston—*Joseph W. Ward, R., Calodenss: 

Madison—*Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 

Monroe—(1) *J. Bugene Goddard, R., 
Rochester; *A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; tes 
*Raymond H. Combs, R., Churchville; (4) Andrew 
J. Schell, R., Greece, 

‘Montgomery—Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


agesans(1) *Frank J, Becker, R., Lynbrook; 
(2) “Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long "Beach; (3) 
*Mrs. Genesta M. Strong, R.- Plandome: (4) 
*David S. Hill, Jr., R., Glen Cove. 


New York—(1) *Mrs. Maude Ten Eyck, R.; oe 
*Louis F. DeSalvio; D.;. (3)John J 


@ *Leonard Farbstein, Ds ©) Ludwig Te 
:;_(6) *Francis X. MeGowan, D.; (7) Daniel uM 

Kelly, D.; (8) *Archibald gl Jr., R.; 9) 

*John R. Brook, R.; (10). *Herman ; 


: Tm: gs 5 
(11) Joseph Pinckney, 5 (12) Elijah Crump, D.; 
(13) Orest V. Maresca, D.; (14) *Hulan E. Jack) 
an (15) *Samuel Roman, R.; (16) *Louis A. 


Niagara—(1) *Jacob’ 4 Hollinger, R., Middle- 
port; (2) *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) Francis J. ‘Alder, R., Rome; (2) 
William S. Calli, R., Utica. 


Onondaga—(1) "egeabieg G. Shultz, R., Skanea- ~ 


teles; (2) *Donald H: 
“Lawrence M, Rulison, R., Syracuse. 
Ontario—Thompson M. Scoon, R., Gene 
Orange—(1) *Lee B, Mailler, Cornwall: “ (2) 
“Wilson .C. Van Duzer, R., ‘Middl aictoen 
Orleans—*Alonzo L. Waters, 1 R., Medina. 
Oswego—*Henry D. Coville, R ‘Central Square. 
Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 
Pui —*D,. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) -*Alexander DelGiorno, D., Long 
Island City; (2) *William E. Clancy, D 
wood; (3) *Anthony R. 


Boe R., Syracuse; (3) 


» Ri 

Carus, D., Maspeth; (4) 

*Thomas A. Duffy, D., L. I. oie (5) *William G, 

Giaccio, D., Corona; (6) *William F. Bowe, D., 

Flushing; (7) *Anthony P. Savarese, Jr., R., Kew 

Gardens; (8) eeu Rabin, R., Jainaica; (9) 

*Fred W. Preller, » Queens Village; (10) *Angelo 

Graci, R., Ozone Bane (11) Thomas Fitzpatrick, 

Dy Jamaica; (12) J. Lewis Fox, D., Arverne. 
Rensselaer—*Thomas H- Brown, R., on roy 
Richmond—(1) AL es N. Reidy, D.; 12) Ed- 

ward V. Curry, ; both Staten Taland, 
Rockland —*hobert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 

St. Lawrence—*Allan P. Sill, R., Massena, 
Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 
pa eer ire ag D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 
Schoharie—*Sharon J. Mauhs, B. Cobleskill. 
Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 
Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef,” R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—* William 'M, Stuart, R., Canisteo. 
Suffolk—(1) *Edmund R, Lupton, R., Riverhead; 

(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters. 

2 Sullivas + Bynes E. Mintz, R., South Falls- 
urgh 
Tioga—*Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry. 
Tompkins—*Ray S. Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 
Ulster—*John F. Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake George. 
Washington—*Wm, J. Reid, R., Fort Edward. 
Wayne—*Mrs, Mildred FP. Taylor, R., Lyons, 
Westoheser eG) *Malcolm Wilson, R. ¥onkers; 

(2) Edward H, Innet, R., Hastings-on-Hudson; (3) 

*Harold D. Toomey, Re Mount Vernon; (4) Hunter 

Meighan, R., Mamaroneck; (5) *Samuel Faile, R., 


White Plains; (6) *Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson 
alley, 
Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., pies 
Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, + Rushville. 


(*) Re-elected November 7, 1350, 


RECAPITULATION 


Senate: Rep, 32; R-A.l., 1; Dem., 22; D-L, 1. 
Total, 56 


Assembly: Rep.,-87; Dem,, 63. Total, 150. 


COURT OF APPEALS 
The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
issociate Judges elected for a term of 14 years, 
nstitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
erve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
The Chief Judge receives $28,500 and the 
‘Associate Judges $28,000, and an allowance of 
$3,000 each for expenses. 


‘ 
Chief Judge—John T. Loughran, 
assay, Ue 5 ge ee 


Associate Judges—Edmund H. Lewis, Syracuse 
See Albert Conway, Brooklyn 15 (1954); Charles 

. Desmond, Buffalo (1954); Marvin R. Dye, Ro- 
chester (1958); Stanley H. Fuld, New York City 
(#960); Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962). 


= Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 
all. Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y. “ 


F : COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, composed of six Judges, 
‘appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has, or until Dec. 31 of year 


Kingston 


in which they become 70, The Governor designates. 


the Presiding Judge. Salary $15,000. 


Presiding Judge—Stephen M. Lounsberry, Owego 


(1953). 


Judges—Donald P. Gorman, Syracuse (1956); 
Fred A. Young, Lowville (1957); George Sylvester, 
New York City (Mar. 22, 1958); Charles Lam- 
oy Rochester (1958);:> Bernard Ryan, Albion 


Clerk of the Court—John J, Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y- 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice seryes until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 


Presiding Justices. in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500, of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,070 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20.000, respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madison 
Ave. and 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John J. 
Callahan, 45 Monroe Place, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John S. Her- 
rick, Court House, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Clerk—Her- 
bert E,- Wait, Court House, Rochester, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First and Second Judicial 
Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is paid 
by. the State, and $10,000 by the City of New York. 
Other Justices receive $18.000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): . 

Benedict D. Dineen (1952); Felix C. Benvenga 
(1953); Denis O’Weary Cohalan (1953); Morris Eder 
(1953); Ernest E. ™. Hammer, Bronx (1953); Louis 
A. Valente (1953); Carroll G. Walter (1953); 
Joseph M. Callahan, Bronx (1954); Edward §S, 
Dore (1954); Eugene L. Brisach, Bronx (1954); 
Benjamin F.. Schreiber (1954); Samuel Dickstein 
(1955); William C. Hecht, Jr. (1955); Albert Cohn 
(1955); Thomas J. Brady, Bronx (1955); Bernard 
Botein (1956); Thomas A. Aurelio (1957); Joseph 
A. Gavagan (1957); Bernard L. Shientag (1957); 
David W. Peck (1957); Irving L. Levy (1958); 
James B. M. McNally (1958); Henry C, Greenber 
(1959); Thomas L. J. Corcoran. (1960); Samue 
H. Hofstadter (1960); Aron Steuer (1960); Edgar 
J. Nathan (1960); Benjamin J. Rabin, Bronx _55 
(1961); Kenneth O’Brien (1962); S. Samuel Di- 
Falco (1962); Samuel M. Gold (1964); Matthew 
M. Levy, Bronx (1964); Charles D. Breitel (1965); 
Edward J. Glennon, Bronx (1965); Irving H. 
Saypol (1965); Martin M. Frank (1965). 

Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond, Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated) : 


Judiciary of the State of New York 


h_ Fennelly (1952); 
John B. Johnston 
(1954); John. 
feld ( 
Walsh (1 
Mi 


Frank E. Johnson 
William B. 


DiGiovanna (1962); I 
as 2 J. Vincent Keogh (1964); James S. Brown, 
r. (1965); Maximilian Moss (1965); Charles N. 
Cohen (1965); George A. Arkwright (1965). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany, 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 


Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1956); Roscoe V, Ells- 
worth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore Bookstein, 
Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1960); 
Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Kenneth S. Mac- 
Affer, Menands (1963); Francis Bergan, Albany 
erty Herbert D. Hamm, R. D. 1, Rensselaer 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery. 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 


- Washington): 


Christopher J. Heffernan, Amsterdam (1952); 
John Alexander, Schenectady (1953); O. Byron 
Brewster, Elizabethtown (1955); Daniel F. Imrie, 
Glens Falls (1955); Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburgh 
(1957); Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1960). 


Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondago and Oswego): 


Francis D. McCurn, Syracuse (1952); D. Page 
Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952); Henry J. Kimball, 
Watertown (1952); Clifford -H. Searl, Syracuse 
(1952); Abram Zoller, Herkimer (1952); Frank P. 
Malpass, Syracuse (1954); Earle C.. Bastow, Utica 
(1961); EB. Howard Ringrose, Rome (1963); William 
E. McClusky, Syracuse (1963); Jesse E. Kingsley, 
Syracuse (1965). 

Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 

Martin W. Deyo, Binghamton (1953); H. Coon, 
Cortland (1955); Bertram L. Newman, Elmira 
(1955); Howard A. Zeller, Munnsville (1963); 
Daniel N. McAvoy, Binghamton (1964); Joseph 


P. Molinati, Oswego (1964). 
Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 


Wayne and Yates): 


Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester (1953); Lewis A. Gil- 
bert, Newark (1954); H. Douglass Van Duser, 
Brighton, Monroe Co. (1955); John C. Wheeler, 
Corning (1956); James : "Brien, Brighton, 
Monroe Co, (1958); Carroll M. Roberts, Pittsford 
(1961); John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit (1964); 
Frederic T. Henry, Canandaigua (1964); Arthur HB. 
Blauvelt, Port Byron (1964). 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 


Paul J. Batt (1952); Joseph A. Wechter (1952); 
R. Foster Piper (1954); William H. Munson, Medina 
(1955); George H. Rowe (1957); Lee L. Ottaway, 
Jamestown (1957); George T. Vandermeulen (1957); 
Raymond C. Vaughan (1957);- Hamilton Ward 
(1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); Leo J. Hagerty, 
Tonawanda (1960); Raymond A. Knowles, Niagara 
Falls (1961); Phillip Halpern’ (1961); Robert E. 
Noonan, Batavia (1962). 


Ninth Judicial District, (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 


Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1952); Freder- 
ick G. Schmidt, Port Chester (1955); Frank H. 
Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W, Bailey, Cold 
Spring (1959); J. Gordon Flannery, Poughkeepsie 
(1961); Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah (1964); Rob- 
ert Doscher, Suffren (1964); Samuel Nolan, Yon- 
kers (1965). 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): 


Queens County—Sutphin Blvd. & 88th Ave., 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. 


Isaac R. Swezey, Huntington (1952); Francis G. 
Hooley, Rockville Centre (1952); Frank F. Adel, 
Manhasset (1954); Charles S. Golden, Whitestone 
(1955); Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst (1956); 
Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., Richmond Hill 18 (1959); 
James T. Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Thomas J. 
Cuff, Garden City (1959); L. Barron Hill, South- 
old (1960); Nicholas M. Pette, Kew Gardens (1960) ; 
Peter M. Daly, Astoria 3, L. I. C, (1961); Joseph 
M. Conroy, Richmond Hill 19 (1962); Percy D. 
Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1965). 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Mayor—Vincent R. llitteri, D. Term ex- 
Ma har. A Fe New 


t yor—C) 
Chie Olerke Arthur D. Walker, Ci 
York 7, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 
Name \Salary 


litteri, D.|$40,000 


Office 
Mayor, (Chmn.) | Vincent R. Im 


ee eerer. see Lazarus Joseph, D.......| 30,000 
sident of the 

eCity Council |Rudolph Halley, Lib., Ind.,} 25,000 

pporoush Fus.. 
ents 

Manhattan ae Robert F. Wagner, Jr., D ae 
IBTONK ye iris 3 ...|James J. Lyons, D 25, 
Brooklyn. ......|John Cashmore, D. tage 
Queens.........|James A. Lundy, R . ae 
Richmond: ....: Cornelius A. Hail, D..... 25, 


The Deputy Mayor (Charles. Horowitz, $25,000) is” 


not a member of the Board of Estimate, but may 
act in the place of the Mayor as a member of the 
Board if authorized by him, but not as Chairman. 
In the absence of ae Mayor the President of the 
Council shall preside. : 

The nia TAomptroller, and President of the 
Council have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
Manhattan and ereakeyes 2 each; other Bor 
Presidents, 1 each. 

Terms of ates who.comprise the Board expire 


THE COUNCIL 


Members were elected in November, 1949, for 
four years. Terms expire December’ 31, 1953. ane 
Council is composed of 25 members, one from eac! 
Senate District, as follows: Manhattan, 6; Bronx, 
5: Brooklyn, 9; Queens, 4; Richmond, 1. Salaries: 
President, $25,000; Vice-Chairman and Majority 
Leader, $12,000; the Minority Leader and Chair- 
man of Finance Committee, $9,500 each; others 
$7,000. each. gaa aR to. the Vice-Chairman— 
Vera Tanahey, City Hall. : ; 

City Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Murtay W. 
Stand, 263 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Manhattan 


James J. Boland, D. 
Barl Brown, D, 
Samuel Davis, D. 


Brooklyn 
Jeremiah B. Bloom, D, 
Sam Curtis, D. 

Jack Kranis, D. 
Arthur A. Low, D. 


Stanley M. Isaacs, R. : : 
John J. Merli, D. Souepl -. Bharkey,D. 
Robert Weisberger, D. Morris as Stein, D. 2 
Bronx Abraham Sussman, é 
cs Edward Vogel, D. 
ee A. Cunning- eens 
am, D. 3 
Charles E. Keegan, D. tn ee D. 
ee eet ey Frank V. Smith, D. 
Irving I. Schreckinger,| Eric J. Treulich, D. 
D Richmond 


Bertha Schwartz, D. Fyederick Schick, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS, COUNTY OFFICERS 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of). 
Art Commission-—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. (Passes 
on the designs of all public buildings and works 
of art intended for public’ places.) Georg J. Lober, 
executive secretary, City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 
Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor, Meets 10 A.M, Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Chairman, 
$10,000; members, $7,500. James T. Padian, chief 
clerk, 2200 Municipal Bldg., New York City 7. 
Budget, Bureau of the—Thomas J. Patterson, di- 
rector, $17,500; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg., New 


York City 7. 

City Record—Stephen G. Kelley, supervisor, 
$9,000. Editor of the City Record—William 
Viertel, 2213 Municipal Bldg., New York City 7. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel, $12,000, Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St., New York 7. Recording 
officer for all real and personal property records 
for the counties of New York, Kings, Bronx and 
Queens. 

City Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, $12,000, 608, 
Hall of Records, New York City 7. 

Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Three 
members appointed by the Mayor. James S. Wat- 
son, president, $13500; Paul P. Brennan and 
Paul A. Fino, commissioners, $12,000. Frank A. 
Cache secretary, 299 Broadway, New York 7, 

nok f 


(no salary). cretary 

Broadway, New York City 4. 
—(see = Dep: 
Correction, . —. 
commissioner, $15,000; John W. er, 
to department, 100 Centre St., New York 

. County Cl w York, Arch: W: 
Bronx, Michael B. McHugh; Kings, i 
Sinnott; Queens, Paul Livoti ($15,000 each); Rich- 
mond, Charles F. Pallister. ($8,000).. 

District Attorneys—New York, Frank 


B Luca; Kin 
each); 
Richmond, 


“! ) I ¥ 

Docks, Depariment of—(see Marine and Aviation). — 
Education, Board of—Composed of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Mayor. Term seven years Or — 
until a successor is appo: and has 

Two members must_be residents of 2 a, 
two Brooklyn, two Bronx, two Queens, and one 
Richmond. Must have been a resident and quali- 
fied voter in said borovgh for at least three years — 
immediately preceding time of appointment. No 4 


“pres the Board of Education—Maxi-— 
“110 Livingston _ 


Education, Board 
hai i a8 


f the Board 
member. No salary. Chairman selected by Board. 
Administrator—Pearl Max, 695 Park Ave., New | 
York. City 21. P : 

Elections, Board of—Four Commissioners of — 
Elections. Term four years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Salary, $12,000. 
President and the secretary selected By the Board, 
shall not belong to same political party. Address: 
400 Broome St., New York City 13. Borough of- 
fices: Tremont and 3d-Aves., Bronx 57; 600 Muni- 
cipal Bidg., Brooklyn 2; 120-55 Queens’ Blyd., Kew 
Gardens 15; 313 Borough Hall, Staten Island 1. 

Finance, Department of—Spencer~ C. Young, 
treasurer, $15,000. Chief Clerk—Mortimer J. Fitz- 
simmons, 500 Municipal Bldg., New. York City 7. 

Fire Department—Jacob Grumet, commissioner, 
$15,000. Department secretary, Denis Lynch, 11th 
floor, Municipal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
Health, Department of—John F. Mahoney, M.D., 
commissioner and Chairman of the Board, $15,000. 
Secretary to the Department—Charles F. Osborne, 
125 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Hospitals, Department of—Marcus D. Kogel, 
M.D., commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to De- 
partment, Frank W. Connors, 125 Worth St., New 
York 13) WW, O¥; 

Housing Authority; New York City—Composed 
of five members appointed by the Mayor. Philip 
J. Cruise, chairman, $22,500; others, no salary. 
Executive Director, Gerald J. Carey, 63 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J. Gillroy, commiissioner, $15,000. Secretary to 
Department—Joseph J. Conroy. Chief Clerk—John 
ae Pa sa 20th floor, Municipal Bldg., New York 


Investigation, Department of—James H. Sheils, 
commissioner, $15,000. Secretary of Department— 
Daniel J. O'Connor, Chief Clerk—Charles Y. 
O’Neill, 50 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Denis M. Hurley, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Appointed by and removable at pleasure of Mayor. 
first Assistant Corporation Counsel—Michael A. 
Castaldi. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rm. 1535, 
Municipal Bldg., New. York 7, N.Y. 

Licenses, Department of—HEdward T, McCaffrey, 
commissioner, $15,000, Chief Clerk—William J. 
O’Brien, Administration offices, 137 Centre St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Borough Offices: Brooklyn. 
700 Municipal Bldg , Brooklyn 2;) Richmond, 315 
Borough Hall, Staten Island 1. 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—Edward F. 
Cavanagh, Jr., commissioner, $15,000; Department 
Secretary—Irwin Zeltner, Pier A, North River, 
Nivea Ns ee 

Markets, Department of—Anthony Masciarelli, 
commissioner, $15,000. (See also Weights and 
Measures.) Department Secretary—Samuel I, Ber- 
man, 137 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y, 

Marshals, City—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, 45 from Manhattan and 
Bronx, 24 from Brooklyn, 10 from Queens, and 


5 


cessor is appoin' alified. Fees only 
: Saee residents of —boroug: Toueh from which ap- 
_ Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. Gonzales, 
M.D., $12,000. Deputy Chiefs: Benjamin M. 
Vance, M.D., (in charge of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond); Milton Helpern, M.D. (in charge at 


City Mortuary, Manhattan): M. Edward Marten, 
M.D. (in charge at Brooklyn and Queens): 

Offices: 125 Worth St., New York City 13; Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2. 

Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25, 000. Executive Officer—James A. Sher- 
ry, Arsenal ware Sth Ave. at 64th St., New 
York 21, N. 

Parole eqinton: Saniinicsoues of Correction 
and Police Commissioner, ex-officio, and three 
members appointed by Mayor. Chairman, $10,000; 
other appointed members, $7,500. agche lon ohn 
J. Devitt, 100 Centre St., New York 13, N. 

Planning Commission, City—John ig 
chairman, $20,000; others $8,500. Pauline J. Mal- 
ter, secretary, 27th floor, Municipal Bldg., New 
York RUN. 

Police Department—George P. Monaghan, com- 
missioner, $15,000. Secretary of Department— 
Frank D. Doyie, Chief ee ee E. Finn, 
240 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Public Administrators—New York, Francis J. 
Mulligan ($15,000), 309 Hall of Records, New York 
ren. ; Bronx, James W. Rrowe ($4,000 and fees), 
851 Grand Concourse, Bron 51, ‘Kings, 
Hyman Wank ($7,250), 504 Municipal Bldg), Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y.; ‘Queens, John C. Glenn ($7,000), 88-11 
Sutphin Bivd., Jamaica 2; Richmond, James J. 
Joyce. ($5,000), 927 Castleton Ave., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island 10. 

Public Service Commission—(Part of State Gov- 
ernment.) Six commissioners pyporived. by Gover- 
nor with consent of Senate. Benjamin F. Feinberg 
($17,500); commissioners, $16,500 each. State Of- 
fice Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y.: Branch office, 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y Secretary—Murray 
G. Tanner (Albany); Executive Secretary—Harold 
N. Weber (New York City). 

Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. Zur- 
muhien, commissioner, $17,500. Secretary of 
Department—James J. O’Brien, Rm. 1800 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., New York 7,_N. Y. 

Purchase, Department of—John Splain, commis- 
sioner ($15,000). Secretary of Department—Max 
Lazarus, 1924 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 

Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to Department— 
George J. D’Alessandro, 125 Worth St., New York 


SS i Cian 

Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $12,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records, New 
York 7, N. Y. County Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand 
Concourse, N. Y. 51; (Kings), Municipal Bldg., 


Beancths 


- New Yor City—Officials: pina ax 


"ee aa 
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Brooklyn 2; (Queens), County Court House, L 
mina t (Richmond): County Court House, ‘siti 


Biandards and apenas tae eg H. 
Murdock, chairman; Sean P. Keating, Edwin 
W. Kleinert. (Chairman ag12, 500, Sheers $8,500). 
Timothy P. Guinee, member designated by Fire 
Commissioner serves without additional compen- 
sation. Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Pore, 10th floor 
Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 

Superintendent of Schoolies aan Education, 
Board of). 

Surrogates—New York, ee T. Collins and 
George ee ee Hall of Records, Me Ars 
Bronx, A’ Ibert. H . Henderson, 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y¥. 51; s, E. Ivan. Rubenstein, Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn 2; Queens, Anthony P. Savarese, 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., 3 fee ca 2, N. Y. ($28,000 
each); Richmond, John C Boylan, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1 ($22, 500) 

Tax Department—Tax Gomeniscion consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland ($15,060), and 
six tax conimissioners ($9,000), appointed by and 
removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Chief Clerk, 
ek ta Weiss, 933 Municipal B » New. York 7, 


Teachers Retirement Board—Board of _séven 
members; usually meets. at 3:30 P.M. on fourth 
Wednesday in each month. Executive Secretary 
Louis Taylor, 154 Nassau St.; New York 7, N. ¥. 

Traffic, Department of-—Lloyd B. Reid, commis- 
sioner, ars ni Chief ber En E. McCollum, 
100 Gold St., New York 7,N. 

rans poetalion, Board, of Sidney H . Bingham, 
chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and G, 
etti, commissioners ($20,000 each). 
the Mayor. She ohana be Aa Jerome Daly, 250 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N 

Triborough Bridge ei Tunnel Authority— 
General Manager and Secretary, George BE. Spargo, 
Randall’s Island, New York 35, 

Veterans’ Cooperation (New York City Veterans 
Service Center)—Lisle Burroughs, acting executive 
director ue veterans’ activities; (500 Park Ave,, New 
York 22, Se 

Water Banbly: Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayer, Irving V. A. Huie, presi- 
dent; Rufus E. McGahen and Edward C. Maguire 
($15,000 each). Commissioners. must be er 
of the City of New York, Secretary—Richard H 
Burke, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Dominick F. Paduano, commissioner ($15,000). 
Chief Clerk, Frank Kaye, 2358 Municipal Bldg., 
New York 7, xe 

Weights and Measures, Bureau of—Fred J. 
Loughran, director; Joseph F. Conlon, chief in- 
paeetr (A division of Department of Markets.) 

Welfare, Department of—Raymond- M. Hilliard, 
commissioner ($15,000); Social Services—Crystal M. 
Potter. Secretary to the Department—Edith M. . 
Potter, 250 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Courts in the City of New York 


(As of January 1, 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts)—See page 59. 


SUPREME COURT (N. Y, State)—See page 87. 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., New York 13. The judges, who 


are elected for 14 years, receive $28,000 each, or 


to serve until December 31st of year they become 
70. Terms end Dec. 31 of years given. The judges 
are: 

James G. Wallace (1952); Jonah J. Goldstein 
(1953); John A. Mullen (1953); Jacob Gould Schur- 
man (1954); Francis L. Valente (1958); Saul S. 
Streit (1964); Louis J. Capozzoli (1964); Edward 
J. McMullen (1954); Harold A. Stevens (1964). 

Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Chief 
Probation Officer—Irving W. Halpern. 


COURT-OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


(Chief Justice, $19,000; others, $17,500; terms ex- 
pire Dec. 31st of year named unless otherwise 
noted.) 

Chief Justice—John J. Bennett (June 30, 1956); 
Associate Justices—Frank Oliver (April 30, 1952); 
Frederick L. Hackenberg (1953); Nathan D. Perl- 
man (June 30, 1955); Alfred J. Hofmann (July 8, 
1955); William A. Farrell (1955); Bernard A. Ko- 
gieke (June 24, 1956); Irwin D. Davidson (Dec. 7, 
1957); Joseph ‘V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
M. Cannella (Mar, 21, 1959); Thomas E. Morrissey, 
Jr. (Mar. 21, 1959); John V. Flood (June 24, 1960); 
Myles A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. Troy 
(Heb. 18, 1960); Doris I. Byrne (July 10, 1961). 

Chief 'Clerk—DeWitt V.. Kelly. Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, office, 100 Centre St., 
New York 13. 

PARTS—I, VI, VIII and Paternity (Manhattan) 
--100 Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court— 


1952) 
Joseph F. Moss. 

PARTS II and VII (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer-~ 
pom ram Brooklyn 2, Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
ora ' 
PART III Babee ane Court House, L. I. 
City 1, N. Court—Julius Weinstock. 
(Court held eronday na Thursday weekly.) 

PART IV_ (Richmond)—County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Coart—Thomas M. Gra- 
ham. (Court held Wednesday of each week.) 

PART V (Bronx)—851_ Grand Concourse, N.. Y. 
51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. (Court 
held Tuesday and Friday weekly.) 


APPELLATE PART 


First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d _Fri- 
days; Second Judicial Department on 2d and 4th 


Fridays. PROBATION BUREAU 


100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Probation 
Officer—James J. Ryan. 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. i 

The Chief Justice receives ($21,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($20,000). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief ‘Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
and Director of Administration—William J. Nash. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes 
(1956). Justices: Francis E. Rivers (1953); Henry 
S. Schimmel (1954); Samuel C. Coleman (1957); 
Rocco A. Parella (1957); Frank A, Carlin (1958); 
Arthur Markewich (1960); Vincent A. Lupiano 


Br 


V. Sullivan (1960) : 
AES 
. lisss) 


COUNTY COURTS 

eo Judges err $28,000; terms expire Dec. 
st of year named. 

Bronx. Harr Stackell (1953); James M, Barrett 

(1955); Samuel J. Joseph (1960); * Samuel J. Foley 


(1961); Eugene G. Schulz (1965). Chief Clerk— 
a ee 5 Cryan, 851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
61, N. = 


Kings—Louis Goldstein (1953); Samuel S. Leib- 
owitz (1954); Nathan R. Sobel (1956); Carmine J. 
Marasco (1958); George J. Joyce (1958). Chief 


Clerk—James lL. Morrison, 120 Schermerhorn St., i 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. ; 

Queens—Peter T. Farrell, (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred’ J. Hofmann (1964); John F. 
Scileppi (1964). Special. Deputy Clerk—Leonard 
Capone. County Court House, L. I. City 1, N. Y. 

Richmond—Thomas J. Walsh (1957)—Speciai 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 
(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
Min, des last day of month of year given unless 
otherwise. indicated.) (Chief City _ Magistrate, 
$15,000;. City Magistrates, $12,000.) Chief Clerk— 
Larry M. Vetrano, 100 Centre St., New York 13. 


MANHATTAN 
peice City Magistrate—John M, Murtagh (June, 
1955). : 

City Magistrates—Frederick L. Strong (June, 
1952); Morris Ploscowe (Aug. 15, 1953); Abraham 
M..Block (April, 1955); Vernon C. Riddick (Dec. 
1955); Leonard McGee (May, 1955);‘Hyman Bushel 
(July, 1957); Hyman Korn (Dec., 1959); Louis A. 
Pagnucco (May, 1957); Charles Solomon (July, 
1957): John E. Pendergast (July 18, 1957); An- 
thony E. Maglio (June, 1959); James E. Mulcahy 
(Dec., 1959); Anna M. Kross (June, 1960); Phillip 
B. Thurston (May, 1961); Harry G. Andrews 
(June, 1961); Samuel J, Ohringer (June, 1961); 
Robert. F, Mahoney (mil. sub. for William _ E. 
Ringel, military leave of absence; June, 1959). 


BRONX 
Ambrose J. Haddock (May 1, 1955); Samuel Orr 
(June, 1952); Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1953); 
Joseph M, Levine (June, 1954); Samuel J. Ohr- 
inger (June, 1961); Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 


1959) 
= BROOKLYN 
(Rm, 509, Municipal Bldg.) 


Benjamin Brenner (June, 1952); Eugene R. 
Cauudo (June, 1953); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr., 
(May 21, 1954); John F, X. Masterson (July -8, 
1955); John R, Starkey (May 19, 1957); Arthur 
Dunaif (June, 1959); Albert, D. Schanzer (Jan. 
960); Charles E. Ramsgate (June, 1960); Mat- 
hew F, Fagan (May, 1961); Emilio Nunez (May, 
1961); Hilda G. Schwartz (May, 1961); Clarence 
Wilson (May, 1961). 


QUEENS 
Hdward Thompson (April, 1953); David P. Mc- 
Kean (May 23, 1954); Peter M. Horn (Sept. 23, 
1955); .Vincent J. Kowalski (Dec., 1955); Paul 
Balsam (Dec., 1957); Charles F. Murphy (April, 
1957); Thomas J. Gray (Aug. 3, 1959); James E. 
LoPiccolo (May, 1961). 


RICHMOND 
Augustine B. Casey (Dec., 1957). 


MUNICIPAL COURT 

(lected for a term of 10 years, er to serve 
until December 31st of year they become 170. 
- Henta Justice, $15,000; Associate Justices, 
13,000. 

Secretary—Frank J. O’Connor, 8 Reade St., New 
York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St., New York 7.) 


MANHATTAN 

President Justice—William Lyman (1953). 

Associate Justices and Districts: 

Ist—6 Reade St., N. Y. 7. Michael R. Matteo 
(1954); Thomas C. Chimera (1957); Robert Vv. 
Santangelo (1961). 

2nd—10 Reade St.. N. Y. 7. Joseph Raimo 

Birdie Amster- 


(1957); Max M. Meltzer’ (1958): 
dam (1959); Saul Price (1960); Lester Lazarus 
Sd—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19; Charles J. 


(1961) 
Garrison (1953); Joseph B. Rafterty (1957); Ger- 
ald P. Culkin (1958); George M. Carney (1959). 


wen, MeGivern (1990), eye : 
Evans (195 jomiiurioe Ee Speswor Uiogs)) Daniel 
1b 


"ea = a? “i 


eet S223 0 


nin 
a 


pores Doe 
1953); Eugene". 


. iS 


E r¢ 
8th—170 East 

Pie ae eh eee 

—, e FF . . 

(1953); Margaret M. Burnet (1954 : 

(1954); Carroll Hayes (1955); iro 

(1960); Pelham St. George Bissell 3d (1961). 
10th—447 West 151st St., N. Y¥. 31, Thomas 

Dickens (1960); Herman C. Stoute (1960). 


i2ist St. 
h A. 


N. Y. 61. 
to (1955); 
(1959). 
2d—Washingion Ave. and 162d << NEO ae 
Agnes M. Craig (1953); James W. Donoghue (1957); 
Louis Bennett (1959); Nathan A. Lashin (1961). 


BROOKLYN 

1si—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. Charles 
J. Beckinella (1954); M. Henry Martuscello (1955). 
. 2d@—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. Milton 
M. Wecht (1955); Lloyd I. Herzka (1959); Edward 
A. Wynne (1959). . 

3d—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, Abraham 
A. Berry (1959); Dominic S. Rinaidi (1959). 

4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Murray T. 
Feiden (1959). 

5th—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Roger 
J. Brock (1959); Philip Simon (1959). 

6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26. Charles H. 
Breitbart (1959); James W. Feely (1961). 

7th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Daniel Gut- 
man (1953); Harry P. Eppig (1957). 

8th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959), 


QUEENS 

1Ist—10-15-49th Ave., L. I, City 1, N. Y,. Harold 
J. Crawford (1955); Mario J. Cariello (1961). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
John F, Scileppi (1959). : 

3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
‘Edward J. Smith (1954). 

4th—88-ll_ Sutphin Blyd., 2; Ns Xe 
ica: R. Fitzpatrick 
( . 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
Sist Sts., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. William J. 
= Bt - 38 Ne th 

—137-. orthern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y¥. 

David L. Dugan (1959). i 


RICHMOND 


Jamaica, 
Hockert (1960); Daniel E. 


1Jst—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, S. I. 


9d TP Targes St. Stapleton, 8 a 
j—' argee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4, Edw: ; 
Baker (1954). are 
_. DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
iN te) chris 3 sda rng pe $17,500 each; 
rms expire last day of mon ear - 
less otherwise indicated.) atk ee 


ken (Dec., 1954); Hubert T. Delany (Aug., 1955); 


Justine Wise Polier (Mrs.) (Sept. 13, 1955); Theo- - 


dore Stitt GNov. 2, 1955); Matthew J. Diserio (Dec. 
28, 1955); J. Walter McClancy (Jan. 27, 1986): 
Ruth Warters (July 28, 1956); Patrick J. Fogarty 
(Oct. 27, 1957); I. Montefiore Levy (Oct. 27, 1957); 
Louis Lorence (Oct. 27, 1957); Juvenal Marchisiq 
(Dec. 15, 1957); James J; Lanzetta (May 26, 1958); 
Jane M. Bolin (July 21, 1959); Dudley F. Sicher 
(Oct. 4, 1959); Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1959). 
Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Eira 2 spelen te 3 ey scenhn. Obict Proba-~ 
cer—Clarence M. Leeds. O: 5 
aoe Srey Hew, tous ee ee 
ew or! ounty—Children’s Court; ‘lerk, 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Conn: 
Clerk, Frank A. Warran, 135 East 22d St., New 
Kings County—Children’s Court: Clerk 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. panne 
Court; Clerk, William F, Lindeman (acting), 327 
ge Siebert hak bm 17, 
ronx County—Children’s Court and F 
se etoile Ae Cs aac acting. Children's 
‘arro ace. Family—1118 3 
Both, New York 56. f Os 
ueens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. 5 = t 
St damaies & : J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
ichmon ounty—Children’s Cour 
Court; Clerk, James F O'Connell cotiner aoe 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


aisacitne G56); 11 
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_ States registered spectacular gains in traffic dur~ 
ing the first six months of 1951 as compared with 
the same period in 1950. The largest increase was 
in air express, which totaled 21,853,531 ton miles— 
a gain of 44.6% over the same period in 1950. 

_ _ Passenger miles for the first six months of 1951 
_ totaled 4,848,090,000—a gain of 37.2% over the 
_ same period in 1950, which had shown a gain of 
_ 13.3% over the first six months of 1949... 

The volume of air mail traffic increased ‘during 
_ the first half of 1951, totaling 28,693,626 ton miles 
__ —a gain of 37.0% over the same period of 1950; In 
this connection it is of note that the rate per ton 
mile of air mail decreased from $1.35 for the first 
six months of 1950 to 44.9¢ for the first six months 
of 1951—a decrease of 66.7%. Due to these lower 
rates, the Post Office Department was able to save 
approximately $13,000,000 during the first six 
months of 1951. 

Freight ton-miles dropped to 50,619,619 during 
the first six months of 1951—a decline of 1.3% as 
compared with the same period in 1950; accounted 
for by the fact that many of the cargo planes of 
the scheduled airlines are operating in the airlift 
to Korea. 

The total operating revenues for the first six 
months of 1951 were $311,862,326—up 30.1% over 
the same period of 1950. 

The following data was reported by the scheduled 
airlines to the Air Transport Association: 


Six Months Traffic 1951 vs. 1950 
Domestic Trunk and Local Service 
6 mos. 1951 6 mos. 1950 


: The scheduled domestic airlines of the United 


Rev. Pass. Miles... .°. 4,984,418 3,611,947 
Mail Ton Miles...... on -n2, 29,054,044 21,186,263 
Express Ton Miles. . os 22,323,077 15,356,388 
Freight Ton Miles . 51,075,066 51,569,435 
Total Kev. Ton Miles... 590,535,047 441,267,316 


During 1950, the domestic scheduled airlines flew 
367,184,000 plane miles -with five fatal accidents. 
This is one accident for every 37,438,800 plane miles 
flown, or equal to flying 31,929 safe trips between 
Washington and Los Angeles. 

The domestic and international U. S. scheduled 
air carriers combined fiew 18,828,000 passengers 
more than 10 billion passenger miles for a safety 
record of 1.4 passengers fatalities per 100 million 
passenger miles. This is the second lowest fatality 
record for combined domestic and international 
scheduled air carries ever achieved in one year. 


Civilian Aircraft Helps Military 


Since the Korean war began in June, 1950, sched- 
uled airlines have flown men and materials ap- 
proximately 22,189,000 ton miles a month across 
the Pacific, and are capable of stepping up their 
airlift to Korea greatly while maintaining es- 
sential civilian services. More than 40,000 military 
personnel are being flown every month. At the 
time -of Pearl Harbor the airlines had 359 twin- 
engine transport aircraft in their domestic-air fleet 
and 27 multi-engine flying boats operating inter- 
nationally. Today their air fleet numbers more 
than 1,170 transport aircraft, of which 503 are 4- 
engine types and 4 substantial number are large- 
post-war, twin-engine types. The 4-engine planes 
have far greater speed and four times the lifting 
capacity of the pre-war twin-engine types. The 
number of available seats has jumped from 6,734 
in 1941 to 42,200 today. Any one of the major air- 
lines today can*pruvide a greater airlift than the 
combined fleets <3 the 19 scheduled airlines at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

This lift capacity will be substantially augmented 


AVIATION 


Domestic Airlines Show Gains; Help Move Military Perichnict 
Source: Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


by 22 four-engine type planes and 47 twin-engine 
types, which are in production, On order for de- 
livery during 1952 are 59 four-engine types and 119 
twin-engine types, bringing the total number to 
248. Thus, the fleet will grow to 1,418 aircraft— 
an increase since 1941 of about 270%, and an in- 
crease in capacity of many times that number. 


Landing by Instrument 

Of all the aids and devices installed to permit 
safe operation by aircraft under severe weather 
conditions, the Instrument Landing System (ILS) 
probably has contributed the most. It has elimi- 
nated more than 55% of all cancellations due to 
weather. The ILS each year guides to a safe land- 
ing millions of passengers on thousands of flights. 
This is not to say that’ the ILS is sufficient alone; 
radar, high intensity approach and runway lights, 
as well as improved static-free communications 
and other aids, have contributed a part. 

Equal progress has been made in the technique 
of air traffic control. The efficiency of this service 
is best measured by the number of aircraft that 
can land and depart each hour for sustained 
periods of time. Today the capacity of all but a 
few airports permits 32 arrivals and departures 


| each hour when the weather requires flight by in- 


struments, as against 7 landings and departures 
each hour in 1947, under the same conditions. 

The constant improvement in passenger service 
and realization of the sound safety record have 
been of great aid in getting new patrons. Since 
revenue ton-miles in 1950 increased about twice 
as fast as total operating revenues, declines re- 
sulted in passenger rates, in rates for carrying the 
mail, and in express and freight traffic in overseas 
traffic. However, the scheduled airlines kept 
costs controlled makimy 1950 the most profitable 
on record. Net operating income from combined 
domestic and international traffic totaled $74,- 
955,212, as compared with $45,475,659 in 1949—an 
increase of 64.8%. 

Of the total operating revenues of domestic 
trunk airlines for 1950, passenger traffic contributed 
82.10%; mail 8.83%; freight and express 6.56%, 
excess baggage and other services, 2.51%. 


Improvements and Promotion Count 

‘A major factor in airline growth was improved 
flying equipment. The domestic fleet was almost 
completely modernized in the first three,post-war 
years. The cost of this was heavy, and 1949 was 
the first year to.show even modest profits. Not 
alone cost controls, however, aided airlines in 
reaching new heights in 1950. Probably never—be- 
fore have the individual airlines carried on a more 
strenuous sales effort. Advertising budgets reached 
new highs, incentive fare planes were vigorously 
pushed, and group movements were promoted ex- 
tensively, New flying equipment helped hold down 
costs. 

Under the new terms of the new joint) Military 
Air Transportation agreement between the military 
agencies and the scheduled airlines, executed in 
July, 1951, no preference will be given to any par- 
ticular form of transportation in handling military 
traffic. 

The year 1951 marked the inauguration of com- 
mutation service between New York and Chicago, 
the two heaviest traffic centers in the United States. 
One airline alone offered 25 non-stop flights a day 
in both directions, thus linking the two largest 
cities of the United States by means of an un- 
matched service. Commutation by scheduled air 
carriers has been in effect for some time between 
New York and Washington, New York and Boston 
and between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Cargo ton Fatalities 
Lines in Planes in |Rey. miles] Rey. pass.| miles— |Pass. rates} per 100 
Year opera- service own carried |mail expr.| cent per million 
tion and frt. mile Pass. mi. 
A A Reach eyes cof 30 862 ee 338,216,783 33, 168,105]139,301,956 5.76 1.3 
eat Apert oe One 5 32 877 (b) |351,228'158] 15,080,704| 164,374,207 5.76 Lo 
Beet heah aa, oC 37 933 (c) |363,589,178| 17,346,913] 198,296,739 5.50 1.1 
1oer (ist half)... 37 917 (d) 1195,606,036| 10,787,852|102'854,178 5.53 ae 
-(a) Includes 293 craft listed on both domestic and international certificates; (b) 304 (c) 324 (d) 319 
INTERNATIONAL 
13 175 98, eae: 027| 1,372,749| 62,714,971 8.01 1.0 
13 203 104;525.554| 1/520/067| 76,707,920 7.72 1.0 
13 214 93,820,208] 1,678,540] 81,739/420 7.00 2.1 
12 220 47,305,416 '987,104| 43:673,660 7.07 A 


Military aviation had its biggest peacetime ex- 
pansion in 1951, but the 5,000 planes to 
be delivered were considerably behind needs. About 
500,000 were ed in the aircraft industry, 
but there was great shortage of trained engineers, 
machine tools and factories. The USAF was ex- 
pected to use over $12 billion in 1952, and naval 
aviation was planning to use nearly $5 billion. 
Costs had risen about 20% in a year and were still 
going up. 
The military plane of the year was the F-86 
Sabre, which took on most of the Russian MIG-15 
swept-wing jets in Korea. When Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, declared 
early in the year that these Russian planes had 
better jet engines than American planes he spurred 
the efforts of American engineers to meet the chal- 
lenge. 
’ Gen. Vandenberg made another tour of inspec- 
tion of the accelerated air fighting in Korea in the 
fall and returned in October with the conviction 
that reinforcement by jet fighters and bombers was 
badly needed. Concentration of Communist MIG-15 
strength made it difficult for the B-29 superforts to 
make daylight raids on bases without escort of the 
entire Far East jet fighter strength. High losses of 
B-29s had practically relegated that bomber to 
night raids. A high altitude fighter with consid- 
erably greater speed than the F-86 Sabre was 
called for, and a new fighter bomber for interdic- 
tion and close support missions also is needed. 
Thomas K, Finletter, secretary of the Air Force, 
reported Oct. 8 that new types of military air- 
eraft were in production or ready for it. He cited 
B-36 B and B-36 F (Convair) 179 tons, with 4 J-47 
turbojets and 6 piston engines, a development of 
the B-36,. which will cost $3,500,000, plus $2,000.000 
for a year’s spare parts. One item in the increased 
cost is the bombsight; the Norden of World War II 
cost $2,500; the new computing bombsight costs 
$250,000. Also mentioned by Finletter were B-60 
Convair, swept back wings, 8 J-57 jets, awaiting 
tests; the B-52 Boeing, 8 J-57 jets, intended for 
transoceanic bombing; the B-47 Boeing, swept- 
wing 6 jets and a number of other modifications of 
older types. 


British Planes Interest Americans 


The 12th annual display of the Society of British 
Aireraft Constructors was held in September, 1951, 
at Farnborough, England. American observers 
praised the new Hawker P-1067 fighting plane, 
powered by Rolls-Royce turbojet with a 15 seconds 
takeoff and an exhibition speed of near 700 mph. 
It is said to carry 4 37-mm, cannon. Briitsh pro- 
duction was reported highly successful in design 
and construction of interceptors, and to some ex- 
tent in transports, but in many other categories 
lagging behind the U. S. In October representa- 
tives of the British Society put in a;month of in- 
specting Canadian and American airplane plants. 

The U.S, approved for immediate use the Eng- 
lish Electric Canberra jet bomber, Mark B-2, 
powered by 2 Rolls Royce Avon axial flow turbo- 
jets, It will be manufactured for the USAF by 
the Glenn L. Martin Coi, at Baltimore, as B-57A. 
A record for an East-West crossing of the Atlantic 


‘treatment en route, with a return to permanent 


| to outlying bases. 


DH-110 (De Havilland) with 2 Rolls Royce A 
engines, ior to the Meteor and Vampire. 

also adopted a swept-back wing fighter, the Sw 

of Vickers-Armstrong, with a single Rolls jet en-— 
gine, described as similar to the Supermarine ; 
Until this gets into full production Britain 


new Princess, a Saunders-Roe flying boat, 140 tons, | 
10 turboprop engines of 3,500 hp each, which will | 
carry 200 with a nonstop range of 3,500 miles. Its 
hull is 146 ft. long and its wing span 219 ft., 6 in. 
‘The RAF will use the type for troop carriers. | 
Naval aircraft has discovered that the turbo- 
prop engine is better suited than a turbojet to take 
a patrol bomber off the deck of a carrier. The 
latter will be used for interceptors and shipboard 
fighters. onick Evacuation of Wounded 
Evacuation of wounded from Korean battlefields 
has been successfully accomplished by Military Air 
Transport ‘Service, organized June 1, 1948 as an 
Air Force ‘command operating under the pat sal 
In Dec., 1950; when the Chinese attack was at its — 
height, it moved, 6.352 wounded; in the first 4— 
months of 1951 it moved 8.358. MATS uses Boeing 
stratocruiser, C 97, which can carry 60 patients 
and staff, making the trip from Japan to Hawali in 
13 hours; Douglas DC 4 is also used. From Hawaii © 
the patients are flown to Travis base near San 
Francisco, and then to hospitals nearest the 
soldiers’ homes. Quick evacuation of wounded and 


hospitals in the U. S., has saved lives and lifted . 
morale. The airplane also flies specialists quickly 
The mortality rate of wounded 
in Korea is reported less than half that of World 
War II. 

The Russian threat was sized up on Oct. 1 by 
Arthur Henderson, then British secretary of state 
for air, as a tactical force of 8,000 aircraft, and a 
long rage bomber force including several hundred 
copies of the U. S, B-29, 4-engine bomber, This 
was three times the force available to Hitler in 


1940. High Altitude Record Reported 


On Aug. 15, 1951, Douglas Skyrocket D-558-2, 
was reported by the U. S. Navy to have set a new 
altitude record for a man-carrying craft. The 
exact figures were not released, but were indi- 
cated to be 77,500 ft., over 14 miles, exceeding the 
official record of 72,394 attained by a man-carrying 
balloon in 1935. The pilot was Wm. Bridgeman. 
According to Aviation Week, ‘the 45-ft. research 
plane was launched at 35,000 ft. after its rocket 
fuel tanks were topped off from the mother ship 
B-29. In 3 seconds Bridgeman had all 4 rockets 
going and started up at a 65-degree angle. Within 
10 seconds the plane had broken through the sonic 
barrier (662 m.p.h.) and was climbing away from 
the earth at about 1,000 mi. per hr.”’ 


Earnings of 15 Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1951 


Source: Air Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 


(in thousands. 


Asterisk indicates deficit.) 


Total operat-|Net operating; Rev. plane | Rey. passenger Load factor 
ing revenue income miles mile. | in P, C, 
eee 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
VN) (te $120,211/$85,311/$27,001/$14,472| 56,848] 44,374|1,902,550/1,311,068| 75.4 “68.4 
a peatres 15.9 Peg ae 18,932) 15,427) 2,430) 1,146) 11,162) 10,267 244,976| 185.373] 59.8 $0.3 
Jay) tal. Bheke ieee, 9s 29,237) 21,487) 2,94% 1,532) 19,262] 15,697) 466,679) 308,432) 61.1 53.7 
Chicago-Southern, --| 11,856 »411} 1,314 597| 7,450] 6,969] 146,89) 105,695| 58.6 49.6 
eral. aS eee 5,353} 4,089 413] *333} 3,503] 3,022 72,600) 50,910; 61.7 52:8 
ere MONG Stee 5,705) 4,513 666 199} 5,012) 4,357] 79,320 1684) 53.9 43.6 
ae ee MN cites Liat. 18,789) 13,951) 3,513) 1,595! 12,484] 10,821} 301,367) 207,058} 67.4 57.7 
Se EDIE. resis BS 74,845) 58,407) 14,128) 5,733] 45,376) 40,096|1,281#08| 928,685! 65.4 61.5 
“a ot mene, : 7,224 9 405 457 ,09 38 5,97 75,949] 56.7 52.6 
hel oe Gisteigt geslanins) s 21,028) 13,524) 4,053) 1,656] 12,344) 9,116] 327,890] 196,935) 62.5 59.9 
een west Waieeionences 36,701) 35,486) 3,371) *1,632| 14,021} 20,137) 451,438] 479,836) 63.5 57.9 
re ae Seen 175 4,81 633 128 ,66 15 67,852} 53,102) 61.2 51.9 
melee omestic)...} 71,673] 52,759} 8,508] 5,985] 36,787] 34,142/1,130,592) 813,904) 77.1 65.1 
OE a ee ee ig s-scare ce 95,143} 75,632] 15,022} 8,355] 49,027 ,613|1,422,925/1,124,065| 76.2 69.0 
Western (inc. Inland)| 12,066} 10,791 we 1,366] 8,395] 8,950} 194,439) 170,183) 65.2 55.2 
Total........... 534,514/411,529| 86,447| 41,256|292,423|260,10518,187,210|6,064.879| 644]. 61.9 


tional ea United States Rear: 
INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 C i esen 
z onnecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., repr tati 
poe. United States of the Federation ere Internationale, world sport governing ony for Ae 
ae The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, 
‘ pee. Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
a era Regulations for the control’ of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. The records 
OP cine oe eee ve te a 1951. World records are defined as maximum performance, regardless 
used. WORLD AIR RECORDS 


Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer (1.864 miles) course—1,079.841 ad 
© Ri chard = Johnson, "USAR, United States, ‘Bent, bead Pace km.p.h. (670.981 m.p.h.)—Major 
ance. e—18,081. kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. R ‘ ‘ 
sia es; September’ 28-Ocioher 1, 1946 r ; 3 At. . Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
, closed circu ,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassit i. Wad: i 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3; 1947. Pasian end apt ins 
Bietinl! aeine Cou ea | 
S ce, airline (with refueling flight)—-No record established. 
~ Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 1935. 
- , All other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’’ records and are divided into 
. pene Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 


listi of y 5 
ass C, Group I—Jet-powered)’ 
3 2 aeteeaaes International)—18,119 meters (59,445.359 feet)—John ponsiashoed Great Britain; Vampire 

ark I, with de Havilland Ghost jet engine, Hatfield, Hertfordshire, March 23, 1948. 

Maximum speed over straight course (International)—1,079:841 km.p.h. (670.981 m.p.m,)—Major 
Richard L. Johnson, USAF; United States; North American F-86, GE J-47 jet engine, Muroc Air Porce 
Base, Calif., Sept. 15,;:1948., (United: States)—same. : f 

*Speed for 100 kilometers. (62,137.miles) in closed. circuit (International)—1,023.038.km. p, h. (635.- 
685 m. p. h.)—Col, Fred J. Ascani,, USAF, United States; North American F-86-E, GE J-47 jet engine, 
Romulus, Mich., Aug. 17, 1951.. (United States)—-same. 

Speed for 100 kilemeters; in closed circuit (Feminine: International)—818.181 km. p, h. (547.539 
ena oer Jacqueline Auriol, France; de Havilland Vampire, Goblin jet engine, Istres-Avignon, 

» 1951. ? ‘ 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—822.256 km. p. h; (510.925 
m. p. h.)—J. Reginald ‘Cooksey, Great Britain, Gloster Meteor F-8-VZ-496, 2 Rolls Royce jet engines, 
Campo Ness Course, May 12, 1950. (United States)—745.079 km. p. h. (462.970 m. p. h.)—Lt. Henry A. 
Johnson, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1946. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m. p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660.526 
km,-p, h. (410.431 m. p, h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pilot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group Il—Reciprocating Engines) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies; 
USN; Comdr. Eugene. P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; irom Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters. (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing: B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. Pibe) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany; Messerschmidt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054 km. p. h. (412.002 m. p. b.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km. p. h. (464.374 m. Lay RM Sebo oo 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (Uni States )—sameé. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km. p. h. (469.549 
m, p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
10, 1947. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—1703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
m,. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 
Dec. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km. p. h. (431.004 
m, p, h.)—Jacaueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 
24, 1948. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242,739 miles) without payload (International)—1720.134 km. p. h. 
{447.470 m. p. h,)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, 
Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 5,000 kilometers~ (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km. p.h. 
(338.392°m. p. h.)—Capt. J. BE. Bauer Pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,243.698 miles) without payload (International)—439.665 km. p. h. 
(273.195 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. C. F. Lassiter, pilot; Capt. W. J. Valentine, co-pilot, USAF, United States; 
Boeing B-29, Dayton, Ohio, July 29-30, 1947, (United States)—same. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C-1.c—2,204.6 to 3,858 Ibs.) 

Since Jan. 1 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
gross weight rat:er than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. 

Distance, Airline (International)—17,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)—William P. Odom, United 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 

—| e. a 
eieircd tor 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in closed circuit (International)—271.084 km.p.h, (168.443 
m.p.h,)—J. N. Somers, Great Britain; Wolverhampton, June 17, 1950. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) in closed circuit (International)—223.076 km.p.h. (138.613 

m.p.h.)—Capt. Jan Christie, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden, March 22, 1950. 
AMPHIBIANS (Class C-3) 


, Airli International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj, Gen. F. M. Andrews 
Sh dee ‘United Arete from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United 


i = 
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' Aviation—Interna 


3 km, p. h. eo m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky, 

tes, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1935. (United States)—same. 
Mee aor 1h Kilometers (62.137. miles) without payload (intéernational)—389.273 kmip.h. (241.883 
m.p.h.)—R, R. Colquhoun, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, July. 22, 1950. 


i See ¥ ’ a 


94 ~~ Aviation—International 
BA ae ea ee ce 
(United States )—337.079 kan ph. (209.451 m.p. 
Speed for kilometers (621.369 miles) ( 
= FEO ere Cant’ BL, Boatner, 
(Uni States)—same. 


= 299. c » © 
oe =e a5 ies Biatee, Osten, 
‘ GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place) 

*Dis traight line (International)—861.272 kilometers (535.169 miles)—Richard H. 

United Sta 4 Ota, ‘Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951, (United compere rg 
Distance to predetermined destination (International)—602.358 kilometers (374.287 miles)—P. 
U.S.S.R.; Toula to pe eet ed RS 1939. A ag er aig eR kilometers (332.903 

i berg; Od , Texas uymon, ., Aug. 5, 2 

i omaha with Petites to. point ternational)—40 hours 51 minutes—Guy Mar 


of departure (In' : } 
France; Romanin les Alpilles, March 16-18, 1949. (United States)—21 hours 34 minutes—Lieut. i 


liam Cocke, Jr.; Honolulu, Hawaii, Dec. 17-18, 1 
Bishop, . Dec, 30, 1950.. (United States)—sam 
Altitude above sea level (International 
States; Bishop, Calii., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 
ROTORPLANES (Class E) 

» airli International)—1,132.337 kms.—703.6 miles. Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot; or 
Wwe ans, Beier USAAF, Gnited States, Sikorsky R-5 Helicopter, Pratt. and Whitney ss) AE 
engine; from Dayton, O., to Logan Field, Mass 


Boston, ” ‘ 
Altitude (International)—6,468 meters (21,220 ieet)—Capt. H. D. Gaddis, United States; Sikorsky 
8-521 el pa Franklin O-425-1 engine; ‘Bridgeport, Conn., May 21, 1949. (United States)—same. 


speed (International)—208.494 ‘ems. p. h. (129.552'm.p.h.)—-Harold E. Thompson, Unitea — 


ma 
States: Sikorsky S-52-1 Helicopter; Cleveland, Ohio, April 27, 1949. (United States)—same. 

S x 100 kilometers in closed circuit (International Pp. 
E, nonsooe: United States; Sikorsky S-52-1 Helicopter; Milford, Conn., May 6, 1949. (United States) 
—same. : : 

Speed for 1,000'kilometers in closed circuit (International)—107.251 km. p.h. (66.642 m.p.h.)—Maj. 
D. i. Jensen and Maj. W. GC. Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 
450 HP engine; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1946. (United States)}—same. 


: be : “AIRSHIPS (Class B) : os 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—-Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany, 

. Z, 127, “Graf Zeppelin,’’ 5 Maybach 450-559 engines;- from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Noy. 1, 1928. ’ ‘ 


aie FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec._13_to-17, 1913- (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’‘mmdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Benneit Balloon Race. 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Altitu (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvyil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City,.S. D.. landing approxi- 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Noy. 11, 1935. y 


- a4 : F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York, N. Y, (International)—Speed 934.926 km: p. h.° (580.935 m. p. h.) 
Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine; from 
Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. 
Elapsed Time: 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United States)—same. 

New York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. h.) 
Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England, co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States; Boeing 
B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines from LaGuardia Airport to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 1, 1946. 
Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—449.400 km. p. h. (279.244 m. p. h.)—Sq. Leader H. BE, 
Martin and ‘crew, Great Britain, April 30-May 1, 1947, Elapsed time: 21 hours 31 minutes 30 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h, (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939, Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins. 

Havana to Washington, D. ©. (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow W. 
Edmondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Elapsed Time: 3 hrs. 15 min. 13 sec. (United States)—same. 

New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h, (163.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrili 
and John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs.; 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 

London to Cairo, Egypt (International)—686.558 km. p. h. (426.607 m. p.. h.)—John Cunningham, 
Great Britain; de Havilland DH Mark I Comet, 4 Ghost jet engines,_April 24, 1950. Elapsed time: 
6 hours, 6 minutes, 58.3 seconds. 

Belfast to Gander, Newfoundland (International)—774.255 km. p. h.— Wing Commander R, P. Bea- 
mont and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet engines, Aug. 31, 1951. 
Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet propelled)—Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF; P-80 monoplane, GE 
1-40 engine; from Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 
2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time; 4 hrs. 13 min. 26 sec. Average speed: 580.935 m.p.h. 

West to East (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American F-51, Lockheed Air 
Terminal to La Guardia Airport, Jan. 22, 1950. Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 4 hours, 
52 minutes, 58 seconds. Average speed: 502.543 m. p. h. ; “ 

- West to Kast Med ee eh ee eee vite eS an crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
ank, Calif, to Floy enne eld, Dec. 11, ; istance; 2,453,807 miles. El ime: i 
cD eg soe frcanas. mrecace epeeds 450.385 m. p. h. speed ee 

est to Eas ommercial transport)—Capt. Fred E, Davis and crew; Lockheed Constellation, Bur- 

bank, Calif. to La Guardia Airport, Feb. 5, 1949. Distance: 2,453.805 miles. ime: j 

Rat EN With TencbenHaeetel (ee hee sep te m. p. h. B: Blepeed mies Waeoag 
ast to Wes ranscontinen procating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North - 

monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, ‘Calif., Sept. 3 ITS Diss 

tance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. ; 

East to West (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Capt, Boyd L. Grubaugh and crew; Boeing B-29 
La Guardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Aug. 1, 1946. Distance: 2,453.805 miles. 
Elapsed time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. Average speed: 328.598 m. p. h. ; 

Honolulu, T, H., to New York—Lt. Col. Robert E. Thacker, pilot, and First Lt, John M. Ard 
co-pilot; North American P-82 monoplane; from Hickam Field to LaGuardia ‘Airport, Feb. 28, 1947. 
ence ae aa sanees bapa ae ri 50 sec. Average speed: 341.959 m.p.h ! 

ew York to Havana—A. P, de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. El ime: i ee - 
tance! 1307 niles. Average speed’ 206.145 A apsed time: 5 hrs., 3 min., 5.4 secs. Dis 
ew York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith, USAF; ; ime: 

ah ep israuce: Foi wag leaky ppegd 438.974 m.p.h. ApH GL, 146s, Sepaed tinea ae 
40s Angeles to Washington, D, C.—Lt. Col. H. F. Warden, Capt. G. : & 

elapsed time: 6 hrs. 17 min., 34 Bea, 1 Distance: 2,295 miles, yeveue taecd aor eie ce at 

are Field, California, to che ield, N. ¥.—Lt. Ase sey eb. 

Blapsed times? hs. ‘ mins. 33 on Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939, 
shicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; : ‘ 
Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 ade ee an peo 

FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 

West to Bast—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, ( 
es t0 ae ah eee ee eane peewee ie eta 00. BRPORI DS NG Ec ROR alae ae 

jast to West—Louise aden am anche Noyes; from Floyd Benn i 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935: elapsed time: 13 hours, et min oth Piel Brochelyns Na Raa 

*Record awaiting homolegation. . 


931. ; 
Altitude gained (International)—9,174.5 meters oni feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States; 
ge }—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 


May 22, rie oie States)—same. zt 


J—197.545 km.p.h. (122.749 m.p.h.)—Harold — 


‘Tine: Distances Between Principal Cities of the United States 


E Source: U. S. Army memecuueas Charts 
_ Distances in Cin- | Cleve- |Dal’-Ft.) Den- De- Hous- )Indian- 
statute miles cago, |cinnati,| land, | Worth,| ver, rt 

‘from/to’ lit,’ |"Onio'| Otic | ‘Texas'| Cold. | Mich’ Texas | Rad. 


1,421 619 
786 2 


Distances in| Jack-~| Kansas|Los An-) Louis- | Mem- Mi- | Minne-| Nash- |NewOr-] New 
statutemiles| son- City, | geles, | ville, phe ami, | apolis,| ville, | leans, | York, 
from/to ville "| “Kans. alif. Ky. ‘enn. Fla. inn. | Tenn, La. No; 
Atlanta, Ga 27 745 1,981 324 346 614 942 213 427 762 
Boston, Mass.} 1,023 1,280 2,739 868 1,161 1,289 1,204 961 1,370 184 
Chicago, Ill 29 405 1,860 270 508 ,199 50. 2 24 
Cincinnati... 71 550 1,910 1 447 1,0 605 247 804 613 
~ Cleveland.,.. 79 2,054 301 657 1,109 657 45) 1,097 458 
Dal.-Ft. W'th} 1,075 452 1,243 779 423 1,405 860 6 437 1,381 
‘Denver, Colo. ; 552 838 1,046 1,115 1,911 840 1,084 1,120 1,633 
Detroit, Mich. 870 692 2,052 33 635 ,200 549 489 486 
Houston, Tex. 819 693 1,484 486 1,101 686 303 1,489 
Indianapolis. . 710 45 1,819 109 383 1,040 251 735 
Jacksonville..|...... -| /1,022 2,196 601 623 1,219 490 516 839 
Kansas City. BO? 7AP ane ,360 494 486 1,352 532 768 1,117 
Lts Angeles 2,196: WSOO Vie ie fecan 3947 1,666 2,611 1,768 1,791 1,680 2,624 
Louisville, Ky. t 1,947 er 356 9 156 
Memphis 623 1,666 356 |...... 887 2! 352 971 
Mom as| 1219 | aon | ies | 630] — sss | 1,540". 9) F681 1278) Lovo 
nneapo! >: ’ ’ eee wl 1,020 
Nashville 532 1,791 156 200 820 
New Orleans 516 768 1,680 655 352 69: 1,176 400 eck ease 1,186 
New York 839 Ludi 2,624 684 971 1,106 1,020 771 1,186: lLaeeeee 
Oklahoma C’y| 1,256 306 1,259 727 476 1,586 1 616 618 1,419 
Omaha, Nebr.| 1,348 165 1,323 694 651 1,623 7 9 1,148 
Philadelphia. . 760 1,048 2,467 589 876 1,042 1,021 676 1,091 5 
Pittsburgh. .. 826 797 2,157 376 721 10 2 928 320 
Portland, Ore.| 2,673 1,539 821 2,113 2,055 3,097 1,454 2,217 2,664 2,528 
St. Louis, Mo. 793 229 1,589 1,123 60: 888 
Salt Lake City 127 932 575 1,528 1,448 2,457 1,122 1,671 1,500 1,982 
San Francisco.} 2, 1,687 327 2,181 1,993 3,055 1,737 2,118 2,007 2,580 
Seattle, Wash.! 2,617 ,626 956 2,032 2,256 2,947 1,398 2,161 2,608 2,418 
Washington. 640 959 2,426 469 762 * 922 950 562 971 215 
Sa SS erent nee ee Se 
Distances in] Okla- } Oma- | Phila- | Pitts-.-|° Port- St. Salt San Se- Wash- 
statute miles; homa ha, del- burgh, | land, | Louis, | Lake Frar- | attle, | ington, 
from/to City Nebr. phia Pa. Ore. Mo. City cisco | Wash. | D.C. 
Atlanta, Ga... 1 1,016 667 536 2,369 516 1,850 2,308 2,354 7 
Boston, Mass.| 1,574 1,301 279 483 ,720 1,118 2,135 2,733 2,831 399 
Chicago, Ill. 4 671 461 1,804 251 1,258 1,856 1,748 600 
Cincinnati... . 51 679 518 285 2,05: 5. 1,513 2,237 2,00: 398 
Cleveland. . 1,002 731 363 124 2,150 558 1,565 2,163 2,259 310 
Dal.-Ft. W'th 61 1,30: 1,318 1,670 SAT 1,063 1,570 2,199 1,183 
Denver, Colo. 676 485 1,578 7349 781 380 ,074 L pie 
Detroit, Mich. $42 671 14 2,003 463 1,505 2,103 1,947 
Houston, Tex. 422 858 1,394 1,311 911 743 1,304 1,811 1,998 1,274 
Indianapolis. . 692 589 58 1,966 230 1,420 2,146 1,910 500 
Jacksonville..| 1,256 1,348 76 826 2,673 793 2,127 2,523 2,617 640 
Kansas City 306 165 1,048 9 1,539 229 931] 1,687 1,626 959 
Los aha 1,259 1,323 2,467 2,157 8 1,589 575 327 2,426 
Louisville, Ky 94 589 76 2,113 1,528 2,181 2,032 46 
Memphis. 476 651 876 72 2,055 257 1,448 1,993 2,256 762 
Miami, Fla. 1,586 1,623 1,042 1,108 3,097 1,123 2,457 3,055 2,947 922 
Minneapolis 33 1,021 770 1,454 492 1,122 1,737 1,398 950 
Nashville c) 616 697 76 532 2,217 303 ,671 2,118 2,161 562 
New Orleans. 618 933 1,091 928 2,664 609 1,500 2,007 2,608 971 
New York. 1,419 1,148 320 528 888 1,982 2,580 2,418 215. 
Oklahoma C'y}... 471 1,292 1,030 1,663 462 972 1,586 x 1,178 
Omaha, Nebr. cd Ee ae ieee 1,09. 1,422 394 839 1,434 1,533 1,034 
Philadelphia..| 1,292 F098, ts 5 cic's4e 251 ,512 841 1,927 2,525 2,647 
Pittsburgh 1,03 DE is totes 515 2,217 568 1,678 f 2,168 186 
Portland, Ore.| 1,663 1,422 2,512 Bald Vacs suanae 2,055 637 55 2,453 
St. Louis, Mo. 462 568 2,055 fe va. ce > 1,161 1,916 1,890 9 
Salt Lake City 972 839 1,927 1,678 ENO Tile eis! 1,868 
San Francisco.} 1,586 1,434 2,525 2,484 552 1,916 (:) Ori) ie eos 687 § 
Seattle, Wash.| 1,666 1,533 2,647 | , 2,168 135 ,890 694 Can Geer i 
Washington..| 41,178 1,034 . 120 a 186 2,453 719 1,868 2,466 2,562 ba. cslae 
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5, 7,845 y 5,215 | 6,226) 9,992] 5, 
8,523 | 10,127 | 7/830 | 3,13 2,425 | 6.140 Bt 
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STATES OF THE UNION 


Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 
. Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALMawnac, 


cover by states, details of population, births and 


deaths, religion. agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and other phases of activity. 
Population figures here given are those of the Census of 1950, published by the Bureau of the Census. 


Area of the states is that reported, 1951, by the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census. 


Agricul- 


tural figures based on reports of the Dept, of Agriculture: 


Alabama 


Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 
CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,061,- 
743. ith.-MOTTO: We Dare Defend Our 
ts. OWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 22nd. 
Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the 
Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by 
ig dah W. ny sy. S-E. by Flor- 
ida, S. by Gulf of Mxico. In N., Tennessee 
river runs through Cumberland Rigiceu 
and provides motive power at uscle 
Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 ft., 
part of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Coosa valley lies to S:, hemmed in by Pied- 
mont plateau. Then follows the coastal 
alluvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 
sq. mi. near northern Appalachian region. 
incipal river is the Alabama, formed 
by junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa above 
ontgomery, joined by Tombigbee above 
Mobile and losing some waters to the 
Tensaw before entering Gulf. Mobile Bay 
is 30 mi, long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile is 
only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state 
park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin 
county and Clear Creek falls, Winston 
county, are attractions, Also 19 state parks, 
101 state forests, 9 community forests. 
Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded 
by Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, 
elears over 7,000,000 tons annually. Its 
carnival dates from 1704. Azalea» Trail 
(February-March) and tarpon fishing are 
tourist attractions. It is terminal for 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. : 
Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh of the South,” started its industrial 
rise with DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 
1886; now has Ensley plant of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Woodward Iron 
Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 
1861, it had ‘only 38,000 people in 1900, but 
by 1930 250,000, and in 1950 298,720. 
Alabama produced 570,000 bales of cot- 
ton lint in 1950. It has tobacco, sweet po- 
tatoes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, oats, 
watermelon, hogs and dairy products, 
Florence, in the north, is a cotton center. 
Tuscumbia, 6 mi. from Florence, has the 
birthplace of Helen Keller, a museum. 
Alabama has 26 institutions of higher 
learning, including Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T.-Washington’s famous school for 
Negroes. Recent progressive legislation 
has provided for compulsory X-ray ex- 
amination tO combat tuberculosis. 
Alabama, nrst explored by De Narvaez, 
Spanish, 1528, is rich in historical markers 
and sites. Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Creek Indians at Talledega and Horseshoe 
Bend. The Confederate States were organ- 
ized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and Jef- 
ferson Davis took oath as president at 
State Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first 
White House” is now a museum. The 
naval foundry at Selma, which served the 
Confederacy, is also commemorated. 


2 
Arizona 
Sunset State, Grand Canyon State 
CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., rank, 
5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 749,587, 
rank, 37th, MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God Enriches, 
FLOWER: Saguaro Cactus. ADMISSION: 48th, 


Arizona, youngest ‘state, was from 1863 
to 1912 a territory formed out of the Ter= 
ritory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mex- 
ico, with Gadsen Purchase added 1853. It 
is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, 
W. ey Nevada and California, S. by Mex- 
ico. Climate is vi dry, in parts arid. It 
has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich 
mineral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo 
and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix and Tue- 
son attract many tourists. : 

It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 
217 mi. long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 
to 5,500 ft. deep, ‘‘the most sublime spec- 
tacle in the world.” This is reached by 
Santa Fe Ry. to Williams, Union Pacific to 
Jacob Lake, Utah. The state also has man’s 
greatest water barrier, Hoover Dam (for- 
merly Boulder) in Black Canyon of the 
Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide at base, 
1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 
115 mi. long. (Santa Fe Ry. to Kingman.) 
Vast reclamation projects built Roosevelt . 
dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam on 
Gila (1936), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939). 
Davis Dam (1951) adds billion kilowatt- 
hours annually to output of Colorado riv- 
er system. 

Nature has given Arizona the Painted 
Desert, extending for 300 mi. along U. S. 
66; the Petrified Forest; Canyon Diablo, 
225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, and Meteor 
Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehistoric 
meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 

In 1950 a gas strike near Holbrook 
brought in a helium well, reported to give 
20,000,000 cubic ft. daily, largest in U. S. 

Biggest industry is mining and smelting 
copper. Gold and silver, found with cop- 
per ore; zinc, barite, molybdenum, van- 
adium, tungsten, manganese, feldspar are 
produced. Phelps Dodge Corp. operates 
largest open-pit mines; Bisbee (owns 12,- 
750 acres); Morenci (9,290 acres); Ajo, 
Jerome. Smelters produce electrolytic 
copper at Douglas. It is the second largest 
domestic copper company and third larg- 
est producer of gold and silver. 

Alfalfa, in some parts yields 5 to 8 crops, 
with aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, 
truck crops, cotton, wheat, cattle and 
sheep are raised, half of the latter by 
Navajos. By adapting old Spanish mission 
construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 


Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,102 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,909, - 
511, rank, 30th, MOTTO: Regnat Populus. The 
People Rule, FLOWER: Apple Blossom, ADMIS- 
SION: 25th. 

Arkansas, part of the Old South west of 
the Mississippi, an important cotton pro- 
ducing state, has large oil production, 
valuable thermal springs and is favored 
Be sportsmen. Bounded N. by Missouri, 

. by Texas and Cklahoma, S. by Louisi- 
. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and ahies sett opposite. It has Gulf 
coastal plain E. and S., Ozark and Ouachi- 
ta mountains N. and W., the latter reach- 
ing 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark National 
Forests preserve their cee: 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, 


ana, 


Mi mr Gane” na Re ver, whic 
ssouri, Saline a : , WI 
erosses southwest corner. It has 20,052,926 
acres of oak, hickory, gum, cypress and 
pine, the latter supplying paper mills. The 
state raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice, 
spinach and ‘alfalfa; apples, including the 

pular Delicious, peaches and grapes. 
Coltenseed oil and grape juice are profit- 
able products. Arkansas produced. 1,100,- 
000 bales cotton lint in 1950, 3rd largest 
U.S. eecp, 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil 
in 1901; large refineries are located around 
El Dorado. Minerals have annual produc- 
tion value of approximately $125,000,000. 

two thirds in petroleum, natural gas and 
coal. The state supplies 93% of the na- 
tion’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 
Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher 
learning—13 colleges and universities, one 
professional school, two teachers’ colleges 
and eight junior colleges. Five are for 
Negroes. ; : E 
Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in 
southeast lowlands, and recreations in six 
state-maintained park areas, seven state 
forests of 19,800 acres and 64 community 
forests of 2,193 acres, invite visitors. Reser- 
voir areas at Norfolk, Bull Shoals in the 
Ozarks, and at Nimrod, the Narrows and 
Blue Mountain in the Ouachitas are ac- 
cessible. There are 47 hot springs in gov- 
- ernment-owned and operated Hot Springs 
National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little 
Rock. Spring water ranges from 95° to 
147° F. and is piped in insulated conduits 
for baths and drinking. Its origin is un- 
known. : : 
Little Rock is served by _the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and St. Louis South- 
western railroads; also American, Braniff 
and Chicago & Southern air lines. Hot 
Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific and 
Rock Island railroads and Chicago & 
Southern airline. 
Part of the Louisiana Purchase, Arkan- 
sas was organized as a territory in 1819 
and admitted to the Union in 1836. 


California 
Golden State 

CAPITAL: Sacramento, AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have Found 
It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. ADMISSION: 3lst. 

California, largest of the Pacific states 
and second largest in the Union, in 1950 
reported a 50% rise in population over the 
1940 census. It increased 86.5% between 
1930 and 1950 compared with a national 
growth of 22.7%. The factory output 
was up 196% between 1929 and 1947 com- 
pared with 143% in the nation. Retail 
store sales were up 251% and wholesale 
Sales 229%, between 1929 and 1948, com- 
pared with 170% and 183% in the U. S. 

It is bounded N. by Oregon; E. by 
Nevada and Arizona, with Colorado river 
along Arizona border; S..by Mexico, and 
1,200 mi. of Pacific ocean on W. Greatest 
length, 780 mi.; width varies, 150 to 350 
mi. Its.extraordinary topography includes 
Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., Roeue 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley be- 
tween and luxuriant fruit-raising Im- 
perial Valley to S.; Cascade Range and 
Klamath Mts. to N. Highest peak, Mt. 
Whitney, 14,496 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,161 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. 
Lhassen, 10,435 ft., only active volcano in 
U. S., is 85 mi. from Shasta. There are 41 
peaks over 10,000 ft. Death Valley, S.E., 
has lowest point in U. S., 276 ft. below sea 
level. Highest lake in U. S. is Tulainyo, 
12,865 ft. ; 
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vored regions scenically are : 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lake Tahoe 
(on Nevada rder), Sequoia redwoods, 
(State park); Santa Cruz big trees; 


Monument, 


augmented its vast irri- 
ation system re 1951, when the 
acy pumping plant was opened to lift 
2,000,000 gals. of water a minute up 200 ft 
into the Delta-Mendota canal, which runs 
down the west side of San Joaquin valley 
to a ae at Mendota. Mt. Shasta dam, 
completed June, 1950, impounds over 
4,000,000 acre-feet of water. _ . 

California produces more citrus fruit 
and fresh vegetable pack than any other 
state; also large a of garden 
truck, grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, 
olives, figs. It leads in tuna pack, fruit 
and vegetable-processing and the wine 
industry. It produced the largest barley 
crop, 57,600,000 bu., 1950; had 2,872,000 beef 
cattle and _ 885,000 milch cows, 1950. It 
produced 975,743 bales of cotton lint in 
1950, with a lint yield of 770 lbs. per acre. 
(Only Arizona J foe it with 771 per 
acre.) Mechanical cotton pickers. were 
replacing hand labor everywhere in 1951. 
Six San Joaquin Valley counties ginned 
more cotton in 1950 than 8 cotton-growing 
states, 9.8% of crop ginned in U. S. j 

Employment increased in. 1951, and a 
typical month, April, showed 840,000 wage 
and salaried employes, 20% above 1950. 
Weekly earnings averaged $70.75, com- 
pared with $62.22 in the rest of the U. S., 
and a work week of 40.4 hrs. 

Oil is the biggest industry. Natural 
gas is also produced. Food processing is 
second industry; motion pictures have 
distributed billions; machinery, chemi- 
cals, vehicles, lumber, apparel, glass 
products, furniture, follow. e state re- 
mains first in Se production, cause of its 
first great Gold Rush, started at Sutter’s 
sawmill’ on American river by James 
Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848. Also produces 
silver, copper, lead, borax, quicksilver, 
tungsten, magnesite. : 
_.The 100-odd colleges and universities 
include major institutions such as Univ. 
of California, Stanford, Univ. of Southern 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Of historic interest are the re- 
stored Old Spanish Missions, built 1768- 
1823 from San Diego to Sonoma. - 

The 18 national forests comprise one- 

fifth of the state. There are 53 state parks, 
32 state-owned beaches, 19 historical 
monuments, 547,000 acres. Santa Catalina 
Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts tourists. The 
Tournament of Roses and the Rose Bowl 
football game at Pasadena are held an- 
nually, Jan, 1. FRE. and winter sports 
are featured in the N. 
__ The climate of California varies accord- 
ing to distance from the ocean and alti- 
tude; mean temp. at San Francisco is 56°, 
summer ,mean. 60°, winter 51°. Central 
Valley mean is 64° but may reach 110°. 
Rain falls eeneral Oct. to May, averag- 
ing 22 in. at San Francisco, 16 in. at Los 
Angeles. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was 
Alta (Upper) California under Spain. 
Mexico took over, 1822, ceded it 1848. Cal- 
ifornia Republic (Bear Flag) at Sonoma, 
June 14, 1846, supported by Capt. John G. 
Fremont, U. S. A. Commander John D. 
Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 
1846. State admitted, Sept. 9, 1850. 

For railways, airlines and special infor- 
mation see articles on San Francisco, Los 
‘Angeles and San Diego. 3 
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- Colorado 
CAPITAL Ho eee Sh mi., rank, 
. enver, H fe a 
ith, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine. No 
Columbine, ADMISSION: 


Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the 
U. S., bounded N. by Nebraska and Wy- 
oming; E. by Kansas and Nebraska; S. 
by New Mexico and part of the Oklahoma 


Pee: W. by Utah. It was part of the 


uisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the 
western end of the Great Plains at the E., 
and the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains starting W. of center, with the Con- 
tinental Divide sending waters to the 
Mississippi, E., and the Pacific, W - 
mense mountain ranges, plateaus and 
of cgpcoe rise in W. with 51 peaks over 14,000 

t., and 1,500 over 10,000, Pike’s Peak (14- 
110)’ was found by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 
1806. Highest is Mt. Elbert, 14,431. Major 
poss are Gray’s, 14,274; Torrey’s, 14,264; 

ans, 14,260; Long’s, 14,255; Mt. Wilson, 
14,250. The Sawatch range, on a 13,000 ft. 
level, has Princeton, 14,196; Yale, 14,172; 
Harvard, 13,375 and a spectacular wonder, 
Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a 
cross outlined in snow. 

Important sites are Dinosaur National 
Monument in N.W.; cliff dwellings on 
Mesa Verde in S.W.; Yucca House; Hoven- 
week, where eagles abound. Pinnacles of 
sandstone rise over 300 ft. in the Garden 
of the Gods. Twelve national forests con- 
tain 15,178,194 acres. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise 
in Colorado and flow E. and S.E.; the Col- 
orado, with the Gunnison its principal 
tributary, flows S.W.; the Arkansas S.E. 
into the Mississippi. The western rivers 
have cut great-canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The 
highest suspension bridge in the world 
erosses the Arkansas 1,053 ft. above the 
river, its main span 880 ft. long; total 
length exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its un- 
paralleled supply of minerals and live- 
stock. Miners and stockmen made Denver 
a metropolis, Queen City of the West. It 
serves the beet sugar industry. Colorado’s 
"goat railroads meet there—Santa Fe, 

ock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & 
Southern. Its airport receives transconti- 
nental and regional air traffic. Colorado 
Springs, famous_ resort, |and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden 
of the Gods, Seven Falls. The Manitou & 
Pike’s Peak Ry., about 9 mi. long., is a 
cog road to the summit of Pike’s Peak. The 
home for veteran union printers (ITU) 
is located here. 

Mining activities have produced over 
$2,000,000,000 in mineral wealth and con- 
tinue as a leading industry. Gold was 
found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘“‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust” was the slogan of 1859 gold 
rush. Gold was found at Leadville in the 
“eng b of the Arkansas, 1860, silver and 
lead later; today zinc is the chief product. 
Climax, near Leadville, produces 72% of 
the world’s molybdenum, Bartlett Moun- 
tain, composed of molybdenum, has a 
reserve of 100,000,000 tons. 

Trinidad is in the heart of the coal re- 
gion, which covers 18,100 sq. mi. Colorado 
has immense coal, oil and gas deposits, 
with.‘crevice oil” a natural feature. The 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Corp. is at Pueblo. Col- 
orado has tungsten, helium, radium and 
uranium deposits. Cattle leads livestock. 
Hay, wheat, corn, barley, sugar beets, 


. | peaches, apples and pears, are produced. 
Big oe includes deer, antelbbe, bear, 


elk, mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. 
There are 6,000 mi. of trout streams and 
2,000 fishing lakes. Colorado has 7 state 
colleges and universities, with specializa- 
tion in mines and metallurgy, 6 junior 
colleges and 7 private colleges. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City 
and Aspen bring opera, theater and hu- 
manistic conferences to the old mining 
towns.. The Denver Red Rocks open air 
theater seats 15,000;-Denver has a 100- 
piece symphony orchestra. 

Colorado provides the natioh’s highest 
poe _payments to its aged, liberal 

enefits in unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation cases, and to 
children and the handicapped. 


Connecticut 

Constitution State, Nutmeg State 
CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustenet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. 5th of the Original 13 States. 

Connecticut, southernmost of the New 
England states, is bounded E. by Rhode 
Island, N. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York, S, by Long Island Sound. Its broad 
central valley is drained by the Connecti- 
cut river; eastern plain and hills by the 
Thames system; the Housatonic flows 
from the foothills of the Berkshires in the 
northwest. Hills have hardwood timber, . 
pines, camps, ski trails; there are 63 state 
parks of 16,060 acres, 26 state forests of 
122,605 acres, over 1,000 lakes, many trout 
streams. Bear Mtn,, 2,355 ft., is highest. 

Adriaen Bloek, Dutch, explored the 
Connecticut, 1614. English from Massachu- 
setts settled in 1630s. First practical con- 
stitution was the Fundamental Orders, 
adopted by Wethersfield, Windsor and 
Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was 
exceptionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund 
Andros tried to seize it, 1687, it was hid- 
den in the Hartford oak, commemorated 
in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 
1642, Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education 
in elementary and Latin grammar schools 
estab. 1650. Education is crowned by Yale 
Univ., 1701, named for Elihu Yale, philan- 
thropist, 1718. Trinity (Hartford) and 
Wesleyan (Middletown) have high stand- 
ing. Famous preparatory schools are Taft 
(Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), 
Hotchkiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy is at New London. 

Dairy products and poultry give chief 
farm income; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein 
and other dairy cattle are bred. Plains 
produce tobacco, potatoes, fruit and 
truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns, Industry claims half of the em- 
ployed population. Fire arms, made since 
the American Revolution, come from Colt 
(Hartford), Remington Arms (Bridge- 
port), Winchester and Marlin (New 
Haven). Eli Whitney’s principle of inter- 
changeable parts first applied here. Huge 
typewriter output comes from Royal and 
Underwood-Elliott-Fischer (Hartford). 
Other well-known products: Brass arti- 
eles by American (Ansonia and Water- 
bury), Scoville (Waterbury), Bridgeport 
Brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. (Water- 
bury) ; Singer sewing machines for factory 
use (Bridgeport); helicopters by Sikorsky 
(Bridgeport); jet and other airplane en- 
gines by Pratt & Whitney (East Hartford) ; 
clocks by U. S. Time Corp. and Lux Clock 
(Waterbury); New Haven Clock Co. (New 
Haven); Ingraham, Sessions (Bristol); 
Waterbury, Ingersoll (Waterbury); Seth 
Thomas (Thomaston). Also cutlery, ma- 
chine tools and other hardware. 


dependent 
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companies are in the state, The main office 
a e New Haven railroad is in New 
ven. 


Delaware 

First State. Diamond State. 
CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
4ith. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence, 
one Peach Blossom, First of Original 13 

ates. 
Delaware, next to Rhode Island the 
smallest state, is in the Middle Atlantic 
Broun: bounded N. by Pennsylvania; E. 
by New Jersey, Delaware Ba 


and Atlan- 
tie Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. It is 1/20th 


marshy, partly sandy and wooded. Land 
becomes hilly in N.W., highest elevation 
438 ft. Length, 96 mi. width 9 mi. to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and 
at Wilmington receives the Christina, aug- 
mented by the Brandywine. First seen by 
Henry Hudson, 1609, it was known to the 
Dutch as South river, whereas the Hud- 
son was called North river. The Delaware 
is connected with Chesapeake Bay by a 
sea-level canal at Delaware been 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present 
Cape Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the 
governor of Virginia, Lord de la Warre, 
who never saw it; the name was inherited 
by the state. First temporary settlement 
was by Dutch at Swanendael (Lewes) 
1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under Peter 
Minuit established Fort Christina and New 
Sweden at present Wilmington, 1638, They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who sur- 
rendered to the British, 1664, regained the 
land, 1673, lost it by treaty to the British, 
1674. William Penn became _ proprietor, 
1682, with headquarters at New Castle, 
formerly called New Amstel. : 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; shad, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, 
clams, crabs and lobsters are taken from 
the Bay. Apples, peaches, do well; some 
wheat and corn are raised; packing plants 
are located at Dover, Milford, Middletown 
and Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 

Wilmington contains over half of the 
state’s population in its environs. In 1730- 
386 town lots were surveyed around old 
Fort Christina and named Willington after 
Thos. Willing; in 1738 it was changed to 
Wilmington. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania and B. & O., and has a large Marine 
Terminal. Old Swedes’ Church, erected by 
Swedish Lutherans, 1698, now Prot, Epis- 
ecopal, is thought to be oldest Protestant 
Church in continuous use. It is the world’s 
center for vulcanized fiber manufacture 
of glazed kid and morocco leathers, has 
the largest braided hose plant, largest 
single cotton and dyeing works. Ship- 
building is active. 

* DU PONT 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., one of America’s 
greatest corporations, which maintains its 
executive departments and research lab- 
oratories here. This firm in 1950 completed 
a $30,000,000 enlargement of its research 
center which has 2,500 employees. Organ- 
ized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for mak- 
ing gunpowder, it represented in 1950 an 
investment of $1,564,000,000 (excluding its 
investment in General Motors) with sales 
of $1,297,000,000 and a profit of $187,000,- 
000. In 1949 it split its shares four for one 
and now has 45,000,000 common outstand- 
ing. Seaford, Del., was its original nylon 
plant; it has plants also in Edgemoore and 
Newport, Del.; most of rest. are in New 
Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Texas. The 
firm now produces some 1,200 products in- 
cluding dyes, rayon, cellophane, paints 


Union—Delaware, Florida 
The home offices of 61 large insurance | and 
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Delaware was the 
the United States Constitution (1787). 

The 200-year-old Sunday blue-laws were 
repealed in 1941. Recent progressive legis- 
lation includes provision for a state em- 
ployees’ pension system, re ee ee a 


ere examination, inclu j 
ests, for applicants for marriage licenses; - 
a state-supported pay scale for teachers. 
Florida : 
Peninsula State 


CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 2ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,771,- 
305, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. FLOW- 
ER: Orange Blossom. Admission: 27th. é 

Florida, a South Atlantic State, discov- 
ered Easter Sunday, Mar. 27, 1513, by 
Ponce de Leon, is the farthest southeast of 
the U. S. Bounded N. by Geor, and Ala- 
bama, E. by Atlantic Ocean, S. by Straits 
of Florida, W. by Alabama and Gulf of 
Mexico., it is 500 mi. long, has a shore line 
of 3,751 mi., including the Ten Thousand 
islands, based on mangrove growths on W. 

A major producer of citrus fruits and 
ideal vacation land, Florida has a popula- 
tion largely southern in the North and 
northern in the South: Miami, Palm Beach, 
and smaller coast resorts attract thou- 
sands of northerners. Within 30 years 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables and 
Hialeah, constituting metropolitan Miami, 
have risen from 42,000 to over 488,000 pop., 
with a concentration of luxury hotels, ele- 
gant shops, handsome residences of upper 
and middle income groups, and a sky- 
scraper skyline. 

Famed as resort cities because of the 
sub-tropical winter climate are St. Augus- 
tine, oldest city in U. S., founded. 1565; 
Ormond, Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Key West, St. Petersburg, Sar- 
asota, Tampa and Orlando. The uniform 
elevation of the state—the highest point 
is, 325 ft—has helped construction of 
thousands of miles of fine roads, inelud- 
ing Miami-Key West highway, 170 mi., 20 
ft. wide, with the longest causeway over 
ocean water to Key West, on the former 
right of way of the Florida East Coast 
Ry.; also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tam- 
pa. Florida is reached by Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line, Georgia South- 
ern, Louisville & Nashville, etc., and num- 
erous passenger steamship lines. Its prin- 
cipal cities are served by domestic air 
lines, while Miami airport also is used by 
foreign services. Arriving there are Pan 
American World Airways, National, Del- 
ta, Eastern, Aerovias Brasil, Aerovias 
Guest S.A., Capital, Dodero (Argentina), 
British Overseas, British West Indian, 
Cubana, Expreso, Panagra, Linea Aero- 
postal Rh ter ee Atlantic, 

vianca, sort, Puerto Rico Airways, 
TAN, KLM. we 

Florida has a limestone base and co- 
quina rock is found there. In the southern 
io! is a vast. swamp, the Everglades. 

verglades National Park, 1,100,173 acres 
of land and water was created in 1947. 
Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a major 

roduct. The greatest area is covered with 
ong leaf and slash pine forests sup lying 
turpentine, rosin, pine oil, boxes an pulp. 

One of the largest industries is citrus 
fruits which brought Florida an estimated 

153,274,000 in 1948-49 season. Fresh vege- 

ables for winter markets: are of Major 


> 
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importance, including potatoes, beans, 
corn, cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce. Sugar 
cane is raised in the aba tata region. 
Fishing is important; mullet, snapper, 
mackerel, shrimp, clams, turtles, crawfish, 
stone crabs, are sent north or processed. 
Sponges are fished near Tarpon Springs. 
Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 

Florida has numerous lakes and springs 
and an annual rainfall of 53 in. chiefly in 
winter, and is subject to violent wind- 
storms. It contains the second largest 
fresh-water lake in the U. S., Lake Okee- 
chobee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32 mi., with a 
maximum Seth of 14 ft. The Suwanee 
river fiows through the northern part. 
There are 23 state parks, 74,936 acres; 4 
state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community 
forests, 2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos, 
Fort Matanzas and Fort Jefferson on Dry 
Tortugas are national monuments. 

There are 23 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. including Univ. of Florida, (Gaines- 
ville); Univ. of Miami; Univ. of Tampa; 
Stetson Univ., (Deland); Rollins College, 
(Winter Park); Florida State University, 


(Tallahassee). . 
Georgia 


Empire State oj the South 
CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 
cians Cherokee Rose. 4th of the Original! 13 
ates. 


Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, 
bounded N. by Tennessee, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; E. by South Carolina 
and the Atlantic; S. by Florida; W. by 
Alabama. The N. E. is traversed by the 
Blue Ridge Appalachians, alt. rising to 
5,000 ft.; the N. W. has part of the Alle- 
ghanies, with High Point on Lookout 
range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. 
State is drained by the Savannah, Chat- 
tahooche, Apalachiola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, 
ete.; the Suwanee river rises in the Oke- 
finokee swamp in the extreme 8S. E. 

Georgia produces cotton and tobacco, 
but in lesser quantity than most of the 
southern states. It raises corn and oats 
and other crops. Hogs numbered 1,836,000 
in 1950; beef cattle, 1,330,000; milch cows, 
414,000. Peaches, sweet potatoes and sugar 


cane are valuable crops. Large pine forests | 


produce resin, turpentine and naval 
stores. Georgia is the largest producer of 
kaolin and china clay; also produces mar- 
ble, barite, granite, limestone, cement, 
talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, man- 
fanese, mica, gold and precious stones, 

Expansion of textile and paper-making 
industries have been marked in Georgia, 
the latter using the state’s extensive re- 
serve of pine.. Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
Savannah, employing 5,000 in making 
kraft paper, announced in 1951 $16,000,000 
additions, including a pulp mill. Mead 
Corp. planned a -$2i,000,000 paper board 
plant at Rome and National Container 
Corp. a $23;000,000 kraft paper plant at 
Valdosta. Flcur, steel, furniture, pottery, 
chemicals are produced. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 363,000 
pop., in 1950, and almost as many in its 
environs, with over 600,000 in its metro- 
politan district. : : 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher 
education—16 colleges and _ universities, 
including the University of Georgia in 
Athens (chartered in 1785, opened 1801). 

The National Park Service maintains 
seven parks and there are 22 state parks 
with an area of 36,500 acres. Notable 
among them are the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt State Park, Chipley, on U. S. 27, 80 
miles southwest of Atlanta near Warm 
Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
and Jekyll Island, off Brunswick. 
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Georgia, Idaho 101 - 


Warm Springs is nationally known for 
the treatment of sufferers from infantile 
panels, It was here that Franklin D. 

oosevelt overcame poliomyelitis. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto, 1540. It 
was a part of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); 
became an independent colony under 
James Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia ratified 
the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted to the Union, July, 1870.) 

Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Louisville 
& Nashville, Seaboard, Airlines: Capital, 
Delta, Eastern, Southern. National. 


Idaho 


ahha Gem State 

CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq, mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588,637, 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, It is (exists) 
for Ever, FLOWER: Syringa. ADMISSION: 43rd, 

Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. 
of the Rockies, bounded N. by Montana 
and British Columbia: E. by Montana 
and Wyoming; S. by Utah and Nevada, 
W. by Oregon and Washington. The Bit- 
terroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake 
river is part of the Oregon line. The 
country was crossed by Lewis & Clark, 
1806, exploited by fur companies; be- 
came part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., 1863; state, 1890. 

Extremely mountainous, full of gorges 
and old lava deposits, Idaho is chiefly a 
mining, timber and grazing country, and 
a mineral state. Mt. Borah in the Saw- 
tooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 


river drains into the Columbia, runs 
through Hell’s Canyon, which aver- 
ages 5,510 ft. for over 40 mi., at one 


point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds the 
Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to 
rim at widest point. The Salmon’ (River 
of No Return) has many gorges and 
cascades. Coeur d’Alene is the finest 
lake. The Snake is noted for several 
waterfalls—the American, Shoshone and 
Salmon. Shoshone Falls is called the “Ni- 
agara of the West.” 

There are 30 irrigation dams in Idaho 
of more than 10,000 acre feet capacity 
impounding a total of 5,736,043 acre feet 
of water. The largest of these is Ameri- 
can Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,000 
acre feet of water. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and 
silver at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a 
stampede. Biggest products are, in or- 
der, lead, silver, gold, zinc, copper; also 
semi-precious .gems. There are large 
coal deposits and phosphate rocks, 

With 399, of its area in forests, Idaho 
produces much lumber, with the world’s 
largest lumber mill at Lewiston. The 
largest stand of white pine is on the St. 
Joe river. Yellow pine, Douglas fir, white 
spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has, cedars 1,000 years 
old; others are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 
36% is in national forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks seventh in wool production, 
At the end of 1950 it had 940,000 hd. of 
sheep, 986,000 hd. of cattle. It raises hay, 
barley, wheat, sugar beets and potatoes 
of unusual size. Apples lead orchard 
fruits; butter and cheese are produced; 
also garden seed. : 

Hunting is greatly favored by sports- 
men. There are wolf, lynx, moose, ante- 
lope, cougar, black or brown bear and 
grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 600 
Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are nor- 
mal numbers. Pheasant, grouse, duck and 
partridge abound; there is fine fishing 
and Lake Pend Oreille, with a 500-mile 
shoreline, is home of the world’s largest 
trout, Kamloop rainbow. 
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Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific; airlines 
Empire, United and Western, 


Illinois 
Prairie State, Sucker State 

CAPITAL: Springfield, AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
ee Oo aria: cise cormnionty Hetlods 

, rank, 4th. ; State Sov , Na’ - 
al Union. FLOWER: Violet. SONG: Illinois, My 
Qlinois. ADMISSION: 21st. 

Ilinois lies in the East North Central 
group, bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by 
Indiana and Lake Michigan; S. by Ken- 
tucky and Missouri; W. by Missouri and 
Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the N. E. 
corner; the Ohio river flows on the S., 
the Mississippi on the W. border. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the 
result of a glacial moraine, the alluvial 
soil supporting the nation’s second-larg- 
est corn crop, 419,934,000 bu., 1950; third 
largest oats crop; 166,218,000 bu., largest 
soy bean crop, 94,752,000 bu., 1950. It was 
second in hogs, 6,976,000. Beef and dairy 
cattle were important. The country’s 
largest meat-packing industry at Chicago 
has the major plants of Armour, Swift, 
Wilson, as well as the largest stock yards, 
which peared 1950 receipts as: cattle, 
1,779,945; hogs, 3,670,270 (average wet. 260 
lbs.); sheep, 653,649. The primary grain 
exchange of the country is the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

The state ranks third in soft-coal output. 
Its industries include steel mills, foun- 
dries, machine shops, oil refineries, elec- 
trical machinery factories. It is a major 
producer of farm implements, railroad 
cars and equipment, and is a big publish- 
ing and printing center. The largest mail- 
order houses, Sears, Roebuck, Montgom- 
ery Ward and Butler Bros. are in Chicago. 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable 
waters. The Illinois river connects with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal to link the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway from Chi- 
cago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake 
water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher 
learning, including 39 colleges and uni- 
versities, led by the Univ. of Illinois 
(Urbana),- Univ. of Chicago, Northwest- 
ern -Univ. (Evanston-Chicago), Knox 
(Galesburg). There are 42 state parks of 
28,000 acres, 3 state forests, 10,275 acres, 58 
community forests, 52,296 acres. The first 
state tuberculosis sanitarium was built in 
1951 in Mount Vernon. 

Illinois has many monuments and his- 
toric sites, including Lincoln’s. home and 
grave in Springfield, the restored New 
Salem pioneer settlement, the ruins of 
Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, 
LaSalle, were i17th-century. explorers 
there. It was part of the territory liberated 
by George Rogers Clark and ceded by the 
British to the U. S.; became Northwest 
Terr.; Indiana Terr., and a state Dec. 3, 


1818. : 
: CHICAGO 

Chicago retained its place as second 
largest city of the U. S. with 3,621,100 pop. 
(1950 Census). In 1951 the Chicago Assn. 
of Commerce & Industry reported $1,200,- 
000,000 invested in industrial facilities in 
the metropolitan area since 1945. 

New homes for the same period cost 
Preteen and new apartment buildings 

185,102,000. The city is constructing a sys- 
tem of super-highways to serve all areas 
at a cost of $150,000,000. 

Chicago is an important port by virtue 
of ships of iron ore serving the steel mills 
at South Chicago and Gary, Ind., part of 
its metropolitan district. 

The first atomic pile reaction was reg- 
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istered d the war at the Univ, of 
Chicago, it has built ve 
oratories for nuclear research. Th =| 
onne National Lab. of the Atomic Energy 
ommission now covers 3,700 acres on 
Route 66, about 8 mi. from the city limits. 
Chicago is served by 22 trunk rys., 17 
belt and terminal rys., and the fol 
16 airlines* American, Braniff, Capital, _ 
Chicago & Sou., Delta, Eastern, Mid-Con- 
tinent, Northwest, Ozark, Trans-Canada, 
TWA, Lake Central, United, Wisconsin 
Central, Slick and Flying Tiger. Since the 
war it has built an airport for private 
lanes on_the Lake Front, and is now 
uilding Chicago International cay poe 
6,800: acres, 17 mi. northwest of the p 
($80,000,000) , largest in the country. 
A helicopter mail service operates be- 
tween its airport and the main postoffice 
and all cities of the metropolitan area. ~ 


Indiana 
Hoosier State > 

CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,934,- 
224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of America. - 
FLOWER: Zinnia. SONG: On the Banks of the 
Wabash. ADMISSION: 19th. 

Indiana, a North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by Michigan, and Lake Michigan, 
E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. by Kentucky, 
W. by Illinois. Has Ohio river on S., Wa- 
bash on part.of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 in- 
dustries), this annually adds $3,000,000,000 
in value. It has 200 coal mines averaging 
23,000,000 tons; ranks 10th in U. S. farm 
income. Six out of every 10 persons are 
employed in metal industries. It ranks 3rd 
in steel production, provides-over 80% of 
all building limestone used in the U.S., 
makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large ceramics industry 
(brick and tile). Rubber processing and 
making prefabricated houses are young 
and expanding industries. ; 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet 


region—Gary, ammond, East Chicago, 
Whiting, Gary was a sand dune in 1905 
when U. S. Steel Corp. located its mills 


there; now has over 132,000 pop. (1950). 
Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from 
Lake Superior mines automatically from 
vessels. Gary has Union Drawn Steel, 
Universal Atlas Cement, Sun Motor Co. 
(engines). Hammond has American Steel 
Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer- 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has 


“Inland Steel, Sinclair refineries. Whiting 


has Standard Oil of Indiana refineries. 
There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Chicago & Sou., Delta, 
United, Trans World, Lake Central. In- 
dianapolis, which has Speedway, where 
the 500-mi. motor car sweepstakes are held 
on Memorial Day, is served by the Big 
Four, Illinois Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Monon and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Diversified eropa are combined with 
stock raising, with highgrade dairy farms 
in the northern lake region where muck 
soil produces potatoes, cabbages, onions, 
celery and cereal crops. Central Indiana 
is a meat-producing area. There are ex- 
tensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils and is 
second only to California in tomatoes, 
Among 38 institutions of higher edu- 
cation are the Univ. of Indiana, Notre 
Dame Univ., Purdue “Univ., Valparaiso 
Univ., Wabash College, Culver Military 
Acad. It takes high place in literature with 
Booth Tarkington, George Ade, Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. Whit- 
comb Riley, Maurice Thompson, Theo, 
Dreiser, Lyman Abbott, George Fitch, 
Max Eastman, Gene Stratton-Porter, 


~Muncie was studied by Robt. and 


Se heen Ne ’ *~! 
i » : 


whose Limberlost area is a state oe 
elen 
Lynd for Middletown. 


There are 16 state parks, 43,161 acres, 


' 14 state forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stocked 


fame preserves and 13 fish hatcheries, 
which provide millions of fish annually. 
Among 14 state memorials are the Vin- 
cennes memorial to George Rogers Clark, 
New Harmony (Rappite) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site 
of Lincoln’s Bey hoot home and grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Spencer Co. Also 


_ World War Memorial, Indianapolis, na- 


tional office of American Legion. 

The most valuable limestone quarries 
are at Bedford. Limestone sinkholes ac- 
count for caverns in the south, including 
Wyandotte cave near Leavenworth, 3rd 
largest in U. S. The famous postoffice, 
Santa Claus, beloved by philatelists, is in 
Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance 


_ of state bonds, and all state expenses are 


met from current income. 


Iowa 
¥ Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2.621,- 
073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We Prize 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain. FLOWER: Wild 
Rose, ADMISSION: 29th. 

Iowa, in the West North Central part of 
the Middle West, is bounded N. by Minne- 
sota; E. by Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by 
Missouri; W. by Nebraska and South Da- 
kota: The Mississippi river flows along the 
entire E. line; the Missouri along three- 
fourths of the W. line. Its elevation is 477 
to 1,675 £t. It is the heart land of Amer- 
ican agriculture, possessing some of the 
finest soil in the world, and 25% of all 
Grade A soil in the U. S. The rolling 
prairie is 97% under cultivation and yields 
bumper crops. : . 

Towa leads the country in corn, with 
9,865,000 acres in production in 1950, yield- 
ing 463,655,000 bu., and in oats 264,737,000 
bu. It was 2nd in soy beans, 42,262,000 bu. 
In 1950 it led in hogs and pigs, 13,231,000 
hd., value $537,179,000 (average $40.60 per 
hd.), its nearest competitor, Illinois, rais- 
ing slightly more than half as much. It 
was 2nd in beef cattle 5,208,000 hd., but 
first in value, $874,944,000; 5th in milch 
cows 1,158,000 hd. Dairying is important. 

Other crops of value are red clover, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn, 
Grapes and peaches are among the fruits 
marketed. Holsteins dominate dairy cattle 
and much creamery butter is produced. 
Poultry ranks high in income. There are 
many cooperative grain elevators. 

Towa leads in per capita wealth, value 
of farm buildings and equipment, and has 
a high percentage of occupant-ownership 
of farms. Many industries process farm 
products or produce farm implements. 
Washing machines, railroad car- equip- 
ment, furnaces, motor car accessories, 
vending machines, office furniture, are 
produced. Iowa developed the pearl but- 
ton industry from Mississippi river clam- 
shells. Some coal is mined. | 

Iowa has 51 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 22 colleges, 26 junior col- 
leges, a state university and two State 
colleges. The state leads the nation in lit- 
eracy—99.2%. Best known institutions are 
the Univ. of Iowa at Iowa City, Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines, Iowa State Agricul- 
tural at Ames, Grinnell College at Grin- 
nell, Coe at Cedar Rapids. 

There is no state debt, hence no state 
property tax. There are 10 state forests, 
13,802 acres; 10 community forests, 14,100 
acres and many parks, total 36,000 acres. 

Towa is on the main route of three great 
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transcontinental railroads: North West- 
ern, Burlington, Rock Island; it is also 
served by Chicago Great Western, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and Wabash. Its shippers easily 
reach the livestock markets of Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha and Chicago. Air- 
lines are Mid-continent, Mid-West, United, 
Braniff, Ozark, with the principal airport 
at Des Moines. . 

Marquette and Joliet reached Iowa, 
1673. Julien Dubuque, 1788, obtained a 
grant from the Spanish to mine lead at 
present Dubuque. The first apple orchard 
was planted in 1799.\Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part 
of territory ceded by Spain to France and 
sold by France in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; Terr. of Missouri, 1812; Terr. of Mich- 
igan, 1834; Terr. of Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. 
of Iowa, 1838; state; 1846. 


Kansas 


CAPITAL: T ae ae a 

: Topeka. EA: 82,276 sq. mi,, rank, 

13th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,905,299, 

Hines aie, Sing SRS Sr bys foe" Aspera. To the 
roug] iffic es. WER: 5 

ADMISSION: 34th. ae 


Kansas, a West North Central State, 
part of the Great Plains, is an oblong 
bounded N. by Nebraska, E. by Missouri, 
S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colorado. The 
Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. 
Kansas is 408 mi. long by 207 mi. wide, 
rising from 750 ft. above sea level in the 
E, to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. It is the exact 
geographical center of the U. S. Senator 
Ingalls called it ‘‘the navel of the nation.” 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas 
and_Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., 
the Kansas meeting the Missouri at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The rainfall averages 26 
in., but summers are torrid in some sec- 
tions. Excessive dryness, 1933-37, produced 
wind erosion and dust storms that serious- 
ly damaged 20% of farmlands. Intensive 
building of ponds and methods to retain 
moisture have been used since. 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, 
one-fourth of the nation’s supply, 178)- 
060,000 bu., 1950. It has the largest grain 
elevator at Kansas City and the largest 
broom corn market at Wichita. Corn and 
grazing lands are in E.,; wheat and cattle 
lands in,the W. It had 3,917,000 beef cattle 
(average $161 hd.), 634,000 milch cows, 
(average $232 hd.) 1950. The American 
Royal Horse and Live Stock Show in 
Kansas City in October is a national fea- 
ture. Kansas City, Kan., although con- 
tiguous with Kansas City, Mo., maintains 
a separate corporate organization. It has 
the second largest stockyards and packing 
plants in the U. S., with 11 meat-packers, 
including Armour, Cudahy, Swift, Wilson. 

Other farm products are alfalfa, pota- 
toes, fruits, flax, dairy goods, poultry. 
Meat packing is an important industry. 
The state is served by transcontinental 
and regional airlines. The principal rail- 
roads are Santa Fe, Burlington, Rock Is- 
land, Chicago Great Western, M-K-T, 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

Wichita has become a leading center of 
the aircraft industry. Oil and natural gas 
are major industries, Kansas ranking fifth 
in petroleum production (1950), having in 
S.W. a part of largest known gas reserve 
in the world. Other leading mineral prod- 
ucts include cement, stone, coal, zine, salt, 
clay, sand and gravel, and lead. 

Coronado in 1514 headed a Spanish troop 
in a vain search for wealth at Quivira 
(vicinity of Wichita). France claimed all 
territory drained by the Mississippi 
through LaSalle, 1682. France ceded this to 
Spain, 1763, and received it back, 1800. In 
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1803 the U. S. obtained Kansas through the 
Louisiana Purchase. Lewis and,» Clark 
reached Kansas, 1804, and Zebulon Pike, 
1806. During the fight over slavery Kansas. 
was rent between free soilers | and pro- 
slavery men; ‘Bleeding Kansas” became a 
byword. Here John Brown of Ossawat- 
tomie fought his first battles against slav- 
ery. Kansas furnished one-fifth of her men 
for Union armies in the Civil War. Fron- 
tier posts were at Fort Leavenworth, now 
site of the U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley 


and Fort Scott. ‘ 

Kansas has produced many influential 
leaders. From Carry Nation, whose wreck- 
ing of saloons represented Kansas views 
on liquor, to Dwight D. Eisenhower they 
have captured national attention. -W 
Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry J. Allen, 
Arthur Capper rose with journalism. The 
Eisenhower home at Abilene was dedi- 
cated as a national shrine June 22, 1947. 

There are 19 colleges and universities, 
1 professional school, 2 teachers’ colleges, 
21 junior colleges. Kansas has a rural 
Health program, social welfare agencies, 
and has modernized mental and penal in- 
stitutions. In 1948 after a referendum it 
repealed its 68-year-old law forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

Kansas has over 100 state and county 
lakes and park areas of 12,000 acres and 
almost 4,000 acres of water. 


Kentucky 


Blue Grass State 

CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi, 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,944,- 
806, rank, 19th, MOTTO: United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 
the East Central group, is bounded N. 
by Indiana and Ohio; E. by. West Virginia 
and Virginia; S. by Tennessee; W. by 
Missouri and Illinois. Originally part of 
Fincastle County, Va., it became Ken- 
tucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement 
was at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base 
of operations of Gen. George Rogers 
Clark. Daniel Boone, 1769, Col.' Richard 
Henderson, 1775, Simon Kenton, 1771, 
were early settlers, Many came over 
Wilderness Road, Cumberland Gap to 
Louisville, now U. S. 25 E. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 
300 ft. at the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. 
of the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 
the E. The southeast is mountainous with 
limestone valleys. About one-fourth of 
the state is still forested with fine hard- 
woods in the E. part. Cumberland Na- 
tional Park preserves great wooded areas. 
Oak, hickory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, 
pecan, ash, maple, willow, gum, rhodo- 
dendron and laurel trees abound; also 
dogwood and cypress in West. 

Principal resource’ are bituminous coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural 
cement, rock asphalt and clay. Coal min- 
ing is a major industry. Tobacco products, 
meat packing, woodworking, flour, cotton 
goods are produced. Agriculture gets big- 
gest income from tobacco, puriey. and 
dark; also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and 
poultry raising is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s chain of dams is the $115,000,- 
000 Kentucky dam, 20 mi. from the junc- 
ture of the Tennessee and the Ohio at 
Paducah, It rises 211 ft. from bedrock 
and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher 
learning including 13 colleges and uni- 
versities; 13 state parks, 8,136 acres; 3 
state forests, 30,022 acres; 5 community 


forests. 
founded 1780, is Kentucky’s 


Louisville, 
largest city, famous for Kentucky Derby, 
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held since 1875 in May. City is market 
for burley tobacco; its major industries — 
, meat packing, dis- 
tilling. For years Henry Watterson influ- 
en Democratic politics in South 
through the Courier-Journal. Louisville 
is served by the Louisville & Nashville, 
Pennsylvania, wer Yar ce In polis & 
Louisville, B. & O., C. & O., New York 
Central, Illinois Central, Southern rail- 
ways; American, Eastern, Piedmont, 
TWA and Lake Central-airlines. 
Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass coun- 
try, is seat of Univ. of Kentucky and 
Transylvania, oldest college west of Al- 
leghanies Ba Has a large tobacco 
market and holds annual tro races. 


are cigaret-m 


illiam | Near Lexington are horse farms famous 


for thoroughbreds, including the Calumet, 
Castleton, Coldstream, Walnut Hall, 
Greentree. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is 
named for city’s favorite son, dark fire- 
cured tobacco, livestock, fruit are mar- 
keted; June strawberry festival is held. 

Mammoth Cave, known for 150 years, 
is located in a national park, 50,696 acres, 
on State, 70, 40 mi. from Bowling Green. 
It is 10 mi. in circumference; its Echo 
river is 360 ft. below surface. Inside the 
park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, named 
for discoverer who died there, 1925. ; 

George S. Patton, Jr., Military Museum 
was opened at Fort Knox May 30, 1951, by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. It contains equip- 
ment of World War II. 

Many historic places have been pre- 
served or restored. Pioneer Memorial 
park at Harrodsburg has replica of Fort 
Harrod (1777) and Lincoln Marriage 
Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, par- 
ents of Abraham Lincoln, were married 
June 12, 1806. Abraham Lincoln National 
ps 110 acres, 3 mi. S. of Hodgenville, 

as a Greek memorial enclosing 10g cabin 

Ne Lincoln’s birthplace. Obelisk 

airview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, 
is called Old Kentucky Home. It was the 
inspiration for Stephen Foster's song of 
that name, became Kentucky’s state song. 


Louisiana 

CAPITAL: B. Raby an 
: Baton juge, AREA: 48,523 sq. mi. 
rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,683. 
516, rank, 2lst. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Confi- 
a ee ney aie Magnolia Grandiflora. ADMIS- 


_ Louisiana, in the South Central region, 
is bounded N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; E. by Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico; S. by the Gulf; W. by Texas. The 
Mississippi flows along part of its E. 
boundary: then enters the state and cre- 
ates the lush Delta region, center of sugar 
planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and 
coastal marshes, with the Mississippi 
river, behind levees, often higher than 
the surrounding land, are features of the 
topography. 

Louisiana is rich in historical relics and 
traditions, with Spanish-French _back- 
grounds, pirate lore, fashionable French 
society in the 18th century, picturesque 
customs today. Pineda, 1519, de Vaca 
1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 
1718. Louisiana became a French crown 
colony under Louis XV, 1731; was ceded 
to Spain, 1763, returned to France, 1801: 
sold by Napoleon to U. S. Dec. 20, 1803 
(with large territory to North and North- 
west). State admitted to Union, April 30, 
1812; seceded Jan, 26, 1861;-joined Con- 
federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868, 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisi- 
ana marshes supply most of the country’s 


re 
in 


muskrat furs; it has opossum, raccoon, 
mink, otter; many wildfowl, includi 
wild turkeys, and a huge amount of fre 
and salt water fish, with a large shrimp 
and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many other species 
are found along the coast. 

Louisiana leads in the production of 
sugar cane, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
Sugar cane syrup and rice. Other impor- 
tant crops are corn, cotton, potatoes, truck 
vegetables, citrus fruits and pecans. The 
State ranks high in lumber production, 
kraft paper mills conswming large amounts 
of the abundant slash pine. 

e principal mineral products are 
petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, 
and there are rich sulphur mines; also 
four of the largest salt mines in the world. 

Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher 
learning—18 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Tulane University, New Orleans, 
oldest university in the lower Sisslesipyl 
Valley, founded in 1834, asa medical co. 
lege to combat yellow fever; and five in- 
stitutions for Negroes. 

Louisiana’s ,recreational calendar in- 
cludes the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, 
a six-day event at New Orleans, climaxed 
by the famous Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s-Day. New Orleans Mardi 
Gras takes place on the day preceding 
Ash Wednesday. : ‘ 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, 
expelled by the British from Nova Scotia 
in 1755, settled near Bayou Teche. Their 
descendants are known as Cajuns. Other 
settlers included Royalists. who fled the 
French. Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, Louisville & Nashville, Missouri 
Pacific, Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Pacific, Yazoo & Mississippi. 
Airlines: Delta, Eastern, Capital, Chicago 
& Southern, Mid-Continent, National, 
Pan-American, TACA, Southern. 


2 
Maine 
Pine Tree State 
CAPITAL: Augusta, AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Direct. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMISSION: 23rd. 


Maine, largest of the 6 New England 
states, is farthest N.E., touches only one 
state—New Hampshire. Bounded N. by 
Quebec, Can.; E. by New Brunswick, Can.,, 
and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlantic; W. by 
New Hampshire and Quebec, West Quod- 
dy Head, Long. 66° 57' is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E. city in U. S. The 
straight coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular 
that bays and inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. 
Passamaquoddy Bay has average tide of 
20 ft. Cadillac Mtn., 1,532 ft., is highest 
seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; tem- 
porary settlement, Popham, 1607; perman- 
ent, Monhegai, 1622. First ship in America 
built at Popham, 1608, the Virginia, 30 
tons. First chartered town Gorgeana, now 
York, 1641. Under Massachusetts until 
1820, when it became state. Maine-Canada 
boundary settled by Webster-Ashburton 
treaty, 1842. ; : 

Maine is a great recreation center, this 
industry earning $125,000,000 in 1949. Sum- 
mer temperatures average -60° to 70° at 
seacoast; frost is possible at night, Oct. 
to May. Ten mountains over 4,000 ft. are 
led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fishing and 
hunting are important; there are 2,465 
lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, over 5,000 
rivers, 4,300 bridges, 14 are old covered 
bridges. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long, 
2 to 10 mi. wide. Best rivers are Penobscot, 
350 mi. long; St. John, 211 mi., Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black 
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bear abound; game fish include Atlantic 
salmon, brook trout, small mouth bass, 
blue fish tuna, Maine ercdiiies 95% of the 
nation’s , herring sardine pack; 90% 
domestic lobster catch, 75% of domestic 
soft shell clams. 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, with 
many fine skiing facilities. Some ski slopes 
are floodlighted, 

With over 16,000,000 acres of foresis, 
Maine produces wood products from ships 
to toothpicks. Ancient stands of white oak 
exist here. White pine leads; red spruce is 
used for pulp and paper; hemlock, balsam 
fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack are plen- 
tiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity; textile mills have in- 
creased because of hydroelectric power, 
which cannot be sold outside the state. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s 
blueberry crop, and 90% of canned blue- 
berry pack. Aroostook potatoes lead the 
nation’s Bete It owe apples (Mc- 
Intosh, Delicious, N ern Spy), sweet 
corn, peas, beans, poultry. Mineral prod- 
ucts are cement, feldspar, slate, granite. 

The higher institutions of learning are 
led by Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), 
Colby and Bates. 

Acadia National Park is located on 
Mount Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 
141,712 acres, contains Mt. Katahdin and 
was donated by former Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter. Public land totals 353,287 acres. 
Bar Harbor, seriously damaged by forest 
fire, 1947, remains its finest summer resort. 

Chief railroads are Boston & Maine, 
Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific. Northeast 
Airlines connects with all parts. One of 
its daily cargoes is 400 to 1,000 lbs. of 
worms. Portland is a great oil terminal, 
handling nearly 40,000,000 bbl. annually. 


Maryland 
Old Line State. Free State 

CAPITAL: Annapolis, AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 4ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,343,- 
001; rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole 
Femine, Manly Deeds, Womanly Words. FLOW- 
ER: Black-eyed Susan. SONG: Maryland, My 
Maryland, ‘th of the Original 13 States. 

Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by 
Delaware and the Atlantic, S. and W. by 
Virginia and West Virginia. Potomac river 
runs on W., where District of Columbia 
takes segment out of state. Chesapeake 
Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Eastern shore is fiat; Piedmont plateau of 
Appalachians in W. has some of the oldest 
rocks known to man. Backbone Mt., 3,360 
ft., is highest peak. 

First settled, 1634; at St. Mary’s by Leon- 
ard Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd 
Lord Baltimore, whose father had patent 
from Charles I. Settlement was Catholic, 
but Maryland maintained religious toler- 
ance during Puritan-Cavalier disputes. 

Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin 
and shellfish, oysters accounting for three- 
fourths of the fishing industry. Crabs, 
clams, diamond-back terrapin abound. 
The canning industry first made oysters 
available in the Middle West. Ocean City 
is headquarters for game fishing—sword 
fish, tuna. Maryland produces sweet po- 
tatoes, melons and truck and cans huge 
tomato crop. Also wheat, corn, poultry 
and livestock, especially Ayrshire and 
Aberdeen-Angus breeds. It grew 40,000,000 
lbs. of tobacco in 1950. 

-The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with 
horse. power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 1 ton, 
was built here. By 1831 the railroad turned 
to steam. Today B. & O., Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland are chief railroads. 

Education is led by Johns Hopkins 
Uniy. (estab. 1893), also St. John’s (1784), 
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the Univ. of Maryland (1808-12), Goucher 
College. U, S. Naval Academy is at An- 
napolis. Walter Hines Page 1 of In- 
ternational Relations is at Johns Hopkins. 

Famous racing events include k- 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand 
National Steeplechase at Hereford; Mary- 
land Hunt Club steeplechase at Glyndon; 
and meets at Bowie and Laurel. Gibson 
Island is center for yacht races. Fox hunt- 
ing retains Engli mannerisms, includ- 
ing “blessing of the hounds.” Duck hunt- 
ing is a favorite sport. 

‘amous historic sites include Fort Me- 
Henry, Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 
waved the flag that inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write the Star Spangled Banner 
(Consult index for article); Antietam bat- 
tlefield near Hagerstown (1862); Barbara 
Fritchie’s house, Frederick (1862); South 
Mountain (1862); Edgar Allan Poe house, 


Baltimore.  paL_TIMORE 


Baltimore, pop. 940,205 (1950) has the 
5th largest port in U.S. In 1951 the Mary- 
land legislature authorized large increase 
of facilities. In May the B.& O. R.R. opened 
a modern ore pier, capable of unloading 
3,000 tons per hr. Of 9,200,000 tons of iron 
ore imported in 1950, 4,754,054 tons entered 
Baltimore port, the bulk going to the 
Sparrows Pt. shipbuilding plant of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. In April 1951, the first large 
shipment of iron ore to move west, 25,000 
tons of Brazilian ore was shipped through 
Baltimore, some of it to Ashtabula, O., 
and thence by the Great Lakes to Indiana 
Harbor. . 

Imports in 1950 included 1,039,929 tons 
of manganese; 509,931 tons of chrome; 
9,623,523 bbl. of fuel oil; 3,745,745 gals. of 
molasses; 3,950,258 bunches of bananas. 

In the first quarter, 1951, Baltimore ex- 
ported 333,424 long tons of coal, nearly 
one-half to the Netherlands, as against 
31,164 in the same period of 1950. It 
handled huge grain exports. 

Friendship International Airport, opened 
in 1950, 3,200 acres, is served by All Amer- 
ican, American, Capital, Colonial, Eastern, 
National, TWA, United, Slick. 

Baltimore had the first organized Metho- 
dist church, 1784, and the first Roman 
Catholic cathedral, 1806. The first U. S. 
smallpox hospital was founded i769. It 
now has major plants of Bethlehem Steel, 
(shipbuilding); American Smelting & Re- 
fining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco 
Steel, American Sugar Refining, Koppers 
Co,, Crown Cork & Seal, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, General Refractories, Glenn L. 
Martin Co. and Fairchild Aircraft. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State. Old Colony 

CAPITAL: Boston, AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
erate Quietem, By the Sword We Seek Peace, but 
Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Mayflower. 
6th of the Original 13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the 6 New England states, is bound- 
ed E. by Atlantic ocean, N. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, S. by the Atlantic, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. by New 
York. It led in the American Revolution 
and has had paramount influence on 
American education, industry, religion, 
literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 
A. D. First English settlements, Plymouth, 
1620; Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630. War 
of Independence began April 19, 1775, at 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker - Hill, 
was fought June 17. Washington took 
aan of troops in Cambridge, July, 
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From the sands of Cape Cod, 68 mi, ; 

stal rises to uplands sepa 
Sypeepoetice: river, thence west to « 
atonic river, kshires, Hoosacs and Ta- 


Ber! 
conics. Greylock, 3,535 ft. 


ton .& Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. 
(1875). Hills used for dairy herds. ‘ 
corn, tobacco, ce rer cranberries, 
apples, buckwheat and maple sugar are 
produced. ? s 

Strong convictions were characteristic 
of Massachusetts. F- om of worship was 
demanded by Puri , but tolerance not 
granted: Roger Williams and other non- 
confo: were expelled; Quakers and 
Baptists were persecuted; in Salem witch- 
craft delusion developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later 
Unitarianism developed. Mary-G. Baker 
Eddy founded Christian Science at L t 
1867; Mother Church is at Boston; ; 
Laura C. Rathvon succeeded to presidency 
June 4, 1951. Abolitionism flourished 
fore Civil War. Heavy immigration of 
Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs a de 
strong Catholic population to Puritan 
Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free 
schools and first school at Dedham, 1649, 
but no uniform system until 1840. Harvard 


College, nucleus of University, founded 


1636, has been educational leader for 300 
ah with largest endowment today. 
igh esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, 
Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston. College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, 
Holy Cross, Andover, Tufts, Simmons, 
Hebrew Teachers’, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Boston) and Worces- 
ter Institute of Technology. 
Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, tex- 
tiles and tools for them. Lynn, shoe capital 
of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverill, Brockton are also 
shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell per- 
fected power loom, 1822, started U.S. cot- 
ton cloth manufacture at Lowell, where 
Textile Institute gives instruction. Lawr- 
ence has Pacific Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Champion Paper. Paper is important 
to Fall River (Fitchburg Co., Crocker- 
Burbank); Holyoke (Whiting); Worcester 
and Springfield (U. S. Envelope); Pitts- 
field (Eaton, Crane, Pike). Nationally- 
known industries include Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn; Iver Johnson 
Arms & Cycle and Simonds Saw & Steel, 
Fall River; American Thread, Holyoke; 
Tillotsen textiles, Pittsfield; Milton Brad- 
ley, Springfield. Westinghouse Electric has 
a plant at Springfield; General Electric at 
Lynn and Pittsfield, where Wm. Stanley 
developed the A. C. transformer. 
Gloucester schooners fished the Grand 
Banks for cod (see Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous), now use Diesel-powered 
trawlers. Marblehead is a famous yachting 
center. Clipper ships were built by Don- 
ald McKay and Currier at Newburyport. 
Concord is the great literary shrine, 
where Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the 
Alcotts, Channing wrote and Ephraim 
Bull developed the Concord grape. 
There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 
140 community forests, 50,110 acres. The 
beaches. are popular throughout the East 


and Cape Cod, with summer theaters and. 


sports, is patronized by New Yorkers, with 
a literary colony at Provincetown, 


BOSTON: CULTURE AND TRADE 

Boston, filled with historic memorials, 
named after Boston in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, is the great cultural, industrial, fish- 
ery and wholesale center of New England. 
Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the hub of 
83 cities and towns with 2,600,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville, 


is hi peak. — 
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Michigan 
Wolverine State , 
CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,21 ank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 6,371,766, 


6 sq. mi., rank, 


rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
ADMISSION: 26th. 


Michigan, a North Central state, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts. 
The northern peninsula is bounded N. b 
Lake Superior, with Canada opposite; 
by Wisconsin. Southern peninsula is 
bounded W. Ge Lake Michigan, with Wis- 
consin and Illinois, opposite; E. by Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access 
to four out of the five Great Lakes, the 
largest state shore line. The Sault Ste. 
Marie Ship Canal, (Soo) connecting Lakes 
Huron and Superior, leads canal traffic. 

The state was originally explored by the 
French and many names (Detroit, Mack- 
inac, Sault Ste. Marie) are of French ori- 
gin. Etienne Brulé (1618), Jean Nicolet 
(1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére Mar- 


quette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669)’ 


were early visitors. France was ousted by 
Britain 1763. French and Indian troubles 
left their mark. Under the Ordinance of 
1787 Michigan Terr. embraced part of 
other western states. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with 
flat plains S.E., 573 ft. above sea_level 
rising to Porcupine Mts. in Upper Penin- 
sula, 2,023 ft. The peninsula’s hard and 
soft woods once led in timber and it is 
still the largest producer in the lake states. 
A vast reforestation program is on, 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt pro- 
duces 13% of the country’s iron_ore. Cop- 
per is found in free state in Keweenaw 
region. Limestone provides a great ce- 
ment industry; with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large 
salt deposits, which yield bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, iodine and other chemical 
products. Since 192@ Michigan has devel- 
oped an oil industry. - ; 

Michigan leads the world in production 
of motor vehicles and parts; also leads 
the U. S. in employes, wages and value- 
added-by-manufacture in this category, 
with more than 50% of the U. S. totals. 
Next highest, categories: are machinery, 
metal and chemical industries; then food 
products, paper, furniture, electrical ma- 
chines, instruments, glass products. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small 
fruits produced and produces over 50% 
of the sour cherry crop of the country. 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
eherries average over 300,000 tons a year. 
Many migrant workers come from the 
south central states, more than half being 
naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, 
cherriés in June and July, with about 
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30,000 laborers employed in the Traverse 
City area. Migrant workers begin to leave 
before the beet sugar crop is ripe in No- 
vember, hence 40% of this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. 

Michigan had 1,683,000 acres in corn in 
1950, average 38.5 bu. per acre. It had 
1,971,000 head of cattle Jan. 1, 1951; 1,026,- 
000 hd. of milch cows averaging $235 a hd. 
Turkeys are an important product, 

The 20 colleges and universities of first 
rank are led by the Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (the first state university, 
1817-1821). Michigan State Normal School, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture, 
and the Michigan College of Mines are im-= 
portant in education. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states 
of the middle west, with trout streams and 
thousands of lakes and a resort income of 
ripe apc ; ear. There are 16 state fish 

atcheries. Isle Royale in Lake Superior 
has a national park of 133,760 acres, The 
state has 159 licensed airports and land- 
ing fields, 107 military and emergene 
fields and seaplane bases. Principal rail- 
roads: New York Central, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Grand Trunk, Western, Canadian 
Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 
Pennsylvania, Wabash, Chicago & North 
Western, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Detroit, Toledo Iron- 
ton, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 


DETROIT MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 


Detroit, the motor car capital of the 
world, was the fur trading post of the 
strait (de troit) founded by the French- 
man Cadillac in 1701. Fronmr 1900, when it 
had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest 


-eity in the U.S. with 1,849,900 in 1950 and 


1,134,502 in its metropolitan district. It is 
aa nation’s third largest manufacturing 
city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment consti- 
tute the chief Detroit industry, with major 
plants of General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
Hudson, Packard and Kaiser Frazer in 
this area. Wayne county reported 503,000 
factory workers in 1950, with average pay 
of $1.78 hourly and $73.53 weekly. The 
average income of a Detroit family was 
$6,140. The factory payroll, $1,860,000,000 
in 1950, was 188% over 1940. Detroit was 
third in the nation in bank debits drawn 
to individual accounts. 

New building permits in Detroit 
amounted to $208,005,689 in 1950. Its airport 
is used by 10 air.lines. 


Minnesota 
Gopher State 
CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
1lth. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etcile du Nord, Star of the 
Morne FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. ADMISSION: 
3 


Minnesota, one of the North Central 
states, is bounded N. by the provinces of 
Manitoba and Ontario, Canada; E. by 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior; S. by Iowa; 
W. by South and North Dakota and a 
small area of Manitoba. The headwaters 
of two great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along 
part of the Wisconsin boundary and has 
the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
at the head of navigation and the Red 
River of the North. Water from Minne- 
sota hiils reaches the Atlantic by way 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Minnesota produces more iron ore than 
any other state. Despite the fact that it 
is an inland agricultural state, it has a 
port, Duluth, which vies with Philadelphia 
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for the second largest tonnage in the U.S. 
Two-thirds of the state os rollin; ap oak 
the highest point, the Misquah hills, be- 
ing 1,630 ft. above Lake Superior and 
2,230 ft. above sea level. Known as the 
“land of 10,000 lakes’ Minnesota_has a 
multiplicity of waterways in N. E., that 
make canoeing a popular avon 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the 
nation’s iron ore, chiefly from open pit 
mines, shipped from Duluth in vessels 
like tankers to the steel mills at the foot 
of Lake a hae ep Manganiferous ore is 
also mined. Minnesota’s top industry in 
value added by manufacture is non-elec- 
trical machinery, followed by printing and 
publishing, meat packing, electrical ma- 
chinery, paper and allied lines, grain mill 
products (including flour), fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. 
Many creameries are cooperative on the 
Rochdale plan. - . 

Minnesota in 1950 ranked 2nd in pro- 
ducing oats and spring wheat; 3rd in bar- 
ley; 3rd-in milch cows (1,471,000 hd., value 
$361,866,000); 6th in beef cattle (3,342,000 
hd., value $594,876,000.) It raised 3,813,000 
hogs, averaging $38.60 a hd., second only 
to Towa’s $40.60 a hd. : 

Minnesota is famous for its contribu- 
tion to surgery and medicine; the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, founded by Wm. J. 
and Charles H. Mayo, is world famous 
and the rage Foundation for Medical 
Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minne- 
sota. A heart hospital sponsored by the 
National Variety Club was dedicated at 
the peversity March, 1951. Of the 42 in- 
stitutions of higher learning, 15 are col- 
leges and universities. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and the St, Olaf col- 
lege choir, Northfield, have high rank. 
There are 26 state parks and many recrea- 
tional facilities. Minnehaha Falls (93 ft.) 
Was celebrated by Longfellow. 

French - traders and missionaries first 
penetrated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 
1680, named the Falls of St. Anthony. 
France ceded the land E. of the Missis- 
sippi to Great Britain, 1763; Britain to 
U. S., 1783. It became part of Northwest 
Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part 
of Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. 
Schoolcraft found source of Mississippi in 
Lake Itasca, July 13, 1832. Statehood 
came May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has a population of 517,277, 
with 1,107,366 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area. Food processing leads 
with machinery, fabricated metals, print- 
ing next. Its flour production is famous 
and:-third, after Buffalo and Kansas City, 
Mo, It is hq, for General Mills, Interna- 
tional, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry 
processes Minnesota's large flax crop for 
linseed oil and oil cake. In April, 1951, 
total employed was 257,000. 

Minneapolis has the largest grain ele- 
vators in the country, capacity 93,409,700 
bu., and in 1950 received the largest ship- 
ments of grain, 245,313,000 bu., of which 
wheat was 122,050,000 bu., barley, 62,314,000 
bu. Total receipts, however, were under 
those for 4 previous years. 

_ Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, 
including Burlington, North Western, 
Great Northern, Omaha; Northern Paci- 
fic, Great Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Rock 
Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. It has 6 
airlines—Capital, Mid-Continent, Mid- 
West, Northwest, Western, Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, and Far East connections, making 
Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in ac- 
tivity. Barge lines on the Mississippi im- 
port 500,000 tons a year, about one-half 
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asoline. The St. Anthony Falls project of 
fhe U8. with a new dam and two new f 
locks, extended head of navigation 4.6 mi. 


Mississip pi 
Magnolia State 
5 Ue tse), Bite 814, 


sist POPULATION "(Census 
.) ° 

rank, 26th. MOTTO: Virtute et Armis. By Valor 
Pets Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandifiora. AD- 
MISSION: 20th. x 

Mississippi is a South’ Central state in 
the Deep South, bounded N. by Tennes- 
see; E. by Ala ; S. by Lo na and 
Gulf of Mexico; W. by Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi river forms W. bound- 
ary. State’s um is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River s in 
N.E. average 650 ft., sloping down W. to 
Black Prairie, cotton-growing soil. The 
Delta is an alluvial plain in N.W., between 
the tee’ and the Yazoo, producing 
cotton. The S. part of Mississippi grows 
long-leaf yellow. pine. 

Mississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, 
and colonized bi Raed foe French, 1699. It 
was held by ench 1699-1763, English 
1763-1779; Spaniards, 1779-1798, when the 
U. S. took over and gradually moved 
Indian tribes across the river. With Ala~ 
bama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in- the Battle of New 
Orleans, 1815, State was admitted to the 
Union Dec. 10, 1867. A large plantation 
state, it was the 2nd to secede and join 
the Confederacy, Grant’s campaign closed 
with the surrender of Vicksburg, 1863. 

Mississippi is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of cotton. A century of one-crop ~ 
farming and erosion exhausted much of 
the soil and led to the introduction in the 
1930s of crop rotation and soil conserva- 
tion. Since then much cotton land has 
been transferred to Cpe and to soy- 
beans. Production of latter increased six- 
fold between 1946-1950 (6,768,000 bu. in 
1950). The state produces much hardwood 
lumber and slash-pine products, including 
fibre board, kraft paper, newsprint. Laurel 
has the largest fibre-board plant. 

Industrialization is being encouraged 
by the state’s BAWI (balance agriculture 
with industry) plan which increases avail- 
ability of land and buildings for manufac- 
turing plants and aids employment. 

Mississippi's first large chemical plant, 
the Mississippi Chemical Corp., went into 
operation early in 1951, producing anhy- 
drous ammonia, nitric acid and ammoni- 
um nitrate. Other new plants included a 
bus body factory, a carpet plant and a 
cement plant. 

Agriculture has become diversified and 
now produces pecans, sweet potatoes, soy 
beans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, 
wheat, oats and fruits. Tung nuts are 
crushed for tung oil, which, with turpen- 
tine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
production. Dairying has become second 
to cotton in farm income and much poul- 
try is produced. In recent years northern 
textile and garment makers have opened 
plants in Mississippi. 

_ Mississippi has 7 colleges and universi- 
ties, 2 teachers colleges, 17 junior colleges 
and 10 institutions for Negroes. It has 10 
state parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulf- 
port holds an annual yacht regatta and a 
mackerel rodeo in July. Biloxi has a Mardi 
Gras in February, and Pass Christian a 
tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous for its 
formal ante-bellum houses, open in March 
and April, The mile-long Iberville Memo- 
rial bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg 
National Military park are of interest to 
tourists. Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San 
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Francisco, Airlines serving Gu rt 
Jackson: National, Delta, Chicco es 


Southern, 
Missouri 


; Show Me State 
CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi., 
8th. POPULA N: (Ce 


e the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorne (cra- 
ollis). th, 


taegus mollis 

Missouri, a Middle Western state, is 
bounded N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee; S. by Arkansas; W. by 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. The Miss- 
issippi river flows along the entire KE. 
boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri flows 
along the N-W. corner and crosses the 
state, joining the ae epet above St. 
Louis. Missouri has 1,937 . navigable. 

The home state of President Truman, 
Missouri has endeared itself to Americans 
by its river lore, folk tales and especially 


by Mark Twain’s creations, Tom Sawyer | 


and Huckleberry. Finn, whose statues 
stand in Hannibal, boyhood home of Sam- 


uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), The au- | 


thor’s home is apecserves. His birthplace, 
in Florida, Mo., has been moved to a pub- 
lie park. The farm birthplace of- Jesse 
James, notorious bandit (1847-1882), is 
near Excelsior Springs. A log cabin built 
by U.S. Grant is preserved near St. Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The 
black soil N. of the Missouri was levelled 
By glaciers and produces big corn crops. 


€ central W. section is part of the Great. 


Plains and. produces forage. The floodbelt 
of the oe pe te S. E., has swamps and 
cotton land. e Ozark Highlands are 
filled with weathered rocks, water gaps, 
sinkholes and _ springs, includin Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, winter wheat, 
cotton, tobacco; on Jan. 1, 1951, it was sec- 
ond in horses, but only 12th in mules. It 
was 6th in beef cattle, 3,356,000 hd., 4th 
in hogs, 4,916,000 hd. Its minerals include: 
lead, cement, coal, grindstones, limestone, 
marble, iron, copper, barite, cobalt, bis- 
muth, manganese and tungsten. 

There are 54 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 16 colleges and universi- 
ties. The Univ. of Missouri at Columbia 
has the country’s first School of Journal- 
ism, founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 
There are 23 state parks of 57,791 acres, 7 
state forests, 121,000 acres. In 1931 great 
forest conservation was begun by the U.S. 
Forest Service in the Ozarks. Of 8 national 
forests, the Gardner section of the Mark 
Twain forest contains 1,970,396 acres, the 
Gasconade section, 114,587 acres. The Fris- 
toe section of the Clark National Forest 
contains 466,655 acres; the Wapello section 
347,592 acres. 

ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, 8th largest city in U.S., had 
852,623 population in 1950 and 820,844 out- 
side, mak 1,673,467 in its metropolitan 
district. The’ city is limited to 61 sq. mi. It 
is a great manufacturing and distributing 
center, producing 3,300 different products 
and best known for alloy castings, air- 
plane parts, beer, chemicals, drugs, elec- 
trical machinery, shoes, refrigerators, rail- 
road cars. Settled, 1764, by a French fur 
trader, it is still. the largest raw fur 
market. 

It is served by 18 trunkline railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, 
Milwaukee, Santa Fe, N. Y. Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, Nickel 
Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo, Pacific, 
It reaches the entire Mississippi valley 
with water transportation and is served by 
five major passenger airlines: American, 
Chicago & Southern, Ozark, Slick, TWA, 
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Eastern, Mid-Continent. Of 8 bridges, the 
most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 
with a channel span of 540 ft. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is headquarters for one of 
the largest livestock and meat-packing 
industries in the U.S. Since itis contiguous 
with Kansas City, Kan., the industry has 
its offices in Missouri and its packing 
plants and most of its stockyards in Kan- 
sas. It lead all other markets in receipts 
of stocker-feeder cattle and calves in 1950, 
handling 739,473 head. The Kansas City 
Stock Yards in 1950 received 1,437,890 head 
of cattle, 212,811 calves, 758,417 hogs, 
1,041,693 sheep, 15,992 horses and mules, 
The American Royal Horse and Live Stock 
Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 
Treasure State 


‘AL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi,, rank, 
3rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 891,024; 
rank, 42nd, MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Silver. 


Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, Canada; by 
North and South Dakota; S. by Wyoming 
and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains the 
country’s largest copper mines, vast 
cattle and sheep ranges and mountains 
with picturesque recreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when 
Marcus Daly first exploited it; its biggest 
smelter is at Anaconda. Great Falls, Bill- 
ings and Butte are important centers. 
Lead, zinc, are mined in quantity, also 
some gold and silver; cement, silicate, 
asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become impor- 
tant. There are vast coal deposits. Butte, 
which has yielded over $21, billion 
worth of copper in 50 years has 2,700 
miles of tunnels, and is described as “a © 
mile deep, a mile high.” The only sap- 
yhire mines of consequence in the coun= 
SP abe in Montana. 

ontana is third in sheep raising, with 
1,720,000 hd., 1950, averaging $32 a hd. It 
produced. 68,746,000 bu. of spring wheat, 


| 25,212,000 bu. of winter wheat, 1950,..Tn 


cattle raising it ranked with the first of 
the Rocky Mountain states, Colorado, It 
produces apples, sugar beets, flaxseed, 
potatoes. There is a large timber industry 
in yellow pine, and much Douglas -fir; 
great areas are now supervised. 

The Continental Divide runs through 
the middle of the state, with the highest 
mountain, Granite Peak, 12,990 ft., in W. 
Glacier National Park, on the Divide, 
1,534 sq. mi., is a recreational wonder- 
land, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels 
and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort 
Peck Recreational Area on the Missouri 
has developed at Fort Peck Dam, largest 
earth-filled dam, with 3rd largest reser- 
voir by area, contributing to irrigation. 
There are 12 national, forests,. 22 game 
reserves. Principal rivers are Missouri, 
Yellowstone and Clark Fork of Columbia, 
which is fed by the Blackfoot and Bitter- 
root. Southern Montana has yielded an- 
cient mammals, primates, and dinosaurs, 
including skeletons of huge Tyrannosau- 
rus, Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

There are 11 institutions of higher edu- 
eation, including 4 colleges and univer- 
sities. 2 

Important historical site is Custer Bat- 
tlefield National Cemetery, in Big Horn 
Country (near Miles City) site of defeat 
of Custer by Sioux, June 25, 1876. Dead, 
estimated at 276, but only 265 are listed 
on monument, First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father 
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-and sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. 
Land E, of the Continental Divide was 
part of Louisiana and Dakota; the W. 

art was in Oregon, Washington and 
daho. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific 
Soo, Union Pacific; the last reaches West 
Yellowstone, W. gate to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Airlines: Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker State 

CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 177,227 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION. (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 37th. 

Nebraska, a West North Central state, 
is bounded N. by South Dakota; E. by 
Towa and Missouri; S. by Kansas and Col- 
orado; W. by Colorado and Wyoming. The 
Missouri river runs along the E. line. The 
W. part lies in the foothills of the Rockies, 
with high. table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy 
sand hills. Thence the prairie slopes gently 
to the Missouri. Three river systems, the 
Platte, Niobrara and Big Blue, drain E. 
into the Missouri. ‘ 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, 
with constant winds, much sunshine and 


dry, pure air. Winters are severe and’ 


summers often hot. Average annual tem- 
erature is around 50°; annual rainfall, 
2 in. About 1,000,000 acres are irrigated. 

Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forage 
and livestock state; raising much_ oats, 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay and sugar beets. 
It gets high income from beef and dairy 
cattle, horses, mules, hogs, sheep and 
Boats; poultry and creamery products. 

The large production of livestock has 
developed a major packing- house indus- 
try in Omaha, where Cudahy, Armour and 
Swift have large processing plants. Omaha 
has a large livestock market, is the largest 
butter-making city in the country and a 
big distributor of wheat and corn. Incor. 
1857, Omaha lies on the W. bank of the 
Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., head 
office of Union Pacific Ry. and Creighton 
Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber, is its famous carnival. Omaha is 
served by the U. P,, Burlington, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago 
Great Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pa- 
cific, Wabash. Airlines: Mid-Continent, 
Midwest, United. 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one- 
house legislature since 1937, with 43 mem- 
bers elected on.a nonpartisan ballot. All 
electric power facilities are state-owned. 
It has one state university at Lincoln, one 
municipal university, two sectarian uni- 
versities, 12 sectarian colleges, four state 
teachers’ colleges. The state parks are 
small in area but there are many state- 
supported paniog: tes recreation centers, 
Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 mi. from 
Omaha, is a memorial to J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, founder of Arbor Day, which is ob- 
served as a legal holiday on his: birthday, 
Apr. 22. Boys’ Town, founded by the late 
Father Flanagan, is 11 mi..W. of Omaha. 

Nebraska land was touched by Coron- 
ado’s expedition of 1541 and entered via 
the Missouri by French fur traders c. 1700. 
It was part of. the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; visited by Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806. 
Stephen H. Long came on the first steam- 
boat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its 
transcontinental railroad at Omaha, 1865, 
uniting with the Central Pacific at Prom- 
ontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869. The Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska was created by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1,-1867. 


033, rank 48th, MOTTO: All for Our Country. 

OWER: Sagebrush. SONG: Home Means Nevada, 
ADMISSION: 36th. 

Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain 
group and is bounded N. by ete and 
Idaho; E. by Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by 
California. Although smallest in popula- 
tion, it has arrested national a tion, 

by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 
silver and gold after 1859; its free silver 
ae ad in national politics and latterly 

y its lenient divorce laws, requiring only 
6 weeks’ residence, which make Reno and 
Las Vegas divorce centers. : 

Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, 
Nevada has many arid areas and much 
alkali soil, but where irrigation proceeds 
its agricultural production increases. It 
was the first-_state to profit by the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 1902, the Newlands 
project, since 1903, irrigating 87,000 acres, 
where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, ae 
especially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt- 
Lovelock project, since 1936, has reclaimed 
a large area for grain, alfalfa and dairy- 
ing. Some of the waters of Lake Mead, im- 
pounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam on the 
Colorado, also profit Nevada. This dam 
(1930) is 25 mi. s.e. of Las Vegas and the 
highest in the world. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid 
Lake and Lake Tahoe. Large streams in- 
clude the Humboldt, Carson, Walker, 
Truckee, some of them partially drying 
up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, silver, rainbow, blackspot 
trout. Recreational areas and camp sites 
are provided in 11 state parks, total 23,000 
acres, Rodeos are popular events in a state 
that raises many cattle and sheep. Vir- 
ginia City is a relic of the Comstock min- 
ing days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, 
near Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave 
was a shelter for primitive man. Nevada 
has licensed games of chance. 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western 
boundary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft. 
is highest mountain. Lowest elevation is 
800 ft., near Colorado river. Great mining 
centers have been Tonopah, Goldfield and 
Eureka. Today copper, zinc, gold, tung- 
sten are principal minerals. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an 
important mining school. Reno and Car- 
son City are favored by artists and sculp- 
tors. Nevada, explored by John C, Fre- 
mont, 1843-45, was part of Brigham 
Young’s Utah Territory until 1861, then 
Nevada Territory, with later additions 
from Utah and New Mexico. It was then 
largely inhabited by miners and was the 
basis of Mark Twain's story, Roughing It. 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

_Principal railroads are Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, including Oregon 
Short Line; Nevada Northern, Western 
Pacific, The Virginia & Truckee closed 
down in 1950. Airplanes: To Reno, Bonan- 
za, United; to Las Vegas, Continental, 


Pioneer. : 
New Hampshire 


CAPITAL: C sll La ae 

: Concord, ‘A: 9,304 sq. . 

43rd. POPULATION:' (Census of 19803" $33 240) 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER. 
Purple Lilac, 9th of the Original 13 States. 

New Hampshire, one of the 6 New Eng- 
land states, is bounded N. by.province of 
Quebec, Canada; E. ee Maine and Atlantic 
ocean; S, by Massachusetts; W. by Ver- 
mont, It is a land of high mountains, pic- 
turesque lakes, swift rivers anda vast 
forest domain. Because of its favorable 


+ 


climate it is a popular vacation land in 
summer, its freedom from hay-fever ir- 
ritants in the north endears it to health- 
seekers; its slopes provide ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel 
Champlain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
1605; first settled at Portsmouth, 1623, 3 
years after Plymouth, Mass. It was called 
after Hampshire, 1629. Dover was founded 
1631. If declared its independence June 15, 
1776 and contributed heavily to the vic- 
tories at Bennington and eleogal 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. 


above sea level. Highest land in Northeast | 


U. S. is the Presidential. range of the 
White Mountains, with Mt. Washington, 


6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world opened |, 


1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 ft. White Mountain National Forest 
(1911) protects 719,247 acres. of woods, 
mountains, drives, and trails, of which 49,- 
128 acres are in Maine. State-owned are 
Dixville Notch and Franconia Notch, the 
latter near Profile, or Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 
it. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face) ; 
Whiteface, 3,985 ft.; the Flume. Grand 
Monadnock, 3,166 ft., is near Mass. 

- Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through 
state; is fed by Pemigewasset from Pro- 
file Lake, Winnepesaukee and Contoocock; 
latter flows north. Plymouth, Ashland, 
Franklin, Manchester, Nashua are in this 
valley. Connecticut river forms west, 
Vermont, boundary; Hanover and Keene 
are on its banks. Portsmouth is state’s only 
port..Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from’ water power in 
Merrimack valley, are textiles, paper, 
leather goods, machinery, printing. 

New Hampshire shared the educational 
pioneering of Massachusetts Bay from 
1642; established first free public library 
at Dublin, 1822. It has Univ. of N. H., 
Durham; Dartmouth (1769), Phillips Ex- 
eter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior Col- 
lege. The MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, estab. 1908 in honor of: Edward 
MacDowell, composer, has given summer 
haven to many authors. 

Soil and climate make the state excep- 
tionally favorable for berries, apples, 
peaches; poultry and dairying is exten- 
sive. Lumbering is large industry, under 
supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, abra- 
sive garnets, granite, copper, lead, mag- 
netite and*some gold are produced. Im- 
portant rys. are Boston & Maine, Grand 
Trunk, Maine Central, with New Haven 
and Canadian connections. Airlines are 
Northeast and Wiggins. 


New Jersey 
Garden State 

CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 17,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Gensus of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Violet. Third of the Original 13 States. 

New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
states, is bounded N. by New York, E. by 
New Yorky the Hudson river and the 
Atlantie oezan;. S. by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early 
in the 17th century, it was the scene of 
much action in the American Revolution, 
developed iron furnaces and grist mills, 
and became a great industrial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W,. 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways and inlets. 
The Delaware river runs along its W. 
line. Its shipping facilities make it a 
large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
state of Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Cam- 
den handle’ shipping for foreign ‘parts. 
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New Jersey contributes a huge figure to 
the total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex 
County, 1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in 
the Kittatinny Mts., is 900 ft. wide between 
mountain sides, 1,600 ft. high. 

Petroleum refining and copper smeltin 
are important industries. Silk mills an 
textile industries, the manufacture of 
electrical machinery and supplies, foun- 
dries, machine shops and rolling mills, 
paint and chemica plenis and pottery 
works have large-scale production. Also 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and 
perfume factories, gold and silver refin- 
eries and jewelry factories. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, aspara- 
gus, beets, eggplant, lima beans and pota= 
toes. The principal fruits are apples, blue- 
berries, cranberries, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, raspberries and strawberries, 
New Jersey holds high rank in the poul- 
try industry, dairying and the processing 
of vegetables, especially tomatoes. Al- - 
though New Jersey milch cows, 164,000 in 
1950, were far less numerous than many 
other states they commanded the highest 
price in the U. S., averaging $340 a hd. 

New Jersey produces minerals abun- 
dantly, the principal products being zine, 
iron ore, marl, lime, talc, quartz, sand. 

The state has 40 institutions of higher 
learning—4 universities, including Prince- 
ton and Rutgers, 25 colleges, 11 profes- 
sional and technical schools. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, ‘ 
attract hundreds of thousands each year, 
There are 20 State parks, 18,000 acres; 9 
State forests of more than 58,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic 
and scenic interest include the Palisades, 
massive vertical wall of rock rising more 
than 500 feet above the Hudson river; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 

Newark had the first great air terminal 
in. the U. S. and served the New York 
area until La Guardia and Idlewild were 
built; however, the rise in air traffic has 
kept its airport in front rank. Airlines are 
American, Capital, Eastern, National, 
Robinson, TWA, United, All-American, 
Slick and Flying Tiger. Chief railways: 
Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, Jersey Cen- 
tral, Erie, Lehigh, West Shore, B. & O., 
Reading. 


New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 

CAPITAL: Santa Fe,-AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
187, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. It Grows 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca, ADMISSION: 4%th. 

New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, 
is bounded E,. by Oklahoma and Texas, 
N. by Colorado, S. by Texas and Mexico, 
W. by Arizona. Its N.W. corner is the only 
spot where four states meet (Colo,, Ariz., 
Utah, N.M.). It was part of land ceded 
by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N. M., 
1850; increased by Gasden Purchase, 1853; 
lost Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De 
Vaca, 1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Este- 
van, 1539; Coronado, 1540-42. Called New 
Mexico on map, 1583. Colonized by Onate, 
1598, with first church at San Juan pueblo. 
Santa Fe made royal capital by Spanish 
governor de Peralta, 1610. Under Spain 
till 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citi- 
zens of Spanish-Mexican descent, non- 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, Apache, 
Navajo, Ute and Pueblo Indians, latter liv- 
ing in 18 pueblos (villages). 

San Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. 
eorner for 100 mi. Rio Grande runs 
through west center to Mexico, irrigates 
vast areas through Blephat Butte dam 
and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, Ei 
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ease, Carson dams. Pecos, in E., su 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is 
also stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, 
San Francisco rivers. Wheat, corn, , 
cotton, grow in eastern section, sheep are 
raised in S.W., ‘many by Indians, state 
ranked 5th with 1,332,000 hd. in 1950. Over 
1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised annually. 
National forests cover 10,105,493 acres; 
Douglas fir, ponderosa pine and spruce are 
cut for timber. : . 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual 
rainfall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reach- 
ing 100° on plains in summer. Mountains 
rise 3,000 to 13,000 ft. : 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, 
Carlsbad Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carls- 
bad) are visited by 500,000 annually. Dis- 
covered 1911, now national monument, 
they have 3 levels and largest roofed 
“room” in world, 4,000x625 ft., 300 ft. high. 
Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 
“Sky City.” Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 5 : 

Oil and natural gas create new values in 
S.E. and N.W. Potash mining was started 
1931 near Carlsbad. Two large open-pit 
copper mines at Santa Rita are operated 
by Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. Ore 
is smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vast 
gypsum deposits. Other mining is for gold, 
silver, zinc, lead, manganese, iron, molyb- 
denum, uranium, pumice. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large 
artist colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) 
has the University, with Indian pueblo 
architecture. There are 5 higher colleges, 
one professional school, one state military 
institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Sou. 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Airplanes: Continental, Frontier, Pioneer, 
TWA. 


New York 


Empire State 

CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, ist. MOLTO: Excelsior. Ever Upward. 
FLOWER: Rose. llth of the Original 13 States. 

New York, since 1820 the most populous 
state, is bounded _N. by Canada, (partly 
separated by St. Lawrence River), Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by Canada, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; E. by 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is mountainous in the E., 
level or hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 
5,344 ft., in the Adirondacks, is the highest. 

The state has 259 airports, thousands of 
miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country 
highways are being added. The 1950 legis- 
lature authorized a State Thruway Auth- 
ority to construct a 535-mi. highspeed 
highway from Buffalo to New York City 
necessitating a new Hudson River bridge 
between Nyack and Irvington, 

Industrial and agricultural activities 
of the state are extensive, and of 466 types 
of manufactures in the U. S. listed by the 
Bureau of the Census, 443 are represented 
in New York, which leads in clothing, 
printing, rugs, carpets, furniture and pho- 
tographie equipment. It has high rank in 
textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instru- 
ments. New York City is the U. S. financial 
center. 

Dairying leads farming and cheese has 
a large output. Dairy cows averaged $263 
a hd. in 1950. New York is the second 
largest producer of grapes and maple 
Sugar,,and produces cabbages, broccoli, 
corn, potatoes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries and buck- 
wheat. 

New York has 115 institutions of higher 
education, including 66 colleges and uni- 
versities, 24 specialized schools, 11 teach- 
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ers co 14 junior colleges. The U 
tes ieee Academy is loca at 
West Point, N. Y. 

Specific information about New York, 
its officials and laws, will be found under 
State of New York. 

North Carolina . 
Tar Heél State, Old North State 
AREA 2°sq. mi., rank, 


CAPITAL: Raleigh. : 52,71 
21th, POPULATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Vi To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. 12th _ 
of the Original 13 States. ‘ 

North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the At- 
lantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic, South 
Carolina and Georgia; W. by Tennessee. 
It has three types of a peo ge the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and in- 
cludes the Blue Ridge, and the A ch- 
ian Highlands. Mt. Mitchell, 6, ft., is 
tallest peak east of Mississippi. The chief 
rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, Catawba, 
Yadkin, Roanoke,’ Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 
mi, Lake Mattamuskeet has 50,000 acres. 

The climate is ceaperes= in the N.W., 
sub-tropical in the S.E,, where the Gulf 
Stream is a warming influence. Normal 
rainfall, 50 in. 

Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas 
ae de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526. 
Sir Walter Raleigh reached Roanoke Is., 
1584; settled colony 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of English 
parents on American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. 

Industry competes strongly with agri- 
culture. In 1950 North Carolina led with 
873,150,000 lbs. of tobacco on 646,000 acres, 
yield 1,352 lbs. per acre. The state ranks 
first in tobacco products, textiles and 
wooden furniture. Cigaret paper is both 
produced and imported in huge quantities. 

Discovery of “bright tobacco” ‘in Cas- 
well county, 1852, boomed tobacco indus- 
try. Bonsack cigaret machine at Durham, 
1884, started mass production until toda 
Durham makes one-fourth of all U 
cigarets.. Principal plants are American 
Tobacco Co., Durham and Reidsville, 19,- 
300 employes; Liggett & Myers, Durham, 
9,600 employes; R. J. Reynolds Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, 16,700 employes. The Duke to- 
bacco fortune founded Duke Endowment 
(see Foundations), provided more than 
$50,000,000 for Duke Univ., Durham, and 
gave largest benefaction to South. 

Textiles produced in the Piedmont in- 
clude yarns, knit goods, hosiery, rayons, 
sheets. The state also produces aluminum, 
paper and pulp, fertilizer, chemicals, soft 
met ere and ere reesuer 

‘obacco is chief crop, its 1950 value was 
$485,000,000, as compared with corn, $118,- 
835,000; cotton $42,518,000; hay $35,511,000; , 
peanuts $31,501,000. Forests cover 18,551,- 
000 acres (59%). Mineral products feature 
feldspar, mica, residual kaolin clays, 
tungsten. The state has the only commer- 
cial deposit of pyrophyliite. 

Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fish, 
menhaden and shellfish, valued at $4,000, = 
000 a year, There are 635,000 acres of game 
refuge, with bear, deer, raccoon, o ossum, 
quail and rabbit, as well as brant, duck, 
geese. There are 25 national parks, forests, 
monuments; 14 state parks. Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park of 505,174 acres 
is half in N. C., half in Tennessee. Cling- 
man’s Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge 
Parkway, 3,000 to 6,000 ft.; also Nantahala 
National Forest, 1,349,000 acres, with trout 
streams; Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest of 
primeval trees, 3,800 acres, Notable monu- 
ments: Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Is., site 
of first colony (restored) and annual play, 
The Lost Colony; Kill. Devil Hill monu- 
ment, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
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engine-propelled airplane flights; Guil- 
ford k, site of Revolutionary battle. 
Ca tteras Seashore park extends into 
A tic. A great winter recreation state, 
oo crete ares in 1950 was estimated at 

In 1950 the state began expansion of its 
65,000-mi. highways, with farm-to-market 
roads. It operates over 6,000 vehicles to 
transport pupils to schools. It has an ex- 
tensive state medical care program with 
Federal aid, and augmented pay for school 
teachers. There are 56 institutions of 
higher education, including the Univ. of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Duke Univ., 
3 teachers’ colleges, 19 junior colleges, 12 
Negro colleges. 


North Dakota 


CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. mi., rank, 
: (Census of 1950), 619,636, 
rank, 41st. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: Wild 
Prairie Rose. ADMISSION: 39th. 

North Dakota, in the West North Cen- 
tral group, is bounded N. by Canada; E. 
by Minnesota; S. by South Dakota; W. by 
Montana. It is drained in part by the 
,Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota 
and Minnesota. The surface in the eastern 
two-thirds is a vast rolling plain, with 
moderate rainfall helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the 
Bad Lands, so named originally by the 
Indians and settlers because they were 
then difficult to traverse. : 

The geographic center of North Amer- 
ica is in Pierce County, 16 miles south and 
7 miles west of Rugby. 

The state leads in the production of 
spring wheat 89,418,000 bu., 1950, and 
durum wheat, 31,306,000 bu., and follows 
California in barley (50,688,000 bu.) It 
leads in flaxseed (16,102,000 bu.). It raises 
corn but far less than other midwest 
states. It is second in rye. Beef cattle were 
1,496,000 hd. in 1950, average $176 a hd.; 
mileh cows 409,000 at $237 a hd. 

A large section of the western part is 
underlaid with lignite coal, and there are 
large quantities of sand and gravel and 
natural gas. A large pottery plant is lo- 
cated in Wahpeton. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of 
higher education—four colleges and uni- 
versities, five teachers’ colleges and three 
junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North Da- 
kota were made as early as 1738-1740 by 
French-Canadians. The Lewis_and Clark 
expedition (1804-1805) passed through the 
territory and established Fort Mandan. 

Fort AbraHam Lincoln, now a state 
park near Mandan, was the starting point, 
May 17, 1876, of Gen. George Custer and 
his troops for the battle of the Little Big 
Horn in Montana where Custer and all 
his men were killed June 25. 

It was neay Medora, a Bad Lands town 
in the western part of the state, that 
Theodore Roosevelt made his headquar- 
ters when a rancher. His original cabin, 
made from logs cut along the banks of the 
Little Missouri River and floated down to 
house museum, on the Capitol grounds in 
Bismarck. Medora is the headquarters 
for the Theodore Roosevelt ational 
Memorial Park. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
are. known for the great variety of song 
birds found in the area. A joint Ameri- 
can-Canadian Commission set aside 3,000 
acres on the northern border of these 
mountains to be known as the Peace Gar- 
den, commemorating the continuous 
peace between Canada and U. S. 

Chief rys. are Great Northern, Northern 


Continent, Northwest. 


- Ohio 

CAPITAL: C Se ns reas Avan mi k 
; Columbus. : sq. y Tank, 

34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,946,627, 
gee’ 5th. MOTTO: None. Ohi um 


Pacific, Milwaukee and Soo. Airlines: Mid- 


7, 
io adi 

Imperio, A Government Within) Coe aete 
1866, repealed it, 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Carna- 
tion, ADMISSION: 17th. 

Ohio, easternmost of the North Central 
group, is bounded N. by Michigan and 
Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Ken-- 
tucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west 


.| railroads of the northern U.S., airlinesand 


Great Lakes vessels. Eight presidents have 
come from Ohio—W, H. Harrison, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the In- 
dians at Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had 
British-Indian raids and battles; Gen. 
Anthony Wayne defeated Indians at Fal- 
len Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, imposed Treaty 
of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put-~ 
in-Bay, Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of 
Northwest Territory, Gen. Arthur St, 
Clair sat at Marietta (1789) and Cincinnatr 
(1791). Columbus became capital in 1817. 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some 
oil and gas in N. W., started industries. 
With opening of canals, the Ohio-Erie and 
the ‘‘Soo” in Michigan, Ohio products 
moved rapidly east and ore from Lake 
Superior supplied its stee] mills. 

Ohio in 1950 was 4th in wheat, 46,596,000 
bu.; 6th in corn, 174,928,000 bu. It pro- 
duced 23,232,000 bu. soy beans; tobacco 
and grapes. It raised over 2,000,000 hd. 
beef cattle, 1,000,000 hd. milch cows. 

Columbus, the capital, is third city of 
state in population, has a flourishing man- 
ufacturing industry and Ohio State Univ. 
Ohio has 50 institutions of higher learning, 

A flair for politics and a genius for in- 
dustrial organization characterize Ohio’s 
Peonie: In 1870 John D, Rockefeller, Henry 

. Flagler and S. V. Harkness formed the 
Standard Oil Co. and soon led the oil re- 
fining business at Forest City, producing 
petroleum. After B. F. Goodrich started 
making fire hose at Akron in 1870 (and 
sold out for little) with Goodyear coming 
in 1898 and Firestone later, Akron became 
the rubber capital of the world. 

Of Ohio’s cities, Cleveland, pop. July 
1950, 909,536, is a big steel and ore- 
handling center and seat of Case School 
of Applied Science and Western Reserve 
Univ. Here in 1878 Edward W. Scripps with 
the Penny Press started a newspaper en- 
terprise now the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper chain. Mark A. Hanna, coal mag- 
nate and Republican boss, Tom L. Johnson 
and Newton D. Baker were Cleveland po- 
litical leaders. The city is served by New 
York Central, Nickel Plate, B. & O., Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Wheeling & Lake Erie Rys.; 
also these airlines: American, Capital, 
Eastern, National, Northwest, Trans-Can- 
ada, TWA, United, Flying Tiger, Slick. 

Cincinnati, second city, named by Gov. 
St. Clair for the Society of ‘the Cincinnati, 
is a meat-packing, clothing, processed 
food, soap, radio ang playing produc- 
ing center, home of Procter & Gamble 
and Crosley Radio. Its metropolitan area 
draws on Covington and Newport, Ky. 
The Univ. of Cincinnati and its Symphony 
Orchestra are centers of culture. In addi- 
tion to New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. it is served by Southern, C. & 
O. Norfolk & Western and Louisville & 
Nashville, using one of the nation’s finest 
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railway terminals, completed 1933. Its air- 
lines are All rican, American, Delta, 
Lake Central, Piedmont, and TWA 


Toledo, Lake Erie port, has large oil 
refineries; in the 1890s it led with muni- 


cipal utilities and had the first industrial | 


aes board. It pioneered with Willys- 
verland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
and Owens-Corning Glass, Electric Auto- 
Lite. The demure 4 Wayne_ high-level 
bridge, 3,801 ft. with approaches, crosses 
the Maumee in Toledo. ; 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright 
produced their first successful airplane, 
opening a new era in world history. Their 
hangar and an airplane museum are at 
Wright Field, Army headquarters. Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), lived 
here. Delco Light and Frigidaire origi- 
nated here and National Cash Register 
employs over 7,000. 

The state is filled with memorials, the 
major tombs being those of illiam 
Mckinley, Canton; Warren G. Harding, 
Marion; James A. Garfield, Cleveland; 
Wi. Henry Harrison, North Bend. 


Oklahoma 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,233,- 
$51, rank, 25th, MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vincit— 
Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistletoe. 
ADMISSION: 46th, 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Colorado and 
Kansas; E. by Missouri and Arkansas; S. 
by Texas; W. by Texas and New Mexico. 
It is a vast rolling plain sloping S. and E., 
with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest 

oint is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 
The western plains are treeless, but the 
Ozark Mountains in East are heavily 
wooded; farther west are the Wichita 
Mountains. The Ozark plateau has under- 
lying limestone. The Arkansas River flows 
E. through the middle of the state and the 
Red river along the S. line. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803, was known as Indian Terri- 
tory after it became the home of the Five 
Civilized’ Tribes — Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole—when 
they were forced west by President An- 
drew Jackson and his successors, 1828- 
1846. The land was also used by Comanche, 
Osage and other plains Indians. As white 
settlers pressed west land was opened for 


homesteading by runs and lottery, a run 


being a race for a claim at a specific time. 
The first run took place Apr. 22; 1889; the 
most famous was the run to the Cherokee 
Outlet, 1898. Oklahoma was admitted to 
the Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens 
had voted to call the state Sequoyah, after 
the Indian who created the Cherokee al- 
phabet, but Congress refused. The state 
placed Sequoyah’s statue in the National 
* Capitol. 

Originally a_ plains state, Oklahoma 
changed radically with the sinking of oil 
wells from 1901 on, The Glenn pool, S. of 
Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbl. daily. 
Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest income producers. The Seminole 
field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil der- 
ricks stand in front of the state capitol. 
Indians retained royalties and profited as 
individual owners and tribes. 

Oil brought a great ira de to the state, 
gave Oklahoma City and Tulsa metropol- 

_itan status. Large refineries at Tulsa and 
Ponea City produce lubricating oils, liquid 
gasoline, aviation gasoline and by-=-prod- 
ucts. The Schools of Geology and Petrol- 
eum Engineering at the Univ. of Okla- 
homa have improved oil production 
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| forests, 239,386 acres. Oregon 


Oklaho: the reserve of 
asphalt and 10-000 Py mi. with r 
coal. p mining . hh 
gypsum, selenite are produced in quan- 
tity. Industries incite oil tools, glass, 


sour cotton products, Sige: ee a ee 
meat packing. gest cro A 
cotton, corn, sorghum. Cattle, swine and 
sheep are high in value. 

In the Fall, 1952, Oklahoma will com- 
fetes the Turner Turnpike, 88 mi. of 4-lane 

ghway, plus 2,411 ft. ene see the 
Arkansas. Total cost $31,000,000. 

Part of Oklahoma was in the Dust Bowl; 
considerable planting of trees has been 
done to hold the soil. Rainfall averages 
25 to 30 in., with little in some W. 
Several large reservoirs were built in 
recent years on the Grand and Red 
rivers. The Arkansas is joined in the 
state by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, Grand, 
Verdigris and Canadian. The Ouachita Na- 
tional forest covers 140,000 acres; there 
are national wildlife refuges in the Wich- 
ita_Mtns., and Great Salt Plains. 

Chief rys.: Frisco, Katy, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island. Airlines: American, Braniff, Cen- 
tral, Continental, Mid-Continent, Ozark. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 
CAPITAL: Salem, AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union appears on 
aoe seal). FLOWER: Oregon Grape. ADMISSION: 


Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bound- 
ed N. by Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by 
California, and Nevada, W. by the Pacific 
ocean, It is 395 by 295 mi. in extent, with 
the Columbia river on its N. line, the 
Snake river on the E. Portland, Salem, 
Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast 
range at the W. and the Cascade range 
at the E. The Blue Mts. and the Wallowa 
Mts. are in the N. E. section. Tallest are 
the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at N. rising 
11,245 ft. Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray in the Columbia, 
with sea letters from President Washing- 
ton, reached the river named after his 
ship May 11, 1792 and claimed it for U. S. 
President Jefferson sent- Lewis & Clark 
there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur de- 
pot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken b 
the British, 1813, restored 1818.. The S. 
frontier with Spain was settled 1819. A 
provisional govt. was established in 
Champoeg, May 2, 1848. U. S. title was 
established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, es- 

pecially in salmon; raises much fruit; op- 
erates many canneries; raises wheat, 
corn, hay, berries, sugar beets, potatoes, 
bulbs and nursery products.-Major farm 
industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 
_ The Columbia river is a great aid to 
inland traffic, tapping a rich area. The 
Bonneville dam, 40 mi. E. of Portland, 
has created a deep lake 50 mi. inland to 
The Dalles for ocean-going navigation, 
provides much electric power. 

Oregon is a state of great forests, with 
redwoods in the S. and Douglas fir and 
pines elsewhere: Timber cut averages 
over 7,000,000 board ft, annually, largest in 
U. S.; hauling. with trucks has replaced 
the use of locomotives and flumes. Great 
areas have become national forests, es- 
pecially along the Cascade range; the 
Pacific Crest Trail runs through them, 
also touching Crater Lake, a body of 
sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 
6 m. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State 
forests cover 680,000 acres; community 
has two:na- 
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tional parks: Crater Lake National Park 
and Oregon Caves National Monument. 
There are 181 state park units totaling 
over 69,000 acres. 
__ There are 18 colleges and universities, 
including Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; 
Univ. of Portland, Willamette Univ., Reed 
re (Portland). - 
Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific. 
Airlines: Northwest, . Pan - American, 
United, West Coast, Western, Empire. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 . mi., 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence, FLOWER: Mountain Laurel. Second 
of Original 13 States. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
one of the Middle Atlantic states and is 
bounded N. by New York and Lake Erie; 
E. by New York and New Jersey; S. by 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia; 
W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The Del- 
aware river is on the E., the Alleghany 
unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burgh to form the Ohio. The Appala- 
chian mountains extend through the mid- 
dle of the state running S. W. 

One of the great manufacturing and 
mining . states, Pennsylvania roduces 
nearly one-third of the stee] of the coun- 
try. Pittsburgh-is the center of the great- 
est metal production ever attained in one 
locality. Its eupDHes of iron ore come 
mostly from innesota. The perfected 
tonnage from Pittsburgh is the heaviest, 
excepting at New York and Chicago. 
Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. Pennsyl- 
vania is a leader in the manufacture of 
knitted goods, fine hosiery, textiles. 

The annual bituminous coal output 
averages 136,000,000 tons; anthracite, more 
than 55,000,000 tons. The state produces 
coke, high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural pur- 
poses, lime, cement, slate. 

Pennsylvania leads in the production 
of buckwheat, cigar leaf tobacco and 
mushrooms, Other important crops are 
winter wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, apples, peaches, pears and 
grapes. More than half of the farm in- 
come is derived from dairy products and 
poultry. : : 

It has 101 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—76 colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Bryn 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, Carlisle, Gir- 
ard, Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

There are 111 State parks, 96,640 acres; 
25 State forests, 1,675,211 acres, and 111 
community forests, 145,063 acres. State- 
owned park, forest, fish and game land 
totals 2,636,694 acres. : 

In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles 
of Confederstion; the Declaration of In- 
dependence was written’ and signed 
there and the Constitution of the United 
States drawn. up. These events took place 
in the former State House, now Indepen- 
dence Hall, home of the Liberty Bell. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, 
granted land to Wm. Penn, the Friend 
(Quaker) to pay debts owed Penn’s 
father. Penn made a treaty with the In- 
dians, 1682, and called the land Pennsyl- 
vania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
landmarks, including Valley Forge and 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, now_na- 
tional shrines. In 1951 the National Park 
Service opened the restored Morris House 
on the market square in Germantown, 
which was rented to Washington in 1792 
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by Col. Isaac Franks of New York and 
used as the President’s house. The site of 
Benjamin Franklin’s print te ee marked 
with a bronze tablet at 135 Market St., 
Philadelphia. : 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile 
long automobile highway from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh was completed in 
1940 at a cost of $70,000,000. Extension to 
Philadelphia was opened Nov., 1950. In 
1950 the turnpike was used by 4,488,538 
motorists, yielding tolls of $9,022,398. 
Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, many 
others. Airlines: All American, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Eastern, National, TWA, 
Pan American, United, Slick, Flying Tiger. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody : 

CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), %91,- 
896, rank, 36th. MOTTO: Hope. FLOWER: violet. 
13th of Original 13 States. 

_ Rhode Island, one of 6 New England 
states, is the smallest state—48 mi. long, 
37 mi. wide. It is bounded N. and E. by 
Massachusetts, W. by Connecticut, S. by 
the Atlantic ocean. U. S. surveys give 
land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in 
Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi, in- 
land. Land area includes island of Rhode 
Island, reported by Verrazano as similar 
to the Island of odes (1524) and so 
designated officially 1644. Block Island has 
11 ee mi, State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished histori- 
cally for its battle for freedom of con- 
science and action, begun by Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of Providence, exiled for 
religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636, Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other 
religious exiles founded Pocasset, now 
Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639. First 
Baptist church in U. S. at Providence, 
1639. First charter, 1644; second charter 
from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). Rhode 
Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought re- 
sistance to British impressment of sea~ 
men, 1765, and to unjust taxation by burn- 
ing of revenue vessel Gaspee, 1772, Rhode 
Island denounced allegiance to British 
King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, 
May 29, 1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode 
Island had prohibition of liquor in 19th 
century, repealed it 1889, and refused to 
ratify the 18th (Prohibition) amendment, 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at 
Newport, once called 17th century mill, is 
believed to antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces sand, gravel, 
quartz, greenstone, soapstone, granite, 
coal. It pioneered in textiles, jewelry man- 
ufacture and silverware. Samuel Slater 
adapted the Arkwright spinning frame, 
1785, made first cotton yarn at Pawtucket. 
Gorham. silversmiths started at Provi- 
dence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam 
engines and tools, Lace, rubber goods are 
important products. Once a center for 
whaling, the state had large output of 
spermacetti candles. 

Agriculture has huge output of turkeys 
and chickens, especially Rhode Island 
reds, also dairy products. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) 
and 2 other colleges, 3 professional 
schools, 2 teachers’ colleges. Naval Wat 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Station 
at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer 
capital of society in middle of 19th cen- 
tury,’ when industrial magnates built 
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owy mansions. Easton’s Beach and 
iley’s Beach are noted resorts and 

ean drive is a showplace, Horse racing 
is featured at Narragansett Park and Lin- 
coln Downs; fishing and yacht racing are 
popular sports. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,117,- 
27, reer Ae hate Dum Si ipihesane 
While reathe, 0) and Animis 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit ane Resources. 8th of 
the Original 13 States. ; 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. 
ay the Atlantic Ocean;.S.W. by Georgia. 
There are about 190-mi. on the Atlantic. 
The Blue Ridge Mtns. come into the north- 
west corner for 500 sq. mi., with Sassafras 
Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
the Low Country, where cotton and to- 
bacco are raised. The climate in the west 
is cool, the central part medium, the sea~ 
coast subtropical and humid. The mild 
winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranks 4th in tobacco 
production, though far behind North Car- 
Olina, producing 150,480,000 ibs. in 1950. 
Cotton production dropped to 409,000 bales 
(500 Ibs. each) in 1950, ranking 8th of 16 
eotton states. It also produced corn, oats, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches, hogs 
and mules. Turpentine and paper pulp are 
produced and yellow pine lumber is cut. 
Useful minerals include stone, clay, 
gravel, phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. In- 
dustries have been aided by power from 
hydroelectric plants on the Santee, Sal- 
uda, Savannah and other rivers. : 

There are many incentives to hunting 
and fishing, with no closed season on fish. 
The Francis Marion National forest, 243,- 
383 acres, and the Sumter, 296,074 acres, 
preserve timber lands. There are 21 state 
parks, 44,599 acres; 6 state forests, 130,691 
acres. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher 
learning, including the Univ. of South 
Carolina at Columbia, Clemson Agricul- 
tural, the Medical College of South Caro- 
lina at Charleston and the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for Negroes 
at Orangeburg. = 

South Carolina played an_ important 
part in American beginnings. It was first 
settled by Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was 
Biven by Charles I to Robert Heath as 
Carolana, 1629; had first royal.governor, 
1730, It left Britain, 1775. Charles Pinck- 
oe helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, Mb er more than 30 of its 
provisions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, 
and the Civil War began with the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 
1861. It suffered severely when Sherman 
burned Columbia and marched through 
it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pil- 
lared houses are to be found in Charles- 
ton, Columbia and Beaufort. Famous are 


_ the gardens in the environs of Charleston: 


Magnolia, Runnymede, Middleton Place, 
Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, Oaks, open 
December to May, and the famous Azalea 
festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern. Airlines: Delta,—East- 
ern, National, Southern, TWA. 


South Dakota 


Sunshine State, Coyote State 
CAPITAL: Pierre, AREA: 77,047 sq. mi.,° rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740, 
rank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule. 
FLOWER: Anemone, ADMISSION: 40th. 
South Dakota is bounded N. by North 
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Dakota; E. and 
Ke asia: We A ‘all but the ex- 
Frome NE. corner. e Black Hills are 


in the West and Southwest. 
7,242 ft., is the highest point. 
Black Hills are the Bad Lands, 1,000,006 
acres, pice fossil deposits. The rolling 
rairie falls to lower levels in N. E., where 
ig Stone Lake, 967 it. alt., is lowest point. 

South Dakota is beneficiary of the Mis- 
souri. Basin dam and reservoir lg aoe ee 
ments, now on the way. Two of the largest 
dams and reservoirs in the country are 
the Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at Fort 
Randall. 

The state ranked third in the nation in 
spring wheat with 26,600,000 bu. in_1950, 
exceeded only by North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. Oats reached 87,742,000 bu., corn 
99,296,000 bu.; also barley, flaxseed, hay 
were raised. The state had 789,000 hd. of 
sheep, 1,543,000 hogs, 2,454,000 beef cattle 
averaging $176.per hd., and 368,000 milch 
cows in 1950. Meat packing, butter and 
cheese were products. . Ras 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities 
in the Black Hills and at Lead is the 
largest gold producing mine in the United 
States. The principal mineral products in 
order of value are gold, stone, cement, 
sand and gravel. Other minerals are feld- 
spar, mica, lithium and bentonite. : 

South Dakata has 8,400 square miles in 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, Chey- 
enne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock 
and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of 
higher learning—including seven colleges 
and universities. There are 41 state parks, 
77,272 acres; largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; 
four state forests, 84,000 acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has 
an altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its 
granite face are the heads of Washington, 

efferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The busts of these figures are propor- 
tionate to men 465 feet tall. In 1948 Indians 
and whites of Hill City, S. D., hired 
Korezak Ziolkowski, sculptor, to carve a 
gigantic figure of Crazy Horse, Sioux lead- 
er who routed Custer, 500 ft. tall, 400 ft. 
long, on ‘Thunder Head Mountain, near 
Rushmore. It will take years to complete. 

In the northeastern part of the state a 
group of lakes afford recreation in swim- 
ming, fishing and boating. The Bla¢ék Hills 
draw 1,000,000 visitors annually. 

Historically, the State dates back to 
1743 when the first white men, the Veren- 
drye brothers, Frenchmen, came to the 
area in search of a route to the Pacific. 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union, 
1889, together with its twin state North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Territory. South Dakota Historical Society 
asserts, both states can be 39th or 40th 
state, since President Harrison intention- 
ally ‘shuffled the proclamations before 


signing. 
Tennessee 
Volunteer State 
~ CAPITAL: Nashville, AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., rank, 
33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,291,718, 
rank, 16th, MOTTO: Agriculture a Commerce. 
FLOWER: Iris. ADMISSION: 16th. 

Tennessee, in the East South Central 
roup, is bounded N. by Kentucky and 
Virginia; E. by North Carolina; S. by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. by Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, The Mississippi flows 
along the W. line. 

East Tennessee, from North Carolina to 


‘|the Cumberland plateau, has the Great 


Smoky Mountains (elevation 6,600 ft.), 
the Great Valley, Cherokee National For- 
est, Lookout Mtn, and Missionary Ridge. 
Principal cities: Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville. Oak Ridge, atomic energy center, is 


o> 


cluding 3,695 water, rank, Ist. 
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near Knoxville. Middle Tennessee, drained | U. S., before annexation. It never had ter- 


_by the Tennessee river, raises horses and 


dark-fired tobacco, and has Nashville, the 
capital, as its chief city. West Tennessee, 
sloping to the Mississippi is a cotton dis- 
trict, with Memphis as center. 

_ Tennessee has a large lumber produc- 
tion, with oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, 
hemlock and chestnut. It leads the South 
in’ minerals and gets its greatest income 
from coal. It has cement, stone, ferro- 
alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. . 

The extensive Henry H. Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center (for airplane 
research) 41,000 acres, was dedicated June 
25, 1951 by President Truman at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. It will cost $157,500,000. 

In 1950 agriculture led with corn, 72,794,- 
000 bu., averaging 34 bu. per acre. Value 
was $109,000,000. Cotton was next with 
400,000 bales valued at $92,000,000. Burley 
(102,600,000 Ibs.) and dark-fired tobacco 
(23,880,000 Ibs.) were worth $59,000,000. 
Other valuable crops: Hay, winter wheat, 
oats, Irish and sweet potatoes. Total value 
of 24 leading crops in 1950 was $349,000,000. 

Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
learning, including eight for Negroes—28 
colleges and universities, among them 
Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vander- 
bilt, Fisk, Meharry Medical, Ward-Belmont. 

There are 15 state parks covering 56,590 
acres, 11 state forests totaling 163,774 acres, 
and 20 state-owned lakes, hatcheries and 
fame preserves totaling 315,864 acres. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville 
on the Clinch river, creates a beautiful 
lake covering more than 80 sq. mi.; shore 
line over 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650 
miles long, which, with trjbutary projects, 
comprise around 600,000 acres of water in 
the Tennessee Valley area, aiding eco- 
nomic and recreational welfare. 

Tennessee has at least thrée natural 
wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by 
an earthquake (1811); Lookout Mountain, 
a rock-faced promontory carved by the 
currents of the Tennessee River and over- 
looking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; 
and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other points of tourist interest include 
the Fall Creek Falls with a water-drop of 
256 ft. (highest east of the Rockies); Rock 
House Creek Falls, 125 ft.; and Cove Creek 
Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall Creek Falls 
Recreation Area, 13 mi. W. of Pikeville. 

Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee 
was first settled in 1757, Originally a part 
of North Carolina, the area now compris- 
ing this state was ceded to the United 
States 1784, but existed for a time as the 
State of Franklin. It was included in the 
Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 

CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian word, 
Tejas, friends, from which Texas derives name.) 
FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. BIRD: 
Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. ADMIS- 
SION: 28th. 

Texas, one of the West Central states of 
the South, is bounded N. by New Mexico 
and Oklahoma; E. by Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by 
Gulf and Mexico; W. by Mexico and New 
Mexico. The Rio Grande flows for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. It is the 
largest state; 775x800 mi. at widest points; 
1/12th of area of U.S. z 

Texas is the only state that was an in- 
dependent republic, recognized by the 


ritorial status but entered as a state. 
Coast explored by Alvarez de Pineda, 
1519; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First 
missions founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. 
Fort St. Louis, 1685. Texas became a Span- 
ish province, 1691, Mexican state, 1821; 
revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo battle 


Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San~ 


Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic 
of Texas; voted for annexation to U. S. 
1845, admitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and 
joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all 
slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to Union, 
Mar. 30, 1870. ; 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 
developed an important citrus fruit area 
near the Rio rande. Lake Texoma, 
formed by the Red River N. of Denison, 
has the largest earth-filled dam, covers 
93,080 acres and a 580 mi. shoreline and 
serves four states. Large reservoirs have 
been developed -on the Pecos, Brazos, 
Trinity, Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, 
with cattle raised on great ranches in the 
West. It specializes on short-horns; Here- 
fords crossed with Brahmas. It is first in 
sheep raising and wool; its Angora goats 
yield the biggest mohair crop. State has 
more farms than any other, those in east 
and. central parts producing corn (the 
chief crop), sorghum, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye. Truck farming yields the nation’s big- 
gest spinach crop; tomatoes, potatoes. The 
state leads in cotton, with over 8,500,000 
acres; is second in peanuts and citrus 
fruits. Pecans are a large business; 
peaches are the biggest fruit crop, fol- 
lowed by apples, pears, dates, figs and all 
sorts of berries. The largest rose-growing 
center in the world is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining leads Texas industry 
with meatpacking second, cotton-seed 
products third. Then follow in value oil- 
field tools, flour and lumber. The nation’s 
biggest oil production, growing annually, 
has been developed in North Central, East 
Central and Southwest Texas, while the 
Panhandle also has great quantities of 
natural gas, which is used throughout 
Texas and piped north. The heart of the 
industry is around Houston, where re- 
finery capacity eave 40% of the state 
and 11% of the U. S. Helium is produced 
at Amarillo in the Panhandle. The state 
leads in sulphur and has. a great chemical 
industry, which has shown tremendous 
growth on the Gulf Coast since the war. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, including 9 for Negroes—40 col- 
leges and universities, 5 professional 
schools, 3 teachers colleges, 46 junior col- 
leges. It has established basic educational 
standards and widened opportunities. for 
Negroes. The Univ. of Texas is at Austin. 
Important schools are Baylor, Rice, South- 
ern Methodist, Texas Western, Texas 
Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ. 

There are 37 state parks, 5 state forests, 
500 roadside parks. Texas turned over 
691,978 acres to the U. S. for Big Bend Na- 
tional park on the Rio Grande. 

Consult Museums, Art Galleries and 
Libraries for Texas Memorial Museum, 
San Jacinto Monument and Museum, the 
Alamo and other Texas monuments. 


HOUSTON 


Houston, largest city in South, and 2nd 
port in U. S. (excluding tributary ports 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore), had 594,- 
321 pop. in 1950, and over 800,000 in its me= 
tropolitan district, jumping from 24th place 
(1940) to 14th in the nation. The. Houston 
Ship Canal, 5814 mi., brings Gulf shipping 
to its door. It is heart of oil industry of 
14 counties, producing 20% of the state’s 
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erude and 9% of the nation’s, with crude 
oil reserves of the area 2.3 billion bbls., 
of 11% of U. 8. Area has 15 refineries with 
capacity of 593,000 bbls. daily. Government 
investment in refineries making 100-oc- 
tane gasoline and in synthetic rubber 
reaches $200,000,000. Houston is focal point 
for Gulf Coast chemical empire; invest~- 
ment rose to $750,000,000 in 1950; expected 
to reach $1 billion, 1952. 

Houston is center for agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is a big cotton shipping port and 
warehouses can store 2,250,000 bales. The 
Houston area produces 87% of rice grown 
in Texas. Milling of ricé and flour is a 
large industry. ‘ 

The new Sam Houston Coliseum can 
seat up to 16,000. The Municipal Auditori- 
um seats 4,500. It has a $12,000,000 Veterans 
hospital. Now under construction is the 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost 
$100,000,000 and include hospitals and re- 
search laboratories. The Univ. of Houston 
was established in 1934. : 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 
acres, has 4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is 
served by Braniff, Chicago & Southern, 
Eastern, Mid-Continent, Pan American, 
Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. Six major 
Trailways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 
_ CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. Area: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: Sego 
Lily. TREE: Blue Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. _ 

Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is 
bounded N. by Idaho, and Wyoming; E. 
by core and Colorado; S. Py Ari- 
zona; W. by Nevada. The Wasatch Mts. 
run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. 
The highest peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. 
The greater part of the state is a plateau, 
6,000 ft. alt., with rivers useful for irriga- 
tion. The Great Salt Lake, in the N.W., 
has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, and a 
Salt density which varies from 20-25%. Its 
area is estimated at 1,500 to 1,750 sq. mi. 
The Great American Desert. lies in the 
N.W. corner and reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and 
wholesome, warm in summer, rather cold 
in winter and the sky is clear and cloud- 
less 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has 
increased in recent years. The principal 
livestock items are dairy products, tur- 
keys and poultry products, lambs and 
wool, Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are 
copper, coal, zinc and lead, gold, petro- 
leum, sulphur and salt; also uranium, van- 
adium, semi-precious stones, marble, and 
onyx. Large-scale oil rahe da is on 
in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. Natural 
gas in S.W. Utah is to be piped 325 mi. to 
Salt Lake City in 1951. 

Since World War II, Utah has become 
an important factor in the steel market. 
The giant Geneva Steel Mills has a cur- 
rent. capacity of 1,300,000 tons per year. 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. 
Utah has become an important area in 
the production of uranium of which it is 
a leading source. The resultant program 
of highway development will increase ac- 
cessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches 
National Monument. 

_ There are 10 institutions of higher learn- 
ing—five colleges and universities. 

The Latter Day Saints number three- 
fourths of all church membership. The 
Mormons reached Utah July 24, 1847 from 
the Midwest. Salt Lake City, the capital, 
has several structures built by the church. 


Arizona is 
remarkable. The canyons themselves are 


western Utah and northe 


stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument 
are situated. 

In Bryce Canyon the rim road is on the 
nighest tread of a giant rock stairway 
that, as viewed from bow Point, leads 
downward in steps 30 to 400 feet high to 
the flat lands 3,000 ft. below. 

Utah is served by the Denver Rio 
Grande, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Western Pacific and Utah Rys. Airlines 
reaching Salt Lake City are Frontier, - 
United and Western. 


Vermont 


Green Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
147, rank, 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. ADMISSION: 14th. 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England 
states and the first to join the Union after 
the original 13, is bounded N. by the prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; E. by New Hamp- 
shire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire 
line extending to the original low water 
line on the west bank. On W. lies Lake 
Champlain, 100 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the 
Green Mountains, running N. and S. down 
middle of state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 
ft., highest. Sixepeaks rise over 4,000 ft., 
21 over 3,500 ft., eto | Mt. Killington, 
4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft., Camels’ 
Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic mountains, in S.W. 
include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, 
E. of Green Mountains, contain important 
stone quarries near Barre. Mt. Monad- 
nock, in E., is 3,200 ft. Marble, granite, 
slate, tale, asbestos, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese lignite, lime, clay are moun- 
tain products. Vermont ranks first in pro- 
duction of marble granite, tale and as- 
bestos. 

The area was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain 1609, and had its first permanent 
settlement at Fort Dumner near Brattle- 
boro, 1724. New Hampshire exercised jur- 
isdiction and land west of the Connecticut 
became known as the New Hampshire 
Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hamp- 
shire and New York. Though compara- 
tively few the settlers resented interfer- 
ence. The Green Mountain Boys, organized 
by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort Ticon- 
deroga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 
150 cannon for besieging Boston. The 
Boys fought with distinction at Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their inde- 
pendence, adopted a constitution, the first 
giving universal manhood suffrage with- 
out property qualifications, elected a gov- 
ernor, They chose, the name Vermont, 
suggested by Dr. Thos. Young; Philadel- 

hia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). 

e controversy over land grants was set- 
tled 1790. Vermont ratified U. S. Constitu- 
tion Jan., 1791, entered Union, Mar. 4, 
1791. Vermonters were intense anti-slav- 
ery men and supported Lincoln over their 
native son Stephen Douglas. The state is 
strongly Republican and looks on Calvin 
Coolidge as its best representative. It has 
14 Be ameescne aa ne ee includ- 
ing Univ. of Vermont at Burlington 
Middlebury College. 2 <n 

It has a cool.summer climate, with 110 to 
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__ youth hostels. 


160 days between frost. The Long Trail is 
famous for Lae and camping, with 
Mt. Mansfield State Forest 

S many ski slopes. Its 44 state forests and 


. 
_ forest parks contain 77,951 acres. Green 


_ panded: to nearly 500,000 acres. 
__ eutting is su 


Mountain National Forest is bein a 
mber 
rvised and game refuges are 
rotected. Vermont has a 10-day season 
or deer and muskrats, skunks, raccoon, 
fox, mink provide pelts. The waters have 
speckled, rainbow, steelhead trout; pike, 
pickerel, catfish, perch and salmon. 
Dairying produces milk in bulk for New 


_-England and New York markets. Turkeys 


. are raised in large quantities. Che ee are 
Ss; 


_ featured among orchard frui corn, 
tatoes, hay are large crops. St. Johns- 
ury and St. Albans are the centers of the 


_ maple sugar industry, distributed chiefly 


as syrup. Paper-making is important. 

Vermont is served by the Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian 
Pacific, Delaware & Hudson, Maine Central 
and Grand Trunk. Airlines are Northeast 
and Colonial. 

Virginia 
Old Dominion 


CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi.,* 


rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
hare BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 

Virginia, famous for its colonial cul- 
ture and statesmen, its historie estates 
and. battlefields on which the fate of the 
nation was decided in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, is a commonwealth, one of the 
South Atlantic states. It is bounded N. 
ys West Virginia and Maryland; E. by 

aryland and the Atlantic ocean; S. by 
North Carolina and Tennessee; W. by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. It was first 
settled, 1607, at Jamestown by English 
eolonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic 
legislature in the House of Burgesses, 
1619, became a center of resistance to 
the British Stamp: Tax and provided the 
leadership that led to American inde- 
pendence and the writing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tide- 
water, consists of four peninsulas aver- 
aging 70 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 
wide, formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James rivers. The central part of the 
state, the Piedmont, rises to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Between this range and 
the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah val- 
ley, an excellent farming region. Extend- 
ing far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, 
and many fertile valleys. Highest point 
is Mt. Rogers, 5,719 ft. ‘ 

Virginia was the 3rd largest tobacco 
producer, 165,220,000 Ibs. in 1950. Important 
erops are “COrn, winter wheat, cotton, 
apples, peanuts, Smithfield’ hams from 
peanut-fed hogs, are world famous, Live- 
stock, dairying and turkey-raising are im- 
portant industries and the Piedmont is 
noted for its thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s principal mineral products 
are coal, stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also 
titanium, cement, clay, feldspar, gypsum, 
lead, manganese. mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are 
Richmond, Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke 
and Lynchburg. Leading industrial prod- 
ucts are cigarettes, chemicals, furniture, 
lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
port News, at the mouth of the James 
River, has one of the largest shipbuilding 
pet and great coal piers. Hampton 

oads is the major port of entry. 

The state lists 42 institutions of higher 
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education, including six for Negroes—19 
colleges and universities, seven profes- 
sional schools, three teachers’ colleges, 
and 13 junior colleges. 

There are nine state parks with a com- 
bined area of approximately 30,000 acres. 
The state also has six state forests, 45,482 
acres. Other recreational facilities include 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains through which runs the 
Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many sea- 
shore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1861, after making repeated efforts 
for peace, Virginia seceded, Apr. 17, and 
joined the Confederate States. Richmond 
was chosen the capital and the state suf- 
fered severe losses in men and material 
assets in the war. It was readmitted to 
the Union Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Madison, Tyler, William H. Harrison, 
Taylor and Wilson—the last 3 elected 
from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birth- 
place, Wakefield; home and grave at 
Mount Vernon; Jefferson’s Monticello, 
near Charlottesville and the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave at 
Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; 
many famous battlefields. All roads have 
historic markers. Colonial Williamsburg, 
restored by. John D. Rockefeller, is the 
most extensive restoration in the coun- 
try; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & West- 
ern, Virginian, Pennsylvania,.B. & O. 


Airlines: American, Capital, Eastern, 
National, Piedmont. 
Washington 


Evergreen State 

CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. ADMISSION: 42nd, 

Washington, northernmost of the Pa- 
cific states, occupies the N. W. corner of 
the U.S., bounded N. by British Columbia, 
Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by Oregon; W. by 
the Pacific ocean. The Columbia river is 
on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and 
salmon fisheries. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Ore- 
gon in the W. third of the state, with 
highest peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,408 ft. The 
Olympic Mts. rising te 8,000 ft., are on 
Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 
ft. Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. 
Three railway tunnels go through the 
Cascade Mts. While much of the state 
employs irrigation, the heaviest rainfall 
in the U. S, is registered at Wynooche, in 
the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other impor- 
tant cities are situated, is a great com- 
mercial center. It is the nearest American 
gateway to the ports of Asia, handles the 
bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

For article on Seattle consult Index. 

In 1950 Washington’s most valuable crop 
was wheat—68,000,000 bu. worth $132,000,- 
000, with milk second at $84,000,000. Apples 


came third, at $75,000,000. In production,. 


nationally, Washington was first in apples, 
hops, dry peas; 2nd in small fruits, sweet 
cherries, pears, green peas, filberts; 3rd 
in winter wheat, prunes, asparagus, grain 
cut for hay. In 1949 the state ranked 2nd 
in apricots and 8rd in peaches, but the 
1950 crops were destroyed by frost. Apples 
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in 1950 reached 34,592,000 bu., 29% of na~ 
tion’s output. r 

Forest products hit records in 1950, in 
et paper, pulp, hardboard. Wash- 
ngton Beaune 1,868,000 tons of pulp. 
Plywood and millwork was valued at 
$57,000,000. Mills produced 10,500,000 doors 
of Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine. Red cedar 
shingles were produced in large quantities. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly 
with use of hydroelectric power. Payrolls 
for 12 mos. ending Sept. 30, 1950, showed 
$265,100,000 paid for work in forest prod- 
ucts, the largest item for logging and 
lumbering; $81,100,000 for food processing, 
largest item, $25,300,000 for canning and 
preserving; . $200,400,000 for metal and 
chemical industries, of which aircraft fac- 
tories paid $72,000,000, and chemicals, in- 
cluding government plants at Hanford, 

41,500,000. The canned salmon industry 
has been decreasing in the last 10 years; 
the Alaska pack of 3,273,000 cases, down 
about 1,000,000. Fisheries, however, re- 
main second only to California and Massa- 
chusetts, with halibut, crab, albacore tuna, 
rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of 
value are cement, coal, sand and gravel, 
stone. Gold, silver, lead, mercury and zinc 
also are mined. Also found are clays, an- 
timony, arsenic, tungsten and platinum. 
Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—12 colleges and universities, with 
Univ. of Washington at Seattle. 

The Grand Coulee dam, on the Colum- 
bia river, is a part of the Columbia River 
Reclamation Project and ultimately will 
irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land and regu- 
late the flow of the river and develop 
electrical power. Bonneville dam is situ- 
ated at the head of tidewater on the Col- 
umbia river. A third, the McNary, is 
under construction at Umatilla. Work was 
begun in 1950. 0n a fourth, the Chief 
Joseph, at Foster Creek. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. 
Rainier and Olympic National Park. 
Washington also has 75 state parks, 54,594 
acres; two state forests, 290,000 acres, and 
13 community forests, 90,016 acres. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Air- 
lines: Northwest, Pan American, Trans- 
Canada, United, West Coast, Western. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181. sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rhododendron. Max. ADMISSION: 35th. 

West Virginia lies on the W. border of 
the Middle Atlantic states, bounded E. by 
Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; S. by Kentucky and_ Virginia; 
W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared the 
political fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 west- 
ern counties of Virginia voted against se- 
cession.and adopted a state government at 
Wheeling, choosing the name West Vir- 
ginia Nov, 27. On June 30, 1863, West Vir- 
Sinia was admitted to the Union as the 
35th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including 
part of the Appalachians. The E. section 
drains into the Potomac river; the W. into 
the Ohio, The climate is moderate and, 
like the people, has neither the extremes 
of North or South. 

The state is heavily industrialized and 
a large producer of bituminous, smokeless 
Pocahontas and cannel coal. Wheeling and 
Wierton are big’ steel centers; there is oil 
refining and lumber production. Other 


peaches, Begs and grape 
West Vir 


colleges. 
irginia 
lature include protection from silicosis, 


social legislation affecting domestic help; 
substitution of the electrie chair for hang- 
ing; increased teachers’ salaries; legisla- 
tion ordering 4-year medical course. 

There are 15 state parks and 7 state for- 
ests proyeting all types of recreational 
and vacation facilities. Camping sites and 
trails are available in the Monongahela 
National Forest. 

White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier 
County, is a famous resort. ; 
West A ag is served by the Norfolk 
& Western, C.& O., B.& O., Western Mary- 
land Rys.; also by American All-Ameri- 
can, Capital, Penna., Eastern and Pied- 

mont airlines. 


Wisconsin 


APITAL 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 


rank, q Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
ADMISSION: 30th. 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the 
East North Central Lak be bounded N. 
i 


by Lake Superior and chigan; E. by 
Lake Michigan; S. by Illinois; W. by 
Iowa_ and innesota. The Mississippi 


and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, dis- 

covered by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited 
by French explorers and missionaries, 
chiefly through Green Bay. The French 
recruited. Indians for the British wars, 
but surrendered the land Sept. 8, 1760, to 
the British, who ceded it to the U. S., 
1783, The British were not completely 
dislodged until 1815. Wisconsin was rt 
of Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Ti 
nois Terr., Michigan Terr., until Apr. 20, 
1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. It 
became a state May 29, 1848. 
_ Wisconsin has great dairy production, 
including cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk, and on Jan. 1, 1951, had the largest 
number of cows and heifers reserved for 
milk, 3,603,000 hd., average $282 a hd. 
It has progressive methods in breeding 
superior stock, fighting disease, and has 
more marketing and purchasing cooper- 
atives and creameries on the Rochdale 
plan than any other state. In 1950 it had 
the largest number of horses and colts, 
202,000. It led the country in hay produc- 
tion, 6,945,000 tons, had 21,100 acres in 
tobacco and led the Midwest with 31,986,- 
000 Ibs. It was 4th in oats, 141,814,000 bu., 
but low in wheat and behind the Midwest 
in corn, although it produced 104,304,000 
bu., at 41 bu. an acre. It produced some 
hogs, sheep and beef cattle. 

The Door County peninsula produces 
large crops of cherries and apples. The 
state is second in cranberries, also has 
maple sugar and sugar beets. 

Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout 
streams, 8,500 lakes with sturgeon, mus- 
kellunge, pike, bass, perch, smelts. Hunt- 
ing includes deer, bear, red fox, raccoon, 
partridge, geese, ducks in season, regu- 
lated by the Conservation Commission. 
Madison, between Lakes Mendota and 
Monona, is the seat of the University, 


one of 39 institutions of higher learning. 

Nationally known industries include 
S. C. Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Ra- 
cine; Nash-Kelvinator, Simmons, at Ken- 
osha; Pabst, Blatz, Schlitz, Miller brew- 
eries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber 
docks and iron works. Oshkosh is known 
for overalls, trucks, motors. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much pro- 
gressive legislation. Passed first statewide 
primary election law and one of earliest 
corrupt practices acts; contributed to ad 
valorem taxation of railroads, income tax, 
vocational education, progressive han- 
dling of delinquent children. State passed 
first workmen’s compensation law; first 
complete labor code and first unemploy- 
ment compensation act. ‘ 

There are 282,450 acres of recreational 
areas, including 29 state parks, 7 state 
forests, 2,018,944 acres of national forest 
lands and numerous historical and scenic 
sites. Airports: 167 in 1950. Airlines: Amer- 
ican, Capital, United, Flying Tiger, North- 
west, Wisconsin Central, Mid-continent. 
Railways: Burlington, North Western, 
Milwaukee, Soo, Illinois Central, Northern 
Pacific, Green Bay and Western. 


- Wyoming 


Equality State 


- CAPITAL: Cheyenne. AREA: 97,914 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529; rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. 
Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Indian Paint 
Brush. BIRD: Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 44th. 
Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Montana; E. by South 
Dakota and Nebraska; S. by Colorado 
and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky 
Mts., highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 ft. The Teton range, 40 mi. long, 
presented an almost insuperable barrier 
to early explorers and has 11 major peaks. 
The rivers flow in all directions: the 
Green river to the southwest, the Yellow- 
stone and Snake rivers to the northwest, 
the Big Horn to the north, and the North 
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Platte, Sweetwater and Laramie rivers to 
the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied 
air of high elevations, with rather severe 
winters and pleasant summers. Annual 
mean precipitation 12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully de- 
veloped, include coal, petroleum, bento- 
nite, iron, copper, phosphate, sulphur and 
a variety of nonmetallics. The state’s coal 
resources are several times greater than 
those of any other~state. The principal 
mineral products in order of value. are 


‘petroleum, coal, natural gas and natural 


gasoline. Casper is headquarters for oil 
companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people 
gain their livelihood directly or indirectly 
from farm or ranch. Crops include beans, 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
hay, alfalfa and fruits. On Jan. 1, 1951, 
Wyoming had 1,863,000 sheep and lambs, 
second largest in nation; 1,041,000 beef 
cattle. Dairying and cheese manufacture 
are important in several sections. 

The nation’s largest reclamation proj- 
ect, development of the Missouri River 
Basin, which includes half of Wyoming, 
is under way. The development includes 
some 20 major dams, reservoirs and power 
plants, which will double irrigation. 

The University of Wyoming is in Lar- 
amie. One junior college is in Casper, 

The first guaranty of equal sufirage to 
women in the United States was con- 
tained in the Act of 1869 of the Territorial 
Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, 
has 3,472 sq. mi., over 3,000 geysers and 
springs, including Old Faithful, discharg- 
ing 15,000 gals. of hot water 120 ft. high 
hourly. Grand Teton National Park with 
great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., comprises 
310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The 
annual Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last 
week in July, is state’s biggest rodeo. 

Major rys. in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Northern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Colorado & Sou. Air- 
lines to Cheyenne; Frontier, United, 
Western. 


District of Columbia 


2 (C of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus, Justice to All, 
TY EE Ateorioon Donate on be City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of Columbia, 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of,the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square. miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
ortion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
Baek to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
eine “insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After. various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of 4 commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a “federal town’’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in. the First 
Congress, meeting in. New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, east the 


deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southerners 
defeated the Northern attempt to have the nation 
assume the war debts of the 13 original states, 
the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic methods 
Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compromise; 
the Virginia men voted for the Assumption bill, 
and the Northerners conceded the capital to the 
Potomac. President Washington chose the exact 
site after visiting many others in October, 1790, 
and personally persuaded landowners to sell their 
holdings to the government at £25, then about $66, 
an acre. The capital was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to. plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But .Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans, When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demo 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Washing- 
ton. The occasion was expected to drum up sales of 
city lots, but there were few purchasers. Washing- 
ton bought several lots. In the next few years Roh- 


. 
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Morris invested. By 1799 the Senate 
wise of hg otal hed been roofed, the walls of 


e Capi 
' President’s house were up and 
building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, President 
John Adi thoved to Washington and on June 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the temporary capital. 
For details of buildings see 
section on hori ae 7 Pico 
The Mount Vernon Memo: ghwa; 
the Sy ioe, ber Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
Pie eee Pe of the Potomac to Washington’s 
ome, nt Vernon. 
in Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 


eS ee re a rr 


Pont) a a en 
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— Washington Lee and many 
way passes Welli 
former home of T ag 4 to 
War sek vs the National ee 
Bote sag rt Wi ton, ‘by L’Enfant 
and acti tary rese! 

Gre District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—10 versities, in- 
cluding George W University, e- 
town University; six professional ools, one 


teachers college, six junior colleges and two in- 
stitutions for Negroes. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POPU- 
LATION: 
Forget 


Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Yukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Cae 
S. W.. by Pacific. Ocean; W. by Bering Sea an 
Aretic. Southeast Alaska is aynarrow strip between 
ye ee ee Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander arc! 280. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait 
in 1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
Hibs ‘ormeedvy™ afetatae? bering Bustin 

respectively. exander Baranov, 
“Ne 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 

y treaty with Britain and U. S. Russia was 
Testricted to west of the 141st_meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called’ it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.’”’ Treaty was signee 
Mar, 30, 1867, announced by the President June 
20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. The legend that the U. S. 
bought Alaska to repay Russia for checkmating 
Britain during the Civil War is without founda- 
tion. Alaska was called a district until Aug. 24, 
1912, when it became an Organized Territory. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Enabling legislation is pending. 
Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 16 
senators, elected for 4 years, 24 representatives, 
elected for 2 years; Congress reserves certain legis- 
lation, “A delegate is elected biennially to Congress, 
but has no vote. The governor is appointed by the 
president. The white population has been growing 
by immigration in recent years. There are about 
33,000 Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts, 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. Timber is a major product, and pulp 
industries are planned at Ketchikan. Fisheries 
produce salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish; the 
seal industry centers on the Pribilofs. Canning and 
Salting fish is a big industry. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service supervises salmon, fur seals, pro- 
tects spawning grounds, stops poaching. The U.S, 
Coast Guard also protects fisheries, seals and ot- 
ters; its officers are deputy marshals. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum 
antimony, tungsten are found, Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas and petroleum resources 
are being systematically explored. Marble, barite, 
graphite, gypsum, sulphur are found. 

Population of chief towns: Anchorage, 20,000; 
Fairbanks, 12,000; Juneau, 7,500; Ketchikan, 17,500; 
Sitka, 3,000; Seward, 2,500; Nome, 1,600. 

Two major airlines, Pan American and North- 
west, connect with the U.S., and there are numer- 
ous local connections. The Alaska Railroad, ocean 
vessels and river steamboats also operate. The 
Yukon, 1,800 mi., is the chief river. Mt. McKinley, 
20,257 ft., is the highest peak in North America; 
Mt. McKinley National Park, 3,030 sq. mi., also 
has Mt. Foraker, 17,317 ft., Mt. Russell, 11,500 ft. 
The Valley of 10,000 Smokes, near Katmai is 
named because of vapor discharges. The Japanese 
current warms the ¢oast and temperatures average 
about 60° in summer and rarely fall below zero. In 
the interior temperatures may reach 70° below zero 
and 100° above. 

The 1951 legislature reorganized the financial 
administration of the government and started a 
program of tourist advertising. Univ. of Alaska, 
near Fairbanks, is Territory’s only institution of 
higher education. 


Hawaii 


CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,435 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W., latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland point, 
San Francisco. Of the total area, 6,435 sq. mi., in 
the group,’-6,441 are land and 13 inland water; 
the island of Hawaii is the largest, with 4,021 sq. 
mi. Principal islands are Hawaii, Oahu, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and Niihau. Kure 
or Ocean and Palmyra are part of the group. Out- 
lying islands, included in area-and census figures 
but not under the jurisdiction of the territory are 
Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John- 
ston, Midway and Wake, area 35 sq. mi. The 
Territory was established June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. above 
sea level, rising from the land more than that 
distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft,, largest active volcano in the world, 
which resumed eruptions Jan. 6, 1949, after a halt 
of 6 years, 8 mos., and was still pouring great 
streams of lava into the sea in 1950. Always active 
is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’’ on Kilauea, a volcano 
4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one of the great spec- 
tacles of nature. These two volcanoes are in 
Hawaii National park, 245 sq. mi, Tourists, using 
airplanes, fly over erupting volcanoes. 


Hawaii has a governor appointed by the President 
for 4 years; he must have resided three years in 


the islands. The President also appoints a secretary, 


3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice. One delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years; he has floor 
privileges but may not vote. Oren E. Long is the 
present governor. The territory voted for statehood 
in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. Congressional 
action is awaited. A constitution providing for an 
elected governor and a bicameral legislature, a sen- 
ate of 25 and a house of 51, was signed by delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention July 22, 1950. 
Population (1950 census) Honolulu City 245,612; 
county 347,529. , 

Honolulu, capital and. chief port, is on Oahu. 
In 1950, 861 ships from overseas cleared Honolulu 
Harbor, with 1,281,552 gross tons. It is the princi- 
pal airport, with 77,855 planes landing during 1950, 
carrying 116,652 persons between Hawaii and other 
Pacific terminals. Pearl Harbor, chief U. S. Naval 
base, is on Oahu, and was attacked by the Japa- 
nese Dec, 7, 1941. 


While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group, 


As of Jan. 1950, there were 90,786 pupils in pub- 
lic schools and 24,200 in private schools; University 
of Hawaii had 5,862 students. Social Security coy- 
ered 21,914 with $4,968,751. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine~ 
apples, livestock, fishing; with 50,000 tourists 


Spending $35,000,000 there annually. Sugar in 1949 


reached 955,891 tons, worth $112,278,000; pine- 
apples, 23,739,983 crates of fruit and juice, value 
$75,000,000. 


Of 17 airports in existence or building, 14 are in 
use. Money is appropriated regularly for airport 
improvements, 

Rigid health inspection and research haye 
halved tuberculosis cases in the last few years. 
Rate during 1949-50 was 22.5 per 100,000, against 


25.7 the previous year. Patients may enter goy- 
ernment hospitals without cost, 


~*. ——_—- 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a Government res- 
ervation administered by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. Operation of the Canal and related commer- 
cial activities is a function of the Panama Canal 
Co. In a reorganization of the Canal’s administra- 
tive structure, the two elements were established 
by law, Public Law 841, July 1, 1951, to incorporate 
the operation of the Canal and related commercial 
enterprises into a single, business-type financial 
and administrative structure, the Panama Canal 
Co., and to constitute those units of the Canal con- 
cerned solely with governmental functions, includ- 
ing health and sanitation, as the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. Public Law 841 provides that the com- 
pany be self-sustaining and regulates operation, 
with provision for toll rates. 

In addition to the civilian employees, the Zone 
is. populated largely by personnel of the United 
States military forces and their dependents. Popu- 
lation, Census of 1950, 52,822. 

Both the Panama Canai Company and the Canal 
Zone Government are headed by Brig. Gen. F. K. 
Newcomer, U.S.A., Ret., with the: joint title of 
President and Governor respectively. : 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
With adjoining and contiguous communities. of Bal- 
boa Heights and Ancon. 

The land was granted to the United States by 
Panama by treaty Feb. 26, 1940, the compensa- 
tion being $10,000,000, and annual payments of 
$250,000, increased to $430,000 in 1936. No private 
individuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The total area of the Canal Zone is 648 square 
miles, of which 372 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334. miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south, 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is.27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 3C0\ feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
haye a usable length of 1,000 feet, Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

American oceupation of the Canal Zone began 
May 4, 1904 ar the Canal was opened to traffic 
Aug. 15, 1914, Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 


July 12,.1920. # 
Puerto Rico 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
FOPULATION: (Census of 1950); 2,210,703. 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Jamaica are the larger units. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The islands of Culebra and 
Vieques, to the east, and Mona to the west form 
part of the territory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long 
and 35 miles ide: with a coast line of approxi- 
mately 311 miles. 

The. soil is extremely fertile and largely under 
eultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 


watered, but irrigation is needed in the south; an 
extensive system has been constructed by the 
Government. The climate is mild, with a mean 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a summer 
temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico is administered under the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), which with its 
amendments granted Puerto Ricans American citi- 
zenship and unrestricted suffrage. 
dent Truman signed (Aug. 5, 1947) a bill 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. A bill passed in 1950, 
permits Puerto Rico to draft and pass its own Con- 
stitution. The proposal was affirmed by a large 
majority in a special election June 4, 1951. The 
Legislature—a Senate of 19 members and a House 
of Representatives of 39—is elected for four years 
by direct vote. There are seven executive depart- 
ments: Justice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, Labor, and Health. The 
seven heads of departments and an Executive Sec- 
retary form the Executive Council. The island 
elects a Resident Commissioner at Washington with 
a voice but no vote in the House of Representatives, 
for a term of four years. 

The Governor is Luis Mufioz-Marin (elected 
Nov. 2, 1948), the first Governor of Puerto Rico-to 
be chosen in a general election. 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. United States cur- 
rency is used exclusively. 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, coffee, 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chief ex- 

orts. Distilling of alcohol and the canning of 
ruits and vegetables are important industries. 

Puerto Rico supports a program of hydro-electric 
power expansion and other measures to provide 
employment and to attract industry from the 
United States. Electrical output has been increased 
by inauguration of the San Juan Steam-Electric 
Station and other plants (529,361,770 kilowatt 
hours in 1949-50). 

The Industrial Development Company, estab- 
lished by law (1942), set up a number of typical 
factories to promote industrialization. The Insular 
Government has established a bank to grant loans 
on liberal terms to industries, and the 1948 Legis- 
lature passed a. measure granting tax exemption 
until 1960 to new industries. 

_About one-third of the population resides in the 
cities and towns. There are 645 inhabitants to 
the square mile. To meet this over-population 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) removed 
the dissemination of. birth control information 
from the penal code. Municipalities over 50,000 
(1950 Census): San Juan, 223,949; Rio Piedras, 
143,897; Ponce, 126,455; Mayaguez, 87,038; Caguas, 
60,132. About three quarters of the population are 
white, the rest Negro. Since the war there has 
been a vast migration to the U. S. and it is esti- 
mated that 350,000 have left Puerto Rico, 98% set- 
tling in New York City. 

Although Spanish is the popular language, most 
of the people speak English, and the Insular Goy- 
ernment fosters instruction in English in schools. 
Education is free and compulsory. The University 
of Puerto Rico is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico, in San German. 

The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

Puerto Rico’s climate, beaches and scenery are a 
growing attraction for winter tourists from the 
United States. Modern hotel facilities are available 
in San Juan, 

Puerto Rico (or-Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the are city. He was the island's 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1808. 


Virgin Islands 


CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thom- 
as, AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: (Cen- 
sus of 1950): 26,665. 

The Virgin Islands form the most easterly United 
States territory, and are comprised of approxi- 
mately 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pure 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Jan. 25, 1917). Approximately 80 percent of the 
population is of Negro descent. They are part of 
@ numerous group of islands discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St, Ursula 
and her associates. 

The climate is consistently warm and comfort- 
able, with a mean winter temperature of 78 de- 
grees, summer 82. 
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St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and the 
seat of. Government. It is situated 40 miles east 
of Puerto Rico, about the same distance from the 
Northern shore line of the group’s largest island, 
St. Croix, and 1,442 miles southeast of New York 

(1927) conferred citizenship aoe the 
matives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
SAP universal suffrage was pepnres to all who 
could read and write the English lan 
cation is compulsory and there are 31 schoo: 
three main islands. English is universally m. 

The islands are comprised of two municipalities 

at of St. Thomas-St, John with a Municipal 
(legislative) Council of seven members, and that 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 
tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
each year, the two bodies form a, Legislative As- 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The governor is 
ee ay: a "ease who succeeded Gov. Hastie 
pee ’ é 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation law, 
minimum wage and hour act, a full employment act 
and stringent: anti-discrimination laws. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice con- 
centrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock is 
raised. St. Thomas and St, Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area, but their population 
is now practically what it was when the United 
States took them over in 1917. 


Guam 
CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 


206 square miles. 


POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 


The island of Guam, the largest of the Mariana 
Islands, classified as an unincorporated terri- 
tory, was ceded to the United States by Spain 
by Article Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898). It is 30 miles long and four to eight and one- 
half miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; 
from San Francisco, 5,053 miles, in the typhoon 
belt of the Western Pacific. The inhabitants are 
called Chamorros, a mixed race, with the Malay 
strain predominating. 

The United States has devéloped harbor facilities, 
airfields and other installations to make Guam one 
of the most important of the chain of bases in the 
Pacific, The port of entry is Apra. Guam is reached 
by_Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years rule by the U. S. Navy, the 
Island began transition to civilian government 
Sept. 1, 1949. Sompeiing transfer of administration 
to the Department of the Interior July 1, 1950, the 
island is administered under the Organic Act of 
Guam, approved Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral 
Guamanian Congress, elected biennially by per- 
manent residents, possesses powers similar to those 
of an American state legislature. 

The native language is Chamorro but Spanish 
and English also are spoken with English. the 
Official language. The Catholic church predomi- 
nates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
erates and imports exceed exports by about four 
O one, 

Magellan discovered the group of islands (March 
6, 1521) while on his voyage around. the world 
and named the ero ‘‘Ladrones.’’ The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago. Island of Tutuila, AREA: 
76 square miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 

American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunu’n, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u, the Manua 
Islands and the uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 
Island became a possession of the United States by 
virtue of a tripartite treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany (Noy. 1889). Another, Swain’s Island, was 
annexed in 1925. It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a naval station and the Com- 
mandant acts as Governor by commission of the 
President of the United States, appoints officers 
and draws up local laws. The United States main- 
tains a high powered radio station on Tutuila 
which reaches the United Statés, New Zealand, 


Australia, Honolulu and other islands: in the’ 


Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic, 
Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 

a United States Navy coaling station. It was ceded 

(1872) to the United States by the native king. 
American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 

Francisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auck- 

are and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino 
rait. 


Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 


Samoa, Wake, 
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the natives, Other fruits 
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About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States ae ee ee over Wake 
Philippine expedition. 
ilkes and Peal rhs 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. 
group is four and one-half miles long and one an 
one-half miles wide and has 2,600 acres. 

Fis AOGYAY Hunts Od ap les none 
are a group e No: cific, = 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 sqare miles. 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
Dec. 24, 1941 after 14 days of fighting. It was sur- 
rendered Sept. 4, 1945. President Truman con- 
ferred with General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on Wake Oct. 15, 1950. Wake and Midway 
are reached by Pan American World Airways. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge ot the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air_base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 

Johnson, Palmyra and Ki an’s, in the Pacific, 
also are under control of the Navy. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States. were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under_the Federal Division 
Territories and Insular Possessions. ; 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, aboyt 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula. applies for fifty years and. thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an_ administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.””’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. 


Islands. Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 

By unaminous action of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council April 2, .1947 the trusteeship of 
the 625 islands in the west Pacific, formerly held 
by the Japanese, was awarded to the United States 
with authority to fortify the islands if such action 
was considered essential to their security. 

The islands include Caroline, Marshall and Mari- 
ana chains (except Guam). Most of the islands in 
these groups were captured by United States forces 
during World War II and their retention was de- 
manded by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 
Military government was terminated by Executive 
Order, July 18, 1947, and interim authority dele- 
gated to the Navy until transfer from the Navy to 
Department of Interior July 1, 1951. 

Germany - seized many of the islands (1885) 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Spain 
sold them to Germany, After the outbreak of 
World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of her mandates and it was 
from there that she launched the attack on Pearl 
Harbor Dec. 7, 1941. ‘ 

The. total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 
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United States—Washington, D.C. 
WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Washington, D. C., the Nation’s Capi’ occupies all of the 70 square allocated 
District of Columbia. It was desi Say for the use of the Federal Govearsanr which fa 
occupied it since June, 1800, when the site consisted of mud flats, pastures, woods and cypress swamps. 
On July 1, 1950 the Bureau of the Census announced that its preliminary report showed a population 
a Koster ore br okteaked cats ae the ennk was 663,091. The population fluctuates with the 

overnment activities and the presence of troops; 
reported to fave a8 000, yates 31,000 tng 7 ‘cops; thus on July 1, 1948, it was 
gton entertains over 1,500,000 visitors annually, who come to transac ness, 
conventions or pass their vacations. It is served by the Pennsylvania, Ghesaeare & ‘Ono. Se Fe. es 
Ohio, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Southern Railways through the monumental Union 
Station, and by the Old Dominion line. Its large airport is served by All American, American, Central, 
Colonial, Eastern, National, Northwest; TWA and United airlines. Its best seasons are early Spring 
and late Fall; the famous cherry trees, in bloom April-May, attract many visitors. The summer months 
are hot and muggy and Washingtonians not compelled to be at their desks usually take to the hills 
onextent oily washingto d 
rnally Was! n provides a panorama of neo-classical architecture which, havin 

in the early 19th century, when the republics of Greece and Rome were on the minds of the Ponuien 
Fathers, has challenged the ingenuity of architects with modern ideas in recent decades. Thus the 
buildings, equipped with fluted columns and pediments, run all the way from the impressive marble 
temple-of the United States Supreme Court to the plainer box-like 6-story buildings of the Depart- 
Mments of Commerce, Labor Post Office. From the relatively simple Lincoln Memorial the visitor 
may turn to the extraordinary ‘‘piles’’ of the Smithsonian Institution, the Pension office building and 


the old State, Navy and War building, all mementoes of attempts at architectural styles. 


Buildings and Monuments 


- The central composition extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the refiecting basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the founder and the sav- 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
eross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. 

From the Linéoln Memorial as a focal point 
the Rock Creek Parkway traverses the entire city, 
and also the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
connects with the Mount Vernon Highway to the 
home of Washington, and as well forms the en- 
trance to the Arlington National Cemetery where 
are the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 
Arlington Mansion of the Custis-Lee families. 

Along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
enue and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors, On the .south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this. memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and American 
Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior Depart- 
ment occupies three squares between C and F, 18th 
and 19th Streets. Framing the grounds south of 
the White House are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
the Red Cross group, the Daughters of the Amer- 
iean Revolution Continental Memorial Hall and 
Auditorium, and the Pan-American. These activi- 
ties are supplemented by the Freer Gallery of Far 
Eastern Art and the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth April 14, 1865, 


was immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memorabilia. 


Reference: Washington, D. C., A Guide to the 
Nation’s Capital:,American Guide Series. 


Consult article on District of Columbia under 
States and Territories. 


The Capitol 


The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on @ plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
or approximately 315 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its"location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’, 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its‘height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 545 ins. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 


nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
ner-stone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
and housed government courts and legislature from 
1800 on, The architects were Stephen H. Hallett, 
Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter ar- 
chitect of the White House. For the southern 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 
Up to 1827 the building and grounds cost $2,443,- 
844.13. The present Senate and House wings were 
begun 1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel 
Webster spoke at the corner-stone laying of the 
House wing, July 4, 1851. The material used for 
the outside walls of the wings is white marble 
from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cockeysville, 
Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, the 
Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood 
covered with plaster, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
exterior is 135 ft., 5 in. The rotunda’is 97 ft. 
diameter, height from floor to base of lantern, 180 
ft., 3 in. The dome has 108 windows and there 
ae 365 steps from the architect's office to the 

ome. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. It cost $20,796.82, and the 
sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster model. 
It was placed in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The Senate chamber is 84 by 51 ft., 36 ft. high, 
The Hall of Representatives (House) is 139 by 93 
ft., 36 ft. high. During reconstruction of the 
House and Senate chambers from July, 1949, to 
January 1951, the Senate occupied the chamber 
it had used until 1859, and which the Supreme 
Court occupied 1859-1935. The House moved into 
its Office Building. Repairs eost $2,467,000 for 
the Senate and $2,667,000 for the House. The 
82nd Congress reoccupied the new chambers Jan. 
3, 1951. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 432 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 16,878 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
windows, and 554 doorways. 

Frederick Law Olmsted designated the terraces. 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The House 
Office building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the 
Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional building, 251 
rooms, was built 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The 
Senate Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, 
cost $8,390,892. A power plant for the Capitol area, 
built 1910, has two chimneys 212 ft. high. Air 
conditioning, 1935-37, cost $4,222,000, serves 4 
buildings. ‘‘The refrigeration capacity of the plant 
may be described in terms.of the melting of 4 
block of ice 50 by 50 ft., and the heights of a 
7-story building every 24 hours,”’ 
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Tnaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 

. erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
was here that William Henry Harrison, in .1841, 
caught the fever that killed him a month later, 
On account of the weather William Howard Taft 
was inaugurated in the Senate chamber in 1909. 
The ceremony now takes place on Jan. 20: 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


. Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall of the House.of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of ecb loeretbee tabi eee Bert 3 

tional commemoration by the states. 
Seo atraner of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 75 statues have been contributed 
by 40 states, the latest being that of Brigham 
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Young, by Utah. The Hall contains: 


Alabama — Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. 

Arkansas — Uriah M. 
Rose. 

Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 

California — Junipero 
Serra. 


Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware — Caesar 
Rodney. 


Florida—John Gorrie. 
Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 


Idaho — George lL. 
Shoup. 

Illincis — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Wallace. 

lowa—S. J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas — John J. 
Ingalls. 

Kentucky—Henry Clay. 

Louisiana—Huey Pierce 
Long. 


Maine — Hannibal 
Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll, 

Massachusetts — Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass, 

Minnesota—Henry M. 
Rice, 


Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 

Missouri—Thomas H. 
Benton. 

Nebraska — William 
Jennings Bryan, 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. F 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio—William Allen. 

Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton. 

Rhode Island— Roger 
Williams. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Calhoun. 

South Dakota_— Gen. 
Wm. -Henry ~ Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 
Sevier, 

Texas—Sam Houston. 

Utah — Brigham 
Young. 

Vermont—Ethan Allen. 

Virginia — Robert E. 
Lee. 

West Virginia—Francis 
H. Pierpont. 

Wisconsin—Robert M, 
LaFollette. 


Other statues in the Capitol: 


In the Hall of Columbus (Street Floor, House 
Wing), Alabama—J, L. M. Curry. Arkansas— 
James P. Clarke, California—Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Iilinois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. lowa—James Harlan. 
Kansas—George W, Glick. Massachusetts—John 
Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Mis- 
sissippi—James Z. George. Missouri-—Francis P. 
Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton, New Jersey 
—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles B. 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- 
ginia—John E. Kenna, 

In the Rotunda are: Idaho—William E, Borah 
(temporary location). Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson, Virginia—George 
Washington. 

In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Long. 
Kentucky—Ephraim . McDowell. Maryland—John 
Hanson. 

In the House Connection are: Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. South 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 

A marble bust of Harry S. Truman, who served 
as senator and vice president, was delivered to the 
Capitol in 1947 by Charles Keek, sculptor. A marble 
bust of Henry A. Wallace, former vice president, 
was delivered in 1948 by Jo Davidson, sculptor. The 
Senate appropriated $2,500 for each bust. 
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Palace, then the President’s House, 
of the 19th century was officially 
tive Mansion. It became known 


by 85 ft., four stories high, 

215 by 35 ft., leading to the East Wing, a f 
story building, 156 by 82 ft., built in 1942 to 
provide offices, and to serve as the entrance for 
official functions, the cloak rooms being in 
East Terrace. At the west end of the West Terrace, 


and a swimming 
Office, three stories high, 140 by 100 ft., 
in 1902 and rebuilt twice since. 

White House Reconstruction Completed 


interior. 
President Truman, observing ts to thi 
of occupants, had initiated a survey and pre- 
sented to the Senate a proposal for reconstruction 
costing $5,400,000, which was voted in 1949. The 
President asked Congress to name a commission 
for reconstruction. Congress appointed Senators 
Kenneth McKellar (Tenn.), Edward Martin, (Pa.), 
Reps. Frank B. Keefe (Wis.), Louis C. Rabaut 
(Mich.). The President named R. E. Dougherty, 
ex-pres., American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
Douglas William Orr, ex-pres., American Insti- 
tute of Architects. These members appointed Maj. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, USA, ret., director of 
reconstruction. In 1951 Rep. J. Harry McGregor 
(O.) was appointed in place of Rep. Keefe. 

During the work the President and his family 
moved to the Blair House and the Blair-Lee House 
on Pennsylvania Aye. The furniture was stored. 
It was found that no part of the original interior 
could remain in place, but to preserve its historic 
character all interior trim and metalwork was 
carefully preserved for restoration or reproduc- 
tion, so that the interior would appear as it had 
been known to presidents and visitors of the 19th 
century and after. 

Steel and Concrete Supports 

It was found necessary to replace the inside walls 
and to establish the outside walls on a firmer foun- 
dation, which required underpinning them to a 
depth of about 24 feet. The interior of the build- 
ing was removed and, in its place, a structural 
steel frame with reinforced concrete floors was 
erected, The foundations for the columns of the 
frame and for the underpinned walls were. estab- 
lished on the same gravel stratum, and the ex- 
cavation for a deep basement with a mezzanine 
floor was made. This work, completed in 1950, 
was followed by installation of partitions, floors, 
woodwork, mafble work, plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning, and electrical systems, and restora- 
tion of the interior substantially to its former 
appearance, The building now includes: A new 
basement of two floors and a large space for 
mechanical and electrical equipment constructed 
under the lawn, which add about 40% to the 
cubical content of the building; the ground, first 
and second floor, restored without material change; 
the third floor, greatly improved. 


Nails and Bricks in Demand 

The desire of the public for souvenirs of the 
White House prompted the Commission to salvage 
all material and offer it at cost. Beginning in Jan- 
uary, and lasting until June 30, 1951, the souvenir 
dept. at Fort Myer offered 13 different packages or 
kits, including bits of hand-split lath, old- square 
nails, sufficient pine to make a gavel, or a can, 
pieces of stone for book-ends, bricks, either singly 
or enough to face a fireplace. Prices ranged from 
25c to $100. Thousands of requests for kits were 


received. Early History 

The White House was the first public building 
started in the new Federal Town the corner 
stone being laid Oct. 13, 1792, on a site chosen 
by Major L’Enfant, designer of the original Wash- 
ington plan. President Washington was not present 
on this occasion. The architect was James Hoban, 
who won a competition for $500 for the plans, and 


f who apparently drew on his memories of the Duke 


. 
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of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. The walls are of 
gTay sandstone from quarries at Aquia Creek, Va. 

When John Adams moved in in June, 1800, the 
plaster was wet and some of the rooms were only 
partially finished. Mrs. Adams hung hef washing 
in the East Room. 

Thomas Jefferson developed east and west ter- 
Taces and built one-story offices in front of them, 
which included a wine cellar, coal and wood sheds 
and privies. On Aug. 24, 1814, when President 
Madison lived there, the British set the house 
afire, after Dolly Madison had rescued the Stuart 
portrait of Washington and other relits. Only the 
blackened walls remained, but James Hoban re- 
built the House, which was completed by Dec. 
1817, when President Monroe moved in. Hoban also 
Tebuilt Jefferson’s terraces. He planned the south 
Portico in 1824 and the north colonnade and porch 
in 1829. President Truman added a second-floor 
Porch in the south portico. 

Water was first piped into the White House 
from a well in 1833, and city water was introduced 
in 1853. Gas pipes were installed in 1848, electric 
light in the early 1890s. Bathrooms were built in 
the late 1870s, and the first telephone was in- 
stalled then. Theodore Roosevelt obtained an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for overhauling in 1902, 
rebuilt the East Terrace entrance, enlarged the 
State Dining room and built the Executive Office. 
This was enlarged in 1909 by President Taft, re- 
paired after a fire in 1929, and rebuilt by President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt in 1934. The latter had air 
conditioning installed in 1932. 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occupies the world’s two largest build- 
ings devoted exclusively to library work, an or- 
nate Italian Renaissance structure, erected 1897, 
and a utilitarian Annex of white marble, erected 
1939.. They cover 1312 acres, have 1,563,189 sq. ft. 
of floor space, 250 miles of steel shelving. 

Exclusive of 2,439,434 unbound newspaper and 
serial parts awaiting binding, collections contained 
on July 1, 1951 an estimated total of 29,317,852 
pieces. ‘These included 9,241,765 volumes and 
pamphlets, 134,966 bound newspaper volumes, 12,- 
163,121 manuscripts (pieces), 2,004,334 maps and 
views, 2,871 microcards, 7,371 microprint cards, 85,- 
621 microfilms (reels and strips), 90,591 motion 


pictures (reels), 1,881,840 volumes and pieces. of. 


music, 331,496 phonograph records, 2,076,362 photo- 
graphic negatives, prints and slides, 580,017 fine 
prints, and 717,497 broadsides, photostats, posters 
and miscellaneous items. 

The Library was established April 24, 1800. The 
original library was burned by British troops Aug. 
24, 1814, and re-established 1815. Thomas Jefferson 
sold his private library of 6,487 vols. to the Govy- 
ernment for $23,950. Two-thirds of it was lost in 
@ fire in 1851. In 1866 the science library of Smith- 
sonian Institution was acquired and in 1867 the 
historical library of Peter Force, of Washington, 
D. C., was bought for $100,000. 

During the fiscal year, 1950, the Library an- 
swered 36,021 induiries from Congréss through its 
Legislative Reference Service; registered copyright 
for 210,564 items at $849,595.22; distributed 21,- 
594,989 printed katalogue cards to about 9,000 sub- 
seribers at $877,229.20; photographed 68,231 items; 
sold 11,347 records and distributed 46,426 books 
and 18,191 transcriptions to the blind. A gross 
total of $10,682,845.71 was available to the Library 
during the fiscal year 1950. Of this sum $8,576,~ 
780.25 was appropriated directly, $938,835.77 was 
transferred from other agencies,. $706,832.08 was 
derived from gifts and $460,397.61 was carried over 
from the previous year. Moneys used amounted to 
$9,858,509 .35. ; 

A preliminary bibliography of books and articles 
on Korea was published one month after the in- 
vasion of South Korea. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on Indochina was published early in 1951. 
Leading scholars from Portugal and Brazil met at 
the Library in October 1950, for the first Inter- 
national Colloquium’ on Luso-Brazilian Studies, 
and in the same month, the Librarian of Congress 
was host to a two-week conference on the UNESCO 
Committee of Experts on Copyright. 


Exhibits and Activities 


Among the permanent exhibits in the exhibition 
hall on the second floor are the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
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States, the Bill of Rights, the Articles of Con- 
federation; letters and manuscripts by and about 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln; the St. Blasius 
copy of the Gutenburg Bible on vellum; a fac- 
simile of the Magna Carta; a collection of flutes 
and viols. 

In 1951 the National Bureau of Standards an- 
nounced completion of a long search for ways of 
preserving the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution permanently. The documents 
were placed in individual glass capsules, filled with 
helium, with protective light filters, insuring com~ 
plete preservation. Constitution Day, Sept. 17, 
1951, was made the day-for replacing the sealed 
documents in their shrine in the Library. 

During 1951 the Library displayed many special 
exhibits to mark anniversaries. These included 
Tare items associated with Thomas Gray’s Elegy, 
the centenary of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which first 
appeared in a magazine June 5, 1851; Old New 
Castle and Modern Delaware, for the tercentenary 
of Dutch settlement there; the 75th anniversary 
of Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer; the 75th anniversary 
of Custer’s Battle of the Little Big Horn; the 
Pennell Fund exhibition of prints of 1951; Korean 
publications; Milestones in American Achievement; 
the 275th anniversary of Bacon’s Rebellion of 
1676 in Virginia (the Library has an original 
Manuscript by an eye-witness); the 70th anni- 
versary of the American Red Cross; the centenary 
of Oscar S. Straus; lithographs of the circus 
1873-74; Isaiah Thomas, American Printer; Sesqui- 
centennial of Indiana Territory; the Alfred Whital 
Stern Lincoln collection; the 150th anniversary of 
William H. Seward’s births the 50th anniversary 
of Winston Churchill’s novel, The Crisis, and 
many others of wide appeal. : 

The government of Ireland presénted a repro- 
duction of the Book of Kells Mar. 14, through its 
Minister of External Affairs, Sean MacBride. When 
the Library displayed some of its rarest’ books 
during the convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the oldest was a vellum copy 
of Duranti’s Rationale Divinum Officorum by Fust 
and Schoeffer, 1459. The Library published a list 
of its microfilm of the National Archives, 3,478 
rolls of master negatives. It inaugurated a new 
series of poetry lectures May 1 with Burgess Mere- 
dith and Cleanth Brooks reading and lecturing on 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. It cooperated with 
many learned associations that held conventions 
in Washington during the year. One ‘‘priceless’’ 
manuscript, the True History of the Conquest of 
New Spain, by Bernal Diaz, a Spanish foot soldier 
who served under Cortes, 1519, was brought 
from Guatemala to be restored, and returned in 
May. It had never left Guatemala since Diaz wrote 
it there in his old age. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the 
area bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution 
Avenue, Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the 
Mall in Washington, D. C., was established March 
24, 1937, as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. 

The building is of rose-white marble, 785 feet 
in length and classical in style. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center ofeach court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
23,000 works of art, including paintings, sculpture, 
prints and drawings, and examples of decorative 


arts. Famous Paintings Exhibited 


In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 


the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
various European schools 
the 18th, and include such mas 
phael’s Madonna, The WNiccolini-Cowper, 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon, Van 
ks Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
agi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and The Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage, of the Ameri- 
can School. 
“Tn 1942 the trustees of The A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust presented 63 addi- 
tional American paintings to the National Gallery, 
and in 1947 another group of 113 paintings, chiefly 
of the American School. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mr. Mellon’s death was that of Samuel H. 
Kress of New York. This collection of Italian. art, 
contains 551 paintings and 54 pieces of sculpture. 
Included are such masterpieces as The Calling of 
Peter and Andrew from Duccio’s Maesta; a 


Madonna by Giotto, and Giorgione’s . Adoration | 


of the Shepherds, Raphael’s portrait of Bindo 
“Altoviti, and nine pictures by Giovanni Bellini. In 
1946, the Kress Collection was enlarged by the gift 
of many important Italian paintings and sculptures, 
and an outstanding group of French paintings, 
ranging from the 17th century through the early 
igth century. 

Joseph E. Widener presented the famous Widener 
Collection of over 100 paintings, including 14 Rem- 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Bellini’s 
Feast of the Gods, and Raphael’s Small Cow- 
per Madonna, The gift includes outstanding 
Renaissance and French sculpture and examples 
of the decorative arts. 

A group of American paintings from the Chester 
Dale Collection has also been given to the National 
Gallery as well as masterpieces by Tintoretto, El 
Greco, Rubens, Zurparan, Boucher, Drouais and 
Chardin. Mr, Dale has placed on indefinite loan 
a large number of important French 19th century 
paintings. 

A number of important paintings and sculpture 
srom the Ralph and Mary Booth Collection have 
been given to the National Gallery of Art. . 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given to the National 
Gallery 14,636 prints and drawings from his 
celebrated collection. The print cdllection has also 
been supplemented by gifts of prints from Miss 
Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and 
Mrs. J, Watson Webb, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. 
Addie Bur Clark, George Matthew Adams and 
heirs of Frank Crowinshield. The collection now 
contains more than 18,000 items. Among the ar- 
tists represented are Altdorfer, Baldung, Blake, 
Jacopo de’ Buarbari,, Brueghel, Canaletto, Durer, 
Duvet, Goya, Ingres, Lucas van Leyden, Mantegna, 
Meryon, Nanteuil, Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, 
Schongauer, Turner, Whistler and the Hausbuch- 
meister. 

The National Gallery now houses the Index of 
American Design, a collection of approximately 
20,000 water color renderings of the popular arts in 
the United States from before 1700 until about 1900, 
also about 5,000 photographs. The Gallery has 
also received numerous gifts from other individ- 
ual donors. 

The National Gallery Library has been greatly 
increased through the generosity of Paul Mellon, 
and now numbers over 10,000 volumes. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery, administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac Riyer op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land which originally was the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of 
George Washington and which, before the Civil 
War, became the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

The original tract was 200 acres, but the cemetery 
now embraces more than 440 acres, not all of which 
has as yet been prepared for burial purposes. Latest 
official figures, as of Feb. 28, 1951, gave the 
number of military and naval leaders and members 
oi the armed forces buried there as 73,166, of 
whom 4,720: are unidentified. Among'the unknown 
dead are 2,211 who died in the Civil War on the 
battlefields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives 
when the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Nine gates lead into the cemetery, five on the 
east, two on the south and two on the west. In 


Congress, and is now a National Memorial, ad~- 


sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 


from the 13th Century to | stones 
terpieces as Ra-~- 
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North Pole, Adm. Horatio G. Wright, former 
dent William Howard Taft, Majer Walter > 
Admiral Mare Mitscher, General John J. Pershing, 
James W. Forrestal and General H. H. Arnold, 
Arlington House, or Lee Mansion, where the 
Custis and Lee families lived before the Civil War, 
is within the grounds. It was restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition and furnished 
in keeping with the period by authority of the 


ministered by the National Parks Service. 
The Unknown Soldier 


The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War Tis situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘“‘Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.” 


The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U.S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 


Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington. Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and’ was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1921, President 
Harding and other high officials, ranking officers 
of the Army and Navy and Allied diplomats, 
followed the caisson bearing the flag-draped 
casket through Washington’s streets to Arlington 
National Cemetery where, after solemn ceremonies, 
it vo placed in the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 


The Armed Forces Institute of. Pathology, 7th 
and Independence Ave., SW, Washington, D. C., 
originally the Army Medical Museum . (1862), 
later the Army Institute of Pathology (1946), was 
so redesignated on July 1, 1949. It is the central 
laboratory~ of pathology for the United States 
Army, Navy and Air Force and the Veterans 
Administration. It is made up of four departments. 

Department of Pathology is the central labora- 
tory of pathology for the Department of Defense 
and Veterans Administration. It is concerned 
with diagnosis, consultation, research and ad- 
vanced training in the pathology of diseases of 
medico-military importance. It tis charged with 
review, confirmation or modification of the pathol- 
ogic diagnoses on surgical and autopsy material 
from hospitals of the Armed Services and Veteran 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
Phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 332,000 
specimens and 3,500,100 histopathologic slides are 
available for study by qualified civilians. 

Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. It maintains a permanent cen- 
tral file of photographs, drawings, and similar 
materials, illustrating diseases, wounds, and in- 
juries of military importance, and selected pro- 
fessional activities of the Medical Services of the 
Armed forces, é 

American Registry of Pathology operates 20 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 80,000 cases. Loan 
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sets of slides for microscopic study have been 


made available without charge to qualified physi- 
aa and about 3,500 such loans are made an- 
nually. 

Medical Museum exhibits materials of profession- 
al and historical importance for the graduate study 
of physicians and allied scientists, and the edu- 
cation of laymen. Displays include examples of 
normal, abnormal and diseased structures of the 
human body. Demonstrations of wounds range 
from those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks 
during Indian wars to those caused by atomic 
explosions, The Museum houses one of the world’s 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
ophthalmoscopes, and other instruments. Moving 
pictures on medical and public health subjects are 
shown on Sundays.. Pamphlets are available. The 


* Museum building is located at 9th and Indepen- 


dence Avenue, SW, and is open to the public from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily, including Sundays and 


holidays. 
Army Medical Library 


The Army Medical Library, Washington, D: C., 
is the library of the Surgeon General’s Office, 
United States Army, and is the largest medical 
library in the country. It began with a collection 
of books in the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, an office created in 1818. Surgeon Gen. 
Joseph Lovell in 1840 compiled a short catalogue 
of the books in his office, out of which the present 
collection has evolved. Its real growth as a library 
began in 1865 with the assignment of Surgeon John 


- Shaw Billings. 


The Library receives practically everything print- 
ed in the field of the medical sciences, including 
dental and veterinary medicine. It has more than 
20,000 works of the 15th, i6th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, including 529 medical incunabula. The 
collection consists of over 1,000,000, items, includ- 
ing some. 650,000 books, about 600,000 pamphlets, 
8,500 current journals, 20,000 portraits and photo- 
graphs, and in addition, autographs, clippings, 
engravings, and manuscripts. Of the current peri- 
odicals received about 3,500 are in foreign lan- 
guages. The Army Medical Library publishes the 
Current Lists of Medical Literature’ a monthly 
index of articles of medical interest, and the 
Author catalog, an annual list of monographs re- 
ceived. The Library has published the Index-Cata- 
logue, a basic medical bibliography, since 1880. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., NW, Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1870 and 
augmented by the collection of Sen. W. A. Clark 
in 1927. It occupies a marble building designed by 
Ernest Flagg, completed 1897. It has a wide 
range of American and European art, including 
paintings by Cole, Innes, Peale, Sully, Ryder, 
Davies, Eakins, Bellows, Luks, Melchers, etc.; 
drawings by Sargent; etchings by Whistler, Pen- 
nell and others. 

Modern French paintings include a series on the 
life of Joan of Arc by Boutet de Monyel. There are 
Flemish tapestries, Gobelins, bronzes_by Bayre 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, including his 
Greek Slave, anda large number of miniature 
portraits of Americans by St. Memin. The Gal- 
lery conducts the Bienniai Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Painting. 


Library of the D.A.R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughters 
of the Americam Kevolution, Washington, D. C. 
has more than 22:000 volumes and-pamphlets and 
many thousands of manuscripts, which are avail- 
able to those who wish to consult them, Micro- 
films of many state census records, from 1850 
through 1880, have been received. One Recordak 
to service these make them available for the use 
of members and visitors. The Library is for refer- 
ence only and books are not loaned. The Library 
does not maintain a genealogical service. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its most 
significant collections, however, are source mater—| 
ials useful in-the study. of English civilization in 


the period before 1700. Its collection .of English 
books printed before 1640 is. the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive source 
materials for the history of theatre and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. In 1938 the 
library purchased the great collection. of 16th 
and 17th century books gathered by Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, English newspaper publisher, thus 
trebling the original bequest of books. The 
library is still actively collecting literary and his- 
torical source materials and owns approximately 
150,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former. president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad- 
vanced students working in fields where it has 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its exhi- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director, 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial — 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial is a tribute to 
the author of the Declaration of Independence and 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec= 
retary of State and third President of the United 
States. It stands on the south shore of the tidal 
basin in West Potomac Park, and was dedicated 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 13, 
1943, the 200th anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth. The Pantheon scheme for the memorial is 
in itself a tribute to Jefferson’s taste and a mark 
of respect for his architectural and artistic pref- 
erence. It consists of a marble-lined central cir- 
cular chamber 86.3 feet in diameter beneath a gteat 
domed ceiling..The center of this room is domi- 
nated by an heroic standing figure of Jefferson by 
the American sculptor, Rudulph Evans. On the 
frieze of the main entablature which encircles the 
hall is the inscription: 


“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 


On the four panels within the memorial room 
have been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
from the Declaration of Independence and other 
immortal writings of Jefferson expressing his 
philosophies of religious and personal freedom and 
the obligations. of, government to keep pace with 
human progress. 

The exterior of the structure 1s surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 41 feet high. The 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 
8 inches above the floor at its apex. A- portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
of the Memorial. A sculptural group depicting 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence to a committee of the Continental 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the cen- 
ter of the tympanum. The complete composition is 
posed on a circular stylobate consisting of steps 
and broad terraces. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of 
the original design by the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s admiration for the Pan- 
theon type of structure. To insure adequate interest 
from every direction the circular colonnade was 
added, the main approach accented by the portico 
and treatment of the interior was‘made to conform 
with the simpler tastes of Jefferson. 

The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia white 
marble is. used for the interior. The entire struc- 
ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diameter to exterior of 
stylobate and 151 feet 10 inches in diameter to 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 
inches deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches 
high, Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the. 


memorial. ‘“ is 
Lincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 
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The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the mames of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is occu- 
pied by a colossal marble statue of the man him- 
self, facing the Washington Monument and Capitol. 
On the north wall is inscribed Lincoln’s Second 
Jnaugural Address; on the south wall is the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 


inches wide. The 38 columns in the ¢olonnade, ; 


including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7. feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 124 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including. the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, which in turn rests upon 
a platform of Tennessee marble. 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
goritally the principles which were evident in the 
iife of Lincoln, Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high. In front of the Memorial is the Reflecting 
Pool, about 2,000 ft. long, ending in a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 jets. 


Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington's son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 
West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
Was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George Washington, 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the re- 
modeling of the mansion, which had been planned 


before the Revolution, was completed. The build-- 
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ings can stilb be seen today, and much of the fl 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth © 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to — 
become the first president of the United States, and — 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later (1799), he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 
plantation were left to Gen. Washington's — 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him ~ 
bequeathed to his nephew John ‘A. Washington, _ 
whose son, Jchn Augustine Washington, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred ; 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb, were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- - 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. 

Robert B. Fisher, horticulturist, estimated that 
16 trees. at-Mount Vernon ‘“‘undoubtedly were — 
planted by Washington more than 150 years ago.’’ 
They are white ash, elm, hemlock, 4 holly, 2 
honey locust, 2 coffee-bean, linden, white mul- 
berry, 2 tulipifera poplars. About 14 shrubs are - 
traced back to Washington's day. The tomb is 
the second constructed there. 

The Association preserves the home and tomb of 
Washington for future generations. The income 
derived from the entrance fee of 42 cents maintains 
the estate. The organization consists of a regent 
and vice regents representing the various states, 
who serve without remuneration. The. regent is 
Mrs. Thomas Ives Hare Powel. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was established under Congressional 
charter, approved by President Abraham Lincoln 
March 3, 1863. The act of incorporation specifies 
that ‘‘. .. the Academy shall, whenever called upon 
by any depattment of the Government, investigate, 
examine, experiment, and report upon any subject 
of science or art, the actual expense of such inves- 
tigations, examinations, experiments, and reports 
to be paid from appropriations which may be made 
for the purpose, but Academy shall receive no com- 
pensation whatever for any services to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.”” Since the time of its 
establishment the Academy has acted as official 
adviser to the Government on a wide variety of 
scientific problems. 

The National Research Council was organized 
1916 by the National Academy of Sciences. About 
3,000 of the nation’s academic and industrial 
scientists and engineers now serve on the Council's 
committees and boards, and nearly 100 scientific 
societies have representatives. The Council helps 
to stimulate and correlate scientific research by 
advisory services, conferences and publications. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York allotted 
in 1919 an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building and general maintenance of the Academy 
and the Research Council. 


National Archives and Records 


The National Archives. Establishment, created as 
an independent agency by act of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934, was made a part of the General 
Services Administration, estab. July 1, 1949. In 
December, 1949, it became the National Archives 
and Records Service of the GSA. It consists of the 
National Archives and the Divisions of Rec- 
ords Management and the Federal Register in 
Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. Wayne C. 
Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient manage- 
ment of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
thosé needed for a short time only; to preserve, de- 
scribe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish 
the daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal 
Regulations, the Status at Large, the U. S. 
Government Organization Manual and the Hand- 
book of Emergency Defense Activities; and to 
supervise the collections in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’ Library. 

There are now more than 900,000 cubie feet of 
records in the National Archives Building in Wash- 


. reels of motion-picture film. About 385,000 reference 


“ington. They r 
through World B 
sound recordings, 850,000 maps and charts, 4,000,000 


. ae 


e from the Revolutionary War 
ar II and include about 


photographie items, and the equivalent of 54,000 


Services are supplied annually. Historic documents, 
such as the Bill of Rights and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, are reproduced in facsimile for sale 
and microfilm copies of certain records aré also 
available. The most notable publication of 1950- 
51 was the 2-volume guide, Federal Records of 
World War II. 


The Pentagon 


The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing and is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac river, about two miles from the prin- 


- cipal Federal buildings on Constitution Avenue in 


Washington. It covers 32 acres and houses the 
personnel of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 


- including the top: officials of the Department of 


Defense. 

Its erection was necessitated by the expanding 
office personnel of the War Department which, in 
1941, was scattered among 17 buildings in Wash- 
ington and in Fort Myer and Alexandria.. Con- 
gress voted an appropriation at the request of 
President Roosevelt and the Pentagon was com- 
pleted Jan. 15, 1943, at a cost of about $64,000,000. 
It has housed as many as 32,000 workers during 
wartime. . 

The structure, five stories high, consists of five 
tings of buildings connected by 10 corridors and 
witha five-acre pentagonal court in the center. 
Each of the outermost sides of the building is 921 
feet long and the perimeter is seven eighths of a 
mile. The distance from any of the five main en- 
trances to the court is 396 feet. The gross floor 
area is more than 6,000,000 feet, which is three 
times that of the Empire State Building and twice 
that of the Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

During the war, as many as 760 buses an hour 
arrived in the bus and taxi terminal situated under 
the southeast side of the Pentagon, whence broad 
stairways lead up to the Concourse on the second 
floor. The Concourse is 680 feet long and 150 feet 
wide, larger than that of the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York City. 

The private branch telephone exchange in the 
Pentagon is the largest of its kind and contains 
approximately 75,000 miles of trunk lines. 


Smithsonian Institution 


The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., was established in 1846 under the terms of 
the will of James Smithson, an Englishman, who 
bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the United 
States to found ari institution for the “‘increase 
and- diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ 

The Institution throughout its history has con- 
ducted and encouraged important scientific re- 
searches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott, C. G. Abbot, and 
Alexander Wetmore—have contributed largely to 
the advancement of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational “institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of mcre than 900,000 volumes which consists mainly 
of transactions of learned societies and scientific 
periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 


seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National: 


Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
logical Park, ths Astrophysical Observatory. (with 
field stations at Table Mt., Calif., and Montezuma 
Chile) including the Division of Radiation and 
Organisms, the. National Air Museum, and the 
Canal Zone Biological Area. 
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The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It. is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
@nd ethnology of America, and has large and im~ 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. The National 
Air Museum will incorporate the present aera- 
nautical collection. : 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a yvalu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T, Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. 
During 1950 a special room devoted to the paint- 
ings of Albert Pinkham Ryder was opened, 
A unit of the National Collection of Fine Arts is 
the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of Charles L, 
Freer, comprising rich collections of Chinese and 
Japanese art in every branch, with many paint- 
ings and etchings by Whistler, and the famous 
‘“‘Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, Dew- 
ing, Homer, and Tryon. 


Washington National Monument 


The Washington National Monument in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 514 inches in height and 55 
feet, 14g inches square at the base. Hight small 
windows, ‘two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot. level. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block of 
marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, con- 
tributed by the Pope, was stolen, Mainly because 
of the popular indignation caused by this incident, 
no further funds were forthcoming from the public 
and construction work ceased. Work was resumed 
1878 at Government expense by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
at 1885, and was opened to the public on Oct, 9, 
1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of Potomac river gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
are entirely of marble, 

Set into the interior wails are 188 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 
eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the monument is 81,- 
120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 

Descriptive views were installed 1945 above the 
windows at the 500 foot level, locating the principal 
historic points of interest. 
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The government issues numerous catalogues and 
publications dealing with a vast variety of topics; 
over 70,000 titles are available. A free semi-month- 
ly list of publications for sale at low prices is 
available. Information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies of government publications are deposited 
in the GbE! Le heed of the country, where 

may be consulted, 
an available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents, 


which costs $3 a year in the United States and 
$3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government has 
available about 2,000,000 publications, many rare. 
Price lists on application. Remittances must be 
made in advance by check, money order or postal 
note (postage stamps are not acceptable in pay-” 
ment for government purchases), or by coupons 
sold in sets of 20 for $1; deposits of $5 or more may 
be left with the Superintendent of Documents 
against future orders. Discounts are available to 
booksellers and quantity purchasers. 
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Inland water 47,662 sq. mi, Total, 3,022,387 sq. 
*First permanent settlement. 


Total area Continental United States (square 
miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,~ 
110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; '(1940-1950) 3,022,387. 

Land area is defined to include. Ory !nva and 
landtemporarily or partially covered by water. 


Land and water | areas a from Bureau of the Cone, revised March 29, 1951. 
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Land 2,974,725 sq. mi., 


Total water area 1940 other than inland water 
74,364 square miles. 

Lake Michigan water area (figures in square 
miles) total 22,178, by States. Illinois 1,526; Indl- 
ana 228; Michigan ag ae Wisconsin 7,387. Lake 
Superior total 2 y States, Michigan 16,231; 
Minnesota Paine A Wisanee 2/675. Lake Huron 
8,975. State of Michigan. Lake Ontario 3,033. State 


™mland water is defined to include; Permanent in- | of New York, Lake Erie total 5,002 y States, 
land water’ surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and | Michigan 216; New York 594; Ohio 3.457; Penn- 
ponds, sylvania 735. 
° ° ° ° 
Chronological List of Territories 
Yrs. | No. 
Date of Organic Act Admission |T’ri- Gov- 
" Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State tory |’nors 
Territory oorthwest of River Ohio|July i 1787 No fixed date...............|Mar. 1, 1803a) 15 1 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 2' 170 No fixed date........... +...|June 1, 17960 6 1 
SS RETEZSY2) 65 CS a Apr. 7, 8 |When President acted........|Dec. 10, 181 19 4 
RRCIBES oi is ae cohns velkeg'e os». |May July 4, Siete Dec. 11, 1816 16 2 
BPIEOTE ice aiy vos k cer dyeenee oe ar, 26, 1804 |Oct. 1, 1804 Apr. 8, 1812c 7 1 
Michigan... 16's... . ° Jan. 26, 1837 31 4 
Loulsiana-Missouri., . Aug. rie ~ 
2 1 
17 4 
23 5 
i, 6 12 3 
Relea sivas Ao BRONCO Hae uly 3, 183 Dec. 28, 1846 7 3 
OTEGON. .. eee eeecceececsscsss |AUQ. 14, 1848 | Date of act.. ..|/Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 
Minnesota vecrecesverceess [Mar 3, 1849 |Date of act.. May 11, 1858 3 
New Mexico, ......-eeeee--++. [pept. 9, 18 Upon President's ‘proclamation Jan. 6. 1912 61 18 
h ‘ Date of act........+.,......(Jam. 4, 1896 14 
Date of act.. Nov. 11, 1889 36 13 
Date of act.. Feb. 9, 1867 12 5 
Date of act, Jan. 29, 1861 6 
Date of ac Aug. 1, 1876 15 7 
Date of ae} Oct. 31, 1864 mi | 
Date of act. Noy. 2, 1889 28 10 
Date of Bet Feb. 14, 1912 49 16 ~ 
Date of act......0.....+..-..(July 3, 1890 27 12 
Date otaot, oi ee ecient Noy. 8, 188 25 9 
July When officers were qualified. lJ hy, 10) 1890 22 7 
ORIANOMA. oh.) sees bs -|May 2, 1890 |Date of act.....,........... Noy. 16, 1907 17 7 


(a) As the State of Ohio; () as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; 


(d) the organic 


act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 
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A The Thirteen Original States. comprising the 
_ United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
_ Were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
_ land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 

Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 

Tolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 


The present gross (land and water) area of thes 

thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 

- Much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 

- ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 

diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 

4 Minnesota have been carved from the original 

boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 

Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 

to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 


Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from raya 
charters. This' was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). 


The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 

@ Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 

__ act of ‘Congress. 


Indiana Territory was. divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 


Louisiana Purchase 


The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ ccmprised the Mississippi 
River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 


The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. 


Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
eruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase-to $27,267/622—about 4 cents an acre. 


Florida from Spain 


The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 


No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the»acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States ,assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims -of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 


The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 


(1848) on three grounds—(1), discovery and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 


As constituted at its organization (1848) the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana.and Wyoming. 


Annexation of Texas 


The third accession came (Dec, 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (March i, 1845) 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave to 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as five States ‘‘of convenient 
size,’? ‘‘and having sufficient population” without 
further permission of Congress. Texas was admitted 
to the Union Dec. 29, 1845. 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was resolved (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
tbe Purchase cost the United States $10,- 


The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New ~ 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 


Purchase of Alaska 


The treaty with Russia conveying Alaska was 
signed March 30, 1867. The Senate agreement was 
signed by President Johnson on May 28, 1867; rati- 
fications were exchanged on June 20, 1867, and the 
proclamation issued on that date. ‘Transier of 
Alaska to the United States took place at Sitka on 
Oct. 18, 1867. Payment of $7,200,000 in gold was 
made in Washington on Aug. 1, 1868. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United States 
(1898), the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 


Territory from Spain 


The victory of the United States over Spain 
(1898) brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 
1898), the United States paid to Spain $20,000,000 
for all claims to Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philip- 
pine Islands; and, under a later treaty (Nov. 7, 
1900) a further payment of $100,000 was made to 
Spain for cession to the United States of any and 
all islands (Cagayan Jolo) of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago lying outside of the lines described in Article 
III, of the treaty. 


The Samoan Islands by agreement of the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany (1899) were 
recognized as independent, neutral territory, with 
Malietoa as King, under the joint protection of the 
three powers named, The United States accepted 
(1898) Pago Pago (ceded in 1872) in Tutuila as 
a coal and naval base. Swain’s Island, two square 


| miles, used as a naval station, was annexed (1925). 


Panama Canal Zone 


The Panama Canal Zone was granted to the 
United States by the Republic of Panama by treaty 
(Feb. 26, 1904), the compensation being $10,000,000 
outright, plus annual payments of $250,000 (raised 
to $430,000 by a subsequent treaty (1936), retro- 
active to 1934). 

The Virgin Islands (formerly the Danish West 
Indies), consisting of the Islands of St. Croix, St. 
Thomas and St. John, were acquired (March 31, 
1917) for $25,000,000. The islands then had 32,000 
population. 


Square Square Squ 
Division Yr.} Miles! Division Yr.| Miles! Division Yr. Miles! 
Louisiana Purchase.|1803/ 827,987||Gadsden Purchase .|1853 45,535!/Panama Canal Zone/1904 549 
Gained through AIBBK Sc. ce cS ams ols 1867} 586,400||Danish West Indies 
Miia with Spain ered eg awaits, Islands, HES aes (now Virgin Isl.) .}1917 133 
[y(t ae ee : erto Rico....... 43 Total added areal... .|2,862,125 
PROMS csay alate rete ro0y 389,166]/Guam...........: 1899 206 ee ee ee i 
Orezon! 132. 22010! 1846] 286541||Philippine Islands? |1899| 114,400 HOt, OfsnlS tater in iiee 
Mexican cession. ..!1848! 529,189!/American Samoa,.+|1899 76 Grand Total.,..., .3,754,260 


iLand and water area, 2Became the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


Alabama—Alibama was an Indian tribe of the 
Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 
words meaning ‘I clear the thicket.” 


Alaska—From Eskimo, meaning great lands. 


Arizona—Spaniards called the region arida zona, 
or dry belt. The name is also ascribed to similar 
Pima Indian words, ari, small, and zonac, spring, 
i. e., lack of water. 


Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonquian 
name of Quapaw Indians. 


California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalyo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 


Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, 
Long River. 

Delaware—Named for Lord de la Warr of Eng- 
land, governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 
1610. 


or 


District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 
the Federal Commissioners who laid it out in 
1791. 


Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 


Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 


Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, _where 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, 1779. 


Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mountains. 


Wlinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men. 


Indiana—State of the Indians. 


Towa—Named after a Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Alaouez, ‘‘sleepy ones,’’ by settlers. 


Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the Seuth Wind. 


Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-ten, 
meaning land of tomorrow. 


Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert, Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 


Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 


Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Maria. 


Massachusetts—Algonquian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning ‘‘Great-hill-small-place,’’ a place 
hear the big little hills. 


Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake. Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi. 


Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr. Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another ‘‘s’’. In France it-was spelled with 
one ‘‘p’’ at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 


Missouri—From a Sioux tribe of that name. 
Montana—Spanish for mountain country. 


Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 


Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 


New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 


New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundaries to, be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the island 
or Jersey of which Carteret had been administra- 
or, 


New Mexico—A term applied by the Spaniards 
in Mexico to territory north and west of the Rio 
Grande in the 16th century. Mexico comes from 
Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. 
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New York—So called in honor of the Duke of — 

York who got the patent from his brother King 

Charles II, of land and sent an_ expedition 
took of New Netherland, 1664. 


tent granted by King 
7 0, - to Sir 


South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from Carolus, Latin for 
Charles. Under the name of Carolina this terri- 
tory was under a new patent (dated March 24, 
1662-3) granted by King Charles II, of England 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 


North Daketa—Dakota is a Sioux word mean- 
ing alliance of friends. 


Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 
Oklhoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” 


Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for “place of plenty’’; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently -falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for ‘‘beautiful water.” 


Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn's father. 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 


Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 


Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the General 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aqtadneck. The name of Roger Williams’ - 
ide ieee Providence Plantations, had also been 
used. 


South Carolina—See North Carolina. 
South Dakota—See North Dakota. 


Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 


_ Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean- 
ing friends or allies, applied to Indian tribes liv- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern Texas. 


Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont, 


Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 


Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 


West Virginia—so named when western t' 
left Virginia, 1863. counties 


Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 


ing of the waters. Congress changed it to Wis- 
consin, . 


Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell's poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. 


f General coastline.—The figures under this head- 
“4 ing are lengths of the general outline of the sea- 
Coast. The measurements were made with a unit 
Measure of 30 minutes of latitude on charts as 
‘hear the scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. The shore- 
~ line of bays and sounds is included to a point where 
_ Such waters narrow to the width of the unit meas- 
ure, and the distance across at such point is in- 
cluded. 
_ Tidal shoreline, general.—Measurements under 
this heading were made with a unit measure of 3 
Statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 and 1:400,000 


Lengths in statute miles 
Locality General Pees! ele ae 
aieites : ne, line, 

; ne | general|detailed 

CIEL 8 196 a aca Re 228 676 3,478 
New Hanipshire....... 13 14 131 
Massachusetts......... 192 453 1,519 
Rhode Island.......... 40 156 384 
BORMMOOLIGUE s 0 oc... 's7s sees 2 We 96 618 
New York apd Os C4 ae 127 470 1,850 
ONOW: JOPHGY.. 2. 6.0.5 50s 130 398 1,792 
ennsylvanis... 5.5... .f..-.2- F ets 89 
ENE soln witiain is «ets + ¢ 28 79 381 
DEAE VIANG 55 S)e.6: ocabiats 31 452 3,190 
; Vc ee Sear pee 112 567 3,315 
North Carolina........ 301 1,030 3,375 
South Carolina........ 187 758 2,876 

READ edie E Srafe, xia, «x0 100 603 ot 

Florida, Atlantic....... 399 618 3,035 
Florida, Guif.......... 798 1,658 5,391 
Florida, total.......... 1,197 2,276. 8,426 
ADAMB.e 2). ste sss 53 199 607 
Mississippi............ 44 155 359 
tL ENS aerate 397 985 7,721 
Cn eee 367 1,100 3,359 


(op S.—Coastline; Alaska Highway; Mason and Dixon’s Line 
Coastline of the United States and Possessions 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute miles 
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scale when available. The shoreline of bays, 


|} sounds, and other bodies of water is included to a 


point where such waters narrow to a width of 3 
statute miles, and the distance across at such point 
is included. 

Tidal shoreline, detailed.—The figures under this 
heading were obtained in 1939-40 with a recording 
measure on the largest scale maps and charts then 
available. Shoreline of bays, sounds, and other 
bodies of water is included to the head of tide- 
water, or to a point where such waters narrow to a 
width of 100 feet. 


Lengths in statute miles 
Tidal | Tidal 
Locality General) shore- | shore- 
coast" line, | line 
ne | general|detailed 
840 1,190 3,427 
296 312 | 1,410 
157 908 3,026 
1,888 6,37 28,377 
1,659 4,097 | 17,437 
1293 | 2/410 "86 
,840 | 12,877 | 53,677 
640 | 15,132 904 
3 3 3 
80 90 188 
78 84 110 
775 900 1,092 
4 4 4 
5 5 5 
Palmyra Island........ 9 9 16 
Panama Canal Zone... .: 20 20 126 
Puerto Rico: 2.5... 311 362 700 
Samoa Islands. . = 76 91 126 
Virgin Islands......... 117 126 175 
Wake Island........:. 12 12 20 


The Alaska Highway 


The Alaska Highway, originally known as the 
Alcan Highway, stretches 1,523 miles from Dawson 
Creek, B. C., through Canada and the Yukon 

_ Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned as a mili- 
tary supply route for the defense of Alaska against 
a possible Japanese invasion, it was constructed by 
U. S. Army engineers during World War II at a 
cost of $138,000,000. Work on the 24-foot highway 
was started (March 12,.1942) and completed (Dec. 
1, 1942) four months ahead of schedule. 

Under an agreement with Canada, the United 
States maintained the entire highway during the 

' war and for six months thereafter, but turned the 


Canadian section over to the Dominion govern- 
ment (April 2, 1946). On this section of the high- 
way U. S. citizens are entitled to the same priy- 
ileges as Canadians. 

Re-design during construction permitted reduc- 
tion of the highway from its original length. of 
approximately 1,670 miles to its present 1,523 
miles, of which 1,221 miles are in Canada, and 302 
in Alaska. 

The Alaska Highway was opened to tourist 
travel (summer 1948). Public camping grounds, 
service stations and ‘other facilities are located 
throughout the Yukon Territory. 


Mason and Dixon's Line 


The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur- 
veyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 


tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42’ 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestones, 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 
Baltimore. 


Largest Meteoric Craters Believed Discovered in Northern Canada 


Discovery in Canada of a ‘‘curious circular de- 
pression suggesting a meteoric crater’ was reported 
July 4, 1951, by the Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys in Ottawa, Ont. The crater was 
detected on a photograph taken in an airplane at 
35,000 ft. and is located near Cedar Lake, 4 mi. n. 
of Brant, Ont., in the area of the Algonquin Pro- 
vincial Park, 150 mi. n.w. of Ottawa. The crater 
is 134 miles across, making it larger than the 
Arizona meteoric crater, which is 1 mi. across. 

The largest crater in Canada was located in the 


Ungava district of Northern Quebec in February, 
1950, by Frederick W. Chubb, a prospector, who 
reported a circular lake, 4 mi. across in granite 
country. It was briefly viewed by Dr. Victor Ben 
Meen, Toronto geologist, who found topographical 
evidence of a crash by a meteorite. In July, 1951, 
he made a second visit with a group of 8 scientists 
sponsored by the National Geographic Society and 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto to deter- 
mine by magnetic instruments whether iron was 
present. 


Lake Fanny is Now Crystal Lake; Here's How it Happened 


From How to Get It From the Government, by Stacy C. Jones (Dutton). 


Thousands of natural features in this country 
are still nameless, and others have unlovely or 
duplicate titles. You can arrange for the christen- 
ing of an anonymous mountain in memory of a 
celebrated pioneer citizen, or for the rechristen- 
ing of a Mud Lake, through the Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, an inter-agency body sponsored by 
the Department of the Interior, A whole series 


of Mud Lakes have been renamed. A dozen in 
Michigan alone were changed to Greening, Kem- 
perman, Kempf, Pearson, Blood, Timmerman and 
so on, after old settlers. And nobody can question 
the board’s decision preferring Bluff Lake, Michi- 
gan, over Not Lake and Birch Islands, Iowa, over 
Bitch Islands. In Minnesota, Lake Fanny has 
become Crystal Lake and Bashitanakueb Lake is 
now Gillis. 


136 United States—Great Rivers 
Princip al Rivers of the United States 


Source: U. S. Beane Survey, Corps of Engineers, and Weather Bureau records 


River Source, or Upper Limit Length eden sind 

2 aid | ames aie eae 
Alabama.........-0.+++++++++|Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 

Elmore County, Ala........+.-+-+---- |Mobile River. ..+-++- 

ee: Ueber’ s Wh cbr gloieie Freie | E OPLELOOOUNEY, Efe > -<icidrese riele' ga ale sie tmslahae Ohio River. ..-.+++e-+ 
AltaMaha....sererrerrsvesers Junction of Oconee and Ocmulgee Rivers, 

Montgomery County, Ga......++--+-+ Atlantic Ocean.......+- 

Androscoggin. ......+«++++++.-|Umbagog Lake, Maine,..:...... +.» |Atlantic Ocean. ....-- 


Junction’ of Flint and’ Chattahoochee 

Rivers, Seminole County, Ga........-.|Gulf of Mexico.... 
Lake County, MAUR Ci ar eek ole Mississippi River. . 
Webster County, Miss..........+++++. Mississippi River... 


Fremont County, Wy0........---+ss+: Yellowstone River..... 


‘nolds County, Mo.........-+-++es-0+5 White River. .....se0. 
Junetion of pees and’ Mulberry Forks, 

Jefferson County, Ala... .......------- Tombigbee River...... 
Junction of Salt and Double Mountain 

Forks, ee ee eee €X....-..+-/Gulf of Mexico......-- 


Apalachicola.......eeeseorers 


Ble Bis g Black MEER rc crs an ves ne 


teeeees ceeeerrerernee 


Sash ys 


Black (Mo.-ArK.)....-.0seee00- 
Black Warrior......secccveces 


Canadian 5 «0 «ee (Colfax County, N. Mex.......+s0++ 22-5 Arkansas River......- 
Cape Fear. eho COBOL Eee .,|Junction of Haw and “Deep Rivers, Chat- 

ham County, N. C..........-- micshivistare Atlantic Ocean......++ 
Chattahoochee........... .»-.-|Habersham Co., Ga........ ue-sistnehste las - Apalachicola River.: 
Cedar (Iowa)...., savescivs sess |Dodge County, MINN, . . 4 0... 6..sseee as pvralave toate HAVES oe 
CHEVEDTO cis sree se we veoeseee-{JUnction of South Fork and Beaver Creek, 

River County, 8S. Dak............ Missouri River..+...-- 

Chippewa: ......eesssseeees-- {Junction of Kast and West Forks, Sawyer 

County, Wis......... Sidiejeiehelelsin wid Ricieie peep Rat el vane 

Mat oeraarath veil ...-+|Colfax County, N. Mex..22221.2...... [Arkansas River. an 

Clark 3 Pork-Pend ¢ Oreille. De eererets Silver Bow County, Columbia River......- 
Colorado (U. S.-Mex.).......-. Rocky Mountain Gulf of California..... 


Colorado (Texas).,....-.++-+++ ; as A 

Columbia........ .|Columbia Lake, British Columbia, Pacific Ocean, ........ 
Columbia, eee Columbia Lake, British Columbia. . |To mouth of Snake Riv. 
eee cticut. .|Third Connecticut Lake, N. H... Long Island Sound.... 


OBE. iciee eo 6 Junction a 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga. Alabama River,....... 
Cumberland, .....+.+..+++.+».|Junction of Focr and Clover Forks, Har- 
an Coun Were htestua eiore ate 
Delaware:....cevceseccesees+. (Junction of hast and West Branches, at Deepwater Point on 
Hancock, N. Y Delaware Bay....... 
Deschutes... ..cccsccvccreses+ | LAVa Lake, Deschutes County, bg aE din ais - }Columbia FUVEE ses oe 
Des Moines................... {Junction of East and West Forks, H 
beldt County, Iowa........ bia lalmieictel - {Mississippi River... 
MSOIOLER yoink ca stae ee ars neace a | WOlores. County, COlO.. 2s vies )ieeuwe emcee Colorado River........ 
UNTRUE Bae ARES aS CREE ee pescnes of bat ee Camp Creeks, Fay- 
ette County, Ga...-.... tay sib Aste, ale tates Apalachicola River. ... 
Fox (Wis.)..... Reine tiesretsaeie « o/s COLUMbin County, Wikis cas cos kiniew oapsine AST@OR FRAY: wis saloons 
French Broad.......+.++++++++|Junction of North and ae Pests Tran- 
sylvania County, N. C.. . |Tennessee River....... 
.|Potter County, Pa.......... : Lake Ontario....... 


.|Catron County, N. Mex. Colorado River 


.|Jackson County, Mich. .|Lake Michigan. .; 211); 
Lincoln County, K: Ohio River... 2222207 
° Junction, of Wells an ani : 
ette County, WYO... . 1. .uccseseeaees Colora 
Gumnls0n,....46eesseeeee yer, |Function of Taylor and East Rivers, Gun- Ae RS rae 
pon County,’ Colo. o08on6 sereiiwielecels Colorad 
Holston. ....ceeeeeeeeeeceee++{Junction of North and South Forks, Sul- P EVEL a 
of livan County, Tenn........... oes eee | Temmessee...... 
Housatonic. .......-+++++02+2-+| Town of Washington, Mass... . 0. mcepane’s Long Island Sound. 
Hudson.....,..- pieisteiaterare!ein eles Henderson Lake, Essex County, AN Weak Upper New York Ba; 
Humboldt........- a allele ...»-|Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Ney... .|Humbo!dt Sink 
Diinois..... Pleictetereieiolasatdieterain« Junction of Kankakee and, Des Plaines se 
vers, Grundy County, Ill........... Mississ' 
MONWD stare celsigialsis'ein bin. is: d\sreleie.e.e.e sypotion o oat mee. West Beene inbegies 
right County, Ia......... Reba eevee ats 
James (N. Dak,-S. Dak.).......|Wells County, North Dakota........... Sieeng R pvr... oat 
James (Va). ..c.ceeeeee Ee einbe Junction ot a on and Cowpasture els 
; vers, Boteto ounty, Va......... 
Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red in Be paper neh, BORIS owas 
CRM Nitgaa slelsle knee elacee ence “OOUNUM  IMIONbs, ilu nc atanitlotecaele nies Missouri River. 
John Day. re Se bce cite 
pee Dur vay. Columbia River. :{5/2° 
a WEBS cn tase occa ema peratotene 
Kanawha-New......ecelcseres StS REVEL ce siden 


pee z RUVORs isjare alates 
DP Taiaapiiel River 


Kansas. ..sesccccccecevevevers 


Kemnebec..... ee ccrerernvese BN i 
EUOMULICE Ys s\ertieleie-d\eleieie blac eee’ Nexo Spinag ae 
*l onto River. 
Klamath. nip pletsiele"a e Sierete 
| ee ea a 
e sourl...... fainter stein : 

MPEMIMEC cle wissen eens ily os aiecdaiaaaee 
Merrimack.......... Roalcnate Rist eee sea 

ita, INET cteie alates Pe abieats Oc 
Miami...... sterivelalalecess Sotato , aces 
IU Sis SE AE ee a Junction of North and South Forks, Al- pi fesctene te 

Orta PTOVINCE... sisi adicicies estnonne ao 
Minnesota.......... ceceeseeee| Big Stone Lake, Minn...;,.. Dieje s cielo isiee Unpectery Riyer 
Mississippi. seeeeceeeee «| Lake Itasca, Minn....... a rraalern\er tate +++. |Head of f Pane vers 
Mississippi, Upper........ «|Lake Itasca, Minn, 15002. c.0 cs ewee does To mouth of Mi ssouri R. 
Mlsinpp-Manoui- ed Rock: |Source of Red Rock River, Mont... ...)||Head of Lorton 
Mis BiYe ine apiaie's SOR eiartion Jetterson: Madison and Gallatin ieee 
adison County, Shae 
Missouri-Red Rock .-|Source of Red Rock Ralwer, Monte A Resi Bivens Beet 
Mobile... 5 ciusccs oe soncton ee ianebama and Fombigbee Vettes sae 
vers, Bal County. Ala.......... 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa,....... .|Junetion of Etowah and "Oc Oostanaule Mobile BAY..5. ccdhuass 
vers, Floyd County, seereeee. (Mobile Bay.,.,. 


i 
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River Source, or Upper Limit of Length ~ Outflow [Miles 
Mohawk. .....cseeeeceseee.--| Junction of East and West Branches, ; 
Oneida County, N. Y......... EARS Hudson River..,......| 148 
Monongahela....,....++++-++-| Junction of West Fork and Tygart Rivers, 
: Marion County, W. Va............. .- (Ohio River....se0.2++| 128 
Muskingum.............+.+.+-| Junction of Tuscarawas and Walhonding 
Rivers, Coshocton os Ohio ; 110 
Van Zandt County, Tex. 280 
Morris County, Kans.. 460 
igi of Eno and Fiai 260 
eas of North and South Forks, Ashe e 
ounty, N. C...... aE Par Ta ANTON 255 
Niobrara...., ..| Niobrara County, Wyo.......2 221000 /M ey |) | 
North Canadian..:............| Union County, N. Mex................. River.......| 760 


North Platte...... 


: {Platte River..........| 618 
BNINOOOR paialeviwew vsiesisaint ae 'sivnsi9 LOK coe caeua tts ...{ Nueces Bay..3.....006] 338 
Obio. 0... tees ces eeeseeee| Junction of Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, Pittsburgh, Pa................ Missesinot River......] _ 981 
Ohio-Allegheny..........2.00+- 15 Woe aeis Drea tate cleietat pamstesy” 1,306 
MONO aia sraicle tats sib inte itieisivie.e «a's ti 
; County, Kans, . issourl River........| 500 
MPTACH IGE 2 rats oialels\s.)¢ = sis ivic oe rejn« Yo AUK. sets cies womiesns i220 |ed Stver.ceessrs022 605 
OWSDESS vi svc de cence Rares 
250 
Benes seek ep san dn\ss raeisiinind s+ 490 
735 
Montgomery County, N. C........ 233 
Watauga County, N. C...... 435 
Pemigewasset . Profile e, ation County, ..|Merrimack Thiverc: Yeriare 70 
Penobscot... Junction of East and West Branches|, 
ae 2 Z eeey: ae Si aha’ South’ ‘Bistts Atlantic Ocean........| 101 
BEC a ccciosiecee deawe ciate ontes ei] VURCUOR O orth and South Platte 
Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ Missouri River........| 310 
POtOmMaG. . <ccccce Junction of No a and South Branches, 
Hampshire County, W. Va.........-.. Chesapeake Bay.......| 287 
RSINNGELOT™. ,erava’e ctor (oe cthonciuisisio piace sanction, of South and Middle Yorks, 
Johnson County, Wyo.........-....:. ‘Yellowstone River.....| 375 
Eee aanere Soto veceeceees-} Paquier and Ra pahannook Counties, Va.|Chesapeake Bay.......| 185 
(Okla.-Tex.-La.),..........| Junction of Pr: Dog Tome and North 
a ac * FOURS, iy County, O 4 Sirenoreee Mississippi River.,..,.| 1,018 
, B.-Can.)....0cee005052| JUNCtlON O r ani Dols de’ Bid 
) Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn....... bee: Lake Winnipeg........| 545 
Republican............+.+---| Junction of North Fork and ee 
; River, Dundy County, Nebr. . Kansas River. . oe 
Rio Grande............++++-++| San Juan County, Col Gulf of Mexico........ 
MEQRUGK Osc cieiascaleieiae te sieises Junction of North and South Forks, Mon it 
gomery County, vee Albemarle Sound......| 380 
Rock (Iil.-Wis.) . veeeeess-| Washington Coun *|Mississippi River..,...| 300 
SOON eg Scr a ote ton coment Junction of South arid C Gadde Forks, Hun 
County, Tex.. Gabinio rake Benen 380 
Sacramento......... Siskiyou County, Calif,.....2.5221.121|Suisun Bay........... 382 
St. Croix (Minn.-W: Upper St. rela Mississippt River...:.. 164 
. St. Francis... Bae Covet? ee eee River...... oe 
St. Johns (Fla. e Was! om sev Cou, Wa antic Ocean.......- 
ee some phe Hillsdale County, Mich..,....... it Bie coed “|Lake Michigan.....,..] 210 
Salmon (Idaho) :.| Custer County Ydaho eer Bat he cistces Snake River.......... 420 
San Joaquin. .......222..22,..| Junetion of South and “Middle” Forks, 
a Madera County, Calif:............6.. Suisun Bay......... --| 350 
Ban. JUAD. <<. ceweneiccctecses Seiten ean peels County, Colo. Colorado *hiver,. caves] 360 
BBHECE. 2. pcceencceres aie'e'eleia's unction o ateree an ongaree ivers, 
ae SRE A daar teen hse ies Atlantic Ocean 143 
Santee-Wateree-Catawba,......| McDowell MSOUtity Ne God a sya he oc Atlantic Ocean. . 538 
Savannah,..........+.+.+...+.| Junction of Seneca and Tugaloo ‘Rivers, 
ve Anderson County, , 8. ; C.. Gouiity Pat?’ - | Delawar One Ar: Poo 
Spier Secceeeseseseeo| Near Tuscarora, scnuy. ‘ounty, Pa.. elaware River. . 
Ceo imei SILI] Auplaize County, Onto... s reee ‘lOhio River... « 237 
nandoah, SIEDIDIIID i] Sunetion of North and South Forks at 
Seeuen C SL ahha arte Meds Oe ,|Potomac River 55 
Sper she anaepee a eyenne County, Colo.. 
Bonk, EERE ctc scores *| Ocean Plateau, Teton County, W. 
South Fork Shenandoah........ Junction of North and South Rivers at 
P ue apt eh move “i Middie Works, Patt 
Platte....s..e+2+e-2-2--| Junction of South an e Forks, Park 
Bera tate Ro AoE Platte River. «+++. 424 
Susquehanna. .2.+.| Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. Y....... esapeake Bay.....-. 
ee ....] Junction of North and: Log rivers, Charl- 
Buwanee a Count Ga aseceetceetcee teense er pi Men aha aa aay 
hie 4 ppah County, MiISS.....0 5.2 cece sscce azoo River...:..+++ 
ae otacoeea.. "| Near Embry in Paulding County, Ga...) Alabama River.......- 268 
Tar-Pamlico tet County, N. Oss wa eh ae A Pamlico Bay........++| 245 
essee. « unction of Frenc road and Holston 
meus > Rivers, Knox County, Tenn........... Ohio River.......+.+.] 652 


ennessee- weseee-}| Junction of North and West Forks’ of 
a mrCniy Epos FrenchBroad,TransylvaniaCounty,N.C.|Ohio River.........+.| 862 
Junction of East and West Forks, Monroe 


Tombigbee. ..sssccsescocseres Rene Wied cc Seno. Mobile River... <..<.| 409 
TONEUC. ..sceceeecccseveseoees| Junction ot North and South Forks, Sher- 
: idan County, Wyo Yellowstone River..... 246 


Trinity..scsseccecccvocesseeee| Junction of East and West Forks, Kauf- 
ef man County, Tex.. 


Galveston Bay........| 360 


WADI. cccvccccccescess ....| Darke County, Ohio. _|Qhio River, ..sisc..00 475 
MUMSHIEG: «0.5 Gieccotedew's «oes ee pa ee reps - 5 *{Red-River.cosiceviecies 500 
ranch Penobscot. ....... unction © iY) an uth Branches, 
pion Br an EA pecarar aap Maine, 2. oc. 00.0008 be des ead see elarelsie 2 a 
@ (ATK.-MO.)...s.enceeees on County, Ark,....... ssissippi River...... . 
hd aa eta gee Sf SAS ge ee ao oe ts bets ced adi Middle Forks, near 
OUSENE HOLE ews dis ssw cle cists sa re saees Columbia River....... 190 
Wisconsin... ....+ seseeeses.| Le Vieux “Desert; Vilas County, Wis... {Mississippi River. ;1111| 430 
YEO? esi x e(esiwisice *..4| Junetion of Tallahatchie and Yalobusha 
Rivers, Leflore County, Miss..... .|Mississippi River......| 188 
Yellowstone. . oe Park County, WY0.......eenseeecees Missouri River........| 671 
York i Junction of Mattapout and Pamunkey, 
W estiPGint, (VE weldale oleae causes ./Chesapeake Bay...... 25 


Rens ala) cleiatale dois iv ld)ei6ve's Junction of Lewes and Pelly Rivers, Yukon 
zukon PLOVIDCE... see eccceevesceeceevevees (Bering Sea....- seeees t 1,800 


* Supply; 


‘Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpose “ i 


Souree: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


eight—Difference in elevation, ‘in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, sacha 


of pai ae 
eae abutments. 


ume—Total volume in cubic yards of 


rR et other projection: 
ii Overelt henpths of Darrier in feet; main dam 


ear—Date structure was originally completed for use 


River—Main stream. 
Purpose: 


Irr—trrigation; 


Name of dam ; River 
Hoover (Boulder)......-. Ariz-Nev.. |Golorado a fences era 5 
US ae a a “ oor Sacramento........- inv 
Grand Coulee.,........- Columbia Cotas eg betes ce 


. Detro: 
O'Shaughnessy.......... 
Pe ountain Seeger) 


Horse 


Granby.:. 


Bartlett 


Don Pedro... . 2.32... \¢ 


PUOMSQVElUS ioe ney eee aie 


Bull Shoals 
Cachuma 


Lake Spaulding......... 
PRREUVOD yi julie Sines Ky 
SUETOE) 9) UT) a Oe ae 
Marshall Ford 


Cobble Mountain. 
Upper Narrows.... 
Harry L, Englebright . 
Lucky Peak. 
Lake Pleasant. 
Ashokan..... 
Big Tujunga No. 1 
ADO D hii 5s tse utwinle's 
ROONU SE GGE iis gies ox eye ce oe 
Nantahala-..<.......... 
Look-out Point 
(Merridiun) 
POBMIE ROCK. oo. lee 
Mount Morris. ......... 
MUONS WAKE). ea ce es 
Center Hill 
Norfolk 


Wolt (OFS ne ee Ky 
ONCD ASE re iia wise 's os N 


Weer CLreek yes. ss eee 
PGUOW Rs nos Sinai ks 
Chief Joseph a eeean se pst 

MUCTON iii... ss 
Blakely Mountain 
Tygart....... 
Cheesman,... 
Soldier Canyon 
Salmon River. 


MOD COUN Oke ie relureiss oie o's 
Big Santa Anita......... 
Mormon Flat........... 


North Fork, Mokelumne 
M d 


. |Big Tujunga Cree 
‘|Missourl, ee 
Middle Fork 


[Little rainasiee 


a ‘oton 2 
.|West Fork, San Gabriel. 


.|South Fork, Holston. . .|296 
Warde: naar > Meer 287 
aeons Ba oes 284 

Aad & 0, Yiesaleeeetacee Terie Pies 
North Fork, Skokomish. |}280 
he eager ey eee 280 
Cottonwood Creek... 5. ane 
Aether to ee 278 

Stay ne Krona Sig ttc Ped 27 


South Fork, Yuba..... 275 
GEC leestp Sal Goss eae Raters 275| 1 
San LDA Ys Daromansee ete se 270) 1 
Coloradov sonictine seas 270) 5 
Pp penues ee ee 268; 1 
es hen es 265) 1 

Nort ‘n PIAttescs guview 265 

Bakers scp dinaisils le 263 

Lilttle 6. ta sehicaeaes 263 
ViUbG. 12 atin Wa ee 260) 1 
WAUDB, 55, gies Meaeenst viele 260| 1 
UB OI6G) ver erectn ovis 260] 2 
- {Aqua Fria. .... 256] 2 
. Esopus Creek. ., . 252) 4 


Nantahala 


Willamette. ......:. 
White 


tk 
North Fork, White... 
North Platte 
Offatregm ji. counts ale 
North Fork, Skokomish . 
Cumberland 


Little Tennessee 
Klamath 


Nisqually, 
San “Gabriel us CaaS 328 


oe 


SaSsers 
233 
aa 
a 
Drgty 


wentomots 


Trews 8-RR 
D/P 


Ee 
200) 2,679,700) WS 


763] 1,635,300 | [rr 
730|  1,799,200/WS-P 


142 380,000|DC 
pee [is ook eae re) 
A 0,0) Ra enh 4 P-FC. + 
210 98,400/Irr 
,650| §2,471,900/WS 
Bee 000/ FC 


250) 3,106 si Bouton FC-N-P 
250] 6,440).......... FC 
250) 1,000} » 755,000|/FC 
247) 350 225,000|P 

46} 2,172] 3,540,000|FC-P 
- |244] 2,624) 1,500,000/'C-P 
240) . 440 147,000|P 

40) 1,215) 3,004,000)Irr 
240} 50 38,000 
240) 5,736) 10,250,000) RC-P 
235) 6,230] 1,723,000|FC-Irr 
235} 1,304] 2,827,900|Irr-WS 
235| 920]. 2/048,600)Irr 
235) 2,315) .....4..4.. -FC 
2BGi7 1/2084). sates on oe Y 
Baek, LOO sh 8 sxc Cc 
232] 1,896] 1,241,000)FC-N 
232) 710 103,000) W; 
231} 1,420] 3,.288,000|Irr 
230) 4 729,900) irr 
230} 9,300] 78,000,000|FC 
230| .7 200,000\P 
230| 897 280,000|P 

415 70,300 


505 56,700|Irr- 
TSS anise eto s Ite WS 


0 
ul 
128] 3,389,000|Irr-P-FC-RR 
,500| 14,000,000/FC-Irr-P > 

,860) 1,184,000|FC-P . 


and its integral features as located between ° 
all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 


FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; iS paleo ws—Water 
RR—River Brsurenen DC—Debris Control. 


900|/FC-Irr-P-RR |1936 


1945 


 729,900)WS 

1,689,000] Lrr-P-1 ou 

2,278,000 De P 
Canyon Ferry.......5.. + |Missi Pp 
¥. N 48,600 Irr-P-FC 


pes Cee = ay ees a 
ne aialteis Meee ‘stream eames datere 
Pathfinder. «0.02022212/W i 2 


fore een ene 


Kentucky.... y. aoa 
Taylor Park... Pate: avi seis Si EAWLOPS epi otsra aXcraya s/eia7e"< 
gan Pabio Creek... 
..|Smoky Hill, 
‘|French Broad 


‘k Hill 
O'Sullivan (Potholes) 
Santeetlah 


Davis Bridge... 1. .1..: ve eerfield 

Lake Arrowhead... ...+.+| Little Bear Creek.... 

Wieterville:. ...'2 cee cee N.C 2 SIE PISSOW, Yieric scree 2s +|200 

Tsabella..... Pa Ae ts AMOI tate eaaioasa A Necro rcivattts eine 
(1) Under Eade uelion: data subject to revision. 
4 (2) Data not available. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


Type | No. Highest Ft. Yr. Type | No. Largest Cubicyards ¥r. ; 
eres a ee ere 
1 1936 1 . |128,000,000 }1940 a 
Nj 1945 2 |Oahe... .| 78,000,000 | (1 A 
: 3 |Hungry Horse @) 3 |Garrison. 75,000,000 | (1 u 5 
4 |Grand Coulee aes 1942 4 |Fort Randal 27,000,000 | (1 a 
All 5 |Rogs..../...-> -| 545 } 1950 All 5 |Kingsley..... 2 1941 ae 
types| 6 |Fontana.......... ...| 480 | 1944 || types} 6 |Gatun...:......... 25,107,000 |1912 i* 
7 |Anderson Ranch........}| 456 | 1950 @ |Denisons..) sets sae 7,913, : 
. ; 8 |Chambon (France) : «e+e-.| 450 | 1934 & {Sardig'. . i naeaeclee 16,868,000 }1940 ; 
| 9 {Pine Flat...... Aa eon ee) ty 9 |San Angelo,........ 14,750,000 | (1 = 
4 BO7 | Detroits sic oie eee amis cue 440 1) 10 |Hansen......,..... 14,700,000 (1940 ‘ 


(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. 


Foréign Dams 


(Height in feet; volume in cubic yards) : . 
Name - River Country Purpose; Ccmpl.| Height) Volume > 


Chambon. .... Seamed Romanche France P-FC 450 392,000 
Sautet... .|Drac France P 41 130,400 
G e .|Aar Switzerland P 377 445,000 
Camarasa, .|Pallaresa Spain P 333 283,000 
Burrinjuc. .|/Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 247 408,000 
Meittur.. .|Cauvery India irr 230 |2,000,000 
Assuan, oeeess | Nile Egypt iT 172 {1,732,000 
Dneiper eons ....-.|Dneiper River Russia Power 200 291,800 


*Destroyed™in “ae tee ab After three years of labor, the hydroelectric plant went into partial 
operation on March 3, 1 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


N Capacity Acre-feet||No. Benen Miles ||No. Area Acres 
1 |Lake Mead, Hoover|31,142,000|} 1 |Oahe.....,.... 275 1 |Lake Okeechobee. .../463,400 
2 |Garrison........-|23,000,000|| 2 Assuan (ieyp0) RRs trices 230 2 Ree eilate Aes fice 
3 |Oahe. Dos Pease 2 21,801,000 |- 3"|Garrisonancsn eee tes 200 3) |OBNE rte elacsicisie aberaane 
4 |Fort Peck.,.......|19,417,000]| 4 |Fort Peck, eA 18D 4 Kentucky... is ajaisane teae-aar ene 6 

- 6 |Roosevelt Lake, 5 |Kentucky.........+. 184 5 |Fort Peck......:....- y 

Grand Coulee,.:| 9,517,000|| 6 |Fort Randall........| 150 6 |Rainy Lake ia 
6 |Fort Randall.....| 6,281,000|| . 7 |Roosevelt Lake...... 146 7 |Leech Lake f 
7 |Wolf Creek.......| 6,089,000]| 8 |Lake of the Ozarks...) 130 8 |Lake Mead, Hoover. .|157,740 
8 |Kentucky........| 6,003,000]| 9 |Lake Mead, Hoover..| 119 9 |Lake Texoma.,.....{|145,500 
9 |Lake Texoma 10 | Wolf Creek.......,;..| 105 10 |Flathead Lake 
(Denison)......| 5,825,000 (Kerr Dam).......{120,880 
10 [Bull Shoals...... .| 5,407,000 


Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
Length—for full reservoir. 
Area—tfor water surface of full reservoir. 


Pe ae 
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Reservoirs in the’ "United. States 
WITH CAPACITY OVER 200 BILLION GALLONS! 
Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


‘ ; 

Capacity—for full pref at ge controlled stage; Area—For water surface of full eaieoair =) 
vPurpose -trr-trrigation FC-Flood ¢ Control; P-Power Production; -N-Navigation: WS-Water Supply: >) 
RR-River Regulation é } 


Reservoir Location 


Ki eee Hoover).... 5 weld siess BAO. sccevee 
Garrison eae m +.|N. Dak Missouri 


Roosevelt Lake (Grand 


oulee)........+....-|Wash....,...../Columbia........ 
Fort Randall...... ‘ jo. Dak........|Missourt....--.-- | 
pea ese aero atablee ee Ey sauna -8e> I eee ee 
ENtUCKY .. 5.5 0e eee eee -Tenn.......|/Temnessee.-...... 
Lake Texorna (Denison)..|Tex.-Okla..,.... FROG. Sirs > a sveis cae aya 
Bull Shoals..........0-5 28 ug ce yee WC tet Sere Stra ca ae 
Shasta..... eeeveeeeess- (Calif. ......-../Sacramento....... 
Gatun, .........-.....-|Canal Zone-Pan.|Chagres.......... 
Hungry Horse.......-.- DT ters, seine: 
Buges BAVA Sats ajc oroiw.e Rowrcs eae 5 R ; 
Cl 1h AS eh eee Ce eee : 3 -| 2 ¢ : i 
Take Okeechobee. ..|Arkansas.......|Ouachita..... +} 2 ae 7 
e Okeechobee ae lis "700, 
Texarkana. hn yh -| (2) jFC ; 
Norris ; 
Buford...» 


(Kingsle ;,..|North Platte...... 1941) [rr-P-FC 
Elephant Dae AAAS Sin OS AL SREY ey Rio Grande....... 1916}Irr-P 
ke Cherokee 
(Pensacola) ........-- 6) 7) Se eA ate (Neosho) . -.|1940|/FC-P 
Lake Murray (Saluda)...|S. C...........- Balada. . y uter ae 1930|}P 
Menten Hi oes SECDR TC arwigieeie ss © Caney Fark cise } 
VELCRO GE SE NP or OREKAR arses oes BTARZOR cs teeters : 
PRPOTT OR Yee utes wve ee sie AYVE.-Mo........ Ni on Fork, White ; 
Lake Travis Saciapege : 
Ford) ped EOE Cndann o>. 0 Colorado : 
Lake Mohave (Davis) . .. | Ariz.-Nev......- Colorado. .... 
Dale Hollow........-.+. Tenn.-Ky.,..... ODES 5. Ace cates ee 
American Falls Idaho Se Seen ore ee 
Lake Martin (Cherokee 
Bluffs) .. 
Sardis. 
Cherokee Holston..... 
Douglas. . French Broad 
Hqualizing. Offstream 
Fontana Little Tennessee 
Roogevelt ALDH Ae © 
Rainy Lake K 52a] SOMIE A aah site oes 
Grenada........ ..|Miss ...-|¥alobusha 
Lake Almanor oe No. Fork, Feather. ; 
Fort Gibson a Grand (Neosho)... 


Lake Marion (Santee) ..-|S. C.......2...- Antees aS chanted 


Quabbin (Winsor)....... MASS... .20. oe /Swift. ......s.00. 
Lake of the Ozarks 

(Bagels. sa Movi ena el btn NAR O ean eee 
Flathead Lake (Kerr)....|Mont...... Solve PRAQCRERG 6 5050 gin 
San Carlos (Coolidge)... .|Ariz.......% ty rat eaten ata ee ema iuatiocnns 
WIDORIED ee sn lbipsiaisja.s + Ala. Satter. Tennessee........ 
Watts Bar...........5. ‘Tenn. oye os] LOMMCRSEE. 4.00 e 
RE VILCR SEN a's vines Se eens Oregon... .)5.. 084% Owyhee...... sii 
Fake ‘Moultrie (Pinopolis)|S. C... 0)... .«. /Offstream........ 
OH) AR A ee ee TOR ARS o. herere nme PEOD wn. toe noe eee 
Pickwick Qanding....... TPenn.-Miss.-Ala,| Tennessee. ....... 
Pathfinder ne |W ze North Platte...... 
Seminoe. North Platte...... 
Guntersville ; ..|Tennessee . | 

BEBAS ss cihitne cee . | Texas, .|Prinity ie Fork) . 
Buchanan (Hamilton 5 cas, c aeksey aa 
PENG BAG. situa s ance . |Calit . Af 9101: {eee 
Winnigoshish. . ..|Mi , Mississinps 
Bayou Badcau. .../Loulsiana. ,|Bayou Badcau 
in CLUES ea ae ae Washington... ..|Columbia,..., 
Upper Klamath Lake..../Oregon......... LINKS. Gs 
Coaklingville (Sacandaga) NOM enndicvigor Sacandaga, 
Utah Lake......cce0ees Utahy iss oe sve. |VOTEAM oy auion 
Harlan County plaaalehers ais NOB Ric uiticiaiaa tes pebublons eS Cie 
Jackson Lake... .. preiete nS] UK Y Oeteierocoiactem ea Snake sic dv destan 
Tenkiller Ferry......,...|Okla..... ASS Roe Ks Hiinole cy wee 
BHUZODOM OS cele age's as Texas. ..... --..|West Fork, Trinity 
South Holston........... POM ale setae. are South Fork, Holston 
Beech Lake (rederal) WET Sian alert Leech Lake...,... 
Take Tahoe. iiss... ss Calit.-Nev...... Truckee.......... 
Possum Fe edom pore 

Sheppard) . Brazos...... * 
AMAtOOna. i. ...eeeeeess Etowah........ 
PPGDIBOD e's i'w a ccste, ars 6 sn eda b oe eee 
Havasu Lake (Parker) Goloradosci nen 
Eagle Mountain West dey Easy 
Chickamauga Tennessee... .. 
Watauga Watauga. Seals etewats 

LY Ui Ey a ee SS EY Yooona << .s.ces 
John Martin (Caddoa «. J|ArKansas,......0. 
Wappapello Bea aOmaiiers| «dive wots St. Francis ie 
Madden.......... 5 Canal Zone-Pan.|Chagres, . . : 119351 N-FC-P 


(1) Includes oascenionk: (2) Under construction, ata subject to revision, 
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United States—Descriptions of American Dams 


s 2 
Descriptions of American Dams 
Source: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior was created to 
administer the Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388) which has as its purpose the survey, examination, 
construction and operation of works for the reclamation by irrigation of arid and semi-arid lands 
in the 17.Western States. Under subsequent enactments its responsibilities were enlarged to include 
the Territory of Alaska and to embrace the development of multiple-purpose water resource con- 
servation, including the generation of hydroelectric power, domestic and industrial water supplies, 
irrigation, recreational facilities, flood and sedimentation control, fish and wildlife protection, and 
other permanent National benefits on a river-basin-wide scale. 

The necessity for the Federal Reclamation Act arose because the western two-fifths of the 
United States had much public land so arid that only a small part could be utilized for 
agriculture. Although attempts by individuals and organizations to irrigate these lands were 
Successful, further progress on a more extensive scale needed the direct help of the Federal 
Government, owner of most of the arid public lands. 

By 1950, the Bureau of Reclamation had provided the Nation with over 100.dams with a total 
storage capacity of approximately 175,000,000 acre-feet; 30 power plants; 16,000 miles of canals 
and 4,520 miles of hydroelectric power transmission lines, and furnished 5,000,000 acres of land 
with full or supplemental irrigation water and 9,000,000 people with water and power. Power 
generating capacity exceeding 3,500,000 kilowatts produced more than 20 billion kilowatt-hours 
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of energy for power-short areas of the West during the past year. 
Crops produced.in areas supplied either in whole or part from Federal Reclamation projects 


aye currently averaging in excess of $500,000,000 per year in’ value. 


With the 1950 production, 


the cumulative value of irrigated crops grown on lands furnished with water from Bureau- 


constructed works. since the completion of the 
dollars, or about 344 times the entire Federal 
water conservation program. 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 


Improvement of the Columbia River, between 
Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
ville Sept. 30, 1933, under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The project was 
formally authorized by Congress in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act-approved Aug. 30, 1935. It is situated 
on the Columbia River about 40 miles east of Port- 
land, Ore., and may be reached by railroad and 
highway. The main features of the work are a 
dam, a powerhouse, ship locks, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project with an installa- 
tion of ten power units is $87,565,000 of which 
$59,937,000 will be charged to power and the re- 
mainder to navigation. 

The dam, locks, power plant with its installation 
of ten units and appurtenant works at Bonneville 
were constructed and are being operated and main- 
tained by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. In- 
stalled capacity is 518,400 kilowatts. The trans- 
mission and sale of electric energy generated at 
Bonneville as well as that generated at Grand 
Coulee dam, are under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, through the Bonneville 
Power Administration, Portland, Ore. Revenues 
from sales of Bonneville and Grand Coulee power 
to 106 wholesale customers for calendar year 1950 
amounted to $32,861,433. Total generation by these 
two plants during 1950 was 15,165,906,900 kilowatt 
2 a with a maximum demand of 2,443,000 kilo- 
watts. 


HOOVER (BOULDER) DAM 
CANYON) PROJEC 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress, Dec, 21, 1928. 
It is 726 feet tall, and contains 4,400,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, is-115 
miles long, stores 31,141,755 acre-feet of water, and 
is the largest artificial lake in the world. 

The Boulder Power Piant as of April 1950 had an 
installed capacity-of 1,034,800 kilowatts and 215,000 
kilowatts of additional capacity under contract. 
The ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,332,300 
kilowatts. From 1936, when the plant went into 
operation through May 31, 1949, more than 50 
billion kwp. of energy has been generated. From 
1936, when Hoover Dam began operating, to May 
31, 1949, approximately $59 million in net rev- 
enue had been’ paid into the United States 
Treasury fror ‘receipts for power generated at 
Hoover Dam. This amount has been applied 
toward repayment of funds advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government for construction of the project. 
The Bureau of' Reclamation operates the dam, and 
under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act of 1940, the power i seyee is op- 
erated by the City of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California-Edison Co,, as agents of the United 
States, under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Hoover Dam supplies about half of the 
power required in southern California. 

Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 
and municipal purposes, and power. 


PARKER DAM 


Parker Dam, about 150 miles downstream from 
Hoover Dam, was built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with funds furnished by the Metropolitan 


BOULDER 


first project in 1906 was more than 7 billion 
investment of 2 billion dollars in the National 


Water District. of California. The dam diverts 
water through a cross-state aqueduct for the 
domestic uses of Los Angeles and 13 neighboring 
cities. The 71-mile San Diego Aqueduct of which 
the initial development has been completed. con- 
nects with this Colorado River Aqueduct near San 
Jacinto, California, to furnish water to the city of 
San Diego. A power plant was completed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at Parker Dam in 1943 with 
an installed capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial 
Dam, 300 miles downstream from Hoover Dam, is 
the diversion structure for the All-American Canal, 
California, and for the Gila project, Arizona. The 
80-mile All-American Canal provides an irrigation 
supply. of water to the Imperial Valley, and the 
125-mile Coachella Canal will furnish water to the 
Coachella Valley. The Gila project is designed to 
irrigate a large area of desert land in Arizona. 
Construction is progressing on the Coachella Divi- 
sion Valley Distribution System, 


DAVIS DAM 


Construction of Davis Dam and Power Plant, 
fourth of the great structures designed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for regulation of the 
Colorado River, is virtually completed. The dam is 
located in Pyramid Canyon, 67 miles downstream 
from Hoover Dam and 35 miles west of Kingman, 
Arizona. The Davis Dam project estimated to cost 
$104,000,000 is the largest construction project. 
undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
southwest since Hoover Dam was built. 

The dam is an earth- and rock-fill structure 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of. 1,820,000 
acre-feet. Five 45,000 kilowatt generators will pro- 
vide an installed capacity of 225,000 kilowatts for 
the power plant, and a switchyard will be located 
adjacent to the plant. Its principal purpose is to 
generate electrical energy and to regulate the flow 
of the Colorado River at the international boun- 

ary. 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
Washington, constructed and operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, was accepted by the 
United States from the contractor in January, 
1942. It is. the largest concrete dam in the 
world. In the left power plant of the dam, two 
generators, of 10,000-kilowatt capacity each, began 
operation in March, 1941, two years ahead of 
schedule. By the spring of 1943, three 108,000- 
kilowatt generators were in operation. The two 
75,000 kilowatt generators, which were built for 
Shasta Dam but used 2% years at Grand Coulee 
for emergency service during the war, have 
been dismantled and forwarded to Shasta. <Ad- 
ditional units now installed brought the final 
rated capacity of the completed power plant to 
:974,000 kilowatts. The peak capacity is actually 
about 2,250,000 kilowatts. The power from Grand 
Coulee Dam serves the industries of the Pacific 
Northwest. Power from the Grand Coulee plant 
is distributed over the transmission system of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

The purpose of the dam is twofold, to provide 
irrigation water and power. Behind Grand Cou- 
lee is a 133-square mile reservoir, the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Lake. The project: will ultimately 
irrigate an area of- 1,029,000 acres. Today this 
land is fertile but arid, and as a result only a 
small part of it is dry farmed. The major 
portion of the proposed development is largely 
sagebrush. When the entire project is completed, 
it is estimated homes will be provided for more 
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than 250,000 persons liv: on the irrigated 
vernix and in towns and rattle dependent upon 


Construct f the irrigation works is in 
onstruction 0! 

progress, Irrigation’ star in ae on 5,400 
acres, partly in demonstration 

farms. Large-scale irrigation began in 
when water became available to 87,000 acres. 
Bach following year, about 70,000 acres will be 
added through a first development phase totaling 
about 500,000 acres. A development rate for 
the remaining half million acres be de- 
termined later. Irrigable land is being sub- 
divided into famiiy-sized farms. Owners holding 
more acreage than one farm unit will have the 
excess for sale. As the project develops, the 
Federal Government will have a total of about 
1,000-1,200 farm units for sale to veterans. 

The project is ideally situated from a trans- 
portation point of view, an inestimable asset 
to a development of this nature. Three trans- 
continental main railroad lines cross it, the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific. In addition to 
these, a branch line of the Union Pacific enters 
the project. Federal and State highways are 
easily accessible. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


The Missour! River Basin Project, authorized 
in the Flood Control Act of 1944 and subse- 
quent legislation for the conservation, control, 
and use of the water resources of the Missouri 
River drainage basin, is the Nation’s first 
effort to develop the water resources of an entire 
major river basin. as a single, coordinated, com- 
prehensive project. 2 

In the Missouri River Basin, . 
prising one-sixth of the continental United 
States, the Bureau of Reclamation plans the 
construction of dams, diversions, pumping plants, 
and other works for the provision of a stable 
supply of irrigation water for more than 6,000,000 
acres of land. As now planned, hydroelectric 
power plants with an aggregate installed capacity 
of about 2,500,000 kilowatts will be built as in- 
tegral parts of the many multiple-purpose units. 
Studies made so far indicate that there are other 
potential hydro-power sites in the Missouri 
Basin capable of producing an additional 700,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 

To achieve the most beneficial use of the 
output of these plants, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is constructing an extensive system of power 
transmission facilities to coordinate the operation 
of the Federal power plants and to deliver power 
for construction purposes, irrigation pumping, and 
to supply municipal, rural, and industrial needs 
and public utilities. 

The Bureau of Reclamation will transmit-and 
market the power produced at all Federal Power 
plants in. the Missouri Basin, including power 
generated at dams built by the Corps of Engineers. 

In addition to the irrigation of land and pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power, the plan for 
the Missouri River Basin Project includes com- 
prehensive developments such as the control of 
floods, provision of water for municipal and 
domestic use, silt control, expansion of recrea- 
penal possibilities, and stream-pollution abate- 
ment. 

Fifteen of the more than 100 major dams in 
the basin-wide project have been completed or 
are under construction. Preconstruction activities 
and investigations are under way on other units 
in order that construction may start when funds 
are made available by the Congress. 

The Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers are the two principal construction 
agencies. The Bureau’s work is largely con- 
fined to the tributary basins of the Missouri, 
with the Corps of Engineers in charge of the 
construction of dams for the control of floods, 
expansion of navigation facilities and production 
of hydroelectric power on: the main stem of the 
Missouri River. 

The work of the seven Interior Department 
agencies participating in the comprehensive de- 
velopment program—Bureau of. Reclamation, Geo- 
logical Survey, National- Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Bureau of Mines, and , 


is coordinated through the Inter i 
Basin Field Committee. Sear asec 

The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee, 
Which integrates the work of the Federal and 
State agencies taking part in the development 
program, is composed of representatives of six 
Federal departments—Interior, Army, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Federal Power Commission and Fed- 
eral Security Agency—and five governors repre- 
senting the 10 Missouri Basin states affected by 
the program—Governors Sigurd Anderson. South 
Dakota; Val Peterson, Nebraska; Norman’ Bruns- 


dale, North Dakota; Forres 
and John W. Bonner, Mosubac eee baat | 


an area _ com- 
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Fish and Wildlife Service— | 
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The primary 
irrigation for 
lands of the 


454,000 k Pac power is being 
a W. = 
erated in the plants at Shasta and Keswick Dams. 
The last of five 75,000 kw generators at Shasta 
— BW ae in 1949. Keswick was 
comple f : 
The project was authorized on December ae 
1935, when -the. President signed a finding o: 
feasibility submitted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It was reauthorized by the Rivers and 
Harbors Acts of 1937 and 1940. 


FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA 

Source: Major General Lewis A Pick, Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army. i 

Fort Peck Dam, on the Missouri River in 
northeastern. Montana, constructed and operated 
by the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, is the world’s largest hydraulic earth-fill 
dam. It contains 125,627,000 cubic yards of earth, 
4,000,000 cubic yards of gravel, and 1,000,000 cubic 
yards of rock. It is 250.5 feet high, 21,026 feet 
long, a maximum of 4,900 feet wide at the base, 
and a maximum of 100 feet wide at the i 

Construction of the dam by the Corps of En- 
gineers was authorized in 1933. The project was 
originally designed for the primary purpose of 
the improvement of river navigation from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Missouri River, 


of 


a distance of 764 miles, with secondary purposes | 


of flood control, hydroelectric power and irri- 
gation. The original authorization was subse- 
quently modified by the 1944 Flood Control Act to 
provide for operation of the reservoir primarily 
in the interest of irrigation,as soon as substitute 
storage is provided on the ‘lower reaches of the 
Missouri River at the Garrison, Oahe, Fort 
Randall, Big Bend and Gavins Point Dams. 

The Fort Peck Dam-impounds the runoff from 
approximately 57,725 square miles of the Mis- 
souri River drainage basin. There are two peri- 
ods each year when this runoff reaches flood 
proportions; in the early spring high flows are 
caused by the melting snow on the prairies and 
ice jams on the river, and the early summer by 
snow melted from the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains and by heavy rains that normally occur 
during this season. The approximate, maximum 
river flow at the dam site is 154,000 cubic feet 
per second and the mean river flow is 9,500 cubic 
feet per second. 

The four principal features of the project are 
the 21,026 foot-long earth-fill dam, the four 24 
feet, 8-inch diameter diversion tunnels, the 250,- 
000 cubic foot per second capacity spillway and 
the 105,000 kilowatt designed capacity power plant. 
Release of water impounded by the dam is con- 
trolled by gates located approximately midway in 
the mile-long diversion tunnels; and by sixteen 
40-foot by .25 foot gates located at the head 
of the mile-long spillway. One of the tunnels is 
utilized as a penstock to the power plant which is 
located at the tunnel outlet, At present, there 
are two generators in operation, a 35,000 kilowatt 
generator and a 15,000 kilowatt generator.’ In 
late 1951, a third generator with a 35,000 kilowatt 
capacity will be placed in operation. Current 
studies are being conducted for the installation of 
additional 80,000 kilowatt power generation fa- 
cilities. The reservoir when, filled. will store 
19,412,000 acre-feet of water, have a surface area 
of 245,000 acres with a shore line of 1,600 miles, 
be 189 miles long and have a maximum depth 
of 220 feet. The major operating features of the 
project are essentially complete at this time. 

A master recreational development plan has 
been prepared for the project which provides for 
construction of recreational facilities for the 
general public at several locations around the 
reservoir. : 

Sorat ee OF THE TULSA DISTRICT 

ource; ce of the District Engineer, Co! 0: 

Engineers, Tulsa, Oklahoma ee 


COMPLETED RESERVOIRS 
Denison Dam (Lake Texoma) Oklahoma and Texas 


Five miles northwest of Denison, Texas 
River is the $60,000,000 Denison Dam, Tanreetirelian 


mi 
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earth-fill dam in the world. Purpose of the dam, 

wilt under supervisic of the Corps of Engineers 

ent of the Army, is for control and 

roelectric power. Flood protection is afforded 

to lands in four states, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana. 


ankment is 1,145 feet, maximum 
ae eae is 165 feet, and the crest, at elevation 670, 
is 40 feet wide. A total of 18,290,000 cubic yards 
of earth-fill and 383,000 cubic yards of protection 
stone and crushed rock were used in construction 
of the main embankment and dike extension. ~ ' 

The reservoir, when filled to the spillway crest, 
would extend upstream about 80 miles to the 
vicinity of Gainesville, Texas. A northern arm of 
the pool would extend about 65 miles up the tribu- 
tary Washita River Valley to Ravia, Oklahoma. 
Greatest depth of the pool would be 130 feet. 
The surface area would be 142,700 acres, and the 
total capacity at that elevation would be 5,715.700 
acre-feet. Nermally, the pool is held near the top 
of power pool, elevation 617, with a surface area 
of 93,080 acres, capacity of 3,024,900 acre-feet and 
a shoreline of 580 miles. 

Development and administration of the Lake 
Texoma area for recreation and allied B8 oses is 
now under the direction of the Tulsa District, Corps 
of Engineers. This was formerly under the direction 
of the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. Two large wildlife refuges, the 12,650- 
acre Hagerman National Wildlife Refuge in 
Texas and the 13,450-acre Tishomingo National 

e Refuge in Oklahoma, are located in 
the reservoir aréa and are administered by the 
Fish_and’ Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Over 4,000,000 persons visited this 
project during 1950. 


Fort Supply, Wolf Creek, Woodward County, Okla. 


Fort Supply, Wolf Creek near Fort Supply, Okla- 
homa. Completed in'1942 for flood control and con- 
servation. Surface area for conservation 1,550 
acres, for flood control 5,750 acres. Capacity for 
conservation 10,900 acre-feet, for flood control 96,- 
600 acre-feet. Shoreline 15 miles. Cost $7,535,000. 


Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork, Alfalfa County, Okla. 


Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork of Arkansas River, 
about 12 miles east of Cherokee, Oklahoma. Com- 
“pleted in 1941 for flood control and conservation. 
Surface area for conservation 10,700 acres, for 
flood. control 29,000 acres. Capacity for conserva- 
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tion 58,000 acre-feet, for flood trol 259. 
feet. Shoreline 40 miles. Cost $4,842,000. a iLee 


Canton, Canadian River, Oklahoma 

Canton, Canadian River, near Canton, Oklahoma. 
Completed in 1948 for flood control and conserva- 
tion. Irrigation features to be developed by the 
‘Bureau of Reclamation Surface area for conserva- 
tion 3,300 acres, for irrigation 6,700 acres, for flood 
control 15,500 acres. Capacity for conservation 
23,000 acre-feet, irrigation 69,000 acre-feet, flood 
control 298,000 acre-feet. Shoreline, irrigation pool, 
25 miles. Cost, flood-control features, $10,660,000. 


Fall River, Greenwood County, Kansas 


Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 2,600, flood control 10,400. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 27,000, fi con- 


trol 236,000. Shoreline, permanent pool, 40 miles. 
Cost, $10,762,500. Essentially completed for flood 
control, summer 1949. 


Wister, Poteau River, LeFlore County, Oklahoma 

Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 4,000, flood control 23,000. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 30,000, flood con- 
trol 400,000. Shoreline, permanent pool, 75 miles: 
Cost, $11,055,000. Essentially completed for flood 
control, spring 1949. 


Hulah, Caney River, near Bartlesville, Okla. 

Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 3,200, flood ‘control 13,000. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 30,000, flood con- 
trol 265,000.. Shoreline, permanent pool—60 miles. 
Cost, pape Estimated completion for flood 
control, late fall 1950. 


Heyburn, Polecat Creek, near Sapulpa, Okla. 
. Flood control and conservation. Surface area, 
acres—conservation 1,070 flood control 3,700. 
Capacity, acre-feet—conservation 10,200, flood con- 
trol 49,500. Shoreline, permanent pool, 40 miles. 
Cost. $2,690,000. Essentially completed for flood 
control, spring 1950. 


.RESERVOIRS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Fort Gibson, Grand (Neosho) River, Okla. 
Flood control and, generation of hydroelectri¢ 
power. Surface area, acres—top power pool 19,100, 
flood control 51,000. Capacity, acre-feet—top 
power pool 365,000, flood control 922,000. Shoreline, 
top power pool, 225 miles. Cost $45,900,000. Hssen= 
tially completed for flood control, spring 1950, for 
power, 1953. 
Tenkiller Ferry, Mlinois River, near Gore, Okla. 
Flood control and generation of hydroelectric 
power. Surface area, acres—top power pool 12,500, 
flood control 20,800. Capacity, acre-feet—top 
power pool 630,000, flood control 600,000. Shoreline, 
top power pool, 100 miles. Cost, $34,250,000, Esti- 
mated completion for flood control, 1951, for power, 
1953. 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


uperior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 

meee 350 307 206 241 193 

Be ae eee) 80 is 13 87 33 

Deepest soundings in feet....... 5% avis aieteraie td evens 2 yet 9 foe : cat ' Ts 

Area (sq. miles) water ce ararts os syanenes abit peace 13'000 Posp 3388 

Totai Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada,.,| 31,820 22,400 23,010 940 7,540 

—U_ Ge BGC 69,040 24850 23/570 18,710 

Bbom sureatlanl entire draiubye Dasln—U Be oe sere! 45'330. [oauc ees: 47570 | 11110 | 18'920 

Total Area (sq. miles) U.S. and Canada..,| 80,900 69,040 72,420 34,680 34,630 

602.27 579.79 579.79 571.95 245.77 

Mean surface above mean sea level in feet.......+. Bean 44° 37" Et riEe te reg 

Latitude, north.-,......- Terre ree eee ee) £35 90 46: 06 ae se 44° 15, 

° ie , 

Longitude, West. ....esseeeevecerereceeressvess 02° 08 Si 02 Bae 45 B29 9° 58 
1 Boundary line in miles.. ar 82.8 one . x : 

pied Ehatevchore line in miles......0..- : 1,182 1,304 581 40 303 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 51 years—1900-1950. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
{above sea level—Superior, 603.74 (Sept., 1916); 
599.98 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.32 (July, 1929); 


6 , 582.32 (July, 1929); 
577.35 (Feb., 1926). Huron 32 (July 1947)4 


’ 
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The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 
from Duluth, Minn., the western terminus of the 
system to eastern outlet on Lake Ontario is 1,160, 
miles, 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth. of about 21 feet. 
Tis low-water_datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1845 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square iniles of water 
putea? 180 is in the United States and 280 in 
anada, » : 
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Public Lands of the United States — 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior 


se al public domain” embraces all | Purchased from Texas (1850)...... 
the area tide to wiwas vested in the United | Gadsden purchase (1853)........2..... 
8. 


continental United States, the ‘‘original public Total (United States)............+++ 
Oa ae ees! uae anes aie Peete Less W area.....- ey Oe Re in 

5 rt water area; whic: ——_—————_— 
States of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every | Land area of public domain (U. 8.). .1,442.200.320 
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State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi | Alaska purchase (1867)..... ~........ 378,165.760 
Rivers exeept Texas. In addition, it included 378 5s Note: The above areas were determined in 1912 
165,760 acres in the Territory of Alaska. It was calculations representing 


of 
tatistics and the Census, Department of Com- 
aoe and Labor. They have not been corrected to 
conform with the new Sgr ger of the land 


Purchased from Spain (1819): and inland water area of United States and 
fog fo (OSS Date Ri ree er are 37,546,240 | its Territories made by the Bureau of the Census. 
West of Mississippi River.... the General Land ‘Odice, ‘and the WPA for the 


oe 8,598,400 
Mexican cession (1848)............--. 338,680,960 ' Census of 1940. 2 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year.1960 


Acres State Acres State Acres 
5,005,992]|Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000) |T: 
10,543,753)|Kentucky.... 354,606||New Jersey. . 210,000 
1,936,794||Louisiana.... 11,427,446||New Mexico.. 12,794,659 
8,822,447||Maine. .. 210,000|| New York... 990,000) 
4,471,604|| Marylan e 210,000}| No. Carolina. i 
180, Mass,......- 360,000||No. Dakota.. 3,163,552 
A 90,000||Michigan.... 12,143,804)|Ohio........ 2,758,822 
24,205,515||Minnesota... 16,421,963)|Oklahoma.... 3,095,760 
270,000 Meee i... 6,096,904)|Oregon...... 7,032,847 
4,263,404||Missouri..... 7,416,982|| Pennsylvania. 780,000 Sa 
6,234,655||Montana....  5,963,338||Rhode Island. 120,000|| Total. ....223,838,519 


4040,478||Nebraska.... 3,458,711||So. Carolina. . 180,000) 
8,061,262||Nevada..... 2,725,226||So. Dakota... 3,435,373) 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,890,934 acres; for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12,758,996; agricultural’ college scrip; 7,830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806,555 acres; for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 37,128,531 . acres; for wagon roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes 


6,437,346 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved for and in Alaska 
for educational purposes. 
The disposition of the ‘‘original public domain” Unperfected entries ..... 0.0 ...1.0% 500,000 
in continental United States to June 30, 1950, has | Title remaining in the United States: 
been approximately as follows: Bureau of Land Management 
Title passed from the United States: Acres (grazing districts et. al. 180,000,000 
RI OESLORURG: i cry lacie s eisisaicwiesete s 285,000,000 National forests ....:..... .. - 139,000,000 
Tavanita td, SLAtOGs, ovis yet esse bets 224,000,000} Indian reservations ............ .. 55,000,000 
Military bounties and private land National parks and monuments..,. . 12,000,000 
Ty SPR EE a ae we eeesees 95,000,000 Military reservations ............. ~ 14,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporitions.... 91,000,000 Miscellaneous ................ ea 12,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 334,000,000 —-- 
——— Total remaining and unentered.. 412,000,000 ~ 
Total area disposed of............ 1,029,000,000 Grand total (computed area) 1,442,167,520 


Does not include 50,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1948 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 


1868-1905 | 99,916,994 ||/1915...} 7,180,982 ||1925..] 4,048,910 ||1985..| 1,640,393 

1906..... 3,526,749 |/1916...] 7,278,281 |/1926..| 3.451.105 |/1936.,| 1,764,958 

1907. -| 3,740,568 ||1917..,.| 8,497,390 |/1927..} 2,583,627 1/1937. .| 1,914,806 

1908 4,242,711 ||1918.,.| 8,236,438 ||/1928..] 1,815,549 ||/1938..| 1,361,943 

ated 3,699,467 ||1919 6 760 |{1929..] 1,700,950 193 088,938 
3. 


eaten py : : 0 ee 
1912.....| 4,806,068 |/1922:: 3] 7/307/034 ||1932; "| 1/209, 942°: ; 
MOUS 5 10,009,285 ||1923../] 6 ie 508) 38 I 43. 1b:b99 poked: enone 
Te 9,291,121 111924, °| 4,791,438 ||1934. -| 1,123'673 ||1944°: 50,506 
SLE peta SI ALA de ed BU eI Bad bl dhe ies Tented ee AREA) SS PRM Ce IS et 
NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 
Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service (Data as of June 30, 1950) 


National refuges, situated within the national forests, designate lamati 
of the Congress for the protection of game. a ae Bone one 
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Area r 
Name State inside Name 7 State are? 
forests forests 
Acres Acres 
Big Levels ..| Virginfa..... 31,000 Ouachita National,.... Arka f 
Cherokee Nat. No. 1 +| Tennessee...| 10,900 Caney Creek.., We ee Gorse: sae 73'300 
Custer State Park 8S. Dakota.,.| 44,360]/Ozark National: Naas * ; 
Francis Marion.... -| 8S. Carolina. .} 50,600 do 8,420 
Grand Canyon. ..... ii] Arizona. ,..: 754,600 do..:....|. 5,300 
National Catahoula... . +. 21 Louisiana....| 36,117 do. v1 3/620 
National Red Dirt..3/..12: Gon seas 40,082 do ,£60 
WNOoutCOtIy..) os vans. coe ec Georgia...) 2,239 do. {| 19;074 
TVET ES phat saga -eeeeeeee| Florida,.....| 79,396 ai | N. Carolina. .| 97,403 
Ougchita National: es « aag|| Sequels: iat SEEIII] Cauttornia. 23) 18:770 
tis SA SUR BR As og 8500 eep Mountain....... «+oo|. Wyoming...,| 28,318 


National Forests, or parts of National Forests, established under Section 9 of the Clarke-McNary Act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), designated game refu Ae 
War and of Agriculture. & ges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretaries of 


Areas inside forests (acres)—Meade, S. Dakota, 5,548: ‘exico, : tain 
Wyoming, 52,819: Brady District, Michigan, 2,948.” Matin Soe hen aghceden hos = 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


The State of New York, known as the Empire 
State, was one of the original 13 states that 
fought the American War of Independence. It 
was named by Charles II, King of England, for 
his brother, the Duke of York, when he ordered 
New Netherland taken from the Dutch in 1664. 
The colony had a population of 180,000, of British, 
Dutch and Palatine German origin, when it de- 
clared its independence of Great Britain July 9, 


1776. It adopted its first constitution April 20, 
1777 and elected George Clinton governor. It 
ratified the Constitution of the United States 
July 26, 1778. New York City became the first 
capital of the United States and George Wash- 
ington took his oath as first President in Federal 
Hall, at Broad and Wall Sts., April 30, 1789. 

For additional information consult the article 
New York under States of the Union and 1950 
returns of the Bureau of the Census. 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton*.... sies| Ulster Co... se. July 9, ae 
John Jay..... > «| New Vork City .|A ApH, 179 
George Clinton.....|Ulster Co...... Abr 1B0t 

n Lewis......|/Dutchess Co. Apri 1804 


. Us 
Dan se D, Tompkins] Richmond Co... 
John Taylor*...... |Albany March, 


De Witt Clinton:,..|/New york City. 
eg 2 C. Yates....|Schenectady..../Nov. 6, 
itt Clinton... .|New York City.|Nov. 3; 
Nathaniel Pitcher*.. dy Hill..... Feb. 11, 
Martin Van Buren . Minderhook: Noy. 5, 
Enos T. Pa eae ..|Auburn.,..,.../Mar. 12, 1829 
William L. Marcy. .|Troy...... ~---|Nov.- 7, 1832 
oe ae Beward.. ‘Nubara RG eros ...|Nov. 7, 1838 
Sore 8, 1842 
5,1 
Beer 3, 1846 
7, 1848 
5, 1850 
2, 1852 
7, 1854 


; ueens Co.....|Nov. 4, 1856 
win D. Morgan. ew York City. Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield......: Nov. 4, 1862 


Reuben E. Fenton. :|Frewsburgh. 
John T, Hoffman. ..\New York City. Nov. 


*The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
ig when the Governor should enter on the duties 

his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
Galy. 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
tion. The Constitution of btah fixed their in- 
auguration after 1823 for Jan. 

Governor Taylor, acting tneteedtag Governor 
Tompkins, resigned). 

Governor Pitcher, acting (following death of 
Governor Clinton). 

Governor Throop became Governor upon resig- 
nation of Governor Van Buren to become U. 
Secretary of State. 
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Residence Elected 


New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
_ ape has Nays 1874 


Name 


John ‘A. Dix....... 
Samuel J. Tilden... 
Lucius Robinson... 

Alonzo B. Cornell. : 
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Charles E. Hughes, . New 7 York City. Nov. i 
Horace White*..... Fe armed RAO Oct. , 1910 
John A. Dix....... Thomson...... . |Noy. 1910 
William Sulzer..... New 3 York City: Nov. 1912 
Martin H. Glynn*..|Albany........ Oct , 1913 
Charles $. ima New york City .|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L, Maller. “|New Yor ee eoNw oth , 1920 
Alfred E. Smith. ew York City.|Noy. 7, 1922 
F, D. Roosevelt....|Hyde Park..,..|/Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman New York Gity:|Nov. 8, 1932 
Charles Poletti*....|..+.eseesse+05 1942 
Thomas E. Dewey ..|New York City.|Noy. 3, 1942 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was remoyed from office. Sulzer 
died in 1941. 

Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Poletti, who was Governor for 29 days. 


New York State Receipts and Expenditures’ 
Souree: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


1332 N(GHEN) aclita teal aa Sa ve “940'775,000.00 


$192,128,366.49 | 
27.07 


417,685,568.48 


$256,406,66Y.67 


530,208/461.41 
520,770,600.00 


Expenditures 
Receipts State Local 
purposes assistanve Total 


$448, 535,036. 16 


283,732,471.40 | 139,047,0 129'850,447.49 | 268/897,474.56 
531,968,720.02 | 197,392'890.82 | 240,477,564.96 | 487'870/455.78 
617,399,403.31 219, 08, 797. 87 1149/2 460,758,078.41 


725.672,098.58 
866,999,659.82 
891,282,572.18 
938,456,168.48 


iReceipts prior to 1951 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
Expenditures prior to 1951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance for cities, towns and 
villages and a continuation of tax-sharing for counties. 

2Fiscal year ending June 30; fa to 1942; fiscal year ending March 31: 1943 and thereafter, 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


pn Rates per 1,000 population a 

Year | ed popu- eo ere yc — P Deaths Rate per 

A rt eaths riages ersons | under |i, ive 

ACal.) lation = Birth Death | Married 1 year Births 

45104,512} 284,110) 152,913 120,314 16.6 10.8 17.1 7,459 31.9 
1948... 14'991'960 285,145| 152,427) 182,981 20.0 10.7 25.7 8,297 29.1 
1947. ..|14,385,624) 323,397) 156,862 165,431 2215 10.9 23.0 9,074 28.1 
1948 14,550, 33 01,598} - 157,713] 156,024 20.7 10. 21.4 8,214 27.2 
1949. ..|14,710,4387| 301,025) 154,912 134,115 20.5 10.5 18.2 7,860 26.1 
1950. . .|14,870,444 302784) 156,11 140/360 20.4 10,5 18.9 7,512 24.8 


‘HE PALISADES. INTERSTATE PARK 

The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson 
beginning at Fort Lee in New senor embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. ‘The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under i 
sion of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 48,684 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 37,683 acres, 
Bear Mt..area, 3,841; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 655; Blauvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 752; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook» Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U.S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the. George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is. a scenic highway 
almost constantly. in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives. access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
Section of the Park and U. S. Route 6.crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man Section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
aor Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 

ridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. ‘The Blauvelt-section provides camping 
facilities. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for.24 hours. Camp- 
ing for longer periods is permitted-at Lake Tiorati. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 

Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 a 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres 
near Harmon. 

Long Island Sound, Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System, In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pool, boardwalk and picnic 
groves, it has one of the world’s most modern 
amusenient parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain’ Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres).forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale;' Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; ithe Lake (139 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 
of Greenburgh. 


PARKWAYS ‘ 

The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw. Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 
The Bronx River Parkway extends from: the city 
line northerly 1344 miles to the Taconic State 
Parkway at Valhalla. The Central Westchester 
Parkway runs frgm Westchester Avenue northerly 
for a distance of two miles to its intersection 
with Route #22, in the city of White Plains and 
the Town of Harrison, 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 
Valley Stream: (130 acres), 18 miles from.N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road, 


Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N. Y¥., 


on, Southern State Parkway... 


Seu York State—Parks, 
New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks, New York 
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State Conservation Department ~ _ 
‘Jones Beach (4,373 acres), 40 miles from N. Y. 
eee » the Grand Cen 


tadium, 
boardwalk, 


There are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle 


field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. 

ire Island (3,288 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., 
ferry Babylon. 

Belmont Lake (390 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 

Heckscher (2,006 acres), 50 miles from N. Y¥., on 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Park 
Commission. The tract contains a fine collection 
of evergreens and is noted for its landscaping. 

Sunken Meadow (1,031 acres), 45 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., on 
Long Island Sound. 

Montauk Point (480 acres), 132 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean. 

Hither Hills (3,186 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. : 

Orient Beach (1,198 acres), 108 miles from N. Y., 
on Gardiners Bay. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 232,000 acres. The 
park. is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 


| part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 


New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mouniain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 

Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 

Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
miles run on good macadam to campsite, 

Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
id ert ened Uae ‘ 

0. ake—turn north from State Highway 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There fol " 
drive of three miles. mee * 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres 
from N. ¥.; Lake Taghkanie (750 peril iis matin 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
apres), & Maas es ee Spring; Margaret Lewis 

e acres) on Hudson Ri i 
of Poughkeepsie River, 9 miles north 
cho e (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. 

brook (14 acres), 5 ah east of Peekskill, | Ne 
aaa ae ese a anes on of Millwood, 

. ¥. (formerly administere t r 
County Bark Commission). i y the Westchester 

all tents, x w oor, outsi 

table and benches accommodating ae Ciel pee: 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eight. persons.. Application for accommodations- 
should be made in advance to ‘the superintendent 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the -others. 
The Taconic State’ Parkway is now extended 
to include the, Bronx River Parkway. .extension, 


J porth of the Kensico Reservoiz (formerly.under the 


nn 


New York State—Parks, Campsites; Banking Statistics 


Talesfon) and tn O in tober nba0 is further € ere ras xvended 


from Route 55 to ee of a1 mil aa 
Selkirk Shores, on Pe ‘Ontario, 4 miles W 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syr aise; 


Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 1 iles 
of Bin ighamton,; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles oi We of 


Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 

. Claik ppsacon , 2 miles 8. E. of Syracuse. 
Ithaca! Ca: es Lak (188 acre Ja 3 ile er 7 
7 3 e acres miles from 
Seneca’ Falis; State Park (989 


acres), 5 miles S; W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
(816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 oe S. W. of 


Oswego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook E680. eeneas 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock (533 oes 


Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. o Tiras, Watkins G 
‘40 oooP) in Village of that name; Newoee 
peri ha ee id Reservation (326 acres), 5 miles S. E. 


ees Park. (7,330 acres, 3 eater sale) on 
up: “a Genesee River, 50 miles 8. of Roches 
mlin an State Park, 28 miles from Rises 
ter zi acres) 
ag SF 963 gees, 70 miles from Buffalo, 
OE: miles Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erle (240 acres) 7 miles Ce Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near shi SB! 
tate ation at Niagal whinp ool State 
Pan (109 acres); Devil’s Foie State spark an 
acres); Beayer Island State Park (72 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island Stats Park oroas 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 
Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,178,~ 
241 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve. The State has provided many public 
sites, all marked signs, but visitors must 
register with the caretaker in charge. 

The chief campsites are: 

e George Battleground—route U. S. about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George iltage at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone int—two miles north of Lake 
Serhae cee on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 

pace, Rock—Two miles north of 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville.on 
U.S. Highway, route 9, on Schron Lake. 

Sharp Bri ixteen miles gh of Schroon 
ny Qa the Schroon River and U. 8. highway, 
route 9. 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73, The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
Mile west of Paradox. 

Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 


Hague-on- 


1a 

an 22, about half ye between Crown puteps and 

ond mp rien. fooute brid Beads Feet big io tion, 

sti pe 

Wiimin ca eyed Ausable Peps 

‘8. nS prey; 
Rpetntnwae wet fi 

failos south of ane sie lage. 


berland er techs east off U. 
9, soaet north of lattabure,_0 
Meadowbrook—On State 


ee ae 


8. Patil 
on road ferry. 
Ow 


Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 
Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction, 
Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake 
Rollins Pond—Three m: seg te of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road, 
Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at pip stent! (ey Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
ts to cam: 
Lake Eaton—-On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
uarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. . 
Ent Pee: to the camp is two miles west of Long 


eee ced Lake—At end of town highway five miles 
ae of State Highway 10 at Deerland on Long 

ake, 

Golden Beach—On the costae shore of Raauette 
Lake, close to State peere vere foute 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette 

Lake Durant—On State aighwan No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south Wells, 

Moffitt Reach Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west. of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco liake about three miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8. 

Point Comfo: m Piseco Lake and State High- 
er: route 8, three apiies west of the Poplar Point 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 

Cee ees an ae parry macadam from ae Lake. 

e road is p of State Highway, route 1 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highwa: at route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance, New York State 


Savings Bank Life eee was authorized in 
New York State by act of legislature in 1938, 
smending the Banking Act to permit mutual sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance depart- 
ments. Under the provisions of the law, savings 
ebanks may issue policies of life insurance in 
amounts not exceeding $5,000 on each person in- 
sured. There are no solicitors and no selling com- 


. missions are paid, its purpose being to make life 


insurance available to voluntary buyers at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve 
life insurance, and operates under supervision of 
the State Banking and Insurance Departments. 
It is the same.kind of life insurance as that sold 

by the largest mutual life insurance companies. 
The only difference is in its method of merchan- 
dising. 

In the operation of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
there are issuing and agency banks, An issuing 
bank issues policies of all the usual forms of life 
insurance, including group life insurance, accept- 


ing the liability thereof, and keeps all the forms 
and records necessary for a complete life insur- 
ance service. The services of an Actuary and a 
Medical Director are provided for all of the banks 
by a central administrative body, the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance mies directed by a board 
of seven trustees appointed by the Superintendent 
of Banks with the iG of the Governor, 

At the present time all issuing banks contribute 
2% of premium income to the Insurance Fund to 
serve as a central eaglete fund, which provides an 
additional safeguard pro ecting the assets of all 
life insurance departments and supplementing their 
own reserves and surplus funds which are required 
in accordance with the insurance law. 

An agency bank accepts applications for life 
insurance, forwards them to issuing banks, and 
acts as a collection agency for the receipt of 
premiums, 

In New York on December 31, 1950, there were 
125,538 policies in force ioe ghia, 869,720, including 
group insurance of $14,0. 8,700. “There were 40 
issuing banks and 26 Sulit banks 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 
Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,060) 

f InN. Y.| Outside )State|| In N. Y. | Outside; State In N. Y¥. |Outside| State, 

pecan, 1950 City |N. Y. City|Total City iN. Y. C.| Total City |N. Y. C.| Total 
| 8 |. 99 | 107 ||. 113,490] 286,298] 399,788|| 125,502]. 313,474] 438,976 
ened oe One 32 101 133 ||16,164,125/2,861,051| 19,025, 176} |18,014, '405 3,108, ‘061 21,122, "486 
Savings banks. 54 76 130 9,374,880)2 1289, 496/11, 664,376] |10, '395, 6534/2, wr 211 12; 976, 745 
Private bankers. 2 2 4 219,707 3, '838|- '22 3,545 272, 7026 4/993 276, 249 
Indust'l banks... 7 6 13 157,188 30; 179 187, '367 181,651 34/816 216,467 


Shareholdings (equivalent of deposits): 
$554,484,432, Savings and Loan Bank of 


Credit Unions, $24,143,655; Savings. and Loan Associations 
e State of N. ¥., 


Deposits, ‘$1, 421,020, Resources $12,324,054, 


New York. State—Mountains; Rahent 
New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 


Source: The U. 8. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 
Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 


148 


square 


Adirondacks—The principal mountain Bip in 
hi i ;ecupying an area of 5, uare | miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
eee in SOE oe Adin fret din area. a Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 


Esther.....---- 
Giant.... 
Go 


5 eco R eeren ie _ Essex 4, Pics sine ed 
Armsttong ae Essex 4,455||Gothic,.... 
Averil Peak... .|Clinton 3,810||Gray...... 
Bartlett Ridge Essex ,880]|Green. 
Pe aS as ...|Hissex 4'325]|Haystack. - 
Big Slide -|Hssex 4,255 Henderson. 
_ Blue..:.. .|Hamilton |3,759)|/Hoffman 
Blue Ridge. .|Eissex ~715|| Hurrican 
Blue Ridge Hamilton {3,865 ey. = 
Boreas... wks Hssex 9815 
aeened Peak. HeeeR 4,920 rittle Moose. 
Calamity. 2... Hiesex 3,641||Lyon.......... 
Oascade....... 4,092) Mactatyre Mt. 
Cheney, Cobble. Bssex 3,673||Marcy......... 
nase Aaagone Sssex 4,000|| McComb 
Golden Als Essex 4,713 See a Satan 
Colvin. ........- Essex 4,074||Moose.....-... 
DAL ietesew e's bs = Essex 4,023 Nipple SOD. cn. 
OURS ety asia te o's! Essex ,842||Noonmark..... 
Donaldson..... Franklin 4,215|| North River. 
Dun Brook..... Hamilton [3,565||Nye........... 
CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
Balsam pao a .-. {Ulster 3,700|(High Peak..... Greene 3,660/(Rose.......... 3,123 
Balsam, .. .|Greene 3,565||Hunter...,.... reene ,025||Round Top. .-./Greene 3,470 
eee ee Ulster 3,590||Huntersfield....|Greene 3,450/|Rusk........../Greene . 
Bls., Rud. Top..|Ulster '3,723||Indian Head. . | |Greene 3,585/|Slide.......... 4,204 
Bearpen....... Del.-Greene]3,500 aoe re wirinette mee Ulster 3,740||Spruce......... Ister 3,380 
Belle Ayr......|Ulster 3,406||McGregor.....- Delaware {3,253/|Spruce To ..|Greene 3,620 
Big Indian..... Ulster 3,721) | Mil Br f edge: Ulster-Del, |3,380}|Stoppel Point.. .|Greene 425 
Black Dome....|Greene 3,990 Meee: . | Ulster 000 arloaf...... reene 3,647 
Blackhead Peak.|Greene '3,937||Mongau) Ister ‘able. Ulster 3,856 
Bloomberg..... Delaware {3,448)|Mor'sv’ Ie R'ng Thos. ‘Gole: 22. !|Greene 3,935 
Cornell..... has ae 3,906|| North Damen Pickcte uae Treene 782 
Denman,...... Sul 3,051||Overlook Utsayanthe Delaware [3,213 
Dry Brook Rdg. Del “Ulster 3,510||Panther , Van Wyck Ister 3,260 
Evergreen...... 3,531||Peekamoose Astra Greene 3,476 
eeeais| ore 3,619 nae A West Kill Greene 3,77 
Giant Ledg 3,218]|Plateau. . Wildcat ‘ter 3,268 
aa 2aae leo Wiens (oma ass 
alcott........ ’ chmond. ittenber; . |Ulster 
Hemlock....... 3,264!/Rocky......... As : sand 
CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Sq. |Elev. 
Lake County M. | Feet Lake County MM per 
Beaver River Flow|Herkimer.......:. .95) 1,660)|Long............ ‘Hamilton... 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.98] 1,824/|Meacham........ Franklin. 1188 raat 
IAG ssc ls ees St. Lawrence...... 116| '272 Moose-Littie. . :|Herkimer.. 1-05] 1,788 
Blue Mountain, ..|Hamilton.,,...... 2.05) 1,789||Oneida, ......... Qnelda-Oswex 79.81 ‘368 
Brandreth....... Hamilton... ). 20... 1,38] 1,787 Onondaga ae -|Onondaga. . ‘+ 4.75] 363 
Mets sa staeh Warren... 0.05... 2.12| "801/|Otisco. .. 2202525 Onondaga........ 3:50] 734 
Canadarago...... ONUBORO ch vs victoire vis 3.06] 1,276||Otsego.......... sO URC ROS eiessreuelarcralant 6.23) 1,194 
Canandaigua... : . Ontario-Yates..... 16.57| '686||Owasco.: 2... 2. * Cayugse scat 10:3 | "710 
Cayuga.......... Cay-Tomp-Seneca.}| 66.4 S81}|Peok. ows y conse 1 BS igo 1:07] 1,360- 
Cazenovia... ..: ins . 72) 1,190||Piseco. . 225222512 Hamilton...) 4,321-1°661- 
Champlain... 2)! Essex-Clinton-Vt.- Placid I Gee pe Ro) EN 4.37] 18590 
anada........ 439.0 95||Pleasant... 1... 2! Hamilton: >: 202. 2.35) 1724 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton.........: 3.851 1,310||Raquette../ 2°77" Hamilton... 3221)! 8.43] 1'762 
Chautauqua,..... Chautauqua. °...: 20.9 | 1,308]/Raquette Pond. ::|Franklin. |...) 12) 1.60) 1,542 
(Oh) as OlintomKieseyadac 2.321,1,531||Round........... amilton......; +s} 1.21) 1°718 
Clear... oo... ccc. Franklin, ........ 1.59] 1,610]|Sacandaga. .. 11. | Hamilton... 1221! 2.50] 1'724 
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Lake Erie borders on New York State for an:| central New. York.’ From ek fal re— 
airline distance of 64 miles. {| Conesus, Hemlock, Canadice, Henares 


Area in U. S.—4,990 square ‘miles. dai 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary: of Heats Seuks., Selieca, Cayuga, OWasRS: Siena 


N.-¥. State for an airline distance of 146 ‘miles, 
Area in U; S.—3,470 ‘square miles 
Finger Lakes form @ group. of glacial lakes in- 


betes, 4 and Otisco, ae 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State - 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Contributions, 1950..... Sonivha Ween -$294,692,274 
Benefit payments............. ae Sana 296,470,737 
Funds on hand, Dec. 31, 1950........ $904,616, 064 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
in this country, became effective April 25, 1935. 
The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
until Aug. 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 
Title IX the New York Law was approved by the 
Social Security Board Jan. 24, 1936. 

The Law has been amended in every year since 
it was originally enacted. Among the more im- 
portant legislative revisions were those of 1939, 
sponsored by the Joint Legislative Committee to 
Investigate the Administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law; enactment of the so-called 
day-base plan, which determines the unit of com- 
pensable unemployment, in 1942; recodification of 
the Law, in ‘1944; adoption of a ‘‘tax credit plan’’ 
for the financing of the cost of unemployment, ef- 
fective July 1, 1945; and a thoroughgoing revision 
of the entitlement formula and provision for in- 
dividual employer reserve accounts, involving a re- 
peal of the tax credit plan, sponsored by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, effective June 4, 1951. 

When benefits originally became payable in 1938, 
the weekly minimum was $7, the maximum $15, 
and the potential duration. varied from a minimum 
of 3 weeks to a maximum of 16. The minimum 
was raised from $7 to $10 in 1943. The maximum 
was raised to $18 per week in 1942, to $21 in 1945, 
to $26 in 1948, and to $30 in 1951 (effective Dec. 
31, 1951). The potential duration was made uni- 
form—13 weeks—in 1939, and was raised to 20 
weeks in 1942, and to 26 weeks in 1945, The wait- 
ing period, an initial period of unemployment for 
which no compensation is paid, originally 3 to 5 
weeks, was reduced to 3 weeks in 1939, two in 1942, 
and 4 effective days, the equivalent of one week of 
total unemployment, in 1945. 


What Employer Pays 


Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, at 
the rate of 1% of insured payrolls during 1936, at 
2% during 1937, and at 3% during 1938 and 1939, 
By a 1940 amendment to the Law, the contribution 
rates for 1940 and thereafter were reduced from 
3% to 2.7%. Beginning July 1, 1945, actual con- 
tributions could be lower than 2.7% because of the 
tax credit provision in the Law. In 1952 contribu- 
tion rates will vary from 1.7% to 2.7%, depending 
on each employer’s own experience with unem- 
ployment. In 1953, and subsequent years, contri- 
pution rates may vary from 0 to 2.7%, depending 
on. the employer’s éxperience and on the status of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. The Law also 
provides for emergency contributions, payable in 
addition to regular contributions. The emergency 
contribution may amount to 45 of 1% of payrolls 
or 1% of payrolls. As required ‘by the social Secur- 
ity Act, all monies collected under the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Law are deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in an Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, subject to requisition by the 
State Division of Placement and-Unemployment 
insurance for the payment of benefits as provided 
under the State Law. Contributions are payable 
quarterly. Since Jan. 1, 1938, contributions have 
been payable on the first $3,000 of wages of all 
workers in the employ of covered employers. 

Employers not subject to the Law may become 
voluntarily insured for an initial two-year period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Industrial Commissioner. Both subject 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate records of wages paid to each employee, 
Once subject, an employer ceases to be subject 
only after he has not within any 15 days in the 
preceding calendar year employed four or more 
persons th employment subject. to the Law. An 
employer who became subject to the Law prior 
to January 1, 1947 and wilfully fails to notify the 
Industrial Commissioner of such fact within six 
months is subject to a penalty in the amount of 
100 per cent of accrued contributions not to exceed 
$500 nor to be less than $50 for each calendar year. 
A delinquent employer who erroneously contributed 
to the unemployment compensation fund of another 
State; however, is not held liable for penalties and 
interest. 

Coverage—Employment of four or more persons 
within each of 13 or more calendar weeks in the 
years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the Law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 
four or. more persons within any calendar year 
aiter Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject-to 


the Law on and after the first of the fifteen days | 


within which such employment. occurs. 
Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid; 


dismissal wages, except under special circum- 


‘stances, are not. Payments made by an employer 


under a retirement, sickness, or accident disability 
plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are ‘not wages to he 
used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Exemptions 

Exemptions under the Law include: Employers 
of agricultural labor as. defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profit-making 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies, New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations and other governmental subdivisions (éx- 
cept certain employees of the State government 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
employed by boards of education in cities havin 
population of. more than 500,000); employmen' 
as a golf caddy; employment during all or any 
part of the school year or regular vacation periods 
as a part-time worker of any person actually in 
regular attendance during the daytime as a 
student in an institution of learning (as amended 
on April 1, 1942); and employment covered by the 
Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 

Any employer not otherwise liable for con- 
tributions may provide coverage for his. employee 
or employers if, as of January 1 of any year he 
files an application with the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for coverage for. not less than two years. 
By amendment, effective April 6, 1948, any munic- 
ipal corporation or other governmental subdi« 
vision may elect to become liable for unemploy= 
ment insurance benefits in lieu of contributions. 

The New York Court of Appeals in October, 1942, 
decided that maritime workers are covered under 
the State Unemployment. Insurance Law. Prior 
to this decision, officers and members of crews 
claiming benefits had been adjudged not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the law. By a 1943 enactment 
of the Legislature, provision was made that for 
the period prior to January 1, 1942, no contribution 
shall be payable on wages paid to officers or mem- 
bers of crews on vessels. A 1945 amendment re- 
lieves employers of liability for contributions on 
wages paid before January 1, 1945, .for certain 
services on vessels engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Com: 
missioner to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other States in regard to coverage of services on 
vessels engaged in interstate or foreigri commerce. 
It adjusted the definition of employment to con- 
form to such agreements. An Interstate Maritime 
Reciprocal Arrangement accepted by the Industria) 
Commissioner on October 11, 1945, defines service 
for the purposes of the Arrangement and provides 
means for establishing the identity of jurisdiction 
of coverage. Amendment of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act in 1947 extended federal coverage to 
the maritime industry on similar terms., 


Benefits Fayable 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of an original claim for benefits) worked in insured 
employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned re- 
muneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant’s individual benefit year (52 


. weeks following the filing of a valid original claim). 


The weekly benefit rate, beginning with new claims 
filed Dec. 31, 1951 and thereafter, is based on the 
claimant’s average weekly wage, and yaries from 
24 of the average weekly wage for claimants en- 
titled to the $10 weekly minimum, to 45 of the 
average weekly wage for claimants entitled to the 
$30 maximum. Benefits are paid weekly for each 
fourth and subsequent day of total unemployment 
within the week, known as effective days, after a 
waiting period of four effective days, which need 
not be consecutive. 

Effective July 2, 1951, to permit prompt settle- 
ment of benefit claims, employers are required ‘to 
supply wage information within seyen days after 
Teceiving’a request. Penalty for failure is $10. 

The new ‘‘entitlement formula’ was enacted in 
1951, Formerly. benefit rights depended on ‘wages 
earned in a fixed uniform base year (calendar year 
preceding the benefit year) and were payable dur- 
ing a fixed uniform benefit year. The benefit rate 
was based on total wages earned in “that quarter 
of the base year in which such wages were high- 
est’’. A schedule, relating ‘‘high quarter’’ wages 
to total wages in the base year was used to deter- 
mine whether benefits should be paid at all in the 
uniform benefit year then current. The last uni- 
form benefit year ended June 30, 1951; special 
transition provisions, utilizing in part the former 
high quarter formula, apply to individual benefit 
years initiated by valid original claims filed prior to 
Dec. 31, 1951. 

A provision relating to special eligibility and 


benefit conditions for seasonal workers was re- 
pealed in 1946. This provision ee never been 
operative, 

If ‘‘reasonably fitted’ by training and experi- 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance includes joining 
@ company union, jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 

revailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ie at a place unreasonably distant from home or 
requiring expenses of travel substantially greater 
than that required in his former employment un- 
less the expense is provided for. An employee may 
also refuse employment for other ‘‘good cause. 

t benefits are not paid if the employee has 
Withdrawn from the labor market. . 

A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a dis- 
Qualification for workers who voluntarily leave 
their employment without good cause. Another 
amendment, in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provided 
for a 7-week suspension of accumulation of bene- 
fit rights rather than an extended waiting period 
for loss of employment due to misconduct, a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The same 
amendment made provision for reduction of bene- 
fits in cases of wilful false statement or represen- 


~ tation to obtain benefit: 


8. 
Provision is made in the Law for hearings by 


Eien oF wit ae to determinations 
ployer igbl . Appeal m 


facilities of Federal eSrrayment offices within the 
State for unemployment insurance purposes and 
likewise to offer the use of State insurance offices 
to Federal social security agencies. Termination 
of Federal control of the Employment Service oc- 
curred on November 15, 1946. 

Cooperative Agreements—A 1943 legislative en- 
actment extended ae ie nip of the Industrial Com- 
missioner with regard to rates ater agreements 
Hig making investigations secur informa- 

n_ in connection with the administration of un- 


New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


New York State adopted the personal income tax 
in 1919. The law provides, with respect to re 
ogg beep year beginning on or after October 1, 1934, 
as follows: 

THe ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. .The total of the 
normal tax’ and net capital gain tax (see last 
paragraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
1943 and 1944 and fiscal years ending in 1944 
and 1945, 50%. for the calendar years 1945, 1946 
and 1947 and fiscal years ending in 1946, 1947 and 
1948 and 10% for the calendar years 1948, 1949 
aad 1950 and fiscal years ending in 1949, 1950 and 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
ane aggregate net income received by husband and 
wife. 

If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 

A “head of a family’ is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as afamily unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is hased upon some moral or 
legal obligation. ; 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or is over 
18 years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
exemption status changed during the year the ex- 
emption must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. 

Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. Extraordinary medical expenses are deducti- 
ble within regulated limits. 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a, resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
réndered in New Y¥ork,: or income derived from- a 
business ‘carried: on,: or from--property located 
within, New York State) .2 oo oso. j 02k BL 


‘permitted, an 


A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or if married and 
living with husband or wife the Sg A ory net 
diecuis and net capital gain of both 000 oF 

ore. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to.the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. © 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing the return and the other installments 
three months, six months and nine months re- 
spectively after the due date. In no event. shall 
any installment except the last be less than $5. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS ‘TAX 


An. unincorporated business tax is imposed by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried on. in New York, State and is due 
with respect to the calendar years 1945, 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950 and fiscal years ending in 1946, 
1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951 at the rate of 3% of 
net income of any unincorporated business wholly 
or partly carried on within New York State. 

An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less than twelve months) is 
the tax is not duein those cases 
He which the net income is less than the. exemp- 

on, 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law.. However, in. ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account_of the personal services of the indivi- 
dual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness, if such petson is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, excee@ 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on ‘both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appcr- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State, 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal. Income. Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 


sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 


business entity which is subject: to the tax, — 
mee tax is payable in full at the time the return 


ety, aie 
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. Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board 


/ New York’s new Disability Benefits Law, which 


t 
1, 1914. New York, recognizing 

similarity Many aspects of ‘‘on-the-job’’ 
and “‘off-the-job”’ disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. The new 
law provides cash benefits up to $26 a week during 
thirteen weeks in a year or for a single disability. 
These benefits partially replace wages lost due 
nhon-occupational disability. 

The benefits differ in character from those pro- 
vided for occupational disabilities. All workers for 
employers of four or more employees are covered 
by the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
empt. Special provision is made for the disabled 
unemployed. Employees are required to contribute 
by pon deduction 14 of 1% of wages earned on 
and after July'‘1, 1950, but not more than 30 cents 
a week. Employers, who contribute the balance of 
cost, may secure payment of by purchas- 
ing insurance, qualifying as a self-insurer, or by 
submitting acceptable welfare plans. The Dis- 
ability Benefits Law became fully effective on: July 
1, 1950, when non-occupational disability benefits 
became payable, is administered by Mary Donlon, 
Chairman of the Workmen's Compensation Board. 

With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
mepioyine organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
Ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons ard engaged in such work. 

An amendment.of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
a@ religious, charitable, or education corporation. 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty-is placed, however, upon employers: who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

An oer of aes provides mandatory cov- 
erage for voluntary firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce sre excluded by the Federal Employers 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
ere excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federai ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel oi: which accident occurs is under eight- 


een tons. net. Claims for Injuries 
An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 


i days unless failure to give such notice is 
eorices by the Board on the ground that notice 


for sufficient reason could not have been given 

or that the suployer card eiewieee of a fecele 
I e employer 

ieee prejudiced 28 the omission. A ar oa 


the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
Proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician. 
jured employee inay snot a ausuiniee ceases 
may select a p c’ authorize 
by_the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of 
his average iinoage wages but not to exceed $32 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 be! week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

In death! cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $227.50 a month. Widows 
and children of deceased employees wages are not 
deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to ex 6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after,, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 
silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or- occupational disease ‘alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall_be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


eee EE SC Be rele Ah ene 
Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran. relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 


special types of assistance in the financing of. 


which the Federal Government participates—old 
age, aid to dependent children, assistance to the 
blind, and aid to the disabled. 

During 1950 a monthly average of 278,416 cases 
received public assistance of $239,365,604. Of this 
amount 27.1% was from Federal funds, 53.3% from 
State funds and 19.6% from local funds, 

‘Home relief expenditures for the year were $75,- 


350,488. A monthly average of 90,507 cases re- 
ceived this form of assistance. 

Old-age assistance granted to a monthly ayv- 
erage of 120,713 persons was $84,287,781. 5 

An average of 58,050 families received $73,017,128 
under the aid to dependent children program, 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
3,982 persons ‘per month was $3,038,799. 

Aid to the disabled, a new program which be- 
came effective on Oct, 1, 1950, ccvered a monthly 
average of 20,658 persons during the first three 
months of operation. Assistance during the same 
period amounted to $3,669,257. 
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Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Equal Pay Law 


No employer may discriminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 


. ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 


skill, experierfce, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice applied to 
both sexes alike. : 


Minimum Wage Law 


A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and became law on April 
27, 1937, Its enactment fcllowed the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court of March 29 
1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins case 
upholding the minimum wage law of the State of 
Washington. 

The act, entitled ‘‘Minimum W: Standards 
for Women and Minors,” states, ‘It is the de- 
clared public policy of the state of New York that 
women and minors employed in any occupation 
should receive wages sufficient to provide adequate 
maintenance and to protect their health.” 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, 
with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a board which 
shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such oc- 
cupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives af employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 


. Within 90 it shall ; 
Pal, uaa die? ce omen 
tions as to mihimum wage standards for 


The Commissioner may accept or reject the wage 
board report in whole or part after public hear- 
ings. If he rejects the report, he refers the mat- 
ter to the same wage board or to a new one. | 
he accepts the report in whole or in part, he issues 
@ wage order and administrative regulations to be 
effective within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who. is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recover in a Civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for Eivnig 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards after a 


sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,000,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty serwice, cleaning and dyeing, con- 
fectionery, hotel, laundry, restaurant, and retail 
trade industries. 


N. Y. Labor Relations Act; Anti-Discrimination 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies. particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its sppecayons employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. : 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment, Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate; salary, $11,950 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In_cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 


Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as ord- 
ering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board's offices, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Irving T. Bergman is executive 
secretary. ~ 

AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bedies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses,. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
Saca tabla ga pc eter St., Albany, N. 'Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Bingh 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. ag a 


Public School Statisties, New York State 


Source: The State Education Department 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total 


Val. of 
Yr. | Attend,| ers 


$1.000 


$1,000 4 $1,000 
1941 |1,865,946) 80,254) 209,544 | 380,912/1,081,014 
370,206/1,089,370 
0)1,094,411 
350,81711,107,952 
354,727|1,105.2641119 


1942 |1,780,444|. 77,884) 206,249 
1943 1,658,785). 74,632) 201,288 | 358,22 
1944 1,584,986] 72,334] 199,347 
1945 |1.566,225| 71,806|] 199,817 


Wages |Expend./Schools 


Daily |Teach-|Teach'ra) Total | Val. 
Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend, nebents 


| 


1,628, , 
1949 |1,656,432) 77,085) 297,623 
50° 11,700,358! 79,6701 315,962 


Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were: (1941) 


$357,923,285; (1942) $356,183,375; (1943) $348,883,575; (1944) $347,016,624: (1945) 


480,890; (1946) 


$378,143,894; (1947) “$425, 614.877; (1948) $477,887,493;- (1949) $528;719,498; (1950) . $563,376,271.- 
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__ New York State—Local Taxes; Canal System 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


Source; New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 2 


Ee Here of aoe iy = New York has 
i zed counties cities e various 
local taxes other than the pS aes on real 
property. 

In the City of New York, a retail sales tax and 
& general business tax have been in effect since 
1934, pursuant to authority granted by Chapters 
302 and 873 of the laws of that year, and a hotel 
room occupancy tax since 1946, as authorized by 
“Ug te 341 of the Laws of 1946. The present rates 
of these taxes are as follows: Sales tax, 3% of 
receipts; general business tax, 14 of 1% of the 
gross receipts of any other than a financial busi- 
aia ee ae ae ioe the gross arom: of a 

8; hotel room occupan x, 
of the rent. sages ig 

The local non-property taxes now in effect in 
counties and cities. other than the City of New 
York are as follows: 

Retail sales and compensating use taxes in the 

county of Erie and the cities of Newburgh, 

Niagara Falls and Poughkeepsie; 

S see business tax in the county of Mon- 


Toe; 

Consumers’ utility taxes in the cities of Bing- 

hamton, Elmira, Troy and Syracuse; 

An admissions and dues tax in Binghamton, 

Elmira and Syracuse; 

Hotel room occupancy taxes in Binghamton, 

Elmira, Long Beach and Syracuse; 

a ee ea sales tax in the city of Long 

each, 

These taxes are imposed pursuant to Chapter 278 
of the Laws of 1947, as amended, which authorizes 
any county (except those within the City of New 
York) and any city of less than 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, to impose any or all of the following taxes: 


1. A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 


2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. 


3. A tax on the cons tion or use of gas, elec- 
tricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on the consumption or 
use of telephone or telegraph service of any 
nature, at a rate not in excess of 3% of the 

ge. 


4, A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic bev- 
erages at retail for off-premises cons jon. 
at a rate not in excess of 25% of the State 
license fee. 


5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., an 
on dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
2 sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 

QO» 


6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices ‘at 
- ene in excess of $25 per year for each 
achine. 


7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles, at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year in the case of 
& non-commercial passenger vehicle weighing 
3,500 pounds or less, and not in excess of $10 
per year in the case of any other vehicle. 


8. A tax on general business at a rate not in 
excess of 3/10 of 1% of gross receipts and on 
financial business at a.rate not in excess of 
35 of 1% of gross income. 


9. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate not 
in excess of 5% of the rent. 


An amendment by Chapter 811 of the Laws of 
1951 authorizes the imposition of a tax on the 
privilege of selling alcoholic beverages at retail 
for off-premises consumption at a rate not in ex- 
cess of 25% of the State license fee by school dis- 
tricts in cities of less than 125,000 population, 


In addition, all cities of the State, with one ex- 
ception (the city of Sherrill), have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized: by section 20-b of the 
General City Law. By section 138-d of the Village 
Law, enacted in 1950, authority to impose @ 


similar tax was extended to all villages having a 


population of 5,000 or more. 


Local non-property taxes of more limited 
application are the| New York City tax on gross 
income of conduit companies, the New York City 
general occupancy tax (with respect to premises oc- 
cupied for any gainful purpose, including space 
occupied by coin vending machines) imposed pur- 
suant to authorization granted to cities generally 
for housing purposes by section 110 of the Public 
Housing Law, and taxes.on pari-mutuel pools at 
race meetings, authorized by Chapter 254: of the 
Laws of 1940, as amended. 


New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. ines yee and | 


the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 18 

The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long, with usable length 300 ft., 434 
feet in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
1514 feet above the, water surface. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized;then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneea and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
Pendleton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

iver. i 
Rithe Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal 
at Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario 
at Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canal- 


ized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to. Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Wateriord to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
ecanalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in 


1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance. 

The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

The State grain elevator and the Barge Canal 
Terminal at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn was trans- 
ferred to the port of New York authorities on May 
1, 1944, pursuant to Chapter 410, Law of 1944. It 
was also decided to transfer the remaining canal 
terminals in Greater New York to the city of 
New York in accordance with Chapter 409, Laws of 
1944. Such transfer was made on May 19, 1944) 

The State of New York owns and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
@ modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has one of the largest grain elevators in the 
world with a capacity cf 13,000,000 bushels where 
cargoes are received from the Great Lakes area 
shipped via the canals and transferred to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’1 | Other and 

Year Products Products Total 

Net T Net Tons t To 

et Tons et To 

1939: .... 3,508,9 616,908 4,689,034 
940..... 3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1941.. 3,257,681 778,216 4,503,059 
1942. 298,969 . 287,987 3,539,101 
1943..... 1,865,159 126,368 2,824,160 
1944..... 1,626,103 131.392 2,506,840 


Manufact. | Agricult’r'l | Other and 
Year Products Products Total 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
1,851,67. 607,889 2,968,682 
2,163,181 657,360 2;820,541 
2,956,335 568,337 3,790.050 
3,688,778 635,410 4,513,817 
3,264,15 648,172 3,949,739 
4,200,098 269,883 4,616,613 


154 New York State—Housing; N. Y. City Vote for Mayor, 
Housing in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing needs, 
the State Division of Housing operates a broad 
program that: (1) administers direct aid to lo- 
ealities for low rent housing and slum clearance, 


+ (2) assists and advises in problems of neighbor- 


hood and community development, (3) consults 
with local-technicians and planners servicing com- 
munities, (4) determines the need for emergency 
housing and supervises planning and operations, 
(5) offers consultation to private or community 
groups in large scale housing plans, (6) sponsors 
and supervises a laboratory program of privately- 
financed lower middle income housing for families 
whose incomes are slightly higher than those eligi- 
ble for public housing, yet insufficient to meet 
rentals and. sales prices asked by speculative 
builders, The State supervises 12 limited dividend 
housing projects for 6,840 families. Eleven of 
these were built in the late ’20’s and early 30’s. 
The 12th, Bell Park Gardens, was completed in 
1949. The 800 apartments in this all-veteran co- 
operative average $14 per room after small down 
payments. Another 850-apartment cooperative for 
veterans, Bell Park Manor-Terrace, is nearing 
completion and will be occupied in 1951. A 2,141- 
apartment cooperative housing development is. be- 
ing built by the electrical industry in New York 


City under the State’s plan. The Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters Union is planning a similar project 
of 290 apartments in Brooklyn. The Amalgamated 
Housing Corporation is completing a postwar ad- 
dition of about 800 new apartments. x 

The State’s capital loan fund for low rent hous- 
ing and slum clearance totals $735,000,000. In 
addition, the State can pay cash subsidies up to 
$25,000,000 each year to such projects in order to 
maintain low rents. As of March 31, 1951, the 
State’s low rent public housing and slum clearance 
program consisted of 61 projects completed, under 
construction or under contract and in planning. 
These will house a total of 154,787 persons of low 
income families in 39,280 apartments. State loan 
and subsidy contracts involved total $441,121,500 
in maximum loanable funds and require an annual 
subsidy reserve of $14,552,373. 

The Division supervises 95 veterans’ emergency 
housing projects built by the State; helped estab- 
lish 158 emergency housing and educational proj- 
ects at 53 colleges and universities; helped create 
three new emergency State colleges, Sampson, 
Champlain and Mohawk. About 60,000 veterans 
and their families are housed in 11,044 apartments 
and 13,480 dormitory accommodations as a result 
of this program, put in operation at a cost of 
$69,800,000 in State appropriations. 


Vote for Mayor, New York City 


1950 
Pecora 
Corsi Impellitteri Ross 
Borough Rep. Dem Lib. Total xp.* A. L. P. 
Manhattan 102,575 166,240 48,370 214,610 246,608 47,201 
Bronx...... 54.796 157,537 59.717 217,254 2151913 34,575 
Brookiyn 113,392 271,670 90576 362,246 357,322 49,999 
Queens... 99,225 104,734 24/489 129;223 303/448 14904 
Richmond 12,384 1:17 841 12/018 37,884 899 
Potals.. 0.6, % | 382,372 711,358 223,993 935,351 1,161,175 147,578 _ 
*Experience party * 1949 
Morris : Marcan- 
O'Dwyer || ——_—__—_——— tonio 
Borough Dem. Rep. Liberal Fusion Total ALP 
Manhattan 278,343 138,265 77,274 3,891 219,430 123,128 
Laie, i a ae 254,014 86,180 96,489 2'579) 185,248 82386 
Brooklyn i] 4251295 170,294 158,121 4/018] 332/433 113/478 
BONBON Seen ros es, bales 270,062 159/533 39;581 1,438 1552 4.677 
BRUONG acceso ssseceess es 38,868 16/441 1,822 14 18,406 957 
Se 1,266,512 570,713| 373,287 12,069] 956,069|| 356,626. 


Other total votes for Mayor were: Hass (Ind. Goy.) 7,857; Glass (Soc.) 3,396; Borel eeot Workers) 
vi 


1,224. Total votes recorded 2,650,848, Absentee ballots voted 5,201; War ballots voted 


1945 : 
O'Dwyer Goldstein Morris 
Borough Amer, : 

Dem. Labor | Total Rep. Liberal | Fusion | Total No Deal 
189,817] 63,554) 253,371 76,802) 21,617 2,172) 100,591} 100,004 
161,499] 66,321] 227,820 56,812} 36,612 2,158} _ 95, 88464 
293,515} 92,816) 386,331]| 104,750) 53,452 2,917) 161,119]| 136,262 
196,609} 31,666) 228,275 54,352) 10,093 79 65,24 77,687 

25,986 3,572 9,558 8,428 542 99 9,069 5,931 
867,426| 257,929|1,125,355|| 301,144| 122,316 8,141] 431,601|| 408,408 


0 EY STMT REE BE teal Pac A EA Sa Lk elk IB dies toes SE mad babs spel cee 
Other total votes for Mayor were; Glass (Socialist) 9,304; Dobbs (Trotskyist) 3,656; Haas (Industrial 
Gov't) 3,465; Shachtman (Workers) 585, Total votes recorded, 2,019,770. Absentee ballots tana a oeae 


War ballots voted, 13,939. 
Registration in 


New York City 


1950 1949 1948 


1947 


Borough 195 1946 | 1945) 1944* | 1943) 1942 
Manhattan 666,372| 674,190| 783,565| 546,654| 636,544) 511,497| 827,971| 404 383 
Bronx. .... 556°605| 659/042| 651'111| 48s's4s| 552'428| 401'667| 704319] Sa6'eos| aoests 
Brooklyn 941'862| 939'419]1,138/309| 8141523] 929/964| 766,618|1,249'972| 603'805| 747°101 
eens... 577,095] 538,467] '666,763| 453/465| 531,994! 412'697| '696,224| 352°532| 417'8S0 
jehmond ..... 66,570] 64,518] 76,082| 59,561, 621206| 49,679| 77/891] ~43°899| 49/6904 
Tesi... 2,808,594|2,775,636|3,315,829|2,362, 748|2,713, 13612,202,158|3,556,377/1,751,15612,145,472 


*Includes 339,176 war voters. 


Registration in New York City (1944)—Males 1,836,335, females 1,720,942: (1945) auies 1,141.45 
females 1,061,113; (1946) males 1,467,019, females 1,246,117; (1947) males 1,290,501; females 1,072,247: 
(1948) males 1,733,561, females 1,582,268; (1949) males 1,473,264, females 1,302,372; (1950) males 1,468,- 


453, females 1,340,141, 


Registrations in New York State (including N. Y. City)—(1940) 6,968,710; (1941) 6,555,097; (1942) 


5,173,465; (1943) 4,667,845; (1944) 7,212,996; 


(1948) 7,044,676; (1949) 6,368,995; (1950) 6,432,770. 


(1945) 5,166,552; (1946) 6,008,837; (1947) 5,679,633; 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 


Brief History of 


Source: 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minuit, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
erland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
dollars, and the town with a population of less 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. 

The first wooden church was erected in 1633. Two 
years later Fort Amsterdam was built on what is 
now the site of the Custom House. In 1642 the 
first public meeting place was built on the site of 
73 Pearl street. In 1653 a wall was built along what 
is now Wall street, as a protection against attack, 
being extended along Rector street in 1673. 

New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
Was incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English on September 8 of 

1at_year and it was then named New York after 
the Duke of York. ‘Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
Was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
was ceded to England, and the province and the 
city renamed New York. 

On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
and on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
New York was founded. A new city hall was 
completed at Bread and Wall streets in 1700, this 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 
1789, George Washington there took oath of office 
as first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a_stage 
route was started between New York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at 
public expense. 

On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ington, the Declaration of Independence was read 
to the American troops quartered in New York, 
near the site now occupied by the City Hall. The 
English captured the city on Sept, 14, 1776, and 
it was not until Nov. 25, 1783, that the city below 
Fourteenth Street was again under the control of 
the Americans. The final step in the establishment 
of the first American city government in New York 
City was completed on Feb. 5, 1784, when Governor 
George Clinton appointed James Duane as the first 


Mayor, 
By 1790 the city extended from the Battery to 


| State until 1797. 


the Municipality 


Legislative Manual of the State 


the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
Was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and the capital of the 
i On August 11, 1807, Robert Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,” made its trip 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed police 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first paid fire department was organized. 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the Bast 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. The 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 

Excavation for the first subway was made on 
March 24, 1900; it became operative on October 27, 
1904. In 1908 the Hudson river tunnels were opened 
to Jersey City; and on March 30, 1909, the Queens- 
boro bridge was opened; December 31, 1909, the 
Manhattan bridge was completed. The Holland 
Tunnel was completed November 12, 1927. ‘The 
George Washington Bridge was officially opened 
October 25, 1931. The Brooklyn-Battery tunnel was 
Officially opened May 25, 1950. 

On May 24, 1929, construction was begun of 
New York's first elevated express highway to run 
along the Hudson river waterfront, the last section 
was opened February 9, 1937; the West Side Im- 
provement, connecting this elevated express high- 
pied with the Hudson River Parkway, was opened 
October 12, 1937; the first link extending the high- 
way to the Battery was opened February 4, 1939. 

The area of the city is 320.26 square miles, its 
waterfront is 578 miles. Its estimated population, 
1951, was 7,984,000. 

In operation in the 1950-1951 school year New 
York City had 849 school organizations, as follows: 
elementary 586; junior high 89; high 54; vocational 
high 31; evening 89. Pupils registered in Septem- 
ber 1950 were: regular day schools 885,209; voca- 
tional high, part time, 6,948; evening schools 
56,161; total 948,318. 

By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by only one vote. The 
legislature overrode Westchester and joined it to 
the city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq, mi., or 26,017 acres. : 

On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs, 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough. of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County. became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and ‘Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the Mayor of New York as chief executive. 


New York City Hall and Other Public Buildings 


New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the huge new Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center.of varying architectural designs. 

The City Ha]l was érected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by yoseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest’ buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The south end of the park was cleared 
in 1938 of the unattractive Post Office building, 
erected after the Civil War. The new Post Office and 
Federal Office Building is at 90 Church St. 

The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
pers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
the Art. Commission and a museum. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
Aesk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
of Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
Jay and Henry Hudson: by John Trumbuil, 8. F. B. 
Morse and other painters adorn the walls. The 
City Hall is frequently used for the formal welcome 


of distinguished guests and municipal ceremonies. 

Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spat where the Reyolu- 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler through British tyranny 
in 1691. 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
It contains real estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row.. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph.A. 
Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 

FOLEY SQUARE BUILDINGS 

North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 

Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 


The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 


i 
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Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 
completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
Its 32-story tower is filled with federal offices and 
courts. North of it stands, the Supreme Court 
Building, of 1912, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
Stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
of a less ornate and more functional classical 
design. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
Commission, West of Centre St., facing south, is 
the Health Department Building, similar in design 
to the State building, erected in 1935 and contain- 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts. 
These official] buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, where green grass and plane trees 
relieve the stark aspect of granite and asphalt. 
Here office workers and even nurse girls with their 
young charges take the air. It occupies the site 
of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who. rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century, 
eee ened for horrified Londoners . by Charles 
‘ickens. 


THE NEW CRIMINAL COURTS 
On June 30, 1941, Mayor La Guardia dedicated 
the, new Criminal Courts Building and Tombs 


vy 


Prison, which stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 


as a parking lob, but will become a park. The 
Criminal Courts Building rises 17 stories and is 
faced with polished green granite and hard gray 
limestone. In contrast with more ornate buildings 
on Foley Square it is plainly functional. It con- 
tains 25 two-story court rooms, and the prison, 
which occupies 12 stories of the north wing, has 
835 cells and is connected with the court rooms by 
two bridges. 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 
Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury 
chambers, the Correction Dept., State. Parole 
Board, Children's Society, Legal Aid Society, pro- 
bation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, hospital and 
kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend; a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby, 


Area of New York City 


Source: Chief Engineer. Board 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. , 
Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


of Estimate, City of New York 
miles, breadth 10.9 miles; Queens, length 16.8 
miles, breadth 13.8 miles; Richmond length 13.9 
miles, breadth 7.3 miles. k 

The area of the incorporated City of New York, 
is, in square miles, as follows—(first figures are 
total area U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940; sec- 
ond figures show land area, exclusive of inland 
water, Board of Estimate, City of New York.)— 
(Bronx) 54.4-43.4, (Brooklyn) 88.8-76.07. (Man- 
hattan) 31.2-22.3, (Queens) 120.6-112.14, (Rich- 
mond) 64.4-60.31, 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


Manhattan: 
1. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 
St. (Washington Heights) 276* 
2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 
St. (Washington Heights) ............ 251° 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W, 
St. (Washington Heights) ........,.. 240* 
4. Audubon Avenue at ‘W. 193rd_ St. 
ORG IGBOREE! “ride... jce<tinteltens.» AAbcatyn ae 
5. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 
6 


(matural surface) ........... : 
. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface)... 230 


The Bronx: 
1. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
MERU UVER CORES featatn sUpieiace sit aaiscibiateras e geteials 276* 
2, University Ave, at Strong St. (Kings- 
He EL tee an cB RRR ais SRM cea ai ia 
3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 
Hill Road. (Mosholu) ......,....a.0-+ . 179% 
4. Private property within the loop of 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft, is the highest 
point on the Atlantic Coast between Maine and 
Florida. It rises from the Richmond Road at 
Dongan Hills on the rapid transit railway, and 
overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, 


, where the Vanderbilts. lie buried. 


Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St,, 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th a5 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
ee, Bridge water tower, at the street level, 
The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E, 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


Richmond; 
1, Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
and Little Clove Road .......4,./..-.. 264% 


' 2, Highest point in the city, south of 
the intersection of Todt Hill Road 
and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. of 
Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 


Terrace. Coordinate position Ww. 
20,000 S gOOG Sok Sook: Siew ae acer 409.8 
Brooklyn: 
1. Prospect Park West and 18th St........ 182.7" 


2, Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
near the entrance to Highland Park °167.7* 

3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, om Reservoir Hill.... 216.5 

Queens: 

1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet -west of Nassau 
County, TRO fi cgase alencgste's Sie alee n/a Shea 259* 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and B, 199th’ St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at. University Ave., 1 
192d St., 140,22; east approach to Washington 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New.York City Fire Department 


Yr. No. Loss Yr, | No. Loss Yr. No. Loss Yr. | No. Loss 
5 Dollars ||. 3} Dollars Pe " Dollars rte Dollars 
1939,./ 32,454) 8,600,544|/1942..| 28,294] 9,.346,835/11945, 33,410] 14,765,700|| 1948 40,522!19,784,125 
1940..| 28/413] 9,637,375)|1943; || 35,043] 9/186, haa! "991, ae 1249) 
1941,.| 34288] O'845°671 [l1944. 9,186,568/|1946. | 44,764) 16,991,465||1949,.! 44.407 20,249,930 


33,564]10,394,130/]1947. | 40,704]21/488'280 1950,-| 44/370|19/512'870 


see. oe oe 
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Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


ayors Terms Mayors ayors 
Thomas Willett... 1665 37 |Paul Richard... ../1735-1739|| 73 |Fernando Wood 
2 Thomas Delavall..| 1666 38 |John Cruger, Sr. ..]1739-1744|] 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann|1858-1860 
3 |Thomas Willett... 1667 39 |Stephen Bayard. ..|1744-1747|| 75 |Fernando Wood., .|1860-1862 
4 IC. Steenwyck.....|1668-1670]] 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 76 George Opdyke. . .}1862-1864 
5-/Thomas Delavall. . 1671 41 |John Cruger, Jr... .|1757-1766|| 77 {C. G. Gunther. . . .|1864-1866 
6 ,]/Matthias Nicolls 1672 42 |Whitehead Hicks..|1766-1776|| 78 |John T. Hoffman. .|1866-1 
7 ‘|John Lawrence.... 1673 43 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784 *T. Coman.......| 1868 
8 | William Dervail. .. 1675 44 |James Duane... .. 1784-1789|| 79 |A, Oakey Hall... .|1869-1872 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 45 {Richard Varick. ..|1789-1801]| 80 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1873-1874 
10 |S. van C 0 1677 46 {Edward Livingston| 1801-1803 -B.H.V: 1874 
11 |Thomas Delavall 1678 47 |De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807|} 81 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 48 |Marinus Willett. . .|1807-1808}| 82 
13 |W: Dyre.....]1680-1681|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810]| 83 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683)}| 50 |Jacob Radcliff. ...|1810-1811]| 84 
15 |Gabriel Minville. . 1684 51 |De Witt Clinton. ./1811-1815}| 85 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 As 1815 86 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .| 1686-1688 .]1815-1818]| 87 
-18 |Peter Delanoy....| 1689-16906 1818-1821}| 88 
19 |John Lawrence. .., 1691 1821-1824]| 89 
20 |A. De Peyster....]1692-1694 1825-1826}| 90 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .| 1694-1695 826-1827|| 91 |R. 
22 |William Merritt... ./ 1695-1698 .-|1827-1829|| 92 |Set: Wie tecnnateatee 
23 |J. De Peyster.... ./1698-1699 .|1829-1833]| 93 |G. B. McClellan. .|1904-1909 
24 |David Provost. . 1699-1700 1833-1834!) 94 -|William J.Gaynor. /1910-1913 
25 {Isaac De Reimer. .| 1700-1701 1834-1837 *Ardolphh. 1913 
26 |Thomas Noell 1701-1702 J ETS E 


27 |Philip French... 
28 | William Peartree 


29 |Ebenezer Wilson: .| 1707-1710 844-1845 *J. ¢. 32 
30 jJ. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711 5 verneyer .|1845-1846)| 98 |John P. O'Brien. . .|1933-1933 
81 |Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714 S le] 1846-1847}; 99 |F. WU. LaGuardia. . |1934-1 

32 |John Johnson ..../1714-1719|| 68 {William V. Brady .|1847-1848||100 Sicanes O’Dwyer/1946-1950 
33 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1848-1849!/101 |Vincent R. 

34 |Robert Walters... |1720-1725||, 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull| 1849-1851 Impellitteri. . |1950- 


35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726)| 71 |a. C. Kingsland.. .|1851-1853 
36 'Robert Lurting. ..11726-173511 72 'J. A. Westervelt...11853-1855 


*Acting. Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


Mayors of the City of Brooklyn 1834-1898 


“alGeorge Hall........| 1834 ||11|Conklin Brush,..... 21|Fredk, A. Schroeder . |1876-1877 
Jonathan Trotter. .-]1885-1836||12|Kaward A. Lambert. /1853-1854||22| James Howell. ... | 878-1881 


2 
3|Jeremiah Johnson. . ,|/1837-1838)|13/George Hall........ 855-1856 ||23|Seth Low...... + eee [1882-1885 
4\Cyrus P, Smith. ....|1839-1841}|14|Samuel S. Powell... . Jolie 24)Daniel D. Whitney. .}1886-1887 


5|Henry C. Murphy...| 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisc 


6|Joseph a dg. Se ia tale 1843-1844||16| Alfred M. Wood. 1864-1865||26|David A. Boody.. . .|1892-1893 
7|\Thomas G. Talmage. 1845 17|Samuel Rooth. .. 1866-1867 ||27|Charles A. Schieren, .|1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker. .|1846-1848}|/18}Martin Kalbfleisc! 1868-1871]|28|Fread’k W. Wurster .|1896-1897 
9|/Edward Copeland,.. 1849 19|Samuel 8. Powell. 1872-1873||(Became a borough of Greater 
10/Samuel Smith....:.. - 1850 20|John W. Hunter. .. .|1874-1875||New York January 1, 1898.) 


2 e 
Seal and Official Flags of New York City 
Source: The City Record ; 
THE CITY SEAL of the design the words “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 

Arms: Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a | Eboraci,”’ 
windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, in The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 
base a beaver, and on each flank a flour barrel. The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal, 

Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 
and holding in his right hand a plummet; his left A flag combining the colors, orange, white and 
arm. bent, his left hand resting on the top of the | blue, arranged in the perpendicular bars of equal 
shield; aboye his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- | dimensions (the blue being nearest te the flag- 
ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. | staff) with the standard design of the seal of the 
his right hand resting on top of the shield his left | city in blue upon the middie; or white bar, omitting 
hand holding the upper end of a bow, the-lower | the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Eboraci,’’ which 
end of which rests on the ground: Shield and sup- | colors shall be the same es those of the flag of the 
porters resting upon a horizontal-laurel branch. United Netherlands in use in the year 1626. 

Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the THE MAYOR’S FLAG 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New The same in design as the official flag of the city, 
Amsterdam by the English and the first use of the | except that upon the middle or white bar, and 
name of the City of New York. above the design of the seal in a semi-circle, there 

Crest: Upon a hemisphere, an American eagle | shall be five blue five-pointed stars, typifying the 
with wings displayed. five boroughs of the city. The dimensions of such 

Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half | flag shall be 33 inches by 44 inches. 


Street Numbers in New York City 


To find tha location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the fast 
figure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Ayenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


16| 7th Ave........: 12) Edgecomb Ave...add 134 


18 Above 1800 20|Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 

d 20] 8th Ave. 9} Lenox Ave. .. add 110 

- 9th Ave. 13| Lexington Ave...add 22 

see below: 10th Ave. 14| Madison Ave. add 26 


Up to 1500...add 45/11th Ave. an 15| Manhattan Av 
Above 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60|Park Ave.. 

Ave. of the Audubon Ave...,add.165| Pleasant Ave....add 101 

Americas (6th Ave) Columbus Ave...add 60/|St. Nicholas Ave.add 110 

subtract 12 or 13) Convent Ave. ...add 127| Wadsworth Ave..add 173 

West End Ave...add 60 


8th 8 crane rene ide Dri Bel 567, dr last fj d 
Broadway: Up to 754, below East 8th St. verside Drive: Below , drop last figure, ada 
vabove 754, apply above rule, but deduct following 72; do not divide by two. 

key numbers: Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 


From 754 to 858 deduct :29, ~ Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 
From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct. 18 from remainder. 


Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block, 
Numbering of these sireets start east and west from Fifth Avenue, ; 


“nN. 


peer oi 
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Population of New York City by Boroughs 


Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn 
1790 (U, S, Census) 33,131 1,761 4,495 
1800 Sa pu. 0,515 1,755 5,7 
ts10.>" at 96,373 2,267 . 
18200 ss 123,706 2,782 11,187 
1830 0—O eee 202,589 3,02 53 
1840 3 ‘ 312,710 5,346 47,613 
RHO! 4), * Sora 515,547 8,03: 138,882 
1860 Bs be A 813,669. 23,59: 279,12 
1870 ba eae re 942,292 37,39) 419,921 
Isso’ “ -| 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 
1g90 tee co 447216 88,908 8, 
AOU ste 850,093 200,507 1,166,582 
ESL “A 331,542 430,980 1,634,351 
1920 ES we | 2,284,210 732,016 018,356 
1930 - bis .| 1,867,312 1,265,258 2,560,401 
1940 ne i -| 1,889,924 ,394,711 2,698,285 
19501“ 1, bed 551 1,444,90: ,720,238 
1951 (estimate*).. 1,968,000 1/470;000 2,770,001 


MCity of New York, ancient of Health. 1Figures for 1950 are subject to revision. 
Ce cies bet Wek RE SS ek 


Brooklyn, Largest Borough of Greater New York 


Brooklyn, until 1898, was an independently ad- 
ministered city on Long Island, across the East 
River from New York on Manhattan Island. The. 
cities were friendly rivals in population growth. 
When Greater New York was formed to administer 
the whole metropolitan area, Brooklyn became the 
Borough of Brooklyn, with a Borough President 
instead of mayor. It covers King’s County and the 
Cerisus of 1950 gave it 2,720,238 ee as against 
1,938,551 in Manhattan, 


Administrative headquarters are in and around 
Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton and Joralemon Sts., 
built 1836-1849 as City Hall, and remodelled 1895. 
It is a 4-story marble building of Graeco-Roman 
désign, with pillars and a portico, a large flight 
of 20 marble steps, and a superimposed cupola. - It 
is the nucleus of the expanding Civic Center, 
which includes the new Board of -Transportation 
Bldg., completed April, 1951, and the older 14- 
story Municipal Bldg., the King’s Co. Supreme 
Court.and the King’s Co. Hall of Records. Cad- 
man Plaza. is being.developed to extend to Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Building of a war memorial has be- 
gun, but the proposed City prison and remand 
shelter has been postponed. 


Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. 


FROM BREUCKELEN TO BROOKLYN 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present: Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Nieu Utrecht, Amersfoort 
(Flatlands), Midwout, (later Vlissingen, now 
Flushing) and Bushwick. Later the English set- 
tled Gravesend, in which Coney Island is located, 
and these 6 make the modern Brooklyn. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 


‘name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 


and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834, In 1835 it had 24 529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057, Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A, Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
Yr, |No. of Est. No. of Est, No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est, 
bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost bldgs. | “ cost 
dollars dollars dollars dollars lars 
1940, 220) 35,352,440 819) 24,753,385) 2,222) 45,820,200) 6,779] 62,422,211 394] 1,606,708. 
1941 4 164| 43,769,233 802} 54,104,730} 1,778 35,899,200 6,053} 46,983,757 413} 1,637,595 
1942, 77 1,678,400 521] 6,371,108) 1,205) 14,248,900] 2,868] 23,287,903 2,863, 
1943. 32 2,032,350 95 429,600 231 429,802) 1,424) 12,473,787 158} 2,207,340 
1944, 22 23,525 52) 626,030 229) 6,065,559 548 81,360 48 98,834 
1945, 37 408,350 68 998,342 156} 2,855,980 571] (1,539,087 us 81,390 
1946. 80) 2,614,200 168] 1,640,867] 1,042] 10,358,883] 2,787) 21, 133, 550 210 771,795 
"947, 144) 25,139,278 608} 9,259,635) 1,439 19; 232) 918) 6,113 58,437,999 324) 2,608,825 
1948 169} 40,900,931 708| 14,497,690) 1,178 24/129; 285| 6,038) 81,826,917 431| 3,695,490 
1949. 187) 47,686,506 872) 29,682,954 ,142| 33,547,378) 8,572|145,365,342 599} 5,512,810 
1950, 148| 83,676,200\ 1,1811 50,960,911! 1,275| 49,262,441! 9,088 127, 336, 275' 1,078! 13,382,934 
From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed, 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
¥ aot E ¥ nr E ¥ ae 
Year|] o st, ear| o st. ear| of Est. Ye f ? 
‘ bldgs, cost bldgs. cost bldgs. cost ve bldgs. cans 
PSTESTEN (ennai | FEE eee | Pos wee | rate. paar 
1940, .|10,434 169 9ee B44 1943..] 1, con 23,973,8 87 ay eres 
ne | aOy 9)|1946..| 4,287] 36, S49. "395 1949. .}11,3721261,7 
1941. A 9,210 182,304,515||/1944,. 495, 308}|1947.. 8, 628 114, 678, 655/(1950.. |12,770 aon) 618, ‘390 
1942,.| 5,271) 54, 450, 196 1945. 309 3 883, 149}/1948. .| 8,524/165, 050; 313 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- 
Year Tene- | ments Com Estimated 
ments in in cost 

dollars __|| 

427 | 27,415 | 87,657- |101,200,240 

363 | 28,404 | 90,565 | 97,103,727 

87 5,154 | 15,993. | 18,983,000 

AL}. 1,063 4,147 3,193,262 

20 1,804 6,814 5,345,014 

& - 740 2;748 2,140,145 


Apart- 
Year Tene- | ments Boers Estimated 
ments in in cost 
Mars 
238. 435 1,836 1,491,200 
94 pOED soe wreaks ,330,415 
ZS!) 15,957 || jens ee 71,593,197 
£80! 521,660 -f.:.6.. a of 123,858,169 
. 305-| 22, 1045: -levincae es 144,876,050 


Realty Other | Realty of | _ Special. 
Than Corp's. Corporation | pepesat 


Dollars | - Dollars Dollars 


1,367,437,845 |. 711,40: 39 | 
: 1367,230 rao | beg ToRert 6 E 


ool, 18112' O31" 
1652,856, -18'396'138,! 
16/293,483,744 1,684,547,520 798'725,282 |  18776,756,54 
" ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 
‘ Including the Land 
Land Alone 


Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx 


ee oon 


Dien naar 3,424,225 2 380° og2" 400] 2'300, "397" 108 4;239,910,858| 3,216,641.925 
Reteieigle eneaeee 2/329,796,018| 4,310,761 ,2621 3,397,872,397 


GRoss wax RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 


Man- 
hhattan, |Brooklyn Queens 
Bronx 


an- 
hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year 


Bronx (Cal.) 
Cents 
2,93 
2.82 
.{2. 2.86 a ; 3.27 
1947-48. ||3.01-2.98| 3.01 3.06 2798 1951-52..|3.27-3.29| 3.28 3.27 


The basic rate (1951-52) was set at 3.08. The borough rates include local im: TaveDnenye: 
Exempt property values (1050-51)—Owned by the city, $4,687,211,571; owned by N. State, $1 
936,835; owned the U. S. Government, $354,441,900; miscellaneous, te 090, a3, 920; HeUstne 


$221,062, ois total $6, 330,404,226, 


New York City Bonded Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


Long-term debt Net funded Tax notes, Revenue biils 
As of corporate stock} Sinking fund debt, col. 1 capital notes and tay f 
July 1* serial bonds, & holdings less and anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes © 
dollars dollars dollars - dollars dollars 
3,054, 630, 186 534,650,516 -2,519,979,670 6,500,000" 76,000,000 
3'034'484/944 549,954,945 2,484,529,999 4,000,000 78,260,000 
2,963,706, 129 578,594,788 2,385,111,341 2,500,000 82,560,000 
904,266,263 616,641,926 2,287,624,337 2,100,000 54,800,900 
2,942,065,797 656,832,744 2, ,053 ,300,000 43,400,000 
2,895, 125,078 00,156,025 2,194,969,053 6,500,000 29,850,000 
2,856,717.190 742,350,331 2,114,366,859 43,500,000 25,400,000 
,892,405,879 784,197,951 2,108,207, 54,300,000 37,900,000 
ff 19 822,517,713 2,134,401,206 8,200,000 46,300,000 
3/139.894,614 866,616,090 2'273/278.524 37,620,000 57,000,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1st and terminates on June 30 of the year following. He 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY — : 


; Debt Debt 
: limit limit 
Consti- after Reserves} Umnen- Consti- after Reseryes| Unen- 
tutional | deduct- for cum- tutional | deduct- for cum- 
As of debt- ing all | projects bered As of debt- ing all | projects bered 
July 1 jincurring| out- author- | ‘ debt July 1 jincurring| out- author- debt 
power aneine ized margin power ae ized margin 
ebt: 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
70 }- 009 |. 


1 
he 
re 
iS} 
i) 
a 
o 
| Od. 
o 
bo, 
- 
igs 
© 
loz) 
-_ 


1941 1,é 174, 6 489 48,659 116,830 
1942 1,643,729 | 210,124 57,074 | 153,051 266,881 {62:76 104,806 
1943 1,629, 37 272,198 46,123 | 226,075 275,833 192,26 83, 

1944 1,613,485 | 328,387 54,805 }. 273, ‘ 88, 44,469 197,840. 46,628 
1945. 1,602,142 | 378,506 198,299 | 180.207 ||1950. : .|1,738:797 | 234,686 219, 533 16,153 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


, Expenditures 
Fiscal year - 
July ist Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
June 30th Revenues on & amotrtiza- other than Total 
a debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
dollars dollars dollars dollars” 
1941-1942... .........5 786,413,345 |_ 116: Ose, "853 71,352,229 608,229,291 790,570,173 
WQ4221948. o eiia bin cis we 760,570,339 110,129,877 73,101,664 569,148,916 752,380,457 
1948-1944......,..... 759,963,626 107,703,469 73,009,637 551,706,620 732,419,726 
15944-1945... 6s. s. ees 748,598,413 105,794,233 59,104,251 561 903 726,266,387 
1945-1946... ......... 783,090,174 105,598,201 67,334,985 595,756,084 768,689,270 
1946-1947 902,929,259 104;016,174 69,413,17 .641,69 918,071,046 
1947-1948 1,024,596,866 103,929,155 68,101,180 854,829,663 1,026,859,998 
1948-1949, , , 120,139,691 104,700,087 80,162,038 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 
1949-1950,, 1,144; ‘487,954 106, ‘634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169.703,655 


New York City Transit System in 1950 


New York is served by the largest municipally 
owned and operated transit system in the United 
States. On June 30, 1951, this comprised the fol- 
lowing route miles: 

New York City Transit System: 

Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 

PREPPING TE Cink b pletaieicidinis ost b Obip. ne ee wip ae 

Trolley Coach 

Bus 


814.18 


_ Total, New York City Transit System.... 
Privately Owned Lines: 
MTV iG ich cispers aie whjeiars'e’s «veg eine. 2 o\n 1.61 
TE tes on laine nit ss a Kinet ele (a) 720.92 
Total, Privately Operated Lines (a) ..... 122.53 
Total All Lines in N,Y.C. ..... nied eis 1,536.74 


(a) Includes 149.07 ‘miles of route in Nassau 
County. : 


CHANGES IN RATES OF FARE 


Rates of fare were increased July 1, 1950 by act 
of the Board of Transportation, S. H. Bingham, 
ch., approved by Mayor O’Dwyer. On city-owned 
and operated transit systems they were: 

1. On rapid transit lines, 10 cents. 

2. On surface lines, 10 cents, with an additional 
charge of 5 cents for transportation across White- 
stone Bridge. 

3. For a combined ride on surface and rapid 
transit lines when transfer is made at a designated 
transfer point, 15 cents. Of the total of 15 cents, 
7 cents is considered fare for surface lines, 8 
cents for rapid transit lines. 

Exemptions to transfer charges: 

(a) Free transfers from elevated lines to street 
cars bound for the Brooklyn end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge are issued at the Bridge-Jay.St. elevated 
station, Such transfers will be honored only at the 
intersection of Myrtle Avenue and Jay St. No 
charge will be made for a transfer to elevated lines 
at the Bridge-Jay St. elevated station from street 
cars operating from the Brooklyn Bridge to the 
intersection of Myrtle Avenue and Jay St. 

(b) No charge is made for transfer between any 
surface line terminating at the Brooklyn end of 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the IND Subway at the 
High St. station. 

(c) No charge is made for transfer to the Broad- 
way Elevated line at the Marcy Ave. station from 
a bus of the Meeker-Marcy line operating from 
Kent Ave. to Marcy Ave. Free transfers are issued 
at Marey Ave. station from the Broadway-Elevated 


line to ee eae y buses traveling in the di- 
rection of Kent Ave. 

4, For pupils in elementary or high school grades 
of public or non-public elementary or secondary 
day schools requiring transportation when travel- 
ing to or from school, the charges for such trans- 
portation on school is are: ~ 

(a) For those in the elementary grades a flat 
charge of $1 per month, whether the riding is on 
surface lines or rapid transit lines, or both.. 

(b) For those in high school grades: 10 cents 
per round trip on a surface line only; 10 cents a 
round trip on a rapid transit line only; 15 cents 
a round trip on surface lines and rapid transit lines 
combined, provided, transfer from one to the other 
is made at a transfer point. 

5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
panied by an adult, ride free of charge on hoth 
surface lines and rapid transit lines. 

6. Passengers may transfer free of charge be- 
tween lines of the three rapid transit divisions, 
BMT, IRT, and IND, -at transfer points, 

7. All existing transfer privileges between sur- 
face lines are continued. 


Privately-Owned Lines 


Also during the year the following changes were 
made in rates. of fare on privately-owned lines: 

Surface Transportation Corp. of New York (sub- 
sidiary of Third Ave., Transit Corp.) from 8 cents 
to 10 cents, effective July 1, 1950. 

Other lines, from 7 cents to 8 cents, effective 
July 1, 1950 and from 8 cents to 10 cents effective 
January 1, 1951. 

When passengers transfer between privately- 
operated surface -lines and City-owned rapid 
transit lines at transfer points, the charge for 
that’ portion of the combined ride which is on 
the City-owned rapid transit lines, is 8 cents 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT | 


During the year ended June 30, 1951, the City of 
New York expended approximately. $30,500,000 for 
additions and improvements on its transit proper- 
ties. The total of the City’s investment at that 
date was approximately $1,705,000,000 of which 
about $1,388,000,000 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and equipment of transit 
lines, and $317,000,000 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifica- 
tion Plans consummated in June 1940. 

The debt as at June 30, 1951, incurred in con- 
nection with the New York City Transit System 
ond the South Brooklyn Railway Company is as 

ollows: 


Total Transit Debt 


Construction 
and equipment 


Cost of 


unification Total 


Total outstanding debt. . 
Sinking fund reserve... . 
Unamortized transit debt 


$955,301,888.77 
54,422,607.21 52,925,404.78 
700,879,281.56 


It would have been impossible for the City to 
have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under 


$311,685,422.95 $1,266,987,311.72 
307,348,011.99 


258/760,018.17 959,639,299.73 


unification if the following exemptions of debt 


had not been authorized by constitutional amend- 
ments: 


EXEMPTED TRANSIT DEBT 


Total Outstandin é 
originally debt 
exempted ‘exempted 


Securities issued for contracts nos. 1 and 2 exempted as self-sustain- 


ing under the state constitution 


The 1950 Legislature of the State of New York 
gave the initial approval of a constitutional amend- 


ment exempting $500,000,000 from the City’s debt. 


limit for further transit development, including the 
construction of the Second Avenue Line and the 
required connections with existing lines. The 
amendment was also approved by the 1951 Legisla- 
ture and submitted to the voters at the general 
election in November 1951. Sue 


aoe 666,013,724.86 


$38,122,724.86 
228 ,566,897.68 
311,685,422.95 


578,375,045.49 


\ FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 

The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, included $43,273,606.50 for interest 
and $26,316,675.57 for amortization and redemption, 
a total of $69,590,282.07 for service on the transit 
debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,- 1952 includes $43,485,812.39 for interest 
and $27,840,077.23 for amortization and redemp- 
tin, a total of: .$71,325,889.62 -for transit . debt 
Service, : : oat SRE Sabha ee > 


$51,013,724.86 
300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 


NAY: City—Transit System, Tunnels, Bridges; Crime Statistics 


161 
RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
New York City Transit System a 
Year ended 
June 30+ Rapid transit Surface Total Heise Bossom 

1945...5. 5.2% 1,941,372, 167 499,447,592 2,440,819,759 1,038,010,812 75,431,283 
se SeaBocie "001,526,648 521,353,640 2;522'880,288 1,079,173,227 b6'090'832 
fy 2,051.4 9,978 '858,042 2'620.259'015 1,033/611/848 67,912,149 
1948.0 o os 2,031, 14 "410 632'310,951 "663,453,361 1;021,481'600 67,663,265 
1950.0000227° Vies0.s3'742 |  Gaa’sesiee7 | s'asatacrons | peTeecclooG S701 290 
1951 <. 2.2.21 b1/636;000,000 b590,000,000 | b2:226'000'000 ea Ce 


The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad carried 3,878,071 passengers during ‘the 1950 calendar year. 


*Privately operated, aOperated 


estimated. cNot available at this time. 


by The Board of Transportation of the City of New York. bPartly 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman, George V. McLaughlin, 
vice chairman, and William J. Tracy, vice chair- 
man, George E. Spargo, general manager and 
secretary. The Authority administers the following: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, opened for traffic 
May 25, 1950, is the newest and most modern of 
New York’s vehicular tunnels. It connects Brooklyn 
and Manhattan under New York harbor, with ac- 
cess at the Battery. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two trafic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water and the second longest vehicular tunnel in 
the world: The longest is under the Mersey at 
Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have an outside di- 
ameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating stations and 53 
Westinghouse fans, 8 feet in diameter, will supply 
25,000 tons of fresh air an hour through the tun- 
nels. A garage for 1,050 cars at the Battery is pro- 
yided. The tunnel cost approximately $84,000,000. 
The base toll is 35c per passenger vehicle. 

Bonds carrying 234% and 34% interest were 
sold to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. by the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority to finance 
its tunnel projects. On May 3, 1949, the Authority 
sold $141,500,000 bonds drawing 212% and 234%, 
part of which were to redeem RFC loans. 

The Battery Park Underpass, opened April 10, 
1951, consists of two vehicular: tunnels connecting 
the West Side Highway with South St. It is 3,200 
ft. long, including ramps, and cost $10,000,000. A 
final elevated highway, also begun in April, will 
connect South St. with the end of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Drive at Jackson St. 

Triborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
connects Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all.connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem. River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
Manhattan, "The Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 
miles. 5 : 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 


1939) connects The Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span of 2,300 feet makes it the fifth longest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The channel, width is 
1,000 feet. 

Henry Hudson Bridg@ (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. This bridge has the 
longest fixed arch in the world. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41815 feet. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Reckaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field’ completed July 
3, 1937, is located in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 14,000 cars, the 
largest single paved parking space in the United 
States. Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the, tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside. diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. 


Triborough Traffic 1950 


Triborougy oS: ci deleulee ne Cone aaa 27,006,142 
Bronx-Whitestone ............cesereees 14,291,551 
Henry ‘HUGsON. 5 :olsica kate Gelsiarensecotie mises 19,548,906 
Cross Bay Parkway.........seccsee eee 5,344,183 
Marine “PArKWaycnis «55 yifen a taal Wiens 5,292,326 
Jacob Riis Parking Field.............. 214,214 
Queens Midtown. ........5.ccc cree ee enes 12,426,047 

8,196,655 


Brooklyn Battery Tunnel 


For 12 months ending July 1, 1951, the Authority 
reported income of $24,417,798, an increase of 
39.6% over the preceding year. Cost of operation 
averaged 16% of revenues. In the same period 
106,282,096 vehicles used the facilities. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 
pa Arrests Arrests 
Year elie kates SNR Police Year |————_——————_ | Police| Police 
(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all} Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all| Force Dept. 
cide | Fel.’s |Crime xpend, cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
No. No. No. No. Dollars No No, No. No. Dollars 
1940.,-| 295 13,701 |895,675| 18,748) 67,041,871/|1946. 325 14,525} 697,734] 17,245 70,216,692 
1941. 230 12,578 |937,764) 17,952) 67,177,831||1947. 302 14,707| 758,205) 17,492 143,375 
1942. 253 11,914 |578,378| 17,582| 66,591,692//1948. 320 13,627] 783,359) 18,116] 94,697,137 
1943. 170 11,532 |369,047| 17,210} 66,760,756)/1949. 296 14,229] 963,795 18,562/102,031,389 
1944, 207 2,507 |458,280) 15,579) 68,870,317/|/1950. 271 |*13,903/1,044,652| 19,016|107,884,625 
1945. 282 13,340 |493,741| 15,068] 69,839,909 iz 


1950 quota of Police’Force, 19,978. 


*Other felonies are not inclusive of juvenile delinquency arrests, 


{ ‘ 


-12 commissioners, 6 from each state. 


162 New York City—Port Authority 
The Port of New York Authori 


Headquarters: 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self-sup- 
porting public corporate agency of the states of 
New Jersey and New York. It was created in 1921 
by treaty between the two states to deal with the 
planning and development of terminal and trans- 
portation facilities, and to improve and protect the 
por erce of the New Jersey-New York Port Dis- 


The Port Authority is administered by a board of 
, appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. The 
commissioners are: 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, ch.; Eugene F. 
Moran, Bayard F. Pope, S. Sloan Colt, Charles S. 
Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells. 

New Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., vice ch.; 
Donald V. Lowe, F. Palmer Armstrong, Horace K. 
Corbin, John Borg, John F. Sly. 

Charged with the protection of port commerce, 
the Port Authority appears before such regulatory 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 


Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal Maritime | 


Board in the interest of the unified port area. It 
maintains branch offices in Washington, Chicago 
and Cleveland to promote, the movement of com- 
merce through the Port ofpNew York. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland Tunnels 
and the George Washington Bridge, spanning the 
Hudson River, and its Bayonne and Goethals 
Bridges and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting Stat- 
én Island and New Jersey, join the two states into 


one metropolitan business, residential and recrea- | 


tional area. 
- Traffic for One Year 


Traffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
in 1950 was: Holland Tunnel, 18,125,787 vehicles; 
Lincoln Tunnel, 15,532,561; George Washington 
Bridge, 19,869,512, and three Staten Island bridges, 
5,997,414. The total traffic over the 6 Port Author- 
ity crossings during 1950 was 59,525,274 vehicles. 

Early in 1951, the Port Authority completed a 
new $3,200,000 viaduct at the New Jersey exit of 
the Holland Tunnel, carrying westbound motorists 
to the Pulaski Skyway. The Port Authority is also 
building a tunnel under 179th St. at an estimated 
cost of $8,400,000, to be completed in 1952. The new 
tunnel, in addition to the existing 178th St. tunnel, 
will connect the George Washington Bridge with 
the new Cross-Bronx Expressway, under construc- 


_ tion, and provide a direct artery to parkways in 


Westchester and New England. In 1951, the Au- 
thority announced plans for a third tube to the 
Lincoln Tunnel at an estimated cost of $85,000,000, 
to be completed in 1957. This third tube, with en- 
larged entrance and exit plazas on both the Man- 
hattan and New Jersey sides, will increase the 
traffic capacity of the Lincoln Tunnel by 50%. 


Marine and Inland Terminals 


The bi-state agency’s terminal facilities include 
the Port Authority Building (111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) housing the Union Railroad 
Freight Terminal; the New York Union Motor 
Truck Terminal at 325 Spring St., Manhattan; the 
Port Authority Grain Terminal and Columbia 
Street Pier at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; Port New- 
ark in Newark, N. J.; and the Newark Union Motor 
Truck Terminal. The Authority also opened the 
Port Authority Bus Terminal in December, 1950. 
This largest bus terminal in the world occupies the 
entire New York City block between W. 40th and 
W. 4ist Sts. and Righth and Ninth Aves., in Man- 
hattan, one block from Times Square, The ter- 
minal handles 130,000 daily inter-city bus pas- 
sengers, including 60,000 New Jersey commuters 
and long-haul passengers from all parts of the 


country. 
Four Great Airports 


The Port Authority is also engaged in the de- 
yelopment of regional airport facilities and the 
promotion of air transportation services to main- 
tain the New Jersey-New York Port District’s 
status as the crossroads of the world’s air lanes. 
The Authority undertook, June 1, 1947, under the 


ap of a 50-year lease with the City of New York, 
the development and operation of La Goarr = Air- 
epee} tet fe aver pee Airport 

ly c lewild Airport). A sim: 
en gee Airport and Port Newark was 


Port Authority, on A) 2, 1949, pure 
500-acre ‘Teterkore ‘Aimpork. Bergen County, N. J., 
for $3,185,000. 


region during that year of 5,081,025 air passengers, 
41°579,744 pounds of air mail and 205,939,088 


g. 

La Guardia Airport originally cost in excess of 
$45,000,000 and was opened Dec. 2, 1939 by the 
City of New York. It occupies 558 acres and is 
situated in the Borough of Queens. During 1950 
it handled approximately 10,000 passengers, 82,000 
lbs. of mail and 240,000 Ibs. of cargo daily. 

New York International, at Idlewild, Borough of 
Queens, was opened by the Port Authority July 1, 
1948 and was dedicated by President Truman on 
July 31, 1948. This 4,900-acre airport is as large as 
Manhattan Island from 42nd Street to the Battery. 
During 1950, 43% of all scheduled overseas air pas- 
sengers, 49% of all scheduled overseas air cargo 
and 53% of the total overseas air mail were han- 
dled at this terminal. In that year, the Port Au- 
thority completed construction of. Hangars 3, 4 and 
5, largest of their type. A new Operations-Cargo 
Building was also built to meet expanded require- 
ments for cargo space. A new control tower is now 
being constructed, so designed that it can become 
part of the airport’s future permanent terminal 
building. 

Newark Airport, a pioneer in the field of com- 
mercial aviation, is being further developed by the 
Port Authority. Some 880 acres of land have been 
acquired to permit southerly expansion into the 
Elizabeth area. A master four-runway plan now 
under way, will greatly increase the operating ca- 
pacity of the airport. Its rapidly expanding air 
traffic is indicated by the 1,000,000 air passengers 
and over 100,000,000 lbs. of air cargo.handled 
during 1950. The Port Authority has also completed 
plans for the construction of a modern $6,000,000 
terminal building to handle greatly increased 
traffic. Development of the trans-meadows section 
of the New Jersey Turnpike will place the air- 
port only 25 minutes from Times Square, 

The immediate assignment of Teterboro Airport 
will be to meet aviation requirements of private, 
executive and corporate aircraft, and to handle 
specialized types of air cargo. It is expected that 
this type of operation will continue at Teterboro 
until the growth of the regional air. activity calls 
for its expansion into a major airport. 


Air Services 


Transportation services and facilities that the 
Port Authority has recently supported in behalf of 
the New Jersey-New York region have included 
proposed helicopter service for passengers, mail and 
property within a radius of 50 miles of midtown 
Manhattan, bulk trans-Atlantic air cargo services 
on a demand area basis, low cost transcontinental 
air coach services and numerous domestic and for- 
eign air services. 


Railroad Tunnels to New York City 


Easy access to Manhattan is obtained by tun- 
nels that serve railroads, subway trains and motor 
cars. Railroad tunnels are: 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad North tunnels 
under the Hudson, Jersey City to Morton St., two 
single track tubes, 5,700 ft. long. Uptown tunnels 
connect with north tunnels at Morton St., extend 
to Christopher St. and to Ave. of the Americas 
(Sixth Ave.) to 33d St. South tunnels under Hud- 
son from Jersey City, to Church St. terminals at 


Cortlandt, Church and Fulton Sts., New York. Two 
single-track tunnels extend from Hoboken term- 
inal of Lackawanna R. R. to Washington St., with 
connections to Pennsylvania and Erie R.R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Tunnels under Hudson 
from, Pennsylvania terminal, New. York, to New- 
ark, N.. J. Two tunnels with two tracks each, 
60 feet below Manhattan street level, from Penn- 
Sylvania, station ,to East. River tunnels, . four 
separate one-track tubes, to Long Island City, 
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Notable Churches of Manhattan and Brooklyn, New York 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Morning- 
side Heights, Amsterdam Ave. and W. 112th St. 
(Protestant Episcopal) is expected to have the 
largest area of any church when completed. It 
was begun 1892 as a Romanesque building; the 
design was changed to Gothic by Ralph Adams 
Cram. First service was held in the crypt 1899; 
choir and transept were opened 1911. The- West 
front was begun 1925.. The church is 601 ft. long, 
146 ft. wide at nave and 320 ft. wide at transept. 
Two front towers will rise 266.5 ft. 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE. CORNER 

The Little Church Around the Corner is the 
name by which the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, 1 East. 29th St., has become famous. It. was 
so called in 1870 by a rector who, unwilling to read 
the burial service for an actor, advised Joseph 
Jefferson to apply there. It became the actors’ 
church. It is also widely known for-marriages of 
celebrities. Its grounds are entered through the 
Lich gate, revival of an ancient English custom. 


PLYMOUTH, CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS 

Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, Orange St., 
between Henry and Hicks Sts., Brooklyn, is fa- 
mous for its part in abolition of slavery during 
the pastorate of Henry Ward Beecher, 1847-1887. 
It was erected 1849 of red brick in plain meeting- 
house style. Here Beecher auctioned off a slave 
girl, Pinkie, to demonstrate the evils of slavery; 
she revisited the church in 1927.. Chas. Dickens 
spoke here in 1867. There is a statue of Beecher 
by Gutzon Borglum in the adjoining park, 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH 

Riverside Church, Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. (Baptist) was completed 1929 from French 
Gothic designs by Allen, Pelton and Collens. Its 
great tower is reminiscent of Chartres. The chief 
donor was John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The nave is 
215 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, 100 ft. high. The tower, 
100 ft. square, rises 392 ft., commanding the Hud- 
son river and contains 22 stories for church offices, 
as well as the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Carillon of 72 bells. , i 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Parish is the oldest 
colonial church edifice in New York. It stands on 
the block bounded by Broadway, Fulton, Church 
and Vesey Sts. with its entrance facing Church St. 
It was.designed by Thos. McBean, a pupil of Gibbs, 
the arehitect of St. Martins’ in the Fields, London. 
It was opened Oct. 30, 1766, and escaped the great 
fire of 1776. A monument commemorating Maj. 
Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec in 


1775, was designed by L’Enfant and placed before 
the high window under the Broadway porch. Here 
the remains of Gen. Montgomery were placed in 
1818. After George Washington was inaugurated 
President in 1789 he and the Congress walked to a 
religious service at St. Paul’s, and here a canopied 
pew was built for his use. The funeral services for 
President Monroe were held here in 1831. 
worthies of colonial days are buried in the grave- 
yard, where the monument of Geo. Cooke, first 
major English tragedian to play in New York, has 
been kept in repair by Edmund Kean, the two 
Sotherns, and the Players Club. The bell has rung 
the hours since 1797. 


Z ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL™ 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Roman Catholic) occu- 
pies a block facing Fifth Ave., between E. 50th 
and E. 51st Sts., opposite Rockefeller Center. It 
was begun 1858 in granite and marble in a Gothic 
revival style designed by James Renwick and remi- 
niscent of Cologne. It was opened in part 1877, 
and dedicated May 25, 1879. It has two towers and 
spires, a 26-ft. rose window. The Lady Chapel was 
opened in 1906. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL 

Temple Emanu-El, Fifth Ave. and 65th St., was 
erected 1929 by Congregation Emanu-El (Re-+ 
formed), which dates from 1845. It was built of 
limestone in early Romanesque style, its auditor- 
ium 77 ft. wide by 150 ft. long and 103 ft. high, 
the largest temple in the country. Noteworthy are 
the high arch at the entrance, the rose win- 
dow and 3 bronze doors. A chapel and community 
house adjoin the main structure. 


TRINITY CHURCH 

Trinity Church faces Broadway at the head of 
Wall St. It was built 1841-46 of brown sandstone 
in perpendicular Gothic, designed by Richard Up- 
john, is 79 ft. wide by 166 ft. long.and has an 
octagonal brownstone spire 280 ft. high, Its bronze 
doors were designed by Richard M. Hunt. Trinity 
Parish was authorized May 6, 1697 by William TIT 
of England through his Colonial Governor, Benj, 
Fletcher. The first church, 1698, was the first 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It was destroyed 
in the fire of September, 1776, during the British 
occupation. A new church, built 1788, was conse- 
crated 1790 in the presence of President Washing- 
ton. It was replaced by the present edifice, con- 
secrated 1846. In the churchyard are buried 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, Capt. William 
Laurence and other famous men, as well as 
Revolutionary soldiers who died in British prison 
ships. 


Education Statistics, New York City, 


Source: Board of Education 


School Year Average Average Number of Expenses of 
Ending in Daily aily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 
June Register |Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
No No. — Dollars 0. 

933,491 732 717 126,004,314.28 34,789 

887,937 725 712 123,402,086.81 33,198 

814,485 715 702 117,914,406.43 33,337 

762,460 712 699 114,519,399,.42 32,098 

750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 31,736 

734,127 709 695 126,337,936.47 32,510 

747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 32.745 

753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 33,241 

764,798 716 704 155,640,562.70 33,614 

765,283 1, 723 712 160,415, 594,47 34,034 


The Greater New York Fund 


e Greater New York Fund, organized in 1938, 
eo icentent philanthropic: organization which 
conducts an annual fund-raising campaign among 
business concerns and employee groups for ‘‘busi- 
ness’s share’ of the financial support needed for 
operating purposes by local hospitals, health and 
welfare agencies, including organizations and 
institutions operated under Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant as well as non-sectarian auspices. 

The campaign goals approximate about 20% of 


the total funds that must be.raised by the partici- 
pating agencies. In 1951 the total was $45,000,000 
of which the Fund asked business for $9,000,000. 

Any hospital or social agency in any of the five 
boroughs, providing free or below cost services to 
persons living or working in New York City and 
meeting recognized standards of operation, is 
eligible to share in the proceeds of d cam- 
paigns. In 1951 there were 423 such organiza- 
tions and institutions. 
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American Acad. of Arts and Letters 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership which is limited to 50 is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music. Only members of the National Institute are 
eligible for election. 

The academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
November, In May of each year the academy. and 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters hold a 
ceremonial at which new members of both organ- 
izations are inducted, medals awarded and fifteen 
$1,000 arts and letters grants given. An exhibition 
of the works of newly elected members and of the 
recipients of honors opens in the Art Gallery. 

Officers serving in 1950-51 were President, Paul 
Manship; Chancellor, Chauncey Brewster Tinker; 
Secretary, Mark Van Doren; Treasurer, Deems 
Taylor. 

Members—John Taylor Arms, Gifford Beal, Ber- 
nard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, 
John Alden Carpenter, Gilmore D. Clarke, William 
Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, Barry Faulkner, 
William. Faulkner, James Earle Fraser, Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Robert Frost, Charles Hopkin- 
son, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Archer Milton Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon 
Kroll, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippmann, Archibald 
MacLeish, Paul Manship, John Marin,-Frank Jew- 
ett Mather, Jr., Frederick Law Olmsted, Eugene 
O'Neill, Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, Edward W. 
Redfield, Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Henry H. Shepley, Robert E..Sherwood, John Sloan, 
Albert Spalding, Eugene Speicher, John E. Stein- 
beck, Deems Taylor, Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
Mark Van Doren, Charles Warren, Adolph Alex- 
ander Weinman, Thornton Wilder, Mahonri M, 
Young. 


For 1951 awards consult index. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres of diversified land in the northern and 
western parts of Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. The 
Bronx River, with a gorge and waterfall, is one 
of its natural features. Along the banks of the river 
is the Hemlock Grove, with 3,000 native trees. 

The museum includes a herbarium: of more than 
2,250,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference 
library of more than 56,000 bound volumes and 
225,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s largest 
combined library on, botany and horticulture; a 
display of economic and fossil plants. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 
tender plants from more southern climes. In the 
Floral Display House there is a continuous show 
from November through May. The Tropical Rain 
Forest, naturalistic plantings of begonias, aroids, 
aquatics, tropical ferns and of cacti and other suc- 
culent plants of the Old and New Worlds, as’ well 
as the collections of living plants that are useful 
to man, are on continuous display the year around. 

Announcements of courses of study, free pro- 
grams, and special exhibits are mailed free. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 
vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other cultural movements. It administered, until 
recently, the Academy of Music, which is to become 
a part of Long Island University. It also has 
charge of Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
located at Eastern Parkway, Washington and Flat- 
bush Aves, The City of New York contributes to 
the latter three organizations... 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 . Brooklyn 
Ave.;..provides 2 .wide-.variety, of. activities. for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 


groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of “‘gar- 
dens within a garden.’’ Some of the gardens are 
the Rose, Rock, Iris, Herb and Wild Flower gar- 
dens; mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums 
and water lilies. The model Children’s Garden is 


now 40 years old. The laboratory building, erected , 


1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and plant virus research laboratorise. 


Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egypt section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gaugin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase’ is often shown as a unit. 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., 1665; the latest a par- 
lor and dining room of c. 1820 from Irvington, N. J. 

Its collections from South America from before 
the arrival of the white man to today are excep- 
tional in the United States. The Peruvian textiles 
are many and of excellent quality. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern Frénch and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a general reference library of art and ethnology. 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Publie Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 37 branches, 
six sub-branches, and numerous agencies for the 
distribution of books in schools, hospitals, camps. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City at a cost 
of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. There are separate 
Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. The library 
serves the largest children’s reading public in the 
country. Its juvenile circulation reaches more 
than 2,200,000 a year. 

In the last year of record 704,300 card-holders, 
equivalent of the tenth largest city in the U. S., 
borrowed 5,967,054 books. 

The library has a total collection of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 volumes. Notable are the collec- 
tion of music books and scores, books on costumés, 
chess and checker collection, Civil War books, 
World War cartoons, and Old Juvenile collection. 
A large collection of phonograph records is avail- 
able for home use. Framed prints of fine paint- 


} ings are also circulated. Special reference work, to 


assist business men, is done in the Business Refer- 
ence Branch at 197 Montague St. A unique service 
for young: people is offered in the Youth Library of 
the Bedford Branch, Franklin Ave. at. Hancock St. 

Chief- Librarian is Francis R: St: John: Officers 
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are: Henry J. Davenport, pres.; Robert E. Bl 
vice pres.; Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. 
mey, treas. Board of Trustees, 1950-51: Joseph 
D. Allen, Philip Blank, Elizabeth M. Brennan, Ig- 
natius P. A. Byrne, M.D., Dominick Corso, Marlon 
Crary Ingersoll, Chauncey F. Levy, D.D.S., Frank 
P. McGowan, Charles J. Mylod, Charles. Pratt, 
Harriet T. Righter, Paul D. Shafer, Sidney S. 
Tedesche, Edward A. Vosseler, Gregory Weinstein. 
Ex-officio, the Mayor of the City of New York, the 
Comptroller, the President of the Borough of 


Brooklyn, 
The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt with sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

In this setting are e. ited fine examples of 
sculpture, painting, stained glass, metalwork and 
furniture of the Middle Ages. Outstanding are 
the major part of a set of tapestries depicting the 
Nine Heroes, one of the only two known surviv- 
ing series of 14th century tapestries, and the 15th 
century tapestries representing the Hunt of the 
Unicorn. 

Three .rooms of the new Treasury, opened in 
June, 1951, display about 200 objects of medieval 
art. The Chalice of Antioch, earliest known 
Christian chalice, is on view in the main room of 
the Treasury. 

The site of the Cloisters, the building, and in 
large part of the collections, are the gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The Cloisters is open to the public Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays 1 to 
5 p.m. (1 to 6 p.m. May through September); holi- 
days 1 to 5 p.m. It is closed on Mondays. Admis- 
sion is free except Fridays, 


Cooper Union Museum 


The Cooper Union Museum for Decorative Arts, 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y., was founded 
1896 by the granddaughters of Peter Cooper as 
a division of his ‘‘Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art.” 

Collections include: textiles from 1500 B.C.; 
drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, 
metalwork, costume accessories, wallpaper; 13,000 
original drawings for ornament and decoration by 


European and American masters from the 16th to 


the 20th century; representative collection of en- 
gravings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso; 
works by American artists including Winslow Hom- 
er, Thomas Moran, F. Hopkinson Smith, Daniel 
Huntington and Frederick E. Church. Special ex- 
hibits are also shown. 

The Museum Library, which is one department 
of the Cooper Union Library (the first free reading 
room in New York), contains books, pamphlets and 
auction catalogs on fine and applied art, including 
@ special collection of engravings and original 
books of design of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. The Picture Library contains 1,040 
scrapbookswand over 500,000 classified clippings 
and_ photor~aphs. : 

The Cooper Union Free Forum series is held 
three times weekly in the Great Hall where Abra- 
ham Lincoln made his famous pre-nomination 
speech Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve presidents besides 
Lincoln and many other personalities have spoken 
there. 


Empire State Building 


Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th Sts., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
structure in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower, used by NBC. Completed May 1, 1931 
by Starrett Bros. and Eken, Inc., from plans by 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, on the site of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 
69 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 25,000 
tenants. There are observation stations on the 
86th and the 102nd floors. The first president of 
the building corporation was Alfred E, Smith, and 
among the directors have been Pierre S. du Pont, 
Louis G. Kaufman, August Heckscher, John J. 


Raskob. Controlling interest in the corporation 
was purchased by a syndicate in 1951 for dai ents 
Rae Chepuitioy ict aioe ait ieee Gates a 
= ve 
ane we 4 e street, killing 13, 
Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern is located at Broad and Pearl 
Sts. A fine example of Colonial architecture, it 
was erected, 1719, as the DeLancey mansion. It 
was acquired, 1762, by Samuel Fraunces and was 
then known as Queen’s Head Tavern; after harsh 
use in the 19th century, it was fully restored 
by the Sons of the Revolution in the State of New 
York, and is their headquarters. A restaurant uses 
the first floor. 

The Museum contains numerous relics of the 
Revolution, historical paintings by John Ward 
Dunsmore, and water colors of scenes of the Revo- 
lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. The Long Room 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers, Dec. 4, 1783. 


Freedom House 


Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers-were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Robert P. Patterson, former secretary of war. It is 
housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, estab- 
lished by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
“‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.” The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y:, facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘“‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.” 

Organizations that make their headquarters’ in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World Student Service Fund; the 
Labor League for Human Rights, and _ the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service. 


Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 

21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919), 
' The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
tagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terberch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El] Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinek, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and’ Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as inthe 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits’ and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest:and 
@ notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
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third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 


American Geographical Society 

The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1852 and is primarily. a research institution. Its 
Object is the advancement of geographical know!- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions; issues publications, maintains a library and 
Map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 
reséarch. 

Most recent publications of the Society are 


"World Geography of Petroleum, edited by Wallace 


E. Pratt and Dorothy Good, and the New York 
Walk Book, revised edition, edited by R. R. Platt. 
' The Society’s collection contains 127,602 books 
and periodicals, 214,399 maps, 2,964 atlases and 
35,358 photographs. oF 


Governors Island : 


Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains about 200 acres and has been a 


U. S. Army headquarters for over 150 years. It is. 


now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 

military activities of New England states, New 

York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a “‘big 

black A,’’ superimposed on a red and white back- 

eee is a familiar sight on the streets of New 
ork. 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erlands, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘‘His Majesty’s governors,’’ and for 
this reason is called Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col, Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3$ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls.of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison. for 
Contederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks’ the site of original Revo- 
lutionary fortifications. In 1810 it was called Fort 
Columbus; the name Fort Jay’ was restored in 1904. 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, Shafter, Merritt, 
Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, Leonard Wood, Bliss, 
Bullard, Ely, Summerall, Drum, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith and now in command, Lt. Gen. Willis 
D. Crittenberger, 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. @. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S, Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott. Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull, 

Publications comprise The Hall of American 
Artists series, and numerous pamphlets honoring 
American artists and architects, : 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New-York’ University on Uni- 
versity Heights in: the Bronx, New. York,.N. Y. The 


Hall and adjoining bu 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or 


are now eligible. 
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Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors. 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 


women of distinction, 


representing every 


state. 


Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 


associations. 
up to and including 1950. 


1900 ~ 


John Adams 

John James Audubon 

Henry Ward Beecher 

William Ellery Channing 

Henry Clay 

Peter Cooper 

Jonathan Edwards 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

David Glasgow Farragut 

Benjamin Franklin 

Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 

Asa Gray . 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Washington Irving 

Thomas Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse ’ 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 


John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
Mary Lyon 
James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 
William ‘Tecumseh 

Sherman 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Emma Willard 

1910 

George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


Following are the 83 names chosen 


1915 

Louis Agassiz 
Danicl Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 

Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 


Walt Whitman 


1935 
Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
1945 


Sidney Lanier 

Thomas Paine 

Walter Reed 

Booker T. Washington 
1950 

Susan B. Anthony 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 

Gorgas - 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 


Hayden Planetarium 


The Hayden Planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 81st Street near Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, N. Y., is a theatre ~ 
of the sky. Here, guided by an astronomical com- 
puting mechanism, the stars and other heavenly 
bodies are projected by rays of light on a 75-foot 
dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. About 
9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth magnitude 
are shown. 

In recent years a great variety of sky-shows 
have been presented, among them Conquest of 
Space, Riddles in the Sky, Trip, to the Moon, See- 
ing the Invisible and the End of the World. A 
special Christmas show is givén each December in 
which various theories regarding the identity of 
the Star of Bethlehem are discussé¢d with the aid 
of the Planetarium projector, Peeeha 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting- scientific exhibits. including a 
large collection of. meteorites and. several trans- 
parencies of the world's: finest. astronomical photo- 


graphs. A series of unusual dioramas, the Willetts 
Memorial exhibit, dramatically illustrate the anat- 
omy of basic weather cycles in three dimension. 

Amateur interest: in astronomy is encouraged by 
making facilities available to the public for instruc- 
tion’ in telescope making. Anyone may make a 
mirror for his own telescope at cost by registering 
for these courses. Additional Planetarium activities 
include a special course for school teachers where 
in-service credit is given, as well as several popular 
lecture series for children and, adults in basic as- 
tronomy. 


Hispanic Society of America 


The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M. Huntington, is a free public museum 
and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and to the presentation 
of their culture. It occupies two monumental 
buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 

* 166th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N.. Y. Its 
paintings include primitives of the Catalan, Ara- 
gonese, Valencian and Castilian schools, works of 
-the 16th and 17th centuries. by Morales, El Greco, 
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Zubaran, Ribera and Velasquez, and of the i8th 
century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 
clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and So- 
rolla, whose canvases on the regibns of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mor- 
esque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles’ 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by|Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study, The Society regularly issues His- 
panic studies,and has published over 600 works 
to date. The museum is open weekdays, except 
Monday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. 
The Library, open 1 to 4:30 p.m., is closed Sun- 
days, Mondays and holidays 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. Its. collections, the most extensive in the 
Western Hemisphere, cover 5,000 years, represent- 
ing the cultures of the ancient world and the Near 
and Far East as well as the arts of Europe and 
America. It is open daily 10°a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun- 
days and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
Certain sections are closed Mondays and Tuesdays. 

Large areas of the Museum, many painting gal- 
leries, and the Armor Hall are now closed due to 
reconstruction, but a representative selection of 
works of art from every department is being kept 
on view. Temporary withdrawal of exhibits will 
be necessary from time to time as rehabilitation 
progresses. Such éxhibits will be reopened as 
quickly as conditions permit. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The collection of European paintings, including 
oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and drawings, 
numbers more than 3,000. \Among recent acces- 
sions are: The Annunciation by Gerard David, 
Portrait of a Member of the Wedigh Family by 
Holbein, Elizabeth Farren by Lawrence, Study for 
the Head of the Virgin by Leonardo da Vinci, Ia 
Orana Maria by Gauguin, L’Arlesienne by Van 
Gogh, together with other distinguished French 
Impressionist paintings from the bequests of Wil- 
liam Church Osborn and Samuel A. Lewisohn dnd 
old masters from the collections of Edward S. 
Harkness and Mary Stillman Harkness. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable; Corot, 
Courhbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Dtrer, Gains- 
borough, Giorgione,-Goya, El-Gréco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Eyck, Velasquez, Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, etc. 


AMERICAN ART 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture presént a well-rounded survey of the progress 
of the arts .4 this country from Colonial times to 
the present. Artists represented include Allston, 
Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, 
Copley, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, 
Mount, Peals, Ryder, Sargent, Smibert, Stuart, 
Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Portraits 
of the 18th century are in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings ac- 
quired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented by purchases of works 
of contemporary artists. A competitive exhibition, 
American Painting Today—1950, open to all artists 
living in the United States and offering $8,500 in 
prizes, was held at the Museum in December, 1950. 
Award-winning pictures in this nation-wide com- 
petition were: Basket Bouquet by Karl Knaths, 
Centurion’s Horse by Rico Lebrun, Fish Kite by 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and Nine Men by Joseph Hirsch: 
Honorable mentions were given to Ethel Magafan 
for Lonesome Valley and to Sara Provan for Bird, 
Fish, Fruit. The Museum sponsored a nation-wide 
competitive exhibition, American Sculpture—1951, 


open to all sculptors who were permanent residents 
of this country and carrying prize awards totaling 
$8,500, which opened Dec. 7, 1951. 


AMERICAN ROOMS 


Also included is a wing devoted to the decora- 
tive arts in this country from the 17th through the 
first quarter of the 19th century. In rooms recon- 
structed in most cases with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room. from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthnight ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a comprehensive collection of Pennsyl- 
vania German decorative arts. The south exterior 
wall of the American Wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank formerly at what is 
now 30-32 Wall St., built. between 1822 and 1824. 


PRINTS 


The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engray- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such’ as Mantegna, Diirer, 
Rembrandt and Goya, the collection includes early 
woodcuts and engravings used by cabinetmakers, 
architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, writ- 
ing masters, embroiderers and lace-makers. There 
are also important series of trade cards, bookplates, 
and cigarette insert cards. Prints are exhibited in 
the Print Gallery, and those not on view may be 
seen in the Print Study Room on Mondays through 
Fridays, 2 to 4:45 p.m, The Study Room is closed 
except by special appointment from June 15 
through Labor Day. 


ANCIENT ART 


Egypt—The Egyptian collection presents a chron- 
ological picture of this highly-developed civiliza- 
tion. Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected 
about 4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, 
rebuilt. in its original form; a series of painted 
wooden funerary models from the tomb of the 
Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); jewelry 
and other treasures of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor- 
Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three princesses of 
the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size and colossal 
statues of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1500 B.C.) and 
small works of art of the New Kingdom and later. 

Greece & Rome—Notable among numerous ex- 
amples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a Greek 
statue of a youth; a number of Athenian sculptured 
gravestones ranging from the 6th to the 4th century 
B.C.; Roman copies of two statues by Polykleitos, 
the Diadoumenos and the Amazon; Greek and Ro- 
man pottery; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harp- 
ist of ce. 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., among them'a statue 
of the sleeping Eros. 

Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near East contains some Assyrian re- 
liefs. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
B. C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
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from Persia of the first millennium B.C. are on 

display. Ancient Persian pottery and a collection 

of sealstones are arranged chronologically. 
ORIENTAL ART 

‘The Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern col- 
lections contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
“Anhalt’’ carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
Tan collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near Bast~- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
eavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, both Hindu and Mohammedan, is repre- 
sented by miniatures, sculpture, a room of carved 
wood from a Jaina temple, and jewelery. 

Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
nese paintings rank second only to those in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.. The Chinese ce- 
tamic collection is the best in this country and 
rivals that of the British Museum. 

The textiles, especially the Manchu court robes, 
form one of the best collections in the world. 
There are also a few very fine examples of Japa- 
nese painting and sculpture and a small but good 
representation of Japanese prints, The Bishop and 
Converse Collections of 17th and 18th century jades 
are representative of that phase of Chinese art. 


MEDIEVAL ART 

The-collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, together with those at The Cloisters, 
form the most important assemblage of medieval 
art in America. Collecting toward the turn of the 
century by the late J. Pierpont Morgan and subse- 
quent gifts by his son J. P. Morgan brought to the 
Museum world-famous groups of Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Nota- 
ble sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and 
furniture have been enriched by other gifts and 
purchases. The metalwork of the Migration 
Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver treasure, sil- 
yer plates from Cyprus, Byzantine enamels, jewelry 
and ivories are outstanding. The Gothic tapes- 
tries, ranging from the 14th century to the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance, are unique. A stained- 
glass window from Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head from 
Nétre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less and sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

Of decorative arts of the Renaissance the little 
intarsia room (c. 1480) from. the Ducal Palace at 
Gubbio is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Renaissance interiors in any museum. The 
sculpture of this period includes fine examples 
by Leoni, Lombardo, Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossel- 
lino, Torrigiano and Vittoria. The majolica forms 
the most distinguished group of this material out- 
side of Europe. Outstanding in the realm of Ren- 
aissance goldsmiths’ work is the famous Cellini 
cup. Tapestries include two unique French hang- 
ings from a set made for Diane de. Poitiers. 

In the decorative arts of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in France the Morgan collection alone con- 
tains a wealth of French woodwork, furniture, 
ormolu, decorative paintings and faience. The col- 
lection of gold, enamel’ and jewelled snuff-boxes 
and dance programs is one of the most compre- 
hensive in existence, as is the collection of French 
Silver. The group of Beauvais and Gobelin tapes- 
tries includes a famous set of ten representing the 
Months of the Year, the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr, Among the French sculptors represented 
are Bouchardon, Caffieri, Clodion, Coysevox, Fal- 
conet, Girardon, Houdon, Lemoyne, Pajou and 


‘on ee ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 


ance; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhac, 


in-chief in the Netherlands. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as thosé of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America and a 
section devoted to the basic types of instruments, 
models and tools. 

The European section of about 1,300 objects in- 
cludes the first pianoforte built 1721 in Florence 
by Bartolomeo -Cristofori, still in playing condi- 
tion; the earliest known virginal, built by Johan- 
nes Rueckers in Antwerp, 1581; a double harpsi- 
chord by Ludovicus Grovvelus, 1600; numerous 
virginals, among them examples by Jerome de 
Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, and others; 
clavichords dating from 1537 to the 18th century; 
@ rich array of pianoforti, among them a piano by 
Johann Andreas Stein, Augsburg, 1778 and two 
violins made by Antonius Stradivarius, the Fran- 
cesca and the Antonius, dated 1694 and 1721. 


COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute, with a direct entrance at 
83rd Street, provides for designers in fashion, the 
theatre, motion pictures and related fields and for 
students, a practical source of inspiration and 
reference through its collection of thousands of 
authentic garments and accessories, covering three 
centuries. Study-storage areas, special workrooms, 
a classroom and a library of books, periodicals, 
fashion plates, sketches, etc. are available to Cos- 
tume Institute members. Changing exhibitions are 
open to the public. The great textile collections of 
the Museum are available to the public in the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room.. 

The Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, 
in Fort Tryon Park, N. ¥. (See separate article, 
The Cloisters, page 165.) 
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Museum of American Indian 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York 32, N. ¥., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the niuseum, 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phiets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
the Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 


The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd_ and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y¥., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions, Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship. models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present: a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
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period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance were: Charles Dana Gibson’s New York, New 
York Heirloom Jewelry, Old New York photos from 
the Percy C. Byron Collection of more than _5,000 
items, and Opera in New York. 

The Department of New York Iconography con- 
tains over 200,000 views of the city in various media 
dating from 1636. The file of theatre programs 
dates from 1775 and is supplemented by play manu- 
scripts, designs, costumes, posters and photo- 
graphs, The Costume Department has about 1,000 
costumes from 1717 to the present, The library, de- 
voted exclusively to New York City, has over 50,000 
Mss. and documents and is open by appointment 
only. The Educational Department conducts guided 
gallery tours, motion pictures, illustrated lectures, 
concerts, a monthly story hour and programs for 
teachers, school children and college students by 
appointment. The museum is open weekdays from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays and holidays 1 p.m. to 
5 p.m., closed on Mondays. Admission-is free. 


Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., was organized in 1929 to en- 
courage and to develop the study of modern art 
and the application of such art to industrial and 
practical activities and to furnish popular in- 
struction, The museum embraces painting and 
sculpture, architecture, industrial and manual art, 
the graphic arts, photography, and motion pic- 
tures. Itscirculating exhibits of the visual arts have 
brought a first-hand experience of modern art to 
people in hundreds of localities throughout the 
United States and possessions. Collections include: 

Paintings: A most representative 20th century 
collection; especially strong in the schools of the 
United States, Paris, Mexico and pre-Hitler Ger- 
many; a few excellent late 19th century European 
paintings, 

Sculpture: The most complete collection of sculp- 
ture of the post-Rodin. period; strong in the 
classic French and German masters and the most 
original younger masters. 

Drawings and Prints: A valuable collection by 
20th century masters, together with many im- 
portant works of the late 19th century. 

Architecture: A unique collection of models and 
enlarged photographs of modern architecture. 

Motion pictures: Surpasses in quality and quan- 
tity any other collection. Strong in the American 
film throughout its history, the German and Rus- 
sian films of the 1920’s, the French films of the 
1930’s, recent British and American documenta- 
ries, ‘‘primitives’’ and the avant-garde, 2,500 
films (about 18,000,000 feet). 1300 are available 
for projection; of these seme 700 are included in 
daily museum showings. The Museum’s circulating 
films are enjoyed by as many as 1500 organizations 
around the country. 

Photography: An important collection of 20th 
century photographs with a large group of 19th 
century prints going back a hundred years. 


‘Museum of Natural History 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
founded 180y; occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited-large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
yeconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at - the huge 
tyrannossaurus, others are captivated by the great 
hall devoted to 750,000 specimens of birds of the 
world. In the Hall of Primates monkeys and apes 
are displayed close to primitive man. In the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial: building emphasis is on 
the animal life of New York state, and here birds, 
insects, reptiles and mammals are shown, The 
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results of expeditions by Theodore Roosevelt are 
also exhibited. 7 

The new Felix M. Warburg Memorial Hall, 
opened in May, 1951, depicts the interrelation of 
man and his environment in brilliantly conceived 
panels, featuring a modern, new approach in ex- 
hibition technique. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a.45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have hegun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D.. A 76-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s’ elephant Jumbo, a 
model of a copper mine, a Lindbergh plane, the 
bathysphere of William Beehe and many other 
objects are to be seen here. Associated with the 
museum is the Hayden Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 


This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. ¥Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards and donations of 
works to institutions, . 

Officers: President, Lawrence Grant White; 1st 
Vice-President, Sidney Waugh; 2nd Vice-President, 
Ogden M. Pleissner; Corresponding Secretary, Eliot 
Clark; Assistant Corresponding Secretary, Gilmore 
D. Clarke; Recording Secretary, Harriet Frish- 
muth; Treasurer, Arthur Crisp; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Dana Pond. 

Council: Walter Biggs, Ralph Fabri, Everett 
Shinn, Karl Gruppe Gordon Grant, Louis Bouche. 


Academicians, 1950 


Painters: Ivan lLeLorraine Albright, Louis 
Bouche,. Alexander Bower, John Carroll, Edwin 
Dickinson, Henry Lee McFee, Louis Ritman, Helen 
Sawyer. 

Sculptors: Karl Gruppe, Eleanor M. Mellon. 

Architects: William F. Lamb. 

Aquarellists: Warren Baumgartner, Henry Gas- 
ser, Hardie Gramatky, C. Peter Helek, Theodore 
Kautzky, John W. McCoy, II. 


Associates, 1950 


Painters: Eugene Berman, Joseph de Martini, 
Stephen Etnier, George Grosz, Hobson Pittman, 

Sculptors: Robert Bros. 

Graphic Arts: Harold C. Geyer, Gene Kloss. 

Aquarellists: Mario Cooper, Philip L. Dike, John 
Gannam, 


American Numismatic Society 


The American Numismatic Society, founded 
1858, maintains the only numismatic museum ih 
the country at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 

The museum is devoted to coins, medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
numismatics. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. to the present, as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

On. exhibition is a type collection of coins struck 
in the United States from colonial days until the 
present, including the special series of commemo- 
rative pieces. Tokens or ‘‘store cards’’ issued by 
merchants during the Civil War period and the 
Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin struck by 
the Confederate States of America, form a part 
of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are devoted to 
coins of the ancient Greeks and Romans, medie- 
val and modern Europe, the Orient and South 
America, 

A library covering every phase of numismatics 
is housed in the museum building. 


New York Historical Society 


The New York Historical Society (founded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The socicty 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating 
to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730, 
of -New- York's’ first newspaper, the New York 
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Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. The manuscripts include the 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Luther 
Bradish, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
200 George Washington letters. 


Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 


The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
posters and other historical material. 


Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War in New 
York, the remains of the famous equestrian statue 
of King George III, and the statue of William 
Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), champion of the 
American cause in Parliament; some original 
furniture of Federal Hall, where Washington was 
inaugurated first President, and an almost com- 
plete collection of the John Rogers plaster groups 
with 35 of the original bronzes: 
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The Port of New York Gallery is 
the maritime history of New York and is 


The Society also possesses the 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his “Birds of America.” 


Non-Objective Paintings 


The Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 1071 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., is supported by the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. In the paint- 
ings represented, the artist, instead of reproducing 
concrete objects, uses absolute forms such as cir- 
cles, squares and triangles in rhythmie combina- 
tions and color-variations to express his concept of 
space beautification. The non-objective movement 
started in Europe in 1908 and now has its center in 
the United States. Loan exhibitions are sent from 
New York to Paris and other European museums, 
In April, 1951, the Foundation acquired a 13-story 
apartment house at Fifth Ave., and 88th St., ad- 
joining the museum, where eventually a new 
museum, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, will be 
built. Mr. Guggenheim, who died in 1949, left $8,- 
000,000 to the Foundation and designated that 
$2,000,000 be used for a new museum. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 38 branch libra- 
Ties in Manhattan, 20 in: the Bronx and 7 in 
Richmond. 

During 1950-51 the Library had special exhibits 
of the work of famous printers; portraits of George 
Washington; the Jewish Book; American Book Il- 
Tustrators, 1940-50; Magic in Books; Clara and 
Robert Schumann; historical prints of West of the 
Mississippi; lithographs by George Biddle; the Ne- 
gro and music; historic valentines; famous printers 
of 1450-1950; a Melville centenary exhibit; early 
editions of Gray’s Elegy and Fifty Textbooks of the 
Year. Among its permanent exhibits are U. S. 
Postage Stamps, a Washington Irving collection, 
the history of printing and 18th century paintings 
and portraits. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on re- 
sults of literary research. Its recent publications 
include Bluejackets With Perry in Japan, edited by 
Henry F. Graff; Robert Fulton, Engineer; The 
Negro; The G. I. Stories; Goethe and Music—Paro- 
dies, by Frederick E. Sternfeld; Unrequired Read- 
ing, by Irwin S. Edman; The Edward S, Harkness 
Collection; Personal Names, by Elsdon C. Smith; 
Dr. Johnson and Fanney Burney, by Joyce Hem- 
low; Catalogue of Lithographs of George Biddle. 

The Reference dept. has over 3,300,000 books and 
well over 1,250,000 readers a year. The number of 
visitors to the central building runs from 8,000 to 
10,000 daily. From July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950 
the Library and its branches and substations lent 
for home use a total of 10,064,718 books. 

Typical of the book circulation are the figures 
for May, 1951; home use, adult, 598,946; juvenile, 
254,504; total 853,450. 


BERG COLLECTION 


This collection was founded (1940) by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 


books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed $750,000 
as additional endowment. 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 


This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are approximately 5,000 volumes. They 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in the 
printed accounts of 15th-century American ex- 
ploration, and include historical, literary and 
economic material relating to the development, 
enjoyment and commercial status of tobacco and 
the tobacco industry. It is a rare book as well as a 
subject collection. 


SPENCER COLLECTION 


The Spencer Collection. of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
“‘Tickhill Psalter,’’ an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Officers, 1948-1949: Morris—Hadley, president: 
Henry Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Lar- 
sen, second vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, 
secretary; Henry Bruére, treasurer; Ralph A. Beals, 
director. 

Board of trustees, 1948-1949: George Arents, 
Vincent Astor, Ralph A. Beals, Henry Bruere, 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, William Adams De- 
lano, John Foster Dulles, Morris Hadley, Mildred 
McAfee Horton, Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., Roy 
E. Larsen, Julius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, Carl 
H. Pforzheimer, Charles Pratt, Roland L. Redmond, 
Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Myron C. Taylor, Janetta 
Whitridge, Ex-officio; the Mayor of New York, the 
Comptroller and the President of the Council. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd fioor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 160,000 vois. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to. those 
wishing to enter the city’s service. 
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Pierpont Morgan Library 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
St., New York, N. Y., is based on collections be- 
gun by J. Pierpont Morgan in 1889. In 1924 his 
son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an en- 
dowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father. On March 26, 1924 the Library was 
incorporated. as an educational institution by the 
New York State legislature. Its collections are 
open to students engaged in research and the 


exhibition rooms are open to the public daily, 9:30 | 


a.m. to 5 p.m. excepb Sundays, holidays and dur- 
ing August. 

In 1951, the Library held three major exhibi- 
tions: a comprehensive display of Gilbert’ and 
Sullivan material, an exhibition of recent acqui- 
sitions, and The French Tradition. The Gilbert 
and Sullivan exhibition, Nov. 17, 1950 to Feb. 19, 
1951, included manuscripts, librettos, scores, post- 
ers, Dlaybills, photographs, and letters. Every 
one of the operas was represented. Many items 
showed the phenomenal popularity of Gilbert and 
Sullivan in America. . 

In the display of Acquisitions of the Past Year, 
Mar. 5 through Apr. 7, were such treasures as a 
Bohemian manuscript Bible of 1391, in Latin, with 
historiated initials; the Fouquet Book of Hours 
with exquisite illuminations from the atelier of the 
French 15th-century painter; over 600 letters from 
Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
largely unpublished; autograph manuscripts of W. 
Somerset Maugham, and Walt Whitman and early 
Sones drawings by French, German, and Italian 
artists. 

In The French Tradition, Apr. 25 to Oct. 13, 
notable French contributions to art and literature 
from the 9th through the 19th centuries were 
exhibited as an American contribution to the 
2000th anniversary of the founding of Paris. On 
exhibition were examples from the libraries of 
such famous owners as Grolier, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Diane de Poitiers. Included among the 
manuscripts and letters were Zola’s Nana and his 


public letters concerning the Dreyfus case; Bal- 
zac’s Eugene Grandet, Diderot’s Le Neveu de 
Rameau, and an original autograph poem by La 
Fontaine. Drawings by Watteau, Boucher, Claude 
Lorrain, Poussin, and Fragonard were shown. One 
of the most magnificent items was a gold and 
jeweled book cover of the 9th century, probably 
made for Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the 
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Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
1923, by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 Hast 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late President. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,”’ his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
The mounted lion, shot by the former President 
in Africa, attracts younger visitors, 

Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as @ 
reproduction of a well-tc-do American home of 
the middle nineteenth century. Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in his earliest childhood. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER; RADIO CITY 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 175,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
Building—was started in September, 1931, The 
most recent addition is the 33-story Esso Building. 
The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 549,- 
856 sq. ft., more than 1244 acres, of which 450,705 
sq. ft. are leased for a long period from Columbia 
University. Rockefeller Center pays Columbia an 
annual rental of $3,500,000. The lease runs until 
2015 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center: RCA 
Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West (243 
ft. tall), Radio City Music-Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO 
Building (409 ft. tall), Center Theatre (109 ft. 
tall), comprise Radio City. The studios of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the American 
Broadcasting Company, recently merged with 
United Paramount Theatres, are located in the 70- 
story RCA Building. 

The ten other structures are: The United States 
Rubber Co. Building (278 ft. tall), British Empire 
Building (90 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise (90 ft. 
tall), Palazzo D’Italia (92 ft. tall), International. 
Building Nusth (92 ft. tall), International Build- 
ing (512 ft. tall), Time & Life Building (490 ft. 
tall), Associated Press Building (226 ft. tall), 
Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. tall), Esso 
Building (424 ft. tall). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 32,000 work there 
and 128,000 persons visit there every day. In the 


Center are the business offices of more than 
1,100 companies and their subsidiaries, 

In the Center are 24 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage: U. S. Post Office; government 
passport bureau; group of 12 landscaped sky gar- 
dens; consulates of 20 foreign countries; many spe- 
cial exhibitions; an employee gymnasium, and, in 
season, an outdoor skating pond. The RCA Build- 
ing, in gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground 
area of 99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on 
the Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 
468 ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above 
the street. The Rainbow Room is now open at the 
cocktail hour. 

Radio City Music Hall, the largest indoor theatre 
in the world, seats 6,200 people. Center Theatre, 
seating over 3,000 is now operated by National 
Broadcasting Co. as the world’s largest television 
theatre. 

A series of sub-surface concourses 212 miles long 
—air conditioned and flanked by specialty shops— 
provide pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the 
buildings and streets. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 51st 
Streets, 315 ft.-west of Fifth Ave. From Fifth Ave. 
a promenade, the Channel, leads toward the Plaza. 
It is 57 ft. wide and 200 ft. long and contains six 
shallow reflecting pools surrounded by shrubs and 
flowers. At the end of the Channel lies the Lower 
Plaza, a court 125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide used for 


| ice skating in the winter, and for an outdoor cafe 


in the summer. The Prometheus Fountain, by 
Paul Manship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


Daily Commuters to Central New York City, 7 to 10 A.M. 


Estimated by Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
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- A statue known the world over and symbolizing 
to European immigrants the freedom and security 
Tnibatenee"Wis Wasa" pplity town athe 
nlightening the World, pop’ y 
Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s island in the harbor 
of New York. Rising 305 ft. above the water line, 
this substantial figure of a woman holding aloft a 
torch that is illuminated at night, is located 2,950 
yards southwest of the Battery in Manhattan and 
yeached by a ferry that accommodates well over 
500,000 visitors a year. The island is the property 
of the Federal Government and is administered 
by the National Park Service of the Department 


‘of the Interior. 


The United States owes this great symbolical 


statue to French friendship and the personal en- 


thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr, 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
is known in France for a number of famous works, 
foremost among them the sculptured lion com- 
memorating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 
also the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 
Washington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 
Lafayette’s arrival on American shores that was 
placed in Union Square, New York. During the 
Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 
States. He was moved by the idea of placing a 
statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 
to bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 
American Union, in which E. de Laboulaye was 
active, he solicited contributions from French 
citizens, supplying a large part of the expense 
himself. In France 180 cities formed committees 
and $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


ous Parts of Statue Exhibited 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His model for 
Liberty was his mother, Charlotte Beysser Barth- 
OQidi. He made a 9-foot cast in plaster and then 
enlarged it four times to 32 ft. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections:. Wood patterns 
Were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
Was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe's island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. : 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
tan Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 
‘ serk on the ill-fated Panama Canal project at 

é time. t 


CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 


On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn laid the 
cornerstone for the pedestal on Bedloe’s island. 
This was to be built on the foundations of the 
star-shaped Fort Wood, which had’ been erected 
by the Government in 1811. The fort originally 
mounted 70 guns and had a garrison of 350. The 
island, which was originally owned by Isaac Bed- 
loe, was purchased by the corporation of the city 
ef New York during 1759, in order to erect a pest 
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of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000;. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs, or 225 tons. copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from: the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which will hold 30 persons, but 
not the torch. The statue is open every day of the 
year. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The dir-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost “to’ me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!”’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


: Ft. |In. 
Height from base to torch. .............| 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch.........| 305 | 1 
Heel to top of head.........seeeeccevee| All | 1 
Length) of Hand, occ 5.5 bi cess cisigiyemiare aie aif cod OMe 
Index finger....... we hineie un awe piss einer 8/0 
Circumference at second joint........... 316 
Size of finger nail... ......., +. - 13x10 in. 
Head from chin to cranium.............) 1713 
Head, thickness from ear to ear..........]° 10 | 0 
Distance across the eye. .....sseeceeecs 2) 6 
Length of nose. ......... pie isle sisiace sah ore 4/6 
Right arm, length........... eescecectee.| 42] 0 
ht arm, greatest thickness...........| 1210 
Thickness Of Waist.......-eeccceeeesees} 351] 0 
Width Ofmouth sc. <i). a aicnivurls seaclenic et 3) 0 
Tablet, length, . 23 | 7 
Tablet, width. ; Pies peek 3a nid 
Tablet, thickness se 210 


Artificial Rainmaking in New York 


National attention was directed to artificial 
rainmaking in 1950 when the City of New York 
was faced with depletion of water in reservoirs 
and hired Dr. Wallace E. Howell, director of Mt. 
Washington Observatory in New Hampshire, to 
experiment with rainmaking at a fee of $100 a day. 
New York reservoirs at Croton and in the CatsRills 
were down to 33% of capacity at the beginning. of 
1950. Dr. Howell began experiments April 12, 
‘seeding’ the clouds over the Catskills with dry 
ice from airplanes, and also using ground genera- 


tors that sent up mists of silver iodide. Althouch 
results could not be attributed to this work, the 
water in the reservoirs rose throughout the year 
until, at the beginning of 1951 they were 100% 
full and overflowing. Minor floods: brought de- 
mands for damages from upstate farmers who 
pinned New York City. 

na general discussion of artificial rainmakin 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. c. 
reported that most meteorologists agree that after 
some cloud seeding rain or snow in small but 
measurable quantities has fallen. 
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ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


Zoologists say that present-day animals have re- 
mained virtually unchanged for vast periods of 
time. Not so the zoological gardens in which these 
unchanging species are exhibited; most zoos are 
forever enlarging, modernizing, developing new 
and more attractive ways of showing the variety of 
animal life. 

The New York Zoologica] Park, familiarly known 
as the Bronx Zoo (185th St. and Southern Blyd.; 
Bronx Park-East 180th St. line of IRT) pushed 
ahead with its improvement program in 1951 by 
removing the bars from the exhibit area for its 
two Asiatic and one of its African elephants. When 
the Elephant House was built in 1908 it was gen- 
erally believed that elephants had to be exhibited 
behind bars—and the stronger and higher the bars, 
the better. In 1942 the Zoo disproved this to its 
own satisfaction by removing the bars from the 
west half of its Elephant House yards, replacing 
them by: low stone walls and a slightly sloping 
moat. In 1951 the same treatment was given to 
the southeastern quadrant of the yards. The same 
trend—to take down bars and use low walls and 
moats—is discernible in most of the larger zoo- 
logical gardens of America and Europe. 


Huge Gorilla Drowned 


Deep water moats were responsible, however, for 
tragedy in 1951. On Sunday afternoon, May 13, 
the Zoo’s magnificent 438-pound Lowland gorilla, 
Makoko, slipped and fell into the one deep spot 
in the water moat surrounding his enclosure out- 
side the new Great Apes House (opened in the fall 
of 1950), and was drowned while 1,200 spectators 
watched. The water moat was purposely built wide 
and deep to make absolutely sure that none of the 
large anthropoids could escape from their barless 
out-of-doors enclosure and reach the public. Nev- 
ertheless, there was only one spot that was six 
feet deep and thus over the head of the male gorilla 
—and it was at this very spot that the animal 
chanced to fall. 

While it was virtually certain that gorillas can- 
not swim (the Zoo officials had been unable to turn 
up any positive statements to that effect, but the 
preponderance of evidence was that they cannot), 
it had been taken for granted that even a non- 
swimming gorilla would make an attempt to clam- 
ber out of the water. Consequently two strands of 
cable, one two feet under the water and the other 

-only two inches beneath the surface, had been 
strung around the perimeter of the water moat to 
provide hand and foot holds for any animal that 
accidentally fell in. Makoko made no attempt to 
save himself. When he fell into the water, he sank 
to the bottom and stayed there—and drowned. A 
Zoo keeper finally dived in and tugged his body to 
the surface; keepers and a police emergency squad 
with oxygen tanks worked over the body of the 
great ape for more than two hours, but without 
success. 

Subsequently the Zoo closed all its outside en- 
closures at the Great Apes House and started re- 
construction.of the moats, making them shallower 
and with gradual underwater steps so that the 
animals cannot get in over their depth except 
deliberately. 

Although there are more than thirty gorillas in 
the United States at the present time, Makoko and 
Oka, approximately 13 and 11 years old, respective- 
ly, were the only pair-in the country that were 
anywhere near breeding age. .The Bronx Zoo had 
hopes of being the first zoological garden in the 
world to produce a baby gorilla, but Makoko’s 
death postponed that hope for at least 10 years. A 
“replacement’’ for Makoko, a year-and-a-half-old 
male Lowland gorilla named Mambo, was acquired 
a few weeks after the death of Makoko, but by 
the time the youngster reaches breeding age (be- 
lieved to be about 12 or 13 years), the female, Oka, 
may be too old to be the mother of the first zoo- 
bred baby gorilla. : 

Platypuses from Australia 


But even if its gorilla-breeding hopes were 
dashed, the Bronx Zoo is not entirely out of the 
Stork Sweepstakes. In 1947 it acquired three duck- 


es 


billed platypuses from Australia—a male named 
Cecil, and two females named Betty Hutton and 
Penelope. Betty subsequently died, but Cecil and 
Penelope have thrived and have been on exhibition 
for one hour each afternoon during the sumimer 
months, in an out-of-doors Platypusary. During 
the cold winter months they have been kept in se- 
clusion in small versions of their summer Platy- 
pusary, in the basement of the Zoo’s Bird House. 
And, because the male platypus has poison spurs 
on his hind legs and is known sometimes to use 
them against females, Cecil and Penelope have 
been kept strictly apart. 

During the winter of 1950-51, the Zoo’s General 
Curator Lee S. Crandall held many long confer- 
ences with his associates about the advisability of 
taking a chance on putting Cecil and Penelope to- 
gether, in the hopes of producing a fertile egg from 
which a young duck-billed platypus might hatch— 
for these strange, primitive creatures from the 
other side of the world are egg-laying mammals, 
While he debated, Cecil and Penelope took mat- 
ters in their own hands; first Penelope, and then 
Cecil, found loose and rotting boards in their win- 
ter Platypusary, and started making nightly ex- 
cursions at liberty inside the screened cage where 
their sleeping boxes were placed. The first thing 
the General Curator knew about it was when. the 
Platypus keeper came in one morning to report 
that he had found Penelope asleep in Cecil’s bur- 
row, and Cecil in Penelope’s. After that convinc- 
ing demonstration that Cecil had no lethal inten-/ 
tions against Penelope, the General Curator cut 
his deliberations short and ordered the two ani- 
mals quartered together, in their out-door Platy- 
pusary which has an earthen bank at one end, all 
ready for Penelope’s nest-burrow if it does seem 
that an egg is imminent. 

Duck-billed platypuses have been exhibited out- 
side Australia only once before; that was in 1922 
when a single animal lived for about seven weeks 
in the Bronx Zoo. They have bred in captivity 
only once, in the Healesville Sanctuary in Victoria, 
Australia, when David Fleay, the Australian 
“Platypus Man,’’ had a baby hatched to a pair 
in his possession. 


Six New Male Lions 


Other major projects at the Bronx Zoo include 
the restocking of Lion Island in the African Plains 
exhibit with six vigorous young male lions, replac- 
ing three elderly specimens which had lived-on the 
island since 1941, and the rebuilding of one of the 
Zoo’s restaurants to provide a large, modern cafe- 
teria to serve the upwards of 2,500,000 visitors who 
each year visit the country’s biggest zoo. 


THE AQUARIUM 


Since the closing of the old Aquarium at the Bat- 
tery in 1941, some of its tropical fish exhibits have 
been continued in the Bronx Zoo. Late in 1950 a 
contract was signed between the City of New York 
and the New York Zoological Society, providing 
for the construction of a $6,500,000 Aquarium at 
Seaside Park, Coney Island. However, the Society 
decided that this is not the time to undertake such 
a project, and it is being held in abeyance until 
conditions improve. 


Whitney Museum 


The Whitney Museum of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y., was 
founded 1931. by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
for the advancement and the dissemination of an 
appreciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum’s Permanent Collection 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
drawings. 260 sculptures and 1,000 prints. All 
works in the collection are by American artists 
with emphasis on work by living artists. 

The Museum holds comprehensive annual ex- 
hibitions- of contemporary American paintings, 
sculpture, watercolors and drawings, and retro- 
spective and historical exhibitions of all phases of 
American art. Books on American artists of the 
past and present are published by the Museum. 


Three tons of feathers—enough to fill half a dozen medium-sized rooms in a warehouse, were 
burned by the Conservation Dept.,-State of New York, at Yonkers, N. Y., May 17, 1951, in 


conforming with a law against the use of wild bird plumage for millinery, The state in 1941 passed a 
law requiring confiscation of all remaining stocks of such plumage by May 15, 1951. The law was in- 
tended to halt the indiscriminate slaughter -of wild birds- for millinery decorations. ---~ : 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington: died April 15. 


18%6—June 4, Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 


1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United Biates, 


_in Washington; died Sept. 19. 


pane Ost. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 


cago, 

1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. oat 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan, 30, William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tueky.—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 

1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army Officers. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
Finland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia.—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. 
fe pepe a00v 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 

pain, 

1913—Jan, 23, Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of War.—Feb. 23, Francisco I. Madero, President 
Of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 


Ignited World War I 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
Qater part of Yugoslavia). by Gavrillo Princip. 


1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam. President of Haiti. 


1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian | 


Premier, in Vienna, 


1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm,—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Cvarina.Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of ‘their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Hkaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von Hichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest,— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 


1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
hanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
avarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin, 


1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcalténago. i 


1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.— Aug, 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
tials, Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier in Tokyo, 


1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
Minister, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.— 
Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of the 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister in Rome,—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain.—June 
29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
“Pancho” Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico, 


1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament. 


1926—May 25; Gen. Simon Petlura, leader of 
Ukrainian Republic, in Paris. 


1927_July 10. Kevin O'Higgins, Vice-Presi 
the Irish Free State. =o dent of 


ditch of Cr 
teh, "and Dr. George Basaritchik. 

an his nephew; Dr ent aad 
of Mexico in San Angel, Mexico. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14. Premier 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. : 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by a Russian exile, Paris.—May 
16. Ki Inukai, Japanese Premier, Tokyo. 


Attack on Roosevelt 
1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fl 


cuted on March 20, 1933.—April 30, 
brother of King Hedi of Afghanistan, shot to death 


1934—July 25. In Vienna, Englebert Dollfuss. 
Chancellor of Austria. by Nazis in the chancellery 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, in 
Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Sergei 
Mironovich Kirov, of Communist Political Bureau, 
in Leningrad. 

1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, 
who was slain by Long’s bodyguards. 

1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier; 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 


Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein). 63. 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 

1942—May’ 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal by Germans, and Lidice levyelled.—Dec. 24. 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61,-in Algiers. 

1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne. (Walter E. Guinness) 
British Resident Minister in the Middle East, and 
his chauffeur in Cairo, Egypt. 

1945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 

i946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old King 
of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Bangkok 
dead of a bullet wound—July 21, Gualberto Villar- 
roel, President of Bolivia, in La Paz. 

1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Kar) Swierczewsk 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, aan 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1948. 

1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36, @ Hindu.—May 1. Christos Ladas, Greek 
Communist, by bomb in Athens, 


Count Folke Bernadotte 


1948-—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area_of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 

1949—June 26, Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul; South Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 4. 
en eee Sor ae of Sarawak, in Kuching 

ov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chal a 
dent of Venezuela, in Carachs. AIRE eee 


Attempt on Truman’s Life 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinat - 
dent Truman, two men identified as reba ei A 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a@ 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7 for the murder of Coffelt He 
received the death penalty, to be executed Oct. 26 

1951—Mar, 7. Ali Razmara, anti-Communist 
Premier of Iran, in Tehran.—July 16; Riad es- 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem, 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 
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Marine Disasters Since 1850; Major War Losses 
wy + eee show lives lost. Only more ested disasters are listed.) 
—burned, —collision, —d: ed, -(E loded. t 
ae ) Snaps Scambler (F)—foundered at sea, wrecked, ‘Bras.—Sraail 


(M)—sunk by mine, (S)—sunk 

ian, Br.—British, Fr .—French, Bera 

Mar, Royal Ad lalde OW) off Margat 400 

F y' lelaide e. 

June 17 Griffith (B) on Lake Brien ciaddteta 300 

Noy. 12 Edmund (W) in es HS RA 100 

Jan, 24 Amazon (B) off Scilly Is........... 100 

Feb. 26 Fenenneea ne a from Queenstown:. 454 

July 27 ee B) on Hudson River... 0 

Aug. 20 Atlantic (C) es Lake Hrie...:...... 

Feb. 15 Queen Victoria Gy) near Dublin....' 67 

Feb. 16 Independence e) off Lower Calif... 140 

Apr. 11 Jenny pend ED ist San Franc. Bay.. 31 

ay William & Mary sunk off Bahamas.. 170 

Sept, 29 Annie Jane (W) off Scotland....... 348 

Dec. 24 San Francisco (F) bound for Calif... 240 

Dec, 30. Staffordshire fo 2 near Seal Island... 178 

Jan. 20 patted (WwW) on Ranibay niet Aeon 380 

Jan. 28 B) at New Orleans eo iss 60 

Mar. 1 oa Ay jase ow (V) from Liverpool. 450 

Apr. 15 Secretary ( (5) San Pablo Bay, Calif. 50 

Apr. 16 rogoitan (@) on Long Beach, N.Y. 311 

ay 10 Lady ent (F) from Madras..... 400 

Sept. 27 yee Py! (Cp ort Cape Race, N. F...... 350 

Sept. 29 Albany (V) bound for New York.. 193 

Nov. 13 New Era (W) on New Jersey coast.. 300 

Noy. 13-16 11 Br. transports 6 (D); 
Prince (S) has CRP ielerrad. sicies 500 

Jan, 27 Pearl (E) near Sacramento, Calif.... 56 

May John (W) off re WUBIN yee cede a 046 200 

Jan. 30 Chilean warship Cazador (W) 314 

Bepinasee Pacitics(V)0.55 . cea. tr teeclats sme 288 

Sept. 24 Niagara (B) on Lake Michigan..... 60 

Nov. 2 Lyonnais (C) ree BN cai weet oats 260 

eb 20 2. DEIN PesbaC V9 (a 0.8 niciniahcteosiaie'daletsss chore 150 

May 31 Ponlsiann @) near Galveston, Tex.. 55 

June 26 Montreal (B) Quebec to Montreal... 250 

Aug. 20 Dunbar (W) near Sydney, Australia. 120 

Sept. 12 Stet Aue oe SURE ATOMG FON 3% 10 

June 13. Pennsylvania (E) on Mery ty R.. 160 

Sept. 13° Austria (B) in Farr sees Sheleiviatela:« 471 

Apr. 27 Pomona (W) aoe Liverpool. . 400 

eOct. 25 Royal Charter mee on Anglesea coast 446 

Feb. 19 Ondine (C) a, iideford diate dave Siar ce OO 

Feb. 19 Luna (W) off Barfleur, France...... 100 

Feb. 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N.S. 205 

Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan.. 300 

CIVIL te 1861-65 
186. 

Mar. 8 Cumberland, Congress (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac "(Cont.) 

Mar. Battle of Merrimac (Conf.) and Monitor 
(fed.)—Monitor withdrew after com- 
manding officer was wounded 

Dec. 31 Monitor (S) oe ae Hatteras 

Feb. 7. Orpheus (W) off New Zealand.,.... 190 

Apr. 27 Anglo-Saxon (W) off Cape Race..... 237 

Apr. 27 Ada seat San Pedro, Calif.. 50 

June x Alabama (Conf.) supk by Ang ee (Fed.) 


‘eb. Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 
(Gont, ) off Charleston, 8S. C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9.was lest. First recorded sink- 
ing of warship by spe es ae: 


Apr. af Syitans (E) on. Mississippi River... .1,450 
Aug. agile Speed (F) near Sag fa eee 265 
Oct. i Youstmite Monit Rista, Calif.:.... 42 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay....... 230 
Jan. 30 Missouri (HE) on Ohio River........ 100 
May Gen. Grant (W) off New Zealand. 87 
Oct. 3 Evening Star Vai New York. 250 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels a? 


1,000 


at St. Thomas, West Weep hurricane. 


Mar. 18 Magnolia (E) on Ohio River. 

Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Lake Michigan, . 5 

Apr. 17 United Kingdom (V).......... 2-180 

Dec. 4 America; United States (B) Ohio R.. 72 
1869 


Stonewall (B) below Cairo, Ill...... 
1870 

Oneida (C) off Yokohama...... 

City of Boston (V) in Atlantic.. : 

Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain. e 

Cambria lost oft qpishtrehal ae 


T. L. McGill Ae on Mississippi-R...: - 


Oct, 27 


Vj—vanished, (W)— 


italian Jap.—Japanese, Sp.—S 


Jan. 27 ‘Kensington; Bas (C) off Cape 
pcre eras. Coa 09 daleermciea eee 
Jan. 28 R. Arthur (Ch). ¢20c 0 See 87 
July 30 Weather (ferry) ee N.Y harbor... 100 
Dec, 23 America (B) see Buenos Aires...... 60 
Nov, 7 Mary Celeste (V) enroute New York to 
Genoa; found abandoned in Atlantie 5 
weeks mi ee never heard from 
Jan. 22 WNorthfleet (C) off Dungeness,..... - 300 
‘Apr. 1 Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia....... 547 
Aug. 8 Wawasset (B) De Tou River.. 75 
Sept. 27 Ismailia lost at sea.........,..-.+. 52 
Novy. 23 Ville de Havre (6) in Atlantic...... 230 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick ees pine le gd ala onsite oat ana 470 
May 7 Schiller ee a Sey Islands. - 200 
Nov., 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery .. Be 2 236 
Nov. 9 City of Waco (B) off Galveston, Tex, 53 
Dec. 6 Deutschland bail, mouth of Thames. 157 
July 15 Eten (W) off Valparaiso........... 100 
Nov. 24 Huron (W) off North Carolina...... 100 
Nov... Atacama et, of Cae) Chile.... 104 
Jan. 31. Metropolis (W) off North Carolina.. 100 
Mar. 24 Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight.... 300 
Sept. 3 Princess Alice er on Thames River 700 
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Bernicia \(V) . 2 .-.a% - wos clo stehonrels 45 

Deo. Borusia sunk one spain » oleievn elena ia Otere 174 

Jan. 31 Atlanta (V) from Bermuda......... 290 

Aug. 29 City of Vera Cruz (F) off ‘Florida: 68 

Oct. 16 Alpena (F) on Lake Michigan...... 60 

Nov. 2 Uncle Joseph a off Spezzia....... 250 
May 24 erate capsized in Thames River, 
Bh soo: » ops. 2 ay ohalwialeeratnt een 

June . U. S. naval vessel Jeanette crushed in 


Arctic ice and sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. W. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, including Lt. Ge W. Melville, The vessel had 
been in the ice pack since Sept., 1879, It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 


Aug. 30 Teuton (W) een ee of Good Hope. 200 
July 4 Sciota (C) on Ohio River.....,. 57 
Sept. 14 Asia (F) nee Sault Ste. Marie . 98 
Jan. 19 Ger. Cambria a Jeebergsy</cicn cae 389 
May 3 Grapples (B) near Vanoeiver Island 70 
July 3 Daphne Lig! poet In: Clyde ciwnsleeme 124. 
Jan. 18 City of bineteans (W) off Mass...... 99 
Apr. Daniel Steinman (W) off N.S....... 131 
Apr. 18 Pomona; State of Florida (C). nid a eae 150 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C)..... 150 
Sept. 22 Br. gunboat bY (W) off Donegal 52 
Jan. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil.. 300 
Noy, 19 A. Shee in Eng, Channel. 134 
Aug. 14 Geiser; Thingvalla (C)............. 105 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; a zeae (CO). Pawan 89 
Mar. 16 U. 8S. warships Trenton, Vandalla and 
Nipsic; Ger, Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Sa- 
moan Islands, by hurricane,...........++s- 147 
Dee, -B2. Erins(V) cit .-c eee eeu esas 72 
1890 
Jan. 2 Persia (W) On Corsica. 0.2 sevens css 130 
Feb. 17 Duberg (W) in China Sea.......... 400 
Mar. Sucve a off Cape York..... ‘ 124 
July 13 Sea W S) on Lake Pepin 97 
Sept. 19 ee en piricate Ertogrul (F) off Japan 540 
Oct. 29 Viscaya (C) off Barnegat, N. 70 
Nov. 10 British cruiser Serpent, (8) off Spain 167 
Dec. 27 Shanghai (B) iH China Sea.........- 100 
. 17 Utopia Seis off Gibraltar ttle ies ee 574 
5 St. Catharis (W) off Caroline Is. 90 
i Blanco Encalada (E) in Caldera Bay 200 
¢ Enterprise sunk in Bay of Bengal... 77 
Dee. 18 Abyssinia (B) at sea 
1892 7 
Jan. 13  Namchow (W) in China Sea........ 414 
May 22. Braz. warship sunk, La Plata R. 120 
. 28 ‘Roumanta (W) off Portugal. ....-.. 113 
1893 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. 115 
Feb. 11. Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York © 
May 29 Br, Germania (F).in Bay of Bengal. 64 
June 22 Br, battleship Victoria. (C) off Syria. 350 


1894 
Kearsarge (W) on Roncadot Reet 


ib. 2 
Nov. 1 Wairapa cw) iy Zealand...... 134 
Jan, 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......... 335 
Mar. 11 Sp. Reina Re; cata i a UN elaariet! 400 
June 17° Drummond castle (W) off France... 250 
1898 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
Feb..15 U.S. Dacelonnip Maine (E) in Ha- 
May 1 Buttle of Manila ‘Bay—Spanish Reina 
Cristina; Castilla; cruisers Isla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 


Antonio de he aud ager yd a SAUER O ‘under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, Toy: y Comm: 
aogeee Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
J ‘ St eer M des sunk at Santiag 
ane Dp ina Mercede 
July 3. Battle of Santiago (Cuba) Spanish 
eruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353. filled, 151 Sd etna U.S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T . Sampson ‘and Commodore Win- 
field 8. peney, 1 killed 
July 4 Fr. La oo Br. Cromarty- 
5 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 
Mohegan (W) off the Lizard. 170 
Portland lost vee cane Cod.. ot 


Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
boken, N. J 


Novy. 26 
June 30 
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1 

Rio de Janeiro (W) at She yransieey: 128 
Turkish Asian 8 in Ri 180 
Islander, with $3.000, 300 a ean! struck 


Feb. 22 
Apr. 1 
Aug, 14 

iceberg in Steven’s Passage, 


Alaska 


Dec. 2 Br. Condor (V) off Esquimalt, B.C. 104 

July 21 Primus (C) Sohne UBIO 2 Siarecaleacn saws ae 

June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 

Feb. 9 Russian itears vittog and Korietz sunk 


off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 

Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk 

(M) off Port Arthur.............. 
May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima an ; 
eruiser Yoshino rammed by sister nip and sunk 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate ¥..1,021 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk... | 23 
June 28 Norge (W) on Rocke tS) a 590 


May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
der Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian fleet 
under Adm, Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suyaroff, Alexander III, Oslla- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki and Borodino: crulsers 
Dmitri Donsk1, Adm. Nakhimoff,; Viadimir 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, ahemehug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 


July 21 Bennington (BE) at San Diego, Calif, 65 
Sept. 13 Jap. AN aaa Seas iho.) 599 
Jan. 21 Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil..... 12 
Jan, 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver seen 129 
Aug. Italian Sirio ae off Cape Palos. 350 
Feb. 12 Larchmont ant an Long Island. 131 
Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland..... 100 
Feb, 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W)........... 37 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (K)........ 7 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 100 
Noy. 26 Turkish Kaptan ea in North Sea,. 110 
Mar, 23 
Apr. 30 
July 28 
Nov.. 6 
Nov. 27 
Jan. 23 


It. Florida; White Star Liner Republic (C) 
off Nantucket lightship in fog. All but 6 passengers 


Saved by "‘CQD" (before SOS) sent by wireless 
operator Jack Binns: first time radio was used 
in sea rescue 


Aug. Br. Waratah 4) from London,..... 300 

Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. cet Ye (W) off Minorca. . 200 

Sept. 25 Fr. battleship Liberte (E) at Toul 

Nov. 23 Roumania cue in Adri: tatte is, eee on 760 

tas o eee an ae ByAok Bee. AEC pecndi2 
x pal Tincipe de Asturfas....... 

Mar, 21 Cachepol sunk off P Peru. on Aiwa. 530 


Pitsr ee Wile acaner 
Ree 14-15 White Star liner Ti 


Apr. 30 Tenant 
Sept. cece 
Sept. 28 Sa sak sunk off Sy 
; 1 
Mar. 1 Br. Calv: erie Sy Bek oF 200 
5 Ger. zc 178; cruiser 
(C) near AUER pega oo 66 
Mar. 7 Br. Alum Chive (E) Baltimore..... 50 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean......... 135 
Nov. 9 Bionis!denwoyea" gn take supeior, the 
9 Storm on a 
ane Henry re Smith, 26; on Lake es the 


steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 
28: Isaac M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24, 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 


Mar. 31 Southern Cross. i) Belle Isle Strait 173 

May 29 Empress of Ireland (C)............ 24 

July 11 German crusier Konigsberg sunk by 
British in eae River 

Aug. 26 cot At yee ilhelm der Grosse sunk 

ca 

Aug. 28 a rman cruisers Ariadne, Coln and Mainz 
ae by British 

Sept. 12 Genet? plo Hela sunk by British 
sub. 0! eligo 

Sept.18 Francis H. Leggett ow) Columbia R. 80 


pr British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
e by German submarine. .... 1, 
British “riser Hawke by submarine off 


n coast 
Britis “pattleship Audacious (M) off 
Laue Swilly 
Robrilla (W) Whitby, England..... 


54 
{British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 


Nov. German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
Nov. 9 German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 
Noy. 17 German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Noy. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 
in Battle of Falkland Island....... 1,800 
Dec. French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 
terranean 
1915 
Jan. 1 British battleship Formidable (T) 
Jan. 24 German cruiser Blucher sunk off 
Dogger Bank.) o. Geeta eae 792 
Mar. 14 German cruiser Dresden blown up by crew* 
Mar. 18 British battleships Irresistible and Ocean 
. (Y) in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflexible 
(T) and beached 
Apr. 3 Dutch Prins Mauritz off Cape Hat- «i 
tETAS Sn es he eke EE 
May Gunera Line steamship oe anne bound 


7 

from New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes 
after a German submarine attack off the Old Head 
of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland........ 1,198 
British Goliath (T) by ee destroyer 
British battleship Triumph (T 
British battleship Majestic Cr) 
Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 

Mediterranean 
Eastland overturned in Chicago River 812 
Marowijne in Gulf of Mexico....... 97 
Dredges San Jacinto and Sam Hous- 
W) off Galveston, Tex....... 106 


1916 
British battleship King Edward VII (M) 
off Cape Wrath 
Pollentis. (F) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific......... 
5 French cruiser Provence in Mediter- 


May 31 Battle of Jutland—British 
Queen Mary, 1, geo) MS aacte ated 1,017; Defence; 
Invincible, 1,00 ack-Prince:’ Ger. battleship 
Pommern; pasted Welsbades Rostock, Elbing 
and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir. 
John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer'and Franz von 

Hipper, lost 11 ships, 2,545 men 

June 5 ' British cruiser SHampekire (M) in Orkneys 

Aug. 19 British cruisers Nottingham and Fal- 
mouth (T) 

Uv. Aes ee Memphis (W) at Santo 


3, 
cruisers 


Jap. Wakatsu Maru Aus off Japan. . {05 
Marida lost. on Lake — 


Ireland. ..... mipiare lena cistalate uate vee 


8 
8 


i 
17 
‘6 


"Memorable Dates—Marine Diasters 


“Gaiitornla (T) eek Petes 
Nin Meatteriancan 279 
British warship Vanguar 
EY 


U. S, transport Antilles (T)..... 70 
Russian battleship Slava sunk in’ Baltic 
Fr. Mont Blane, carrying 3,000 tons of 


T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when pe 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo, Over 1,600 died and 


thousands were injured in the blast and fite which 


ec. 


Aug. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
July 
Sept. 


. 30 


20 


devastated the Sr part of the city. Property 
Sia $50. 


ae 


19: : 
German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros een, 
Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean. 
French La Dive (TP) in Mediterranean 
British Tuscania (T) off Ireland. K 
Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. "FL 92 
Chinese K: -Kwan (C) off Hankow 
City of Athens (C) off Delaware... 
Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 
British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic. 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean. 
U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 29 
U. aes .S. Cyclops (V) left. Barbados 
Br. ataninncis Castle (I yiieaieccs 
Columbia sunk in Illinois River. . 
Jap. battleship Kawachi (E) Toka- 
WARTS Acer pe litaiettiett= ce ticles Vi 
Fr, Diaaah (T) in Mediterranean 
U.S. eruiser San Diego (M) off Fire 
LENT CD eg eh Sak BR sc Oi 
British Warilda (T) off England. . 
British Galwa; ay, Castle ee in Atlantic 
Tampa (T) off England 
eae ue eres (¥F):in. Atlantic... 2... 
British Otranto (C) off Scotland. 
Trish Pits pees (T) in St. George’s , 


“Alas 
British. pattieshio Britannia (T) off 
Cape Trafalgar 


1919 
British -yacht Iolaire off Scotland... 
Yuma sunk enroute to New York... 79 
rcech eens ae in Straits of 


1922 
Greek torpedo boat oe at Piraeus.. 
British Egypt (C) off France...... 
French wenn France off Qui- 
RI GLOU GRBs wiandare ole ier eh ho Nadel ay 
ep. “pulser Niitaka (S) off Kam- acd 
Pe nts aha ols Riedy ake an 


Greek atieaiey, sunk off Piraeus.. 150 
Mossamedes (G) at oes Frio, Africa. 220 
Swiftstar (V) in Atlantic: ......... 33 
U.S. destroyers Delphy, S.P. Lee, Chaun- 


cey, Fuller, Woodbury, Nicho as and Young ses 


off Honda. Point, Calit 


Mar. 
June 


Mar. 


11 
12 


12 


. 18 
. 27 


i ee er) 


1924 
Santiago (S) off Cape Hatteras..... 


25 
U.S.S. Mississippi (E). off San Pedro, 
RGAE och dnse. SUMAN eis ik STE ae 2p 48 
925 
Jap. aha Maru lost off Taka- 108 
Sy coe (E) in Narragansett Bay.. 47 
1926 
oe (G) © off Horomushiro, aan 
Buryvestnt hit pier at Cronstadt, | 
PRUSSIA akcte eRe Aa toh ae bom neared 300 
Troopship (E) in Yangtse River. ..1,200 
Br. Valerian (S) off Bermuda........ 84 
Oil tug Linseed King overturned vs 
HRUGSOD Rivers ln di-.. sce oe ie 45 
1927 
Jap, destroyers Warabi and Ashi off 
Bungo Straits. 6. .i..5..6 1s .eseee 129 
Italian Principessa Mafalda (E) off 
Porto Seguro, Brazil............ 314 
1928 ‘ 
Chilean Zpmeance (S) in Bay of ; 
APAUMCOS .. cys a stale atin cw series Sie 291 
prise h Veatris (8) off Virgina..... 110 
D h_sailing ship Kobenhavn (V) ; 
in Pacific. .... sheets att 60 
Malakoff in Haditerratiess ienieiarn,)  U 


Apr. 
Aug. 
Oct, 
Dec. 


Dec. 


o 
Ke 
So 


. 16 


Feb. 2 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 18 
a A 
May 

Juné 3-6 
June. 4 
Aug. 9 
Sept. 15 
Oct. 2 
Oct, 26 
Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


Jap. pe o Kuni Maru (W) ‘on Rocky 


San Fn ee Santa Cruz, Calif. 70° 


hc oe aakon WII (S) near Baa 
Chinese YLee Cheong neat ‘Hongkong 300 
1931 
Chinese steamer (E) in Yangtse River 300 
French Florida; British Glorious (C) : 
Off Malagacs. 02 2.225, jae male 40 
French excursion boat (S) off St. 
nthe aise iad tighs ao sa 450 
Observation dpe East River, N. ¥.C. 72 
Jap. destroyer Sawarab (8S) off For- 
PROSE ie rary Xo 8 aig). t 4 Ee 105 
French L’ Atlantique (B) in English 
hhannel..... as ee 17 
Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtse R. 216 
ae. Tomozuru upset west of Naga- doe 
Morro Gastle (B) off Asbury Park, a 
ot ogre ee I 
Mohawk; Talisman (C) Off N. J.. 45 
Jap. Midori re. (C) in Inland Sea 104 
193. 
Freighter rs 8) Se Lie, 34 
Ger. Isis (S) off Land's End, 39 


Eng. . 
Italian Cesare Battiste (E) in Mas- 


saua harbor: . «is .civs vanes sen 36 


1938 
French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD ess II 1939-45" 


erenen Paris ie) at Havre 
British sub. Thetis sunk in Irish Sea 99 
Athenia (T) west’of Hebrides... .. 93 


Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (T)515 
British battleship Royal Oak (T). 786 
German battleship Graf Spee blown 

up by crew 


1940 
British aircraft carrier Glorious off 
Narvik) cc 2) oka cee eer 1,204 
Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr. port 
Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Wanaices . 2,500 
French battleships Bretagne and Provence 
sunk, Dunk ere ea aground by 
British off N. Afric 
Empress of pee (T) off Treland. 45 
Laurentic ( 
Rangitane ioe in South Pacific 
Montrose (T) 


4. 
British Rajputana (Ty... .2...3..0. 40 
Italian Conte Rosso (T) off Sicily 
British battleship Hood off Greenland by 
German battleship Bismarck 


Bismarck off Brest by eee ies rt 
Georgie destroyed in Suez port..... 737 
British aircraft carrier Ark Royal in 
Mediterranean 
British battleship Barham in Medi- 
j* Terraneaie hs. sc. lactose oe eee 800 
Australian cruiser Sydney off Aus- 
Log: 1 i eee panrAN ERR BOS God on” 645 


British pate Prince of Wales and 


9 
ay d Repulse by Jap. off Malay Peninsula 


Jap. battleship Haruna off Luzon by U.S 

British cruiser Galatea (T) in Medi- ~ 
PELPANEANS .......: <i> 51h 9 sistas 460 

1942 

Swedish Amerikaland sunk off Cape 
Hatteras 

Empress of Asia bombed by Jap. off 
Sumatra 

French Normandie (B) at pier, New 
woe City 

U. doatvower Truxton and carg 
ai, Pollux (G) off Newiounaland 204 

Greek Enderania sunk off Turkey... 211 

U.\S. destroyer Ingraham (C) in 
Atlantie ..... ./-.-\'+ =i:cpeaitelas Gee 218 

U.S. aircraft carrier Lexington in Coral 
Sea battle 

Jap. aircraft carriers Akagi, Hiryu, Kaga 
and Soryu in Battle of Midway 

U.S. aireraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 
way Island 

U. S. cruisers Quincy, Vincennes and 
Astoria Sunk in Solomons 

U. 8. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
SOlOMONE Oo eyeire x seyret clsisite neater 180 

British cruiser Curacao (C) off Eng. 835 

Pres. Coolidge (M) in South Pacific 5 

U.S. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 
of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk 

Duchess of. Athol (T). in Atlantic 

Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 

Be oa carrier Avenger off 


North Atri 
British Ceramic (T). off Azores. .... 500 


= 


i sy my wy . oe) oe vr.” ae oe er > “" 
at - 


178 ‘Memorable Tistep oar are ae aoe Wrecks; 
ip in Solgmioes 


‘Jan. 30 U.S. erulser Oiiag 
Feb. Db 15 arth eeter ears St 


: a hag Apr. 1 
ae ee seen ahce 400 | July. : Brazilian 300 
; CRE ALEIOR ie os ss sash ipiee eee } 
une LS. jons ff East Aug, Adjudante; Colombian 
# pa a ome ipo. . ra at A ae - in Amazon Sted a 
A Sept. 9 Itallan battleship Roma (W) by Axis Seetar 
Sept. 11 Conte di Savola bombed by Germany in PAR ca ca sie. s 0 a do Fre 27 
Sept. 14 Tt, Gone verde scuttled at Shanghal th 392 
B pines Vener eou 8 Jan. 19 Greek Himera (M) off A PBS. Sistas ei 
Oct. 20 ee tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 French Grandeamp in Texas City 1 
Nov, 26 Rohna Taree and sunk off al euch a 433 i 
agen: Pepa eae ng he 1,015 i 
y Jan. 6 ey layvoe thoes freighter (C) off | 
| Apr. 20 oP aul et Hamilton (1) oft'Algiets:. 504 
June 20 Vi ay aircraft carrier Shokaku in Ist battle 
oad of Philippine Sea 
Sept. 8 Rex in Trieste harbor by Br. planes 
: Oct. 24 ori craft carrier Princeton (E) off 
. 24 battleship Musashi sunk by U. 8.| Jan. 12 British sub. Pracultent (OV sha 
E i a : jer Zuikak can ttl Pati rec tk ee pabntack 
‘Oct. 25 Jap Percents sat ve Kaku attle|  §.. _ Manehuria..... 6.12.1. sy ee eee 
bi Philippine Se June 19 Br. Indian-Enterprise (E) Red Sea.. 72 
Nov. 12 German parsicelty “rupee off et ROEnSe Sept.16 Fr. La Place (M) off St. Malo, France 51 
Nov. 24 Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland..... 100 | Nov. 15 Yugoslav ferry capsized on Sava 
Dec. 24 Belgian Leopoldville neat oes to ; Rivel soos 3a ee ee of 
MOHECDOULE.,. -.50.b trie. o:aivinitia-n «ecole o 764 1951 * 
1945 Apr. 16 ae submarine Affray sunk In Eng. 
Jan. 10 U.S. destroyers Hull, Monaghan and ANNOY. 2s oe 2s Was a ee aie SN 75 
Spence in western "Pacific typhoon 516] Apr. 20 Esse Greenabord: Esso Suez (C) Gulf 
Feb. 18 German Wilhelm Gustloff sunk off Ot NEGZICO Sa 5 05 aim et we rere union otene 39 
¥* Danzig with refugees,...est. over 7,000 | May 17 Fr. ist: ‘Adour (B) Nhatrang, Indo- 
Mar. 19 U. pa, aerate carrier Franklin (D), Git pe ee Pe Ben 78 
Sh SAR Reg ee en era 832 | June 12 U. 8. destroyer Walke (D) off Korea 26 
Apr, 7 Jap. Bae Seas Yamoto off Kyushu| July 5 Excursion boat (E) Spree R., Soviet 
sland by U.S. planes sector Of Berlin. 2.0. Sime ase 50 


Major Train Wrecks in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa.. 60. 1922—Aug. 6—Sulp Bur oe , Mo., 40, 

1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 1923—Sept. 27—Casp 

1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Til., 81. 1925—June 17—Hac Stier N. J., 50. 

1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa.. 95. 1926—-Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga. 

1904—Aug. %—Eden, Col., 96. 1938—June 19—Miles nithea 5 7 Mont., “46. 

1904—Sept. 24—-New Market, Tenn., 56. 1939—Aug. 13—Car 

1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 1940—April igtitte falls, a S30. 

1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Ohio, 43, 

1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 1941—Noy. 9—Dunkirk, ohio. i3. 

1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 

1907—Feb. 16—New York City, 22. , 1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario., 34. 

1907—March 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 1943—May 23—Delair, N. - 

1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 3S 1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Sa 

1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. 24, 1943—Sept. 6—Philadelphia, Peanktort J’ct.. 79 

1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash. 96. 1943—Dec. 16—Bet.: Rennert and Buie, (Lumber- 

1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. > ton) N. 73. 

1911—Aug. Re eaaneater, N. Y¥., 27. 1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 

1912—July 4—Corni Ss Pee - ¥., 40. 1944—Aug, 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 

1913—Sept, 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 1944—-Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

1913—Oct. ty sic arg ag 23, 1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. 

1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, +, 40. 1945—June 15—Milton: Pa., 19. 

1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio. 28. 1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 

1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 1946—April 25—Na erville, Tll., 47: 

1917—Dec. 20—Louisville Ky., 41. 1946—Dec. 13—Gu ie, Ohio, ig. 

1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. ea Seg 18—Gallitzin, Pa., ri 

1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenh.. 101 1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo.. 

1918—Noy. 1—Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, N. ¥., | 1950—Peb. 17—Rockville Gimaes = aes 
(Malbourne St. Tunnel) 9 1950—Sept. 11—Near West Lafayette, Ohio” 33. 

1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. y, 21, 1950—Nov 22—Richmond Hill, =f 

1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 1951—Feb. 6—Woodbridge, N. Se 


World’s Worst Railroad Disaster 
A freak accident on an Italian passenger train, | found 521 were dead, including the engineer 

Mar. 2, 1944, took 521 lives by asphyxiation. It is | the ea and only 6 survived. Later suits for 

described by the United Press as the world’s worst | damages, filed by families of victims, disclosed the 

railroad disaster. A train en route from Naples to probable explanation: ‘the train had started to 

Potenza entered a narrow 2-mile tunnel near Bal- a ae Se , eee then Baca ppPned theralide 

Vano, south of Salerno, at night. Many of the owen! “ike heavy teal meee is the eee tape 

Ow - 

passengers were asleep in their berths. When | nel is supposed to have caused the fatalities. bo 
Great Earthquakes 

: Source: United States Coast re Geodetic Survey 
Year—Date Place Deaths}||Year—Date 


Place Deaths 
Greece, Corinth....... 45,000||1868, Aug. 16....|Beuador: P “70,000 
seve] 25, (sig Wappen ray Gee” 
China,’ 5S hanal ren ones 23,000||1875, May 16... .|Venezuela: Colombia. Te'000 
Ching, Chinit. oc eees: 25,000)|1883, Aug. 27... .|Java, Krakatoa Voleano.|-35'000 
Asia Minor, Silicta. 2.21. 60,000//1886, Aug. 31..../U. arleston, S.C ; 
Jc na, Chih. HSS Satoh 00,000]|1898; June 15... :|Japan, sea wave.’..... 1 22,000 
geDea 8 UTA Gy. ss 30,000/|1899, Sept. 10.... Alaska, Yakutat Bay none 
Ep ueal Hee RET ee ke 30,000/|1906, April 16... .|Val paraiso, Chiles oe 1,5 
Caiean Spa tie net: 906, A -|Calif., San’ Francisco 00 
ea bere aka a Kingston, Jamatea, ST Soe 1,400 
India, Calcutta, ra Ayers Mrenice 75.000 
Persia, nereheen 40,000)|1920; Dec. 16... .|China, Kansu. .// 1.1) 2* 180/000 
ortugal, Lisbon. 60,000)|1923' Sept. 1... .: Japan, Tokyo... 11.27)! 143/000 
i Italy, Calabria. . 50,000//1932; Dec. 26. ;::|China, ratte 000 
Heuador, or, Quito. 41'000 , May 31... .|India, Quetta... ° 222557} 60000 
’ U.S. on Bsourls ve eee a 939, Dec. 27..:.|Turkey, Erzingan.:.. °°! 3,000 
Asia or, Aleppo. ....| 22,000]/1950, Aug. 15..:.|A3sam, India. : ‘ 
.|Japan, Echigo......... .- | 30,000||1951; May 7....:|Jucuapa, El Salvador....| "200 


Memorable Dates—4004 


B.C.—1 B.C. and 1 A.D. 179 


MEMORABLE DATES 


Note—Consult' also the various other collections of dates, such as Chronology of the Year, Aviation 


Records, Wonders of the World, Polar Explorations, Fast O 


ceéan Passages, Fast Train Records, Fast 


Trips Around the World, Confederate States of America, Marine Dis: 4 
Earthquakes, Tornadoes, Amendments to the Constitution, Noted Personalities: “Aerecan eas a 


ts, ete. : 


B. C. 


4004 
Date set by Archbishop Ussher (1650) for Genesis 
—creation of world. Scientists believe human life 
has existed over 2,000,000 years on earth. 


Sporting Even 


3000S, 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Gizeh; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 


2067-2025 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
lon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan 
days of Abraham. 


: 1700 
Horses for war chariots reached Asia Minor 
from’ Asia. 


1450 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. (approx.) 


1360 
Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24, 


1184—Homer’s Troy 


Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northeast corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont: (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second Spee with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae, 


1050 
David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite kingdom es- 
tablished, 1030 B. C, Solomon king, 1014 B. C. 
Israelites divided into Judah and Samaria, 933 B. C. 


2 153 
Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 

Sabines, sheepherders. a 


Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C,. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Solomon’s temple, 587. B. C. 


563 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘“‘the Enlightened,”’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C,, aged 80. 
Sought to ovefcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 


: 550 
Confucius; Chinese social philosopher,-born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘“‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish, done to you.’’ 


» 


490 : 
King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian hoplites (spearmen) 
numbering 9,000, routed 20,000 Persians, saving 


Greece. : 
484-480—Thermopylae. 


Persian King Xerxes marched a great host. 2,000 
miles to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians built two ship bridges across Hellespont from 
Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos, 2,000 yards long.. One 
bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; the’ 
other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Persians suffered huge 
losses in pass held by Leonidas and 300 Spartans, 
supported by 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Per- 
sians took Athens and Attica. Athenians uhder 
Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet at Salamis 
under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. Rallying 
110,000 from Greek states, they routed Persians” 
at Piataea. gis : <aeaf 


ote vie 438 abet: 
~“*Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft." 


long, 102 ft. broad, Dorie ‘columns, 33 feet high 
roof height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones of 
architecture. ; 


399 is 
Socrates, Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet: 
Xenophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 


356 2 
Alexander of Macedon ‘“‘the Great,’”’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Ferespa car- 
ried war the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at Babylon, 323 B.C. 


322 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 


300 
Approximate date for-invention of Mayan cal- 
endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days and 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact than 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


: 264 ; 

Rome began first Punic.war ‘against Carthage, 
rich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 


218-146 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second ic war), Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Genevre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 
‘the delayer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’’ War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 
to Romans. 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
there; city eventually destroyed by Saracens, 
698 A. D. oe 


Julius Caesar, after conquering Gaul, entered 
Britain; again, in 54 B. C. Trading between Britons 
and Romans in. Gaul. Caesar crossed Rubicon 49 
B. C. to fight Pompey, defeating him at Pharsalus, 
48 B. C. After tarrying with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, he defeated Pharnaces at Zela, Asia Minor, 
47 B. C.; sent ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’’ message—‘‘I came, 
I saw, I conquered.’’ oe 

Julius Caesar assassinated in Senate at Rome. 
Will made his nephew Gcius Octavian his successor. 
After brief triumvirate of Octavian, Antony and 
Lepidus (during which Antony caused death of 
Cicero) Octavian defeated Antony at Actium, con- 
quered Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide. Octavian defeated his rivals Brutus and 
Cassius at. Phillipi. Called Augustus, was first 
Roman Emperor. Died 14 A. D, 


y 4 
Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 
1B. C. and 1 A. D. 


The year 1B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1,1 B, C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B..C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years, The Abbott Dionysius Exiguus decided the 
year of Jesus’ birth should be the first year of the 
Christian era. He took the Roman year 154 as the 
date of birth. Historians proved him wrong by at 
Teast four years, for King Herod, who commanded 
| the Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman 
year 750. Since Jesus escaped the massacre he was 
living before Herod died. The calendar was not 
-changed, but. the-birth: of. Jesus is now placed at 
4B. C., and by sbme-historians at’ 6 B.C,” - 
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place Friday, April 3, 33 A, D. 


43 : é 
Roman ror Claudius subdued Britons; 
occupation of 300 years begun. 


64 
Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred. 


710 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 


79 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 


326 
Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, Asia Minor, 325 
D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


379 
Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


410 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to Bri- 
tain begin at Dover. Ts 


Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632, Saracens crossed to Spain 
411 A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


q1 
Serel period of Mayan empire began, closed 


132 
Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


800 

Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
eror by Pope Leo III on Christmas day in St 
Peter's. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; _extend 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 


1000 
Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines, Variously identified as Labrador, New 
Pngland coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 


tarf. 
1027 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 


Split between religious authority of papacy in 
Rome and church in Constantinople. Eastern wing 
became Greek Orthodox church, established re- 
ligion of Russia under czars, 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain, Toh 


First. crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10 ge truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
2245, led by Louis Ix (St. Louis) of France, who 


owen a efusing to fight foreign 
foont demanding end to tical tevies by king, 
x 


80 

forced King John to Sit the great cheriet ear 
Carta, at Ri ie, C r guaranteed v= 
fleges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 


f£ 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 


veloped. It reads: 


No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banis: 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 


Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, 
first to use Sonponger: son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia. | 


Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Served 
under Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
Travels. ; ¥ 


309 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter's, 
1377. Durin; ch 


Rome; breach healed by 


1382 
John BaP ie Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. SuErunses bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for c agi to hold proper’? 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 


1416 

John Huss, Bohemian preacher, follower of 
Wycliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic reforms, burned at 
stake in Constance for heresy after German Em- 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 


1429—Joan of Arc 


Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, 0 4 
voices of her saints, rallied French against English 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coronation of 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness or 
treachery she was captured by Burgundians May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English = 30, 1481. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been canonized as Saint. 


1453 
Constantinople captured by Turks. 
End of 100-years’ War in Europe, 


1456—Gutenberg Bible 


Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed firs 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 via ¢ feo. 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established gene in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann st and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed: first book in England, 1477. 


1492—D scovery of America 


Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator (be- 
lieved to have reached Iceland with British in 1477) 
after years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3. with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40’ tons, 18 men. On’Oct. 13 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Nina discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahoni, Bah: 
also called San Salvador and Watling Island. Dis- 
covered Cuba and po nen (Haiti or San Do- 
mingo); built first fort, La Navidad, there. Made 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 3 
Second voyage, Sept. 24, 1493, Columbus discov- 
covered Guadalupe, Antigua, Virgin Islands, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica, Isle of Pines. Returned to Cadiz 
tet 1496, M. 14 
rd voyage, May 30, 1498. Columbus reached 
Trinidad, South American mainland, Gulf of Paria. 
Sent to Spain in irons, 1500, but freed. 


Fourth voyage, May 9, 1502. He reached St. 


“in Seville. 
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pe G as a Dios (Honduras) Almirante, 
us of Panama. Returned 1504. 

nbus died May 20, 1506 at Valladolid, was 
buried at Seville..In 1542 his body and that of his 
son Diego, were buried in cathedral San 
Domingo. When French conquered island, 1795-96, 
bodies were taken to Havana. In 1898; after Spain 
lost Cuba, they were removed to e cathedral 


1497 
John Cabot, Venetian employed by English 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. , 


he reached American mainland (New 
year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 150%, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’’ 
Europe approved. ors 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
% ese da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reach 
ndia. 


1506 , 
Pope Julius II: (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 


Raphael. 
1509—Henry VIII’s Wives 


Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Clement VII for. attacking 
Luther, 1521. When pope refused to annul his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male 
issue, Henry divorced Catherine, married Anne 
Boleyn, 1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s 
authority, made king head of church in England, 
1534, He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 


birth to son who became Edward VI, Henry married |. 


Anne of Cleves, divorced her. 1540. Next, Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542, Next, Catherine Parr, 
1593, who survived Bi is 


Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
voyage, searched for Bimini, found and named 
Florida. Died in. Cuba, 1521. ‘ 

Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept, 25. 


1517 

Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
gences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand in 
Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into Ger- 
man, 1522. Became head of German. evangelical 
movement, broke with Rome, married. Augsburg 
Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented to diet 
there by Melanchthon. 1530. 


1519 
Conquest of Mexico by Hernando Cortes. 
1520 
Fernando Magellan discovered Straits of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. roe 


Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 
New England coast, -reached New York bay. 


1526First New Testament 


First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, supy 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at Vilvorde, near Brussels, Belgium. 


1531-35 
FranciscowPizzaro conquered Peru for Spain. 
. 1534 ; 
. John Calvin, French-born feligious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation, 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 
: 1534-36 
Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages discovered St. Lawrence, reached 
site of Montreal, Third voyage 1541. Basis of 
French claims to Canada. 


1535 : 

Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’ completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin's in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible 1560;~ Bishops 
Bible, 1568. rete Ss es 


ASAD er es Ores 
Francisco. Coronado, ‘searching ‘for’, gold...and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’ exploréd Southwest tiorth 


of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas vered Grand 
Meroe Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 


1545 
Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
‘Pope Paul III by. Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
score supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 
G4 ‘ 


1555 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21,-1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Angelican official church. 


1560—Huguenot Persecution 


1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict. of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight. wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged. by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused: assassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal.of Lorraine, was hi 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1593, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law.. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
seep Tees May 14, 1609. Edict revoked by Louis 


1564 
William Shakespeare born; traditional date, Apr. 
23; baptismal record, Apr. 36. 


1565 
St. Augustine founded by Menendez, Spaniard, 
Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


ands. 
In 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused of plot to kill crown prince. 


j 1579 
Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. ines 


First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


° 1587 

Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
actually, threat to throne of Queen Elizabeth. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sit Walter 
taleigh’s second expedition arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’. 


1588 
Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philipp II of Spain against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 


1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 


Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 
1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. 


1600 
Shakespeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1675. 
1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 
Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va, May 13. 


1609—Henry Hudson 


Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, im English sftip 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On returs, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


; ; * 1611 . 
“Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
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James I in 1604, published; it recondiled earlier 
versions and became asic Protestant Bible. 


1618 1 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia ween 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended Leis. with 
Peace of Westphalia, Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland receiy independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, beheaded Oct. 29. 


1619 
House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August, 


1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 


Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 

sSengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
They rveached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 at Plymouth, so named for Plymouth 
Co. on map made 1614 by Capt. John Smith. May- 
flower Compact, signed on shipboard, endorsed will 
of majority. Started first common house, Dec. 25. 
Half of colony perished during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford's comment ‘‘they knew they were 
pilgrims’’ (on religious journey), later led them to 
be called Pilgrims, as distinct from Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


1624 
Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 
Visited Manhattan since 1613, called outpost Fort 
Nassau. 1615. 


- 1638 
Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 


1642—Charles and Cromwell 


King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan ponent at, York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling no parliament. for 11 years he recon- 
vened one in 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 

arliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
oor and Naseby, 1644. Charles delivered to 
parliament by Scots, 1648. \ 


1649 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 

ting as High Court; beheaded Jan, 20. 
commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 

State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653, Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655, 

Cromwell died 1658. His son, Richard, resigned 
rule. Puritan government collapsed and parlia- 
ment called Charles II. 


1660 
Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.”’ 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican 
church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by king in Declaration of Breda. 


1664—New York 


King Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
to seize New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Dutch unable to resist and 
New Amsterdam hecame New York. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 


. 1660 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. a 1665 


Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed 13,200 houses, 89 churches. 


1676 

Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Goy. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

pea: Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 Indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men. Springfield and Providence destroyed. 


1682 
_ Robert, Cavalier dela Salle took lower Mississ- 
ippi river country for Louis XIV, called it Louisi- 
ana, Apr. 9. Previously had begun French outposts 
in Illinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas, Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 ‘ 
William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 


Memorable Dates—1618-1773 


1692—Salem Witchcraft _ 


delusion at ; 7 i by 
preci ie women hanged: Bxeoutions tn Europe 
of women for witchcraft between gt 


believed to have reached 300,000. 
1716; in Scotland, 1722. 


= 1696 
Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 


king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
fae irate. Returned i New York with treas- 
ure, 16 buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 


Earl of Bellamont, a pg of province, and 
2 ail poe ee fa la. silver and on 
for killing sailor. e of gold, silver and 2 5 
turned over to Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s 
island. 

1704 . 
Gibraltar taken by Ehgland from Spain, July 24; 
ormally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was suppressed after one issue.) 


1712 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21-were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency "without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi Bubble.’’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340,000,000. 


1728 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
mer, Philadelphia. Benj. Franklin bought inter- 


est, 1729. 
1735—Freedom of the Press 


Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Casby, by criticizing conduct in office, 


1740-1741 


Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands). Named Mount St. Elias. 


: 1746 : 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


1752 
Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity. 
Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day, Sept. 14. 


1754—French and Indian War 


Seven Years’ War between England and France 
for Canada and Ohio valley. Washington, major of 
Virginia militia, with 350 men, defeated by 700 
French at Fort Necessity, Great Meadows (now 
Confluence, Pa.), Juy 3, 1754, forced to surrender. 

On July 9, 1755, Gen. Braddock’s army, with 
Washington as his personal aide, was ambushed 
10 miles from Fort Duquesne. Braddock died of 
wounds, British took fort 1758, called it Fort Pitt 
(now Pittsburgh): Gen. Wolfe captured Quebec 
1759. Montreal fell, 1760. By Treaty of 1763 France 
lost Canada to British. 


1755 | ; 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


1156 
Viceroy of Bengal, attacking British East India 


Co., threw 146 English into prison, Black Hole of 


Calcutta. 20 ft. square: only 23 survived overnight, 
oe oe with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 
une, . : 


1765—Taxation, without Representation 


Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts and 
New York, called Pane Act Congress at New York, 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Declaration of Rights, protested 
lack of representation in’ Parliament, and use of 
admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by Patrick Henry in Virginia House 
of Burgesses: ‘‘If this be treason, make the most of 
it.’ Parliament repealed Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle of taxation. 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. Y 


1770 
Boston massacre—British troops killed 3, wound- 
ed 8, Mar. 5, 
Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. 


. 


1773 
Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 


Memorable Dates—1774-1789 


and 

b at Annapol. Catgo thrown 
into harbor at Boston ‘‘Tea Party’? Dec. 16, by 
‘‘Indians.’’ Parliament ordered Boston port closed 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meetings 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sent 
four British regiments to Boston. 


; 1774 
Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. ‘26. 


1775—American Revolution 


April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
battle, June 17. Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 

. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 


1776—Declaration of Independence 


British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar, 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of on ae ought 
to be free and independent states’’, June 7; resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Declara- 
tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28, Washington lost battle of Long 
Island,-Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. a 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Noy. 18. 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Dec, 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26. soa 

é 

Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and path aed adopted by Continental Congress, 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct, 7, Surrendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 4. 
Washington’s army in Valley Forge for winter. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15;. not 
ratified by all states until Mar. 1, 1781. 


1778 
France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
onies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., June 28; massacre at Wyoming, 
Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. 


1779 

George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, won Cahokia and Kaskaskia 
with French help, 1778; defeated British at Vin- 
cennes, Feb. 1779. French fleet repulsed at Savan- 
nah, Sept. 

1780—Arnold-Andre Treason 

Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signed by Gen. Benedict Arnold, in his 
socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
nold at Haverstraw, N.-Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sloop Vulture off Verplanck’s Point. 

Andre was found guilty by board of American 
officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
ish army, Burned New London, Conn. His wife, 
Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged innocent 
by Washington and so considered for 150 years, 
was implicated by original documents now in Wil- 
liam L. Clements Historical Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Arnold died in London. Andre’s body was 
removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 

Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
Gates; Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 
Oct, 7. ae 


Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1,.1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar; 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept..8. French under Rochambeau 
reinforced Washington, besieged Cornwallis at 


183 


Yorktown, while Admiral De Grasse guarded S. 
Cornwallis surrendered Oct, 19. aad Beh 


17182—Independence Won 


__ Preliminary-peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept, 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000,- 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian-troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


1783 

aes Hee demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired ‘to Mt, Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.” 

Marquis de _ Jouffroy operated. experimental 
steamboat on Soane, France. 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

Joseph and Jacques. Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
pone lfier balloon of hydrogen gas, Paris, Nov. 


5 , 1784 
Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
ea mp eeutive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 
une -23, : 
Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daily newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 


1785—John Fitch’s Steamboat 


First steamboat experiment. by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 3 

86 


1 
Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 

Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize U. S, Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined goy- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 
of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 


U. S._Constitution Adopted 


Constitutional convention opened at Philadel 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. 


. 1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London, beginning Feb. 12; acquitted 
Apr. 23, 1795. : 
Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 


1789—Washington Elected President 


George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent): John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. 5. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution: 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI;'Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and- family arrested June 21, 1791; Reyolu- 
tionary’ Tribunal set up on Aug, 19, 1792, National 


| Convention opened Sept. 17,.1792, and. a republic 


was established on Sept.-22. King Louis was be- 


ee ere, Sa ea ee Oe te ee 
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on » 1794, 

Pa ao oeny Tribucar epolisned, Bee, 15: 
1194; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the Pee revolution ended 
N was declared Firs 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. 

U. §. Supreme Caurt created, September. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. ‘They rowed 3,618 miles Timor, near 
Java, The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 


. purned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 


1791 
thracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
Jen Eecwell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 


. 1792 ; 
U. S. Congress established the mint, in Phila- 
‘delphia, April 2. 


1794 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Troquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
vu. S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


\ 1795 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 


1196—Farewell Address 


Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 

artiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
Jaxge military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared “religion and morality lead: to politica 


prosperity.” 
Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 1797 


U. Ss. Frigate, Constellation, launched at Balti- 
more, Sept. 7. Frigate, Constitution (Old Iron- 
sides), launched at Boston, Sept. 20; reconditioned 
1930. ‘The Frigate, United States had been launched 
at Philadelphia July 10, 1797. 

1798 

Irish rebellion broke out in May. It cost 150,000 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 among 
the English; suppressed in 1799. 


1800 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met for first time 
in Washington, Nov. 17. 


1802 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4, 


1803 
England and France renewed war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin, Sept. 19. 


Louisiana Purchase 


President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon, 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 
claims against France. U. S. took title Dec. 20. 
See Territorial Expansion Since 1790. 

Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully on Seine, Paris, France. 


1804 

Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 


1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 


Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (masterpiece of battles’’) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman Empire. Made brothers Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape. Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 


1806 
Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
king of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia, 
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808 - 
French ied Madrid, March; Rome, 
Napoleon re) brother Joseph King of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsul 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 
Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. . 


181 
Napoleon annulled cigs et Sieh at the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to maison. Married 


chi i 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama. 


1811 = 
William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 
Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16, 


War of 1812 


Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians, allies of the British, 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. 16; 
mass meeting in New York City denounced the 
war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 


1812 
Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold, famine and guerril- 
aS. 


1813 

U. S. N. Chesapeake par uaes by H. M. S. Shan- 
non after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered ‘Don’t give up the ship!’’ This 
slogan unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10, after which he reported to Gen. 
W.H. Harrison: ‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, andi sloop.” 
Battle of the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Harrison 
routed enemy, killing Tecumseh, Shawnee leader. 

Napoleon decisively defeated at Leipzig by armies 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria Oct. 16-19; French 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 


1814—Burning of Washington 


Battle of Niagara Falls or Lundy’s Lane, fought 
by Gen, Winfield Scott, July 25. Americans routed 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops of Admiral Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, Aug. 24; Cockburn entered Washington, 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House, 
etc. Dolly Madison saved original Declaration of 
Independence and Stuart’s portrait of Washington. 
Victory at Plattsburg Sept. 11. 

British fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key, de- 
tained on vessel, wrote Star-Spangled Banner. 
(See article.) Treaty of peace signed at Ghent, 
Belgium, Dec. 24, 


1815 ; 

Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
vated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. 

Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
at the signing of the peace treaty, which was | 
ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘Hundred Days,’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, ,formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed: in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 


1817 : ; 

Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada | 
on the Great Lakes, First poems by John Keats. 


Memorable Dates—1820-1851 185 


1820 


Congress, March a passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 


souri C romise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern boundary of Missouri). Congress re- 
pealed the Missouri Compromise in. 1854, and 
authorized the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for. or against slavery. This 
opened the territories to slavery by setting up the 
principle of “squatter sovereignty.’’ 
1822 

Revolution in Portugal... Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 


, emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris, 1891. 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2 (see Monroe 
Doctrine). 

First. steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles, 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown, London. 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette visited each of the 24 
states; went back 1825 to France. 
Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


1825 
Trade unions allowed in England. 
Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 
Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 : 

Slavery abolished in New York State by the 
Legislature, July 4. 4 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25. days, using. no power 
but steam. 1828 

First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4, first 14 
miles opened to (horse-drawn, railcar) traffic May 


24, 1830. 1830 J‘ 
Revolution in France, Charles XX abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 


as Louis Philippe I. There were revolutions, too,. 


in Germany (Brunswick and Saxony), and Bel- 
gium. Holland became an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. He and his 
brother, Hyrum, were killed by a mob in Carthage, 
Ill., June 27, 1844. 

First railway abroad opened, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 


1831 
First train drawn in U.S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 
res Hawk War (Ill.-Wis.) April, 1831-Sept., 


1832. 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealéd act. 


1833 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery has 
been unlawftil in Britain since June 22, 1772. 


1835—Texas Independence 


Fire in New York’ City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 

Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexico, 
Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission, 
San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then butchered and 
the bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, 1836 
(among the victims was Davy ‘Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 17, 
1836; battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in 
which 800°under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of Texas with 
borders reaching to the Rio Grande river. 

Seminole War, Dec. 1835-Apr. 1842. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobure, 1840. He died 1861. 


1838 
ire destroyed 1,158 buildings- in Charleston,:S. 
C., April 27, ae eet i ie : 


-The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 hor wer, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, Ap and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, She had used steam only. 


1839 ye 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 
treaties was annexed. a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpetually neutral, 


1840 

Uniform penny, postage rate begun in England, 
Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 
, Commander Chas, Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 

. 1844 . 

First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U.S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B, 


Morse: ‘“‘What hath God wrought!’ 


1845 
U. S. Naval Academy in’ Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union, Dec. 29, 


28th state. 
1846—Mexican War 


President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont 
U.S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat, 
U. S. N., took' Monterey, Cal., July 7. Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 troops (est.) took 
Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, Sept. 17. Dictator 
Santa Anna captured. Serving during war were 
Col, Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert E. Lee, Capt. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. Grant. By treaty, 
Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded rights to Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah. U. S. assumed $3,000,- 
000 American claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, proclaimed by leader Joseph Smith, left 
Nauvoo, .Ill., for West under Brigham Young. 
Settled, July, 1847, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1847 

First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 
5 and 10 cent stamps with portraits of Franklin 
and Washington. 

Great period of Victorian writing opened. Jane 
Eyre (C. Bronte); Wuthering Heights (E. Bronte); 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 1848: Pendennis (Thack- 
eray). 1849: David Copperfield (Dickens); Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (Ruskin). 1850; Sonnets 
(Rassetti); In Memoriam (Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
gro (Borrow). 1852: Bleak House (Dickens); Henry 
Esmond (Thackeray). 1853: The Newcomes (Thack- 
eray). 1854: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Peet ae arpa 1856: History of England (Ma- 
caulay). 


1848 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; Second Re- 
public set up, Feb. 26. 

In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dee. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, «and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24, 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N, Y., July 19. 


1849 

Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor,-in London, 1845. 

Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
of temporal power, proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted Dec. 8, 1854. 

1850 

Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 passed; 
admitted California as 31st state. Sept. 9, slavery 
forbidden; made Utah and New Mexico territories, 
without decision on slavery; amendment to Fugi- 
tive Slave Law empowered southern constables 
to arrest:slaves in northern states; led to northern 
resistance. - 

William. Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
23, 80; Alfred Tennyson named poet laureate..by 
Queen Victoria. 

President Zachary Taylor died July 9, 65; Millard 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10..John C. Calhoun 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 


York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager, 


1851 
Gold found in Australia. : 


-.-Cornerstones-of wings-of Ui..S. Capitol laid, 


186 


expedition from New Orleans to free Cubans. 
New York & Hudson River R. R., New York 


ooks published: House of the Seven Gables, 


Consult Panorama of Events in 1852—One Hun- 


dred years ago—in this issue of World Almanac 


1853 
Crystal Palace, New York, N. Y., opened July 
14. (Burned 1858). 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S.-N., re- 
ceived by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; Treaty 
opening Japan to American ships Mar, 8, 1854. 


Crimean War 


Crimean war med when Turkey declared war 
‘on Russia to_s aggression. France, Britain 
| joined, 1854, Sardinia later. Sevastopol, Russian 
arsenal, fell, 1855. Charge of British light brigade 
against artillery through mistake at Balaklava, 
made famous: by Tennyson’s ‘poem. Peace treaty, 
Mar. 30, 1856, neutralized Black Sea. Russia de- 
nounced this treaty during Franco-Prussian war. 
Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) organized dress- 
ing stations with nurses during war. Awarded 
£50,000 by Britain, she gave it to hospital. 


1854 
Henry D. Thoreau published Walden. 


1855 
Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass. Emerson 
wrote: ‘‘I greet you at the beginning of a great 
Career.’’ 
International Fair in Paris. 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
ton, N. S., and Newfoundland. 


1856 
First train crossed Mississippi R., Apr. 21, Rock 
Island, Ill., to Davenport, Ia. 


1857—Atlantic Cable 


Cyrus W. Field started with cable from Ireland, 
Aug. 5; cable parted 400 miles from land. For 
second attempt Niagara, U. S. N. and Agamemnon, 
R. N., met June, 1858, in midocean; spliced cable, 
Sailed in opposite directions; cable parted three 
times. On third attempt Niagara reached New- 
foundland, Agamemnon reached Valentia Harbor. 
Ireland with cable ends, Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan exchanged greetings. Cable 
failed; too high voltage. Field's next attempt on 
S. S. Great Eastern, from Ireland, July, 1865; 
failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after 
30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 
Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro an 
was not freed by two residences on soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. In 1858 
India was transferred from East India Co, to 
British crown. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


1859 
John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Va., Oct. 
16; his band killed five. Brown was hanged in 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to in- 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. 
First. petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 
Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. 
Dan Emmett, minstrel. composed Dixie. 


1860—Lincoln Elected 


Abraham Lincoln, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral - votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bell. 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visited the 
U. S. First Pony-Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations, The service ended Oct., 1861. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20, 


1861—Civil War 


Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson Davis, president. 
Gen. Beauregard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14, Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan given com- 
mand of Army of the Potomac, Nov. 1. 


1862 
Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 


Memorable Dates—1852-1869 
Rioting in New Orleans after Spaniards crushed|6 and Feb. 16; 


the 

ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun 
Uni "§ tes omberiae re Con 

ion a 
itor, built by folie eitte 

7 25; McCle! 
Camp: hig ere Battle of Antietam, 
Sein a Gent, 22, by President 
Lincoln annownced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 


be declared free in territory then in rebellion. 
Slavery in the District of Columbia ' was 

by Congress April 16. 

1863—Emancipation Proclamation 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
Geo: oe So Fee cline Maree Carolina, and Vir 

rgia, Sou a a 
ginia and other portions 


slaves in the excepted were not freed. 


E. Hooker defeated at Chancellors- 


n. Jos. 
ville, May 2-4; Gen, Thomas J. ‘‘Stonewall”’ Jack- 
son died May 10. “Lee defeated at Gettysburg, 


1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
ore Lookout’ Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge mad 


address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 
pratt riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000° 


1864 

Grant made Commander-in-Chief, Mareh 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, t. 19; Sherman’s 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savannah 
Dec. 21; U.S.S, Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, June 19. z 

International Workingmen’s Assn. (“First In- 
ternationale’’) organized by Marx, En and 
socialists. Lasted until 1874. Second, 1889, ye 
by World War I, held congress in Hamburg 1923. 
Third, called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, re- 
jected parliamentarian principles, endorsed prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
to world revolution; succeeded by Cominform. 


1865—Assassination of Lincoin 


Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Ap) attox, Va., April $9, Gen. povcre E. Johnston 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. or aa 26. 

Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 
April 14, died a. 15; Booth was shot to death in 
the pursuit, April 26, at a burning barn, on farm 
near Port Royal, Va. Those hanged for com- 
plicity were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Pow- 
ell), July 7. Michael O‘Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spangler were pardoned 
1869, John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled 
to Europe but was brought back and tried, 1867. 
Jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. 
Booth's body, identified by a number of persons, 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. - 

Slavery abolished in the United States by adop- 
tion, by more than three-fourths of the states, of 
the 13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18 


1866 
Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses, 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. 


1867—Alaska Purchase 


Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm, H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 
Called Seward’s Folly by opposition. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
rate placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 

elp : 


Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889, 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 


war, for opposing his policies, was impeached for 


' violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 


Tried and acquitted, March-May. Stanton resigned. 


1869 
Financial “Black Friday” in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner, : 
Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and Union 


Memorable Dates—1870-1891 


Pacific and the completion of the fir - 
tinental railway. ‘ ee 
ened, Nov. 17. 


e law 
Women Dee qa passed in territory of 
Memorial Day first observed, May 30, 


1870—Franco-Prussian War 


Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 


ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Qct. 7 to 


carry on war. 
Doctrine of 


The only American objector i ; 
Sehr ly gre j was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 


Cadorna, ek posceesion of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
ngdom of Italy; Rome and the. rest 


of te Papal Stats Gh 
0 e Papa ate then were annexed by a plebis- 
cite, taken Oct. 2, The Italian Parliament passed, 


1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders, After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864, 

William I, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor‘at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris “‘red republi- 
cans,’”’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
Inany deported to New Caledonia, 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
_franes indemnity. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?” - 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 137 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lantern, 
according to legend. 

“tie 10 forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six counties, 
killed 1;152. 1872 

Col, James Fisk, Jr., snot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years in prison. 


1873 ‘. 
Panic ‘in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 14 
2 parley Ross, 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
ny 


y 1. 

“Boss” W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1375, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. jail, April 12, 1878, 


1876 
Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in disputes’ Bitter contest for delegates, with 
charges of e-rruption, gave matter to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats, Hayes given presidency by 

strict party vote. 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. 


Massacre of Gen. Custer 


Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
et fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 

corse. 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court: in Yankton, 
S. D., found him guilty and he was hanged, 

Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec, 5; 289 lives lost. 


1877 
.. Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, iy ; 

Bleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
wania for murders in coal region. 


Strike Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and other railways, July 1, many killed. 


1878 
First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
new “Haven: eee wre 28, 1878. First iti 
8 sicians, Tr r 

be i 8TH, Haniford, Cfune 13-July 13 fe : 
ongress in Berlin, June 13-Ju e with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Moutenegeat Ser- 

bia and Rumania made independent. 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
1881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in Elberon, N, J., Sept. 19. 


1882 
Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40;000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
traffic, Aug. 15, 1914. 
Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ, March 24. 


1883 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 


1884 ~ 
Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain nest-egg tor 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000, 


1885 
Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’?) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan, 26, by @ 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on @ 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 
First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


1886—Haymarket Bomb 


Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4, A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Lingg committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Goy. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb~—believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1887. 


1887 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. 

Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost; theater, Exeter, England, fire, Sept. 
4; 200 died. 1888 

Great blizzard in New York City and in eastern 
part of the United States, March 11-14. Roscoe 
Conkling was a victim of exposure, dying April 18. 


1889 

Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, Conn., as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 
there Oct. 23, 1941. : 

Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). First automobile ex- 
hibited, a Benz. 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced. off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last emperor on American soil’ 


1890 
First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug, 6. 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle.Garden closed as such, Dee, 31, 

: 1891 

Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 

Aug. 22, by. the collapse of upper floor. 3 


188 


Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a 
bomb, with poor sim, at Russell Sage, in finan- 
cier’s office, New York City; he blew himself to 
Pieces, Dec. 4. 


1892 
Charles E. Duryea, inventor of first 
gasoline bueey, eclared he ran it successf 
_ Apr. 19, 1892. Brother, J. Frank Duryea who he! 
pane t maede date Sept. 21, 1893. See note under 
eat Inventions. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 lives 
pe At stp John’s N. F., July 8; 600 in city-wide 
conflagration. 

Dr, Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 and the town and mills were put under 
martial law. Henry C. Frick. wounded in Pitts- 
burgh, July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 

. who after a term in prison, married Emma 
Goldman, 


1893 
World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) in Chicago, 
opened May 1. ; 


1894 
Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept, 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 


__ 1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa and 


e Pescadores. 

acoh S, Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mmid-west into Washington, April 29. 
Strike of mine workers throughout United 
States, followed by that of Pullman Car manu- 
factory workers and then by order from Eugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Railway 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago where, 
after Federal Court had enjoined strikers, Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent Federal troops, July 2. Many 
died in conflict, vast property loss. U. S. troops 
withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State 
Militia, Aug, 7, a day after union called strike off. 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14, Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 


Dreyfus Trial 


Capt, Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; Teal culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 

roofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
906, with rank of major. He served as Meut. 
colonel in World War I. Selo 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
@ German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 


Memorable Dates—1892-1901 . 


1896 3 
President Cleveland ee rages ‘es 
ak Commission, Jan. 1; Lee ted eee 
Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
surpr: t Adowa, Feb. 28. The Italians lost 
00 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded. 
: me: signed, May 11; the 
me ge ea into corporate 


‘an. 1, 1898. 
Radioactivity of uranium found -by H. A. Bec- 
querel, Paris. 


re not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930, when their 
reais were found on ite Island. Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


: 1898 : 
ress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
sree, gel, tenga, Sept. 10, by 40. sat 
n eva, Sw: i 
Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris, 


1899 

Peace treaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 

Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. ; 

British-Boer War 
South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
th relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, 

June 5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transyaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
Uv. A. guerrilla war, 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston. 

Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 17; 
45 lives lost. 1900 

Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carrie Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
oo raiding bars with her hatchet. Died June 9, 
Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect Legation. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, Jume 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Septs 8; 


6,000 lives lost. 
Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides -Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 


roll to wipe out yellow fever. 


1901—President McKinley Shot 
Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y>). May 
1-Nov, 2.. President William McKinley was shot 
there Sept. 6, by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; died 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba was a subject of American concern for 
most of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. S. 
helped block movements to free Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
gained support. President Fillmore in 1852. re- 
fused to join Great Britain and France in guaran- 
teeing Spanish authority in Cuba. The Ostend 
Manifesto, largely written by James Buchanan, 
asked the U. S. to buy Cuba or seize it. Filibuster 
expeditions, outfitted in the U. S., carried arms to 
rebels and were crushed by Spain. 
ministration made Spain an offer to buy Cuba, but 
was turned down. In 1873 the Virginius expedition 
was captured by the Spaniards and 50 members 
were shot, causing American protests. Maximo 
Gomez started a big revolt in 1895 and Valerian 
Weyler, Governor of Cuba, herded thousands of 
sympathizers into concentration camps. In 1897 
Spain, on American urging, offered an armistice 
me enecuas autonomy, but too late to appease the 
rebels. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas, D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January to protect Americans, 
was blown up Feb, 15, 1898, 264 men, 2 officers 
dead. Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U. S. N,, blamed an externa] mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ought to be free, was presented to Spain by Presi- 
dent McKinley Apr. 21. Spain broke relations and 

‘Congress declared war Apr. 25, 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 

enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 


Grant’s ad-- 


in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite. Spain, 634 
dead; U. S., 8 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. Maj. Gen, Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including lst U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen: H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen, Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked El 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley: 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American ilied. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U. S, acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 


claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 


U. S. exercised supervision over Cuba until 1934: 
granted Philippine independence July 4, 1946. — 

Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 
4 pio of disease, 2,565. See also Marine Dig- 


om IP 
a+ oy incite 


Z Memorable Dates—1902-1912 189 
Se Gin ee 


Sept. 14. Theodore Roosevelt, vice 
26th sci arene “olaoss ae execu! a Motiniey 
tomb ? 10. , 

Waterns signalled letter “ rire pone 


1909 
ena pope kas Pent Sees a Fe youre “ee 
on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos, See Polar Ecplora- 


ae Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
King [Gam Calais to Dover 31 miles in 37 minutes, 


Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Noy. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


1902 
Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kaiser 
Wwihelas Hand Fe : 
. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost, ‘ 
Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 arene 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 
Cuban Republic: inaugurated. American cig tga 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
First International ‘Arbitration Court neue in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 
First radio message, Dec. 21. 


1910 

Glenn H, Curtiss won $10,000 offered by The 
World for first continuous flight, Albany to New 
York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. a at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21, Building contractors, in 
labor* strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J. — to oe perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J and J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Gieues Saicow: defense attormey, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin; Darrow tried 
twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘‘muckraking”’ journalist, conciliator. 

‘Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Selon: 2hon ae and 
Sons of Daniel Boone, of Dan C. Beard. 


1903 

Kishinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 
destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

The first successful automobile trip across the 
North American continent, from San Brgriciao: to 
New York, was made, May 23-Aug. ne, by D: 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Croc 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn {rota ‘the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co, 

pine ender of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, June 11, 


Republic of Panama 


Treaty between _U. S. and Colombia to have U, 8S. 
dig Panama canal, signed Jan. 22, 1903, ratified ‘by 
Senate, rejected by Colombia, in hope of better 
terms. Panama declared independence Nov. of 
Colombian troops, evened by 47 Tines from U.S 
Cruiser Nashville, on basis of older treaty, sailed 
for home. President Theodore Roosevelt recognized 
oe Nov. 8, New treaty with Panama, to have 

dig canal, pay Panama $10,000,000 gold and 
$250, 000 fannual tent, signed; ratified by Senate 
Feb., 1964. U. S. paid original French cangey 
$40,000,000 for all claims. Canal zone made U. 
military zone by President Taft, Dec. 5, 1912. First 
ship through canal, Aug. 3, 1914, U.S S. paid Colom- 
bia, $25,000,000 for all claims, 1923. 


Wright Airplane Flight 


On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright, (1871-1948) 
made first successful flight in heavier-than-air 
mechanically propelled airplane, rising from base of 
Kill Devil hill, four miles south of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C,, 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind: 
ee flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
mH gee 852 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 

rire. Si ined 602 in Iroquois , Theater, . Chicago, 

Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. 


to Pasadena, Sept. 17—Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs,, 4 min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian — explorer, 
sailed secretly on Fram for Antarctic; reached 
South Pole with four companions, 52 dogs, Dec. 14, 


Mexican Revolution 


Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico sifice 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him, 
People living in poverty, wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos) better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed: Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
Was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested .at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. ,Gen, Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20, Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. 8. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
oe arms to other generals. Villa raided Be 

Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N, M., 

9, 1916, killed 17. Gen, John J. Pershing wits 
12, doo Sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12.: Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 19720. Wile was 
killed in ambush ‘at Parral, July 18, 1923 


1904 

Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed. 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan, 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened at St. 
Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 27. 


1905 
; tse and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
any Treg, 
Duma, first Riisslan parliament, opened. 
The Norwegian Storthing declared the union 
between Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
Swedish Parliament ees 


Formosa earthquake, TApril 17; thousands killed. 

San Franciseq earthquake and. fire, April 18-19, 
Dead: 452. Loss: .$350,000,000. - 

Trial of Harry K. Thaw 

Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
killed Stanford White, famous’ architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907.. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
pronounced insane; declared sane, 1924, Died. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947. 


1907 
Jamestown (Va.), mee opened, April 26, 


1912 

Capt. R. F. Scott, R. N., reached South Pole 
with ‘four companions, Dr. "ELA. Wilson, Lieut. 
Bowers, Capt. Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans, 
Jan‘ 18, found Amundsen’s tent there. On return 
Evans died first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, 
Wilson and Bowers died in their tent during 
blizzard. Bodies found Nov. 12, 1912. 

China became a epi tee Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 
elected President, Feb. 15. 

War in Balkans, Ra Turkey, ses Monteneaa: 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 


S.'S. Titanic Sunk 


White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from. Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88242 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in New 
York Cty July 16.,. ‘Police Lieut. Charles Becker, 
“Gyp the Blood’ Horowitz. .‘Lefty Louis’? Rosen- 

berg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis”. Seidensher, and ‘‘Dago 
-| Frank”? Cirofici- were -eonvicted ‘of the murder 


908 

Financial panic in rs United States. 
Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown. Pa., 169 dead. 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View Bango. in 
Collinwood, O., near. Cleveland, March 4, : 4 chil- 

oe eo ‘two. teachers lost their lives. 
(Mass,), aeicuyed by . fire; loss. more 
than ne 600, 000, “Apri 1 12, 
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ee. accutes A spy trcaipeageas July 30, 1915; 
. others , 1914. 

irls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gu ck @ Ce fe of ieee: founded by Mrs. 
Juliette Low. 


1918 
Ohio and Indiana floods, ier ste wile 732 lives 


PB t 
President Francisco I. 
Vice President Jose Pifio Suarez, assassinated, F 


23. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 
1914 
United enters marines landed at Vera Cruz, 


First ship passed 

{nternational Socialist Bureau_of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark); Branting (Sweden); MacDonald (Britain). 

1915 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition med 
ecg Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-Califo! 

mosition was held in San Diego. 

Galveston hurricane, with an estimated 275 dead, 
Aug. 17. 

‘ 1916 

Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, killed in 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December. 

During Preparedness Day dh irlemaet San Francisco, 
July 12, a bomb exploded, 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Efforts to get new trials on ground testimony was 
perjured unavailing.. Mooney was pardoned by 
Gov. ue L, Olson, Jan, 7, 1939, Billings freed Oct. 


Black ‘Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J, July 30; 2 killed, $22,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 


1917—Prohibition Amendment 
The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 


Dec, 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
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ling 10, wounding 40. 
‘Ss. 


rr 
os 


| 


ion, but guaranteeing 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolsheviki 


Fifth All Russian Congress 
stitution of the R 


1919 


Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan. 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted 


Britain, July 26, Italy, t. 7, France, Oct. 13, 
Japan, Oct. 27, Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 


American sovereignty not properly saf 
in League of Nations covenant. Never ratified by 


U. Ss. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a. section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three es =f New, seaplanes left Trepassy 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rillo Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 


osnia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for ge had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1918, with Russian diplomatic support 
increased ‘Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbla, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
@pologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion, Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused, Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it; Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The ezar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of -treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused, 


Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 238, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. : 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28: 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Noy. 7; First Battle of 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden destroyed 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10, 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. . German official submarine 
‘blockade’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council’ to prevent commodities = 
ing or leaving Germany, March ]; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight. American-owned, killing 2. Ttaly 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. Lusi- 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 17; 1,198 lives lost, of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said: 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 
at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 


; 
: 


the Azores. 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England ‘May 81; Harry C. Hawker and Mackenzié 
G fell in mid-ocean on an attempted fiight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
3; John Alcock. and A. W. Brown made, 

June 14-15, a non-s ght from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
e d descended in 


2, an 

eola, N, Y., July .6.- It left for England, July 

10, and arrived there, Ji 13. _ The United States: 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut..W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
Steel workers struck all over the United States 
beginning Sept. 22; railway strike in England be- 


* gan Sept. 27; soft coal miners in United States 


began strike, Oct. 31. 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 
an. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and philosophical 
anarchist, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical agitator, were arrested 
for the murder on April 15 of Fred Parmenter, 
paymaster, and Alex Berardelli, helper, who were 
carrying two boxes of payroll money in South 
Braintree, Mass. Vanzetti, accused also of holdup 
in Bridgewater, was convicted in Plymouth béfore 
Judge Webster Thayer, given 12 to 15 years. Sacco- 
Vanzetti Defense Committee raised $50,000 for de- 
fense. Trial of Sacco and Vanzetti began. before 
Judge Thayer in Dedham, May 31, 1921. The ac- 
cused presented alibis, but their testimony was 
confusing because they tried to cover up radical 
activities; testimony for the Commonwealth was 
weak and inconclusive. Both accused had guns, 
but ballistics experts could not relate them to 
killers’ bullets. Found guilty, they appealed. Su- 
preme Judicial Court, Boston, reviewing law and 
not evidence, affirmed convictions, May 12, 1926. 
C. Medeiros, convicted of murder, testified he had 
taken part in. Braintree attack, that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not present. New appeal rejected 
by Judge Thayer Oct. 23, 1926 in 25,000 word argu- 
ment, which Felix Frankfurter, then of Harvard 
Law. faculty, denounced for inaccuracies. Judge 
a Raver. sentenced the men to die week of July 10, 


Writers and others, including Robert Benchley, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Heywood Broun, appealed 
to Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, who appointed A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard, S. W. Stratton, presi- 
dent, Mass. Institute of Technology, and Robert 
Grant, former judge, to review case; they reported 
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the trial fair, Gov. Fuller endorsed conyictions. 
An appeal based on the judge’s prejudice failed: A 
reprieve was nted to Aug. 22 when the two men 
were execu at Charleston, while sympathizers 
throughout the country condemned the verdict. 
In 1931 the Wickersham Commission on court pro- 
cedure condemned Judge Thayer for Ravine denied 
six motions for a new. trial and then refused. to 
have the question of his prejudice submitted’ to 
another judge. In 1932 Judge Thayer’s home in 
Worcester was wrecked by a, bomb. 

International Court of Justice adopted by League 
of Nations, Aug, 2. - 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,0U0,000 damage, Sept. 16, 


1921 

President Harding signed joint resolution. of 
Congress (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) declaring peace with Germany and Austria July 
2. The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
United States and German representatives: was 
ratified Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
ratified by the United States Senate Oct. 18, 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2, 
over. Hull,-England; 62, including 17 United. States 
Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 


1922 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- 
juries, Jan. 28. 

Two Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago Coutinho 
and Commander Saccadura Cabral, left Lisbon, 
Portugal, March 22, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, April 19, with stops at Cape Verde and 
Natal, covering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplame crossing of the South Atlantic. 

In a battle at Herrin, Ill., Jume 22-23, between 
strikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike break- 
ers, 26 persons, including 21 non-union miners, 
were killed. No convictions ever were obtained. 


1923 

French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
beginning April. 

Seventy-six persons, 41 of them children, were 
burned or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Caniden, S. C. 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived -at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10;-Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug, 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


an 4. 8S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12. (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war @xisted with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abcicated, March 15. “President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages. 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept, 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari,*Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
% (Gen. Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state. of war.existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S, Govern- 
ment took aver control of railroads, Dec. 28. -Hali- 


fax disaster, Dee.-6; explosion of :a munitions ship | 


in harber.in collision caused fire that Jaid im -ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3.000 houses. oS: Soest 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan, 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March -7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United-States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept, 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept, 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6, Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 2%; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov..9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War.signed in Marshal 
Foch’s -railway coach, near’ Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles. sounded ‘‘cease firing’’ at: 11 A.M, 
German. fleet. surrendered. to British, Nov. 21; 
United States.troops entered Mainz; Dee. 6; Amer- 
ican: troops crossed: Rhine, Dee. :13. 

oe Casualties; World War I, and Marine Dis- 
astersc2) Vaczat Le, sate : ; 


A revolt in Bavaria, organized 
rff and Adolf Hitler, ended March 9, when 
Putschists marched in Munich. paenies 

was arrested but later was paroled. Hi was 
wounded, several others died in the fighting. Hit- 
ler was arrested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Lands- 
berg, where he wrote Mein Kampf. 

kolai M. Viadimir Ulrich Ulianoy- 
of the ee Russian 


ed Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16: 
ey began evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. oe 
Agreement was formally signed Aug. 30, and en. 


D. a took charge. 

NN. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and led Robert Franks, 
13, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded guilty, sais 
21, and were sentenced to p mn for life. Loel 
was killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
ri¢hshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. ML; arriv- 
ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:40 A.M.; reach- 
ing Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Noy. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 
A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed more than 830, Jan. 20. 


Scopes Evolution Trial 


John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local High School and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

Two e Power Treaties of the Limitation of 
Atmaments Conference were ratified in Washing- 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, Italy, 
“= Spl Aone China, Portugal, Belgium and 

Olland, Aug. 5. sg 

The United States Navy rigid dirigible airship 
Shenandoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to pieces 
at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall while pass- 
ing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were killed, 
including Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne. 


1926 
The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1925, settled Feb. 12 

in Philadelphia, 


Sesquicentennial Exposition, 

ey $1-Nov. 30. 
ermany admitted to the League of Nations 

Sept, 8 Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
wont into effect, Sept. 14. 

Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 
and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another, 
Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. : 


1927 

600 United States Marines and several war 
vessels were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interests. Withdrawn, 1933. ‘ 

1,000 U. 8. Marines landed in China, Mar, 5, to 
Peres’ property in civil war; Standard Oil plant 

urned at Nanking, Mar, 23. 

Albert Snyder, art-editor, killed Mar, 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman, Both confessed. and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928.. 

Heavy floods in Mississippi river destroyed 4,- 
000,000 acres of crops, 148,000 hogs, 50,000 cattle, 
25,000 horses. Several hundred persons drowned, 
thousands made homeless, April-May. é 


Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 


Ae Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 7:52 A.M. 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 
for first New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air fleld, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
30 seconds, Returned on cruiser Memphis, U.S. N., 
with plane; welcomed by President Coolidge in 
Washington, Jume 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
saps in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

ermont floods drowned 120. Nov. 2, 


1928 

Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16, 

The St. Francis eee dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives lost, 
700 houses swept away, March 13, 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17%, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 


and 


govern- | 


500 to 2500 

Pst Bed 
ener, with crew 38, and 

Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 


Teached New York 5 
hurst N. J She left there Oct. 29, and reached 
Pri ic en 1, 


Mar. 
e Pay State, since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatiican City, at Rome June 7 


In Mexico 2 revolution under Gen. J. G. Escobar 
The rel en 


» Aug. 

5 ussia, and 
19, over the Pacific, at Los 
Lakehurst, N. Aug. 29. 
She left there Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 
hafen, Sept. 4. : 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100.000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 


Sieck Market Crash 


“Coolidge prosperity’ collapsed in stock market 
crash, . 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began, 

Comdr. Richard E. Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, on a 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I. June as radio 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C,.McKinly as photog- 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party returned Noy. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States flag there (it was 16° below zero); 
circled over the polar plateau, and on the return 
journey, landed once In the mountains to refuel? 

1930 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jam. 1, 1931, Its terms 
expired Dec, 31, 1936. : 

The Bolivian Government was overthrown, June 
22, by rebels; the Peruvian Government, Aug. 22- 
27; the Argentine Government, Sept. 6; the Bra- 
zilian Government, Oct. 24. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug, 6. 

A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the city of Santo 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were killed, 
6,000 injured, damages estimated at $40,000,000. 
a pritish >jdirleibie balloon,’ R-101, destroyed, 47 

ed, Oct. 5. 


1931 
Revolt against, President Arosemena of Panama, 
Jan. 2; 10 killed. 

Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923. New national election was 
held Ap 12; King Alfonso fled from Madrid 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a new 
Parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

* aoe ceo ea yas upset by revolu- 
ion, Mare ; Co} e >; Paraguay, 
Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. : potaagas 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 

cg in Pipes cae pe ee Kans., March 31, 
apan seized strategic poi around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed Chinese, overran Manchuria. 


Asia, at Tokyo Aug. 
Angeles Aug, 26, at 


1932 
Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started “troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 2%, s war. 
anchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet. State), Feb, 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
ruler, Mar, 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 


Lindbergh Kidnaping 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh,’ Jr., 19°mont 
(born in Englewood; N. J., June 22, 1930) wad: 


a 


region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The pods - 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 12, in 
@ thicket near a roadway, fewer than five miles 
from the baby’s home, between Hopewell and 
Princeton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged agent 
of the kidnappers, and Gaston B. Means 

ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lindbergh 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, 35, paroled German convict, who 
had entered the United States unlawfully, Sept. 
10, 1923, in New York City, was arrested near his 
home in the Bronx, after he had passed a ransom 
banknote at.a gasoline filling station; over $14,000 
of the ransom money was found hidden in his 
garage. He was put on trial in New Jersey, con- 
victed and put to death in the electric chair in 
Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘‘match king,’’ shot 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Walker died Nov. 18, 1946, 
aged 66. 

1933 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan, 30. 

Gov. . A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by ‘President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15. 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
chat’’ March 12. He signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22; 


Gold Payments Outlawed 


Congress gave president power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Government began in October to buy domestic and 
foreign gold above market price. i 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
in Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire believed 
set by Nazis. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, guilty; he was 
beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. 

The United States Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
was beaten down in a storm, April 4, off Barnegat, 
N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, including Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. : 

The Century of Progress Exposition opened in 
Chicago, May 27, and closed at midnight, Nov. 12; 
it reopened 1934, May 26 and closed Oct. 31. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry.. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 2%, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 
taxes Jan. 6, 1936. 


Jews Persecuted by Nazis 


In Germany, June 22, the Hitler Government 
began to proscribe all political parties except the 
National Socialist German Labor Party (Nazi), 
beginning with the Social Democratic Party. Many 
Jews were removed from office, industry and pro- 
fessions. ; 

An army revolt in Cuba unseated President Ma- 
chado, Aug. 12. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference, 

President Posevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. © 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified repeal, Dec. 5. 


1934 


In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25,-police captured John 
Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell Clark and 
Harry Pierpont, with $36,000 in money, and_ they 
were returned to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, 
Ind., and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped from the 
Crown Point Prison March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
Department of Justice agents. Youngblood was 
shot to death March 16 in Port Huron, Mich. 

Jan. 26, Germany signed non-agegression pact 
with Poland. 

Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, noted moun- 
tain elimber, was killed Feb. 17 in a fall from a 
cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east of Namur. 


Independence for Philippines 
Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 


, Washing-. 
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kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh home } pendence, later ratified b: Philippine Legis- 
near Hopewell, N. J. lature, effective 1945, tie nanubiens he Philip- 


Pines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador. Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 

The Treaty of Relations between the United 
States and Cuba was signed May 29 abrogating the 
Treaty of Relations concluded May- 22, 1903. It 
was ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate and was 
put in force on June 9, : 

Nazi storm troopers June 20 killed Gen. Roehm, 
Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, former chancellor; 
Schleicher’s wife and others in suppressing al- 
leged conspiracy against Hitler, June 20. 

Engelbert Dolifuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
ght ae death in his office by Nazi conspirators 

y 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2. Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer (Leader of 
Reich) Aug. 16. 

In Spain, a revolutionary general strike was 
called Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist leaders 
in protest against the inclusion by Premier Ale- 
jandro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Action- 
ists in his new cabinet. Churches were burned by 
anti-Catholics. King Alexander I (45) of Yugo- 
Slavia and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
(72) of France, were assassinated Oct. 9, in Mar- 
seilles, on the way to a diplomatic conference’ in 
Paris. The slayer, Valada G. Chernozensky, born in 
Bulgaria, was killed. 

Italo-Ethiopian War 

First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
diers on the disputed frontier of Italian Somali- 
land, Dec. 9. Italy refused arbitration and de- 
manded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19. 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Italy mobil- 
ized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation was 
agreed to; May 13. Ethiopia protested to the 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopia 
Oct. 3. Adowa bombed; Adigrat occupied Oci. 6, 
Adowa occupied; Oct, 14, Aksum, the Holy City, 
taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 1936 
—March 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken May 1, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
whence they went.on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel Emperor of Ethiopia. 


1935 

The Saar Territory taken from Germany by the 
Versailles World War. Treaty, ee Jan. 13, 
to return to German ownership, March 1. 

The $4,000,000 U. S. Navy dirigible balloon Macon 
sank in Pacific several miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 
83 of 85 aboard rescued, Feb. 13. 

The Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held Feb. 18 that 
Congress was within its power in abrogating the 
gold clause in private contracts, but had gone too 
far in doing so in government obligations. 

Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar. 10. 

The airplane Maxim Gorky, world’s largest land 
plane, crashed in a collision near Moscow May 18 
killing 48. 

Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco ceased June 
14 by truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with England June 18, 
promised not to expand German navy beyond 35 
per cent of England’s. 

President Roosevelt signed, Aug. 14, the Social 
Security Bill. 


Will Rogers Dies in Plane 


Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

The Queen of the Belgians, 29 (Princess Astrid 
of Sweden), was killed Aug. 29 in a motor car 
crash near Lake Lucerne. 

Jews in Germany lost citizenship with political 
Tight Sept. 15. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed independence of 
Philippines and elections by ballot, Nov. 14. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) endéd Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 


1936 
The Supreme Court Jan. 6, upset the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be an in- 
vasion of rights of the States to regulate their 
local activities. It specifically banned the use of 
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processing taxes to regulate crop production. The 
Court ordered $200,000,000° of impounded process- |' 
ing taxes returned, , 


Edward VIII Abdicates 


‘King George V. 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Bandrineban, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dee. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George V1. The ex- 
puler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal. Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
Cause he could not marry ‘‘the woman I love, 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 
27, had gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, from 
Ernest A, Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute ot 3, 1937. The couple were 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France, by the 
Mayor of Monts, and again with the Church of 
England service by the Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Darlington, England. 

In Paraguay a revolution deposed President 
Eusebio Ayala, Feb. 17. 

United States renounced: March 2 its guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, Mareh 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. F 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in’ London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. : 

In Spain the Parliament deposed President N. A. 
Zamora, April 7. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July. 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 


Revolt against Spain’s Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 

remier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalists, 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Belgium had severed its military alliances and 
resumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

In London, a protocol laying down rules for the 
conduct of submarines was signed Nov. 6 on behalf 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable a 
merchant vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.” 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

In Buenos Aires, the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace adopted (Dec. 19) 
a neutrality convention that obligates all the 
American countries to take.a common joint atti- 
tude as neutrals in case of an outbreak of hostili- 
ties among any two of them. 

In Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec. 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb, 11, 1937, with 5c rise. 


1937 


Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
12, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Supreme Court unanimously upset Jan. 4 
the conviction and jail sentence of Dirk de Jonge, 
Oregon Communist, accused of violating the 
State’s Criminal Syndicalism Law. The Court as- 
serted that the right of peaceable assembly was 
as fundamental as the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

Floods in the Mississippi, Alleghany and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping: 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at, Shanghai and 


Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and 
er places in the eastern provinces of a were 
attacked by J pla : 
pen a.- The 


moved to 
Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 


Japanese shells sank the United States gun- 


boat Panay, with loss of two lives; and several 
American ou carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized and assumed 
financial responsibility. 


Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
War, and, from this time onward the German rail- 
ways and. the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic. Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Iil.; 10 workers shot and 
kill 


ed. 

An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New London, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294. 

The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, on its first 
1937 trip from Germany was destroyed by fire and 
explosions May 6 at the U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.; 36 of the 97 passengers were 
fatally burned, including the commander, Capt. 
Ernst Lehmann. 


George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, May 12, 
as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 

A Soviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
North Pole and established a permanent weather 
and scientific station in Arctic. 


Amelia Earhart Lost 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
were lost July 2 in the Pacific between New Gui- 
nea and Howland Is., on equatorial round-the- 
world trip. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

The Irish Free State became the State of Eire 
(ireland), Dec. 29. 


1938 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorea 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final canes Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

A commission of the Church of England reported 
that the creation narrative in Genesis is mytholog- 
rah vo @ symbolic rather than a historic value, 

an. 13, 
Hitler Takes Austria 


Hitler invaded Austria March 11. After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized the petroleum 
March 18, 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Fire (Ire- 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Eire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land. annuities. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

High winds swept the Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to Maine. Thousands were made home- 
less and property valued at $40,000,000 was de- 
stroyed, Sept, 21, 


Chamberlain at Munich 


A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at-a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 


industry, 
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for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace 
Declaration” with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct. 1-10, President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese troops marched Oct. 21 into Canton, 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 


mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award covered 
areas populated by Hungarians and contained 860,- 


000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was completed. 

The German government Nov. 12 levied a fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the poor 
who had suffered losses in riots. 

The one-day general strike against the 40-hour 
week in France was thwarted Nov. 30 by govern- 
ment decrees nationalizing armament industries, 
ane De use of the Army and Navy in place of 
strikers. 

France and Germany signed Dee. 6, a pact for 
“pacific and good neighborly relations.” 

The Insurgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
restored citizenship and property to ex-King 
Alfonso, Dee, 15. 

1939 


The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. President 
Manuel Azana left the country, Feb. 1. Madrid 
surrendered, March 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain surrendered to or 
were seized by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Alme- 
tia, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, Guadala- 
jara, Slicante, and Albacete, March 29. The Na- 
tionalists officially announced ‘“‘The war has ended. 
Total victory is Franco’s.”’ : 

Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal secretary of state, who became Pius XII. 
He was crowned March 12. 

Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 18-Oct. 29. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
March 14; Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 
Okraine March 14; German troops began occu- 
pancy, March 15, of Czech Bohemia and Moravia, 
which became a German protectorate, March 16. 
Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 
Zog fled, and the Albanian crown passed to King 
Victor Emmanuel. 3 

House of Commons voted conscription April 27. 

The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
cd Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 


Maxim M. Litvinov, 59, retired May 2 as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, U.S.S.R. succeeded by 
V. M. Molotov,,49. 

Germany and Italy announced military and 
political alliance, May 7; signed 10-year military 
pact in Berlin May 22. 

Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet. Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6 month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 kilied. ; 

King George V and Queen Elizabeth reached 
Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 
saw New York.City and the World’s Fair June 10; 
were lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 
10-11; returned to Canada by Rouses Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, and 
returned to London, June 22. 

The Townsend old-age pension bill was de- 
feated in the House, 302 to 97, June 1. 


’ Soviet-German Pact 


A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 
ing a trade agreement of Aug..19. British and 
French military missions were conferring in Mos- 


cow at the time. 
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WORLD WAR II 


Chancellor Hitler declared war on Poland, 
Sept. 1, 1939, thereby setting off World War II. 
Great Britain’ and France declared war on 
Germany Sept. 3, For subsequent events of war 
consult World War Il. 


President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8. 

A military court Oct. 5 found Grover C. Berg- 
doll, Philadelphia World War draft dodger, guilty 
of escape and desertion and fixed his sentence at 
three years in prison at hard labor, in addition to 
@ previous five-year term. 
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Pius XII returned the visit of King Victor 
Emmanuel to the Vatican Dec. 28. It was the first 
Papal appearance in the Quirinal in more than 
70 years. 

940 


1 

The Spanish Government restored to the Jesuits 
Jan. 27, their property, confiscated by the Republic 
1932 when they were expelled. 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National. 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
pst his predecessor died. He was enthroned 

‘eb. 22. 
moe peace treaty signed in Moscow 

Arc, i. rf 

The Japanese-supported government of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated March 30 in 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in_the Province of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 

President Roosevelt on May 17 pardoned and re- 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 
and sentenced to 14 years, 9 months in a Federal 
prison, using the mails to defraud. He was re- 
leased on parole in 1930 and discharged 1935. 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with consent of France June 14. International rule 
was restored Oct. 11, 1945. : 

The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governor 
= sae, tagaese Islands July 9. He resigned Mar. 

i x 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Rus- 
sia July 14. They were voted into Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and occupied Aug. 8. 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20, He died Aug. 21. 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N. J., 
Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 persons. 

Japanese troops trom their Canton army at- 
tacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 
border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The 
next day they attacked French troops at Langson 
in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 
planes. Meantime an agreement had been reached 
at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘‘limited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 


First Third Term President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Nov. 5 for 2 
third term as President of the United States. 

In New York City, the Communist party of the 
United States voted Nov. 16 to dissolve all affilia- 
tion with the Communist International and all 
other foreign organizations. 

John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
of ‘the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.I.0.) which he founded 1935. 


1941 

The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 

President Roosevelt was inaugurated, Jan. 20, 
for the third time. 

Strand Theatre fire, Brockton, Mass., March 10; 
12 firemen lost lives when roof collapsed. 

Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, March 27, 
as Yugoslavia Sink 

Japan’ signed five-year neutrality pact with 
Russia, April 13. 

Soft coal strike ended after President Roosevelt 
intervened: April 28. 

_ President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 an un- 
limited state of national emergency. 

President Roosevelt ordered June 14 immediate 
freezing of United States assets of Germany and 
Italy and all invaded or occupied countries. 

The old United States submarine, O-9, went down 
June 16 with 33 men, im a deep-diving test off the 
coast of Maine, 24 miles east of Portsmouth, N. H. 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on invitation from that country. 

Japanese Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned 
Oct. 16. Gen. Tojo appointed premier Oct, 18, 

John L.° Lewis called strike in ‘‘captive’’ coal 
mines of the seven largest steel companies Oct. 25, 
in defiance of President Roosevelt. Called it off 
until Nov. 5, pending mediation. 

Wilhelm II, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 
peror) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzoll- 
ern), pet in exile in Doorn, the Netherlands, 
June 4. 


Billion for Russia 


President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000, 
in lend-lease aid to Russia, 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt: on Dee. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirohito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand, the stra- 
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tegic gateway to the Burma Road and the Malay 
Peninsula. 


For Pearl Harbor and other events of U. S. 


war with the Axis consult World War If. 


1942 

The Supreme Court ruled unanimously Jan. 12, 
that the Georgia Contract Labor Law violated the 
anti-Slavery Amendment and an Act of Congress 
forbidding peonage. 

Peru and Ecuador signed an agreement Jan. 29 
ending their boundary dispute. 

President. Roosevelt Oet. 2 signed the anti- 
inflation bill, authorizing him to stabilize prices, 
Wages and salaries affecting the cost of living at 
figures of 


it. 15, 1942. 
A cyclone in-the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 


drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov: 28 in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a: night club. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1943 

A Pan-American plane, the Yankee Clipper, 
erashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Lisbon; 
24 persons drowned. 

President Roosevelt May 1 ordered Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes to take over all the bitumi- 
nous and anthracite properties when 450,000 soft 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners did not return to 


Wosk, U. §. Withholding Tax 


President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, including 3% Victory tax. 

The Trans-Canada Highway was opened June 12. 

Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 1700 injured and 1,300 arrests. 

In Harlem section, New York City, Negroes 
wrecked Aug. 1 hundreds of stores, property 
damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six Negroes 
were killed. The disorder was caused by false 
rumors. 

Chicago’s first subway was opened Oct. 16. 

President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immediate 
possession of the coal mines as a result of the 
fourth war strike of 530,000 mine workers. 

President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old). 

Seventy-two passengers were killed Dec. 16 in a 
collision of the 18-car southbound and the 16-car 
northbound Tamiami Champion trains near Lum- 
berton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
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The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a constitutional right to vote 
in State primaries, May 8. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
ou sia killing 107 persons and injuring 412, 

uly . 

At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tions ships and wrecked pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
killed at least 135 persons, Oct. 21. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
term as President of the United States, Nov. 7. 


1945 
Death of President Roosevelt ' 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, died in Warm 
Springs, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage. April 12. 
Vice President Harry S. Truman was sworn in as 
President. 

The United Nations Cenference on International 
Organization, designed to draft a charter to insure 
all nations against war, opened in San Francisco, 
Calif., with 46 nations represénted, April 25. 

The Supreme. Court upheld, 5 to 4, portal to 
portal pay for bituminous miners, May 7. 

A British «Air Forces plane passed over the 
geographical North Pole, May 17. 

The Coalition Government of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940, came to 
an_end in Great Britain, May 23. 

President Truman signed legislation reducing 
the required gold reserve of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to 25 per cent of the deposits and federal 
notes in circulation, June 12. . 

The Labor Party won an_ overwhelming victory 
in the general elections in Great Britain. Winston 
Churchill resigned as Prime Minister and was suc- 
ceeded by Clement R. Attlee of the Labor Party 
which gained 390 seats out of total of 640 in 
Parliament, July 26. 


Memorable Dates—1942-1946 


Plane Hits Empire State Bldg. 

An B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass., to 
Newark, N. J, ed into the Empire State 
Building, New York City, 915 feet above the street, 
killing three hate ey 5 SA the plane, 10 in the 
building and ye others, July 28. 

Gov. Thomas E. e) York, pardoned 
bee M. Campbell, a aor Wall Street stock 


served three years and 
Aug. 28. The New York State Court of Claims 
ee Campbell $115,000, June 17, 1946. He died 


The naval bastion of Singapore was restored to 
the British, Sept. 3. . 

eto airieon ie ee south of 38 
par ace Japanese Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of the Japanese government, Sept. 9; arrested 40 
as war criminals, Sept. 11; disbanded the Black 
Dragon society, Sept. 12; received a call from Em- 
peror Hirohito, Sept. 26. 

Gen. Anton Dostler, of the German Gene 
Staff, was found guilty in Rome of ordering the 
shooting of 15 American soldiers without trial Oct. 
12.. He was put to death Dec. 1. 

The Japanese Cabinet extended suffrage to 
women and lowered the voting age of men to 20 
years, Oct, 13. : 

Vidkun Quisling, traitor premier of Norway, was 
put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Joseph Kramer, “‘The Beast of Belsen’’ and 10 
others were convicted by a British military court 
of atrocities in Belsen and Oswiecim concentration 
camps and hanged, Dec. 14. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000.000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 
agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 
Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946. 


First Atomic Bombs 


First atomic bomb, produced at Los- Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16, 
1945. Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug. 9. 


Gen. Patton Dies 


Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U. S. Army, was injured in automobile crash at 
Mannheim, Germany, Dec. 9; died, Dec. 21. 

The United Nations preparatory commission in 
London chose the United States as the permanent 
seat of the U.N., Dec, 15. ; 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur abolished Shinto as 
Japan’s national religion, Dec. 15. 

The United States recognized Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslav Republic, Dee. 22. 

The United States and 27 other nations signed 
an agreement setting up the World Bank, Dec. 27. 

The first World W: woe: 

e firs or) ar II peace treaty was si 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 4 Sore 

William Joyce, ‘“‘Lord Haw Haw,’’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3, 

The Polish Government nationalized all basic 
ak wr? a th 

e first Assembly of the United Nations open 
in London, Jan. 10. ened 

Red_ Army troops seized the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey oil fields in Hungary, Jan. 20. 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps reported a radar 
beam had reached the moon, Jan. 24, 

Secretary of State Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that 
the late President Roosevelt had agreed at the 
Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should get the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 

The Supreme Court upheld the death sentence 
imposed on Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, commander 
of Japanese forces in the Philippines, Feb. 4,; he 
was hanged Feb. 23. 7" 

Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, Japanese command- 
er of the Bataan Death March, was hanged in 
Manila Apr. 3. 

The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
voted itself out of existence and turned over its 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18, 


King Victor Emmanuel Abdicates 


King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdic: 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humber at ie 

President Truman ordered seizure of the coun- 
try’s railroads as engineers and trainmen threat- 
oo “a i= 3 strike, te a aS pak was called 

y 23, but was settled, May on ter. 
posed by President Truman. ‘ eee 

Marshal Ion Antonescu, dictator of Rumania, 
convicted of war crimes, was executed, June 1. 

An Army C-45 plane crashed into the 58th: floor 
of the Bank of Manhattan Building in New York 
City’s financial district, May 20; dead, five. 

Karl Hermann Frank, Nazi ruler of Czecho- 
slovakia, was hanged in Prague May- 22 for mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of Lidice. ¥ 


: Nov. 10, 
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A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 
persons, June 5. ; x35 

Fred Rose, only Communist member of the 
Canadian Parliament, was convicted in Montreal 
of membership in a Moscow-directed y ring, 
June 15, He was sentenced to six yeane, Fame 20. 


Atom Bombs at Bikini 


The fourth atom bomb ever to be exploded was 
dropped from a superfortress on 73 naval vessels in 
Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, June 30; the fifth bomb 
was detonated under water July 25. 

In Mississippi Negroes voted for the first time 
in_the Democratic primaries, July 2. 

President Truman signed the Hobbs bill making 
it a felony for unions to interfere with interstate 
commerce, July 3. 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- 
oy tt nation, July 4. 

ope Pius XII canonized Mother Frances Xavier 
‘Cabrini, first American citizen to be granted 
saintship, July 7. 

Atomic Energy Commission of 5 established, with 
David E. Lilienthal head. (He resigned 1949). 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of the Chet- 
niks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

The Congressional committee which investigated 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolyed President Roose- 
velt of blame, July 20, by 8 to 2. 

The King David Hotel in Jerusalem was bombed 
by_terrorists; dead, 91; July 22. 

Soviet Russia sent a note to Turkey demanding 
@ share in the control of the Dardanelles Straits, 


Aug. 12. 

Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a death toll of 3,000, Aug, 19. 

The United States sent a 48-hour ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia, Aug. 21, demanding an explanation of 
the shooting down of two unarmed Army transport 
Planes en route from Austria to Italy. The Bel- 
grade Government released the occupants of the 
planes, Aug. -22, but five American airmen were 
killed, Aug. 23, when another unarmed plane was 
shot down, The Yugoslay Government promised 
indemnity. 

The Greek people recalled King George II to the 
throne, Sept. 1. 


Secretary Wallace Ousted 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace warned 
against a ‘“‘get tough with Russia’’ policy in New 
York speech Sept. 12, President Truman explained 
that when he approved the speech, he merely meant 
the secretary had the right to speak. On Sept. 20 
the President asked for Mr. Wallace’s resignation 
because,of a fundamental conflict in their views 
on foreign policy. 


Nazi Leaders Found Guilty 


The International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty of war 
crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sentenced to 
death by hanging, Oct. 1. No. 2 Nazi Hermann 
Goering, committed suicide by poison in Nurem- 
berg Prison, two hours before he was _ scheduled 
to be hanged, Oct, 15. The other 10 top Nazis were 
hanged individually. They were: Hans Frank, Wil- 
helm Frick, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Gestapo Chief 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

The United States Army B29 Pacusan Dream- 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. 

The Lower House of the Japanese Parliament 
passed 3 new constitution, previously approved 
by the House of Peers, which abolished the armed 
forces and reduced the Emperor’s status from 
“divinity” to a ‘‘national symbol,’’ Oct. 7. 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor by a Zagreb court after being con- 
victed of collaboration with the Nazis, Oct. 11. 

By 2 vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
people approved the nation’s new_ Constitution, 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 

Republicans gained control of both Houses of 
Congress in a 47-State election, Nov. 5. 

President Truman dropped all controls on prices, 
wages and salaries with the exception of ceilings 
on rents, sugar and rice, Nov. 3. 

Communists captured the largest number of 
seats in the new French National Assembly in an 
election in which 19,000,000 voters took part, 


John L. Lewis Fined 


Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough in Wash- 
ington issued an order directing John L. Lewis 
to cancel the soft coal strike notice he had served 
on the Federal Government, Nov. 18. Lewis defied 
Judge Goldsborough’s anti-strike injunction and 
called out 400,000 soft coal miners, Nov. 20. Judge 
Goldsborough ordered Lewis and the U.M.W, to 
stand trial for contempt of court, Noy. 25. Lewis 


and the U.M.W. were found guilty of contempt 
Dec. 3. Lewis was fined $10,000 and the Union 
$3,500,000 Dec. 4. The Sepreme Court, March & 
1947, affirmed the fine against Lewis, but red 

the fine against the union to $700,000 on condition 
that it cancel its strike notice. 

The Lea Act, aimed at employment practices used 
by James C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, against radio stations, 
was declared unconstitutional by Federal Judge La 
Buy in Chicago, Dec. 2. 

The most disastrous hotel fire in American his- 
tory killed 121 in the 15-story Winecoff Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a fiye- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947, 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, Dec. 31. 


1947 ; 
The British Government, under its nationaliza- 
tion program, took possession of the country’s coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes resigned and 
President Truman appointed Gen. George C. Mar-~ 
shall to succeed him, Jan. 7. 

Election of Herman Talmadge, son of the late 
Gov.-elect Eugene Talmadge, as Governor of Geor- 
gia gave the state two Governors, the other being 
the incumbent, Ellis G. Arnall, Jan. 15. Arnall re- 
signed, Jan; 19, and the Georgia Supreme Court, 
March 19, recognized Lt. Gov. Melvin E. Thompson, 
as Governor. 


Higher Wages for Steel Workers 


The United States Steel Corp. and the United 
Steelworkers of America, C. I. O., signed an agree- 
ment reclassifying jobs, which gave the workers 
$32,000,000 in back pay and $17,000,000 in wage in- 
creases, Jan. 25. P 

Alphonse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago underworld 
bone os the dry era, died in Miami Beach, Fla., 

an. 25. 

Mrs. Martha E. Truman, President Truman’s 94- 
year-old mother, fractured her hip in a fall in her 
home in Grandview, Mo., Feb. 14; died, July’*26. 

A German denazification court convicted anz 
yon Papen as a leader of the Nazi party and sen- 
tenced him to prison for eight years, Feb. 24. 

An act of Congress to quash $5,785,000,000 in 
Bee a portal-to-portal wages became a law, 


y 14. 

The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 
the Allied Control Councii in Berlin, March 1. 

Paul Baudouin, Foreign Minister in the Vichy 
Government, was sentenced to five years’ imprison= 
ment by the French High Court of Justice for col- 
laborating with the Nazis, March 3. Fernand de 
Brinon, the Vichy regime’s Ambassador te Occupied 
France, was sentenced to death, March 6, and exe- 
cuted, April 14. 

Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 
alliance, March 4. 

Members of Local 180, United Automobile Work- 
ers, C. I. O., ended their 440-day strike against the 
J. I. Case Co. in Racine, Wis., March 9. 

The conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Council on peace terms for Germany and Austria 
opened in Moscow, March 10. It adjourned, April 
24, without reaching an agreement on any of the 
major issues. In a broadcast, April 28, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall told the American peo~ 
ple that Generalissimo Stalin had assured him that 
differences could be adjusted by compromise. 


U. S. to Oppose Communism 


President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for economic and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar, 12. 
Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 

In Centralia, Ill., 111 miners were killed when 
they were trapped in a gas-filled mine by an ex- 
plosion, March 25. John L. Lewis proclaimed, 
March 29, a six-day shutdown of soft coal mines 
as a protest against unsafe mining. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York signed a law 
outlawing strikes by public employees, including 
teachers, and fixing dismissal as the penalty for 
violations, March 27. 

The Selective Service Act expired, March 31, 

The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to place under U.S. trusteeship the Pacific 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 

More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in»the 
industry’s history April 7. Strike ended April 20. 


Henry Ford Dead 
Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 
in Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. He left his for- 
‘une, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000, - 
000 to his widow, four grandchildren and the Ford 
Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950. 
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A nitrate-laden French fréighter exploded in the 
Gulf of Mexico, off Texas City, Tex., killing: 512 
persons, April 16, Property ial was $50,000,000. 

King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- 
hagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. 

Using hand grenades and bombs, 100 Jewish ter- 
rorists blasted open the gates of ancient Acre Prison 
in Palestine, liberating 33 Jewish and 183 Arab 

visoners, May 4. British troops and police opened 
re, killing 15 Jews‘and an Arab. Three leaders of 
the prison break were hanged, July, 29. ; 

The Senate approved the pee seted f Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. The House concurred, June 4, by 
4& vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 
President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25, June 23. 
American soldiers hanged in Landsberg, Ger- 
many, 48 Nazi guards and officials of the Mauthau- 
sen concentration camp for mass murders, May. 

In a bloodless coup d’etat, Hungdrian Com- 
munists ousted the moderate regime of Premier 
Ferenc Nagy and installed a pro-Communist gov- 
ernment, May 30. 


Marshall Proposes His Plan 


Secretary of State Marshall, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, promised aid to free nations striving toward 
rehabilitation—‘‘the Marshall Plan’’—June 5, 

The Senate ratified the World War II peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 

National charter of the Ku Klux Klan revoked 
by Atlanta, Ga., court June 13. ‘ 

Operation of the nation’s coal mines was re- 
stored by the U, S. Government to private owner- 
ship, June 30. The mines had been seized (May 21, 
1946) during a strike of soft coal miners. 

A Federal Court jury in Washington ‘convicted 
former Rep. Andrew May (D.-Ky.) and his co- 
defendants, Henry and Murray Garsson. munitions 
manutacturers, of bribe conspiracy charges, July 3. 
They were sentenced to from eight months to two 
years in prison, July 25. : 

President Truman signed a bill designating 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House, a 
Republican, as his successor if he should be unable 
to complete his term, July 18. 

Dutch East Indian trobps launched an offensive 
against the Indonesian Republic in Western Java, 
July 20. The U. N. Security Council at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., ordered both sides to cease fire, Aug. 1, 
and hostilities were halted, Aug- 4- 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
fommer Secretary of the Navy, as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 

Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India, and 
Hindu India became autonomous Dominions with- 
in the framework of the British Commonwealth, 
Aug. 14. India became republic Jan. 26, 1950. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
U. S.-sponsored resolution for ogee hour defense, 
Aug. 30. President Truman, who flew to Brazil, 
told the conference the United States would remain 
militarily strong in the interests of peace, Sept. 2. 

Sixteen nations participating in the Marshall 
Huropean Recovery. Plan reported in Paris, Sept. 7, 
that $20,600,000,000 would be needed to carry out 
a@ four-year economic aid program. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 


‘Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept, 16-19, 


Cominform Organized 


The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
posedly dissolved in 1943 was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
nine European nations Oct, 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform), 

The Saar region in Western Germany, which 
(1935) voted to join Hitler’s Third Reich, entered 
into an economic union with France, Oct. 5. 

Col. Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanov, a member of the 
Politburo, issued a call in Moscow to all Com- 
munists and their sympathizers in all countries to 
band together to defeat the Marshall European Re- 
covery Program, Oct. 22, 

Gov. Earl Snell of Oregon and two of his top 
officials, Senate President Marshall Cornett and 
Secretary of State Robert S. Farrell Jr., were killed 
in_ the crash of a private plane, Oct. 29. 

Man o’ War, best-known American race horse of 
the present generation and winner of 20 of the 21 
races in which he started, died in Kentucky, Nov. 
1. He was 30 years old. 

Princess Elizabeth, heir to the British throne, 
and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
of Edinburgh, were married in Westminster Abbey, 
London, Nov. 20. A son, Prince Charles, was born 
to them, Nov. 14, 1948, and a daughter, Princess 
Anne, Aug, 15, 1950. 

Only four of the 53 crew members of the Army 
freighter Clarksdale Victory survived when the ves- 
sel sank in the Pacific off the coast of British 
Columbia, Nov. 25. : 
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ions. the 
U.N, General Assembly decided Nov. 29 to parti- 


By a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions 
Raa ae into sovereign Jewish and Arab 
S z 

fall of 25.8 inches, or 4.9 inches 
meetead the blizzard of °88, blanketed New York 


n, D. C., to 
dnd bus travel 


Communist-controlled government in 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 
Great Britain nationalized its railways Jan. 1. 
Jewish terrorists bombed the headquarters of 
the Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- 
ramis Hotel in Jerusalem, killing 34 Arabs, Jan. 4, 
The Army transport. Joseph V. Connolly, bound 
for Belgium with 6,445 coffins to bring back the 
bodies of U. S. war dead, burned and sank Jan. 
12-29; no lives lost. 


Gandhi Assassinated 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu _ spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of. nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. x 

In a general election in Eire for the Dail EHireann 
(Parliament), Prime Minister Eamon de Valera’s 
party, the Fianna Fail, lost its majority, winning 
only 66 seats as against 79 for coalition parties, 
Feb. 6. The Dail elected John A, Costello, member 
of abe ge Gael, as Prime Minister, 75 to 68, 
Feb. 18. = 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Eastern Europe, 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept_an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb, 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

The Communist-controlled Government of 
Czechoslovakia reported that Jan Masaryk, non- 
partisan Foreign Minister, had committed suicide 
in Prague, March 10. 


Mine Workers Strike 


About 350,000 soft coal miners went on strike in 
Support of a_demand by John L. Lewis, *head of 
the United Mine Workers, for a guaranteed $100- 
a-month pension for retired mine workers, March 
15, After defying a summons to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, Lewis. obeying a 
court order, testified behind closed doors, March 30. 
After Lewis and the union had been fined $20,000 
and $1,400,000, respectively, on charges of criminal 
contempt of court, April 20, most of the miners 
returned to the pits, April 22. x 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conterence was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after adopting 
a charter creating the Organization of 21 Ameri- 
can States as a permanent legal entity. 


Berlin Blockade and Airlift 


The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
@ land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 


Congress Cuts Taxes Over Veto 


A Republican-sponsored bill reducing Federal in- 
come taxes by $4,800,000,000 annually was vetoed by 
President Truman, but his veto was overridden in 
both Senate and House by Republican-Democratic 
OTHE, April Rae + ; 

_ Congress comple action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 8, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economie Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept, 30, 
1950, and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 


Gen. Weygand Acquitted 


The French High Court of Justice acquitted c 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the French an 
ies until France’s collapse in 1940, of charges of 
collaboration with the enemy, May 6. 

A special session of the U. N. General Assembly 
voted to send a mediator'to Palestine to seek set= 
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tlement of the Israeli-Arab fighting, May 14. Count 
Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish Red Cross, 
Was named mediator, 20. He was assassinated 

terrorists in the Jewish section of Jerusalem, 


* ‘State of Israel Proclaimed 


The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
mann was elected as Israel's first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

President Truman signed an act May 21 author- 
ping. 00.060 for a 70-group up-to-date Air 

‘orce, 


After a 20-hour filibuster by Sens. Taylor (D.- 
Idaho) amd Langer (R.-N. Dak.), the Senate 
adopted a stop-gap peacetime selective service bill, 
previously approved the House, for the induction 
of men between 19 and 25 for 21 months’ military 
training, June 19, The measure was signed by the 
President, June 24. 

Robert H. Best, former American newspaper 
correspondent, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in Boston for having served as a Nazi radio broad- 
caster, June 30. 

A federal surplus of $8,419,469,843 for the fiscal 
year 1948-1949, the largest in history, was reported 
by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, July 2. 

An attempt to assassinate Palmiro Togliatti, 
Communist 1 ,» in Rome set off a series of 
mos a Italy, in which 21 persons were killed, 


States Rights Party 


At a convention in Birmingham, Ala.,. 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Ex-Vice President Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for President on the Progressive party ticket 
in Philadelphia, July 25. He was endorsed by the 
Communist party, Aug. 2. 

A series of mysterious explosions wrecked the 
I. G, Farben plant, formerly operated by the Nazi 
chemical trust, in Ludwigshafen, Germany, killing 
184 persons, injuring 2,500 and causing $15,000,000 
damage, July 28. 

President Truman denounced Congressional in- 
vestigations into alleged Soviet spy rings as a 
“red herring’’ designed to distract attention from 
the record of -the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, Aug. 5. ; 

Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kasenkina, a Russian 
school teacher sought as.a witness by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, leaped from 
a third floor window of the Soviet Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City and suffered serious in- 
juries, Aug. 12. The State Department, Aug. 20, 
demanéed recall of Soviet Consul General Jacob 
M. Lomakin, which was done. , 

Shipping on the Pacific Coast was tied up by a 
strike of members of C. I. O. longshoremen’s and 
maritime unions, Sept. 2. The strike, in which 
A F, L. longshoremen on the East Coast joined, 
Nov. 12, was ended by compromise, Nov. 25, 

Princess Juliana. was crowned as Queen of the 
Netherlands in Amsterdam, succeeding her..moth- 
er, Queen Wilhelmina, who abdicated after a reign 
of 50 years, Sept. 6. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in-a train-collision in South Korea, Sept, 14. 

Israeli forces from Northern Palestine crossed 
the border into Lebanon and advanced three miles, 
defying a U. N. order to withdraw, Nov. 1. 


Truman Elected to Full Term 


President Truman was elected to a full term in 
the White House, carrying 28 states and capturing 
303 electoral votes to 16 states and 189 electoral 
votes for %::3: Republican rival, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, Nov. 2. Dewey said, Nov. 6, that Republi- 
can over-confidence had’ caused his defeat. 

The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 
and rejected a Soviet counter-plan calling for out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb, Nov. 4. 

Gen. de Gaulle’s Reunion of the French People 
won 107 seats in the Council of the Republic, upper 
house of the French Parliament, in general elec- 
tions, while fae Wages A lost 72. of the 88 
seats they had held, Nov.-7. 

U. N. General Assembly adopted, 48 to 0, a 
31-article Declaration of Human Rights guarantee- 
ing essential freedoms to populations of signatory 
countries, Dec. 10. ’ 

Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
gine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
Ting. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
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1949, His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began serving his 
sentence in 1951, He denied all charges. Consult 
detailed summary, page 208, Wort> ALMaNac for 


1951, 
Japanese War Leaders Hanged 


Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, a8 war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal “Mindszenty, Roman Catholi¢ 
primate of Hungary arrested by Communist goy- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 


1949 


Egyptian naval vessels shelled Tel Aviv, | pro- 

visional capital of Israel, Jan. 1. Unidentified 
lanes raided Jewish section of Jerusalem Jan 2, 
sraeli armored columns thrust 35 miles into 
Egypt, wrecked three airfields, Jan. 8. Five British 
reconnaissance planes shot down by Israeli fighters 
over Egypt, Jan. 8. 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned as presi- 
dent of China, Jan. 21. Li Tsung-jen became acting 
president. Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peip- 
ing, Jan. 22. 

The MAPAI, Socialist Labor party headed by 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, polled heaviest 
vote 35.8%, in first general election in Israel, 
Jan. 25. U. S. recognized Israel and Hashemite 
Jordan, Jan. 31. 

Soviet resolution requiring Big Five to disclose 
complete armament data, including atomic 
Paes: defeated in U. N. Security Council, 9 to 2 

eb. 10. 

Hungary’s Communist government demanded, 
Feb. 12, recall of U. S. Minister in Budapest, 
noes Chapin, charging interference in country’s 

airs. 

Marshal Nikolai Bulganin Soviet Minister of 
the Armed Forces, called on Red Army to maintain 
“combat preparedness’’ because of U. S. “‘policy 
of aggression,’’ Feb. 22. 

Israel and Arab nations concluded armistice 
under terms proposed by U. N. Mediator Ralph 
Bunche, Feb. 23. 


Molotov Becomes Deputy Premier 


Vyacheslav M. Molotov was relieved as Soviet 
foreign minister and replaced by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Mar. 4. Molotoy re- 
mained as deputy premier and member of Politburo. 

Bulgarian Communist court, Sofia, convicted 
15 Protestant ministers of espionage for U. S. 
and Britain, March 8. Four received life imprison- 


ment. 

Federal Court ju in New York City found 
Mildred E, (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

Coalition of Southern Democrats and Republi- 
cans in Senate forced shelving of administration- 
sponsored amendment to cloture rules curb 
future filibusters, March 14. 


North Atlantic Defense Pact 


U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe and North America shall 
be considered an attack against all.’’ Signed 
April 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. 

Mao Tze-tung, Chinese Communist party chair- 
man, proclaimed Peiping as capital of Chinese 
People’s Republic, March 25. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed on merger of 
their occupation zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of republican government for terri- 
tory, April 8. ; 

Marshal Tito announced that Soviet Union's 
hostile attitude compelled Yugoslavia to trade with 
Western nations, April 9. 


Nuremberg Trials End 


Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nov. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U.S. tribunal 
of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr. 14. 

Eire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Haster reyolution, April 18: 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists crossed 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23, 

After a 32-year rule, Democratic machine of 
Frank Hague in Jersey City, N. J., was overthrown 
by John V. Kenny, former supporter, who was 
elected mayor, May 10. 
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Israel Admitted to U. N. 


Nepal sereee oe. U. N., 37 to 12, with 9 
abstentions, y il. 
U. N. Assembly adopted, 33 to 6, international 
code designed to promote freedom of press com- 
munications, May 14. 

Scotland Yard officers seized Gerhart Eisler, Ger- 
man-born Communist, when he arrived in South- 
ampton from New York on the Polish liner 
Batory on which he had stowed away, May 14 
U. S. request for his extradition to serve prison 
ere for perjury denied by British authorities, 


“Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. Elected 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., third son of late 
President, elected to House of Representatives from 
20th eel District, New York City, May 17. 

Sale liquor became legal in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6. 

Archbishop Josef Beran of Czechoslovakia or- 
dered Roman Catholic clergy to boycott organiza- 
tions, sponsored by Communist government June 
11, His palace was searched and placed under 
police guard, June 16. Pope Pius XII excommuni- 
cated Premier Klement. twald and other high 
Czech officials, June 20. P 

Congress passed bill authorizing President Tru- 
man to reorganize Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment on basis of Hoover Commission report, 
June 16. 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
eovenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slav- 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 


Chinese Nationalists Blockade Ports 


Nationalist China began naval blockade of Com- 
munist-held mainland ports, warning foreign ships 
to stay away, June 26. . 

A 39-day strike by 15,000 non-Communist Ger- 
man railway workers in Berlin against Russian- 
controlled management ended, June 28 when they 
accepted an offer by Western military comman- 
dants to be paid in West German marks. 

U. S. government filed suit under anti-trust 
laws to dissolve $1,585,000,000 du Pont industrial 
combine, June 30. t 

John J, McCloy reached Berlin as-first U, S. 
civilian governor of Germany, July 2. 


Britain Devalued Pound 


Britain’s gold and dollar reserves dropped £65,- 
000,000 ($261,950,000) in four months. Sir Stafford 
Cripps Chancellor of the Exchequer, reported, 
tee ps eeitain devalued pound from $4.03 to $2.80, 

ept. 18. 

hirteen U. S. newspaper correspondents and 
radio commentators were among 45 persons killed 
in crash of Dutch airliner near Bombay, India, 
July 12, including S. Burton Heath and H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Pulitzer prize winners. 

United Steel Workers, C.I.0., called a strike 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 
Signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government. 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy of Soviet Union, 


Aug. 16, 
A $20,000,000 loan was granted Yugoslavia by 
Export-Import Bank in Washington, Sept. 8 


Rival Regimes in Germany 


Federal Republic of Western Germany was pro- 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, was 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12. 
The Soviet Union set up the German Democratic 
Republic in Eastern Germany, with Wilhelm Pieck, 


co-founder of the Socialist Unity (Communist) - 


party, president, Oct. 7. 

John L. Lewis called strike of 480,000 soft coal 
miners, Sept. 19, to force demands for higher 
royalty payments into welfare fund. Men ordered 
back Nov. 30 by Lewis as ‘‘act of good faith.’’ 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 


Atomic Explosion in Russia 


President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- 
ment had ‘‘evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,’’ 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Congress voted $1,314,000,000 in military aid for 
ae signatories of North Atlantic pact, 

ep ‘ 

Federal Judge Michael J. Roche in San Fran- 
cisco sentenced Mrs. Ikuko Toguri D’Aquino, 
“Tokyo Rose’’ of wartime Japanese broadcasts, to 
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or Yug 
Soviet-control! es 8. 


U. S. Communist Leaders Convicted 


After 9-month trial, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New_York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Goyernment. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced ie defendants.to five years oe 


each 
years. They were released, Nov. 3, in bail totaling 


N. Security Council 
Union it would 
never recognize action Oct. 20. . 


U. S. Consul in Mukden Jailed 


Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charge 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or- 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed to 
30 other nations to join in a protest. 

Eastern Airlines DC-4 was cut in two by fighter 
plane over Washington National Airport, Nov. 1. 
All 55 passengers and crew members on airliner 
were killed. Pilot of fighter, a Bolivian, Whose 
government had bought it, was seriously injured. 

In reply to an appeal by U. N. Assembly President 
Romulo to big powers -to suspend production of 
atomic weapons, Soviet Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky Nov. 10, said Russia was using atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, but would produce as 
many atomic bombs as were needed. 

U. S. Air Force B-29 en route to England was 
forced down in Mid-Atlantic, Nov. 16. After three- 
day ship-air search, 18 of 20 crew members were 
rescued from two liferafts. 

Action against Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav govern- 
ment by Communists inside country and elsewhere 
ordered by Cominform, Nov. 29. 

Nationalist China’s government fled to Formosa 
Dec. 7. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 

Mao Tze-tung arrived in Moscow Dec. 16 to 
sign a treaty of friendship and mutual defense 
with Stalin Feb. 15, 1950. 


Australia Defeats Labor Government 


At the Australian general election Dec. 10 the 
Liberal-Country party coalition defeated the Labor 
government, in office since 1941. Robt. G. Menzies 
became prime minister. The government. declared 
for private enterprise and against communism. 

United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Wilhelmina in Amster- 
dam signed act granting full autonomy and. part- 
nership. 

U. S. demanded release by Hungary of Robert A. 
Vogeler, official of I. T. & T. Dec, 20; Hungary 
refused, saying he had confessed to spying and 
economic sabotage. 

Tom Lanphier Jr., a World War II flier, landed 
at LaGuardia Field, New York, Dec. 7, after a 22,- 
180-mile trip around the world in regular scheduled 
planes in 4 days, 23 hours, 47 minutes, a new rec- 
ord for commercial airlines. The trip, sponsored 


| by the Air Force Assn., commemorated the first 


flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
on Dec. 17, 1903. 

An explosion caused by escaping natural gas 
wrecked a 6-story building at the Swift & Co. 
packing plant in Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 14, killing 
21 and injuring 150. 


1950 

U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its - 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary’s Communist 
government had seized American property for 
Berna eeeb. a 

irea ritain broke diplomatic relations. with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
ic a Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 


Soviet Boycotts Security Council 


Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
munists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan, 8 demanding 
expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T. F 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jan 10, Soviet 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt. Britain and Norway, which had recognized 


Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
brotest.. Boycott lasted 642 mos., Malik returning 

g. to take chair of Security Council. 

British submarine Truculent, 1,090 tons, sunk 
Jan. 12 by Swedish tanker Divina, 643 tons, in 
Thames estuary; 65 lost, 15 saved. 

U.S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 

Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink's, Inc., 
express office, of $1,000,000 in cash, $500,000 in 
checks, Jan. 17. 

U. S. battleship Missouri, 45,000 tons, ran 
aground in Chesapeake Bay, off Norfolk, Va., 
Jan. 17; was pulled clear Feb. 2. Three top 
officers were penalized by loss of promotion num- 
eek Missouri later joined 7th U. S. fleet off 

orea. 

Preston T. Tucker and 7 associates in motor 
car mig. project acquitted of mail frauds in 
Federal Court, Chicago, Jan. 22. ; 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 25; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

Hottest January day, Jan. 26, established new 


records: ‘Boston, 71.5°; Néw York, 70.5°; Newark, | 


74°; Philadelphia, 73.2°; Baltimore, 79°. 

France recognized. Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
ae —_ Minh and Vietnimh Communist party, 
an. ' 

President Truman announced Jan. 31 he had 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
produce the hydrogen bomb. (H-bomb). _Deci- 
sion approved by Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. Harold 
C. Urey and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Two Long Island Wrecks 


Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 
N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer did 
not survive. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned the 
Labor party to power by majority of only 6 
seats in House of Commons. 

hiang Kai-shek resumed the presidency of 
ae Nationalist government at Tapei, Formosa, 
Mar. 1. 

Dr. Kraus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to-violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos, N. M. 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 


by’ United Nations, were found guilty of espio--. 


nage Mar. 7 in New. York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichey’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 years in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret. documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5, because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant, but 
the indictment stood. 


“Mercy Killing’? Acquittal 


Dr. Herman N, Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester, N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘‘mercy Killing’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cazver patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. “See WoRLD 
Aumanac for 1951, p. 218. Harold A. Mohr, 36, 
Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having killed 
his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was given 
3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. The 
judge agreed the prisqgner had been moved by pity. 

John, Foster Dulles, Republican appointed con- 
sultant to Dept. of State by President, April 6. 


Russians Shoot Down Navy Plane 


Soviet flyers shot_ down unarmed U. S. Navy 
Privateer over the Baltic sea April 8. On April 
11 Moscow handed a protest to the American 
ambassador, asserting a U. S. plane had violated 
Soviet territory in Latvia, opened fire when sig- 
nalled and had been fired on ‘‘in reply’ and then 
disappeared over the sea. The U. S. government 
rejected the Soviet note, asserting the plane was 
unarmed and the attack unprovoked. The Soviet 
Union reiterated its charges and this reply was 
also rejected. Two .rubber life rafts, one with 
bullet holes, and an airplane wheel were recovered 
off the Swedish coast. The Russians decorated 
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201 ¥, 
the 4 flyers who had shot down the plane. The 
U. S. Congress unanimously awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross posthumously to the 10 crew 
members of the Navy plane. 

U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to state whether or not they were Communists, 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, April 10. 

Dept. of State April 21 ordered Czechoslovakia 
to close its consulate general in Chicago, in re- 
taliation for the oustér of the U. S. information 
service and press attaché by Prague. 

Soviet Union demanded Apr. 21 that U. S., 
Britain and France withdraw troops from Trieste, 
eliminate the ‘‘illegal Anglo-American naval base”’ 
and establish a civil government there. Charges 
were denied June 16, 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan announced an- 
nexation of Arabian Palestine April 24. Israel 
protested. Great Britain recognized Israel and 
the Jordan annexation, April 27, 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and had’ not yet 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation. 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference, They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 1951. 

UN_ Secretary General Trygye Lie met with 
Premier Stalin in Moscow May 15 to seek an end 
to the cold war. Lie later reported a desire for 
peace in all Big Four capitals. 


New Jersey Munitions Explode 


Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467 tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. The shipment was en 
route to Pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

U. S., Britain and France protested to Soviet 
Union May 23 against organization of a militia 
of 50,000 Germans in East Germany, 

The 13,675-foot volcano Mauna Loa on Hawaii 
erupted June 2, partly destroying 2 fishing vil- 
lages. No casualties. 

East Germany (Communist) formally recog- 
nized Poland’s possession of the Oder-Neisse area 
June 7. West Berlin denounced the agreement 
as treason. The U. S. State Dept. declared boun- 
daries were determined by a peace conference. 

Provisions of the Displaced Persons Law of 
1948 were broadened June 16, allowing 415,744 
European refugees to enter the U. S. instead of 
previous 205,000. 

On June 17 Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Leba- 
non and Yemen signed a collective security pact, 
pledging mutual defense against aggression. 

U.S. 82-ton flying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 

University of California in Los Angeles dis- 
charged 157 staff members June 23 for refusing 
to declare whether or not they were Communist 
party members. 

Eight Hollywood pefsonalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 
contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each. 

Federal deficit for the 1950 fiscal year was 
$3,122,000,000. Expenditures were $40,167,000,000; 
receipts $37,045,000,000, declining $1,201,000,000 
from 1949. Gross public debt increased $4,587,- 
000,000, to $257,357,000,000. 

President Truman Aug. 1 signed a bill granting 
U.S. citizenship and limited self-government to 
Guam. The U.S. Navy, ruling the island since 
1898, transferred control to Carleton Skinner, 
civil governor. 


Communist Convictions Upheld 


U.S. Court of Appeals, New York City, upheld 
Aug. I the criminal conspiracy convictions (Oct. 
14, 1949) of top U.S. Communist party leaders. 

King Leopold III of Belgium, whose returnto 
the throne was violently opposed by Liberals, 
Socialists and Communists because he had sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 1940, agreed Aug, 1 
to abdicate when his son, Crown Prince Baudouin, 
became of age’ Sept. 7, 1951. Baudouin assumed 
the King’s powers as Prince Royal Aug. 11. 

Atomic Energy Commission Aug. 2 named E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours to build and operate a plant 
to produce the hydrogen bomb; costs to be paid 
by U.S. government. President Truman had re- 
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quested Congress July 7 to provide $260,000,000 
in cash to speed production. ; 
Winston Churchill, in an address Aug. 11 to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
at Strasbourg, called for a European y, in- 
cluding Germans, to counter a Soviet advantage 
of 6 or 7.tc 1 in Europe. The assembly voted 
Aug. 28 for unified European defense but against 
@ supreme defense authority which France pro- 
posed and offered to Churchill, He refused, favor- 
“ing cooperation with the U.S. and Canada. 
incess Elizabeth, heir to British throne, gave 
birth ee a conchis, Princess Anne Elizabeth 
Alice se, Aug. 15. 
Republic of Indonesia, formed from the United 
States of Indonesia, proclaimed Aug. 15 by Pres. 


Sukarno at Jakarta. 

Chou En-lai, foreign minister of Communist 
China demanded Aug. 24 that the UN Security 
Council provide for ‘“‘withdrawal of all U.S. armed 
invading forces’’ from Formosa. Secy. of State 
Acheson wrote Secy. Gen. Lie, approving a full 


TN investigation. 
Government Seizes Railroads 


Under President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug. 25 to prevent a general 
strike after unions had rejected terms of an 18c 
an hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

Gen. MacArthur declared Aug 28 defense of 
Formosa was essential to American protection, and 
by holding islands from the Aleutians to the 

arianas the U.S. and its allies, with dominant 
air power, could prevent hostile movements. 

President Truman signed Aug. 28 the new social 
security act to cover 10,000,000 additional workers. 
He signed the Defense Production Act Sept. 8, 
and announced Sept. 9 that agencies operatin: 
under it would be coordinated by . Stu 
Symington, ch., National Security Resources 
Board. The Federal Reserve Board announced 
credit restrictions effective Sept. 18 on automo- 
piles, radio and television sets, and household 


appliances. : 
Gen. Marshall Takes Office 


Secy. of Defense Louis A. Johnson resigned 
Sept. 12. President Truman nominated General 
of the Army George C. Marshall, and the Senate 
approved Sept. 20, by overriding National Securi- 
iM Act of 1947. The nomination of Gen. Omar 

. Bradley to be General of the Army was ap- 
proved Sept. 14. 

Possible aggression from the East led England, 
France and the U.S. to adopt, in New York 
Sept. 14-19, an agreement to provide for West 
Germany’s defense and enable it to contribute 
to the defense of western Europe. Restrictions 
on West Germany were eased, permitting a for- 
eign affairs ministry and limited diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, formation of police force on state 
basis, increased ‘steel production, manufacture of 
more and larger cargo ships. 

A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed by The Spirit of St. Louis at W. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en route to Camp Atterbury, Ind., were killed, 
50 injured. 

Paul G. Hoffman resigned Sept. 25 as Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, Deputy Administrator 
William C. Foster succeeded him Sept.. 30. 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, met 
on Wake Island Oct. 15 to discuss Asiatic situa- 
tions. The President expyessed satisfaction with 
results and Gen. MacArthur reported ‘‘a firm 
oe ron that peace shall be secured in the 

acific,’’ 

Getulio Vargas, Labor party, was elected Presi- 
dent of Brazil Oct, 8, defeating Lieut. Gen. 
Eduardo Gomez and Christiano Machado. Vargas, 
dictator from 1930-45, promised reforms and sup- 
port for U.N. and Good Neighbor policy. 

Sir Stafford Cripps resigned Oct. 19 as British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after 3 years in 
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U.N. Nov. 10 for media’ on Communist China's 


“unprovoked invasion.’’ 
Attempt to Kill President 


Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into 
the President’s house, Washington, Nov. 1, to 
assassinate President Truman. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, Now York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pyt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously . Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Consult 
Index for Coliazo., In Puerto Rico nationalists at- 
tacked the governor’s palace in San Juan and po- 
lice stations, set fire to a village; 13 icemen 
were killed, 9 rebels. The nationalist leader, Pedro 
Albizu_ Campos, was.convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of 
using firearms and given 10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. 
He also was convicted of attempted murder. 


Republicans Gain in 1950 Election 


Returns from the election of Nov. 7 indicated a 
Republican gain of 5 seats in the Senate, getting 
47 out of 96, leaving a Democratic majority of 2. 
In the House the Democrats held a majority of 
30 seats. Sen. Millard E. Tydings, (D.-Md.) was 
defeated, as was Sen. Scott W. Lucas, (D.-Il.) 
party leader. James H. Duff, Republican Goyer- 
nor of Pennsylvania was._sent to the Senate. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, (R.-O.) who was subject to a 
concentrated fight labor interests for his part 
abor act, won_by his re 


Thomas E. Dewey. Vito Marcantonio, ALP, was 
defeated by a coalition in the 18th N.Y. district 
and James Roosevelt was defeated for governor 
of California by Earl Warren. 


Airplane Disasters 1950 


Air Force B-36 off British Columbia, Feb. 13; 
5 lost. . . . B-29 at Great Falls; Mont., Feb, 15; 
8 dead. . . . Northwest Airlines. plane hit Min- 
neapolis house in blizzard Mar. 7; 15 dead... . 
Avro Tudor plane near Cardiff, Wales, Mar. 12, 
with 80 returning from cricket match; 3 sur- 
vived. . . . Laurence Steinhardt, U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada, killed near Ottawa, Mar. 28... . 

é ‘s Marshall Mars crash-landed_ off 
Oahu Is., April 5; crew of 7 rescued. .. . B-29 
exploded near Sandia, N. Mex., April 12; 13 dead. 
. . . Air Force C-54 near Tokyo, April 21; 35 
dead. . . . B-29 in Azores, May 18; 16 dead... . 
Non-scheduled C-46 en route from Puerto Rico 
to Wilmington, N.C., north of Bahamas, June 5; 
28 dead. . . . Air France in Persian Gulf, June 
12; 46 dead. . . . Air France DC-4 in Persian 
Gulf, June 14; 40 dead. . . . Northwest Airlines 
DC-4 near South Haven, Mich., June 23; 58 
dead. . . . Indian DC-3 in Kashmir Mts., July 17; 
22 dead, including 4 U.N. Commissioners, , . . 
Air Force C-46 en route to Nashville, Tenn., 
July 23; 39 National Guardsmen dead. .. . 
Panair do Brazil Constellation near Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, Aug. 1; 49 dead. . . . Trans-World Air- 
lines Aug. 31 near Cairo, 55 dead, including 23 
Americans. . ._. DC-3 at Utica, N.Y., Sept 4; 
23 dead. . . . British European Airways Oct. 17 
near London, 28 dead. . . . Air India Constella- 
tion en route to London, Nov. 3; 48 dead... . 
Chicago to Seattle Northwest Airlines plane near 
Butte, Mont., Nov. 7; 22 dead. . . . Canadian 
plane in French Alps, Nov. 13; 58 killed. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Number | Total loss 


Property Number | Total 1 

Year reported of life losses Year reported of life Pah é 
1916-1929... 1,684 4,164 $183,117,225||1946........ 109 78 12,2) 5 
1,709 193 93,740,357||1947........ 171 313 23'994°680 
128 6 6,015,320}/1948......... 190 140 40,699,650 
170 aad | 15'208°980)|1050%. 21277 209 "To | Taboos 
PE ec PPR rere bar 

, ‘ otal ....... 5,204 7,961 7 
126 210 22,069,800'|Average..... 148.7 227.5 aI ibe 


*Preliminary. 


Tornadoes in the United States with heavy loss 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; St. 


Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed and 
the Higgins, Texas-Woodward, Oklahoma tornado 
April 9, 1947, in which 167 were killed. In Alabama 
268 deaths occurred during a series of tornadoes on 
March 21, 1932, 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Dec. 1, 1950, to Dee. 1, 1951 


. Classified by months under: 
WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—POLITICS—BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 
AND GENERAL EVENTS 


1950—December 


WASHINGTON 


Dec. 8—Conference between President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee, Great Britain, in 
Washington, Dec. 4-8, followed a similar confer- 
ence between Attlee and Rene Pleven, French 


“premier, in London, with the object of unifying 


their stand on the Korean war, negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and use of the atomic bomb. 


A joint statement, Dec. 8, declared ‘‘there can be. 


no thought of appeasement or-of rewarding ag- 
gression, whether in the Far East or elsewhere.” 
The two governments would support the U.N. in 
its attempts to achieve a ‘‘free and independent’”’ 
Korea. They also would attempt to settle Formosa’s 
future by peaceful means, safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the people of Formosa and the mainten- 
ance of peace and security in the Far East. Under 
the Atlantic treaty they would build up the de- 
fenses of the West, and speed up the whole arm- 
ament program. Prime Minister Attlee conveyed 
British requests that the atomic bomb might be 
controlled mutually or not be used first; President 
Truman yielded no control but ‘‘hoped world 
conditions would never call for use of the atomic 
bomb.”’ Mr. Attlee, after calling on the U. N. at 
Lake Success and the Canadian government at 
Ottawa, Ont., reported to the House of Commons 
Dec, 12 that he was completely satisfied on the 
atomic bomb and supported U. N. action in Korea. 

Dec. 8—Department of Commerce ordered a 
tight but ‘‘informal’’ embargo on U.S. exports 
to China mainland, Hong Kong and Macao, and 
barred re-shipment of U.S. goods to China from 
specific Asiatic ports. U.S. ships and planes were 
prohibited from transporting strategic materials 
from foreign ports to the embargoed areas and to 
Russia and its satellites. Hong Kong gave in to 
the U.S. demand and stopped unlicensed ship- 
ments to China. Canada, Dec. 9, banned exports 
to Hong Kong, Communist China and Korea. 


Supreme Court on Individual Rights 


Dec. 11—The Government’s attempts to cite for 
contempt witnesses refusing to testify on Com- 
munist affiliations were checked when the Su- 
preme Court ruled that a witness could refuse to 
answer questions that would incriminate him. 
Under the 5th Amendment, the court explained, 
no person could be forced to ‘testify against him- 
self. The court’s decision reversed the one-year 
sentence of Mrs. Patricia Blau of Denver, who, 
in 1948, had refused to testify on Communist 
activities. The court’s verdict will not affect 
persons who refuse to testify on grounds that it 
would violate rights under the 1st Amendment. 

Dec. 12—The Army raised its draft call for the 
first two montHs of 1951 by 70,000 men. This 
would bring 80,000 men into the Army each month 
instead of the original 40,000 in January and 
50,000 in February. Since Korean fighting began, 
the total draft .call had reached 370,000 and by 
the end of February Army strength would be up 
to 1,250,000. é 

Dec, 14—For the second time the Senate Armed 
Services Committee unanimously approved the 
nomination of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg as Asst. 
Secy. of Defense. It had revoked its first ap- 
proval to hear Benj. Freedman, who accused her 
of Communist-front activities. Witnesses denied 
the charges and Freedman testified he had con- 
fused Mrs. Rosenberg with another woman. 


National Emergency Proclaimed 


Dec. 16—President Truman proclaimed a state 
of national emergency, calling for a united de- 
fense effort and ‘‘whatever sacrifices are nec- 
essary’ to withstand Communist aggression. In 
his speech Dec. 15 the President asserted that 
Communist forces, by ‘‘threats and treachery and 
yiolence,"” had worked against lasting peace. The 
outbreak of war in Korea and the entrance of 
Chinese Communists into the conflict had shown 
that the Soviet Union was willing to ‘‘push the 
world to the brink of a general war’’ to get what 
it wanted. The U.S. would attempt peaceful 


settlement, but, since ‘‘security cannot be bought 
by appeasement,” the nation would build its 
military strength to defend itself and its allies. 
Dec. 26—Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 55, 
took command of the 8th Army in Korea, replac- 
ing Lt. Gen, Walton H. Walker, 61, killed Dec. 23 
in a jeep accident. 
_ Dee, 27—President Truman appointed Stanton 
Griffis, 63, Ambassador to Spain, after refusing to 
exchange diplomatic envoys with the Franco Goy- 
ernment for 5 years. Spain selected Jose F, Leque- 
rica, ex-foreign minister, ambassador to the U.S 


Peace Treaty for Japan 


Dec. 28—U.S. informed the Soviet Union it 
could not wait indefinitely for Russian coopera- 
tion in a treaty of peace for Japan. The U.S. 
would not accept Russian terms. The U.S. de- 
clared that a single nation did not have the right 
to prevent other countries from concluding a peace 
with Japan. See Index for Peace Treaty. 


FOREIGN 


Dec, 13—Great Britain and the U.S. announced 
that the British Government had agreed to drop 
ERP (Marshall Plan) aid Jan. 1 because of 
Britain’s economic recovery. “Since ERP aid began, 
Great Britain has received $1,825,324,000 in grants, 
$336,900,000 in repayable loans, and $532,115,000 
in conditional aid which Britain has offset by 
aiding other Marshall Plan countries—a total of 
$2,694,339,000._ Aid to Britain can be resumed, 
since ERP will not end until the middle of 1952. 


Proposal to Use German Troops 


Dec, 19—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. EHisen- 
hower was named Supreme Commander of Euro- 
pean Defense by the Foreign Ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations meeting in Brus- 
sels. A 12-nation defense production board was 
organized to speed up arms production. Tenta- 
tive plans called for 62 divisions, mainly of Euro- 
pean troops, including 10 West German combat 
teams of 6,000 men each. West Germany, not 
represented at the conference, refused to supply 
men unless Germany was treated as an equal in 
the defense effort. Germany’s terms included or- 
ganization of full German divisions under German 
leadership, German representation on the supreme 
commander's staff, and the formation of a De- 
fense Ministry for West Germany. An Allied Ger- 
man military committee was organized Dec, 21 in 
Bonn to study present occupation arrangements 
and West Germany’s contribution to defense. 

Dec. 23—Viet Nam became a sovereign nation in 
the French Union, free of French intervention in 
its trade relations, by a treaty signed in Saigon. 

Dec. 28—Communist China ordered seizure of all 
U.S. property, freezing of public and private U. S. 
bank deposits to retaliate for economic sanctions. 
Living expenses might be withdrawn. Total in- 
volved was less than $100,000,000. 

Dec, 29—French National Assembly approved by 
416 to 180 a record military budget for 1951, 
amounting to $2,114,000,000, to cover the costs of 
rearmament at home and war in Indo-China. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Dec. 2—General Assembly voted 46 to 10 for the 
union of Eritrea, former Italian colony, with Ethi- 
opia. The union was accepted by Ethiopia as a 
compromise, its efforts to annex Eritrea having 
failed. A U.N. commissioner and British occu- 
pation authorities will aid the Eritreans in form- 
ing a government. While both governments will 
Maintain separate rights in domestic affairs, the 
people of Eritrea and Ethiopia will be considered 
a single nationality under the rule of Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie. The union, to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 15, 1952, guarantees an imperial 
federal council equally representing Ethiopians and 
Eritreans, a representative federal legislature, and 
allows Ethiopia access to the Red Sea. 

Dec. 13—General Assembly voted 47 to 5, Soviet 
bloc opposing, to appoint a 12-nation committee 
composed of Security Council members and Canada 
to consider President Truman’s suggestion that 
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Appeal for Korean Cease-fire ' 


Dec. 14—General Assembly voted 52 to 5, for an 
.appeal by 13 Asian and Arab countries to Com- 
munist China to negotiate a cease-fire in Korea. 
It asked the Chinese to halt their drive south at 
the 38th parallel and enter peace negotiations. 
A 3-man truce committee headed by President o: 
the Assembly Entezam (Iran) was named. = 

Dec. 22—People’s Republic of China (Commun- 
ist) replied to U. N. truce committee that it would 
not discuss a cease-fire in Korea until U. N. troops 
were withdrawn and the Koreans allowed to settle 
their own affairs; U. S. must also withdraw from 
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Dec. 15—A wildcat strike by 8,000 members of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, begun 
Dec. 13 in Chicago and extended to St. Louis, 
Washington, D? C. and other points, ended when 
President Truman, ‘‘as commander-in-chief,’’ or- 
dered the men back to work, pointing out that the 
flow of men and supplies to the fighting front was 
slowing down. The leaders agreed Dec. 21 to 
proposals of John R. Steelman, adviser to the 
President. The terms were a 23c an hour rise for 
120,000 yardmen, retroactive to Oct. 1, with an 
additional 2c an hour starting Jan. 1; 180,000 road 
service workers to receive a 5c an hour increase 
retroactive to Oct. 1; and a 5c rise beginning Jan. 
1; the cost-of-living or escalator clause to cover 
300,000 workers. The four operating unions— 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of Loco- 
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Principal Final Legislation Enacted by 81st Congress, 2nd Session 


The 81st Congress, 2nd session, met from 
Jan. 3 to Sept. 23, 1950, then recessed until 
Nov. 27, when it met to finish its business 
by Jan. 3, 1951. For summary of session up 
to Sept. 23 see pages 83-85, WORLD ALMANAC 
for 1951. Legislation enacted after Nov. 
27 is summarized herewith. 

Supplemental Defense Appropriation— 
Public Law 911, passed Jan. 2, 1951, signed 
by President Jan. 6, appropriated $20 bil- 
lion additional, bringing total for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, to $42 billion. 
It authorized $4,6 billion for the Air Force, 
$9,2 billion for the Army, $3 billion for the 
Navy, $1 billion for the Atomic Energy 
Commission for a plant to be constructed 
at Aiken, S. C. for work on the hydrogen 
bomb and for a new Uranium 235 produc- 
ing plant near Paducah, Ky, The Maritime 
Commission was allotted. $224,000,000 to 
construct 34 new 22 knot cargo ships (in 
addition to 16 previously authorized) . Also 
voted $1,8 billion for strategic materials, 
$50,000,000 for relief in Korea. , 

Another defense appropriation signed 
by the President Jan. 6 authorized $67,- 
000,000 for a radar screen around the U. S., 
and $7,500,000 for a project on special wea- 
pons. The remainder of the $1,6 billion 
authorized under this act will be used to 
improve U.S. military bases at home and 
abroad. 

Civil Defense Administration—Public 
Law 920, passed Jan. 2, signed Jan. 12, 1951. 
This agency, already operating under the 
National Securities Resources board, was 
made independent by President Truman 
Dec. 1, 1950. Millard F. Caldwell, former 
governor of Florida, was vie Castiathe ad- 
ministrator, salary $17,500. deputy ad- 
ministrator receives $16,000. The law pro- 
vided for a 3-year use of $3,1 billion, 
expense shared by Federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments. Federal government 
would provide $400,000,000 in emergency 
supplies, medicines and food, and $32,000,- 
000 for warning apparatus; it would share 
with state $2,25 billion expense of com- 
munal type air raid shelters, which cannot 
be self-liquidating, but the Government 
may pay one-half the cost of remodelling 
existing structures into air raid shelters. 
The RFC was authorized to lend up to 
$250,000,000 for self-liquidating projects 
amortized in 50 years. The government 
would pay one-half of $200,000,000 for fire, 
rescue and transportation services; state 
and municipal governments would pay the 
other half and all of $200,000,000 for ad- 
ministration and volunteer/workers equip- 
ment. Training of 15,000,000 civilians for 
relief work was provided, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to make loyalty check of 
workers having access to classified infor- 
mation. Restraints on the powers of the 


administrator were provided; if requisi- 
tioned property was contested, he would 
pay 75% and let the owner apply to the 
Court of Claims for additional relief. 
Emergency powers permit the adminis- 
trator to use all agencies of the Federal 
Government, subject to needs of the Dept. 
of Defense and presidential order, such 
powers ending June 30, 1954, unless re- 
voked earlier. 

Excess Profits Tax—Public Law 909, 
passed Jan. 1, 1951, signed Jan. 3. Ex- 
pected to produce $3,3 billion yearly. A 
corporation may choose one of 2 methods: 
(1) Consider as excess profits all earnings 
over 85% of its average profits in 3 best 
years between ' 1946-1949, subjecting this 
average to 77% tax; (2) Figure tax on its 
capital investment, exempting 12% on the 
first $5,000,000, 10% on next $5,000,000, 
8% on all above $10,000,000, with 75% of 
borrowed capital considered capital in- 


vestment and 25% of interest payments on © 


this deductible from current income that 
is subject to tax. The law fixes 62% of 
earnings as the maximum that can be tak- 
en in regular tax, excess profits tax, in- 
cluding 2% in penalties. On regular cor- 
poration earnings the new rates are 25% 
on first $25,000 and 47% on the rest. The 
law provides exemption from the excess 
profits tax of earnings from mining stra- 
i ee materials and special allowances in 
other cases. 

_Grant_to Yugoslavia—Public Law 897, 
signed Dec. 29, gave $38,000,000 in food as 
gift provided Yugoslavia distributed equal 
amount, under American supervision, 
without political or religious discrimina- 
tion. Previously $12,000,000 had been sent. 
Money to come out of ECA funds. House 
pet Lek ry failed to have grant made a 
oan. 

Other Legislation Passed—President given emer- 
gency powers to modify existing contracts to speed 
production and meet rising prices. . . . Railway 
Labor act amended authorizing union shop and 
dues checkoff on railroads and airlines . . . Inter- 
state shipment of slot machines outlawed except 
in states permitting entry . . . Business mergers 
to lessen competition forbidden by amending Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust act . . Disabled veterans of 
Korea given rehabilitation privileges on equality 
with World War II veterans . . . Veterans of 
Korea made eligible for AMVETS , . . Federal rent 
controls, due to expire Dec. 31, 1950, extended 90 
days .. . Federal Airport act amended to make 
U. S. share costs of land acquisitions .. . Con- 
struction and operation by Secy. of the Interior. of 
Canadian River project, Texas, authorized . , , 
Deductions from wages of seamen for employe wel- 
fare funds authorized . . . Furlough travel of 
servicemen exempted from transportation tax. 

Measures Not Enacted—Statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii... Civil rights program . . . Author« 


ity for President to reorganize and create new 
Federal agencies. 
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motive Firemen Enginemen, and Order of 
Railroad Condu reed to call no strikes and 


make no wage or rule during the 3-y 
contract. For 1951 developments consult 
Review in this issue. — ; 

_ Dec. 19—Paul G. Hoffman, pres., Ford Founda- 
tion, announced appointment of Robert M. Hut- 
chins, chancellor, University of Chicago, and 
Chester C. Davis, pres., Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, as associate directors. Hutchins resigned 
from the university effective June 30, 1951. 


Airplane Disasters 


French DC-4 near Bangui, Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
37 soldiers killed, Dec. 9. . . . Air India transport 
Dec. 14 in the Nilgiri Hills, 20 dead. . . . Venezue- 
lan DC-3 transport at Trujillo, Venezuela, 31 dead, 
Dec. 15. . . . Collision of 2 transports Dec. 18, 
Tourane, Indo-China, 30 dead. ... U.S. Air 
Force C-54 with 37 aboard disappeared Dec. 19 
north of the Philippines. 


1951—-January 


WASHINGTON 


Jan. 8—President Truman denounced the Soviet 
Union in his State of the Union message in person 
to the 82nd Congress. He declared the new im- 


perialism of Russia used sabotage and subversive | 
methods to undermine nations and waged war by 


proxy through puppets, as in Korea. He said the 
U..S. would support the North Atlantic Treaty 
group to turn back communism. It would nego- 
tiate with Soviet Russia, but would not engage in 
appeasement. Industry must be able to produce 
50,000 modern military planes and 35,000 tanks a 
year. He asked money for military and economic 
aid, extension of selective service, authority to ex- 
pand production and stabilize prices, wages and 
rents; improvement of agricultural laws to in- 
crease production and of labor laws to stabilize 
labor-management relations; also housing for de- 
fense workers, increased medical personnel, educa- 
tional support for states and higher taxes. 

Jan. 9—Sen. Robt. A. Taft (R.-O.) denied he 
was an isolationist and pointed out that his pro- 
posals for defense meant emphasis on sea and air 
forces, not on sending ground troops to Europe. He 
said $15 billion to $25 billion in new taxes would be 
needed annually and a ‘military status’’ would 
have to rule U. S. for 10 years. He said he was pre- 
pared to work with the President or other Demo- 
cratic leaders on a program all Americans could 
support. 2 

Jan. 11—President Truman named John Foster 
Dulles to lead a mission to Tokyo to consult Gen. 
of the Army MacArthur and Japanese leaders on 
the proposed treaty of peace for Japan. 

Jan. i5—President Truman instructed local 
draft boards to permit men between 18 and 26 
to volunteer for a 21-month. Army service before 
being called. 

Jan. 19—Eric Johnston, pres. Motion Picture 
Assn. of America, was named Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator by~ President Truman, vice 
pres. Alan Valentine, resigned. Valentine had asked 
over-all mandatory price and wage stabilization 
controls by Feb. 1 and had been overruled by 
Charles E. Wilson, Dir., Defense Mobilization. 

Jan. 19—The House of Representatives, by a 
voice vote with few opposed, adopted a resolution 
calling on the United Nations to denounce the 
People’s Republic of China (Communist) as ag- 
gressor in-Korea. . . . The Senate Jan. 2 unani- 
mously calle¢»on the U.N. to reject the demand of 
the People’s Republic of China for membership 
and to denounce it as aggressor in Korea. 


Commission on Internal Security 


Jan. 23—President Truman created a Commis- 
sion on Internal Security and Individual Rights to 
consider ways of safeguarding American liberties 
from subversive activities with Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, ret., ch. The President cited 
threats to government and national life by Com- 
munist imperialism, and asked the Commission to 
study ‘“‘the operation of the government employe 
loyalty and security programs,’’ and to make rec- 
ommendations. He warned of subversive infiltra- 
tion, internal suppression and ‘‘the deadly impos- 
ition of conformity.’’ He denied to the press an 
attempt to by-pass the Congressional investigation 
that he had previously opposed. Other members 
appointed were Bishop Karl Morgan Block of Cali- 
fornia (Prot. Epis.); John A. Danaher, Republican 
ex-senator from Connecticut; Harvey S..Firestone, 
Jz. Wm. E. Leahy, head, Selective Service, D. of 
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C.; Russell C. Leffingwell, ch. board, J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Charles H. Silver, v.p. American 
Woolen Co; Miss Anna Lord Strauss, ex-pres. Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and the Rey. Em- 
mett M. Walsh, eoadj. bishop, Youngstown, QO, 

On May 12, 8 of the 9 members of the Com- 
mission resigned; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. Te- 
mained. President Truman said the resignations 
resulted from legal restrictions. He asked Congréss 
to-exempt the Commission from the law prohibit- 
ing Federal employees from doing business with 
the Government. 


Free Instrance Law 


Jan. 24—House of Representatives passed an ad- 
ministration bill sponsored by Rep. John E. Rankin 
(D.-Miss.) to provide free insurance of $10,000 to 
persons on active duty in the armed services, from 
the time of induction to 90 days after mustering 
out. The measure is retroactive to June 27, 1950. 
It provided indemnities of $10,000 to families of all 
men killed in Korea, exempt from taxation and 
claims of creditors, and would be payable in $92.90 
monthly installments over. a 10-year period. It 
would take the place of the National Service Life 
Insurance system but not affect policies already 
written. The Senate passed the bill Apr. 13 and 
the President signed it Apr. 25 (P.L. 23). 

Jan. 26—The Economie Stabilization Agency or- 
dered a wage-price freeze, to establish ceiling 
prices for all commodities and services, with cer- 
tain exceptions, on the basis of prices in effect 
from Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan, 25, 1951, incl. Wage 
stabilization was defined by Eric Johnston, ad- 
ministrator, ESA, as prohibiting payment of com- 
pensation in excess of the rate paid Jan. 25, or 
lower than that paid from May 24 to June 24, 1950. 

Jan, 30—After conferring in Washington Presi- 
dent Truman and Rene Pleven, premier of France, 
reported: they would continue to support action 
against aggression in Korea; U. S. aid for French 
forces and the national armies of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos would continue; France would sup- 
port abolition of cartels and discriminatory prac- 
tices in European trade; they approved German 
participation in the common defense along the 
lines of the Brussels program; they supported the 
formation of international commodity groups to 
study shortages of important materials; they re- 
iterated their support of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Huropean unity and peace by negotiation. 


FOREIGN 


Jan, 2—French authorities declared France had 
63,000 troops engaged in Indo-China: 48,000 in 
army’ 15,000 in navy and air force, with 19,000 
European Frenchmen killed or missing. 

Jan. 7—Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia, advised U. N. 
troops to quit Korea, and revise attempts to re- 
arm West Germany, for the formation of armies 
in East and West Germany was a step backward. 
He declared the nations should agree to a 4-power 
conference. He also said Archbishop Stepinatz 
would not be released from prison because many 
orthodox Serbs associated him with excesses of 
the Utashi. 

Jan. 8—The parliament and Council of Nobles 
of Nepal restored the authority of King Trib- 
hubana Bir Bikram, who had fled to India, and 
annulled the accession of his grandson, aged 3. 
The hereditary prime minister was instructed to 
enlarge the cabinet to include 7 representatives of 
the people. A constituent assembly was ordered 
elected by universal adult suffrage within 2 years. 


France Votes Military Increase 


Jan. 8—The French National Assembly voted 
333 to 181, with De Gaullists abstaining and Com- 
munists in opposition, for the 740,000,000,000 franc 
defense bill, which will finance 20 army divisions 
and a number of reserves. The U. S. is expected 
to supply 140,000,000,000 francs in military sup- 
plies when France raises a similar amount. 

Jan. 10—The French cabinet ordered disciplinary 
measures against all state employes who took part 
in a Communist-inspired demonstration against 
Gen. of the Army Eisenhower’s Paris headquar- 
ters Jan. 9. It also ordered expelled from Frafice 
all foreigners who took part. The Atomic Energy 
Commission appointéd Francis Perrin to succeed 
Frederic Joliot-Curie ds high commissioner, and 
dropped Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie, the latter’s wife. 


Prime Ministers Support Cease-Fire 


Jan, 12—The British Commonwealth conference 
of prime ministers of United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
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and Southern Rhodesia, and the minister of the 
interior of the South African Union, after meet- 
ing in London recommended: a peace settlement 
with Germany and Japan; a frank exchange with 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung; cease-fire in Korea and 
conference, working with the U. N. and U. S., 
and support of the Colombo Plan for aid to Asia. 
Jan. 14—Konrad Adenauer, chancellor, West 
Germany, rejected unification with East Germany 
(Communist) on the latter’s terms; asked that 
future German defense contingent have equal sta- 
tus with other components of European army. 


Ilse Koch Gets Life 


Jan. 15—Ilse Koch was sentenced to life impris- 
onment at hard labor by a German court at Frank- 
fort on the charge of inciting the murder of an 
inmate of Buchenwald prison camp. She received 
a similar sentence from a U. S. court in 1947, but 
it was reduced to 4 years by Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
on recommendation of a review board. z 

Jan. 17—Three members of Prime , Minister 
Clement R. Attlee’s cabinet changed places in 
London. Aneurin Bevan, leading leftist, Minister 
of Health since 1945, became Minister of Labor 
and National Service. Hilary A. Marquand, ’ Min- 
ister of Pensions, became Minister of Health. 
George Isaacs, Minister of Labor, became Minister 
of Pensions. 

Jan. 19—Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Nationalist China 
Military leader, called for a Far Eastern pact for 
defense of Asian nations against Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, to be formed by 
Nationalist China (Chiang Kai-shek), Japan, the 
Philippine Republic and the Republic of Korea. 
He said a force of 300,000 Nationalist troops on 
Formosa could invade the mainland if furnished 
sufficient artillery and planes, while»U. N. forces 
held the Communists in Korea. 

Jan. 21—The U. S. was denounced for imperial- 
ist and adventurist policies by Peter Pospelov, di- 
rector of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Mos- 
cow, before an audience of top Soviet leaders, in- 
cluding Stalin, Molotov, Malenkov, -Beria and 
practically the whole Politburo. Pospeloy de- 
nounced Woodrow Wilson as ready to carve up 
Russia, said the Soviet people would never forget 
that Russian blood was on American hands, and 
forecast U. S. defeat if it started war against the 
Soviet Union. 


Soviet Accuses West Again 


Jan. 21—In brusque language, considered far 
too rude for diplomatic exchanges, the Soviet Un- 
jon accused Great Britain and France in similar 
notes of being engaged with the United States ‘in 
trying to rebuild the German Army and support 
@ military alliance against the Soviet Union and 
its allies in Eastern Europe. It called this unlawful 
because no peace treaty had been concluded, and 
said there was no threat of war against any of 
the western countries by ‘‘the U. S. S. R. or the 
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by 
the Soviet with France and Britain were violated 
by the alliances with West Germany, ‘‘headed by 


vocative. 


Adenauer’s revanchist government.’’ Likewise it 
cited the restrictions on exports to Russia, made 
at the request of the United States. It declared 
the Soviet recognition of the ‘‘government of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietminh’’, which was 
protested by France, had no bearing on the Fran- 
co-Soviet treaty of 1944, Blame for Franco-Soviet 
tension was put on France. Similarly Great Bri- 
tain was blamed in the note to the British. 

Jan. 23—The Netherlands government dismissed 
Gen. Hendrik J. Kruls, chief of the general staff, 
because of disagreement with the Defense min- 
istry on military organization. He was an adyo- 
cate of large-scale rearmament. Named to suc- 
ceed him was Col..B. R. Hasselman, Inspector of 
Cavalry, who was to be made a general... . The 
cabinet of Premier Willem Drees of the Nether- 
lands fell when its foreign’minister, Dirk U. Stik- 
ker, was defeated by his own party on an Indo- 
nesian issue already rejected by Indonesia. The 
proposal to share control with Indonesia over 
Western New Guinea in the Netherlands-Indone- 
sian union was voted down in parliament. 

Jan. 24—When 5,000 French Communists at- 

tempted a demonstration against Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in front of his Paris hq, Hotel Astoria, 
the Paris police, with a detachment of troops in 
reserve, arrested 2,500 and routed the others. 
Similar attempts at demonstrations failed in Metz, 
Dijon, Lyon, Toulouse and Rennes. 
* Jan. 25—Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
gave labor a 50% share in management of the 
steel and coal industry, thus avoiding a strike in 
the Ruhr. . . . France gave Gen. Pierre Alphonse 
Juin, resident general in Morocco, top power to 
command and reorganize the military services. 


Two Lamb Chops a Week 


Jan. 26—A further cut in the British fresh meat 
ration from 10 pence to 8 pence (about 944c) a 
week, equivalent to 2 lamb chops, was announced 
for Feb. 4 when negotiations between Argentina 
and Britain for meat supplies broke down. Britain 
refused to meet the Argentine fresh meat price 
rise, from $257.60 to $336 a ton. . 

Jan. 26—Prime Minister Clement Attlee, at a 
Labor Party meeting in London, declared the 
Soviet Union took the road of. conquest and im- 
perialism after the defeat of Hitler, whereas the 
U. S. and Britain demobilized. He described Stalin 
as more successful in his imperialism than the 
czars, with 175 active divisions and 2,800,000 men 
under arms, capable of being doubled on mobiliza- 


AEC Conducts Nuclear Tests at Nevada Gunnery Range High in Rockies 


Repeated nuclear explosions beginning 
late in January at the restricted Air Force 
and Bombing Gunnery Range, 45 mi. north 
of Las Vegas, Nev., caused earth tremors 
and flashes visible for hundreds of miles. 
Each test took mores shortly after dawn 
Jan. 27 and 28; Feb. 1, 2 and 3, at French- 
man Flat, a high valley blocked off by 
mountains 6,000 ft. high on 3 sides. A tract 
of 5,000 sq. mi. had been set aside for use 
by the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
by the AEC. The first flash was seen by a 
few early risers in Las Vegas. The second 
was seen 200 mi. away. The third broke a 
window in Las Vegas and was seen at San 
Francisco, 425 air mi. across the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

The AEC adopted the Nevada range to 
supplement tests hitherto made at Eni- 
wetok in the Marshall Islands. Scientists 
travel to the range by airplane. The Com- 
mission said there was no danger from 
radiation, but commercial airplanes were 
warned by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to keep clear. Rochester, N. Y., 
reported snow that was ‘measurably 
radioactive,” but the AEC found such 
amounts to be infinitesimal. 

Gordon Dean, Ch., AEC, in dismissing radio- 


logical hazards, told a New York Times reporter 
that he had “heard of a threatened suit by a 
Las Vegas gambler who was rolling the dice at 
the precise moment of the early Saturday morn- 
ing blast. The player maintained the: dice were 
teetering on the edge of a ‘natural’ when the blast 
jarred them onto ‘snake eyes.’ ’”’ 


Nuclear Research in Medicine 


The 9th semi-annual report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission on Jan. 31 
cited (1) new construction at Los Alamos 
and Albuquerque, N. M.; (2) building of 
a breeder reactor for creating nuclear 
fuel and power at Arco, Idaho; (3) ex- 
periment with a thermal reactor to create 
nuclear power for industry, at Argonne 
laboratory, Chicago, and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; (5) work on a submarine 
reactor power plant for the Navy; (6) 
study of nuclear energy for propelling air- 
craft; at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; (7). appropria- 
tion of $22,100,000 for research in biology 
and medicine, including biophysics and 
cancer; (8) continuation of laboratory 
CORSE Ch to cost 37000 000s including 
several cancer wings for hospitals and 
Eons for the. casualty comimiaeiens at 

iroshima and Nagasaki. 


tion, 25,000 tanks, 20,000 planes and the largest 
submarine fleet in the world. 

On Jan. 29 he presented his government’s 
plans for armament; expansion of 30% in ex- 
Penditures in the next 3 years, to £4,700,000,000 
($13,160,000,000), an imcrease of £1,100,000,000 
($3,080,000,000); raising armed strength by Apr. 1 
to 800,000, incregse of 118,000; calling up of 235,000 
veterans for 15-day’s training. The expenses will 
take 13% of the national income (est). Mr. Attlee 
called a proposal to nationalize the arms industry 
impractical. Extreme Laborites opposed the pro- 
gram, but Winston Churchill, Conservative leader, 
indicated support. 


Nazi War Criminals 


Jan. 31—In a review of convictions of Nazi war 
criminals Gen. Thomas T. Handy, U. S. com- 
mander-in-chief in Europe, and John J. McCloy, 
U.S. high commissioner for Europe, reprieved 21 
from hanging, released 4 and confirmed the death 
sentences of 7. Among those whose death sen- 
tences were changed to life imprisonment was 
Lieut. Col. Joachim Peiper, commander of the 
combat team that massacred 142 unarmed Ameri- 
can soldiers at Malmedy.~Alfred Krupp, munitions 
maker, sentenced to 12 years for using forced labor 
had his sentence commuted to the time served and 
his property restored to him; Maj. Gen. Wm. Spei- 
del, sentenced to 20 years for shooting hostages in 
Russia, was also freed. However, death sentences 
for SS generals associated with atrocities at prison 
camps were confirmed; as were the life sentences 
of Field Marshal Gen. Wm. List, Gen. Kuntze and 
Gen. Reinhardt. Three men who had been sen- 
tenced to death were given sentences of 9, 15 and 
20 years, on new evidence. The decisions were 
given qualified approval by German authorities and 
denounced in the U. S. by Jos. K. Kaufman, chief 
prosecutor of Alfred Krupp, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans and Sen. Jos. McCarthy (R.-Wis.). 

U. S. Supreme Court refused to consider ap- 
peals of the 7 Nazis and they. were hanged June 
7, 1951, 

UNITED NATIONS 


Jan. $—For the first time, correspondents at- 
tached to the U.N. filed dispatches with the post- 
office United Nations, N. Y., as they occupied 
quarters in the new Secretariat building. 


Cease-Fire Proposal Repeated 


Jan. 11—The Korean truce committee reported 
to the Security and Political Committee, proposing 
a cease-fire and peaceful settlement of Far Eastern 
problems. It suggested setting up a special body 
of representatives of Great Britain, U. S., Soviet 
Union and Peoples Republic of China, to consider 
all disputes including the position of Formosa and 
representation of China in the U. N. It reiterated 
the aim of the General Assembly to create an inde- 
pendent, democratic sovereign state in Korea, with 
gradual withdrawal of all foreign troops, and free 
elections. Warren R. Austin, U. S., supported the 
project; Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, rejected it. 
The State Department had supported the U. N. 
attempt to.obtain a cease-fire agreement in an ef- 
fort for peace; it had not promised to abandon 
Formosa to the Communists or support Communist 
China for membership in the U. N. 


Chinese Demand Concessions 


Jan. 17—The People’s Republic of China (Com- 
munist) replied to the U.N. proposal to cease fire 
in Korea as follows: all foreign troops must be 
withdrawn™from Korea, Korean domestic affairs 
must be setized by the Koreans themselves; U. S. 
armed forces must be withdrawn from Formosa; 
representatives of the People’s Republic ‘‘must 
assume their rightful place in the U. N.”’ 

Secretary of State Acheson called the counter- 
proposal ‘‘outrageous’’ and unacceptable. The U. S. 
rejected the proposals and moved to have Com- 
munist China labelled the aggressor nation by 
the U. N. 


India Attempts New Negotiation 


Jan. 22—A revised yersion of the terms on which 
the Chinese Communists would agree to a cease- 
fire in Korea was given the Political and Security 
Committee by Sir Benegal N. Rau of India. The 
Chinese said that if the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Korea was put into effect they would 
“adyise the Chinese volunteers to return to 
China.’ They also said ‘‘the definite affirmation 
of the legitimate status of the People’s Republic 
of China in the United Nations must be insured,’’ 
Warren Austin, U. 8., denounced the statement as 
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“a transparent effort to divide the free world.” 
Washington considered the terms unacceptable. 
Jan. 23—Prime Minister Clement Attlee told the 
House of Commons that Great Britain would con- 
demn the aggression of Communist China in Korea 
but would not consider sanctions against it, be- 
cause it had not abandoned hope for a peaceful 


settlement. Net ‘ann US. 


Jan, ?4—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India protested at New Delhi against the U. S. 
resolution to name Communist China as aggressor 
in Korea. He déclared China was eager for ne- 
gotiations and the resolution might close the door 
to a peaceful settlement. He said the Chinese reply 
was a partial acceptance of U. N. principles and 
should not be considered a rejection. 


Arab-Asian Peace Proposals 


Jan. 25—A separate plan for discussion of Far 
Eastern problems by 6 powers and Communist 
China was given the Political and Security Com- 
mittee by an Arab-Asia, group of 12 nations—Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. It asked conferences on Communist 
China’s conditions for a cease-fire in Korea and 
other problems, with U. S., Great Britain, France, 
Soviet Union, India, Egypt sitting with Communist 
China. U.S. delegates called it an attempt to get 
around the U. N. demand for cease-fire before 
negotiation and gradual withdrawal of troops from 
Korea under guarantees. 


Communist China Called Aggressor 


Jan. 30—The U. S. resolution naming Com- 
munist China as the aggressor in Korea was ap- 
proved by the Security and Political Committee 
44 to 7, 8 abstaining. It called for a Collective 
Measures committee to study possible sanctions 
against Communist China and another to continue 
efforts. toward peace. It was adopted after the 
proposal of the Arab-Asia group had been re- 
jected. India reported this had been accepted by 
Peiping. Three nations that supported the Arab 
proposal—Iran, Iraq and Lebanon—voted for the 
U. S. resolution. Against it were Burma, Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, the Ukraine 
and the Soviet Union. Abstaining were Afghan- 
istan, Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, Sweden, Syria, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia did not take 
part. The General Assembly voted Communist 
China the aggressor in Korea Feb. 1 by 44 to 7, 9 
abstaining, with Saudi Arabia among the ab- 


stainers. 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Jan. 2—Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco), in 
a new agreement with Saudi Arabia, accepted the 
principle of taxation of net operating income, 
hitherto not recognized in Near Eastern oil con- 
cessions. Aramco will pay the equivalent of one- 
half of the net operating income after U.S, taxes, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1950. This increased Saudi 
Arabia’s 1950 income by $30,000,000 and will give 
it an estimated $100,000,000 in 1951. Aramco’s 
owners include Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stan- 
dard Oil of California, Texas Co. and Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Jan. %7—Henry J. Morgenthau, Jr., was made 
chairman of the board of the American Financial 
& Development Corp. of Israel, to raise $500,000,- 
000 in bonds in 3 years for Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion’s plan to finance economic development 
costing $1,500,000,000. 

Jan. 14—American Iron & Steel Institute re- 
ported an increase of 4,800,000 tons in steelmaking 
capacity of U. S. in 1950. On Jan. 1, 1950, the steel 
mills had a capacity of 99,392,800 tons; by July 1, 
1950 they had increased this to 100,563,500 tons, 
28% above 1949 capacity. 

Jan, 17—Margin requirements for purchases ot 
securities and short sales were raised from 50% 
to 75% by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Stocks already bought were not 
affected. In 1946 the requirement was 100%; this 
was dropped to 75% in Feb., 1947, and to 50% 
Mar. 30, 1949. 

Jan. 23—The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development granted loans of $50,- 
000,000 to the Union of South Africa for electzic 
power and transport. The Union arranged for a 
5-year loan of $10,000,000 from 8 U. S. commercial 
banks on promissory notes, and a 3-year revolying 
credit of $20,000,000 from the same banks. 


Fight on Withholding Tax 
Jan. 24—Vivien Kellems and her brother David 
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Kellems, owners of a cable-grip factory in Ston- 
ington, Conn., who refused to withhold taxes 
from the pay checks of their 40 employes in 
1948, sued John J. Fitzpatrick, Internal Revenue 
Collector for the Connecticut district, for the re- 
turn of $6,133 imposed by him as penalty. A New 
Hayen jury decided in their favor by stating the 
Kellems had not acted willfully in refusing to 
withhold the taxes. At the same time they sued 
the government for $1,685 levied by Fitzpatrick’s 
suecessor. This was heard by Judge Carroll Cs 
Hincks, who decided for the government April 25. 

Jan. 25—Bethlehem Steel Co. published its 1950 
report, best in its history, showing net earnings 
of $122,976,071, of $12.15 a share, after taxes of 
$130,800,000. In 1949 the net income was $99,283,- 
539 or $9.68 a share, and the taxes $72,100,000. The 
company produced 15,116,000 tons of steel in 1950. 

Jan. 30—United States Steel Corp. reported net 
income of $215,464,142 for the 1950 fiscal year, 
highest since 1917, and $7.29 a common share. In- 
come for 1949 was $165,908,829, or $5.39 a share. 
Dividends of $25,887,237 were voted for the quar- 
ter. Shipments of finished steel in 1950 reached 
22,635,131 net tons, as against 18,211,893 in 1949, 
when a strike cut down the last quarter produc- 
tion. A new steel plant costing $400,000,000 was 
begun on 3,800 acres of farm land in Bucks Co., 
Pa., 25 mi. from Philadelphia. 


GENERAL 


Jan. %—Francis, Cardinal Spellman, in New 
York asked Catholics to boycott The Miracle, an 
Italian-made motion picture, on the ground that 
it was an insult to religion and womanhood. The 
picture was called blasphemous and ordered 
stopped by Edward T. McCaffrey, Commissioner 
of Licenses, New York City. He was overruled 
by Supreme Court Justice Aaron Steuer, who 
granted an injunction declaring the Commissioner 
without authority. The Commissioner appealed. 
Members of the Catholic War Veterans picketed 
the theatre. The film was shown until Feb. 16, 
when the New York State Board of Regents re- 
voked the license on the ground of sacrilege. N. Y. 
State Appellate Court, 3rd Division, sustained the 
Regents May 9. 


Vatican Modifies Rotary Decree 


Jan. 11—Presence of some anti-clerical elements 
in Rotary clubs abroad caused the Vatican to or- 
der priests not to join and laymen to be on guard. 
This stand was modified later when Catholic lay- 
men, including the president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, Arthur Le Gueux, Quebec, Can., protested 
that Rotary was non-secret and pro-religion. The 
Vatican, Jan. 26, permitted priests to take part 
in Rotary-organized charitable activities and gave 
bishops discretion over advice to laymen. 

Jan. 16—Six B-36 planes, largest U. S. bombers, 
completed a routine training flight from Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Lakenheath, England, 7,000 mi., 
in about 24 hours. They made one stop at Lime- 
stone air base in Maine.. Each plane carried a 
crew of 14 and complete combat equipment. 
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Jan. 19—Fairbanks, Alaska, reported a week of 
Gold souching 62° below zero, causing losses of 
food kept in cold storage. 


Big Snow Slides in Alps ‘ 


Jan. 21—Snow slides in the southeasten Alps 
brought death to 208 in Switzerland, Italy and 
Austria in 2 days. The cantons of Graubuenden, 
Uri, Wallis and Glarus suffered most. Switzerland 
reported 54 dead; Austria 41. A railway tunnel be- 
tween Chur and Arosa was blocked at both ends, 
with 60 temporarily imprisoned in a train. The 
St. Gotthard railway pass was blocked... . Mt. 
Lamington, a volcano 100 mi. north of Port Mores- 
by, in the Australian mandate of New Guinea, 
erupted, destroying or damaging 20 native villages. 
An. official estimated dead and injured at 4,000, 
among them 34 Australian settlers. 


German Youth Defies Soviets 


Jan. 21—When a Soviet court in East 
condemned to death an 18-year-old resistance 
worker, Herman Josef Flade, indignation burst 
forth among young Germans both in the Soviet 
zone and West Germany. Flade was arrested 
while putting up anti-Soviet election posters and 
in a scuffie stabbed a policeman. In court he de- 
fied the prosecutor who threatened him with the 
death sentence by declaring: “I love my freedom 
more than my life .. . I needed 5 years to enter 
actively into resistance work against the German 
Democratic Republic. I would need 5 more years 
to repent any fraction of my acts . . . Thousands 
will avenge my death.’’ The penal senate for Dres- 
den commuted sentence to 15 years in prison. 

Jan. 22—Abuses in ticket-selling for firemen’s 
benefits in New York were uncovered by District 
Attorney Frank S. Hogan, leading to indictments 
for forgery and grand larceny growing out of the 
unreported sale of thousands of tickets. As many 
as 54,992 tickets were reportedly sold for a hall 
seating 18,000. The fire commissioner,’ Geo, F. 
Monaghan stopped ticket-selling, which was said 
to have been accompanied by intimidation. .. . 
The new passenger liner Independence, American 
Export Lines, reached New York preliminary to its 
first Mediterranean voyage Feb. 10. The 26,000-ton 
ship, equipped for 1,000 passengers, was built by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in Quincy, Mass., and cost 
$25,000,000. 

Jan. 23—Harry Gross, 34, accused of heading a 
police-protected bookmaking syndicate in New 
York that grossed $20,000,000 annually, pleaded 
guilty for conspiracy to violate the gambling laws, 
in the Brooklyn Court of Special Sessions. Gross 
was sentenced Sept. 28 to 12 years in Rikers Island 
Penitentiary on 12 counts out of thé 66 to which he 
had pleaded guilty. His attorney, saying Gross was 
sentenced not for his admitted crimes but for his 
refusal to testify Sept. 18-19 in the police conspira- 
cy trial, announced he would appeal. See page 225. 

Jan. 24—The U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau 


filed a tax lien for $2,258,349 against New York 
property of Frank Erickson, gambler, to recover 
unpaid taxes for 1937 through 1946, plus interest 
in the Brooklyn Court of Special Sessions. 


Diamonds Concealed in Shoe Heels 


Proof of the activities of an interna- 
tional diamond-smuggling ring was dis- 
covered in January, 1951, by U. S. Customs 
authorities. Mrs. Eta Hoffman, 26, an im- 
migrant under the Belgian quota, was ar- 
rested Jan. 22 at International Airport, 
Idlewild, N. Y., on her arrival from Ant- 
werp. The soles of her rather large 
wedges (shoes) were found to contain 
diamonds weighing 1,450 carats, valued at 
nearly $500,000. On Feb. 14 the govern- 
ment disclosed in court that another large 
cache of diamonds had been found in the 
hollow handle of her suitcase. Mrs. Hoff- 
man pleaded guilty, and received 18 
months Mar. 29. 

Another arrest was made at Interna- 
tional Airport Jan. 22, when Leiser Weit- 
man, 31, an Austrian who had established 
residence in Brooklyn while applying for 
citizenship, was held on similar charges. 
White diamonds of 700 carats were found 
in the heels of his shoes. In his case like- 
wise additional diamonds of 1,162 carats 
were found according to customs Officials. 
Weitman pleaded guilty to smuggling 


Disclose Smuggling to Customs Men 


$305,082 worth of diamonds and received 
22 months and a $2,000 fine Mar. 9. 


Customs officers also reported seizure 
of undeclared diamonds worth nearly 
$120,000, brought to Miami from Havana, 
and poser hey. from Europe, on a plane. A 
Brooklyn diamond cutter was arrested in 
East Boston, Mass., when about to board 
a plane for Europe with 25 lbs. of gold 
valued at $60,000. In another instance cus- 
toms men found 4,300 ounces of gold 
bullion concealed under the fenders of a 
motor car about to be placed on'a Euro- 
pean liner. During April 4 men pleaded 
guilty to violation of the gold reserve act, 
which forbids exportation of gold without 
a government permit. They received sen- 
tences of 6 mos., 8 mos., and, in two cases, 
215 years in Federal prison. 


Authorities declared gold taken out of 
the U. S. was converted in European mar- 
kets for reinvestment in diamonds, which 
were in demand in the U. S. both for in- 
dustrial purposes and as a hedge against 
fluctuating values. 
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and 50% penalties. Erickson pleaded guilty June 19, 
1950, to a charge of conspiracy and bookmaking 
and received ‘a 2-yr. sentence and fine of $30,000. 


Airplane Accidents 


A crew of 6 and 2 civilians on a test flight in 
a B-50 bomber from San “Diego died Jan. 11 
in a crash at Haystack. Mountain, Calif. ...A 
B-29 Superfortress from Randolph Air Base crashed 
Jan. i1 near Seguin, Tex., 6 dead. .. . A DC-4, 
National Airlines, crashed and-burned at Inter- 
national Airport, Philadelphia, Jan. 14, 7 out of 
28 dead. . . . B-26 bomber northwest of Chicago, 
Jan. 15, 5 killed. . . . A Northwest Airlines twin- 
engine passenger plane crashed in a snowstorm 
Jan. 16 after leaving Spokane, Wash., 10 dead... . 
Capt. Don S. Gentile, 30, World War II ace, killed 
in crash of jet trainer near Forrestville, Md., 


Jan, 28. 
1951—February 


WASHINGTON 


Feb. I1—Gen. Eisenhower addressed the U. S. 
Congress informally in Coolidge Auditorium, Li- 
brary of Congress, on impressions of Western 
Eurepe gained on his 21-day inspection. He re- 
ported a lifted morale and growing determination 
to resist aggression and said the U. S. must be 
ready for 20 to 30 years to provide support to 
threatened nations. On Feb. 2 he addressed the 
nation via radio, saying preservation of free Ameri- 
ca required help to Europe, partly by sending men, 
but chiefly in supplying munitions and equipment. 
. . . Wage Stabilization Board ordered that wage 
increases agreed on before Jan. 25 should not be 
affected by the wage freeze; this recognized the 
United Mine Workers pay rise Jan. 16 of $1.60 a 
day, an increase for both hard and soft coal min- 
ers of from $14.75 to $16.35 a day. The Office of 
Price Stabilization granted price rises up to 90c a 
ton for anthracite, 25c a ton for soft-coal. John L. 
Lewis called for donations of $20 from every mine- 
worker for expenses: total $8,500,000. 

Feb. 11—The Senate subcommittee on internal 
security removed the files of the Institute of Pacif- 
ic Relations under subpoena from a barn at Lee, 
Mass., and locked them up in its Washington of- 
fices. The secretary general, Wm. L. Holland, said 
the files covered-1920 to 1945 and had been gone 
over by the FBI in 1950. 

Feb. 12—OPS ordered price ceilings removed on 
sugar and all unprocessed agricultural: products 
selling below parity levels, including wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, fresh fruits, vegetables, butter fats, 
chickens, turkeys, eggs, milk, and other products. 
Ceilings on processed products were retained. 

Feb. 14—Federal Reserve Board announced loans 
would be restricted to 50% of the value of new 
office buildings, stores, warehouses, banks, hotels, 
motor courts, garages, service stations, restau- 
rants, theatres and other nonresidential units. 


Labor Rejects Wage Settlement 


Feb. 16—Wage , Stabilization Board, 6 to 3, 
adopted a wage ceiling of 10% above wages paid 
Jan, 15, 1950, not counting certain fringe bene- 
fits already in force, the ceiling up for revision by 
July 1, 1951, Majority represented 3 members 
from industry, 3 from public; opposed by 3 labor 
members: Emil Rieve (Textile workers), Narry 
C. Bates (Bricklayers), Elmer E. Walker (Ma- 
chinists). The labor men, who had asked 12%, 
thereupon walked out. The United Labor Policy 
Committee deelared labor was willing to make a 
sacrifice but,could not carry the whole load, and 
feared prices would not be held down. It said the 
settlement was dictated. by Chas. E. Wilson. 
United Mine Workers seconded this; Wilson’s of- 
fice denied it. Next day Wilson asked the com- 
mittee to name a union leader as his full-time 
top-level aid. 

On Feb. 28 the United Labor Policy committee 
withdrew its 24 representatives from all govern- 
ment mobilization ‘agencies to ‘impress upon the 
American people the great wrongs being perpe- 
trated against them.’’ It declared there was ho 
equality of sacrifice; that labor was outyoted; 
that Chas. E. Wilson did not intend to give labor 
a real voice in defense policy. The wage order 
was called unfair, unworkable and unjust; price 
control was described as encouraging markup; 
“the road is greased for higher prices.’’ Mr. Wil- 
son was said to have seized manpower, when it 
should belong to the Dept. of Labor. Those retir- 
ing included William Green, Philip Murray, 
George Meany, James B. Carey, Geo. Harrison, 
Walter Reuther. See April 30, 


President Truman declared Wilson had his full 
confidence; that he did not consider the walkout 
a Strike against the government, but, a disagree- 
ment. After repeated conferences Eric A. Johns- 
ton signed the agreement, but asked WSB to allow 
the escalator clauses, productivity pay rises in 
some form of deferred payment instead of cash, 
pensions, insurance and other fringe benefits, 


Nuclear Energy Airplane Engines 


Feb. 22—The Atomic Energy Commission aad 
the U. S. Air Force announced jointly that the 
project of employing nuclear energy for propulsion 
of aircraft was ready for designing. Fissionable 
material was expected to replace gasoline and give 
airplanes a tremendous range on little fuel. One 
estimate said a B-36 bomber could go 80 times 
around the earth on one pound of U-235, the 
equivalent of 6,000,000 gallons of gasoline. Prob- 
lem is to construct an engine capable of con= 
trolling the reaction and without danger of radia- 
tion. Ten aviation and engineering companies 
cooperated in. preliminary studies, the leading con- 
tractor being Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. The new work will be supervised 
by the gas turbine division of General Electric Co., 
Lockland, O. 

Feb. 23—Charles E. Wilson, director of Defense 
Mobilization, in his first report to the nation via 
radio declared the U. S. would develop a capacity 
to build 216,000 jet engines a year, (18,000 a! 
month), and 35,000 tanks a year. Before Korea the 
U.S. produced 90,000,000 tons of steel for peacefiil 
uses; by 1953 it would be producing 117,000,000 
tons, with 90,000,000 tons available for non+de- 
fense uses if no all-out war came. In usirg an 
extra $150,000,000,000 for defense in the next few 
years taxes would have to rise and sacrifices be 
made, but better controls of prices and credit and 
“a, fiscal policy that discourages inflation’’ also 
would be needed. 


Television vs. Privacy Issue 


Feb, 24—James J. Carroll, betting commissioner, 
refused to testify at a Senate crime investigating 
committee in St. Louis on the ground that tele- 
vision invaded his right of privacy and subjected 
him to ridicule and embarrassment. Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, ch., after first threatening contempt 
proceedings, permitted Carroll to testify without 
television in Washington Mar. 22. Carroll said he 
and 2 partners by legal methods handled nearly 
$100,000,000 in bets in 5 years. In 1949 they han- 
dled $20,000,000, with profit of $750,000, of which 
his share was $110,000. 

Feb, 25—John Foster Dulles, President Truman’s 
personal envoy, returned by plane from 5 weeks in 
the Far East, where he planned a peace treaty with 
Japan and conferred with the prime ministers of 
the Philippine Republic, Australia and New Zealand. 

Feb. 26—Supreme Court denied a review of the 
attempt of the Rev. Dr. John Howard Melish to 
stop the Bishop of Long Island from ejecting Mel- 
ish from the rectorate of Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Brocklyn. . . . Naval Construc- 
tion bill, carrying appropriation of $2,358,092,000, 
was approved by the Senate. President Truman 
signed it Mar. 11 (P.L. 3). It provided for 173 new 
vessels, the modernization of 291 others, 7 schnor- 
kel submarines, 2 rocket launchers, and a new 
57,000-ton carrier. 


FOREIGN 


Feb. 3—Influential members of the Communist 
party in northern Italy resigned from the Com- 
munist party because it would not defend Italy 
against any aggressor, specifically the Soviet Un- 
ion. Valdo Magnani and Aldo Cocchi, members of 
parliament from Reggio Emilia and environs, pub- 
lished a pamphlet disputing the belief of Com- 
munists that revolution could be effected only by 
war and Soviet bayonets, saying this defeated 
peace aims. Among those resigning were Vittorio 
Pellizzi, hon. pres. National Partisans, (ANPI); 
Flavio. Ronchetti of Modena, also a Partisan; the 
sculptor Vignoli of Bologna. 

Feb. 4—A warning to Catholics not to be misled 
by unsubstantiated claims of miracles was pub- 
lished by the Congregation of the Holy Office in 
the Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
Rome. The article criticized occurrences at Nece- 
dah, Wis., Heroldsbach, Germany, and Espis and 
Bouxieres, France. The assertions of a farm wom- 
an that the Holy Virgin had appeared to her eight 
times drew several hundred thousand to Necedah 
jin the summer, 1950, against the admonitions of 
the Bishop of Lacrosse. 
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Canada Strengthens Defenses 


Feb. 5—A 3-year $5,000,000, defense program 
was placed before the House of Commons of Cana~- 
da by Brooke Claxton, Defense Minister. It pro- 
posed increasing the army and the navy to total 
war strength for the defense of Canada and North 
America from direct attack, and implementation 
of undertakings by Canada under the U, N., North 
Atlantic Treaty and other agreements for collec- 
tive security. This would mean nearly 100 ships 
manned and equipped; 40 regular and auxiliary 
air squadrons; more than an army division and 
training and administrative arrangements. Ca- 
nadian military ‘services were below 90,000; this 
would be raised to 115,000 in active service and 
33,000 civilians, Airplanes were to be increased 
by 3,000, and 11 squadrons at full strength would 
be sent to Europe. An initial brigade of 5,000 to 
8,000 also would be sent. Milton Gregg, Labor 
Minister, announced formation of the National 
Advisory Manpower Council to encourage maxi- 
mum yoluntary utilization of manpower. 


British to Nationalize Steel 


Feb. 1—The British Labor government’s plans to 
nationalize the steel industry survived the chal- 
lenge of the Conservatives in the House of Com- 
Mons by 308 to 298, all but 3 Labor members pres- 
ent. Several Liberal members voted against the 
government. The Conservatives, led by Winston 
Churchill, fought nationalization as a handicap 
to rearmament and tried to force a Labor defeat, 
and subsequent general election. When outvoted 
Mr. Churchill said: ‘‘This is only the beginning.”’ 
.. . Secy. of State Acheson pointed out that peace 
Was disturbed because the Soviet Union did not de- 
Mobilize its armies as the other nations did, and 
that although treaties limited the military strength 
of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania to 273,500, 
Marshall Tito reported 660,000 under arms there. 

Feb. 14—Dayid Ben-Gurion, Socialist prime 
minister of Israel, resigned with his cabinet when 


Collegiate basketball received a severe 
setback in 1951, beginning with the dis- 
closure in New York, Jan. 17, that amateur 
players had been bribed by gamblers to 
play erratically in order to affect points 
on which bets were made. A Manhattan 
College player first reported attempts to 
bribe him with $1,000 before a game at 
Madison Square Garden. A series of ar- 
rests and admissions showed that about 
two score players, several of them all- 
American champions, and five colleges 
were involved. 

District Attorney Frank S. Hogan Feb. 
18 published admissions by 3 stars of City 
College (CCNY) of accepting bribes. On 
Feb. 20 3 basketball players of Long Island 
University (LIU), admitted taking $18,500 
to swing games, and a fourth confessed to 
receiving $300. Practically all the bribe 
money was surrendered. As the inquiry 
proceeded players from New York Uni- 
versity, Manhattan College, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Ill., and the University of 
Toledo were accused of taking bribes. On 
ar 5 14 players from CCNY, LIU and 
NYU pleaded guilty in General Sessions, 
New York, to conspiracy, a misdemeanor, 
and were expected to testify in trials for 
bribery of a number of gamblers and 
fixers, some of the latter former players. 
On Aug. 18 the New York County Grand 
Jury returned indictments against 3 Brad- 
ley players and 8 gamblers, 

Evidence collected by the district attor- 
hey indicated that gamblers were some- 
times double-crossed, that honest players 
upset plots by their scoring, and that 
some of the accused players rejected 
bribes when intense college rivalries were 
involved. 


Accused of bribing CCNY players was 
Salvatore T. Sollazo, 45, owner of two 
jewelry enterprises in New York. Sollazo 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury on 
failure to pay $223,135 income tax on his 


i 


the government’s program on the education of 


-|immigrant children was defeated 49 to 42. He 


asked elections to obtain a knesset (parliament) 
with which the administration could work. 


Britain Watches Yugoslavia 


Feb, 15—The British Labor government defeated 
a resolution offered by Winston Churchill Con-~- 
servative, expressing lack of confidence in the 
government’s ability to carry out ‘‘an effective 
and consistent defense policy in concert with our 
allies.”” The vote was 308 to 287, a margin of 21, 
7 Liberals joining with Labor, and. Labor dissi- 
dents burying their enmities. A defeat for the 
government would have meant a new election. .. . 
In a debate on rearmament in the House of Com- 
mons, Aneurin Bevin, Minister of Labor, said the 
government was fully aware of the threat to Yugo- 
slavia from Russia and its satellites and was in 
consultation with other governments, considering 
any threat to Yugoslavia a matter of special con- 
cern. Marshal Tito, speaking Feb. 17 at the sec- 
ond party conference of his guards’ division at 
Belgrade asserted: Yugoslavia must resist aggres- 
sion in ‘Europe, as well as attack on herself, if 
that aggression threatened her independence, for 
“a localized war is hardly possible in Europe,” 


Stalin Calls War Not Inevitable 


Feb. 16—Premier Joseph Stalin of the Soviet 
Union turned to his favorite device for publicizing 
his views, a newspaper interview in Pravda 2 days 
after the Russian treaty with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China had rounded out one year. He said: 
If Britain and the U. S. finally reject the pro- 
posals made by the Chinese “the war in Korea 
can only end in the defeat of the intervention- 
ists’; the U. S. had invaded Korea and 
appropriated Formosa while Communist China 
was ‘‘defending its frontiers.’”” The U. N. resolu- 
tion, condemning China as aggressor, he termed 
“shameful’’; said the U. N. was being turned into 
the means of unleashing a new world war and was 


Collegiate Basketbali Games Curtailed After Bribery of Players 


jewelry business in 1944, when he paid 
$12,356. District Attorney Hogan reported 
that Solazzo bet $8,000 to $10,000 a day on 
racing and other sports as early as 1947. 

Trustees of LIU cancelled intercol- 
legiate contests and CCNY cancelled the 
basketball season. LIU barred students 
from playing ‘resort basketball” at sum- 
mer hotels, where they met gamblers. 
New York’s Board of Higher Education 
ordered CCNY and other municipal col- 
leges (Brooklyn, Hunter, Queens) not to 
schedule games in Madison Square Gar- 
den or other commercial arenas. 

The Eastern College Athletic Confer- 
ence’ of 91 colleges, including Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Yale, West Point and 
Annapolis, ruled that basketball players 
will not be permitted to take part in “in- 
ter-hotel, inter-camp or inter-industrial 
concern basketball” but must represent 
only their own college. They may take 
part “in the normal daily program of a 
summer camp.” The rule puts summer re- 
sort games out of bounds. 

Gov. Thos. EK. Dewey, New York, signed 
a bill Mar. 21 increasing from 5 to 10 
years the maximum prison term for brib- 
ing or attempting to bribe an athlete, 
jockey or race track attendant. There re- 
mained operative a fine of $10,000. 

J. Howard McGrath, U. S. Attorney 
General, Sept. 1 appointed a committee of 
9 to study gambling in amateur and pro- 
fessional sports. Members: Francis T. 
Murray, ch., director of athletics, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
(racing); Gene Tunney (boxing): Will 
Harridge and Ford Frick (professional 
baseball); Dana X. Bible (college foot- 
ball) ; Ned Irish (professional basketball) ; 
Everett Dean (college basketball); Bert 
Bell (professional football). A national 
conference to recommend legislation 
Se aes famblne in sports was called for 
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“an organization acting on behalf of the American 
ageressors’’ and dooming itself to disintegration. 

Stalin called slanderous the statement of Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee that the Soviet Union 
did not disarm after the war but increased its 
forces; he said it was known to the whole world 
that the Soviet Union demobilized its troops, and 
could not have carried on great civilian projects 
and a war industry simultaneously. He specifically 
criticized Mr. Attlee for rejecting the Soviet plans 
for immediate prohibition of atomic weapons. 

“Do you considér a new world war inevitable?’’ 
he was asked. 

“No. At least at the present time it cannot be 
considered inevitable. Of course in the U. S. of 
America, in Britain, as also in France, there are 
aggressive forces thirsting for a new war. They 
need war to obtain super profits. But at the same 
time they are afraid of their peoples, who do not 
want a new war. Therefore they are trying to 
use the reactionary governments in order to en- 
mesh their peoples with lies. The Soviet Union 
will continue to pursue a policy of averting war 
and maintaining peace.” : 

Britain Accuses Soviet Union 
Feb. 17—In a bitter note filled with precise cita- 


tion of numerous treaty violations by the Soviet 
Union, Britain replied to the Soviet charge of ag- 


. gression in Europe. It said the acts named con- 


vinced it that the Soviet government had no in- 
tentions of letting the Soviet people take part in 
peaceful collaboration to restore the ravages of 
war and help the general welfare. The seizure of 
power by Communist minorities in eastern Europe, 
the attempts to overrun Greece and subyert Yugo- 
slavia, the harassment of the Allies in their right- 
ful tasks at Berlin, the blocking of any economic 
recovery in Germany, the campaign of vilification 
and efforts to stultify the United Nations, were 
enly part of the charges. The policies of the Soviet 
Union in arming East Germany, building up the 
satellites into powerful states, supporting Com- 
munist rebels in Malaya, Indo-China and Korea 
and opposing all efforts to restrain Chinese Com- 
munists in Korea proved to the free world ‘‘that 
Communist imperialism will not stop at agitation, 
threats and subversion, but is ready to use force 
to obtain its ends by conquest.’’ For these reasons 
the British have attempted to buiid defense by 
collective security, with no means or desire to 
start aggression anywhere, or to revive German 
militarism. The note was believed amended to 
enswer some of the charges made by Premier 
Stalin in his Pravda interview. 

A reply by the Soviet Union,-Feb. 25, threw 
all the blame for treaty violations and tension on 
Great Britain, the United States and France. The 
Soviet declared the 3 western powers already had 
over 5,000,000.men, more than twice as many as 
those of the Soviet Union. The official reaction in 
London was that the Soviet Union was determined 
to. continue its misrepresentations and there was 
little hope for agreement. An unexplained inno- 
vation was the printing of both the British alle- 
gations and the Soviet reply in Pravda of Moscow. 

Feb. 21—The Central People’s Government 
Council, Peiping, extended death or life im- 
prisonment penalties to counter-revolutionary 
offenses, including sabotage, and ‘‘working with 
imperialism against the fatherland.’’ Many sol- 
diers were said to have been killed by the under- 
ground resistance since the Korean war began. 

Feb. 22—Announcement in the House of Com- 
mons, London, by Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
that Admirql Wm. M. Fechteler, U. S. A., had 
been made commander in chief of the North At- 
lantie Treaty Organization by its defense commit- 
tee met with British protests that the U. S. had 
too much power, Winston Churchill, Conservative 
leader, joined with Labor members in criticizing 
the choice, Adm. Fechteler was named U.S. Chief 
of Naval Operations Aug. 1, succeeding Adm. For- 
rest P. Sherman who died July 22. 

Feb. 24—A trade agreement between Pakistan 
and India reopened channels for the flow of 
commodities and raw materials closed by partition 
and boundary disputes. India will send steel, coal 
and textiles and receive in return raw cotton, jute 
and food grains. 

Feb. 25—Reports published in Paris said the 
Soviet Union had a military mission of nearly 
1,000 officers and technicians in Czechoslovakia, 
presumably for indoctrinating the army there. 


* Marshal Ivan S. Konevy was reported in charge. 


Large amounts of war material were reported mov- 
ing into Poland and Bulgaria, the latter now 
having 500 Russian tanks. 


Communist Purge in Czechoslovakia 


Feb. 25—EKlement Gottwald, president of Czecho- 
slovakia, announced discovery of a 5-year-ojd plot 
inside the Communist party intended to. align 
the nation with Western Europe. He said Dr. 
Vladimir Clementis, former foreign minister, was” 
involyed, Gottwald said ‘‘Czechosloyakia will not 
be a second Yugoslavia.’’” Mme. Marie Svermova, 
former second deputy secretary of the party and 
Otto Sling, former political secretary for Brno, 
were in the plot... Next day the government 
announced that Dr. Clementis had been arrested 
for espionage and subversive activities, in which 
he tried to block socialism and return, the country 
to capitalism, and had confessed. Reuter’s re- 
ported that in the preceding 6 mos. the Commu- 
nist party in Czechoslovakia had éxpelled nearly 
170,000 members and candidates for membership. 

Feb, 28—Premier Rene Pleyen and his coalition 
cabinet resigned in Paris after the National 
Assembly turned down his bill for ballot reform, 


311 to 295. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 1—Political and Security Council defeated, 
49 to 5, a Soviet resolution accusing the U. S. of 
aggression against China by invasion and blockade 
of Formosa. The Soviet delegates voted for it; 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indonesia abstained. The 
Council defeated, 50 to 5, a resolution accusing the 
U. S. of violating the air above Manchurian ter- 
ritory of Communist China 328 times with 1,400 
planes, killing 16, wounding 115; also bombing a 
Chinese merchant ship. The Soviet delegates voted 
for it, Afghanistan and Yugoslavia abstained. 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Nationalist China, ridiculed it 
as ‘‘a systematic falsification of history.”’ A reso- 
lution to postpone discussion of Formosa supported 
by U. S. and Britain was carried, 38 to 5, Soviet 
delegates opposed, 8 abstaining. Similar Russian 
resolutions were defeated Feb. 13. 

Feb. 23—Trusteeship Council, after voting to 
give Italy representation before the Council with- 
out voting rights when Somaliland is discussed, 
passed a resolution sponsored by Argentina veo- 
ommending to the General Assembly that Italy 
have a full voting membership. The resolution 
passed 9 to 1, Soviet Union opposed, Britain and 
New Zealand abstaining. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Feb. 1—After meeting with the Open Market 
committee of the Federal Reserve Board, Presi- 
dent Truman published his understanding that 
the Board would stabilize and maintain the market 
for government securities at present levels to 
establish confidence in government credit. This 
view was challenged by Marriner S. Eccles, board 
member, who said the Board had not agreed to 
support the Treasury's defense financing program, 
Support of the low interest rate policy of John 
W. Snyder, Secy. of the Treasury, holding bonds 
to 212%, would cause the public to take its 
money elsewhere and compel the Federal Reserve 
to buy the bonds. The Board contended higher 
interest rates were necessary to combat inflation; 
the government wished low interest rate to keep 
down the totals on the public debt. An accord 
was announced Mar. 3 by the Treasury and the 
Board, when the Treasury announced issuance of 
a new series of non-marketable Treasury bonds 
bearing 234% interest, to be exchanged for out- 
standing 215% bonds of June 15 and Dec. 15, 
1967-72, thus taking about $20,000,000,000 market- 
able bonds off the open market. 


GENERAL 


Feb. 2—Seven Martinsville, Va., Negroes, con- 
victed of raping a white woman, were electrocuted 
in Richmond State prison Feb. 2 and 4, after the 
U. S, Supreme Court had, refused to interfere. 
Legal action had not asserted their innocence but 
argued racial discrimination. A white man, sen- 
tenced for rape and killing of a 14-year-old school- 
girl, also was executed. 


New Jersey Train Wreck Kills 85 


Feb. 6—The Broker, a commuters’ express on 
the Pennsylvania R. R. running between Jersey 
City and Bay Head Junction, N. J., was derailed 
at 5:45 p.m. at Woodbridge, N. J., 24 mi. from 
New York, N. Y., with 84 dead, over 300 injured (1 
later died). ‘The train buckled over a temporary 
trestle at Legion Place, used for the first time this 
day. The locomotive, tender and 4 coaches were 
hurled part way down an embankment; 2 cars were 
telescoped and only 3 coaches of an 1l-car train re- 
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mained on the track. The injured engineer, Jos. 
H. Fitzsimmons, testified at a joint hearing of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and New 
Jersey Public Utilities Commission that he had 
brought his speed down to approximately 25 mi. 
an hr., according to orders, but that the usual 
yellow cautionary signal lights were missing. A 
separate investigation was begun by Middlesex 
County, N. J. A grand jury at New Brunswick, 
N. J., Feb. 19, voted 84 indictments, later consoli- 
dated into 1, against the Pennsylvania. The 1.C.C. 
reported Apr. 19 that the wreck was caused by 
excessive speed and urged automatic control de- 
vices on sections with heaviest traffic. 

Feb. 7—Wm. W. Remington, former economist 
of the Dept. of Commerce, was convicted of per- 
jury in U. S. District Court, New York, and sen- 
tenced to 5 years and $2,000. It was charged he 
denied membership in the Communist party to a 
Federal grand jury. His divorced wife testified 
against him. Remington appealed. 

Feb. 8—New York’s Board of Education dis- 
missed 8 teachers who had refused to admit mem- 
bership in the Communist party; several appealed 
and 2 others resigned. . . . Mrs, Dorothy Mae 
Stevens, 26, was found in an alley in Chicago lit- 
erally frozen stiff. Her body temperature was 64 
degrees, lowest ever recorded by physicians. Two 
limbs were amputated. 

Feb. 11—Richard. C. Shay, 19, employe of the 
Michigan State Highway Dept., confessed he set a 
fire that destroyed the upper floors of the State 
Office building at Lansing, Mich. He said he 
wanted to start a little fire, confess and get pro- 
bation, in order to avoid being taken from his 
wife and infant child by the draft. Actually he 
Was exempt. Fire loss was $4,000,000, with many 
irreplaceable documents destroyed. 


Flying Saucers Described 


Feb. 12—Dr. Urne Liddel, chief of the nuclear 
physics division of the Office of Naval Research, 
Washington, explained that the flying saucers 
sighted by citizens since 1947 were 100-ft. plastic 
balloons sent up by the Navy in order to get 
atmospheric data by electronic instruments. The 
Navy called them skyhooks. An Air Force pilot, 
Capt, Thos. F. Mantell, reported by radio that he 
was chasing a strange object in the sky before 
he crashed. His plane had reached 30,000 ft. 
The Navy discontinued the experiments after 3 
years. . Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, of 
Tran, 31, and Soraya Esfandiari, 19, daughter of a 
tribal chief and a German mother, were married 
in. Tehran. : 

Feb. 13—The Ford Motor Co. Fund donated 
$1,000,000 to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., for purchase, remodelling. and 
maintenance of a building at 328-38 E. 46th St., 
New York, across the street from the new Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace. It will 
be called the World Brotherhood Headquarters. 

Feb. 14—John Correa, 43, a dress manufacturer, 
and Mary, his wife, 37, were arraigned in Federal 
Court, New. York, on an indictment charging ob- 
struction of justice in connection with the assault 
of Puerto Rican nationalists on the President’s 
house in Washington, Noy. 1, 1950. The govern- 
ment’s attorney charged that Correa harbored a 
conspiratorial dinner at which men to attack 
President Truman were chosen. Bail was set at 
$15,000 and $12,500 respectively. 


GIs Marry Japanese 


Feb. 15—General Assembly of Connecticut legal- 
ized the Shinto marriage on Okinawa of Corp. 
Richard Sarrazin, of Yalesville to a Japanese 
woman, thus enabling him to bring her and their 
two children into the U. S. In Tokyo Sgt. Don- 
ald Kipker, Lima, O., married Masuko Sakurai, a 
Japanese, in the U. S. Consulate General. The 
bride is employed in ‘American civil offices. This 
was the 1,000th marriage of an American soldier 
and a Japanese woman. 

Feb. 16—Mrs. Hetty Sylvia Howland Green 
Wilks, daughter of the late financier Hetty Green, 
who died Feb, 5, aged 80, divided over $80,000,000 
in her will. Ten collateral relatives received 
equal parts of $1,000,000. Thirteen relatives re- 
ceived $25,000 each, and minor bequests went to 
employes, but the bulk went to hospitals, colleges, 
churches, police and fire dept. relief funds. 


Gen, Moore Killed in Korea 


Feb, 24—Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore, commander 
of the 9th Corps, U.S, A., died after his helicopter 
crashed in the Han River. He was 56, had been 
supt. of West Point Military Academy and took 
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command of the 9th Corps two weeks lier. 
Maj. Gen. William M. Hoge, commander of U. s. 
troops in Trieste, was named to his post. : 
Feb, 26—A jury of 10 women and two men was 
obtained when Oscar Collazo, 37, went on trial 
before Judge T. A. Goldsborough in Washington 
for first degree premeditated murder and a4 
to kill the President, Nov. 1. One guard was 
killed by Collazo and his associate in the attack. 


1951—March 


WASHINGTON 


Mar. 3—The Senate Executive Expenditures 
committee, Sen. John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.) ch., 
reported Federal employes on Jan. 1 numbered 
2,165,362, an increase of 219,494 over July 1, 1950. 

Mar. 7—The Senate Armed Services committee 
and Foreign Relations committee, voted 13 to 11 
for a resolution approving sending of troops to the 
unified European command, with the reservation 
that concurrent action be taken by the House. 
This resolution displaced the Wherry resolution. 
The proposal of Sen: Henry Cabot Lodge (R.- 
Mass.) that the major military effort should be 
through the Air Force and the Navy was de- 
feated, 12 to 12. Adopted also was a reservation 
that Europeans should furnish the major fraction 
of the ground forces; that the President send 
Congress certified opinions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that the European allies are doing their part 
and that the President consult Congress before 
sending ground troops to Europe. 

Mar. 9—President Truman nominated Dr. Alan 
T. Waterman, technical director of the Office of 
Naval Research, to become first director of the 
National Science Foundation, salary $15,000. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 


Mar. 11—International Development Advisory 
Board, Nelson Rockefeller, ch., presented the 
President its report on needs in underdeveloped 
areas where hunger and poverty threaten world 
peace. It recommended $500,000,000 in economic 
assistance apart from emergency requirements 
arising out of military action; creation of the U. S. 
Overseas Economic Administration, to include 
ECA, Technical Cooperation Administration, and 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs; an economic 
program for countries qualifying for Point 4 aid; 
a food production drive for countries directly ex- 
posed to Soviet aggression; a program to increase 
by 50% strategic materials coming from abroad 
and develop substitutes for materials now coming 
from Russia and satellites; essential imports to 
underdeveloped countries; creation of a new In- 
ternational Development Authority, to cooperate 
with the International Bank in financing vital 
public works; encouragement of cooperative local 
financing; stimulation of U. S. private investments 
in foreign countries, from $1,000,000,000 a year to 
$2,000,000,000 minimum, by various incentives. 
Frank P.. Graham, former senator from North 
Carolina, was named Defense Manpower Admin- 
istrator in the Dept. of Labor by Secy. of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin. His office is second to Tobin’s, 
above that of Robt. C. Goodwin, executive dir- 
ector of manpower administration. ; 

Mar. 12—In an action in Federal court, Wash- 
ington, for contempt of Congress against Earl 
Browder, former secretary general of the American 
Communist party, Sen, Jos. R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) was called by Browder to testify that he 
had answered questions willingly when the then 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee, Millard F, Tydings, asked them. Sen. 
McCarthy testified he had never seen more perfect 
cooperation between a witness and a chairman. 
Sen. McCarthy criticized Browder’s giving Owen 
Lattimore ‘‘a clean bill of health’? by denying 
Lattimore was a Communist. Browder was ac- 
quitted Mar, 14 by Federal Judge Letts, who found 
him within his rights in refusing to answer. ir- 
relevant questions. 

Mar. 13—The House of Representatives defeated, 
227 to 167, the administration’s bill to expedite 
emergency reorganization of Federal agencies by 
cutting down the waiting period from 60 to 18 
days. A coalition of 181 Republicans and 46 
Democrats, all but one of the latter from Southern 
states, defeated the measure. 


Marshall Reports on Manpower 


Mar. 21—Gen. Marshall, Secy. of Defense, re- 
ported to President Truman that U. S. armed 
forces had doubled since the Communist Attack on 
Korea, achieving 2,900,000 in 9 mos. - After June, 
1940 it took 21 mos, for a similar result. The 
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President promised renewed efforts for ‘“‘protection 
and preservation of our freedom.”’ . . , At the first 
investigation into subversive activities in Holly- 
wood by the House Committee on Un-American Af- 
fairs in Washington, Larry Parks, motion picture 
actor, testified that he joined the Communist party 
in 1941, when he was 25, and left in 1945 for ‘“‘lack 
of interest, not finding the things I thought I 
would find.’”’ He considered it impossible to ‘‘slant’’ 
movie films toward communism. Gale Sondergaard, 
Academy award winner, and Howard da Silva re- 
fused to testify on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion. Miss Sondergaard reminded the committee 
that she was the wife of Herbert Biberman, one of 
the ‘“‘Hollywood Ten,’’ sent to prison for contempt 
because he refused to testify in 1947 . . . Federal 
Judge Alan T. Goldsborough in Washington cleared 
Frederick V. Field of contempt of Congress. Field 
had refused to reply to 32 questions, chiefly on the 
Amerasia case, on the ground of Constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. 


Soviet Holds American Ships 


"Mar. 21—Soviet Union notified the Dept. of 
State that it refused to consider the return of 670 
American ships turned over during the World 
War under lend-lease. It would return 2 icebreak- 
ers. The note declared the U. S. did not need the 
ships, since it had sold surplus craft to South 
American countries; also that the U.S. violated an 
agreement to sell the ships in 1948. The Depart- 
ment explained that the proposed sale of the ships 
was conditioned*on a prompt and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the lend-lease account which had 
lapsed. The U. S. repeated its demand Apr. 7. 
Lend-lease talks, broken off May 7, were resumed 
Aug. 21. Russia again refused to turn over the 
ships, but on Aug. 24 raised its offer of $240,000,- 
000 toward settlement of the $800,000,000 U.S. 
claim for lend-lease goods to $300,000,000—con- 
sidered inadequate by the U.S. 

Mar. 24—Gen. of the Army Geo. C. Marshall, 
Secy. of Defense, presented his semi-annual re- 
port to President Truman, as well as those of 
Thos. K. Finletter, Secy. of the Air Force, Frank 
Pace, Jr., Secy. of the Army, and Francis P. Mat- 
thews, Secy. of the Navy, The reports showed 
that up to Dec. 31, 1950, the armed forces had ex- 
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panded from 1,460,000 to 2,360,000 and civilian em- 
ployes from 750,000 to 990,000. 


Ministers of American Republics 


Mar. 26—President Truman opened the fourth 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics in Constitution Hall, Washington. 
He told the assembly that all were united in com- 
mon defense of freedom, that Communist im- 
perialism attacks and undermines national inde- 
pendence and international cooperation and its 
aggressive expansion threatens the whole world. 
He expected the meeting to plan better defenses 
for the Western hemisphere and support for the 
U. N. J. N. de Fontoura, Brazilian Foreign Min- 
ister, replied saying the nations were ready to 
support mobilization for peace, but must have a 
better and more lasting plan of mutual coopera- 
tion with the United States than existed during 
World War II. The sessions lasted 2 weeks. At 
the end, Apr. 6, the ministers adopted resolutions 
supporting the U. N. and efforts for collective 
defense through the Organization of American 
States, and collaboration on technical and eco- 
nomic projects. 

Mar. 31—By an executive order amending the 
Selective Service regulations President Truman 
authorized Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, 
SS, to prescribe the levels of college grades and 
the scores of aptitude tests whereby students rat- 
ing high would get draft deferment. Publication 
- fhe order started criticism that it was preferen- 

al. 


FOREIGN 
Mar. 4—U. S. Dept. of State reported the Com- 
munist party had lost 1/3d of its membership in 
western Europe since World War II, or 1,295,000. 
Italy lost 700,000, France 250,000, West Germany 
100,000 and Austria 50,000. 


Deputy Foreign Ministers Meet 
Mar. 5—Deputy foreign ministers of the Big 4 
met in Paris to prepare agenda for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Consult summary of June 21, 
page 228, 
Mar. 6—By 325 to 16 the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies approved an emergency appropriation of 


22nd Amendment to Constitution Limits Future Presidents to Two Terms 


The Twenty-second Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was 
adopted Feb. 26 when the legislature of 
Nevada ratified it, a few minutes after 
similar action by Utah. Nevada gave it 
the approval of 36 states, or 34 of the total. 
The text: 

No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who has 
held the office of President, or acted as President, 
for more than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than once, 

But this Article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this Article 
was proposed by the Congress, and shall not pre- 
vent any person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during the term 
within which this Article becomes operative from 
holding the office of President or acting as Presi- 
dent during the remainder of such term. 

President Truman is exempt from. the 
terms of the amendment. When asked his 
views he replied briefly: “It does not af- 
fect me.” 5 : 

When the Republicans gained control of 
the 80th Congress one of their first acts, 
on Jan. 3, 1947, was the introduction of a 
joint resolution proposing the amend- 
ment; in the Senate by Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.); in the House by 
Speaker Jos. W. Martin, Jr., (R.-Mass.) . 
The amendment was presented to the Sec- 
retary of State Mar. 24, It was prompted 
by the four elections of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. : 

After the amendment was adopted 
James A. Farley, former Democratic Na- 
tional chairman, who opposed President 
Roosevelt’s nomination for third and 
fourth terms, said the powers of the presi- 
dency ‘‘seem to have become a burden al- 
most unsupportable in weight and com- 


plexity,” and cited ‘‘the utter breakdown 
of his (Roosevelt’s) great strength in his 
third term’? and his nomination in 1944 
“when it was widely known among po- 
litical leaders that he was a dying man.” 

Ratification -was voted by the states as 
follows: 


WO Maine xj 5\., wrilev\ ofa atdvocaiatnt etatateeiste sai Mar, 31, 1947 
Bi MA GHIS BI )5, « «. cietarstote-vath nseretabato teeters Mar. 31, 1947 
Spl LOWER” » an-vinie wane klalate sla ’nas Celene nme April 1, 1947 
A IKANSAS ih cevaciipiey oi teers Ore chan April 1, 1947 
5. New Hampshire .. 20.0 -.02s sens April 1, 1947 
6; Delaware”. 25.50% Ls gleietsismentonet April 2, 1947 
Ts: THINGIS! os) ves etn ccaectie de terete April 3, 1947 
8. OF ORO a siran-tosarniaie castes nea April 3, 1947 
9), ‘Coloradot ings oo sisi. sa eenic en April 12, 1947 
10% Californlge: sik viene trias bakes April 15, 1947 
Lis News Jersey ooc2. nue yeione cane April 15, 1947 
12. Vermont April 15, 1947 
13.3.O108 .ch5)s April 16, 1947 
14. Wisconsin April 16, 1947 
15. Pennsylvania April 29, 1947 
16. Connecticut -May 21, 1947 
17, Missouri .May 22, 1947 
18. Nebraska «May 23, 1947 
19. Virginia ..Jan., 28, 1948 
20. Mississippi .. Feb, 12, 1948 
UNG W MOL iiave sath ales stcihz ce ate Mar. 9, 1948 
22) South: Dakota: 12 ./4..01 corse een Jan, 21, 1949 
23. North Dakota ......4...... .Feb. 25, 1949 
DA MIOUISIANGE Nie Yu) yiejet aieccterusteaieee teteers May 17, 1950 
De ILO By Po lla’ allele is \< eleva coat iecepetateo ae Jan, 19,1951 
DO CAMONIEANIA) 6 isto s,5's ecarwse/cort a Semone Jan, 25, 1951 
PY fin Ch otc Pap phe On eRe Er reste Ce iii Jan. 30, 1951 
2Se New. MexiCO oss. ,ccnrtey cceraae Feb. 1, 1951 
DOW VOD. o.s.0 Lis: sia. oilee osama cenmieliead Feb. 8, 1951 
BOs AP AISA ste sis a-c/ehioteseies nan erseperetets Feb. 12, 1951 
BienCreOrein coils ver day ceeina een Feb. 16, 1961 
QAP CRN ERSCRY 005% '7 seeps tant ete Feb, 20, 1951 
RY El yy ct hen Sear eE Sir mec TOE On) Feb. 22, 1951 
94.) North? Caroling © iat. os vie seror 2 Feb. 23, 1951 
Bony Oba cwcdukic oie tie sis ctepatecccurenurcnietes Feb. 26, 1951 
BGP NGVAGG() 6 o.sisis dace alae we nae Feb. 26, 1951 


Minnesota, which originally rejected the 
amendment, on Feb. 27, 1941, became the 
37th state to ratify it. 
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nounced appointment of 6 British, French and 
Italian military leaders to top posts on the staff. 
They were Air Vice Marshal E. C. Huddleston, 
RAF, Maj. Gen. Sir Terence S. Airey and Maj. 
Gen. Francis W. Festing, British; Lt. Gen. Marcel- 
Maurice Carpentier and Maj. Gen. Pierre Louis Bo- 
ae French, and Rear Adm. Ferrante Capponi, 
T an, 

Mar, 7—Premier Gen. Ali Razmara of Iran was 
shot and killed at a funeral in a Tehran mosque 
by Abdulla Rastegar, 26, member of a fanatical 
“~Moslem sect. Hussein Ala, former Iranian ambas- 
Sador to the U.S., a strong pro-West leader, was 
named premier Mar. 11. Dr. Abdul Hamid Zan- 
ganeh, minister of education.in the Razmara cabi- 
net was shot and seriously wounded Mar. 19 by a 
law student, member of the fanatical sect to which 
the assassin of Razmara belonged. The student 
declared he shot because the minister had opposed 
the oil nationalization bill. 


‘ Ernest Bevin Resigns; Dies 


Mar. 9—Il] health forced Ernest Bevin to resign 
a@s British Foreign Secretary on his 70th birthday. 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee named Herbert 
Morrison, 63, to succeed him, Bevin died Apr. 14. 
Morrison gave up his offices of Lord President of 
the Council, Deputy Prime Minister and Labor 
leader of the House of Commons. Viscount Addison 
succeeded him as Lord President; Heme Secretary 
J. Chuter Ede became Labor leader. Bevin had 
become Foreign Secretary on the victory of the 
Labor party in 1945, succeeding Anthony Eden. He 
supported the United States consistently in foreign 
affairs. Morrison, considered more independent of 
the U. S., nevertheless believed Anglo-American 
cooperation necessary to hold Russia in check. 
Richard Stokes, 54, was appointed to succeed Bevin 
as Lord Privy Seal Apr. 26. .... The French 
National Assembly, 359 to 250, confirmed Henri 
Queuille, 66, former Premier, as Premier to suc- 
ceed Rene Pleven, resigned 9 days before. Queuifle, 
a radical Socialist, was elected by the Socialists, 
M. P. R. (Catholic Popular Republicans) and op- 
posed by Communists and followers of De Gaulle, 
Revision of the national election law was promised 
by Queuille. His mew cabinet included Rene 
Pleven, Georges Bidault, Guy Mollet, Vice Pre- 
miers; Robert Schuman, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Jules Moch, Minister of Defense. 


Burma Surgeon Released 


Mar. 9—Burmese Court of Appeals confirmed the 
sentence imposed on Dr. Gordon Seagrave, ‘‘Burma 
Surgeon’’, Jan, 16, but reduced the 6 years to 6 
mos., already served, and thereby released Dr. 
Seagrave from prison. The court: agreed he had 
supplied medicines to Karen rebels to relieve suf- 
fering, not to help their revolt, but maintained this 
was a form of aid. Dr. Seagrave had contended 
his hospital would have been destroyed and his 
staff endangered had he not done so. Dr. Sea- 
grave hoped to resume his work at Namkam., 

Mar, 10—Archbishop Josef Beran, Roman Catho- 
lic primate in Czechoslovakia, was banished from 
Prague and placed under guard in the country. He 
had opposed the state’s church laws, which made 
all clergymen civil servants. The government ap- 
pointed the Rev, Antonin Stehlik, a parish priest, 
capitular. vicar of the archdiocese, to serve until a 
new archbishop is named. The Vatican excom- 
municated all persons associated with persecution 
of the archbishop. 

Mar. 13—Israel filed a claim for $1.5 billion 
reparations from. Germany with the governments 
of the U.S., Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union. The sum was asked because of Nazi 
slaughter and rapine’ and was based on cost of 
rehabilitating 500,000 survivors in Israel. Repara- 
tions may be in goods. A total of $6 billion was 
named as the property losses by Jews because of 
Nazi activities. The West German government in- 
dicated that it would meet all justified claims on 
behalf of German Jews. : 


Schuman Coal-Steel Pool in Treaty 


Mar. 19—The coal-steel pool proposed for West- 
ern Europe by Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister 
of France May 9, 1950, became the basis of a 50- 
year treaty signed by France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Luxemburg and West Germany. The 
treaty provides a single market in those countries, 
with the elimination of customs duties, restriction 
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000,000,000 lire (about $400,000,000) for de- | on movement of goods, -in favor of 
fente This was expected to raise Italian di-| nationals, subsidies and anything that interferes 
visions from 3 to 5 by June, 1951, and to 9 or 10| with a free market. Administration would be by 
before the end of 1951... Lt. Gen. Alfred M.|a high authority, with power to fix prices and 
Gruenther, Gen. Eisenhower’s chief of staff, an- tee R 


guarantee loans; a council of ministers represent- 
ing the member states, a common assembly 
gates from par meeting 
reviewing the authority’s annual report, and a +1 
court of justice of 7 judges picked collectively by | 
the members and having final jurisdiction. Any 4 
other European state might join, this being | 
garded as an invitation to Britain. The treaty | 
awaited ratification. : 
Argentina Announces Nuclear Reaction 

Mar. 24—President Juan D. Peron of Argentina 
announced at Buenos Aires that Dr. Ronald 
Richter and the National Atomic Commission had 
produced atomic energy by obtaining thermo- 
nuclear reactions identical with those of the sun, 
and Argentina would use it for industrial pur- 
poses. The experiment was completed Feb. 16 on 
Huemi island in Lake Nahul Huapi, 850 Mi. from 
Buenos Aires. Dr. Richter, Austrian-born, reached 
Argentina in 1948-and became naturalized. He 
explained he obtained a nuclear reaction without 
using uranium or triton, in a thermotron or solar 
reactor furnace under high temperatures. He 
said there was a controlled explosion that could 
not have been heard 6 mi. away; also no sec- 
ondary radiation, and the only danger was from 
heat. The furnace was surrounded by a high 
stone wall. Dr. Werner Heisenberg, Goettingen, 
Germany physicist and Nobel prize-winner, and 
Dr. Urner Liddell, chief nuclear physicist, U. S. 
Office of Naval Research, doubted the method; 
others said at least 20,000,000° Cent. would be 
needed and only uranium could give that for a 
fraction of a second. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 5—A statement by Jacob A. Malik, Soviet 
Union, that he was not conducting talks with 
John Foster Dulles on the Japanese peace treaty, 
was controverted by the State Department, which 
cited 3 meetings between Dulles and Malik prior 
te Dulles’ trip to Japan, in which Malik was given 
complete notice of American intentions. The last 
interview was Jan. 13. 

Mar.: 20—General Assembly voted 27 to 17 to 
meet in Paris in the fall, 1951, if possible earlier 
than Nov. 6, stipulated by France. U. S. was 
among those opposed, on the ground that financial 
obligations were not clearly defined. 

Mar. 21—Britain and U. S. submitted to the 
Political and Security Council a new plan to settle 
the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kash- 
mir. It. stipulated appointment of a new U. N. 
mediator to deal entirely with demilitarization. In 
Karachi, Pakistan, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan reported to parliament that arrest-.of the 
chief of the general staff and other leaders Mar. 
9 had stopped a plot to bring Pakistan under a 
Communist government by a military dictatorship. 

[The Kashmir dispute between India and Paki- 
stan had remained unsettled after the British Com- 
monwealth conference in London Jan, 4. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India opposed plans 
to police a Kashmir election. Since Jan. 1, 1949, 
when a truce halted the civil war started Oct., 
1947, by Moslems to bring Kashmir into Pakistan, 
plans for a plebiscite had failed.] 


Conference at Santiago, Chile 


Mar, 21—Economic and Social Council, at 
Santiago, Chile, closed a stormy 4-week conference 
marked by noisy propaganda by Communist mem- 
bers. It voted (1) for a world-wide inquiry into 
forced labor, defeating a Soviet attempt to have 
labor unions report on conditions; (2) for investi- 
gation of an attempt by Communist China to mar- 
ket 500 tons of raw opium in Hong Kong; (3) for 
admission to UNESCO of Japan, West Germany, 
Laos, Cambodia and Viet Nam, first recognition of 
Japan. It defeated a Communist attempt to en- 
dorse Communist China for a seat in the U.N. 
Charges of restrictions on trade unions in the 
Soviet Union were countered by Communists with 
similar charges against Western nations. The 
Council referred the latter to ILO and made a new 
request for an investigation in Soviet countries. 


POLITICS 


Missouri Elects Republican 
Mar. 9—In a special election to fill a vacancy 
in Congress made by the death of Rep. John D. 
Sullivan, D., in the 11th Congressional Dist. of 
Missouri, Claude I. Bakewell, R., won over Harry 
Schendel. D. 
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Sen. Douglas Becomes ‘‘Possibility’’ 

Mar. 10—A poll of Democratic state leaders by the 
United Press brought President Truman’s name 
forward as their first choice for the 1952 nomi- 
nation, with Sen. Paul H. Douglas (Iil.) as popular 
for the choice if the President does not run. Others 
mentioned Gen. of the Army Eisenhower, Chief 
Justice Vinson, Associate Justice Douglas, Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson (Ill.), Senators Richard B. Rus- 
sell (Ga.) Harry F. Byrd (Va.) and Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.). Sen. Douglas said the presidency was one 
of many jobs for which he was not fitted. The 
poll included 36 out of 48 state chairmen, 7 na- 
tional committeemen, and other leaders. David 
Lawrence, national committeeman from Pennsyl- 
Vania and State Chairmen Paul E. Fitzpatrick, 
(N. Y¥.), John M. Bailey (Conn.), Glen Anderson 
(Calit.) and Jake Moore (Ia.), voted for Presi- 
dent Truman as their only choice. 


Eisenhower Denies Agreement 

Mar. 17—Gen. of the Army Eisenhower, through 
his spokesman, Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham, chief of 
information at SHAPE, declared the President 
had never mentioned any political plans for 1952 
to him. This was to refute the direct statement 
by Merrill Mueller, NBC radio commentator, in the 
Quill, that the General had told him the President 
would permit him to return to the U. S. in 1952 to 
be available for the campaign. Mueller wrote that 
the General told him so privately in Denver in 
December, and also that he would run if drafted 
by one of the political parties. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Mar. 6—General Services Administration sus- 
pended purchase of tin for the nation’s stockpile 
‘tuntil the price of tin reaches a reasonable level.’ 
Prices had advanced 150% since July, 1950, and 
combinations were suspected. Cotton ex- 
changes, closed since Jan. 26, were encouraged to 
reopen when Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price 
Stabilization, ordered a 45.76c price ceiling on spot 
ectton and futures, with variations on account of 
delivery points, amending it later to 45.39c a lb. 
for cotton futures without considering deliveries. 


Free Trading in Bonds 


Mar. 8—Free trading in U. S. Government bonds 
was resumed as a result of the new agreement be- 
tween the Federal Reserve System and the Treas- 
ury Dept., whereby the Federal Reserve withdrew 
support from a fixed pattern of rates. The 212% 
bonds, previously supported at 100.22, dropped to 
100 by Mar. 9, lowest since their issue in 1945, and 
fell below par a few days later. With liquidation 
of governments came stock selling Mar. 12, 13, 14, 
which depressed prices of securities until the rails 
rallied, on the basis of an increase of 2% to 4% in 
freight rates. In April Eccles said that past er- 
rors in debt management forbade a completely free 
market in Government obligations. Exposure to a 
sudden test of supply and demand would ruin the 
savings program, > 

Mar. 15—Thomas B. McCabe, ch., Federal Re- 
serve Board, resigned and William McChesney 
Martin, ASsistant Secy. of the Treasury and for- 
mer head of New York Stock Exchange, was nomi- 
nated to succeed him. 

Mar. 9—Bethlehem Steel Co. amnounced it 
would develop an iron ore deposit discovered a 
year ago at Morgantown, 15 mi. south of Reading, 
Pa. The deposit is 1,500 to 3,00¢ ft. below the 
surface, is of*mugnetic type and will yield an iron 
content of 60° to 70%: A plant for concentrating 
ore will be built there. The oré was found by an 
aerial survey with a magnetometer, by adapting a 
submarine detection apparatus. 


Series E Bonds Extended 


Mar. 26—President. Truman signed a bill extend- 
ing the life of Series E bonds 10 years after they 
mature, with 212% interest for the first 742 years 
efter maturity and 212%, compounded semian- 
nually, for the final 242 years. 


Big Growth of Television 


Mar. 28—Federal .Communications Commission 
reported that 1950 income of the television and 
telecasting industry was over 3 times that of 1949. 
Revenues rose from $34,300,000 in 1949 to $105,- 
800,000 in 1950. The industry was still losing 
money, although it had cut the loss from $25,300,- 
000 in 1949 to $7,900,000 in 1950. Of 107 television 
stations, 54 reported a profit; 8 reported earnings 
in excess of $400,000. Half of the year’s income 
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by 4 large networks, which lost $9,- 
000,000. Television earnings in New York City 
reached $12,970,000, or 33.5% of the income of 34 
Ct le labret estimated at $338,- 


GENERAL 
Mar. 2—The first American submarine destroyer, 


K-1, for Killer, left the ways of the Electric Boat 
Co., Groton, Conn. | 

Mar. position by religious groups caused 
New York state legislators to drop a bill to study 
revision of the state’s drastic divorce law. 


Puerto Rico Assassin Sentenced 


Mar. 1—A verdict of guilty on two counts of first- 
degree murder was returned by a Federal jury 
against Oscar Collazo, Puerto Rican revolutionary 
who attacked Blair House with the object of as- 
sassinating President Truman, killing one guard, 
Leslie Coffelt: Federal Judge Alan T. Goldsbor- 
ough Apr. 6 sentenced Collazo to die in the electric 
chair Oct. 26. His attorneys asked the U.S. Court 
of Appeals Aug. 20 to reverse the conviction. On 
ae 18 his execution was postponed te Feb. 1, 
1952. 

Mar. 9—New York port authorities barred the 
Polish liner Batory from use of New York piers. 
The French Line notified the Gdynia-America Line 
that it would not be able to accommodate the 
Batory and the city refused other piers because of 
‘security risks.’’ Poland retaliated Apr. 20 by 
prohibiting U.S. ships from using Gdynia, only 
Polish port. Relaxation of the ban shortly after it 
was imposed ended, according to a Moore-McCor~ 
mack Lines executive who disclosed Sept. 29 that 
Poland had ordered the cemipany to end its opera- 
tions to Gydnia by the end of 1951. 

Mar. 10—Paul A. Wagner, 33-yr.-old president 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., dismissed 23 
out of 53 members of his faculty on grounds of 
economy. The college board dismissed him May 
13. He filed suit May 21 against 11 members of 
the board for $500,000 damages, charging con- 
spiracy and personai humiliation. He gave up his 
office June 8 under protest. 

Mar. 12—Albert B. Chandler, baseball commis- 
sioner, was denied reappointment after Apr. 30, 
1952, by club owners of the National and American 
Leagues at Miami Beach, 9 votes being cast for 
Chandler, 7 against, with 12 necessary. 


Alger Hiss Sent to Federal Prison 


Mar. 22—Alger Hiss, former official of the Dept. 
of State, surrendered in Federal Court, New York, 
and began serving a 5-yr. sentence for perjury. 
He was also fined $10,000. Hiss had denied before 
a Federal grand jury that he turned secret state 
documents over to Whittaker Chambers, editor and 
former Communist, for transmission to Soviet 
agents. His first trial lasted 6 weeks and ended 
July 8, 1949, in a disagreement. His second trial 
lasted 9 weeks and ended Jan. 21, 1950, with a 
verdict of guilty on 2 counts. 

By a vote of 6 justices, the U. S. Supreme Court 
declined Mar. 12 to review the judgment of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New York, up- 
holding the conviction of Hiss. Three justices— 
Reed, Frankfurter and Clark—disqualified theme 
selves. After the decision Hiss declared ‘‘wrong 
will be righted’’ and ‘‘my attorneys and friends 
will continue to search for the facts, which will 
show how Chambers fabricated the evidence 
against me.’’ Secretary of State Acheson, who 
had been criticized for his support of Hiss, said: 
“The Supreme Court is the highest court and if it 
acts, that disposes of the matter.” 

See Wortp ALtmanac for 1951, pages 208, 254. 

Mar. 22—G. Bernard Shaw left a gross estate of 
$1,028,254, which was reduced by debts and estate 
duties to $338,840. He gave his secretary Blanche 
Patch $1,400 a year and other amounts to rela- 
tives, the residue of the estate, at A.D. 2000 
when his copyrights run out, going to the British 
Museum, the National Gallery of Ireland and the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. He authorized 
publication of his ‘‘intellectual love letters’’ to 
the late Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and financed a 
project for a 40-letter English alphabet. He died 
Noy. 2, 1950, and was reported to have earned 
more money than any British author. 


Eisenhower Appoints Commanders 


Mar. 23—Gen. of the Army Eisenhower’ named 
Field Marshal Viscount Bernard L. Montgomery 
of Britain Deputy Supreme Commander of the 
army of the North Atlantic Treaty nations; Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Saunders Chief of the Air 
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Force; Gen. Alphonse Pierre Juin of France Com- 
mahder of ground forces and Col. Anthony J. Bid- 
dle, Jr,, Deputy Chief of Staff, to have charge of 
liaison between the governments and Supreme Ha. 

r. 24—U. S. Army in Germany was -author- 
ized to enlist up to 2,500 men who are refugees 
from Iron Curtain countries, but not nationals of 
Germany or countries receiving ERP aid or in the 
North Atlantic pact. Men between 18 and 35 may 
enlist for 5 years and if -honorably discharged 
may enter the U. S. legally for naturalization. 
This brought “non-resident foreign nationals 
into the U. S. Army for the first time.” 


FBI Has Communist Rolls 


Mar. 26—J. Edgar Hoover, chief, FBI, disclosed 
that his organization has secret agents among a 
group of American Communists that ‘‘has gone 
underground for possible action at a later date.” 
He listed Communist party members at 43,217, a 
decline from 55,000 listed in 1950. Of these 22,575 
were in New York state, 4,550 in California, 3,150 
in linois and 2,332 in Pennsylvania. . 

Mar. 26—Ingram M. Stainback resigned as gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, a post he held since 1942. Presi- 
dent Truman said he would name him associate 
justice of the Supreme Court for the Territory. 

Mar. 26—A special board of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service ruled in Washington 
that Mrs. Ellen Knauff, German-born war bride 
seeking entry into the U. S., could not enter be- 
cause her presence would be ‘‘prejudicial to the 
national security.’’ Testimony before the board 
asserted she had spied for the Czech Communists 
while working for American occupation forces 
abroad. Mrs. Knauff appealed. 


Dewey Starts Racket Inquiry 


Mar. 28—Gov. Thos. E. Dewey, New York, 
named a 5-man State Crime Commission to fight 
gambling and racketeering. He also ordered an 
extraordinary grand jury investigation into pos- 
Sible links between gambling in Saratoga Springs 
and Saratoga County and any public officer or 
political figure. This action grew out of charges 
made before the Senate Crime Committee in New 
York City. Gov. Dewey said he found no evidence 
to suggest venality or impropriety on the part of 
the State Police Superintendent, John A, Gaffney. 
On the Crime Committee he named 4. Democrats 
and 1 Republican: Jos. M. Proskauer, New York, 
former justice of the State Supreme Court, ch.; 
Dr. Samuel P, Capen, chancellor emeritus of the 
Univ. of Buffalo; Edward P. Mulrooney, former 
Police Commissioner of New York City; ‘Lithgow 
Osborne of Auburn, former State Conservation 
Commissioner and Ignatius M. Wilkinson, Dean of 
Fordham Univ. Law School. Gov. Dewey appointed 
John M. Harlan, 51, New York attorney and for- 
mer Federal and State prosecutor counsel to the 
Commission, 

For the grand jury investigation of gambling in 
Saratoga Gov. Dewey appointed Justice Lee J. 
Hagerty, of the State Supreme Court, presiding 
officer. John McKim Minton, New York attorney 
and former city and Federal prosecutor, was ap- 
pointed assistant attorney general to prosecute 
the investigation by Attorney General Nathan L. 
Goldstein. 

The grand jury handed up indictments Aug. 15- 
25 against alleged operators of gambling casinos in 
the Saratoga Springs area. . . . Vincent Auriol, 
President of France, made an official visit to the 
United States Mar. 28-Apr. 4, the first ever made 
by a French president in office. He was entertained 
by President Truman, addressed a joint session of 
Congress, pledging the whole-hearted support of 
France to NATO to fight totalitarian expansion; 
was the formal guest of New York City Apr. 3 and 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws at Columbia 
University. He visited Annapolis, West Point and 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and then went to Canada, vis- 
iting Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, and Quebec be- 
fore returning home by airplane Apr. 4, 


Spies for Soviet Sentenced 


Mar. 29—Three Americans were found guilty in 
U. S, Federal Court, New York, of conspiracy to 
commit wartime espionage and of betraying atomic 
secrets to agents of the Soviet Union. They were 
Julius Rosenberg, 32, electrical engineer; Ethel 
Rosenberg, 35, his wife, and Morton Sobell, 34, 
electronics engineer. Judge Irving R. Kaufman, 
characterizing their crime as ‘‘worse than mur- 
der,”’ imposed the death penalty on the Rosen- 
bergs and 30 years in prison on Sobell. David 
Greenglass, 39, brother of Mrs, Rosenberg, a 
former Army sergeant who became a key witness 
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was 
years in prison. Anatoli 
vice consul for t 


earlier trial. He testified that Klaus Fuchs, the 
British scientist who confessed to spying in 1950, 
gave him a month’s advance notice of the explo- 
sion of the first- atomic bomb at Los Alamos, 
N. M., and that Gold gave the information to 
Yakoviey. 3 

The 1950 arrest of Dr. Sidney Weinbaum, for- 
merly with the California Institute of Technology, 
Was mentioned in the WorLp Atmanac jor 1951 in 
connection with the arrests of Gold and Green- 
glass. Dr. Weinbaum was not associated with 
these arrests. He was indicted» and tried for 
perjury and fraud in denying and concealing 
membership: in the Communist party and sen- 
tenced to 4 years in prison. His appeal was denied 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


Airplane Accidents 


A twin-engined Mid-Continent DC-3 airliner 
crashed in snowstorm and burned at Sioux City, 
Ta., Municipal Airport, Mar. 2: 15 of 25 killed... 
B-29 of 3rd U. S. Air Division, based at Laken- 
heath, Eng., vanished Mar. 10 with 12 . ... Colum- 
bian DC-3 crashed near Hato Nuevo, Mar. 21 
with 27... Air Force C-124 Globemaster from 
Walker Air Base, N. M., with 48 passengers and 
crew of 5 vanished 800 mi. sw of Ireland, Mar. 21. 
Wreckage indicated explosion. On board was 
Brig. Gen. Paul T, Cullen, dep. Commander, 2nd 
Air Force. * 


1951—April 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 5—Secy. of the Army Frank Pace Jr, an- 
nounced the Army would relieve 20,000 men a 
month. The Air Force, Navy and Marines already 
had rotation plans in operation. The Army July 18 
announced that 30,000 men monthly would be re- 
turned July. through Sept. As of July 10, 32,000 
men had sailed for home. . . In_ response 
to President Truman’s request, the nation’s top 
labor leaders, who withdrew Feb. 28, returned 
to the National Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy. William Green, pres., American Federa- 
tion of Labor; George Meany, secy-treas., A. F. 
of L.; Philip Murray, pres:, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and Walter P. Reuther> pres., 
United Automobile Workers, C.I.0., represent 
labor on new board, which meets labor’s demand 
for equal representation in the mobilization pro- 
gram and has 17 members—4 each from agricul- 
ture, industry, labor and the public, with Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson, ch. . . . Operation Vagabond, an 
experimental Voice of America project. using radio 
transmitters installed on ocean-going ships, was 
approved by President Truman. The first floating 
transmitter was to be built from existing funds, 
and the rest of the project, which included 6 
additional land stations, would be completed out 
of a $9,533,939 appropriation approved Apr. 6. 
An ocean-going freighter, the 3,805 ton Coastal 
Messenger, was being made ready July 20. Con- 
version of this first floating station was to be 
completed in 4 to 5 months. 

Apr. 6—Secy. of Commerce Charles Sawyer and 
9 others, including Deputy Atty. Gen. Peyton Ford 
and Geo. L. Killion, pres., American President 
Lines, Ltd., were cited for contempt by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for failing to obey its order to 
restore the American President Steamship Lines 
to. the Dollar Co. In San Francisco, U.S. District 
Judge Geo. B. Harris issued an injunction, at the 
Government's request, to prevent the Dollar Co, 
from taking over the steamship line pending fur- 
ther litigation. Sawyer agreed May 18 to return 
control to the Dollar Co. unless excused by the 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice of the U. S. Fred 
M. Vinson ordered’ a delay May 22 to allow 
Sawyer to appeal the contempt. judgment. 


Plans for Migratory Labor 


Apr. 7—The Commission on Migratory Labor, 
headed by Maurice T.. Van Hecke of the University 
of North Carolina, in an 80,000 word report to 
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President Truman, recommended setting up a new 
Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor to 
coordinate all Federal activities with the eventual 
elimination of migratory farm labor as its goal. 
The report concerned 500,000 domestic migrants, 
400,000 Mexicans who entered the U.S. illegally, 
100,000 Mexicans in the U.S. under contract, and 
a small number of Puerto Ricans and British West 
Indians. To improve the living, educational and 
working conditions of migratory workers, the com- 
mission suggested reforms to bring workers on 
farms of a stated size under the Taft-Hartley Act 
in order to organize and bargain collectively; ex- 
tend minimum wage and unemployment compen- 
sation laws; limit child labor in agriculture; in- 
troduce safety and educational programs. 

President Truman July 12 signed a bill (P.L. 78) 
authorizing the Federal Government to hire Mexi- 
can farm workers to meet certified labor shortages 
in the U.S. Mexico and the U.S. signed a new 
migrant labor pact Aug. 2, enabling U.S. farmers 
to fill agricultural jobs vacated by Americans en- 
tering the armed forces and defense industries. An 
estimated 200,000 Mexican workers could be 
brought into the U.S. in 1951, under the migrant 
labor agreement effective Aug. 11. The President 
approved a House joint resolution: Aug. 16 giving 
the Dept. of Labor $950,000 to bring Mexican 
workers into the U.S. 


Trained Saboteurs Ready in Event of War 


Apr. 8—J. Edgar Hoover, director, FBI, told a 
Senate subcommittee that a ‘‘hard core’ of trained 
Communists was ready to sabotage vital industries 
in the event of war. Hoover set the number of 
known Communists at 43,217, with a concentration 
of saboteurs in industrial centers. He reported 
Apr. 9 that loyalty checks had resulted in the 
dismissal of 304 government employees and the 
resignation of 2,941 others under investigation. 
The FBI had processed 3,225,611 loyalty forms and 
conducted investigations of 14,484 Federal workers 
and job applicants. 

Apr. 9—The Supreme Court unanimously re- 
versed the rape convictions of two Florida Ne- 
groes under death sentence in the State Prison at 
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Raiford, Fla. Justice Robert H. Jackson held that 
Samuel Shepherd and Walter L. Irvin had been 
deprived of a fair trial because of ‘‘prejudicial in- 
fluence created by the press and the public opin- 
ion which it generated.’’ 

Apr. 10-—Dept. of Defense ordered the Air Force, 


Navy and Marine Corps to lower their intelligence 
requirements for recruits from 80 (standard classi- 


‘fication test score) to the Army's level of 70, ef- 


fective May 1. .. . Wage Stabilization Board ruled 
that a baseball club could not pay a player more 


‘than the. top salary-it paid any player in 1950. 


Executive director of the board, W. Willard Wirtz, 
told the motion picture industry Apr. 13 that ‘it 
does not appear feasible’’ to apply the 10% wage 
rule to film ‘‘talent,’’ including actors, producers, 
writers, directors and other hands, 


New Wage Stabilization Board 


Apr. 17—National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy advised President Truman to set up a 
new Wage Stabilization Board which would make 
recommendations in any labor disputes that 
threaten national defense. The board would be 
composed of 6 representatives of the public, 6 from 
Management and 6 from labor. The old board, 
which labor quit in protest over the 10% limit on 
wage increases, was held to recommendations on 
wage questions only. President Truman issued an 
executive order Apr. 21 reconstituting the board 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950. He 
would refer to the board any dispute that ‘‘sub- 
stantially threatens the progress of national de- 
fense,’’ including non-wage disagreements. The 
board ‘would have no power to enforce its recom- 
mendations. Dr. George W. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was chosen by the 
President Apr. 19 to serve as chairman of the 
board. Cyrus S. Ching, chairman of the old board, 
resigned Apr. 20 to return to his job as director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation service. 

. . President Truman gave Secy. of State Dean 
Acheson power to supervise the allocation of for- 
eign aid funds. The ECA was to consult with the 
Secy. of State to facilitate this policy . . . Dept, 
of State eased visa restrictions against members 


La Prensa, Famous Independent Newspaper, Expropriated by Argentina 


La Prensa, independent newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and the most 
influential journal in South America, was 
deprived of its freedom and expropriated 
by the Peron government Apr. 12. Presi- 
dent Peron announced May:1 that it would 
be turned over to the workers (the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor) because it 
“has for years exploited the workers and 
the poor.” For 81 years under the direc- 
tion of the La Paz family La Prensa had 
exercised its right of independent criti- 
cism under freedom of the press. 


One of the accusations against La Pren- 
sa in the Senate was that it had refused to 
substitute the news service of the Ministry 
of Communications for that of the United 
Press, and that thus “it ceased to be an 
Argentine ews paper and became part of 
an international publicity medium.” Its 
editor, Dr, Alberto Gainza Paz, had not 
replied to this demand of the government. 


La Prensa was shut down Jan, 26, when 
it refused the demands of a news vendors’ 
association, which asked that all subscrip- 
tions be turned over to its members and 
that 20% of the newspaper’s lucrative in- 
come from classified advertising be paid 
into its welfare fund. Newspapers in Bra- 
zil and other South American countries 
immediately characterized this as mask-~ 
ing an attempt of the Peron administration 
to muzzle La Prensa. In subsequent weeks 
this was verified. On Feb. 27 employes 
of the newspaper informed the govern- 
ment that they intended to return to work 
and were assured of police protection. Ap- 
proaching the plant they were fired on by 
thugs: one worker was killed, 4 were in- 
jured. The police called all employes to 
headquarters for fo astra and pad- 
locked the plant. Frank Shea, American 


hotographer, was’ arrested and later re- 
eased. The act of expropriation followed. 
Dr. Paz, threatened with arrest, left for 
his mother’s ranch in Uruguay. He was 
the grandson of the founder and had taken 
charge in 1943, when his uncle, Ezequiel 
Paz, retired. He kept free from political 
affiliations and even avoided business in- 
vestments that might affect his inde- 
pendence. 


Suppression of La Prensa led to de- 
nunciation in South American capitals. 
The Inter-American Press Conference, a 
Latin American group, asked an investi- 
gation. La Nacion, the only independent 
newspaper left in Buenos Aires, declared 
the Argentine legislature acted illegally 
and “forgot the categoric constitutional 
precept that prohibits parliament from 
passing laws that restrict liberty of the 
press.” In New York Apr. 25 the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. adopted 
a’ resolution presented by its president, 
Edwin S. Friendly, of the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, expressing hor- 
ror and shock at the SURE of La 
Prensa and praising Dr. Paz for his con- 
spicuous courage in his fight for a free 
press against the forces of dictatorship. 

The owners of La Prensa continued to 
pay wages until Mar. 31. Wages for April 
and May were paid June 11 by the Social 
Aid Foundation, directed by Senora Eva 
Peron. The Foundation sued the La Paz 
family in July to recover 3,027,713 pesos, 
(approx. $219,509) thus paid. 

La Prensa, according to an announce- 
ment Sept. 30 by the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (government-sponsored), 
was to be, published as an organ of the 
confederation and the news vendors’ 
union. 
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of totali organizations in conformity with 
an Sanantent to the Internal Security Act of 
1950. The new regulations exempt individuals 
who were forced to join or under 16 when mem- 
bers. About 300,000 were affected. 

 18—President Truman, announcing plans to 
negotiate mutual assistance treaties with Australia 
and New Zealand when the Japanese peace 

was concluded, said the U.S. would consider any 
attack on that nation as dangerous to the U.S. 


Mission Sent to Formosa 


Apr. 20—Dept. of Defense announced that a 
116-man advisory mission, headed by Maj. Gen. 
William C. Chase, was being sent to Formosa to 
study the needs of the Chinese Nationalist forces. 
The group, which may be increased to 600, was to 
recommend types of equipment needed and to 
subervise the ‘tr; ng of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops the use of American-made 
equipment. No change inthe present policy of 
‘“neutralizing’’ Formosa was indicated. Gen. 
Chase reached Formosa May 1. 


Basis for Price Control 


Apr. 21—Ecqnomic Stabilization Administrator 
Eric Johnston announced a price control program 
based on industrial earnings. Price increases 
would be prohibited if an industry’s dollar profits 
came to'85% of the average of its 3 best years be- 
tween 1946-49. The 85% yardstick would be 
based on earnings before taxes and after depre- 
ciation and adjustments, and would apply to in- 
dustry-wide profits and prices. A company earn- 
ing less than the industry average could apply 
for ‘‘hardship’’ relief, 

Apr. 25—William H. Harrison resigned as head 
of the Defense Production Administration, effec- 
tive May 1, to return to his job as president of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. .. . 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson disclosed that on 
Jan. 30 the U.S. had offered the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government military’ aid for the ‘‘legit- 
imate self-defense’’ of Formosa, under terms of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The of- 
fer, accepted Feb. 9, was made retroactive to 
June 27, 1950 to cover shipments in Dec., 1950. 
Terms limited the use of aid to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to maintaining ‘‘internal security,” 
which precluded an attack on the mainland. 


Bigger Labor Force for U.S. 


Apr. 26—Dept. of Labor announced a 1952 goal 
to increase the labor force by 7,200,000; 5,700,000 
men and women for defense industry and 1,500,- 
000 for the armed forces. By 1952 the labor force 
would total 68,400,000. It. would be comprised of 
8,500,000 “civilians in defense work, 54,900,000 in 
non-defense, 1,500,000 unemployed (representing 
turnover, not a job shortage) and 3,500,000 in the 
armed forces, Secy. of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
maintained that the goal could be met without 
manpower controls. 

Apr. 27—U.S. and Denmark signed a pact for 
the joint defense of Greenland, to remain in force 
for the duration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Fully recognizing Danish sovereignty and replac- 
ing an agreement entered into 10 years ago, the 
new pact provided for Denmark’s taking over the 
Gronnédal naval station, now operated by the 
U.S.; establishment of defense areas; mutual aid 
for surveys and meteorological research, and ex- 
emption of U.S, troops in Greenland from taxa- 
tion and customs duties. % 

Apr. 28—President Truman authorized the dis- 
Missal of Federal employees if there was a ‘‘reas- 
Onable doubt’’ about their loyalty to the U.S. 
The same ruling applied to the hiring of govern- 
ment workers, 

Apr. 30—Supreme Court, 5 to 3, ordered lower 
courts to grant trials to 3 groups that challenged 
the Attorney General's listing them as subver- 
sive. The Court ruled that the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, and the Inter- 
national Workers Order, Inc, were denied the 
opportunity to prove themselyes non-commumnistic. 
In another decision the Court, by a vote of 4 to 
4, upheld the 1949 dismissal of Dorothy Bailey, 
the first government employee dismissed under 
the loyalty program. 


Hoover Condemns RFC 


Apr. 30—Former President Herbert Hoover, who 
aided in creation of RFC, told the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee that the agency should 
be dissolved. Continuation after the need for it 
was past had led to ‘‘favoritism and corruption,’’ 


, begun when 
Wage Stabilization Soaea 


the setting up of the new Wage S 

Board, and the agreement that defense man- 
power problems were to be handled by a labor- 
management committee, headed by Arthur Flem- 
ming, Office of Defense Mobilization manpower 
chief, and Dr. Frank P. Graham, Dept. of Labor 
manpower administrator. George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
A.F.L., was selected as assistant to Charles E. 
Wilson, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and the 6 Labor members of the 18-man Wage 
Stabilization Board were nominated. . . . President 
Truman sent a $60,679,414,690 military budget for 
the 1952 fiscal year to Congress. Major provisions 
of the budget, to provide for an armed force of 
nearly 3,500,000 men, would give the Army $15.7 
billion to maintain a strength of 1,531,000 men, a 
National Guard of 295,000 and an Organized Re- 
serve Corps of 190,000; the Navy and Marine Corps, 
$11.4 billion for 790,000 men and 1,161 ships, 192,- 
000 men for the Marine Corps, with provision for 
training 195,337 Naval and Marine reserves; the 
Air Force $13 billion for 959,000 men, an -Air 
National Guard of 16,228 and a reserve of 20,000. 
The Air Force would be expanded to 95 groups by 
late 1952. About $34.7 billion would be used to 
purchase heavy .equipment—planes, ships, tanks 
and artillery; $218,000,000 was allocated for a new 
57,000-ton aircraft carrier and $29,500,000 for an 
atomic-powered submarine. 


FOREIGN 


Apr, 2—General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower issued General Order No. 1 in Paris an- 
nouncing that as of 1 minute past midnight he 
assumed the powers of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, and that Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers, Europe, (SHAPE) was ‘‘activated’’ 
at the same time. He designated as naval deputy 
Vice Adm, Andre Lemonnier of France. 


Syrian-Israeli Dispute 


Apr. 5—In reprisal for Syrian attacks on Israeli 
police in the demilitarized zone southeast of the 
Sea of Galilee, the Israeli Air Force bombed forti- 
fied installations in Syria. Israel reported to the 
U.N. Truce Observations Commission Apr. 10 that 
Syrian planes made 6 flights over the zone in 
4 days. The project of draining the Lake Huleh 
marshes, which precipitated the dispute, was con- 
sidered by Israel to be an internal matter, Israel 
agreed Apr. 12 to take part in U.N. peace talks 
with Syria, but Syria refused, demanding damages 
for alleged Israeli bombing of villages and wanting 
permission for Arabs to enter the demilitarized 
zone. Israel's Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett de- 
clared Apr, 15 that his nation had complete 
sovereignty. Syria agreed Apr. 16 to withdraw 
troops from the zone, stop firing across the 
border and help restore normal conditions. Syria . 
reserved its rights on work stoppage in the region 
and the entrance of Arabs. Israel apologized 
Apr. 25 for the bombing of a Syrian border town 
and questioned the authority of the U.N. truce 
group in the demilitarized ‘border zones. ~Maj. 
Gen. William E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the U.N. 
truce organization in Palestine, maintained that 
authority over the zone rested with the chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 


Aid For Yugoslavia 


Apr. 8—Yugoslavia requested arms aid from 
Great Britain, France and the United States to 
strengthen its. army to meet possible Russian 
aggression. President Truman, under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act, Apr. 16 authorized the 
shipment of $29,000,000 worth of non-military 
supplies and raw materials to Yugoslavia. British 
Foreign. Office Apr. 17 approved a loan of £4,000,- 


ee 


000 ($11,200,000) to Yugoslavia for the purchase 
of raw materials. , 

Apr. S—British government announced that 
national income for 1950 amounted to £11,970,- 
000,000 ($33,519,000,000), 4.5% above 1949. It 
submitted a record budget to Parliament for the 
fiscal, year 1952, calling for expenditures of 
£4,236,400,000 (about $11,751,400,000). A rise of 
£1 billion over last year’s budget was due to 
increased sums for defense. Income, profit and 
purchase taxes were raised as an alternative to 
cutting welfare expenditures. 


German Workers Get Equal Rights 


Apr. 19—West German Parliament’s upper 
house adopted the plan for ‘‘co-determination” 
rights -in the Ruhr coal and steel industries, 
giving over 500,000 workers equal rights with 
owners in establishing production, managerial and 
sales policies. The lower house had approved 
Apr. 10. The law indicated that in plants em- 
ploying more than 1,000, boards of directors shall 
be composed of 5 representatives from labor and 
5 from management with an eleventh member 
to be elected by the other 10. The system was 
introduced by British authorities after the war 
when Ruhr industries were placed in trusteeship 
until the cartels were broken up. The West 
German government introduced the co-determina- 
tion bill after workers threatened to strike if 
the system was not kept. Foreign interests as- 
serted the plan would discourage foreign invest- 
ors, called it ‘‘socialism in disguise.’’ 


Bevan Leaves Attlee Cabinet 


Apr. 23—Aneurin Bevan, Minister. of Labor and 
National Service in the British cabinet and 
leader of the extreme left wing of the Labor 
Party, resigned his post because he did not wish 
to compromise his views by supporting the re- 
armament policies of Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee and the Labor majority. Harold Wilson, 
pres., Board of Trade, and John Freeman, par- 
liamentary secretary of the Ministry of Supply 
resigned also. Hopes of the Conservatives that 
this would split the Labor Party and bring a 
general election nearer were disappointed the 
next day when Bevan voted with his party. He 
and Wilson assured Attlee that they would do 
nothing to bring about a party defeat. Alfred 
Robens was chosen to become Minister of Labor; 
Sir Hartley Shawcross left the office of Attorney 
General to become President of the Board of Trade; 
Sir Frank Soskice, former Solicitor General, was 
made Attorney General, and Arwyn Lynn Ungoed- 
Thomas succeeded him as Solicitor General. 

In an address in the House of Commons Bevan 
explained that the plan to spend £4,700,000,000 on 
defense armament in 3 years was unrealizable 
without irreparable damage to the economy of 
Britain and the world. Unless the social, mili- 
tary and political weapons were taken together, 
there would be such inflation and unemployment 
that the totalitarian states would profit by the 
increased distress and Soviet. communism would 
have ‘‘a whole series-of Trojan horses in -every 
nation of the Western economy.’’ He blamed 
the American defense program because it was not 
financed out of reductions in civil consumption 
but out of increased production. .. . Great Britain 
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Signed a pact with Argentina which would send 
200,000 tons of meat to Great Birtain. Shipments, 
Stopped during the 10-month disagreement over 
prices, were to be resumed immediately. As a 
result, Maurice Webb, Minister of Food, announced 
that the present ration of 10 pence a week would 
be doubled beginning in August. . . . In municipal 
elections in Japan, a record 36,000,000 people 
voted. Conservatives won an easy victory; not one 
Communist mayor was elected. 


German Socialists Make Gains 


Apr. 29—In a West German state parliamentary 
election, Social Democrats, opposing the Schuman 
plan, made heavy gains, polled 34% of the vote 
against 39.2% for Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democrats. Free Democrats, standing 
for liberal trade and free enterprise, made the 
biggest gains, polled 16.7% of the yote. Com- 
munists received less than 5%. . . . Communist 
China ordered property of the British Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. seized for ‘‘national security’’ 
reasons. This confiscation, first of British-owned 
property, was presumably in retaliation for the 
Hong Kong government’s seizure Apr. 7 of the 
Chinese Tanker Yung Hao, claimed by both the 
Nationalists and the Communists. 

Apr. 30—Great Britain ordered 6 of its 9 con- 
sulates in China to close in May—Amoy, Chung- 
king, Hankow, Kunming, Nanking and Tsingtao. 
Those in Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin were to 


remain open. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Apr. 16—U.N. received North Korea’s first pro- 
posal for peace talks to end the Korean conflict. 
The plan was similar to one voted in the Soviet 
Zone of Berlin in Nov., 1950, by the World Peace 
Council, calling for a conference to end. the war 
and stipulating that the Big Five take part, with 
the Peiping government representing China. No 
mention was made of the future of Formosa or 
of Chinese representation at the U.N. Neither 
was there a demand for the withdrawal of troops 
as.a forerunner to peace negotiations. 


U.S. May Bomb Manchuria 


Apr. 25—U.S. notified countries fighting in 
Korea. under the U.N. that Chinese Communist 
air bases in Manchuria would be bombed if the 
Communists made heavy air assaults on U.N. 
troops in Korea. U.N. forces would restrict air 
attacks on. Manchuria to air bases; no troop 
concentrations would be bombed. 

Apr. 30—Security Council chose Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, former U.S. Senator, as mediator in the 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. 
He was instructed to try to achieve demilitariza- 
tion. Graham left Pakistan Sept. 12 with the 
Kashmir problem still unsolved. He was to sub- 
mit his report to the Security Council by the end 
of September. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Apr. 1—Gov. Thos. E. Dewey, New York, signed 
a bill permitting life insurance companies to buy 
common stocks totalling no more than 3% of a 
company’s assets, or 44 of the company’s surplus, 
whichever is less. Stocks bought must not ex- 
ceed 2% of the outstanding shares of any one 
company nor may more than 1/10th of 1% of the 


Stone of Scone Removed from Westminster Abbey by Over-Zealous Scots 


During the night of Dec. 25, 1950, rob- 
bers enterea’ Westminster Abbey, London, 
removed the historic Stone of Scone from 
the Coronation chair, and dragged it away 
through a decor in the Poets’ Corner. ‘The 
sandstone, weighing 485 lbs., was known 
in Scotland as the Stone of Destiny and 
cherished by Scottish kings even before it 
was deposited in the Abbey of Scone, 
Perthshire, in 1115 A. D, Edward I of Eng- 
land removed it to London 1296 A. D., and 
all British sovereigns since that time had 
been crowned while seated on it. Suspi- 
cions of the theft pointed to Scottish na- 
tionalist agitators, gepecialy when the 
presence of the stone in Scotland was ac- 
knowledged a few days later. The patriots 
hoped it would direct attention to their 
efforts to attain an autonomous Scottish 


parliament. ' 
London police officers from Scotland 


Yard, suspecting students of the theft, in- 
vestigated persons who had drawn books 
about the stone. from Glasgow libraries, 
and thus located the culprits. When the 
British government promised not to 
prosecute, 4 young persons, 3 men and 1 
woman, aged 20 to 25, acknowledged the 
deed. The stone was surrendered Apr. 11, 
1951, at Abroath Abbey, placed in a police 
car and conveyed to Westminster Abbey 
Apr. 13. Ian Hamilton, leader of the stu- 
dent agitators, explained it had been re- 
moved because the Labor government had 
not given Scotland self-government. The 
British Attorney General, Sir Hartlev 
Shawcross, told the House of Commons 
he did not believe the public interest re- 
quired him to prosecute the offenders. 
Scots in London for a soccer match dem- 
onstrated in Trafalgar Square, but victory 
over the British team proved balm to their 
wounds. 
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life insurance company’s assets be invested in 
any one stock. Common stocks must have aver- 
aged a 4% dividend return for 10 years and be 
registered on a national exchange. 


20%, and not more than 2% of assets may be so 
invested, 

Apr. 1l—The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reported individuals in the U.S. saved 
$3.8 billion in liquid assets in 1950, an increase 
of $1.2 billion over 1949. Non-liquid savings 
rose substantially in 1950 with home purchases 
reaching a record high of $12.5 billion. 

Apr. 25—General Motors Corp. paid its 62 
directors and officers $11,748,172 in 1950. Charles 
E. Wilson, president of the corporation, headed 
the list with $626,300 in salary, bonus and fees. 

Apr. 26—A survey by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion showed that corporate earnings in 1950 were 
11% above the previous record year, 1948. Sales 
were 17% above those of 1949 while expenses and 
costs rose 13% over last year’s. Before Federal 
taxes the net income of corporations was $23.2 
billion, 61% above the 1949 total of $14.4 billion. 
Net income after taxes came to 12.9 billion, 43% 
over the 1949 figure. 

Apr. 29—Maple T. Harl, ch., Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. reported that 13,446 commercial 
banks insured by the FDIC showed net profits 
of $937,000,000, 13% over 1949. Stockholders re- 
ceived dividends equivalent to 42% of net profits. 
He added that common stock dividend payments 
were equal to a direct return of $11.45% on the 
stock, highest in the history of the FDIC, 


GENERAL 


Apr. 2—An attempt by Paul Ruegger, pres., 
International Committee, Red Cross of Switzer- 
Jand, to gain the adherence of the Chinese Com- 
munists to the Geneva convention governing 
treatment. of prisoners of war, ended in failure. 
The Peiping regime also refused to allow medical 
supplies and packages sent to prisoners or to 
receive a Red Qross representative. 

Apr. 5—Three U.S. destroyers were handed 
over to the Italian Navy at Taranto, Italy—the 
first ships granted under the Atlantic Pact. 

Apr, 6—Among those awarded the Stalin peace 
prizes were Prof. Joliot-Curie, French Com- 
munist scientist, and the Rey. Arthur W. Moulton 
of Utah. 


California Teachers Win Appeal 


Apr. 6—Faculty members dismissed by the 
University of California Aug. 25, 1950, for failing 
to sign & loyalty oath, were ordered reinstated 
by the California State Court of Appeals. The 
court ruled that the constitutional oath with its 
pledge of allegiance was ‘‘the highest loyalty 
that can be demonstrated by any citizen.’’ 

Apr. 11—The Medal of Merit of the American 
Legion was awarded to Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco for his ‘‘valiant fight against communism.’”’ 
. . - In South Carolina, Gov. James F. Byrnes 
Signed a measure prohibiting the Ku Klux Klan 
to wear masks publicly or burn crosses. These acts 
were banned on private property without the 
owner’s written permission. Georgia enacted a 
similar law Jan. 30. 

Apr. 12—New York City Board of Estimate 
approved the 3% sales tax bill passed by the City 
Council Apr. 11. Collection of the tax was to 
begin May 1. Also approved was a 3% tax on 
purchases made outside the city. Both bills 
were signed into. law Apr. 20 by Mayor Vincent 
R. Impellitteri. .. . Paul Robeson’s suit to compel 
the Government to issue him a passport for a 
European tour was dismissed by Federal Judge 
Walter M. Bastian, who ruled that the Dept. of 
State was within its discretion. Robeson appealed 
Aug. 15. 


U. S. Warships in Mediterranean 


Apr. 15—Seventy U.S. warships under the com- 
mand of Adm. Robert B. Carney were reported as- 
sembled in the Mediterranean as a counter move- 
ment to the shift of Soviet, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian troops in the Balkans and eastern 
Europe. 

Apr. 16—British submarine Affray with a crew 
of 75 was lost on a training dive in the English 
Channel, southwest of the Isle of Wight. It was 
located in 258 ft. of water June 24. British Navy 
said Aug. 1 that a sub-standard schnorkel was 
recovered from the Affray. 
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Ys feprilidan 
. 18—Arthur H. Vandenberg, 

pennies from Michigan since 1928, died in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., after 2 year’s illness, aged 67. He 
was pres. pro tem. of the Senate, 1947, and his 
name was placed before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1940 for, the presidential pe peng et 
supported the bi-partisan foreign policy of i- 


te 
Byrnes. He studied law at the U. of Michigan, 
did some journalistic work and wrote a biogra- 
phy of Alexander Hamilton, whom he admired 
as ‘‘the greatest American.’’ 

Blair Moody, 49, newspaperman, was appointed 
Apr. 23 by Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
to succeed Sen. Vandenberg whose unexpired term 
runs to Jan. 3, 1953. Moody expressed general 
agreement with President Truman’s policies and 
Sen. Vandenburg’s bi-partisan foreign policy. If 
he voted along party lines he would give Demo- 
crats a 50-46 majority in the Senate. 

Apr. 20—Two oil tankers, the Esso Greensboro 
and the Esso Suez, collided in a fog in the Gulf 
of Mexico and burned. Five of the Greensboro’s 
crew of 42 were rescued; 2 men on the Suez died. 
The Suez proceeded to Mobile, Ala., under its own 
power, the Greensboro was towed to Galveston, 
Tex. The captain and the third mate of the 
Suez were found guilty Apr. 27 of contributory 
negligence. The captain, Edwin C. Geick of Bay- 
onne, N. J., appealed the decision June 18... . 
Maurice Chevalier, French actor, was denied per- 
mission to enter the U.S., because it was ‘‘not in 
the interest’”’ of this country. Secy. of State Dean 
Acheson pointed out that Chevalier had signed 
the Communist-sponsored Stockholm peace appeal 
and participated in pro-Communist entertain- 


rreniay Vogeler Freed by Hungary 


Apr. 2i—Hungary announced that Robert A. 
Vogeler, International Telephone & Telegraph 
co. executive, held 17 months for alleged spying, 
would be released in return for granting ‘‘var- 
ious just Hungarian claims.’’ Vogeler was freed 
Apr. 28 when the U.S. agreed to return Hungarian 
property taken to West Germany in 1944 by the 
Nazis; to re-open Hungarian Consulates in New 
York and Cleveland, and to permit U.S. citizens 
to again travel in Hungary. The U.S. refused 
to return the Crown of St. Stephen, symbol of 
Hungarian sovereignty, but on June 23 Hungary 
was invited to take about $100,000 worth of Nazi 
loot from West Germany. The ban on travel and 
the closing of the consulates was ordered by the 
Dept. of State after Vogeler’s arrest Nov. 18, 
1949. Mrs. Vogeler’s efforts to get her husband’s 
release were strongly supported by Scripps- Howard 
newspapers, He reached New York May 1. 


U.S. Denounces Oatis Trial 


Apr. 23—William N. Oatis, 37, head of the 
Associated Press Bureau in Czechoslovakia, dis- 
appeared. The Czechoslovak government dis- 
closed Apr. 26 that Oatis had been arrested on 
charges of activities hostile to the state, and 
gathering and spreading’ secret information. Fol- 
lowing Oatis’ arrest, the U.S. Jume 2 banned tra- 
vel to Czechoslovakia by Americans. At the open- 
ing of his trial July 2, Oatis was reported to have 
confessed that he had been a spy for the AP. The 
trial ended July 3 and he was sentenced July 4 to 
10 years in prison. Three other defendants, Czecho- 
slovak AP employees who confessed spying activi- 
ties, received sentences ranging from 16 to 20 
years. The U.S. denounced the trial as a mockery 
and an attempt to intimidate the free press. Dept. 
of State, studying available ‘testimony, said the 
trial itself showed no evidence that Oatis was a 
spy. A demand for the immediate release of Oatis 
was rejected by the Czechoslovak government. The 
House of Representatives voted 231 to 1 on Aug. 
14 to sever immediately all relations with Czecho- 
slovakia until Oatis was freed. The Senate con- 
curred Aug. 23. 


Soviet Union Enters Olympics 


Apr. ?4—The Soviet Union signified its inten- 
tion to compete in the 1952 Olympic Games by 
forming an Olympic Committee headed by Con- 
stantin Andreanoy to represent the Soviet Union 
on the International Olympic Committee. In 
Lausanne, permanent Olympics hq., Chancellor 
Otto Mayer received the Soviet application. It 
was accepted May 7. Mayer said May 9 that West 
Germany would participate in the 1952 games. 
West Germany’s participation did not depend 
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on its reaching an agreement with East Germany. 
Bulgaria notified the Finnish Olympic Committee 
July 12 that it intended to take part in the 1952 
games at Helsinki next summer. . . broken 
Power line caused a fire on a Yokohama train in 
which 104 persons including 3 U.S. soldiers were 
killed, and 65 were injured. 

Apr. 27—Ten were reported killed and over 
1,000 injured when 500 tons of ammunition ex- 
ploded aboard the British ammunition ship Beden- 
ham, unloading at Gibraltar. , . . The Philippines 
and the U.S. signed an agreement sending ECA 
aid to the Philippines. Pending approval of a 
long-range program, the U.S. was to send $15,000,- 
000 interim aid. 

Apr. 29—In Weirton, W. Va., 8 persons were 
killed and 51 injured when a runaway bus crashed 
aiter careening down a mile-long hill. 

Apr. 30—Rep. Walter E. Brehm (R.O.) was 
found guilty of accepting about $1;000 in salary 
kickbacks from Mrs. Emma Craven, secretary in 
Brehm’s Washington office. He was found inno- 
cent of taking money from Mrs. Clara Soliday, 
Mrs. Craven’s predecessor. Brehm was convicted 
of violating the ‘Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
on 5 counts. He was fined $5,000 on June 11 and 
received a suspended sentence of 5 to 15 months. 


He appealed. Airplane Accidents 


Air Force C-54 near El Paso, Tex., Apr. 5, 6 
killed. - Southwest Airways DC-3 in Santa 
Ynez Mts., Apr. 6, 22 killed. . . . 21 dead in Air 
Force C-47 crash Apr. 8 near Charleston, W. Va. 
. . . Crippled B-25 abandoned by its crew crashed 
at Morningside, Md., Apr. 8, killing 3, injuring 3. 
. . . Siamese Airways DC-3 off Hong Kong Apr. 9, 
16 missing. . . . Explosion of Air Force C-54 Sky- 
master Apr. 10 at Ladd Field, Alaska, 8 killed... . 
Cuban DC-4 carrying 39 collided with a U.S. Navy 
Beechcraft with 4 aboard over Key West Apr. 25, 
no survivors. . . . B-36 rammed by P-51 fighter 
plane over central Oklahoma Apr. 27, 13 dead, 4 
saved... . B-29 crash Apr. 27 at Lagens Airfield, 
Azores, 11 killed, 5 injured. ._. . United Airlines 
plane blew up in storm over Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Apr. 28, 11 killed. 


1951—May 


WASHINGTON 


May 1—The so-called ‘‘suppressed report’’ on 
Korea made by Lt. Gen, Albert C. Wedemeyer to 
President Truman Sept. 9, 1947, partially de- 
scribed in the White Paper on China of Aug. 5, 
1949, warned that the Soviet Union was train- 
ing Communist North Koreans and would send 
them against the South Koreans after U.S. occu- 
pation forces had been ‘‘induced’’ to leave Korea 
by the withdrawal of Soviet troops. The General 
advocated the formation of a U.S.-led force to 
“cope with the threat from the north.’’ Allowing 
the Soviet Union to dominate Korea would be 
a danger to China and Japan. He stressed the 
strategic importance of neutralizing Korea and 
preventing its being used as a Soviet base. Secy. 
of State Dean Acheson said May 2 that the U.S. 
had followed the report’s recommendations ex- 
cept for the creation of a U.S.-led Korean force. 
The U.S. had sent a training mission instead. 

May 2—A summary of the Oct., 1950 Wake 
Island talks between President Truman and Gen. 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur quoted the Gen- 
eral as telling the President there was little 
chance of the Chinese Communists entering the 
Korean war...In a report -by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. MacArthur reportedly said that the 
Communists had waited too long-and ‘‘we are no 
longer fearful of their intervention.’’’ He said he 
had been assured that no record of the conference 
would be made and had been unaware that notes 
were taken. A spokesman for Gen. of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley said everyone present knew of 
the note-taking. A report on the conference was 
sent to Gen. MacArthur's hq. in Tokyo, but ‘‘no 
attention was paid to it,’’ according to Maj. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, Gen. MacArthur’s aide. Gen. 
MacArthur described the documents as having 
as much bearing on the Korean situation today 
*“as tyould a report on the military operations on 
Bunker Hill.”’ 


Services to Release Reservists 


May 3—Dept. of Defense announced plans to 
release reservists called as a result.of the Korean 
war. Involuntary Air Corps enlisted reservists 
were to be discharged after 12 months service, offi- 
eers after 21 months. 
and-Air Nat’l] Guardsmen were to serve 21 months. 
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The Army was to release men from inactive and 
volunteer reserves according to local needs. In 
July the Navy was to release 1,000 reservists, in- 
creasing to 6,000 monthly by October—14 to be 
organized reservists, the rest involuntary. Offi- 
cers were to be released after 21 months. The 
Marine Corps was to release about 58,500 of- its 
en reserves and 5,400 reserve officers by July 

May 4—Curbs were extended on the automobile 
industry and on building to conserve steel for 
defense requirements. Homes over $35,000, apart- 
ment houses over 3 stories and all projects re- 
quiring more than 25 tons of steel had to be 


approved by the Nat’l Production Authority. Con-. 


struction under way would be permitted to con- 
tinue. A 5% cut in steel for automobiles was 
made, with another 5% cut in July. Automobile 
production for the final quarter of 1951 was cut 
to 60% of the rate of the 6 months before the 
Korean war. Another 5% cut in civilian use of 
steel was made. : 


Report on European Production 


May 5—ECA reported that industrial production 
of Western Europe, boosted by rearmament activi- 
ty, had risen 30% above pre-war levels. The ECA 
held that Western Europe would soon be able to 
handle defense production requirements, pointing 
out that the biggest gains in the 3rd year of the 
Marshall Plan were made in fields allied with 
defense. In Paris June 7, the Marshall Plan Coun- 
cil declared that Western European trade, nearing 
a balance at the outbreak of the Korean war, 
was again jeopardized by rearmament, import 
restrictions and materials shortages. Dollar defi- 
cit since the Marshall Plan went into operation 
in 1947 had been reduced from $8 billion to $1 
billion. Production increased 25%. . . . Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service deported 580,000 
aliens in 1950, almost twice the 1949 number. 

May 8—Economic Stabilization Administrator 
Eric Johnston established a 3-man Salary Stabili- 
zation Board to operate under the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board and handle salary problems of 
those outside the wage-hour law. 


Iilegal German Trade with East 


May 16—West German firms, some of them 
receiving Marshall Plan aid, had increased ship- 
ments of strategic materials to Communist China 
at an ‘‘alarming’’ rate since the Korean war 
began, according to an investigator for a Senate 
Commerce subcommittee. In addition, West Ger- 
many had sent $50,000,000 in illegal shipments-to 
Communist East Germany. The U.S. May 22 
banned the export of strategic materials to West 
German firms illegally trading with the Soviet 
Union or its satellites. . . . Induction of college 
students was postponed until results of their de- 
ferment tests were made known or their scholastic 
records given to draft boards. Induction would 
not be put off after Aug. 20. Students with high 
standings and those receiving a test score of 70 
would be deferred. Graduates in 1951 were to be 
given a 30-day delay to permit them to enter de- 
fense work or to enlist. Selective Service officials 
said May 19 that about 500,000 students would be 
deferred as against the 700,000 previously ex- 
empted to continue school. Over 1,000,000 drait- 
eligible men were in college, About 165,000 stu- 
dents took the first test May 26. Sen. Richard B. 
Russell (D.-Ga.) said May 31 that draft boards 
were not bound by any legislation to defer men 
because of academic standings or test scores. Se- 
lective Service announced July 31 that almost 63,- 
000, or 38% of the students who took the tests 
on the first day, failed to get a passing score of 70. 

May 17—ECA gave Italy $71,000,000, bringing to 
$237,000,000 the U.S. aid given to support Italy’s 
recovery and its defense program. About half was 
to be used for purchasing raw materials. .. . 
James P. Pope, 67, a director of the TVA for 12 
years, retired because of advancing age. 

May 18—Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorized the Post Office Dept. to increase parcel 
post rates an average of 25% starting Oct. 1.,.. 
Dean Rusk, Asst. Secy. of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, said the U.S. would continue to aid the 
Chinese Nationalists and would not recognize the 
Communist government in China. The future of 
China, said Rusk, depended on the efforts of the 
Chinese people to unite in behalf of their country, 


U.S. Says Two Chinas Exist 


May 19—Soviet Union’s proposal of May 7 for 
a Japanese peace treaty by the U.S., Great Britain, 
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Communist China and the Soviet Union, was re- 
jected by the U.S. which asked a conclusion of the 
peace rather than changing procedural method. 
Russian plans were in line with the Yalta agree- 
ment and the Cairo and Potsdam declaration. 
The U.S. and other governments considering the 
U.S. draft did not intend to permit the Soviet 
Union to veto the treaty, possible under the Rus- 
sian proposal. Russia asserted the U.S. agreed to 
return Formosa to China at the 1943 Cairo con- 
ference. The U.S. held that Formosa was to be 


returned to the Republic of China—not the Chi- 


nese People’s Republic mentioned by Russia. The 
U.S. contended that 2 Chinas existed, and an 
agreement with one—the Republic of China—did 
hot permit the other to make claims based on 
that agreement. The same held for Chinese rep- 


resentation in the U.N., for the Republic of China 
was specifically named in the U.N, charter. The 
Chinese People’s Republic was a new applicant, and 
as such was liable to U.S. veto. . . . Secy. of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan, in his report for 1950, 
asserted that a better price support system was 
necessary to prevent perishable foods from being 
wasted. Farm prices and income began to rise after 
the outbreak of the Korean war according tg the 
report. It showed successful operation of the 
International Wheat Agreement in its first year 
and the introduction of Point 4 assistance to 
under-developed areas. The U.S. farmer was said 
to be capable of producing 40% more than he did 
during World War II. 5 

May 21—President Truman requested supple- 
mental appropriations totaling, $1,090,491,704, 


Iran Dispossesses Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.; Extremists Nationalize Wells 


International complications developed 
im Iran in April-September, 1951, when the 
Majlis (parliament) voted to_expropriate 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (British) and 
nationalize oil. The measure was enacted 
Apr. 30, retroactive to Mar. 20, and be- 
eame operative by imperial decree May 2. 

Previous to this strikes had developed 
in the oil field at Abadan Apr. 13, and in 
rioting 12 persons were killed, 2 of them 
British seamen, while 19 were injured, 
among them 8 Britons. British Foreign 
Secy. Herbert Morrison warned that his 
government would take appropriate ac- 
tion to safeguard Britons and was cau- 
tioned by Ali Soheily, Iranian Ambassa- 
cor to Great Britain, not to intervene 
because nationalization of oil was an in- 
ternal matter. He said Iran did not intend 
to deprive Britain of oil. The area was 
placed under martial law Apr. 14. Strikes 
ended Apr. 24. 

Iran’s Premier, Hussein Ala resigned 
Apr. 27. The Majlis, requested by Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi to suggest a new 
premier, chose- Dr. Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, chairman of the oil committee and 


. extremist National Front leader, Apr. 28. 


The Senate concurred Apr. 29. 

Britain asked for arbitration May 8 and 
was rejected by Iran. The U. S. May 18 
asked friendly negotiations between 
Britain and Iran and was warned against 
“meddling.” Secy. of State Acheson said 
the U. S. was not opposed to Iran's 
nationalization, but urged a _ peaceful 
settlement. 

Great Britain May 26 asked the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to make Iran 
arbitrate under the 1933 agreement or de- 
ag it guilty of violating international 
aw. ; 

Failure to reach an agreement increased 
tension. The British cruiser Mauritius was 
ordered to Abadan, and the British tanker 
fleet was withdrawn after Iran insisted 
that captains recognize the Iranian Nat'l 
Oil Co. Production was cut 40% on July 1, 
and on July 31 the Abadan refinery closed. 
ARS 12,000 Iranian workers were made 
idle, 

Mossadegh appealed to President. Tru- 
man to support Iran in its “national ideal.” 
The President sent W. Averell Harriman 
to mediate after Iran rejected a 10 to 2 
ruling by the International Court of Jus- 
tice July’ 5 calling for a reinstatement of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., with its reve- 
nues to be frozen pending a final decision. 
A demonstration of 10,000 Tudeh party 
members _ (Communist) against Harri- 
man’s arrival July 15 flared into violence, 
9 persons were killed, 100 injured. Harri- 
man’s efforts resulted in an Iranian offer 
July 25 to renew negotiations. Britain sent 
a mission headed by Richard R. Stokes, 
Lord Privy Seal, Aug. 3. Negotiations 
broke down Aug. 22 and Stokes returned 
to London, said the Iranians were “bound 


up with fright and inability to grasp the. 


problems involved.’ << 

Proposals advancéd by the British pro- 
vided for the end of Anglo-Iranian opera- 
tions in Iran, assets to be transferred to 
Iran with compensation to be discussed. 
Mossadegh turned down a proposal to 
form a British agency to operate the in- 
dustry under Iranian rule. He refused to 
consider a proposed British purchasing 
group that would handle the marketing of 
the oil and give the Nat'l Iranian Oil Co. 
50% of the profits. He said Iran would 
sell oil to Britain for domestic use only, 
none for resale ata profit. Mossadegh re- 
jected a suggestion that a Briton manage 
Nat'l Iranian. Disagreement centered 
around the status of British technicians 
in Iran. 

An Iranian ultimatum to cancel British 
residence permits if Britain did not agree 
to reopen discussions in 2 weeks resulted 
in Britain ending the “‘suspended”’ nego- 
tiations Sept. 6. Britain, presumably hop- 
ing for the collapse of the Mossadegh 
government, applied economic pressure by 
withdrawing financial privileges extended 
to Iran and by rerouting British ships 
bound for Iran with scarce goods. Mossa- 
degh for the first time met opposition in 
his government. A group of deputies criti- 
cized him Sept. 10 for failing to fulfill his 
promises of oil revenues and for failing 
to prevent foreign intervention. 

Iran announced Sept. 17 that it was pre- 
pared to enter a barter agreement with 
the Soviet Union to offset the loss of Brit- 
ish goods. Anglo-Iranian placed an order 
Sept. 19 for 200,000 tons of Rumanian oil. 
In Fawley, England, at the opening of 
Europe’s biggest refinery, Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee said Sept. 14 that Brit- 
ain was assured of a sufficient supply of 
oil and that Iran would be “ruined” if it 
refused ‘‘friendly cooperation.” 

Iranian troops seized the. Abadan re- 
finery Sept. 27. Britain, ruling out the use 
of force, appealed to the U.N. Security 
Council to make Iran abide by the July 5 
decision of the International Court of Jus- 
tice and to have the Iranian order of Sept. 
25 ordering British technicians to leave 
Iran by Oct. 4 canceled. (Britain evacu- 
ated them Oct, 3, without incident.) Par- 
liamentary opposition to Mossadegh’s gov- 
ernment faded Sept. 30, following the 
Premier’s announcement that he would 
go before the Security Council to defend 
Iran’s stand. The Council, over Russian 
and Yugoslav objections, voted 9 to 2 Oct. 


1 to hear the dispute. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, ~ 


British U.N. delegate, said the loss of 
Iranian oil would hurt not: only Great 
Britain and Iran but the entire free world. 
He warned that “reactionaries” in non- 
industrial nations were using nationalism 
to divert the people’s attention from re- 
forms and to “extort” more money from 
foreign interests. For later developments, 
see Oct.-Nov. Chronology. 
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including $800,000,000 for stockpiling strategic ma- 
terials: . : , David K. Niles resigned as admini- 
Aare assistant to President Truman effective 

ay 31. 

May 23—Lt. Gen. Otto P. Weyland, U.S. Deputy 
Commander of the Tactical Air Command, was 
hamed Commander of the Far East Air Forces, 
replacing Lt. Gen, George E. Stratemeyer. 


Truman Asks Eight Billions 


May 24—President Truman asked Congress to 
appropriate $8.5 billion for foreign economic and 
military aid to halt Communist aggression. Of the 
total, $6.25 billion was scheduled for U.S.-made 
military equipment to be sent to friendly coun- 
tries. The rest was to aid these nations economi- 
cally and bolster their defense programs. Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa would get a large share 
of the $555,000,000 military aid proposed for Asia. 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson, urging adoption of 
the program June 26, said that Russian expansion 
during the last 500 years must be stopped, added 
that the Soviet Union sought to make the U.S. ‘“‘go 
it alone.’’ On July 26 he said it would cost the 
U.S. about $25 billion to supply its allies with the 
necessary equipment, the program. reaching its 
peak by the end of fiscal 1953. ‘‘Substantial’’ re- 
ductions would be made by 1955. The House Aug. 
17 authorized $7,498,750,000 for aid during fiscal 
1952 and approved creation of the Mutual Security 
Administration, an independent agency, to carry 
out the program, The Senate opposed a single 
agency, favoring control by the ECA, Dept. of 
State and the Pentagon. It approved a $7,535,- 
750,000 bill Aug. 24, rejected a rider authorizing 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

The President asked for a $1 billion expansion of 
the lending power of the Export-Import Bank. 

May 25—Waee. Stabilization Board reversed an 
earlier decision and ruled that wage increases in 
compliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act 
were not to be charged against the 10% limit 
on increases. 

May 28—President Truman nominated Peter I. 
Bukowski, Chicago banker, deputy RFC admini- 
strator. The Senate June 11 confirmed the ap- 
pointment. - Col. Geraldine P. May, WAF 
director since 1948, resigned effective June 11. Miss 
Mary Jo Shelly, former WAVE officer, was named 
new director May 31. 

May 31—President Truman signed a $6,442,- 
668,000 supplemental defense appropriation bill, 
bringing total military appropriations, for the 
1950 fiscal year to $48,201,500,000. . . . The Uni- 
form’ Code of Military Justice—a revision and 
combination of the law codes of all the services— 
went into effect. Robert E. Quinn, ex-Rhode 
Island governor, was appointed Chief Justice of the 
newly constituted Military Court of Appeals June 
21. Others members: George W. Latimer, former 
justice of the Supreme Court of Utah, and Paul 
W. Brosman, dean of Tulane Law School. The 
Court met for the first time July 25, 


FOREIGN 


May 1—British Ministry of Defense announced 
a unified command of land, sea and air forces. 
Gen. Sir Miles Dempsey was appointed com- 
mander of ground forces and ch. of the 3-man 
joint command committee. Adm. Sir Arthur 
Power and Air Marshall Sir Basil Embry were 
named to head naval and air defenses. 

May 2—West Germany was admitted to full 
membership in the Council of Europe. Chancellor 
Konrad Aderatier said that West Germany had 
attained almost Tull sovereignty and would work 


for unity to keep the peace. 


Britain Curtails Trade with China 


May 3—British Prime Minister Clement R. 
Attlee said that no strategic materials had been 
shipped to China from Great Britain in the last 3 
months. The British government May 10 pro- 
hibited further sales of rubber to China in 1951. 


-Australia May 13 restricted exports. to Communist 


China, and Singapore banned rubber shipments to 
the mainland May 22. Hong Kong officials May 8 
said that export tonnage to the mainland was 50% 
below Dec., 1950 tonnage, pointing out that since 
the oil embargo of July, 1950, about 300 other 
items had been brought under the embargo. On 
May 31 Sir Hartley Shawcross, pres. of the Board 
of Trade, said British exports of rubber to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites were at a level 
comparable to that of 1950. 

May 5—Yugoslav government did away with 
compulsory delivery of meat, milk. and specific 


crops to the state to conciliate peasants who 
balked at selling produce to the state at prices 


under production costs. Decontrolled crops were 


to be sold directly to the consumer. To combat a 


nation-wide slowdown in wheat threshing opera- 


tions, the government issued a decree Aug. 22 
extending compulsory collections of fats and grains 
until the end of 1952, 


Panama’s President impeached 


May %7—Panama’s 1946 Constitution was sus- 
pended by Pres. Arnulfo Arias who restored the 
1941 ‘law giving the president. dictatorial powers. 
He agreed May 10, after a series of riots, to restore 
the 1946 law, but the Nat’l Assembly impeached 
him and swore in First Vice Pres. Alcibiades 
Arosemena as President. The Supreme Court 
upheld this action and Arias was arrested and 
imprisoned after a fight in which 16 persons were 
killed and 40 wounded. Arias was tried for violat- 
ing the Constitution and found guilty’ May 25. 
He was barred for life from public office. 

May 8—Great Britain announced the formation 
of a European Purchasing Commission to buy 
military goods from Europe, freeing British in- 
dustry to produce for export and home use. 

-May 9—Old-age pensions were increased in 
Great Britain to meet the higher cost of living. 
The increase applied to men 170 years or over 
and women 65 or over. Concessions were made 
for lower age groups. s 

May 11—The Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe voted 80 to 7 for ratification 
of the Schuman plan treaty which would set up 
a community of 6 Western European nations for 
steel and coal. The Assembly ended its first 1951 
session May 15. 4 


Junta Controls Bolivia 


May 16—Pres. Mamerto Urriolagoitia of Bolivia 
resigned to prevent the country’s falling to a 
leftist leader. A 10-man military junta, headed 
by Gen. Hugo Ballivian, took control and prevented 
the Congress from selecting a president from 3 
top candidates in the recent election in which no 
one received a majority. Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
exiled candidate of the Nat’l Revolutionary Move- 
ment who led in the election, denounced the coup 
as a plot to prevent him from taking office. Gen. 
Ballividn May 17 said that the junta would remain 
in power until electoral reforms could be studied. 

May 22—Under an agreement signed in Moscow, 
Poland ceded to the Soviet Union 260 sq. miles of 
territory east of Lublin and received a section of 
oil land-in the Drohobych area. 

May 24—The French National Assembly, after 
passing a 1951 budget of $7.56 billion, ended its 
5-year term during which France achieved a re- 
covery that put its economy on a par with that of 
pre-war France, The Commission for Industrial 
Modernization announced June 4 that French in- 
dustry, aided by the Marshall Plan, was producing 
23% more than in 1938. Agricultural production 
was 10% over the 1934-38 average. 

May 25—U.S., France and Great Britain formed 
a 3-power commission to settle West Germany’s 
debts, estimated at $4.5 billion. 

Chinese Communists Control Tibet 


May 27—People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
announced the ‘‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet. 
Tibet agreed to end resistance and become a 
province of Communist China. A 17-point agree- 
ment was signed in Peiping May 23 under which 
Tibet permitted Chinese Communist troops to be 
stationed in Tibet and recognized the sovereignty 
of Peiping. Tibetan troops were to be merged 
with the Chinese Communist army and a joint 
military commission set up. The Communists 
agreed to maintain local Tibetan rule with the 
Dalai Lama as the country’s temporal leader and 
promised not to prosecute Tibetans who seyered 
relations with ‘‘imperialists,’’ Peiping insisted on 
readmission of the exiled Panchen Lama to Tibet. 
He was reported Sept. 24 to be enroute to Tashil- 
humpo, 130 miles west of Lhasa, accompanied by 
Communist ‘‘liberation’’ troops. 

May 30—Field Marshal: Alexander Papagos, com- 
mander of Greece’s armed forces, resigned after a. 
dispute with members of the King’s court, report- 
edly said they interfered in military matters. 
Court members resigned to appease him, but King 
Paul refused to accept their resignations June 5. 
Papagos said July 30 he would enter the Sept. 9 
elections. His movement adopted the name ‘‘Greek 
Rally.’’ . . . In northern Indo-China, a new rebel 
offensive aimed at capturing the rice crops began 
south- of Hanoi. French and. Vietnam forces held 


) it illegal. 


perty in the zone to permit the Commission to 
negotiate with Arab owners. All work stopped 
June 6. Israel June 9 was permitted to resume 
operations in sections not owned by Arabs. Syria 
Sune 13 said the Security Council resolution cov- 
ered the entire zone. 


Arms Embargo Against China 


May 18—General Assembly, 47 to 0, with 13 
abstentions, voted an arms embargo against 
Communist China. Communist China denounced 
the embargo as a move to ‘‘extend aggressive war,”’ 
said U.N, members would be responsible for con- 
sequences. Replies compiled Juty 12 from 55 na- 
tions showed that 35 countries, including 5 non- 
members, had pledged complete support of the 
embargo. Eight members of the Soviet bloc termed 
Other nations acknowledged receipt of 
the resolution or said they had no trade with the 
areas involved. Seventeen U.N. members failed to 
reply. Cuba July 21 barred exports to Communist 
nations. Japan complied July 25; Chile embargoed 
shipments. July 28. Panama prohibited trade with 
Communist ports Aug. 19... . U.N. moved out of 
its Lake Success quarters where it held 8,266 meet- 
ings. Until the New York Haq. was completed, 
meetings would be held at Flushing Meadow. 

May 27—In its 2nd annual report, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Washington said that 
improvements in the financial position of many 
nations warranted elimination or easing of trade 
restrictions by the Fund’s 49 members. In Geneva, 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe called 
for an upward revaluation of Huropean currencies 
to combat inflation and put Europe in a better 
trade position. ‘The U.S. June 5 concurred with 
the Fund’s views but opposed any currency appre- 
ciation. 

May 28—International Court of Justice, 7 to 5, 
declared that nations should be permitted to sign 
the Anti-Genocide Convention of 1948 with reser- 
vations not in disagreement, Nationalist China 
July 19 became the 30th nation to ratify the con- 
vention. Belgium became the 31st on Sept. 5. 

May 29—Lt. Gen. John B. Coulter, 8th Army 
deputy commander, was appointed Haison officer 
to the U.N. field mission in Korea, 


POLITICS 


May 11-—Republican Nat’l Committee selected 
Chicago as the site of its 1952 presidential nomi- 
nating convention starting July 7, 1952. The 
Democratic Nat’] Committee May 25 chose the same 
city for its convention beginning July 21, 1952. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


May 3—To match cuts Apr. 12 by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the National Broadcasting 
Co., followed by the Mutual Broadcasting System 
June 1,’ announced radio rate reductions up to 
15% effective July 1. 

May 6—Securities and Exchange Commission 
reported that in 1950 the net working capital of 
corporations increased $5.7 billion—largest annual 
gain since 1947--to $75.8 billion. Current assets 
rose to $150.5 billion, a gain of $21.9 billion; cur- 
rent liabilities increased to $74.7 billion, a record. 
May 15—American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
became the first industry to have 1,000,000 stock- 
holders, . . . Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
announced a 25 to 50% salary cut for top execu- 
tives effective July 1 in an economy drive. 

May 17—Ford Motor Co. announced: if would 
lay off 10,000 workers in the next 2 months as a 
result of Government orders to cut production. 
Payroll costs during the change-over to de!ense 
production would be prohibitive, 
Henry Ford 2nd, pres. 

May 23—American Broadcasting Co. and United 


according to | 


$6,000,000, since 
7 VUU > E 
' the new company, 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., 
keep both stations. . 5 
May 24—Dr. George K. Funston, pres. 
College, Hartford, Conn., accepted a 3-year con- 
tract as pres. of the New York Stock nge. 
Funston succeeded the retired Emil Schram to 
the $100,000-a-year post effective Sept. 10. 
May 28—Home Owners Lean Corp. 


Chicago telev 


casting System 


surplus. During 1933-36 it took over 1oLngal 

defaulted mortgages and saved over 80% of 

homes involved. a 
GENERAL 


. May 1—Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander of Allied Powers in Japan, announced 
that occupation directives would be relaxed, look- 
ing to the day when Japan would manage its 
own affairs. Emperor Hirohito paid his first call 
on Gen. Ridway May 2. Occupation authorities 


-June 12 approved 4 cargo shipping services between ; 


North America and Japan. The Japanese govern- 
ment June 20 removed the names of 67,000 mili- 
tarists from occupation blacklists, restoring to 
them full economic and political rights. . . . Radio 
Free Europe opened a transmitter in Munich-to 
pbroadeast anti-Communist propaganda to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

May 2—An agreement with the Irish Republic 
suspended ECA aid to that country. Ireland had 
received $146,500,600, mostly in repayable loans. 
... Philip Bart, 49, was found guilty of contempt 
of Congress for refusing to answer questions of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Bart, general manager ‘of the New York Daily 
Worker, was sentenced June 1 to 3 mos. in prison 
and fined $500. His plea for a suspended sentence 
denied, he was jailed immediately. He was re- 
leased June 5 on $2,000 bond pending a decision 
on his appeal, 

May 3—In London, King George VI opened the 
1951 Festival of Britain, preclaiming it to be a 
“visible sign of national achievement and confi- 
dence.’’ London engaged in a celebration rivaling 
that of VE-Day. The Festival ended Sept. 30. The 
main exhibitions were attended by 18,133,223 per- 
sons, 

May 4—A U.S. military policeman, Cpl. Paul J. 
Gresens of Rochester, N. Y., was shot and killed 
by 2 Russian soldiers in the international sector 
of Vienna. Soviet officials declared May 10 that 
the Russians had fired in self-defense. U.S. 
June 4 charged that Cpl. Gresens had been at- 
tacked without proyocation and that Soviet au- 
thorities in Vienna had ‘‘condoned’’ the shooting, 
and asked indemnity for the family. Walter J. 
Donnelly, U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, 
demanded June 6 that the Soviet Union withdraw 
its repatriation unit from the U.S. zone by June 8. 
The unit refused to leave and was forcibly ejected 
June 9 by the U.S, Army. Russian officials June 12 
refused to grant U.S. soldiers and Donnelly’s staff 
passes from Vienna to the British zone. 

May 5—The first 1,500 U.S. veterans of. the 
Korean war to be returned under the rotation 
plan arrived in Seattle aboard the transport Gen. 
Leroy Eltinge. cee: 

May 6—New York City Police Department's 
Pension Bureau reported that 104 policemen filed 
retirement papers in a rush to beat a new law 
requiring a 30-day wait before applications were 
acted on. Since April 16, 463 policemen applied for 
retirement. The new law subjected policemen to 
departmental rules during the waiting period, New 
York State Supreme Court Justice Thomas L. J. 
Corcoran reserved decision July 19 on a petition by 
2 policemen to have the law declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

May 7—A U.S. force of 200 men under Brig. 
Gen. Edward J. MeGraw arrived in Iceland in 
response to that nation’s request for aid as a 
North Atlantic: Treaty member. . About 200 
people were killed, 1,000 injured and thousands 
made homeless by an earthquake in southeastern 
El Salvador, Jucuapa and Chinameca were almost 
totally destroyed. - f 

May 8—In Florida, Gov. Fuller Warren signed a 
bill prohibiting cross-burning and the wearing of 
masks in public. , , . Chinese Communists seized 
assets of the Shell Oil Co. in Chungking, Hankow, 
Changsha and Tsingtao. 


closed after © 
| 18 years of operation. It showed a $14,000, 
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Police Conspiracy Trial Collapses 


May 9—A Brooklyn grand jury, investigating 
@ police-protected bookmaking syndicate, handed 
up an indictment. charging 77 policemen and 
former policemen with conspiracy to obstruct 

* justice. Twenty-one were named defendants; 2 
later won separate trials. The others would not be 
prosecuted because of lack of evidence. 

Before the trials June 4, one of the accused, 
Chas. N. Panarella, former  plainclothesman, 
jumped to his death from a window of the Central 
Courts Building, Brooklyn. Kings County Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz adjourned the trial until Sept. 
10, Harry Gross, bookmaker awaiting sentence for 
gambling ‘law violations (See page 208) and the 
main witness for the state, escaped from custody 
Sept. 11, was seized Sept. 12. On Sept. 18, after 
pointing out the defendants, Gross refused to an- 
Swer questions. Continued refusals Sept. 19 re- 
sulted in collapse of the case; the 18 defendants 
were discharged and the indictment dismissed. 
Judge Leibowitz sentenced Gross to 30 days in jail 
and a $250 fine for each of 60 refusals to answer. 
For each dollar unpaid, Gross was to serve an 
extra day. One of the 18, Joseph F. O’Brien, sus- 
pended plainclothesman, was indicted by the 
Brooklyn rackets grand jury Sept. 24 for perjury. 
He was said to have lied about maintaining a safe 
deposit box. 

Gross was indicted Sept. 26 by the Brooklyn 
rackets grand jury on 10 counts of criminal con- 
tempt of court, based on his refusal to answer, as 
a witness, on his association with police officers. 
He pleaded not guilty. It was disclosed Sept. 28 
that Gross told the Brooklyn grand jury he had 
contributed $20,000 to a ‘‘bookie fund’’ for the 
election of former Mayor William O’Dwyer during 
the 1945 and 1949 campaigns. He said he paid the 
money to James J. Moran, former city commis- 
sioner, who, according to Gross, was collecting 
from all the bookies in the city. . . . The 1938 
foreign agents registration act was upheld for 
the first time by Federal Judge Alexander Holtz- 
off in Washington. He refused to dismiss an 
indictment against 5 officers of the defunct Peace 
Information Center who were charged with act- 
ing as unregistered agents. Trial was postponed 
to Oct. 2. 

May 10—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
asserted the U.S. had no policy in the Far East 
comparable to the North Atlantic Alliance in the 
west. He outlined an 11l-point plan which in- 
cluded no appeasement of communism, no recogni- 

“tion of Communist China, increasing supplies 
sent to Formosa, withdrawing the order forbid- 
ding Chinese Nationalists from aiding mainland 
guerrillas, a complete embargo on China, forma- 
tion of a U.S. of Europe, admission of Greece, 
Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia to the North At- 
lantie Treaty Alliance, and passage of a universal 
military training bill by Congress. ... In Eastern 
China 719 ‘‘counter-revolutionaries’’ were executed 
Apr. 29 and 30 by the Communists. 221 were killed 
May 22 and 208 on May 31, Outside Shanghai 
284 were shot June 15, 154 on June 28, and 56 on 
July 7. In Tientsin July 10, 277 were executed, 
and in Peiping Aug. 22, 237 were killed. 
Air force announced that a Douglas C-124 Globe- 
master, designed to carry a 50,000 pound cargo, 
had flown a record weight of 210,000 pounds, in- 
cluding 70,000 pounds of cargo. 

May 13—The body of Lyford Moore, American 
Broadcasting Co. correspondent who disappeared 
in Oslo Dec., 1950, was found in-the inner Oslo 
Fjord. Death was pronounced accidental. 

May 14—A Navy seaplane tender, the Valcour, 
caught fire after colliding with the collier Thomas 
Tracy off Cape Henry, Va. Two aboard the tender 
were kilied, 16 injured and 3 missing. . . . The 
Supreme Court refused to review the perjury con- 
viction of John Maragon, prominent in the ‘‘five- 
percenter’’ investigation in 1949. Sentenced to 
from 8 months to 2 years; he began his term 
May 25 at the Federal Reformatory in Peters- 


burg, Va. peachers Win Pay Rise 


May 15—New York State Dept. of Education 
announced that Boards of Education had authori- 
ty to set duties and hours of employees. The ruling 
permitted the New York City Board to assign 
teachers extra activities. The Board warned that 
defiant teachers, boycotting extra duties to enforce 
pay demands, faced insubordination charges and 
possible dismissal. Salary increases of $250 to 
$400 for the school year beginning July 1 were 
approved by the Board over protests demanding 


'nored cab and roadway signals. 


$780. Supreme Court Justice Philip M. Kleinfeld 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. June 19 upheld the Board's 
right to order teachers to resume extra-curricular 
activities. The teachers ended their 15-month 
boycott Aug. 15 after the Board of Estimate ap- 
proved increases bringing maximum salaries of 
New York City public school teachers up to $6,500- 
a-year by 1954. The estimated $3,000,000 first 
year’s cost would give almost 13,000 of the city’s 
35,000 teachers increases on Oct. 1 ranging from 
$6 to $250. Athletic coaches’ fees were increased 
40%.... Veterans Administration announced that 
war veterans whose Government-financed educa- 
tion was interrupted by their return to military 
service would be permitted to resume their studies 
after the July 25, 1951 deadline. Training must be 
completed by July 25, 1956. 

May 17—Dr. Joseph Weinberg, suspended Uni- 
versity of Minnesota professor and the ‘Scientist 
X’’ of an investigation into alleged atomic spying, 
was cleared on contempt of court charges. U.S. 
District Judge Alexander Holtzoff ruled that Wein- 
berg was within his rights in refusing to answer 
a grand jury’s questions that might have incrimi- 
nated him. David J. Bohm, atomic scientist who 
figured in the case, was acquitted of contempt 
charges May 31. Giovanni R. Lomanitz was ac- 
quitted June 21, and Irving D. Fox on June 
29. . . . British Admiralty announced that the 
Mediterranean fleet was to be reinforced by 7 
warships during the next 3 months. . .. At 
Nhatrang, Indo-China, a French Navy LST, the 
Adour, exploded after 900 troops had boarded it, 
killing 78 and injuring 88. 


Wreck of Red Arrow Train 


May 18—The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Red Ar- 
row, Detroit to New York, struck the rear of the 
halted Pittsburgh-Philadelphia night express near 
Bryn Mawr, Penn., killing 8 and injuring 63 (1 
later died) in the last 2 cars of the express. I.C.C. 
ruled June 15 that the Red Arrow’s engineer ig- 
On June 27, 
Francis B. Yentzer, engineer of the Red Arrow, 
was arrested and charged with involuntary man- 
slaughter. Yentzer denied any blame... . Dr. 
Edward A. Rumely, 69, exec. secy. of the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, received a 6- 
month suspended sentence and was fined $1,000 for 
contempt of Congress. . . . In Ecuador, 44% of the 
seaport of Esmeraldas was destroyed by fire. 

May 19—Part of the U.S. 4th Division, first of 
4 to be sent under the NATO, left New York to 
join Gen. of the Army Dwight D. EHisenhower’s 
forces in Western Europe. The 28th and 43rd 
Nat’l Guard divisions were scheduled to leave in 
the fall—completing plans to assign 6 U.S. di- 
visions to Europe. 


Adonis Sentenced 


May 21—In Bergen Co., N. J., Superior Court, 
Joe Adonis and 4 associates—James Lynch of 
Palisades Park, Arthur Longano of Englewood, 
Salvatore Moretti of Demarest and Anthony 
Guarini of Hasbrouck Heights—pleaded no defense 
to charges of conspiracy .to violate New Jersey 
gambling laws and of operating gambling estab- 
lishments. Adonis, Lynch, Longano and Moretti 
were each sentenced to from 2 to 3 years and 
fined $15,000, Guarini, serving a prison sentence 
for gambling, was given 1 to 3 years and fined 
$15,000. The defendants said they would appeal. 
The 4 began their terms at the New Jersey State 
Prison at Trenton on May 29, ... . Indian Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad found the Apr. 12 order 
depriving the Gaekwar of Baroda of his titles, 
privileges and a $556,000 yearly pension justified. 
Titles of the prince went to his son Fateh Singh, 
21, who was to receive $210,000 yearly. 

May 23—Japanese exports to the U.S. in 1950 
totaled $963,821,000, imports $1,232,177,000—giv- 
ing an adverse trade balance of $268,356,000. 

May 24—In Albany, N.Y., the Court of Appeals 
ruled that Frank Erickson, bookmaker, had to 
serve his 2-year prison sentence and pay a $30,000 
fine. Erickson, in Rikers Island Penitentiary 
since June, 1950, had appealed for a reduction of 
the sentence to 1 year and of the fine to $500. 


' May 25—In New York City, the controlling” 


interest in Empire State, Inc. (Empire State 
Building) was purchased from the John J. Ras- 
kob estate for an estimated $50,000,000 by a syndi- 
cate headed by Roger L. Stevens and Alfred R. 
Glancy of Detroit, and Ben Tobin of Hollywood, 
Fla... . At Arden, N.Y., the first conference of 
the American Assembly of Columbia University 
ended. Discussing U.S. relations with western 
Europe in a 5-day session, the group concluded 


ao 
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that a strong Western Europe was of primary 
importance to the U.S. in protecting world free- 
dom and resisting Soviet aggression. The im- 
mediate Soviet threat could be met by uniting 
the free peoples. Fear of war should not deter 
the free countries from strengthening their de- 
fenses, 

May 28—Philip J. Jaffe, 54, prominent in the 
Amerasia investigation, was acquitted of contempt 
of Congress. He had refused to answer questions 
las. year on grounds that his rights under the 5th 

> Amendment of the Constitution would be violated. 


Price War Follows Court Decision 


May 29—In New York, following a Supreme 
Court ruling May 21 that state fair trade laws were 
not binding on retailers. not signing price-fixing 
agreements in interstate commerce, R. H. Macy 
and Co. reduced retail prices. Successive cuts 
by Macy’s and other stores started a price war 
which spread to other large cities. Prices were 
Teduced up to 30%, and some manufacturers 
halted supplies until price-cutting stopped. A tem- 
porary injunction was issued by the Queens Su- 
preme Court to restrain Macy’s from further 
price-cutting on 10 fair-traded articles made in 
New York State. To assure its participation in 
interstate commerce, Macy’s was reported buying 
the products outside the state, A 100-tablet bottle 
of Bayer aspirin June 14 sold for 4c—fair-traded 
price was 59c. Bayer Co., div. of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., attacked the ‘‘jungle tactics’? of the com- 
peting stores in full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments. Federal Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ported that New York and Brooklyn department 
store sales for the week ending June 2 were 25% 
above the same period last year. A Dun and 
Bradstreet survey showed that price-cutting _oc- 
curred in 43 of 123 leading retail centers in the 
country. The price war died out by mid-July and 
the Senate dropped plans to investigate effects of 
the Supreme Court ruling. . . . Eighty miners and 
@ rescue worker were killed in a coal mine ex- 
plosion at Easington, Eng. 


Airplane Accidents 


A B-36 bomber crashed May 6 in sandstorm at 
Kirtland Field, N. Mex., and burned; 23 of the 
25 crewmen died. ... 3 died in explosion of a jet 
bomber near Houston, Tex. May 7... . Air Force 
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C-124 Globemaster crashed May 23 near New Lis- 


bon, Ind., killing 7 of 12 a >, 
1951—June 
: WASHINGTON 
June 1— conviction of Judith Coplon : 


versations with her attorney. were tapped 
and during the trial. Her claim, if true, would 
entitle her to a new trial. The Government ad- 
mitted the wiretapping but maintained the infor- 
mation obtained was not used against Miss Coplon. 
., . A report suppressed for 4 years, charging the 
RFC and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad with 
irregularities and collusion in an $80,000,000 loan 
to the railroad, was made public. Joseph J. Smith, 
former chief counsel of the FTC, was appointed 
special counsel to investigate the loan. On June 27, 
Jesse H. Jones, former RFC chairman said these 
charges were ‘‘without foundation.’’ He added that 
many large railroads had been saved by loans 
and that the RFC-had made, thus far, a $20,000,- 
000 profit on the B & O loan. 


Foreign Aid Ban Suspended 


June 2—President Truman signed the 3rd sup- 
plemental appropriation bill (P.L. 45) providing 
$365,000,000 for Federal agencies but criticized the 
Kem amendment prohibiting U.S. aid to countries 
sending strategic materials to Communist nations. 
According to the President, such trade should not 
be cut off unless it was harmful to the U.S, Eco- 
nomic crises brought about by trade curtailment 
might drive free nations into the Communist camp. 
On June 15, the Nat’l Security Council, headed by 
the President, suspended provisions of the amend- 
ment for 90 days. The Council held that the June 
18 deadline for nations to certify they were not 
shipping to the Soviet Union could not be met and 
called for a re-examination of the trade ban. Nat’l 
Security Council exempted Austria and Norway 
from the provisions of the amendment June 15, 
India July 18, Canada July 19, Turkey Aug. 3, and 
Ireland and Iceland Sept. 12. Japan was exempted 
Oct. 1. By Sept..12, 20 countries had certified they 
were not exporting strategic goods to Communist 
nations. All NATO members and West Germany 
were exempted Sept. 24. 


Smith Act Upheld; Roundup of Communist Leaders Begins 


The Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld June 
4 the convictions of 11 Communist leaders 
on charges they intended to overthrow the 
Government. The 11 must serve prison 
terms and pay fines imposed on them Oc- 
tober, 1949, by Judge Harold R. Medina. 
The Smith Act, challenged, was sustained. 
The Court refused to review the contempt 
convictions of the defense lawyers. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, considering-an appeal 
by the 11, disclosed June 21 that he had 
received a number of similarly worded 
telegrams sent on behalf of the Com- 
munists. He charged an “organizational 
drive” to put pressure on the judiciary 
and refused to grant a stay of sentence 
June 22, 

Seven surrendered July 2 to begin jail 
fterms—Eugene Dennis, John B. William- 
son, John Gates, Carl Winter, Irving Pot- 
ash, Jack Stachel and Benjamin R. Davis, 
Jr. They were sent to Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg, Penn., pending transfer 
to other prisons. A search was begun for 
the 4 who failed to appear—Henry Wins- 
ton, Robert Thompson, Gus Hall and 
Gilbert Green. $110,000 in fines, previously 
posted, was collected. 

Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan forfeited 
the $80,000 bail of the 4 and on July 3 
ordered Frederick V. Field and Abner 


Green, Civil Rights Congress officials, to’ 


name the donors. Field denied knowing 
the contributors and was sentenced July 
5 to 90 days. He was released in $10,000 bail 
@ater revoked) pending decision on his 
epoca. Dashiell Hammett, writer and ch., 

ivil Rights Congress bail fund, and W. A. 
Hunton, secy., Council on African Affairs 


and bail fund trustee, were convicted 
July 9 of contempt for refusing to name 
fund contributors. Each was sentenced to 
6 months. Green was sentenced to 6 
months on July 27 and received an addi- 
tional 6 months July 30 (concurrent with 
the July 27 sentence) for refusing to pro- 
duce bail fund records. Field, for the same 
reason, received 6 months to run consecu- 
tively with his 90-day term. They ap=- 
pealed. The U.S. Court of Appeals reserved 
decision on appeals by_ Field, Hammett, 
Hunton and Green on Sept. 14. They re- 
mained in prison. 

In New York City June 20, 21 Communist party 
leaders were indicted for conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government, Seyenteen arrested included 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, James E. 
Jackson, Sidney Steinberg, Fred Fine and Claudia 
Jones. Four were sought by the F.B.I. The 17 
pleaded not guilty and were released on bail. Judge 
Ryan revoked $176,000 bail July 11, after disquali- 
fying the Civil Rights Congress, which posted 
$171,000, as a bonding agent. Two remained free, 
3 others posted substitute bail July 17. 

William Schneiderman of San Francisco, actg. 
head of the Communist party while its leaders 
were imprisoned, was arrested in New York July 
26, Eleven others were arrested in Los Angeles and 
in San Francisco. They were indicted for con- 
spiracy July 31. Schneiderman was transferred to 
innocent and Federal Jutve wWihioa te tokens 

ni er udge William C. Mathes se 
Nov. 6 as tentative trial date. x 

The Civil Rights Congress, disqualified as a 
bonding agent, was ordered Aug. 2°to surrender 39 
aliens, Fifteen surrendered; 10 more gaye them- 
selves up on Aug. 3. 

Under the Smith Act, six Communists were ar- 
rested Aug. 7, indicted Aug. 14. Six more were 
arrested Aug. 17 and indicted Aug, 23. The F.B.1. 
arrested 7 in Hawaii Aug. 28, They were indicted 
aus, 29. Three were arrested in Los Angeles Aug. 
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une 5—The House of Representatives passed 
and sent to the President a bill extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 2 years. The 
President’s power to regulate tariff rates was cur- 
tailed to protect U.S. industries and to prevent 
Communist countries from receiving benefits. The 
President signed the bill (P.L. 50) June 16, dis- 
approved of special consideration for some prod- 
ucts and said tariff legislation should be limited to 
general principles. . , . In May, unemployment 
dropped to 1,609,000—the lowest since Aug., 1945. 
June 6—Seth W. Richardson, ch., Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, resigned effective June 30. 
June 12—In New Orleans, Federal District Judge 
Herbert W. Christenberry ordered the Louisiana 
‘State University to admit qualified Negro appli- 
cants to its graduate school. University of Georgia 
refused June 13 to admit a Negro student. Chan- 
cellor Harmon Caldwell said it was the only de- 
cision possible under the Georgia constitution that 
made racial segregation mandatory in state-sup- 
ported schools. .. . Air Force announced that Gen. 
George C. Kenney, commander of the Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell Field, Ala., would retire Aug, 31. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation Exaggerated 


June 13—The Government announced that the 
Eniwetok atomic tests, covering research in bio- 
medicine and radioactivity, and effects of atomic 
explosions on buildings, had been successfully com- 
pleted. Results had exceeded expectations and 
basic information about the hydrogen bomb had 
been discovered. According to Lt. Gen. Elwood 
Quesada, commander of the joint task force con- 
ducting the tests, rapid advances in atomic de- 
velopment necessitated more frequent tests. He 
said test results would lead to a re-evaluation of 
civil defense plans, holding that the public’s fear 
of lingering radiation following an atomic blast 
was exaggerated. Rep. F. Edward Hebert (D.-La.), 
an official observer, on June 14 disclosed that a 
bomb ‘‘several times’’ more powerful than the one 
dropped on Hiroshima had been detonated. 


Grain Loan to India 


June 15—President Truman signed a bill (P.L. 
48) lending $190,000,000 to India to buy 2,000,000 
tons of grain. $100,000,000 was to be taken from 
ECA funds, the rest to become part of the public 
debt if necessary. The money must be spent only 
in the U.S. and purchases of grain must not im- 
pair U.S. needs; 42 of the food shipped must be 
carried in U.S. vessels. India was to make the 
first semi-annual- payment on June 30, 1957 of 
$1,125,000; the final payment of $4,942,033 on June 
30, 1986. . 

June 17—FTC ordered Standard Oil Companies 
and their Atlas Supply Co. to discontinue ‘‘pref- 
erential’ practices, in sales of automobile acces- 
sories, that violated anti-trust laws. FTC June 18 
dropped its 4-year anti-trust case against Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute and 90 members after 
they agreed not to ‘‘cooperate’’ in fixing steel 
prices. 

June 18—U.S. granted Belgium an ECA loan of 
$15,500,000 to develop the Belgian Congo. 


Universal Military Training Law Passed 


June 19—Presidént Truman signed a bill (P.L. 
51) extending the draft to July 1, 1955 and pro- 
viding machinery for a universal military training 
program. Draft, age was lowered to 1815, but draft 
boards were required to exhaust the 19 through 25 
age groups before inducting younger men. Draftees 
were to serve 24"months with an additional 6 years 
service in a Rese-ve component. Combined strength 
of the armed forces was limited to 5,000,000. En- 
listment of 12,500 aliens by June 30, 1955 was per- 
mitted. The law bars deferments, except hardship 
cases, for those whose only dependent is a wife, 
and sets induction standards at the lowest level of 
World War II. Those now or hereafter deferred 
for any reason remain subject to call until they 
reach 35. Deferments are at Presidential discre- 
tion, but the law specifies that men in high school 
may be deferred until completion of a course or 
attainment of age 20;-college men may be deferred 
to the end of the academic year. Ceilings on the 
number of women in the armed forces were sus- 
pended until July 31, 1954. National Guardsmen 
and Organized Reservists called to active duty 
would serve 24 months. Inactive and Voluntary 
Reservists would serve not more than 17 months 
if they had up to a year’s active service in World 
War II. 

The Senate approved June 29 the President’s ap- 
pointment June 19 of a 5-man Nat'l Security 
Traitiing Commission, authorized by the law, to 


draw up, present to Congress and supervise a UMT 
program. Members: Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, 
Army Comptroller; Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
retd.; James W. Wadsworth, ex-Rep. from N.Y.; 
William L. Clayton, ex-Under Secy. of State; and 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, ex-pres., Mass. Inst. of 
Technology. 

Under authority of the law, President Truman 
July 6 extended for 1 year the enlistments of from 
300,000 to 400,000 servicemen whose terms expired 
between July 8, 1951 and July 1, 1952. , 

June 20—President Truman appointed Gordon 
Gray, pres. of the University of North Carolina, 
to head a psychological strategy board to plan 
and direct political and psychological warfare 
operations. He took office July -18. . In Los 
Angeles, Mickey Cohen was convicted of Federal 
income tax evasion. He was sentenced July 9 to 
5 years in jail and fined $10,000. 


Ten Billions in New Taxes 


June 21—As the House took up the $7.2 billion 
tax increase bill, Rep. Robert L. Doughton (D.- 
N.C.) urged its passage, but said that it was un- 
likely that the Federal tax system would yield 
much more. Secy. of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
June 28 urged a $10 billion tax bill, pointing out 
that estimates for the 1952 fiscal year indicated a 
$9.9 billion deficit. To retain the pay-as-you-go 
plan, the $10 billion tax request would: have to be 
followed in 1952 by another rise of $11 billion 
. . . President Truman asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $535,000,000 for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration during the 1952 fiscal year, 
said the U.S. for. the first time had to prepare 
against air attack. . . . He accepted Marriner S. 
Eccles resignation as a member of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve System, effective 
July 14, Eccles had been a member for 17 years 
and was chairman for 12 when the President, prior 
to the 1948 elections demoted him. 


Air Losses in Korean Fighting 


June 24—According to U.S. Air Force statistics, 
U.S. ‘in the Korean war had lost 308 planes against 
491 Communist planes destroyed or damaged. U.S. 
airmen, up to June 15, sustained 652 casualties— 
180 dead, 26 wounded, 409 missing, 3 captured and 
34 returned to duty after being reported missing. 

June 26—Senate confirmed John W. Snyder, 


Secy. of the Treasury, as U.S. governor of the | 


International Monetary Fund and of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

June 27—The first government deficit financing 
in nearly a year was undertaken when Secy, ef 
the Treasury John W. Snyder invited bids for 
$1.2 billion in. 91-day bills to be issued July 5. 
. . . Consumers’ price index rose .4% from Apr. 
15 to May 15, a new high, giving 1,200,000 rail 
workers a 1¢-an-hour increase July 1. Automobile 
cost-of-living contracts were to be adjusted Sept. 
I. Food prices rose :8% reaching a record index 
level of 227.4... . The indictment against James 
V. Hunt, Washington business consultant prom- 
inent in Senate’s ‘‘five-peycenter’’ investigation 
in 1949, was dismissed. His health made it im- 
possible for him to stand trial. 


Pooling of Oil Resources 


June 28—Charles E. Wilson, Dir. of Defense Mo- 
bilization, approved an agreement among 18 oil 
companies to pool their resources to aid friendly 
nations whose Iranian supplies might be cut off. 
Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production Admini- 
strator, on Aug 2 invited 19 firms with overseas 
operations to take part in ‘‘Plan of Action No, 1,” 
whereby joint action by U.S. oil companies operat- 
ing abroad could offset worldwide oil shortages. 
The plan provided for immunity from Federal 
anti-trust laws for concerns participating as long 
as they stayed within the program. Dept. 
of Commerce reported that in 1950 Americans 
spent $8.76 billion for alcoholic beverages, $3.8 
billion for recreation and spectator sports, and 
$4.4 billion for tobacco. . . FTC ordered the 
American Tobacco Co. to stop using allegedly 
false claims that Lucky Strike cigarettes were 
preferred ‘‘2 to 1’’ and were less irritating to the 
throat than other brands. 

June 29—Congress passed a 1-month extension 
of price, wage and rent controls. Added was an 
amendment canceling price rollbacks going into 
effect July 2 on machinery products, cotton textiles 
and general items. Beef price rollbacks for Aug. 1 
and Oct. 1 were canceled. Beef slaughtering quotas 
were prohibited as were stiffer credit restrictions. 
President Truman signed the bill (P.L, 69) June 36, 
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June 2—India’s Parliament adopted, 228 to 20, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s proposal 
amending the constitution to restrict freedom of 
speech. The constitutional guarantee of free 
speech was amended to remove mention of libel 
and slander but to include acts that endangered 
public order or friendly foreign relations. The 
measure, signed by Pres. Rajendra Prasad June 
18, was said to be aimed at publications agitating 
yiolence among India’s Communists and its re- 
ligious groups. . . . By trade agreements with 11 
countries, India was assured of 500,000 tons of 
food grains a month, averting a widespread 
famine. Over 16,000 tons of U.S. grains reached 
Madras, India, June 5, part of 129,000 toms sent to 
India during the first half of 1951. 

June 7—In London, the Foreign Office announced 
that 2 high diplomats familiar with British-U.S. 
State secrets had disappeared May 25. The 2 men— 
Donald D. MacLean and Guy F de M. Burgess— 
were said to have gone to France.. Speculation had 
them enroute to Russia. Great Britain tightened 
security’ measures in July to prevent Communist 
sympathizers from leaying the country. 


Persecution in Hungary Continues 


June 22—In Budapest, Hungary, before the same 
judge and the same prosecutor who conducted the 
trials of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty and Robert 
A. Vogeler, Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to 
Cardinal Mindszenty as head of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Hungary, went on trial with 8 
others on charges of plotting with the U.S. to 
overthrow Hungary’s Communist government. The 
court, June 28, after hearing the defendants’ ‘‘con- 
fessions,’’ convicted Archbishop Groesz and sen- 
tenced him to 15 years in prison. Of the others, 1 
was sentenced to death, 5 were given sentences 
ranging from 8 to 14 years and 2 were to stand 
further trials. Pope Pius XII June 30 excommuni- 
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cated Hungarian Roman Catholics who’ took part — 
in the trial. 


European Payments Union Operations - 

Jane 24—The European Payments Union, ending 
its Ist year on July 1, was credited with satisfac- 
tory operations in reviving trade and multi-lateral 
payments in Europe. A crisis caused by the heavy 
deficit of West Germany hampered Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Turkey who depend on 
their German sales to pay for purchases in other 
countries. A reduction of German imports would 
have cut the surplus of these nations in West Ger- 
many. EPU officials pointed out that the German 
crisis and the danger to intra-European trade were 
overcome by Europe without turning to the U.S. 
for aid. Biggest creditors in operations from July 
1, 1950 to May 31, 1951 were the United Kingdom 
with a surplus of $423,600,000 for a quota of $1.06 
billion, and France with a $224,900,000 surplus for 
a@ quota of $520,000,000. West Germany was the 
principal debtor with a deficit of $319,600,000 for a 
quota of $320,000,000. The Netherlands was 2nd 
with a $225,500,000 deficit for a quota of $330,- 
000,000. Quota isthe limit, in EPU, below which 
a country is permitted to incur a deficit or record 
a surplus without having to make dollar or gold 
payments. In Paris, agreement was reached in the 
Marshall Plan Council Aug. 3 to end U.S. aid 
to the EPU so as to build the payments union 
into a self-supporting organization. U.S. agreed 
to furnish indirect assistance by aiding 4 debtor 
nations of the union—Greece, Turkey, Austria 
and Iceland. To ease trade difficulties, West 
Germany’s drawing rights in the EPU were in- 
creased Aug. 4 to $500,000,000 from $320,000,000; 
the Netherlands to $355,000,000 from $330,000,000. 

June 26—West Germany outlawed the Free Ger- 
man Youth Movement, a Communist organization, 
in a campaign to protect German democracy from 
the Communists and radical rightists. 

June 29—A naval revolt to overthrow the Thai 
government collapsed July 1. Reports that a mili- 
tary junta had seized power and was using Premier 


Russian Tactics Wreck Paris Conference of Deputy Foreign Ministers 


A conference of deputy foreign minis- 
ters of France; United Kingdom, United 
States and the Soviet Union, called to 
draft an agenda for a proposed meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, for the 
discussion of international tensions, ended 
fruitlessly in Paris June.21 after 74 meet- 
ings. Conference opened Mar. 5. Present: 
Philip C. Jessup, U. S.; Ernest Davies, 
U. K.; Alex. Parodi, France; Andrei A. 
Gromyko, Soviet Union. Obstacles to 
agreement were raised so often, and with 
such long denunciations of western poli- 
cies, by Gromyko, that the West decided 
“no practical utility’’ was served in pro- 
longing the conference. 

At the opening the Western powers sub- 
mitted their proposals for the agenda: 
(1) examination of causes of international 
tensions in Europe in order to improve re- 
lations; (2). completion of a treaty for 
establishing an independent and demo- 
cratic Austria; (3) problems relating to 
reestablishment of German unity and 
preparation of a treaty of peace.The Sovi- 
et Union proposed: (1) fulfillment of Pots- 
dam agreement by the 4 powers regarding 
demilitarization of Germany and prohibi- 
tion of remilitarization; (2) acceleration 
of peace treaty with Germany and. with- 
drawal of occupation forces; (3) improve- 
ment of situation in Europe and immedi- 
ate reduction of armed forces. 

Gromyko conceded, Mar. 28, that dis- 
cussion of European tensions afid Big 4 
relations should be first on the agenda, 
German demilitarization should be con- 
sidered with these tensions and not sepa- 
rately. He proposed an examination of 
armament. The West demanded that this 
examination include Soviet satellites and 
precede discussion of armament. 

By May 17, the 54th meeting, the depu- 
ties had agreed to discuss German de- 
militarization and a peace treaty, Austrian 
independence and treaty, Trieste and ful- 


fillment of treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. The Western na- 
tions May 31 invited the Soviet Union to a 
conference of Big 4 foreign ministers at 
Washington July 23, to discuss the incom- 
plete agenda or alternatives proposed May 
2. The Soviet Union rejected the invita- 
tion June 4 with the demand that the At- 
lantic Treaty and U. S. military bases 
overseas be discussed. Refusing this, the 
Western nations June 15 invited the Soviet 
Union to a conference of foreign ministers 
on the basis of agreements reached. The 
Soviet Union refused, but added ‘that if 
its demands were placed on the agenda it 
would agree to an examination of its mu- 
tual assistance treaties. The West consid- 
ered this a rejection and handed Mr. 
Gromyko their decision to adjourn. 

Dr. Jessup explained that the foreign 
ministers could discuss any treaties under 
the first proposal of the West—the investi- 
gation of international tensions—but that 
they were not competent to negotiate or 
take action on the treaties. Citing the new 
demands by Russia, he said: 


one, 


Mr. Gromyko read a long prepared 
speech denouncing the U. S: and the 
Atlantic Treaty. The U. S. Government 
closed with the hope that the Soviet Union 
would accede to a meeting of foreign min- 
isters in the interests of peace. 


Pe ere? oa 


_Pibul Songgram 
by Prince Wan Waithayakon, Thailand's delegate 
to the U.N. 


UNITED NATIONS 


June 1—Dr. Alexander Loudon, former Nether- | 


lands ambassador to the U.S., was inaugurated as 


_secy.-gen. of the Permanent Court of Arbitration | 


at the Hague, Netherlands. 

June 6—International Labor Organization's 34th 
conference opened in Geneva, attended by delegates 
from over 60 countries. Prof. William Rappard of 
Switzerland was elected pres. Yugoslavia, absent 
since 1947, rejoined. West Germany was admitted 
June 12 and Japan June 21. Maurice J. Tobin, 
Secy. of Labor, addressing the conference June 20, 
said U.S. foreign portey had 3 objectives—freedom, 
human betterment and peace. Poland was replaced 
June 26 by Portugal on the governing council. The 
conference closed June 29 after approving the es- 
tablishment of wage agreements for agriculture 
and equal pay for men and women. 


Members Reply to Request for Troops 


June 8—U.S. advised the Collective Measures 
Committee in New York that U.S. forces were 
available for U.N. service to fight aggression. Great 
Britain said June 12 it would supply troops. India 
declined June 12 to furnish troops, and Pakistan 
said June 15 that it had none available. France 
June 13 cited its commitment in Indo-China and 
its troops assigned to defend Europe. Canada said 
June 1 that an act of Parliament was needed to 
send troops anywhere but Korea. Yugoslavia said 
July 17 it could spare no troops for U.N. service, 
calling attention to its hostile neighbors. New 
Zealand reported it was increasing its Korean 
force, and Norway advised that 5,000 men would 
be available. Australia July 23 notified the U.N. 
that its forces in Korea were its contribution to 
collective security. Syria refused Aug 1 to supply 
troops; Denmark agreed Aug. 2. The Union of 
South Africa said Aug. 13 that it did not con- 
template additional units for U.N. service. Vene- 
zguela agreed Aug. 24; Burma said Aug. 27 it was 
unable to supply troops. Saudi Arabia refused 
Sept. 4. : 

June 10—According to the U.N. Statistical Of- 
fice, about $1.3 billion worth of goods was shipped 
to the Soviet Union, its satellites and Communist 
China in 1950 by non-Communist nations, who re- 
ceived $100,000,000 more in goods than they sent. 
Communist China and Eastern Europe exported 
more than they imported; the reverse was true of 
the Soviet Union. 

June 19—Great Britain informed the U.N. it had 
extended controls on shipments to Communist 
China and North Korea. Countries under British 
rule were ‘asked to control imports as well as ex- 
ports which would prohibit strategic materials from 
passing through Hong Kong to the Chinese main- 
jand. Hong Kong on June 24 announced new export 
licensing controls effective June 25. Shipments of 
Malayan rubber to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites were, in effect, cut off by not granting per- 
mission in Singapore to move cargoes destined for 
the Soviet countries. 

June 20—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced a $2,450,000 loan to 
Iceland in British, French, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish currencies—its first non-dollar loan. 


Troops in. Korea 


June 21—U.S., official Unified Command of the 
U.N. forces in Korea, asked the U.N. to send more 
ground troéps to Korea. Estimates placed U.S. 
forces in Korea at 160,000 to 200,000 troops; 15 
U.N. members had supplied 30,000 to 33,000 and the 
Republic of Korea 50,000. Great Britain’s force 
came to 12,000; Australia with New Zealand and 
Canada gave 13,000 and Turkey and Thailand each 
sent over 4,000. The rest of the 15 U.N. members 
had supplied only small contingents. U.N. June 23 
formally asked 39 nations, specifically those who 
authorized the use of force but had not yet offered 
troops’ to send fighting forces to Korea. Greece 
June 25, in response to the appeal, said it would 
send a 2nd battalion. Turkey announced Aug. 1 
that 1,500 replacements. would sail for Korea 
Aug. 17. 

af ors 24—Int’l. Refugee Organization, in its 1950 
report, announced that aid had been given to 
1,525,643 persons made homeless by World War II. 
The U.S. had admitted 238,006 refugees, Australia 
170,543 and Canada 94,115. 

June 28—U-.S. received a’ $1,000,000 repayment, 
the ist installment, on a non-interest loan of $65,- 
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asa figurehead were denied July 6 | 000,000 made to the U.N. to build its new Hq. The 


loan was scheduled to be repayed by 1982. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


June 6—General Motors Corp. announced it 
would shut down its plants temporarily from June 
29 to Aug. 6 because of restrictions on civilian use 
of materials, idling over 150,000 employees, In 
Windsor, Ont., Ford Co. of Canada June 25-26 laid 
off its 11,000 workers because of shortages and de- 
clining sales. Chrysler Corp. June 27 said it would 
release 20,000 workers in July for an indefinite 
period, and Studebaker announced a shut-down 
from June 29 until July 9 affecting 14,000 workers. 

June 13—A Federal Reserve Board report held 
that the Transamerica Corp.’s stock control of 48 
banks was a violation of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act. The corporation would be required to relin- 
quish interest in all banks but the Bank of Ameri- 
ca. Bank of America denied it was controlled by 
the holding company. . . . Stockholders approved 
the merger of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and the Hytron Radio and Electronics. Corp. A 
subsidiary of Hytron, Air King Products Co., was 
to begin manufacturing. television sets adaptable 
for color reception in Sept., 1951. 


Tin Price Forced Down 


June 18—RFC, to bring the tin price down to a 
“‘reasonable’’ level, made its’ 6th cut since June 1, 
reducing the market value to $1.06 per pound. W. 
Stuart Symington, RFC director, disclosed July 24 
that the U.S. had offered to buy tin from Bolivia 
at $1.12 per pound. Bolivia accepted Aug. 30 for 
a i1-month period, negotiations for a longer- 
term contract continuing. A. few months ago 
tin was selling at $2 a potind, indicating the tin 
cartel had been dealt a severe setback. 

June 23—U.S. Dept. of Labor study covering 25 
years showed that’ teachers’ salaries rose 84% 
while firemen and policemen got 76% more and 
production workers 125%, For the same period, 
1925-49, the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer 
price index of goods purchased by moderate income 
groups increased 36%. 

June 25—Russian proposals for a Korean peace 
forced stocks down; greatest pressure was on rails 
and aircrafts in 2 early selling waves. A late re- 
covery was made but trading was cautious June 26 
with volume 14 that of June 25. Commodity fu- 
tures prices dropped their daily allowable limits, 
made a Tecovery but continued uneasy. Steels, 
rails, chemicals and rubbers July 3 led a market 
recovery reflecting official statements that an end 
to the Korean war did not mean a let-up in de- 
fense, production. 


GENERAL 


June 5—President Truman ordered the U.S. 6th 
Task Fleet, stationed in the Mediterranean to sup- 
port the southern flank of Gen. of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s North Atlantic command. 

June 6—Gen, Eisenhower, in a D-Day ceremony 
at Ste. Mere Eglise, France, warned the Com- 
munist world that the free nations would rise 
to defeat aggression as they had defeated Nazism, 
‘A Beef production was cut throughout the 
country, and 2 large Chicago packers closed 
their plants as cattle supplies hit a 3-year 
low. Packers claimed they were unable to buy 
at Government ceiling prices. A beef shortage was 
evident in some cities. The American Meat Inst. 
denied packers were creating an artificial shortage 
to force an end to meat controls. Cattle shipments 
June 20 were up 26% over the previous week, but 
wholesalers reported they had about 50% of their 
normal supplies, 

June 7—In Brazil, an electric train enroute to 
Rio de Janeiro rammed a stalled gasoline truck. 
Flaming gasoline killed 54 and injured 44... . At 
Palmyra, Tenn., a head-on collision between 2 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad trains killed 6 
crewmen and injured 15 passengers. 


Marshall at Korean Front 


June 8—Secy. of Defense George C. Marshall, 
visiting the Korean front, said his trip was made 
to study rotation plans and had no connection with 
a peace move, In Tokyo June 11, he said the Ghi- 
nese Communists were determined to drive the 
U.S. out of Korea, enabling them to attack Japan 
if they desired. Returning to Washington June 12, 
Gen. Marshall declared the Chinese Communists 
had received a serious setback. He said that troop 
rotation might reach 25,000 in some months as the 
number of trained men increased, but added that 
replacements would have to be found for soldiers 
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returning to civilian life... . Rep. 


Federal grand jury in 
D.-Mo.) was indicted by a eral gr: 
Dinas City on charges of violating the Taft- 


Hartley law and the corrupt practices act. He] 


pl not guilty Jume 11 to using $3,000 of his 
unidn’s funds for his eleetion campaign in 1948. 

June 9—In Paris, Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower reported to 18 U.S. Representatives on 
progress made in building Western Europe's de- 
fenses. Members of the group expressed concern 
over the slowness of the program. 


New Uranium Deposit in Canada 


June 10—Uranium mining began at Beaver Lodge 
Lake im Saskatchewan, Canada. .Said to be the 
biggest deposit’ yet found in North America, the 
field was’ expected to yield 4 times as much as the 
Great Bear\Lake mine (1 of 4 ag 4 mora de- 
posits), eventually processing 2,000 tons iy. 

une th een of the Army Omar N. Bradley, ch., 
Join “of Staff, returned to Washington after 
a series’ of ferences with European leaders. In 
London June 8 Gen. Bradley requested the United 
Kingdom to furnish additional forces for Korea. 
He said June 9 that Western Europe’s security 
depended on speeding up rearmament. He would, 
from a .Military’ standpoint, welcome all poten- 
tial allies<into the Atlantic alliance. ... . In 
Zurich, Switzerland, the Bank for Int’l Settle- 
ment, in ‘its annual report for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 2951, said that financing rearmament need 
not lead to inflation. Credit controls, reduction of 
non-defense expenditures and avoidance of too low 
interest rates would hold up the economy of West- 
ern Europe. Full credit was given to Marshall Plan 
gid for maintaining the rapid pace toward com- 
plete recovery. .... In Lisbon, Portugal, the 13th 

5 congress of the Int’l. Chamber of Com- 
merece was attended by over 500 delegates from 27 
countries. It sought to maintain living standards 
and prosperity in the face of rearmament pro- 
grams. Philip D. Reed, ch., General Electric Co. 
and I.C.C. pres., asserted increased production was 
the answer. to inflation. The U.S. delegation June 
13 called for an end to the Economic Commission 
for Europe, maintaining it advocated ruinous econ- 
omy measures. In Geneva, the Commission ended 
its 6th session, 


Drug Addiction Among Students 


June 12—In New York City, Supt. of Schools 
William Jansen, testifying at a state inquiry, esti- 
mated that 1,500 of the City’s 300,000 high school 
students were drug addicts. Recorded testimony 
of addicts June 14 disclosed that drugs were ob- 
tainable openly at various restaurants, stores and 
dance halls. Lt. Bernard M. Boylan, head of the 
police narcotics squad, said there were about 6,000 
teen-age. addicts in the city. About $100,000,000 
was paid each year by addicts in New York City to 
dope peddlers, according to New York County nar- 
eotics head, Asst. District Attorney Irving Slonim. 
Federal officials in Washington said drug addiction 
among juveniles had reached-epidemic proportions 
in 9 large cities with New York the worst offender, 
In New York July 16 a report by the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Drug Addiction noted that drug addic- 
tion in the city was rising, with an estimated 45,000 
to 90,000 illicit drug users in the city. The com- 
mittee held that cutting off the supply was the 
key to solving the problem and recommended a 
program of law revision, and Federal and local 
measures to combat addiction to narcotics, 

In New York Aug. 2, Waxey Gordon (Irving 
Wexler), racketeer of prohibition days, was ar- 
rested -with 3 others by Federal narcotics agents. 
He was alleged to have heroin in his possession. 
Gordon was held in $250,000 bail, Samuel Kass: 
and Benjamin Katz in $100,000 bail each, ‘and 
Arthur Repola in $50,000 bail. Stanley D. Robin- 
son, asst. U.S. Attorney, announced Aug. 20 that 
Gordon would be turned over to New York State 
for prosecution, He would be subject to life 
imprisonment as a 4th offender under state law. 
A New York County grand jury returned a 3-count 
indictment against Gordon Aug. 27, charging him 
with violating state narcotics laws. Gordon 
pleaded not guilty. Kass and Katz were named 
with Gordon in the 8-count indictment. A sep- 
arate 3-count indictment was voted against Re- 
pola Ang. 28... . A tentative agreement for joint 
economic aid to Yugoslavia was reached by Great 
Britain, France and the U.S. Final approval of 
the $150,000,000 in grants to cover Yugoslavia’s 
trading deficit to June 30, 1952 would mark the 
first time aid was given jointly by the 3 Western 
countries. 

ECA announced Aug. 28 that a tripartite agree- 


bringing 
Yugoslavia broke 
tain $11,500,000 and France 
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fiuericed by other nations. Denouncing appease- 
ment in Korea, he said that the first line of U.S. 
defense was the Yalu River at the Manchurian 
border not- the Elbe River in Europe. MacArthur 
in Houston, June 14, charged that a campaign was 
on to confuse and frighten the people. False pro- 
paganda of America’s weakness was responsible for 
a lack of confidence and was an invitation for ag- 
gression against the U.S. To prevent attack, ap- 
peasement and compromise had been used. In San 
Antonio June 15, the General, presumably referring 
to Secy. of State Dean Acheson’s testimony before 
the Senate MacArthur inquiry concerning a 1949 
document that said Formosa had no military value, 
said propaganda had been used to mislead the peo- 
ple on the Dept. of State’s Formosa stand at the 
time. In Dallas he declared he believed the people 
were behind him in his proposals to bomb Man- 
churia, blockade Communist China’s coast and use 
Chinese Nationalists in Korea. The administration, 
according to the General, was trying to avoid the 
responsibility of war in Korea. Completing his 
Texas tour, Gen. MacArthur, in Fort Worth June 
16, said the high cost of domestic government was 
reducing Americans to ‘‘servants of the state.”’ He 
declared there was a “‘drift toward socialism’’ and 
a ‘‘drift away from the truth.”’. .. Henry Garsson, 
sentenced to prison in Dec., 1949 with his brother 
Murray for bribery and for attempting to defraud 
the government, was released June 11 from the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn. 

June 15—In Montreal, 35 persons died in a fire 
at the Hospice of Sainte Cunegonde, a home for 
orphans and the aged... . Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, commander of the 6th Army with Ha. 
at San Francisco was retired effective July 30. ... 
In London, an agreement was signed giving Libya 
$150,000 and Eritrea $50,000 in Point Four aid. 

June 16—A U.S. fiyer, Lt. Luther G. Roland, 
and a Norwegian pilot training with U.S. forces in 
Germany, Lt Bjoern Johansen, were held by 
Czechoslovakia after they made a forced landing 
hear Prague. U.S. protested and Lt. Roland was 
returned to U.S. control in Germany July 4 and 
Lt. Johansen was sent to Norway. Czechoslovakia 
demanded payment for expenses. . . . The Charter 
of the Organization of American States was ratified 
by the U.S. It was the 13th of the 14 ratifications 
necessary for enactment of the Bogota (Colombia) 
treaty of May 1, 1948. The Charter held that ag- 
gression against an American country was aggres- 
sion against all the rest. Included were social, 
economic and cultural standards. ; 


Eisenhower Aides Named 


June 18—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, supreme commander in Europe, named Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, U.S. Navy, as Commander ‘in 
Chief of Allied Forces in Southern Europe. Gen. 
Maurizio Lazzaro de Castiglioni of Italy was ap- 
pointed army commander and Maj. Gen. David M. 
Schlatter, U.S. Air Force, was named air com- 
mander. Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin, U.S. war- 
time commander of the 82nd Airborne Diy., was 
appointed chief of staff to Admiral Carney June 27. 
Lt. Gen, E, C, V. Moeller of the Danish Army was 
named Commander in chief of Allied forces in 
Denmark July 9, succeeding Lt. Gen. Ebbe Goertz 
who retired. Gen. Sergio Lalatta of Italy was 
named deputy commander of air forces in the 
southern sector Aug. 7. Gen. of the Army Al- 
phonse Juin of France was appointed commander 
in chief of ground forces in Central Europe 
Aug, 14. 

June 19—12 Atlantic Pact nations signed an 
agreement controlling servicemen’s legal rights in 
member nations other than their native lands. Na- 
tions in which troops were stationed were to have 
general jurisdiction with regard to civil laws and 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters affecting security. 
: .. A fishing boat overturned near Cedros Island, 
120 miles south of Ensenada, Mexico. Of 37 
aboard, 23 were lost. 

June 20—Pres. Galo Plaza Lasso of Ecuador 
arrived in the U.S. for a state visit. He main- 
tained June 21 that ‘communism could not gain 
a foothold in the Western Hemisphere as long 
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‘as opportunity was extended to the people, said 
Ecuador would fight alongside the U.S. to pre- 
serve Western civilization. He returned to Ecua- 
dor July 8 after visiting Mexico and Venezuela. 


Segregation Ruling Contested 
June 23—In Charleston, S.C., a special 3-judge 
Federal court upheld Negro segregation in Southern 
schools but ordered Southern states to provide 
equal facilities for Negroes. Segregation was ruled, 
2 to 1, to be a matter of legislative policy for indi- 


. vidual states in which Federal courts could not 


interfere. The problem of segregation at graduate 
and professional levels was held to be ‘‘essentially 
different’’ from that at the public school level 
where, the court majority said, as good an educa- 
tion was available in‘ Negro as in white schools. 
Lawyers for the Nat’l Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People filed a petition July 
20 in Federal District Court in Charleston, S.C. to 
appeal the segregation ruling. : 

June 25—New York Supreme Court Justice Henry 
C. Greenberg ordered the Int’l. Workers Order, 
Inc. dissolved on grounds it was dominated by 
Communists. 
. Airplane Disasters 

An Air Force C-82 crashed and burned June 3 
near New Boston, Tex., killing 10. . . . Two Air 
Force pilots were killed and 1 injured in a 3-plane 
collision east of Dayton, Ohio June 5... . A C-119 
Supercarrier exploded June 5, killing 4 crewmen; 3 
parachuted to safety. .. . Crash of a crippled Air 
Force C-97 freight plane June 6 in San Antonio, 
Tex., Killed all 9 aboard... . Eight F-84 Thunder- 
jets of a flight of 71 crashed June 8 near Rich- 
mond, Ind. after flying into an electrical storm. 3 
pilots were killed and 2 injured. Air Force an- 
nounced June 12 that icing of air intakes of the 
Allison J-35-A-17 engines caused the crashes... . 
Navy patrol plane June 14 crashed south of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., killing 6 and injuring 3....A Pan 
American Constellation, enroute from Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa to New York, vanished over W. 
Africa June 22. Wreckage was found June 23, 50 
miles from Monrovia, Liberia; all 40 aboard were 
dead. . . . French military plane June 28 crashed 
into high tension wires at Rabat, French Morocco, 
killing 13 aboard, . . . Navy patrol bomber June 29 
crashed into the Gulf of Mexico, killing 8 of the 
9 crewmen. .; . United Air Lines DC-6 enroute 
from San Francisco to New York June 30 crashed 
on the slope of Crystal Mt., 60 miles northwest of 
Denver. All 50 aboard died. 5 
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WASHINGTON 


July 2—U.S. Treasury reported a budget surplus 
of $3,510,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
second highest on record. Receipts were $48,143,- 
000,000; expenditures $44,633,000,000. Gross public 
debt was $255,221,976,814 against $257,357,352,351 
last year. Wayne Coy was reappointed by 
President Truman to a 1-year term as ch., FCC. 

July 4—In his 2nd report on meeting defense 
goals, Charles E. Wilson, Dir., Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, estimated that actual deliveries of military 
goods reached 80% of the goals set. The report, 
covering the Apr. 1 to July 1 period, showed 
armed strength to be almost © 3,500,000—over 
twice that of a year ago. Industrial production, 
since the start of the Korean war, was up 12%, 
aircraft deliveries were 35 greater than a year 
ago, and atOm bombs were being produced on an 
“industrial’’ wasis. Since the “Korean. war $10 


billion in arms had been delivered of the $42 
billion in defense orders. 


Russia and U.S. Exchange Peace Resolutions 


July 7—A Congressional resolution restating U.S, 
peace aims and reaffirming friendship for all 
people was sent to the Soviet Union. President 
Truman, asking that the resolution be made pub- 
lic, declared there would be no war if the U.S. 
could acquaint the Russian people with American 
peace aims. In response, Nikolai Shvernik, Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
transmitting a resolution of the Presidium, as- 
serted Aug. 6 that a 5-power pact would improve 
U.S.-Soviet relations and aid in the preservation 
of peace. The resolution expressed the peace in- 
tent of Soviet Union, criticized the U.S. for not 
concluding a 5-power pact, and listed instances 
where U.S. foreign policy strained relations be- 
tween the countries. The U.S. was attacked as 
the initiator of the Atlantic Pact, said to he di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. 

The nation-wide Soviet radio Aug. 7 broadcast 
President Truman’s message, President Shvernik’s 
and the 2 resolutions: The U.S. Aug. 7 rejected 
the Soviet proposal for a 5-power pact, suggesting 
that Russia honor existing agreements. Dept. of 
State called the peace offer a propaganda trap. 
President Truman proposed Aug. 9 that the 
Soviet Union remove restrictions on travel and 
communication between it and other nations. 

President Truman, in a report to Congress on 
Russian offers of friendship, advised Russia Aug, 
20 to stop flouting U.N. authority, to stop sup- 
porting armed aggression, and to contribute to 
the establishment of peace with Germany, Austria 
and Japan. Russia, he said, tould end its support 
of subversive movements in other countries and 
its violation of human rights and liberties. - It 
could join in the effort to reduce arms and control 
atomic energy in the interests of peace. Until 
the Soviet Union complied, the U.S. would have 
to continue strengthening itself and the free 
world. 

July 8—International Materials Conference an- 
nounced a world-wide agreement on the alloca- 
tion of tungsten and molybdenum. Eleven coun- 
tries agreed to the pact fixing distribution through 
Sept. 30. U.S. was to receive 44.8% of tungsten 
supplies and 77.8% of molybdenum produced. .. . 
Secy. of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter said 
the greatest deterrent to Russia’s beginning a 
war was the U.S. Strategic Air Command— 
equipped to deliver atom bombs. He said that 
evidence showed the Russian MIG-15 jet engine to 


4 be better than those powering U.S. planes~ in 


Korea. 
Truman Calls for War’s End 


July 9—President Truman asked Congress to 
end the state of war between the U.S. and Germany 
and requested no interference with the Govern- 
ment’s right to seize German property in the 
U.S. prior to Dec. 31, 1946 to settle war claims. 
Restrictions on travel by Germans in the U.S. 
would be lifted and Germans would be permitted 
to sue in U.S. courts. The state of Germany's 
occupation would be unaffected at present. 

Italy and Mexico ended the state of war with 
Germany July 7; Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand followed July 9; Canada, 
July 10; Luxembourg, July 11; Belgium, July 12; 
Denmark and Norway, July 13; the Netherlands 
and Haiti, July 26; El Salvador, Aug. 9; Argentina, 
Sept. 12, and Peru, Sept. 16... . . Export-Import 
Bank announced $5,750,000 in loans, to permit 
Spain to buy U.S. wheat and coal. . Office 


Disaster Hits Midwest; Truman Mixes Politics and Flood Control Plans 


Eastern Kansas was hit by the worst 
flood in its history July 11. President Tru- 
man proclaimed Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma disaster areas and appointed 
Federal Housing Administrator Raymond 
M. Foley to supervise Federal aid—a _ $25,- 
000,000 appropriation signed by the Presi- 
dent July 18. Deaths totalled 41, crop losses 


were heavy and 2 large meat-packing | 


plants—Cudahy in Kansas City, Kan., and 


11 in Topeka—announced they would , 
Be ber i . | said the Missouri River Basin states could 


close permanently because of flood dam- 
age. Maj. Gen Lewis A. Pick, Chief of 
Army~ Engineers, July 20 listed Kansas 
City, Kans., damage: 15 highways, 12 rail- 
yoad trunk lines and 17 bridges swept 


away. In the St. Louis area damage was 
$12,500,000, bringing total flood losses to 
over $1 billion. The Mississippi River rose 
to a high mark of 40.28 ft. on July 22, 
.02 ft. above the crest reached July 2, 1947. 
The all-time high was 41.39 ft., in 1844. 
President Truman, in a letter to Philip 
Murray, C.I.O. pres., Aug. 6, said Kansas’ 
Republican Congressional delegation and 
state officials had blocked 3 flood-controi 
dams—‘‘right where this flood hit.” He 


get adequate flood control by electing 
“more forward-looking, liberal minded” 
Congressmen who would support his Mis- 
souri Valley Authority program. 
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of Price Stabilization announced price ceilings 
did not apply to services of many professions, 
including actors, athletes, doctors, dentists, law- 
yers and teachers. 


Marine Corps Uses Draft 


July 10—Draft call for August was increased 
from 22,000 to 35,000. Included was a call for 
7,000 Marines—first since World War II. Septem- 
ber call would be for 34,000, including 6,000 
Marines. October call revised Sept. 6, was 36,000 
for the Army, 8,600 for the Marines. November 
call was set Sept. 29 at 29,000 for the Army, 10,000 
for the Marinés; December call was for 7,000 to 
the Army, 9,900 to the Marines. 

July 11—FTC charged 6 publishers—Harper & 
Bros., Random House, Inc., and Simon & Schuster, 
Inc.,. of New York; Doubleday & Co., Inc., of 
Garden City, N.Y.; Houghton Miffiin Co., and 
Little, Brown & Co., Inc., of Boston—with ‘‘un- 
lawful practices’ by discriminating against retail 
booksellers in favor of book clubs and by allowing 
clubs. to sell: at lower priees than retail fixed 
prices... . Navy announced plans to release 60,000 
enlisted reserves in next 11 months. 

July 12—U.S. Air Force made public an agree- 
ment with French Morocco to develop 5 perma- 
nent air bases in the North African territory. . 

July 13—Secy. of State Dean Acheson disclosed 
that a number of Dept, of State employees had 
been recently suspended as ‘‘security risks,’’ for 
indiscretions in conduct. Two others—Oliver E. 
Clubb and John P. Davies, Jr—were named 
July 12. The Dept. of State’s Loyalty Board 
began a hearing July 23 on security charges against 
Clubb and Davies. Davies was cleared July 30 of 
all charges and restored to duty. . . . U.S. and 
Saudi-Arabia concluded an agreement in Jidda 
June 18 continuing the U.S. rights to Dhahran 
airfield for the next 5 years and permitting Saudi- 
Arabia to purchase military goods in the U.S. 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

July 14—Atomic Energy Commission offered for- 
eign nations, limited to 26 atomic by-products, the 
opportunity to purchase 99 isotopes. Hydrogen 3 
(tritium) was kept off the export list for security 
reasons. Purchasers were required to report re- 
sults and to facilitate information exchanges. 


German Assets in U.S. 

July 15—Nearly $242,000,000 worth of German 
assets in the U.S. had been taken since Dec. 11, 
1941, according to an Alien Property Office spokes- 
man. Value, by June, 1950, had risen to $335,- 
000,000 because of intérest payments and expan- 
Sion of seized German firms. About $90,000,000 
has already been paid out to U.S. and Allied citi- 
zens who suffered damages. 

July 19—The Senate subcommittee investigating 
the RFC said that the agency had used Govern- 
ment funds to keep the Kaiser-Frazer automobile 
concern in business, considered not in the public 
interest by the subcommittee. No evidence was 
found that Kaiser-Frazer had used “influence’’ in 
obtaming RFC aid. 


Record Tax Collections 

July 21—Internal Revenue Bureau announced 
that Federal tax collections for the fiscal’ year 
ending June 30, 1951 amounted to a record $50,- 
386,682,228—a 15% gain over the previous high in 
1945. Individual income tax collections surpassed 
the 1948 record by 25%, reaching $26,302,461,995. 
Corporate income and excess profits taxes to- 
talled $14,358,670,915. . . FDIC reported to 
Congress that in the last 7 years not a cent had 
been lost by any depositor in a bank insured by 
the FDIC. 

July 22—Wage Stabilization Board, with ap- 
proval of the Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tor, adopted a fringe formula whereby the Board 
could authorize employers to meet prevailing 
practices in paid vacations, holidays and other 
allowances. 


Truman Reports on Defense, Calls for Controls 

July 23—President Truman, transmitting to 
Congress the Midyear Report of his Council of 
Economic Advisers, said that the armed forces 
might have to be increased beyond the present 
goal of 3,500,000. He urged that the rearmament 
program be carried out promptly despite the 
possibility of a Korean peace. The report showed 
that current defense expenditures ran at a yearly 
rate of $35 billion, scheduled to rise to over $50 
billion by the end of 1951 and reach $65 billion 
by mid-1952. Deliveries of military equipment 
would shortly average 3 times the present $1 
billion monthly. The President renewed requests 
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for strong controls, consumer credit 
ity to proceed with the St. Lawr 
project, effective rent controls and au 
construct defense minimum program for 
national safety and world peace according to Mr. 
Truman. He asked for a $10 billion tax increase 
(reduced by the House to $7.2 billion) as necessary 
to check inflation during th 
The Council’s report 


going into re- 
armament. In terms of prices in the first half of 
1951, the annual rate of gross national production 
was about $330 billion, 10% above the 1950 level. 
The report called for an increase to over $345 
billion by mid-1952. Emphasis was placed on U.S. 
dependence for raw materials from abroad to 
maintain industrial production. . . . The Council of 
Economic Advisers reported to President Truman 
that there was no general manpower shortage at 
present despite mobilization demands, but serious 
shortages of doctors, dentists, nurses and many 
types of engineers and scientists were said to 
exist. Some shortages prevailed in the skilled 
metalworking industries. . . . Office of Price 
Stabilization lifted a 23-day freeze, permitting 
higher prices on clothing, woolen goods and a 
number of other manufactured items. ; 4 


Nine Million Communist Troops 


July 24—Secy. of State Dean Acheson, at a 
celebration of Detroit’s 250th anniversary, warned 
the nation not to be fooled into relaxing its 
defense effort by the ‘‘Russian Jullaby.’’ The 
alternatives to building U.S. power and aiding 
free nations were either surrender or war. The 
Communist nations, according to Acheson’s esti- 
mates, had 9,000,000 men under arms. Of this 
number, the Soviet Union had over 4,000,000 men; 
Communist China more than 3,500,000, and the 
satellites in Europe about 1,000,000. The Russian 
air force was the largest in the world with 20,000 
first line planes including a large number of ex- 
cellent jets. . . . Government Accounting Office 
investigators informed a Congressional committee 
that many of the 1,700 schools participating in the 
veterans education program during thé last 5 
years had received overpayments totalling at least 
$20,000,000. The report, surveying 7 states, said 
some schools increased tuition by 300%, others 
overcharged for books and supplies, and some 
used questionable accounting procedures. Many 
Qverpayments resulted from poor estimating. 
. .» . Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a 15c- 
an-hour gain for factory production workers during 
the first year of the Korean war, ended June, 1951. 
Weekly earnings rose to $65.44, a gain of $6.59... . 
A nation-wide survey by the Dept. of Commerce 
and the American Medical Association showed 
that physicians in civilian practice in the U.S. 
had an average net income before taxes of $11, 
058 in 1949—neurological surgeons led with a 
$28,628 average. Incomes were highest in the West, 
lowest in New England. 


ECA Plans Broad Program . 


July 25—ECA completed a new plan to develop 
defenses, improve trade, and better living stan- 
dards in Marshall plan countries. A new ap- 
proach to‘aiding friendly nations, the plan was to 
share the results of improved productivity among 
owners, labor and consumers. It would create 
an expanding economy, relieving the U.S. of sup- 
plying long-term subsidies to these countries, and 
strengthen the Democratic bloc to withstand the 
temptations of communism. Foreign plants would 
be ‘‘adopted’’ by U.S. firms in an exchange of 
personnel and information. Independent boards 
would be organized in each country, cooperating 
with the ECA in establishment of policies and use 
of funds. Normal agency funds would be used for 
the project, but the aid program must be expanded 
to include, in addition to technological improve- 
ments, practices of labor and business as related 
to distribution of productivity gains. To attain 
greater productivity, with higher wages and lower 
costs, the ECA said July 28 that its new drive ne- 
cessitated changes in the organization. William 
H. Joyce, Jr. was appointed assistant production 
administrator. Clarifying the plan, Joyce said 
Sept. 4 that the ECA would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of any nation, but “would work 
through proper channels and by invitation.” .. . 
Senate subcommittee on internal security, investi- 
gating ‘‘subversive forces’’ in U.S. Far Eastern 
policy, questioned Edward C. Carter, former secy.- 
gen., Institute of Pacific Relations, who said he 
did not know that a man he had helped assign 
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to a China research project was a Communist— 
1 to 3 persons suggested by Owen J. Lattimore 
in 1938. Carter denied knowing the facts at the 
time, and he was confident Lattimore was patri- 
otic. and non-Communistic. Frederick V. Field, 
brought to Washington July 26 from New York 
where he was serving a contempt of court sen- 
tence, admitted being a registered agent in the 
U.S, for 4 Communist. China firms but, said he 
Tesigned when the Chinese Communists attacked 
U.S. troops in Korea. Alexander G. Barmine, 
ex-Russian Army officer and now a Voice of 
America employee, testified July 31 that he had 
been informed in 1933 that Lattimore and Joseph 
Barnes, an editor for a New York publisher, 
were regarded by Soviet officials as ‘‘our men.”’ 
. Both denied his charge. Harold E. Stassen,, pres., 
University of Pennsylvania, and former governor of 
Minnesota, told the committee Oct. 1 that the 
Dept. of State, until the Korean war, had followed 
@ China policy outlined by Lattimore. One of 
Lattimore’s recommendations was recognition of 
Communist.China, according to Stassen, who said 
he had protested the policy of the “Lattimore 
group.’’ Lattimore called Stassen’s testimony mis- 
leading and denied he advocated U.S. recognition 
of Communist China. . . To break a bottle- 
neck in military aircraft production, a special 
Aircraft Production Board, headed by Harold R. 
Boyer, engineering dir., General Motors Corp., was 
established. A lack of machine tools was said 
to, hinder production, reportedly 20% behind 
schedule. . . . President Truman named.Gen. of 
the Army Omar N. Bradley for a second 2-year 
term as ch., Joint Chiefs of Staff, his first term 
expiring Aug. 15. Senate confirmed Aug. 10. 
Attempt to Oust Acheson Fails 
July 26—A Republican proposal to remove Secy. 
of State Dean Acheson from the Federal payroll 
by withholding his salary was defeated in the 
House, 171 to 81. The ‘‘get Acheson’’ move, 
sponsored by Rep. John Phillips (R.-Calif.) in 
the form of an amendment to a bill for depart- 
mental funds, was backed by. key Republicans, 
including Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Mass., 
minority leader. . . . The Army said the end of 
racial segregation in its Far East command would 
be completed in 6 months. Also ended was the 
history of the Army’s last Negro regiment, the 
24th Infantry Regiment, organized in 1869. . . » 
Wage Stabilization Board ruled that an employer 
could give a bonus if it was his custom to do 
so and if the bonus did not exceed 25% of the 
employee’s yearly pay. Bonuses paid oftener than 
every 3 months or related to working hours or 
production units had to be approved by the board. 
. . U.S. Court of Appeals in New York upheld 
the conspiracy conviction of Abraham Brothman 
and Miriam Moskowitz in the Harry Gold atom 
spy case, reaffirming their 2-year jail terms and 
fines of $10,000 each. The Court reversed Broth- 
man’s conviction on a charge that he urged Gold 
to lie to a Federal grand jury in 1945. On this 
count Brothman received 5 years and a $5,000 fine. 
July 27—President Truman accused the Com- 
munist government of Hungary with ‘‘infamous”’ 
conduct in its mass deportation of Hungarians to 
the Soviet Union.- The U.S., he said, would 
hold Hungary aceountable for this violation of 
the human rights provision of the peace treaty. 
July 28—In Detroit, at that city’s 250th anni- 
versary celebration, President Truman in a strong 
plea against a let-down in the defense effort, 
warned that the North Koreans and the Chinese 
Communists were receiving a steady -stream of 
military supplies from the Soviet Union and said 
that there was still doubt whether the Com- 
munists really wanted peace or were merely trying 
to achieve by negotiations what they had failed 
_ to do by conquest. On the national scene he hit at 
those who would “cramp our defense program”’ 
with their ‘‘false economizing,’’ called the St. 
Lawrence Seaway a badly needed project, prom- 
ised a review of unemployment caused by cut- 
backs in consumer production, and hit at those 
fostering distrust of the government. . .. The Dept. 
of. Labor announced that the unemployment in- 
surance trust fund, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, had increased by $641,000,000; totaling 
$7.329 billion. The gain was caused by a rise in 
employment due to defense production. 
July 29—Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford was 


relieved of his command of the Detroit tank. 


arsenal for accepting personal favors from con- 
cerns with which he was negotiating contracts. 
Wo contract irregularities were found. Brig. Gen. 
Carroll H. Deitrick took over the post. 


Baseball Inquir 


July 30—A House Judiciary subcommittee, con- 
sidering legislation to exempt baseball from the 
anti-trust laws, heard Ty Cobb, former baseball 
star, and Ford C. Frick, pres., Nat’l] League, defend 
the basic rules under which baseball operated. 
Frick, questioned July 31 on a possible 3rd 
major league on the Pacific Coast or an inclu- 
sion of that. area in the present leagues, said 
that the Pacific Coast League did not desire 
major league status now and that club owners 
did not want- major league franchises trans- 
ferred from the East to the West Coast. A. B. 
Chandler, former baseball commissioner, said 
Aug. 6 that major league baseball should be given 
to the entire country and proposed a survey 
to find qualified cities. The committee recessed 
Aug. 10. . . . Wage Stabilization Board said wage 
adjustments may be made for individual employees 
paid on a time basis without the Board’s approval 
if.such adjustments were.past practice, if they-did 
not exceed 6% of the aggregate straight time of 
employees grouped as a unit for wage schedules 
and if it was according to an established -plan. 
- .. To relieve a price squeeze on packers, OPS 
allowed retail pork prices to be increased from 
3c to 9c a pound... . ECA ended dollar aid to 
Sweden and Portugal becaise of their recovery. 
Aid to Sweden came to $118,452,000—$20,400,000 
in loans and $98,052,000 in conditional assistance. 
Portugal received $50,470,000—$36,714,000 in loans, 
$8,256,000 in conditional aid and $5,500,000 in .out- 
Tight grants: 


New Defense Production Act 

July 31—President Truman signed an amended 
Defense Production Act (P.L..96), but criticized it 
as. a measure that would result in increased prices 
and be a threat to the economy. Provisions: price 
rollbacks on non-farm products to pre-Korean 
war levels with allowances for cost increases in 
fixing ceiling prices, permitting some price in- 
creases; 3 10% rollback in price of live beef was 
retained, 2 future rollbacks were prohibited; quo- 
tas on slaughtering .were barred; prices of farm 
products other than beef could be reduced to 
either 90% of the May 19 level or to parity level, 
whichever was the higher; credit for automobile 
purchasing was extended from 15 to 18 months, 
44 down payment retained; household furnishings 
and appliances could be paid for in 18 months 
instead of 15 and down payment was reduced 
from 25% to 15%; and importation of dairy 
products could be prohibited until mid-1953 if 
U.S. price supports or domestic production were 
seriously affected. An increase of 20% over 1947 
rent levels was allowed with any increases since 
1947 deducted; in critical defense areas rent roll- 
backs to pre-Korean war levels were permitted; 
and to encourage building of housing in critical 
areas, Federal restrictions on private home financ- 
ing were eased. Current system of priorities and 
materials allocations were continued. The law 
runs to June 30, 1952. . . . The Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Boatd appointed a panel composed of Harry 
C. Byrd; pres., University of Maryland; Ty Cobb, 
former baseball star; and John Kieran, columnist, 
to advise it on salaries of professional athletes. 


FOREIGN 


July 3—One year of Korean fighting had cost 
Great Britain. $28,000,000, according to Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell. . . . In Yugo- 
slavia, Vojslav Varnava Nastic,-U.S.-born Serbian 
Orthodox Bishop of Sarajevo, sentenced to 11 
years in prison on conspiracy charges in Mar., 
1948, was paroled. 

July 9%—Italy reduced its foreign trade deficit 
$148,000,000 from 1949 to 1950, according to a 
government report, by increasing its trade with 
Marshall Plan countries. 

July 10—In France, Premier Henri Queuille 
and his cabinet resigned to permit reorganization 
of the government according to recent election 
results. Edouard Herriot, Radical Socialist, was 
reelected pres. of the Nat’l1 Assembly. The Assem- 
bly, 391 to 102, endorsed Rene Pleven as Premier 
Aug. 8. France’s 15th post-war Cabinet, formed. 
Aug. 11, included Georges Bidault as Vice-Premier 
for Defense and Rene Mayer as Vice-Premier for 
Economic and Financial Affairs. Robert Schuman 
remained as Foreign Minister. 

The Assembly adopted a bill Sept. 10 providing 
state aid to private and Roman Catholic Schools— 
an allotment to parents of children of primary 
school age, and, in the case of Roman Catholics, to 
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parents’ associations. The latter provision 
attacked as supplying direct aid to the church in 
violation of the Constitution. 

July 14—Two tankers being built for a Polish 
concern were requisitioned by Great Britain. Lon- 
don gave no explanation, but the move would 
prevent the Soviet Union and its satellites from 
increasing their tanker tonnage during the Iranian 
> irae Poland protested July 16, Japan and 

the Ryukyu Islands signed a trade “pact whereby 
Japan would import $7,250,000 worth of goods 
from the Ryukyus and export $10,000,000 worth 
to them. 

July 15—Premier Joseph Stalin’s only daughter, 
Svetlana, 27, was reported married in Moscow, 
July 3 to Col. Mihail Kaganovich, son of Lazar 
Kaganovich, Politburo member. 


Arab Leaders Assassinated 


July 16—Riad es-Solh, former premier of Leba- 
non, was assassinated by members of the Syrian 
National party as he drove to the airport in 
Amman, Jordan, to leave for Beirut, Lebanon, 
after.a state visit with Jordan’s King Abdullah. 
Two of the assassins were killed, a third escaped. 
King Abdullah was killed July 20 as he entered 
the Mosque of Omar in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem, The assassin, Mustafa Ashu, a 21-year-old 
Arab Moslem, was slain by the King’s guards. 
A special military court in 
6 men (2 in absentia) on Aug. 
plotting Abdullah’s death. Four others were 
freed. Among the condemned was Dr. Mousa 
Abdullah el-Husseini, cousin of the exiled former 
Muiti of Jerusalem, who, with 3 others, was 
executed Sept. 4. Abdullah’s son, Emir Tallal, 
42, was proclaimed king Sept. 5... . Italian Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi and his Cabinet resigned 
after months of disagreement within the govern- 
ment over economic policies, De Gasperi formed 
his 7th Cabinet July 26, composed of 14 Christian 
Democrats and 3 Republicans. Count Carlo Sforza, 
ill, left the Foreign Ministry. He continued as 
minister without portfolio. De Gasperi announced 
new policies July 31 which included: sanctions 
against Communists and those who criticized the 
Italian democratic regime and its foreign policies; 
government insistence that officials be loyal; intro- 
duction of bills to regulate the press and labor 
union activity. He said his country would continue 
its rearmament program, reiterated Italy's adher- 
ence to the Atlantic Pact, but protested against the 
U.N. for failing to admit Italy. . . . To refute 
Italy's charges of chaos and maltreatment of 
Italians in that part of the Free Territory of 
Trieste under Yugoslav supervision, Yugoslavia 
opened the area to British and U.S. observers. ... 
In Moscow, an English-language magazine, News, 
appeared, Its purpose—a ‘‘‘closer understanding 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-Saxon world.’’ . . . In Brussels, Leopold III, 
King of the Belgians, abdicated in favor of his 
20-year-old son, Prince Baudouin. Paying tribute 
to his father, King Baudouin I ascended the throne 
July 17. . . . Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, answering Pakistan Prime Minister Lia- 
quat Ali Khan who claimed 90% of India’s troops 
were at the borders of Pakistan, said the move- 
ment of Indian forces had been necessitated by 
Pakistani preparations ‘‘for raids and sabotage’’ 
in Indian territory. Pakistan issued a White 
Paper Aug. 12, accusing Indian leaders of attempt- 
ing to undo the partition of India and lqui- 
date Pakistan. In London, Parliament 
yoted permission for Princess Margaret to begin 
collecting a £6,000 ($16,800) annuity on, Aug. 21, 
her 2lst birthday. . . . In Cairo, the Egyptian 
Senate, 90 to 3, agreed to accept U.S. technical 
assistance (Point Four aid). 


Air Network to Protect Europe 

July 17—In London, details for a network of 
airfields for Western European defense, to cost 
about $1 billion, were disclosed. Tentatively agree- 
ing that the North Atlantic Treaty nations would 
share expenses, the North Atlantic Council of 
Deputies was informed by Herve Alphand, French 
member, that France by Jan. 1, 1952 would have 
completed 17 modern fields in France and 5 in 
the French zone of West Germany. . . . Western 
occupying powers gave up control of 36 West 
German coal firms. West Germany recéived the 
assurance of the U.S., France and Great Britain 
that it would be consulted in any reorganization 
of the iron and steel industry. Five independent 
steel companies were recently organized, with 18 
more to be established, in an effort to lower the 


July 19—Japan was given full title to its dollar 
resources in the U.S., estimated at from $350,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000. Control of Japan’s for- 
eign exchange operations remained with the Su- 
preme Commander until the signing of a peace 
treaty. - 

July 21—Winston Churchill attacked the British 
Labor government for being too tolerant to 
Communists, said British prestige under labor rule 
had been reduced to a level where Egypt, ee 
Argentina and Albania could inflict insults and 


ish freighter July 1 by an Egyptian corvette. 
Molotov Threatens Yugoslavia 


July 22—Soviet Deputy Premier Vyacheslay M. 
Molotoy, at an anniversary program in Warsaw, 
Poland, accused the Western nations of preparing 
for a 3rd World War. Attacking the Tito regime 
in Yugoslavia, Molotov said the Yugoslav people 
hated the ‘hired gang of criminals’’ holding 
power by ‘“‘bloody terror and Fascist methods 
of ruling.”” He maintained the Tito government 
could not last long. The Belgrade radio July 23 
denounced Molotov’s speech as a threat to world 
peace and added that the Deputy Premier’s 
threat against Yugoslavia, similar to those the 
Yugoslays had been lis to for more than 
3 years, was proof of the helplessness of Soviet 
leaders. Marshal Tito July 28 denounced the 
Russian leaders as the murderers of nations, 
citing Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Poland and other satellites. He urged the 
Poles to follow Yugostevia on the road to inde- 
pendent communism. 


European Army Planned 


July 24—In Paris, delegates of 5 European na- 
tions—West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and France—signed an interim report calling for 
@ pact pooling their military resources under the 
direction of a European defense commissioner. The 
European army conference suggested to the 5 
governments that an international force of 20 
divisions be created and placed under Gen. of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers in Europe. West Germany 
would be accorded full equality with the other 4 
powers in the 5-nation army. The report showed 
disagreement between France and West Germany 
on the size of forces, France favoring combat 
teams of about 5,000 men each, the Germans call- 
ing for ‘‘operational units’’ of 10,000 to 13,000 
men each. On July 30 the conference planned to 
increase the 20 divisions to 50 or 60, comprising 
about 1,500,000 men. .. . In Paris West Germany 
and France signed a trade pact covering June 1, 
1951 to Dec. 31, 1951 and fixing West Germany im- 
ports of French goods at about $20,000,000 monthly. 


British Foreign Policy Defined 


July 25—In London, the House of Commons 
heard Herbert Morrison define his policies for the 
first time since he became Foreign Secy. He said 
Great Britain was seeking a peace that would 
permit a continuation of the economic and social 
advances: which the Labor government claimed 
had been made since it came into power. Mor- 
rison maintained that British foreign policy had 
as its objectives freedom and security, economic 
prosperity and social justice. Speaking of Western 
European defense he said that Great Britain 
would welcome the inclusion of Greece and Tur- 
key into the Atlantic Pact. He approved of German 
rearmament, said he accepted the theory of a 
peace of reconciliation with Japan. Yugoslavia 
was accepted as a British ally but Spain was 
barred from the Atlantic Pact. In debate, Consery- 
atives defended U.S. strategy in seeking the use 
of Spanish bases.. Labor members denounced any 
bilateral agreement between the U.S. and Spain. 
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’ Plan funds to construct an aluminum plant at 


; ‘Scarborough, Oct., 1951. . . . Norway signed an 
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:7 billion for defense in the next 3 years. Aneurin 
Bevan and his supporters, who maintained the 
_ defense | program might undermine British economy 
_and-provoke Russia to war, presumably would re- 
new their arguments at the party conference in 


agreement for a loan of $24,000,000 from Marshall 


Sundalsoera. In repayment, the U.S. will receive 

7,000 tons of aluminum a year for ten years. 
July 27—East Germany and Rumania entered 

into a trade agreement for 1951, exchanging Ru- 


-~manian farm goods and raw materials for German 
“- manufactured products. 
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Plotting in Soviet Satellites 


July 30—The Warsaw radio announced that 9 
high-ranking Polish officers would be tried on 
charges of espionage and sabotage for the U.S. and 
Great Britain. They were accused of planning to 
aid the 2 Western powers in taking Poland’s west- 
ern territories and annexing them to ‘‘neo-Nazi’’ 
Getmany. They were convicted Aug. 13 and re- 
ceived sentences ranging from 10 years to life. 

In Bulgaria, 4 Cabinet Ministers and 4 generals 
were reported July 31 to have been arrested or 
liquidated following the exposure of an alleged 
plot to overthrow the Bulgarian government. 

Rumania sentenced 4 prominent men to death 
13 for transmitting state secrets. Four 
others were given terms ranging from 12 to 25 
years. 

July 31—A 25-year-old former member of the 
Communist-led Vietminh rebel forces killed Brig. 
Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commissioner 
for South Vietnam; Gov. Lap Thanh of South 
Vietnam, and himself by leaping among Officials 
with @ concealed grenade. 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 9—World Health Organization reported 
that world population was 2,378,000,000 in 1949; 
an increase of 826,000,000 since 1900, and was 
increasing by 60,000 a day. 

July 10—U.S. advised the U.N. it would continue 
to aid underdeveloped countries despite heavy 
defense expenditures, adding that countries seek- 
ing capital should assure investors that their 
property would not be expropriated without ade- 
quate compensation. 

July 11—In Paris, the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization closed its 6th general con- 
ference during which West Germany, Japan, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Vietnam were admitted to full 
membership. A world-wide education program 
was voted July 4, calling for an expenditure of 
$20,000,000 over 12 years to organize and operate 
6 centers to train teachers in educational, eco- 


“nomic and social fields, 


July 15—John Blandford, dir. of the Palestine 
Arab Refugee organization since July 1, set $1,000 
to $1,500 as the average cost of resettling an Arab 
refugee farmer. 


Refugees Resettled 


July 17—International Refugee Organization re- 
ported that in its 4 years of operation it had 
resettled 955,178 refugees and repatriated 172,417; 
148,367 were still looking for homes. The U.S. 
took 282,818. 

July 19—U.N.»General Ha. in Tokyo announced 
that U.S. agencie> had delivered over $30,000,000 
worth of civilian: relief supplies to Korea since 
the war began. Other nations gave over $15,- 
500,000. 

July 28—In Geneva, 11 countries signed a new 
code for refugees’ rights. None of the Soviet 
bloc countries took part in the pact which will 
become operative when ratified by 6 nations. U.S. 
said it could not adhere to the treaty since it 
concerned the jurisdiction of individual states. 4 

July 30—In Geneya, the 13th session of the 
Economic and Social Council opened. Dr. Herman 
Santa Cruz of Chile, Council pres., asked for 


_ support of the U.N. $2. billion economic ‘develop- 


ment program. He said the free world could 
overcome poverty and hunger by mobilizing as it 
did against aggression. . At U.N. Ha. in New 


York, a Commission on Prisoners of War opened 
an inquiry into the fate of 2,500,000 service men 
and civilians who disappeared in the Soviet Union 
at the end of World War II. Russia ignored. the 
iniyestigation. 


1 nomin: 

: 1 | (R.-Minn.) 
Federal District Judge was considered by so 
Democrats t6 be a serious setback to Harold e j 
Stassen’s chances of winning the 1952 Repub! 
presidential nomination. He was reportedly co! 
ing on Gov. Youngdahl’s support. Stassen ~ s 
the nomination as an attempt to “grab the ge 
ernorship’’. of Minnesota in 1952, termed - 
“typical Truman trick of clever politics. a 
Senate approved Youngdahl’s nomination Aug. | 
He was sworn in Oct. 1 as judge of the U.S. Dis- , 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. P 

July $—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
introduced to staff members of the 10th Army ~ 
Corps in Korea as a possible 1952 presidential can- 
didate, replied that he would ‘‘definitely oppose” 
any attempt to make him a candidate. 

July 18—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) speak- 
ing at a convention of the Retail Clerks Union, 
AFL, commented that there was a ‘‘deplorable ten- 
dency for the leaders of groups, as they grow — 
powerful, to want only yes-men in their organiza- 
tion.’’ Asked if this remark was connected with 
his dispute with President Truman over the choice 
of nominees for 2 Illinois Federal judgeships, — 
Sen. Douglas replied, ‘‘That is a fair inference.” 
Sen. Douglas, asking the withdrawal of petitions 
circulated in his behalf in the Oregon Presidential 
preference primary, said Aug. 14-he would not be 
a candidate for President in 1952. The’ Senate 
Judiciary Committee rejected President Truman’ 8 
nominees Sept. 17%. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


July 2—Kaiser-Frazer Corp:’ won .@ $2,588,919 
damages award against. the Cleveland investment 
firm, Otis & Co. The banking concern withdrew 
from a _ contract to underwrite $10,000,000 of - 
Kaiser-Frazer’s common stock, according to Fed- 
eral Judge John W. Clancy. An award for interest. 
and .costs July 10 brought the amount to $3,120,- 
743. In Cleveland July 25, Federal Judge Paul 
Jones, at the request of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, granted a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining Otis & Co. from doing business 
unless it informed its customers of its financial 
condition. The action gave the SEC access to the 
firm’s books and prevented officials from with- 
drawing securities. Otis & Co. charged the SEC 
with a ‘‘sneak attack.’’. . . Bank of America state- 
ment as of June 30 showed resources to be $7,093,- 
426,267—highest in banking history. Nat’l City 
Bank of New York had resources of $5,579,877,777. 

July 6—Council of Motion Picture Organizations, 
Inc., citing Dept. of Commerce figures, announced 
that despite television gains, the number of 
motion picture theatres increased 21.1% in the 
last’ 3 years. Indoor theatres numbered 19,797 : 
against 18,351 in 1948 and drive-in-theatres 3,323 2 
against 743. 7 

Steel Production Record 


July 11—U.S. Steel production set a 6-month 
record during the first half of 1951 with 52,273,000 my 
tons—almost equal to combined 1950 output of 
Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union com- 
bined. In the similar 1950 period, U.S. production 
was 47,200,000 tons. Despite production records, 
the U.S. was importing steel from Western Europe 
at a rate 900% over that of Oct., 1950. Imports 
increased from 250,000 tons a year to 2,500,000 
tons a year, according to Washington officials if 
July 19. . ... The Long Island Railroad, according 
to William H. Draper, trustee, incurred liabilities ; 
of $6,000,000 as a result of the Rockville Centre 
and Richmond Hill wrecks in 1950. For the 6- 
month period, Jan. to June 1951, the road’s deficit 
was about $702,000 over that of the similar 1950 
period. Operating revenues increased 10%; ex- 
penses rose 14%. 


Air Lines Prepare for Jet Age 


July 17—Eastern Air Lines announced a 2-year, 
$100,000,000 program to replace 72 of its 92 planes ; 
with 90. super transports engineered to use jet 
power when jet engines were released to com- 
mercial aviation. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. announced Aug. 
7 that it hoped to be operating a round-the-world 
service in 5 years, presumably basing plans on the 
De Havilland Comet, a 4-jet airliner designed to 
carry 48 passengers at speeds up to 500 m.p.h, 

July 18—Ford of France, in its annual report, 
showed a net profit of 106,485,294 frances (10.2 
francs a share) for 1950 against a net loss of 
216,828,221 francs for 1949, 
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56% of the world’s tin and 90% of its rubber. 
Calling for-the development of resistance within 
China and for the use of Chinese Nationalist 
troops and other available. manpower in the 
Orient to stop Communist aggression, he said the 
U.S. had to strengthen its footholds from the 
Arctic to Australia and New Zealand or face an 
eventual attack on its mainland. 


Soviet Satellites Close U.S. Offices 


July 3—In ‘response to Hungary’s demand, the 
U.S. legation in Budapest closed its theatre and 
library after the Communist regime charged the 
services with covering spying activities. Two U.S. 
diplomats—Albert W. Sherer, Jr., and Ruth 
Tryon—were declared unacceptable by the Com- 
munists. A third, Mary Eich, on leave, was 
barred from returning to Hungary. The U.S., 
presumably in retaliation, asked Hungary July 15 
to recall 2 of its 4 legation members—Lajos Nagy 
and Peter Varkonyi. 

The Polish government Aug. 9 ordered the U.S. 
Information Services offices in Warsaw to close 
immediately. The U.S., in retaliation, ordered 
the New York Polish information office to close. 

. North Atlantic Treaty Organization announced 
plans to open an international defense college near 
Paris late in 1951 to train men for important 


-posts in the treaty organization. 


July. 7—ECA reported that $2,405,938,000 in 
economic and military aid for fiscal year 1951, in 
addition of self-help, raised the industrial output 
of Marshall Plan countries 40% above the 1938 
level. Agricultural production increased 9%. . . 
Explosions of tanks of liquefied propane gas stored 
by the Warren Petroleum Corp. in Port Newark, 
N.J., caused an estimated $5,000,000 damage and 
injured 12 persons. 

July 8—Sixty passengers. were injured when a 
westbound Santa Fe train left the tracks near 
Utica, Ill, . .. Winds of hurricane force hit Wis- 
consin, Iowa; Michigan and Minnesota, razing 
hundreds of buildings, wrecking communications 
and leaving 6 dead in the midwest. . 

July 12—In Milan, Italy, the 2nd congress of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions ended after an 8-day session during which 
delegates from 60 nations resolved to fight the 
slavery of dictatorship. 
with the World Federation of Trade Unions, citing 
that organization’s Communist ties. . . . Near 
Indianapolis, Ind., an explosion in a General 
Motors Corp. jet testing plant killed 7, injured 1. 

July 13—In London, the U.S. and Great Britain 
signed an agreement covering technical assistance 
(Point Four aid) to Great Britain’s independent 
overseas territories, paving the way for detailed 
pacts between the U.S. and the British territories. 

. . 627 American Boy Scouts left to attend the 
7th World Scout Jamboree at Bad Ischl, Austria. 
It ended Aug. 13. 

July 14—First U.S. warplanes assigned to North 
Africa landed at the Nouaceur airfield, a main 
U.S. base ‘under construction in Morocco. 


Abbey Theatre Burns 


July 18—An early morning fire swept Dublin’s 
Abbey Theatre, destroying the stage, scenery, dress- 
ing rooms and a collection of props dating from the 
founding of the theatre in 1904. . . . George 
Herman (Babe) Ruth left a net estate of $360,811 
when he died Aug. 16, 1948, according to an estate 
tax appraisal. 

July 19—Electrical storms in the northeastern 
U.S: caused 6 deaths and wide property damage. 

. New York City Board of Education banned 
the Communist party and the International Work- 
ers Order from using public school buildings and 
authorized similar bans against any otlier su)- 
versive organizations. ... Melbourne, Austratia 
reported a noon temperature of 39.6°, its coldest 
day in 50 years. Snowfalls in Victoria were the 
most widespread in 2 decades; thousands of per- 
sons saw snow for the first time. 


E. Dewey of New York 


hower, Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers — 


It rejected joint action, 
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July 2i—In a tentative compromise j 
ven control of a new Near 
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Suez through the 
M. Fech- — 
Commander. 


ary, 

the appointment of U.S. Adm. William 
teler as the NATO’s Supreme Allied 
Atlantic. The English 1, European 

waters, waters around “Norway and part of 
North Sea were not included in Adm. Fechtele: 
command. Adm. Robert B. Carney’s authority 
over U.S. forces was extended to include the — 
entire. Mediteranean. A frontier for Gibraltar — 


bursts and high winds left 11 persons dead or 7 
missing. = 4 


NATO Headquarters Opened 
July 23—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 


in Europe, officially opened the new Atlantic Treaty 
Hq. at Rocquencourt, France, He said the offices 
were sét up ‘‘to preserve peace and not to wage war — 
and to lift from the hearts of men the fear of 
cell -blocks and slave camps.’’ . Pres. Vincent 
Auriol of France assured the General that France * 
would live up to its North Atlantic Pact com- — | 
mitments. . . Randolph Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex., which trained 20,000 aviation cadets, 
graduated its last class. The base became a B-29 
combat crew training center. ai 

July 25—In Boston, Gen. of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur assailed the Administration’s foreign 
policy and attacked ‘‘appeasement on the battle- 
field,”’ presumably referring to fhe Korean peace 
negotiations. The General reiterated many of his 
views and lashed out with new criticism’ of the 
Administration. Apparently rejecting the conten- 
tion that the U.S. must “give boundlessly”’ to be 
assured allies in times of crisis, he main 
that the only safeguard against ‘ineptitude’ in 
leadership and the absence of domestic and inter- 
national programs was American enterprise, skill 
and courage. 

July 2?—Peiping radio announced regulations 
ordering Chinese churches to sever relations with 
American and other missions financed by U.S. 


funds. Airplane Disasters 


Air Force C-47 transport, attempting. to land 
in a fog, crashed July 1 at Ft. Dix, N. J., killing 
5, injuring 16. . . ..U.S. Air Force KB-29 flying 
tanker crashed and burned July 7, 40 miles from 
Prestwick, Scotland, killing the crew of ll. .. 
A Paulista Air Lines plane, enroute to Rio de 
Janeiro, crashed July 12 near Aracaju, 28 died. 
. . . In Gao, French West Africa, a French Army 
transport crashed July 12, killing 8, injuring 9. 
. .. 10 Royal Air Force men were killed ss 13 
in a crash 80 miles west of London, .<. . R.A.F. 
lost 7 crewmen and a 4-engined bomber in a 
crash July 14 near Lincoln, Eng. . . . A Korean 
airlift DC-4 headed for Tokyo with 38 aboard, 
vanished July 21 south of Anchorage, Alaska. 


1951—August 
WASHINGTON 


Aug. 1—President Truman proclaimed the sus- 
pension of tariff reductions for the Soviet Union. 
Communist China, Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Rumania, the Soviet zone of ‘Germany, the Soviet 
sector of Berlin, and all other satellites and 
Communist-dominated ‘lands. The Soviet Union| 
accused the U.S. Aug. 19 of increasing interna- 
tional tensions by ending the trade dgreement. 

-*. , Dept. of Defense announced it had al- 
located $35. 3 billion in the fiscal year ended June 
30 for equipment, construction, clothing, food and 
fuel... . U.S. on July 1 began paying part of the 
cost of its military occupation of Japan. The pro- 
gram, running until July 1, 1952, will cost $13,- 
450 000 aq monith, 

Aug. 3—Census Bureau reported 62,526,000 people 
were employed during July—an all- time peak. 

Aug. 6—Sen. William Benton (D.-Conn.) called 
for the resignation of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.) and his expulsion if he failed to resign 


—. 


Peay’. 


. billion. 
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following sa subcommittee report censuring Mc- 
Carthy’s alleged practices during the 1950 cam- 
Paign of Sen. John M. Butler (R.-Md.) who de- 
feated Sen. Millard E. Tydings, Dem. 

Aug. 7—President Truman asked Congress not 
to cut appropriations slated for the support of the 
U.N., the Pan-American Union and other interna- 
tional bodies. He said the budget item of $30,000,- 
000 for international organizations was not too 
great, adding that failure to support the various 
agencies would jeopardize U.S. leadership. 

Aug. 8—As the House began debate on the record 
$56 billion military appropriations bill, Rep. George 
H. Mahon (D.-Tex.) estimated that in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, the Korean war had cost $5 
. . . ICC permitted a 9% rise in railroad 
freight rates in the East, 6% in other sections. 
Railroads announced Aug. 10 that new rates would 
go into effect Aug. 28, with rises on grain ship- 
ments effective Sept. 12. 

Aug. 10—To protect vital industries in the event 
of atomic attack, the Government began a dis- 
persal program for new factories. As an incentive, 
President Truman ordered Federal agencies to 
grant dispersed plants defense orders and special 
tax privileges. . . . Dr. Edward U. Condon 
resigned as Dir., Bureau of Standards effective 
Sept. 30. . . Office of Price Stabilization ex- 
empted commodities of strategic importance to 
the defense program from price controls to prevent 
@ supply shortage. 

Senators Report on European Defense 

Aug. 11—Members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, who returned from a European 
tour July 23, reported that Gen. of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, 
NATO, might need more than the 6 U. S. di- 
visions already assigned to Europe. THisenhower 
said the U.S. should rush completion of military 
outposts in Europe or get out entirely. Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco informed the Senators that 
Spain could raise a 2,000,000-man army if equip- 
ment were supplied. France voiced objections to 
Spain’s entry into the Atlantic Pact as did Great 
Britain. Winston Churchill believed the British 
government should establish full relations with 
Spain and. said that the defense policy of the 
West depended on the atomic bomb stockpiles of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. Turkey expressed 
a desire to become a member of the Atlantic pact 
and Greece asked that it be given consideration as 
a base for attack rather than.as a place to defend. 

McCarthy’s Charges Refuted 

Aug. 14—Speaking at ceremonies dedicating 
American Legion Hq. in Washington, President 
Truman called on the people to put an end to 
character assassins and scandalmongers, some of 
them in Congress, who, by their irresponsible 
charges, attempted to make the people believe 
that the Government was corrupt and infested 
with communism. Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.) acknowledged that the attack, not mention- 
ing him by name, was directed against him and 
said he would ‘‘welcome it if the President wants 
to make ‘McCarthyism’ an issue in the campaign.”’ 

Sen. McCarthy, in a speech Aug. 22, criticized 
the President for av1948 order prohibiting Govern- 
ment officials from giving any Congressional com~- 
mittee information they might have on the loyalty 
of Government employees. He attacked Philip C. 
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Jessup, U.S. Ambassador-at-large, saying he was 
connected with 5 organizations named as Com- 
munist fronts by the Attorney General or by legis- 
lative committees. McCarthy named none of the 
groups. The Dept. of State said Aug. 23 that Mc- 
Carthy’s charges were without “any regard for 
the truth or the facts.’’ : 

Aug. 15—Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a study 
of 26 industries, reported the largest gain in man- 
hour output since World War II. In 24 of these 
industries output rate went up from 1949 to 1950 
and in 9 of them increases were 10% or better. 


Wage Adjustments Approved 


Aug. 16—Wage Stabilization Board announced it 
would permit above-ceiling wage increases to meet 
critical manpower needs where other methods had 
failed and if exceptions did not lead to general in- 
creases. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator approved Aug. 17 the Board’s cost- 
of-living wage formula through Mar. 1, 1952, per- 
mitting a’ 2% rise in wages, more in unusual cases, 
above the 10% limit of the old formula. Wages 
would be adjusted in accordance with the Govern- 
ment-published consumers price index, employers 
using either an escalator clause to adapt the cost- 
of-living formula, or a revision in wages, not more 
often than every- 6 months, to compensate for 
a rise in the price index. No downward adjust- 
ment was required in the latter method; an esca- 
lator clause could result in wage cuts. 

Aug. 17—President Truman authorized the re- 
lease of 25,000 tons of copper from the nation’s 
stockpile to ease a defense production shortage. A 
30,000-ton withdrawal was approved Sept. 29. 

Aug. 18—Dept. of Commerce reported an ay- 
erage income of $1,436 for each person in the U.S. 
in 1950, a gain of 9%, or $116, over 1949 and the 
highest dollar total in history. Incomes ranged 
from $698 in Mississippi to $1,909 in Delaware, 
with the District of Columbia showing $1,986 per 
person. The Dept. Aug. 19 reported that national 
production of goods and services had increased to 
a record annual rate of $325.6 billion for the 2nd 
quarter of 1951, ended in June. 


U. S. Cities Open to Atomic Attack 


Aug. 19—Civil Defense Administrator Millard 
Caldwell declared that not a single U.S. city was 
prepared to withstand an atomic attack, saying 
that 70 out of every 100 enemy planes could get 
through to their targets in the event of an air 
attack against the U.S. Despite Caldwell’s warn- 
ing and information by Rep. Melvin Price (D.- 
Ill.), member of both the House Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, that the Soviet Union had more and big- 
ger atomic bombs than previously credited to it, 
the House Aug. 20 cut 87% from the additional 
funds requested by President Truman for civil 
defense, passing a $1,677,000,000 appropriation. 

Aug. 20—Interim regulations issued by the Sal- 
ary Stabilization Board put a control on bonuses 
and profit-sharing payments to executives and 
other salaried employees, restricting the amount 
a concern paid to substantiaily the same amount 
it paid in 1950. 


Atomic Engines Under Construction 


Aug, 21—Navy announced that a contract had 
been awarded to the Electric Boat Co. of Groton, 
Conn., to build an atomic-powered submarine. 


U. S. Changes Policy Toward Spain; Britain, France Disapprove 


An agreement on U.S. use of Span- 
ish air and naval bases was reportedly 
reached between Adm. Forrest P. Sher- 

“man, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Gen. Francisco Franco in Madrid July 18. 
Franco was said to have offered troops for 
service outside Spain if U.S. economic and 
military aid were forthcoming. Great Bri- 
tain and France had previously objected 
to such an agreement, and Aneurin Bevan, 
former British minister, said July 22 that a 
U.S.-Spanish alliance would undermine 
British support of U.S. policy. Both coun- 
tries opposed Spain’s entry into the NATO, 
claiming that the Franco dictatorship was 
incompatible with the aims of the treaty. 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson reassured 
the 2 Western powers, said the NATO na- 
tions would continue to have priority on 
U.S. aid. He said Adm. Sherman sought 
an agreement to give Spain a part in West- 
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ern defense. 

Franco declared July 20, at the first ses- 
sion. of the new Spanish cabinet, more 
moderate and more strongly monarchist 
than its predecessor, that the rearmament 
of Spain and friendship with the West 
were important points in his policy. Presi- 
dent Truman said U.S. policy toward 
Spain was changed on advice of the Dept. 
of Defense. Washington disclosed July 22 
that Spanish military students would at- 
tend Army service schools to study U.S. 
weapons and methods. A U.S. military 
mission arrived in Madrid ‘Aug. 22, pre- 
sumably for inspection purposes and to 
explore the issue of Spain’s giving bases 
in return for U.S. aid. 

[Adm. Sherman, preparing to return to 
the U.S. after completing his mission in 
Spain, died July 22 in Naples, Italy, after 
2 heart attacks.] 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp. was awarded a con- 
tract to construct the power mechanisms for the 
submarine, not including the atomic furnace, ac- 
cording to an Aug. sar agg by Westing- 
house officials in Pittsburgh. 

The Air Force disclosed Sept. 5 that contracts 
had been awarded to the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. to build a plane to be powered by 
atomic energy, and to the General Electric Co. to 
develop a nuclear power plant for the plane. Offi- 
cials indicated that it might be years before the 
plane was completed. : 


Spy Rings in the U.S. 


Aug. 22—Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, for- 
mer intelligence chief for Gen. of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, told the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities that Russian spy rings 
patterned after the Richard Sorge spy group in 
Japan were operating in the U.S. He said that 
Shanghai police files indicated that Eugene Dennis, 
jailed Communist party leader, may have suc- 
ceeded Sorge as chief of the Shanghai espionage 
ring in 1933... . Felix E. Larkin of New York re- 
signed as general counsel for the Dept. of Defense. 

Aug. 23—President Truman asked Congress to 
repeal 3 amendments to the price control law— 
that permitting the seller to pass on to the con- 
sumer all cost increases since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, that prohibiting the imposition of 
livestock slaughtering quotas, and that calling for 
wholesale and retail price ceilings to show the 
same percentage .of profit as before the Korean 
war. . . U.S. and Israel signed a treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation—the first 
pact of its kind between Israel and another nation. 
Subject to ratification by both nations, it pro- 
vided for each government to accord to citizens 
and corporations of the other treatment no less 
favorable than that given its own citizens, en- 
dorsed standards to protect persons and property, 
affirmed principles of nondiscriminatory treatment 
of trade and shipping, and called for juridical 
conditions favorable to private investment that 
would help economic development. 


Consumers’ Price Index Rises 


Aug. 24—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
consumers’ price index rose from 185.2 to 185.5 
from mid-June to. mid-July—a -record. The 
rise gave 1,000,000 automobile workers a 1¢-an- 
hour increase and would give a similar increase to 
2,000,000 other workers covered by cost-of-living 
“‘escalator’’ contracts. 

Aug. 26—A preliminary report by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service showed the agency 
had cleared 663,509 aliens for entry into the U.S. 
in the fiscal year ended Jume 30. Of 205,313 
immigrants, 97,427 were displaced persons. 

Aug. 28—Dr, Vladimir Prochazka, new Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to the U.S., after saying he 


hoped to make relations between the 2 countries }' 


more cordial, was told by President Truman that 
the best way to improve U.S.-Czechoslovak rela- 
tions would be for Czechoslovakia to release Wil- 
lam N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent im- 
prisoned on espionage charges. Prochazka said 
Aug. 29 that Czechoslovakia would not ‘yield to 
pressure.” . .. President Truman signed an execu- 
tive order establishing the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency to purchase strategic materials, 
to encourage exploitation and mining of minerals 
and metals, to improve government-owned and 
private plants, to make subsidy payments, and to 
operate as a guaranteeing agency for financing un- 
der government contracts. Jess Larson, General 
Services Administrator, was to head the agency. 

Aug. 29—Salary Stabilization Board set up a 
3-man committee to study the salaries of execu- 
tives and stars of motion pictures, television, radio 
and the theatre. . . . Commodity Credit Corp., in 
carrying out farm price support for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, had a net loss of $345,599,000— 
mostly on eggs, milk, butter and potatoes. The 
agency had $1,766,784,000 invested in price sup- 
port loans and inventories. 


FOREIGN 

Aug. 1—Pravda, Soviet Communist party news- 
paper, printed in” full an article written for the 
paper by Herbert Morrison, British Foreign Secy. 
Morrison emphasized that British policy was 
aimed at preserving peace and avoiding war, 
Pravda replied that no other country had such 
freedom as the Soviet Union, said there was no 
truth in Morrison’s assertions that the West 
wanted to cooperate with Russia but because of 
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they were rapidly disappearing. 
Poles Flee “Terror Regime’”’ 


Aug. 2—Twelve Polish sailors mutinied and 
took their ship to Ystad, Sweden where they were 
granted political asylum Aug. 13. The rest of the 
crew returned with the vessel to Poland, leaving 
the mutineers who said they were ‘'tired of the 
terror regime.’’ Poland asked for the extradition 
of the seamen Aug. 15. ... Great Britain said 
it would end World War II bans on strikes and 
lockouts effective Aug. 14. . . . Japan and West 
Germany signed a trade pact in Tokyo calling 
for a yearly exchange of products and services 
valued at $30,000,000 

Aug. 3—U.S. and Greece signed a 10-year 
treaty of friendship and commerce to be indefi- 
nitely extended. unless terminated by either na- 
tion on 1-year’s written notice.... In Argentina, 
‘a strike of railroad employees, called Aug. 1 to 
break the Perén regime’s hold on organized labor, 
failed. The government invoked the mobilization 
decree, subjecting strikers to arrest as deserters. 

Aug. 5—In East Berlin, at the opening of the 
Communist world Youth Festival, about 100,000 
persons from all parts of the world pledged 
allegiance to Russia’s Premier Joseph Stalin. An 
estimated 2,000,000 youths took part in the pro- 
ceedings that ended Aug. 19. At a final parade 
delegates pledged to fight ‘‘against the arma- 
ment race’’ and for a ‘‘pact of peace’’ among the 
‘5 great powers. 

Aug. 8—The U.S. completed its $69,200,000 food 
aid program to help Yugoslavia overcome the 
effects of last summer’s droughts. A total of 
520,575 tons of food was delivered. 

Aug. 11—Ecuador accused Peru of attacking 
Ecuadorean posts in the disputed frontier regions 
of southern Ecuador. Peru said Ecuadorean troops 
had fired at Peruvian outposts. Representatives 
of the U.S., Brazil, Chile and Argentina met in 
Rio de Janeiro Aug. 29 and urged the 2 nations 
to avoid incidents that would jeopardize a final 
agreement. .. . The International Ruhr Authority 
set West Germany’s coal export quota at 6,200,000 
tons for the 4th quarter of 1951. 


Iraq Oil Pact 


Aug. 13—Iraq signed an agreement with 3 oil 
companies owned by Western interests—Iraq Pe- 
troleum, Basrah Oil and Mosul Oil—giving Iraq 
50% of profits before foreign tax deductions. 
Iraq was to be paid in crude oil and in cash for 
taxes and was permitted to bargain for in- 
creased royalties should other Near Eastern 
countries receive more favorable treatment in 
Shnilar agreements. Iraqi directors were to be 
jappointed to the companies and the concerns 
would train Iraqi workers. Iraq was free to 
dispose of part of its share of oil to any buyer, . 
selling the rest back to the companies. The 
companies would be required to pay Iraq £5,000,- 
000 a year for 2 -years should production be 
halted by ‘‘an act of God.” . . . Yugoslavia 
canceled $170,000,000 in capital construction debts 
of collective farms to raise the standard of living 
of the peasants. To revitalize the country’s 
economy the government brought out a new plan 
further decentralizing industry and adopting a 
limited form of the law of supply and demand to 
operate in the establishment of wage levels and 
in the production and sale of goods. Most of the 
profits would remain with producers, the govern- 
ment receiving a small percentage. 

Aug. 16—Great Britain announced a reimposi- 
tion of steel rationing, effective Dec. 3, with 
priority for export and defense industries on 
purchases of carbon steel. 

Aug 17—According to the British Treasury 
the country would have to shift 500,000 workers 
from civilian to defense work in the next 2 years, 
About 5% of Great Britain’s total labor force 
would then be engaged in rearmament work. The 
Food Ministry indicated that meat rations would 
be increased in September, but sugar supplies 
would be cut in November. ... The Dalai Lama, 
spiritual and temporal ruler of Tibet returned 
with his Cabinet to Lhasa, according te reports 
from Kalimpong, an Indian border town. 


Eva PerOn Refuses Nomination 


Aug. 22—In Buenos Aires, before a crowd of 
over 250,000 people, President Juan Perén and his 
\wife, Eva, subjected themselves to “the deci- 


. the Peronista nomination. 
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sion of the people,” accepting, in effect, a demand 


of the Peronistas that they run for President 
*- and Vice President of Argentina. 


The Superior 
Council announced after the rally that the Peréns 
‘would head its ticket in the November elections, 
but, on Aug. 31, Senora Perén declined to accept 
The party then named 
Vice Pres. J. Hortensio Quijano. 

Aug. 23—President Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
Was empowered to deal in foodstuffs, clothing and 
other goods to insure their distribution to the 
people, and to expropriate any goods necessary 
to the people’s life when owners refused to sell 
them at established prices. . To break the 
Soviet Union’s domination. of shipping on the 
Danube River, Yugoslavia announced its own 
Tules for navigation, declaring the regulations 
imposed by Russia to, be null and yoid. 

Aug. 24—Great Britain and Saudi Arabia 
reached an agreement ‘‘in principle’’ to settle 
the future status of 9 islands, a number of shoals 
and some frontier matters in their. dispute over 
territory in the Persian Gulf area. 


Aug. 29—Floods in Manchuria early in August | 


killed 1,800 persons with another 3,000 missing, 
according to the Mukden radio, . .. Turkey 
abolished its State Seaways: Administration, re- 
turning shipping to private industry through a 
new corporation, Denizcilik Bankasi. 

Aug. 31—Great Britain and Japan signed a pact 
to relax payments restrictions between’ the ster- 
ling area and Japan, opening the way for in- 
ereased trade between the 2 nations. 


UNITED NATIONS — 


Aug. 1—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development reported a net income of $15,- 
156,947 for the fiscal year ended June 30—against 
$13,698,398 for the previous year. Loans totaling 
$297,080,000 for the year brought commitments 
to $1,113,525,000. The bank had 49 members and 
a subscribed capital of $8,338,500,000. Sweden 
became the 50th member Aug. 31 of the bank and 
the International Monetary Fund—subscribing to 
$100,000,000 in the bank and being allotted a 
quota of $100,000,000 in the fund. ... Iran and the 
U.N. concluded an agreement calling for the 
assignment of 11 technical experts to aid in the 
development of Iran’s resources and communica- 
tions. 

Aug. 8—J. Donald Kingsley, dir., Korean Re- 
construction Agency, reported that pre-war Korea’s 
economic structure—an agricultural south and an 
industrial north—no longer existed. He put 
Korean war damage at about $2 billion and said 
that 42 of pre-war North Korea’s population, 
about 4,500,000, had migrated south. 


U.S. Rejects Suppression of News 


Aug. 14—In Geneva, at a meeting of the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, the U.S. rejected the 
proposed treaty on freedom of information. U.S, 
delegate Walter Kotschnig cited items in the 
draft incompatible with U.S. ideas on freedom 
to publish and criticize. The U.S. hit at articles 
of the draft permitting suppression of news and 
prosecution of publications for publishing ma- 
terial that would injure feelings or undermine 
friendly relations; A 10 to 7 vote in the Council’s 
Social Committee Aug. 16 defeated a proposal to 
convene a plenipotentiary conference to sign the 
convention. The Committee adopted a U.S. reso- 
lution 13 to 3 condemning the’persecution and 
punishment of news correspondents ‘‘faithfully’”’ 
duties. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the Soviet Union opposed. 


Resolution to End Egyptian Blockade 


Aug. 16—Great .Britain, France and the U.S. 
introduced a resolution in the Security Council 
asking Egypt to lift its blockade of Suez Canal 
traffic bound for Israel. Egyptian delegate. Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey, answering British charges that 
the blockade heightened tension in the Near 
East, said that British troops stationed in Egypt 
were an ‘overflowing’ contribution to tension. 
On Sept. 1, the Council 8 to 0, with Russia, India 
and China abstaining, called on Egypt to end 
the blockade. 

Aug. 17—U.S. gave the U.N.. $2,000,000 for the 
organization’s program of technical aid to under- 
developed nations, bringing U.S. contributions to 
$10,000,000, . . . Dr. Thomas E. Benner, former 
Dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Illinois, was named by the Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization as U.N. Education 
Officer for Korean reconstruction. He was to devise 


a program for restoring educational services for 
which $100,000 has been allocated. 

Aug 20—Lt. Gen William E. Riley, chief of the 
U.N, truce organization in Palestine, reported to 
the Security Council incidents in which Israeli 
interference blocked’ U.N. efforts to resettle Arabs 
in the demilitarized zone between Israel and 
Syria. He,said the Huleh project had reached 
the point where it must either stop or extend 
into the demilitarized zone. 


; Ruling On Employee Dismissals 

Aug. 25—A 3-man tribunal, headed by Maha- 
rajah Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, ruled, in a case 
involving 5 staff members contesting their dis- 
missal, that all staff members, even those on 
temporary contract, had the right to appeal 
dismissal or non-renewal of contract and that 
every U.N. employee was entitled to hear the 
reasons for his dismissal and to appeal. Secy. 
Gen. Trygve Lie contended that only perma- 
nently contracted employees had the right~ of 
appeal and that he was under no obligation to 
give reasons for dismissing temporary workefs 
or for not renewing fixed-term contracts. The 
tribunal ordered the U.N. Sept. 4 to reinstate 2 
of the employees on the ground that they had 
not received their full legal rights but upheld 
the 3 other dismissals, Secy. Lie refused Sept. 25 
to rehire the 2 dismissed employees. 

West Germany Competes with Britain 

Aug. 26—Economic Commission for Europe pub- 
lished data showing Western Germany’s advance- 
ment as a supplier of manufactured goods to 
Europe and Great Britain’s corresponding de- 
cline. In the period from Oct., 1950, to. Mar., 
1951, Germany’s exports of metals and manu- 
factures to the rest of Europe came to 182% 
of the value of British exports, chemicals to 
208% and all manufactured goods to 76%. 

Aug. 28—In Geneva, Economic and Social Coun- 
cil approved 14 to 0, with 3 abstentions, a Paki- 
stan-Philippine plan to annually ~take up the 
problem of reducing unemployment and under- 
employment in backward regions. 

Aug. 31—Chinese delegation advised that Com- 
modore Kao Ju-fun would replace Lt. Gen. Mow 
Pong tsu as September ch., Military Staff Com- 
mittee. Mow and an aide were ordered back to 
Formosa Aug. 21 to answer charges of failing 
to account for $19,440,000 in Chinese Nationalist 
funds for aviation procurement.. Mow countered 
with charges of corruption in the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government on Formosa. 


POLITICS 

Aug. 2—President Truman said he did not 
think Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
European assignment would keep the General 
from running for President in 1952 if he wanted 
to enter the race. 

Aug. 3—Gov. Fielding Wright of Miss., 1948 
States Rights. candidate for vice president, pre- 


dicted that the Southern Democrats would again , 


withdraw from the national party before they 
accepted President Truman as a 1952 candidate, 

Aug. 20—Vice President Alben W. Barkley, 
emphasizing that he had no information on 
President Truman’s intentions, said that the 
President could win in 1952 even if Gen. Bisen- 
hower were the Republican nominee. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

Aug 8—Dept. of Agriculture forecast a near- 
record cotton crop of 17,266,000 bales and eased 
export limitations imposed when a_ shortage 
threatened last winter. . . . Employment in the 
iron and steel industry reached a record level 
of around 674,200 persons in June, according 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Aug. 12—Despite increased taxes and higher 
costs, 25 major manufacturing industries, accord- 
ing to the FTC, showed 1950. profit rates sub- 
stantially higher than those of 1940. Highest 
increases were in motor vehicles, industrial 
chemicals, petroleum refining, matches, rayon 
and glassware. Tobacco industries declined. 


GENERAL . 


Aug. 1—The U.S. Army returned to the House 
of Hesse in Germany about 14 or $600,000 worth 
of the treasure stolen from Kronberg Castle 
near Frankfort by 3 Army officers in 1946. 

Aug. 5—U.S. lifted the dependent travel ban 
imposed July, 1950, permitting families of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel to enter Japan in 
limited numbers starting in November, 1951. 
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Cadets Break Honor Code 


Aug. 1—U.S. Military Academy at West Point 
Riqauced that after a 2-month investigation, 
80 out of 90 cadets involved admitted cheating 
during examinations. Cadets facing dismissal 
charged they had been thréatened with prison 
or loss of citizenship, Maj. Gen. Frederick A. 
Irving, superintendent of the academy, said 
coercion had not been used. Officials, declaring 
the cadets to be ‘‘basically honorable,’’ never- 
theless insisted on expulsion of the group. Notre 
Dame University disclosed Aug 21 that an anony- 
mous donor had offered to pay expenses of any 
or all of the accused cadets at that school if 
they. did not engage in varsity sports—21 of 38 
applicants were accepted. By Aug. 30, 75 of 82 
departed cadets had received separation orders. 
Gen. Irving said Sept. 5 that the cheating had 
been carried on by a ring organized in 1949. He 
said the honor code would be kept and defended 
thé examination system. West Point regarded the 
case as closed, and the names of the dismissed 
cadets would never be made public by the academy. 

The cadets, according to an Army spokesman, 
could be reappointed to the Academy. On Sept. 19, 
instructions were issued to all commands to accept 
the dismissed cadets for enlistment, attendance at 
Officer candidate schools, or for commissions 
through channels other than West Point. 
. .. At White Sands, N. Mex., a Viking rocket 
set a record for single-stage rockets, climbing 
to 135 miles and reaching a speed of 4,100 m.p.h. 
.. . Attempts to organize New York City’s police 
force led Police Commissioner George P. Monag- 
han to forbid members of the force to join any 
union. He ordered those who had done so to 
withdraw or face disciplinary action. The order 
was modified Aug. 11 to permit policemen to belong 
to unions other than the Transport Workers 
Union, C.I.O0. A request by the T.W.U. for 
a temporary injunction to restrain Commissioner 
Monaghan from. disciplining policemen joining 
the union was denied Aug. 23 by New York Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles D. Breitel. 

Aug. 10—A Marine troop train and a Kansas 
City Southern streamliner collided head-on near 
Simmesport, La., killing 11 and injuring 60. 

Aug. 12—A heat wave in Texas killed 31 people 
in 9 days. Temperatures reached 116°. 


OSS Officer Murdered 


Aug. 15—Dept. of Defense disclosed that Maj. 
William V. Holohan of New York, an OSS offi- 
cer, had been. murdered in Italy in 1944 by 2 
U.S. soldiers, All 3 were on an undercover mis- 
sion. The Dept. named former Lt. Aldo Icardi, 
how residing on Long Island, and former Sat. 
Carl G. LoDolce of Rochester, N.Y. Icardi denied 
implication, and LoDolce repudiated a confession 
he made in August, 1950 confirming the stories of 2 
Italian partisans implicated in the plot. The 2 
Italians were to be tried in Italy in September. 
An Italian court requested the extradition of the 
2 Americans, but failing in that, would try them 
in absentia, 

Aug. li—An agreement between the U.S. and 
Thailand made 125,000 tons of natural rubber 
available to the U.S, and to private American 
interests in the next 142 years through regular 
trade channels at world market prices. . . . 
Adolf Hitler’s yacht, the Grille, was cut into scrap 
at Bordentown, N. J. 


Jewish Population of Europe Drops 


Aug. 18—Estimates by the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the World Jewish Congress showed that 
over 4,300,000 Jews had left Europe in the last 
century, 3,600,000 leaving prior to 1939.° In 1850, 
Europe had 88% of the world Jewish population, 
in 1950 it retained 24.5%. The Institute reported 
that 71% of the Jews remaining in Europe at the 
start of World War II perished—5,800,000 killed 
by the Nazis and 200,000 dying in battle... A 
hurricane in the West Indies killed 148 persons, 
left 25,000 homeless, wiped out the old city of 
Port Royal, and severely damaged, Kingston, Ja- 
maica. The storm, causing $50,000,000 damage 
in the Jamaica area, swept across the Yucatan 
peninsula Aug. 19 and hit Tampico Aug, 22. Heavy 
rains Aug. 23 caused a dam at Cardenas, Mexico 
to give way, flooding the town and causing 31 
deaths; 14 persons were missing. 


Remington Decision Reversed 


Aug. 22—U.S. Court of Appeals unanimously 
reversed the Feb, 7 perjury conviction of William 
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The court sent the case back to the lower 2 
for retrial, saying A of Judge 
Gregory F. Noonan's charge to the jury formed 
the basis for the reversal. Judge Noonan, accord- 
ing to ‘the higher court, had been indefinite in 


discussing direct evidence of overt acts. Reming- 
ton has-been*free in $7,000 bail pending decision 
on his appeal. 

Aug. 24—Eight men were killed and 10 injured 
by a dynamite explosion that blasted a dam and 
tunnel project near Wondervu, Colo. . ., A train 
wreck at Sanry-sur-Nied, ahout 10 miles east - 
of Metz, France, took the lives of 20 persons, — 
including 6 Americans; 30 were injured. 

Aug. 25—W. Averell Harriman, President Tru- 
man’s personal representative, arrived in Bel- 
grade from Teheran to confer with Marshal 
Tito on U.S. aid to Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 27—In Lake Charles, La., 5 newspapermen 
and 3 members of a people’s action group were 
indicted on charges of defaming a number 
local officials and 3 convicted gamblers. Cam- 
paigning to wipe out crime, they had accused 
the officials of lax law enforcement and the 
gamblers of being criminals. Indictments against 
the 3 members of the people’s action group were 
dropped Oct. 1. 


Labor Policy Committee Dissolved 


Aug. 28—The 9-month old United Labor Policy 
Committee, by which the A.F.L. and the C.I.0. 
sought to cope with defense mobilization problems, 
was dissolved as a result of A.F.L. withdrawal. 
William Green, pres., A.F.L., pointing out the 
‘temporary basis’’ of the committee, said its 
operations could not substitute for organic unity 
between the 2 unions. Philip Murray, pres., 
C.1.0., commented that the A.F.L. had ‘‘scuttled 
a method of interunion cooperation’’ acclaimed 
by union members and by the public. ... The 
Army’s 2-week maneuver, ‘Exercise Southern 
Pine,’” ended with the 110,000 troops involyed 
receiving high praise from Lt. Gen. John R. 
Hodge, maneuver dir. Deficiencies in training 
and in equipment were disclosed, most notable 
being a shortage of communications equipment. 

Aug. 30—In Jerusalem, the 23rd World Zionist 
Congress closed after unanimously adopting a 
resolution asking Israel for legal status authorizing 
it to coordinate Jewish groups in Israel working 
for the absorption and settlement of immigrants. 
A declaration was made pledging cooperation with 
the Israeli government. Rabbi Israel Goldstein 
was re-elected pres. of the organization Aug. 27. 
. . . Ex-president Herbert Hoover, at the Iowa 
State Fair in Des Moines, said the greatest danger 
faced by the U.S. was not invasion by foreign 
armies but that the U.S. might ‘‘commit suicide 
by complaisance with evil.’’ Citing favoritism in 
government, he calléd for a) return to decency 
in public life. . . . U.S. Navy announced that on 
June 11 its supersonic experimental plane, the 
D-558-2 Douglas Skyrocket had surpassed all 
altitude and speed records, indicating it had 
broken the. 72,394-ft. balloon record and had 
reached a speed of around 1,000 m.p-h. 

Aug. 31—A British twin-jet Canberra, piloted 
by R. P. Beaumont, 31-year-old World War II 
ace, flew from Aldergrove Field, near Belfast, 
northern Ireland to Gander, Nfld., in 4 hrs. 19 
min., breaking the unofficial record set Feb. 21 
by a. similar plane. Distance, 2.073 mi., was 
flown at an average of 480.2 m.p.h, The sun 
made the distance in 342 hrs. 


Airplane Accidents 


A 4-engine Navy patrol plane crashed at the 
mouth of the Puget Sound Aug. 6, killing 9 men. 
. . . A Navy patrol bomber crashed on Amak 
Island Aug. 12, killing 12 men aboard. ...A 
4-engine B-50 bomber hit an apartment house 
in Seattle Aug. 13, killing 11... . A T-33 Shooting 
Star type jet trainer crashed near McGuire Air 
Force Base in N.J. Aug. 20, killing 2 pilots, 11 
artillery trainees and injuring 20. . . . An 
Indian Air Force plane crashed Aug. 20 near 
Poona airport, killing 11 aboard. ... In a take-off 
crash Aug. 23 of a PBY Catalina at Atlanta, Ga., 
8 naval reservists died. .. . At Summit Air Field 
in Alaska, a C-47 crashed in flames Aug. 23, 
killing 9 men. . . . A DC-6B transport plane 
crashed 20 miles from Onkland, Calif., Aug. 24; 
all 50 aboard perished. . .. A Navy P4Y-2 crashed 
Aug. 31 on Tanaga Island in the Aleutians; 9 of 
10 aboard were killed. 


1951—September 


WASHINGTON 


Sept. 1—Nathan P. Feinsinger, vice ch., suc- 
ceeded Dr. George W. Taylor as ch., Wage Stabiliz- 
ation Board, ; 

Sept. 6—U.S. and Portugal signed an agreement 
in Lisbon giving the U.S. new rights in the Azores 
and bringing the islands into the NATO network. 

Sept. %—Office of Price Stabilization approved 
increases of 5 to 6% in manufacturers’ prices. for 
new automobiles. . . . In Addis Ababa, the U. S. 
and Ethiopia signed a treaty of amity and eco- 
nomic. relations. . . . U.S. signed agreements Sept, 
7-9 with Vietnam,’ Cambodia and Laos formally 
allocating $23,500,000 in Marshall Plan aid ex- 
tended to them during the last fiscal year. Under 
the pacts, the ECA asked Congress for about $30,- 
000,000 to aid the 3 countries next year. 


Lovett Succeeds Marshall 


Sept. 12—Gen. of the Army George C. Marshall 
retired as Secy. of Defense. Robert A. Lovett suc- 
ceeded him Sept. 17. President Truman nominated 
William C. Foster to take over Lovett’s job as 
Deputy Defense Secy. Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
Deputy ECA Administrator, was named Actg. ECA 
Administrator, to succeed Foster. . . . President 
Truman proclaimed Oct. 24 as United Nations Day. 

Guided Missile Squadron ‘Formed 

Sept. 13—Air Force announced it would create a 
squadron to operate B-61 Matador robot bombers, 
probably to support ground troops. 

Sept. 16—The Dept. of Commieyce’ reported that 
American income had risen from $87 billion in 


1929 to $239 billion in 1950—an increase of 175%. 


Gross national production had increased from $104 
billion to $283 billion. 

Sept. 17—-Dept. of Defense arid 6th Army Ha. in 
San Francisco announced that units ‘would get 
field training with ‘new tactical atomic weapons 
at the AEC testing grounds at Frenchman’s Flat, 
Nev. . . . Salary Stabilization Board limited the 


_ total merit and length-of-service increases a firm 


might give in a-year without the board’s ‘ap- 
proval to 6% of*the base salaries of its employees. 
The Wage Stabilization Board adopted ‘a policy to 
correct wage rates among factories and to prevent 
inereases from exceéding stabilized levels for’ simi- 
lar work in an industry or area. 


Truman Veto Overriddén 


Sept. 18—The Senate, 68 to 9, followed the 
House of Representatives in overriding President 
Truman’s veto of a bill giving special: pensions to 
helpless veterans disabled in civil life—the first 
bill to become law this year over a'veto. The law 
(P.L. 149) provided for $120-a-month pensions for 
yeterans (of the Spanish-American War, the 2 
World Wars and the Korean War) with under 
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$1,000 yearly income if single and under $2,500 with. 
dependents. Estimated initial cost was $16,700,000. 

Sept. 23—In a letter to President Truman, for- 
mer Vice President Henry A. Wallace denied as- 
sertions that Democratic policy during the Roose- 
velt administrations had been “‘soft'’ toward 
China. He said the recommendations of his 1944 
trip to China were anti-Communist and were not 
influenced by Owen J. Lattimore or John Carter 
Vincent, his advisers. He pointed out in a letter to 
the President Sept. 19 that Lattimore had nothing 
to do with his reports-and that Vincent agreed 
with him in an important recommendation - to 
strengthen Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists—mak- 
ing anti-Communist Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
China commander in place of Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who advocated arming the Chinese Com- 
munists on the ground that they alone were fight- 
ing the Japanese, Wallace said he was making this 
information available because Lattimore and Vin- 
cent had been accused before the Senate internal 
security subcommittee in August of being ‘‘mem- 
bers of the Communist party’’ while serving with 
Wallace on his China mission. Louis F. Budenz 
had testified that Wallace was influenced by 
“Communists” like Vincent and Lattimore into 
following the party line on-the mission. On Sept. 
24, Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N. Y.) repeated 
his request that the Senate inquire into charges 
that the subcommittee had accepted ‘‘demonstrably 
false’’ testimony from Budenz. 

Raymond Dennett, former secy., Institute of 
Pacific Relations, told the Senate internal security 
subcommittee Sept. 26 that a 1944 ‘‘free Asia’’ 
pamphlet turned out for the institute by Wallace 
was actually. written by Prof. Owen Lattimore’s 
wife. Wallace said he had dictated ideas on a 
pamphlet to Mrs, Lattimore, and she had put 
them together. Mrs. Lattimore told the committee 
July 13 in closed session that she had written the 
pamphlet but the ‘‘ideas were Wallace’s.”’ 

Harold E, Stassen told the subcommittee Oct. 6, 
that*papers of the late Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
and excerpts from the diaries of the late James 
V. Forrestal would support his assertions of Oct. 1 
that the Dept. of State had long followed a soft 
policy toward the Chinese Communists. Vanden- 
berg’s diary disclosed that President Truman’s top 
advisers favored ending aid to the Chinese Nation- 
alists in 1949 because of the danger of Nationalist 
regime collapsing and supplies falling into the 
hands .of the Communists. 

Sept. 25—Dept. of Commerce reported net in- 
debtedness of government, business firms and 
individuals in the U.S. totaled $484 billion at the 
end of 1950, a 9% increase over 1949. 


385,000 Face End of Draft Deferments 
Sept. 26—In accordance with the draft law 
passed in June, President Truman signed new 


regulations calling for the reclassification of about 
235,000 childless married men from 3-A to 1-A un- 


Czech Engineer Drives Train into Occupied Germany to Escape Communism 


In a desperate break for freedom from 
Communist oppression, a Czech locomo- 
tive engineer, Jaroslav Konvalinka, 41, 
drove a 4-car ‘passenger train across the 
border from Czechoslovakia to the Amer- 
ican Zone of Occupation in Germany, 
Sept. 11. He took the train past its last 
scheduled stop at As, Czechoslovakia, and 
into the West German border village of 
Selb-Ploeszberg, while his friend Karel 
Truksa, 31, former stationmaster, held a 
gun on the Communist fireman. Other 
anti-Communists guarded against inter- 
Vention by the rest of the crew. _ 

Konvalinka, his wife and 2 children, 
and 28 other refugees were granted asy- 
lum in Germany by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner Sept. 12, The 77 other passen- 
gers were returned to Czechoslovakia 
Sept. 13. The engineer declared it was 
‘no longer bearable to live in an East 
European state,” and said the difference 
between the Communist regime in Czech- 
oslovakia and the German occupation rule 
was “merely that the Nazis were frankly 
and openly brutal while the Communists 
are underhanded, but just as brutal.’’ He 
expressed a desire to go to the U.S., but 
added he would return to a free Czecho- 


slovakia. Truksa, released in March, 1950, 
from a Communist concentration camp, 
said: “I want to go anywhere that I can 
live without the police.” 

Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, U.S.A.F. ret., ch. 
Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign, an- 
nounced Sept. 24 that Canada had ac- 
cepted many of the group for resettlement 
under the sponsorship of the International 
Rescue Committee, private U.S. group. 
Immigration difficulties detained, many of 
the refugees, but 11 reached Halifax, N.S., 
Oct. 24, Konvalinka and Truksa arrived 
in New York with their families Nov. 19. 

Maxmilian Jiri Lom, head of the Amer- 
ican section of the Czechoslovak foreign 
trade ministry and expert on the US., 
fled to the U.S. zone of Germany with his 
wife and 4-year-old daughter on Sept. 24. 
. .. Ten Czechoslovaks; failing in their 
attempt to drive a homemade armored, 
ear across the border to Germany, Oct. 
17, succeeded on foot after a running gun 
battle with Czechoslovak guards. ... Jiri 
Fisl, deputy chief of the Czechoslovak 
military mission in Berlin, resigned Oct. 
17. He was permitted to remain in West 
Germany with his wife and son. 


less they had other grounds for deferment, and 
lowered the induction test passing score from 70 
to 65, making an estimated 150,000 4-F’s eligible. 

Sept. 27—In Geneva, contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade adopted, 
24 to 1, a declaration freeing the U.S. from its 
trade obligations for non-discriminatory treatment 
of Czechoslovakia. President Truman Oct. 2 for- 
mally ordered all trade benefits to Czechoslovakia 
to end Noy. 1. Imports will stop. 

McCarthy’s Expulsion Asked; Jessup Cleared 

Sept. 28—Sen. William Benton (D.-Conn.) told 
a Senate subcommittee that Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) had perjured himself while cam- 
paigning against alleged Communists in the Dept. 
of State. Sen. Benton, listing 10 major cases of 
Misconduct, demanded Sen. McCarthy's expulsion 
from the Senate. Sen. McCarthy, in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., refused to ‘‘take the time’’ to answer the 
charges. . . . Federal Loyalty Review Board up- 
held the Dept. of State’s loyalty clearance of Am- 
bassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup. . . .. In Wash- 
ington, Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent of 
Canada proposed to President Truman that Cana- 
da alone build the St. Lawrence Seaway. Presi- 
dent Truman, favoring joint development, indi- 
cated that he would support Canada’s action if 
Congress did not give early approval to the proj- 
ect... . A Federal court ruled that E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
and the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
Great Britain, had conspired to divide munition 
and chemical markets in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. The Government announced it 
would ask for the compulsory licensing of du- 
Pont nylon patents. 

Sept. 29—Bureau of the Census announced that 
the new center of population of the U.S. was 8 
miles north-northwest of Olney, Ill.—42 miles 
west. and 744 miles south of the 1940 center near 
Carlisle, Ind. 

Sept. 29—In Washington, critical copper and 
zine supplies were allocated to 37 anti-Communist 
countries by a 28-nation raw materials conference. 
The allocations, covering the 3-month period start- 
ing Oct. 1, gave the U.S. 333,770 of 677,160 metric 
tons of copper and 228,460 metric tons of zinc from 
the 469,260-ton total. Great Britain received 91,- 
690 tons of copperand 60,250 tons of zinc, West 
Germany was 3rd and France ‘4th. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 1—In New Zealand, Prime Minister Sidney 
Holland’s Nat’l party government was returned to 
power, winning 50 seats to Labor's 30, the general 
election giving him a public vote of confidence for 
his use of troops early in the year to defeat a Com- 
munist-supported waterfront strike. 


British Trades Congress Meets 


Sept. 3—In Blackpool, Eng., the Trades Union 
Congress opened its annual conference with 900 
delegates representing almost 8,000,000 union 
members. Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor. of the Ex- 
ehequer, addressing the Congress Sept. 4, said that 
the rearmament program and the Korean war had 
forced prices up to the point where the same 
amount of imports cost £1,000,000,000 more today 
than a year ago, Warning of a lower standard of 
living, he maintained that the alternative to cut- 
ting imports was increased productivity. The dele- 
gates pledged themselves Sept. 5 to support the 
Labor government, rejected the neutralist views of 
Aneurin Bevan, and voted unanimously for a reso- 
lution to break diplomatic relations with Spain. 
. . « Iraq reported the signing of a treaty of 
friendship with Spain, establishing diplomatic re- 
lations and exchanging political privileges. 

Sept. 8—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. of 
India was elected president of the governing Con- 
gress party following the resignation of Purshot- 
tamdas Tandon. Nehru’s victory gave him the 
power to appoint the party’s working committee 
and the election.board, which chooses candidates. 


Coalition in Greece 


Sept. $—In elections in Greece, Field Marshal 
Alexander Papagos’ Greek Rally won 114 of 258 
Parliamentary seats, Nat’l Progressives took 74, 
the Liberals under former Premier Sophocles 
Venizelos won 57, Communists 10, Populists 2 and 
the Agrarians 1. Papagos refused to form a coali- 
tion. government Sept. 28, and on Sept. 29 King 
Paul named Gen. Nicholas Plastiras to head a 
coalition with the Liberals. Plastiras was sworn 
in as Premier Oct, 27, Venizelos was named Deputy 


Ot 
sives, 6 Liberals and 7 
. 13—Allied 


over West Germany. Czechoslovakia protested. _ 

Sept. 20—East and West Germany signed a 
$230,000,000 trade agreement, effective only if 
East Germany ended its road tax on non-Soviet 
vehicles using the autobahn between West Ger- 
many and West Berlin imposed Sept. 1 and rang- 
ing from $2.38 for an automobile to over $20 for a 
heavy truck. Implementation of the pact was sus- 
pended by the Allies Oct. 24 because restrictions on 
Berlin’s trade with West Germany had not been 
lifted. The Allied High Commission ‘announced 
Oct. 25 that it would no longer check German 
trade treaties with Western nations, but it would 
retain the right to examine and veto trade pacts 
made with Communist-dominated countries. 

Sept. 22—In Australia, voters rejected a pro- 
posal by Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies gov- 
ernment asking for power to outlaw the Com- 
munist party. . . . At the national census Oct. 
1, 1950, Japan’s population was 83,200,000; esti- 
mated as of June, 1951, it was 84,200,000. 

Sept. 23—Premier Chou En-lai reported to a 
Communist political group in Peiping that ‘Com- 
munist China had an armed peasant army of over 
12,800,000. This was in addition to regular armies 
estimated at 2,000,000 to 4,000,000. 

Sept. 26—Yugoslavia imposed temporary food 
rationing effective Oct. 1 as a stop-gap measure 
pending approval of legislation to reorganize the 
country’s economic system. An il-man unit was 
designated Oct. 10 to plan and coordinate economic 
and industrial development. 

Sept. 27—West German Parliament unanimous- 
ly approved Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s offer 
to begin negotiations with Israel and Jewish 
groups on restitution for wrongs done to Jews 
in Germany. 

The Bundestag, answering East German sug- 
gestions to hold discussions on reunification, 
listed 14 conditions for a vote. Premier Otto 
Grotewohl, East Germany, said Oct. 10 that most 
of the 14 points were acceptable for discussion, but 
added that West Germany had passed over matters 
brought up by East Germany, mainly the quick 
conclusion of a peace treaty and the withdrawal of 
occupation forces. . . . Italy and Japan exchanged 
notes ending the state of war between them. 


Revolt in Argentina Fails 


Sept. 28—A revolt against the Perén regime in 
Argentina by factions of the country’s armed 
forces was crushed by loyal troops. Over 40 fugitive 
officers fled to Uruguay; 33 Air Force officers were 
dismissed, Navy Minister Enrique Garcia resigned 
Sept. 29; Air Minister Cesar Ojeda quit Oct. 2. 
The new Navy Minister, Anibal Olivieri an- 
nounced a complete shake-up in the naval com- 
mand Oct. 2. A decree, declaring a state of civil 
war, approved by the Deputies Sept. 28, prohibited 
political gatherings. Retired Gen. Benjamin 
Menendez was sentenced Oct. 4 to 15 years in 
prison for leading the revolt; 7 other army officers 
received sentences ranging from 3 to 6 years. 
President Perén said Oct. 1 that the revolt stemmed 
from the activities of Spruille Braden, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Argentina in 1945. He accused Braden 
of continually working to cause civil war in Ar- 
gentina. Braden, in New York, said the charges 
were ridiculous, 

A statement by the subsecretariat of informa- 
tion said Sept. 29 that Eva Perén was suffering 
from anemia and was receiving blood transfusions. 
She underwent an operation Nov. 6... . East Ger- 
many signed a-4-year trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union, sending Russia heavy industrial 
equipment in return for Russian raw materials. * 

Sept. 30—At Scarborough, Eng., right and left 
wings of the Labor party joined together to 
endorse an election manifesto avoiding issues 
controversial within the party. But later develop- 
ments showed a swing to the left. Aneurin Bevan 
and his supporters were re-elected to the Nat’l 
Executive Committee of the party. Four ministers 
on the committee, who remained loyal to Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee when Bevan resigned, 
were defeated, including Defense Minister Emanuel 
Shinwell. He lost his seat to a Bevan supporter, 
Mrs, Barbara Castle, giving the Bevan forces 4 of 
the 7 seats in the political section, which usually 
provides leadership of the party. Other supporters 
of the rearmament program were rejected. Con- 
vention delegates felt that the U.S. was as much 
a threat to world peace as the Soviet Union. 


ies UNITED NATIONS 
Sept. 18—In Geneva, with the Soviet bloc 
Objecting, the Economic and Social Council set 
up. a Restrictive Business Practices Committee to 
investigate on an, international. level cartels and 
other practices hindering production, trade and 
living standards. Ten nations comprise the com- 
mittee: Belgium, Canada, France, India, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Sweden, United Kingdom, Uruguay, and 
the U.S., which suggested the creation of the 
group. . . . International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development gave 2 loans totaling $70,000,000 
to the Belgian government to aid in a 10-year 
development program for the Belgian Congo. 
Sept. 18—In Geneva, Economic and Social 
Council voted to discontinue the Economic, Em- 
ployment and Development Commission at least 
through 1954, and to permit the Population, Fiscal, 
Statistical, Status of Women, Transport’ and 
Social Commissions to meet once in every 2 
years, leaving only the Narcotics and the Human 
Rights Commissions on an annual schedule. 


Palestine Plan Rejected 


Sept. 24—In Paris, Ahmed Chukairy, Arab 
spokesman, rejected many of the proposals of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission’s plan for 
Palestine as unneeded, since they were provided 
for-in the armistice agreement. He said he could 
see no purpose in a non-aggression pact proposed 
by Israel, the armistice.agreement itself amount- 
ing to such a pact. £ , : 

Sept. 26—Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Sir Mo- 
hammed Zafrullah Khan,. asked the Security 
Council to again seek India’s, agreement on a 
plan for the demilitarization-of Kashmir. He 
said that Pakistan, prepared to.settle all. dif- 


ferences with. India through. arbitration and ne- | 


gotiation, could. not approye..of .any plan to 
partition Kashmir... “ vo 43 
POLITICS : f 

Sept. 9—A nation-wide -poll. of . Republican: 


officials’ on their. choice of a 1952. presidential 
candidate, takem by the Nat’l-Republican. Round- 
up Committee, ranked. Sen. Robert .A.- Taft of 
Ohio first, Gen, of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
second, and Gen. of the Army Dwight.D. Eisen- 
hower third. 

Sept. 13—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
in Washington to report to President Truman on 
his tour of the Pacific, met with Republican 
Senators, including James H. Duff of Pennsylvania 
and Irving M. Ives of New York. Admitting that 


' President's Security Order Challenged; Editors Fear News Suppression 


President Truman signed an execu- 
tive order Sept. 25 tightening security 
regulations for all Federal departments, 
agencies and employees. He said the re- 
strictions were to protect the U.S. against 
potential enemies and must not be used 
to “cover up mistakes made by an official 
or employee of the Government” or to 
withhold non-security information. A 
committee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, consulted before the 
order was signed, said the rules would 
tend to suppress legitimate news, On Oct. 
20 they reaffirmed their opposition to an 
order designating each head of a Govern- 
ment agency as an authority to classify 
jnformation without definition and with- 


out appeal or review. 


Mr. Truman supported the order by an- 
nouncing that a Yale University study 
made for the Central Intelligence Agency 
showed that “95% of our secret informa- 
tion has been revealed by newspapers 
and slick magazines.’’ He cited disclos- 
ures of military information and said the 
press should not publish military security 
information even after it had been cleared 
by defense, agencies. A clarifying state- 
ment later said that information released 
by responsible officials might be pub- 
lished. Lie ioe 

Members of Congress, individuals and 
organizations criticized the ban. Robert 
MeLean, pres., the Associated Press and 
the Philadelphia Bulletin Co., warned of 
a “creeping censorship of a kind never 
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the cussion concerned the possibility of Gen. 
Eisenhower’s nomination for the presidency in 
1952, Dewey predicted Gen. Eisenhower’s nomina- 
tion by the Republicans. 

Sept. 25—Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., of Wis- 
consin, returned from a European tour, said he 
had a “‘frank’’ discussion with Gen. Eisenhower. 
Kohler said Eisenhower would declare himself a 
presidential candidate ‘‘only if NATO were jeop- 
ardized and he felt he alone could save it.” 


Eisenhower’s Silence Aids Taft 


Sept. 30—Many of the Republican governors 
at the 43rd annual conference of governors, 
Gov. Val Peterson (R.-Nebr,), ch., in Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., ,backed Gen. Hisenhower for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1952. Others indicated 
it was time for Eisenhower to state his party af- 
filiation, a delay aiding Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and lessening the General’s popularity. 

Gov. James F. Byrnes (D.-S.C.) declared Oct. 
2 that he would oppose the nomination’ of Presi- 
dent Truman in 1952 and proposed Senators Harry 
F. Byrd, Va., and Richard B. Russell, Ga., as 
possible Democratic candidates. 


BUSINESS. AND FINANCE 


Sept, 12—According to an FTC guide tabulating 
1,000 big manufacturing corporations, the largest 
single concern’ was Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
with 322 subsidiaries and affiliates \in the U.S. 
and abroad. Based on 1948 statistics, the’ list 
showed that the 100 biggest companies had an 
average of 35 subsidiaries. - Y 


GENERAL 


Sept. 1—A 55-ft.. fishing boat, the Pelican, 
capsized off Montauk Point,’ N.Y., in a storm. 
Of 64 aboard, 45 were lost: ‘ 

Sept. 4—During the Labor Day week-end, 658 
persons died in accidents, fhcluding 461° traffic 
fatalities, surpassing the 1950 record of 559. 

Sept, 10—Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, Com- 
mander in Chief, .U.S. Atlantic Fleet, at the 
recommissioning of the aircraft carrier Wasp in 
New York, disclosed the development of a new, 
smaller atomic bomb. suitable. for use by carrier- 
based planes. 

Sept. 12—In his 21st encyclical letter, dated 
Sept. 8, commemorating the 15th centenary of 
the Council of Chalcedon, Pope Pius XII appealed 
to all Christians to join together against com- 
munism, the “infernal enemy.’? An encyclical 


before established in this country,” and 
emphasized the value of an informed citi- 
zen body. 


OPS Order Rescinded; Newsmen Indicted 


The President ordered the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization Sept. 27 to withdraw an order it had is- 
sued earlier in the day requiring its employees to 
withhold information that might be “‘embarrass- 
ing’ to the OPS. A Nov. 2 order prohibited dis- 
cussion of agency actions that had not received 
‘final approval.’’ .-. . Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Oscar Ewing’s decison to withhold 
Indiana’s $18,000,000-a-year share of Federal wel- 
fare funds because a state law made relief rolls 
public was upheld by Federal District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff in Washington, Sept. 7. Georgia 
made its relief rolls public Oct.-22, after President 
Truman signed a tax measure authorizing such a 
move. Illinois rolls were opened Oct. 29, ... A 
Dept. of Defense directive barred Columbus, Ga., 
newsmen from viewing a Fort Benning arms 
demonstration Oct. 21. It -was witnessed by 
10 foreign newsmen from NATO countries. 

In Lake Charles, La., 5 newspapermen were 
indicted Aug. 27, charged with defaming 16 pub- 
lic officials and 3 convicted gamblers. Campaign~ 
ing to wipe out crime, they had accused the officials 
of lax law enforcement and the gamblers of 
being criminals. They pleaded innocent Nov. 12. 
+ . » The-Army in mid-October, canceled 3 com- 
mercial radio programs, intended to publicize its 
recruiting program, after a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee termed the programs of ‘‘doubtfut 
value.’’.. . . President Truman signed a measure 
Oct. 24 giving him broad powers in time of war or 
a national emergency to control radio facilities to 
prevent hostile airplanes from using their broad- 
casts as guides. . . . New security rules governing 
production data were announced Oct. 26 by Manly 
Fleischmann, head of the Nat’l Production Au- 
pipes and the Defensé Production Administra- 
jon. i 


issued by the Pope Sept. 15 said that salvation 


from communism must be found in prayer and} 


divine assistance, not in force of arms. 

Sept. 16—In Campinos, Brazil, a motion picture 
theatre collapsed, killing 28 and injuring Be 

Sept. 17—In operations against Vietminh forces, 
a French landing ship struck a mine off Cochin 
China early in September—68 troops were killed, 56 
injured. ... A cracking unit of the Shell Oil refin- 
ery at Wood River, Ill., exploded and burned; 13 
died, 19 were hurt. 5 

Sept. 18—The New York Times, launched as a 
4 page daily paper in 1851, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. . ... Mme. Soong Ching Ling, widow 
of Sun Yat Sen, founder of the Chinese’ Republic, 
was awarded the International Stalin Peace Prize, 
according to a Peiping broadcast. 


New Baseball Commissioner 


Sept. 20—Ford C. Frick, 56, pres., National 
League, was elected commissioner of baseball by 
the unanimous vote of the 16 major league clubs 
after Warren C. Giles, pres., Cincinnati Reds, 
withdrew his name from consideration. He re- 
placed A. B. Chandler, resigned July 15. Frick’s 
appointment was for 7 years, at $65,000-a-year, 
beginning Nov. 1. Giles on Sept. 27 accepted a 
4-year term as president of the National League, 
effective Nov. 1. S 7 

Sept. 21—Three persons were killed and 24 
injured in a series of gas main explosions in 
Brighton, N.Y., that wrecked 16 homes and 
damaged 24 in a 40-block area. 

Sept. 22—At Buckingham Palace, King George 
VI underwent a lung operation. His condition was 
reported as satisfactory. The King signed a 
warrant Sept. 27: appointing a Council of State 
fo relieve him of constitutional duties. Mem- 
bers: Queen Elizabeth, Princesses Elizabeth and 
Mawaret, his brother the Duke of Gloucester, and 
his sister the Princess Royal. 1 

Sept. 26—Two tornadoes hit rural areas in 
Wisconsin, killing 12 persons and injuring 20. 


Richmond Crime Probe Developments 


Sept, 27—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey named Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix C. Benvenga of Man- 
hattan to preside over a special term of the 
New York Supreme Court, convening Oct. 24, to 
try defendants in the Richmond inquiry of the 
State Crime Commission which ended hearings 
Sept. 26. A special grand jury was called to 
serve at the trial term. Edward A. Ruppell 


resigned as Richmond Commissioner of Public’ 


Works. William L. Pfeiffer, Republican State 
chairman demanded and received his resignation 
as county chairman of the party. (Ellsworth B. 
Buek was elected county chairman Oct. 2.) 


Airplane Accidents 


A Navy P2V patrol bomber crashed into the sea 
30 miles east of Montauk Point, N:Y. Sept. 5, 
killing 7 airmen. . . . At Mountain Home Air 
Base, Idaho, a B-29 crashed and exploded Sept. 
5; 7 dead. ... A Brazilian DC-3 crashed into a 
residential area in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Sept. 8, 
killing 25 aboard the plane, injuring 3 in a house, 
i . French airliner enroute to Oran, Algeria, 
with 39 aboard, vanished over the Mediterranean 
Sept. 12.. Wreckage and ‘15 bodies were found 
Sept. 16. A $1,500,000 Boeing Stratoliner 
undergoing tests was destroyed and 3 crew mem- 
bers killed Sept. 12 when it crashed into San 
Francisco Bay. . . . A stunt plane crashed into 
a crowd Sept. 15 at Flagler, Colo., killing the 
pilot and 20 spectators; 25 were injured. ...A 
jet plane crashed on the carrier Essex Sept. 16, 
killed 2, left 5 missing, injured 15... . A DC-3 
crashed and burned Sept. 17, southwest of Rio 
de Janeiro, killing 10 Brazilians. . . A B-29 
Superfortress vanished Sept, 19 between Korea 
and Japan; number aboard. not disclosed. Q 
An Air Force B-25 crashed near Sabina, O., Sept. 
25, killing 3 aboard. . . . Two U.S. F-86 Sabre 
jets collided and crashed Sept. 25 near Wallace- 
bure, Ont., Canada, killing both pilots and injur- 
ing a woman standing in the door of her home. 
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WASHINGTON 


Oct. 2-22—A subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, investigating the nomi- 
nation of Philip C. Jessup to be ambassador-at- 
large to the U. N., heard Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.) declare Jessup had been a leader in a 
State Dept. group advocating a soft policy toward 


recognition or ,considered it 
views were not reported in the transcript. see 7 
denied that he had ever in any form recommend: 
recognition of Chinese Communists and said he 
was not present at a White House conference on 
Feb. 5, 1949. He was supported by Secy of State 
Dean Acheson, Warren R. Austin, head of the 
U. S. delegation to U. N., while Sen. J. Wm. Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) said McCarthy had deliberately 
tried to mislead the committee. Sen. Owen Brew- 
ster (R.-Me.), told Jessup that ‘‘in case after 
case there appears to have been action on your 
part that seemed to have been parallel to Soviet 
designs.’’ The Senate committee, Oct. 18, refused 
to approve Jessup’s nomination, 3 to 2, two sena- 
tors declaring confidence in Jessup’s loyalty and 
integrity but opposing him because he did not have 
public confidence. President Truman Oct. 22 gave 
Jessup a recess (t€mporary) appointment to the 
General Assembly meeting in Paris. Jessup ac- 
cepted ... The Government ended the July 1 to 
Oct. 1 fiscal period with a $2,614,986,764 deficit, 
a@ peacetime record. 

Oct. 4—President Truman disclosed that John 
Foster Dulles had declined to accept appointment 
as Ambassador to Japan. : 


Supercarrier to Use Television 


Oct. 6—Navy announced that its huge new 
carrier, the U. S._S:. Forrestal, would employ a 
secret television system to facilitate deck landings. 
The 59,900-ton ship, to be completed in 3 years, 
will be 1,040 ft. long, 252 ft. wide, accommodate 
3,500 men, and will have a flush flight deck large 


enough to handle atomic bombers. The Newport - 


News Shipbuilding Co. in Virginia will construct it 
for $218,000,000. = 

Oct. 8—In New York City the Anti-trust division 
of the Dept. of Justice opened an investigation 


into an alleged monoply in professional boxing._ 
The International Boxing Club, controlling arenas . 


and holding the champions’ contracts, was to be 
the chief target. . . . The Supreme Court refused: 
a rehearing on the conspiracy convictions of the 
11 ‘top Communist leaders—7 of them now serving 
prison terms and the other 4 at large after jump- 
ing bail. Gus Hall, one of the 4 fugitives, was 
arrested in Mexico City Oct. 8, deported to the 
U. S. Oct. 10, and transferred to the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. Oct. 15, to serve 
his 5-year sentence. Hall was taken to New York 
Nov, 2 to face a contempt charge for failing to 
surrender July 2..See page 226... . The controversy 
between President Truman and Sen.*Paul H. 
Douglas (D.-Ill.) over’ 2 Federal judgeships for 
Illinois ended with the Senate rejecting the Presi- 
dent’s nominees—Cornelius J. Harrington and 
Joseph J. Drucker. 


Mutual Security Law 


Oct. 10—President Truman signed the Mutual 
Security Bill (P.L. 165) authorizing $7,483,400,000 
for foreign aid. Nations resisting Communist ag- 
gression would share $5,997,650,000 in military 
goods and $1,485,750,000 in economic aid. About 
90% of the money authorized was to. be used to 
build up defenses in Europe. W. Averell Harriman’s 
nomination as Mutual Security Director to super- 
vise the foreign aid program was approved by the 
Senate Oct. 19. He was sworn in Oct. 31, the date 
President Truman signed a $7,328,903,976 appro- 
priation to start the agency. See page 223. 

. The 1.C.C. permitted 27 Southern railroads, 
operating mainly south of the Ohio R. and east of 
the Mississippi R., to increase basic mileage rates 
in interstate passenger fares by 10%. , . . In Wash- 
ington, the 28-nation Raw Materials Conference 
allocated the U. S. 62% of world nickel supplies 
and 59% of cobalt stocks for the 3-month period 
which began Oct. 1. . . . The U. S. merchant 
marine fleet, according to the Nat’] Federation of 
American Shipping, numbered over 1,800 cargo 
vessels in operation, expanding in September 
through withdrawals from the ‘‘mothball’’ re- 
serve, Of the total, 1,305, freighters were operated 
by private companies. 

Oct. 12—President Truman signed a measure 
permitting the Navy to use a partially completed 
submarine, the Ulua, for tests before constructing 


an atomic-powered craft. Tests were to show reac- 
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tion of the hull, fitted with a dummy atomic- 
bower plant, to depth charges. 

Oct. 14—F.B.I. reports showed that crime in 
U. S. cities had increased 5.1% for the first half 
of 1951 as compared with the same period in 1950. 
In rural areas, increase was 4%. Auto thefts 
headed the rise, up 20% in rural districts and 
18.6% in cities. 


Government Morals Criticized 


Oct. 17—A Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Paul H, Douglas (D.-Ill.), conducting an inquiry 
into the ethics and moral standards of the Federal 
government, said the executive branch should ac- 
cept much of the blame for public concern over 


* yscandals uncovered by Congressional investigation, 


but felt that Congress was not entirely free of 
guilt. The subcommittee urged the creation of a 
special commission to serve as a watchdog on con- 
duct in government. Amendments and restrictions 
to the Administrative Procedures Act were advo- 
cated to prevent misconduct. . . . Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee heard Henry A. Wallace testify that 
his recommendations, following his 1944 China 
mission, were not pro-Communist. He said he had 
supported a new and more liberal coalition within 
the Nationalist sphere that he hoped Chiang Kai- 
shek would support, He said Louis Budenz, former 
Communist, had committed ‘‘a grave slander’ in 
charging before the subcommittee the recommen- 
dations aided Communist policies in China. Joseph 
Alsop, newspaper columnist,. testified Oct. 18 Wal- 
lace had dealt the Chinese Communists ‘‘the heavi- 
est blow possible’? when he recommended removal 
of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell as China Commander. 
He said John Carter Vincent had concurred in this 
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“most profoundly anti-Communist act of that 
time.”’ . . . Phil K. Wrigley, owner of the Chicago 
Cubs baseball team, told the House Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating monopoly that the Pacific 
Coast League could grow into a 3rd major league 
if given the chance, He was against exempting the 
game from anti-trust laws but asked that the 
status of baseball under the present law be clari- 
fied. Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.) said the subcom- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, had no intention 
of proposing Federal control over baseball. On 
Oct. 23, Branch Rickey, general manager, Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, defended the farm system and sup- 
ported the reserve clause that bound a player to 
stay with a club. Larry MacPhail, former pres., 
New York Yankees, proposed that 4 more major 
leagues be formed, advocated-a new survey of the 
minor leagues and a limitation of the farm system. 
See page 233.° 


Russian Cooperation Sought 


Oct. 18—Dept. of State disclosed an attempt 
Oct. 5 to get the Soviet Union to cooperate in 
ending the ‘deadlocked truce negotiations in 
Korea as a starting point in easing tension be- 
tween East and West. The proposal was made to 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y, Vishinsky by 
Ambassador Alan G. Kirk. Vishinsky replied the 
U. S. was to blame since the U. S., a belligerent, 
could take steps to conclude the negotiations. Kirk 
told Vishinsky that failure to achieve peace in 
Korea would have undesirable results and further 
strain Soviet-U. S. relations. Vishinsky said it 
was ‘‘hardly possible that relations can be worse 
after President Truman told the whole world that 
an agreement with the Soviet;Union is not worth 


NATO Council Approves Greece, Turkey; Britons Not Fully Committed 


Negotiations for augmenting the mem- 
bership of North Atlantic Treaty Organ., 
by adding Greece and Turkey, and giving 
the Federal Republic of Germany a place 
in the defense army began with a meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the U. S., Great 
Britain and France at Washington, Sept. 
10-14; continued at the Council of the 
NATO in, Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Sept. 
15-20, and resulted in important decisions 
at the 8th session of the Council in Rome, 
Nov. 28. reat 

Herbert Morrison (Britain), Robert 
Schuman (France) and Dean Acheson (U. 


S.) recommended that the Federal Re-' 


public of Germany be placed on a basis 
of equality and supply forces to the NATO 
supreme command under a new contract 
replacing the occupation statute, but con- 
tinuing Allied troops in Germany pending 
unification. They demanded a peace treaty 
with a “free and independent Austria” 
and determine to get the Soviet Union 
to negotiate one. They recommended the 
admission of Turkey and Greece in 
WATO. They considered the Italian .re- 
quest for revision of the peace treaty. 

In Ottawa the foreign, defense and 
finance ministers of the 12 members of 
WATO formed an executive bureau to re- 
view the rearmament program, with W. 
Averill Harriman representing the U.S. 
European natiqns asked the U. S. to share 
economic burdens of rearmament and 
Hugh Gaitskell, British chancellor of the 
exchequer, warned that U. S. stockpiling 
would upset defense budgets. The U.S. 
agreed to place large defense orders with 
the Europeans, possibly $500,000,000 in 
1952, but Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
said no lea at on additional aid 
had been made. j 

The foreign ministers, withAnthony Eden 
replacing’ Morrison for Britain, reached 
an agreement in Paris Nov. 22 reportedly 
limiting the right of Allied troops to put 
down internal strife in Germany. The 
peace contract was to await conclusion of 
the pact for a European army and defini- 
tion of rights of Allied forces in:Germany. 

At the’final meeting the U. S. and other 
nations favoring the admission of Greece 


and Turkey overcame the objections of 
Denmark, Norway and the Netherlands 
and the 12 members unanimously recom- 
mended that Greece and Turkey be 
brought into NATO. An amendment to 
the North Atlantic Treaty would have to 
be ratified by all members before this 
could be done. The Scandinavians had 
preferred a Mediterranean treaty, but ad- 
vices from Turkey were that the Turks 
needed stronger guarantees of aid in case 
of attack. Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
sent strong arguments favoring the ad- 
missions, and the U. S. stressed the ad- 
vantage of over 600,000 additional troops 
in NATO. The new amendment would 
cover Greece, Turkey and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and any new Middle East 
command would be placed under Gen. 
Hisenhower. 

NATO deputies formally amended the 
treaty Oct. 22 to take in the Mediterra- 
nean and extended defensive operations to 
the Turkish-Russian border. Soviet ob- 
jections against Turkey’s participation in 
rar were rejected by Turkey and the 


European Army Endorsed at Rome 


NATO Council closed its 8th session in 
Rome, Nov. 28, reaching 3 important’ de- 
cisions: (1) to build up available forces 
in an attempt to give Gen. Eisenhower 40 
combat divisions by the end of 1952; (2) 
to attain a combined defense force of al- 
most 100 divisions by mid-1954; (3) to 
adopt the plan of an integrated European 
army of 43 divisions, 12 to be contributed 
by Germany, as part of the NATO de- 
fense program. 

Main difficulty in creation of a Euro- 
pean army was the dispute among the 6 
states involved—France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux- 
emburg—on the extent national sover-™ 
eignty should be surrendered to a supra- 
national authority. A British spokesman 
at Strasbourg, France, told the European 
Consultative Asembly that Great Britain 
would not commit itself to participation 
in either the Schuman steel and coal plan 
or a European army. 


@ scrap of paper.’’ Nevertheless, Vishinsky as- 
serted, Sedat was op to be s means to better 
relations ween the 2 pot : 

Oct. 22—Supreme Court reversed itself and 
granted a hearing to the defense lawyers of the 
Communist. leaders convicted in October, 1949. 
See page 226. 


War with Germany Formally Ended 


Oct. 24—President Truman formally proclaimed 
the state of war between the U. S. and Germany, 
declared Dec. 11, 1941, was ended Oct. 19, 1951. 
See Page 231. 

Oct. 995 —-Secy. of the Navy Dan A. Kimball 
disclosed that the U. S. 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean had been increased to over 60 ships and 
was capable of delivering atomic bombs. The Air 
Force announced that a wing of B-26 light bomb- 
ers would leave soon for bases in France. . . : 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported its consumers 
price index rose from 185.5 on Aug. 15 to 186.6 
on Sept. 15, a rise of 1.1 points‘on 6%. . . . Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized a general 
11% increase in railway express rates. A $1.50 flat 
Minimum charge on all express shipments was 
permitted. Railway Express Agency had asked $2. 


Army Policy on Reservists 


Oct. 26—Army outlined its policy on the release 
of reservists: organized reservists were to serve 24 
months, except enlisted men whose extended en- 
listments expired before that period; enlisted vet- 
erans called voluntarily from the volunteer and 
inactive reserve were to be released after 16 
months or when their extended enlistments expired, 
whichever was sooner; enlisted veterans and non- 
veterans called involuntarily from the .volunteer 
and inactive reserve were to be released by Dec. 
20, 1951; officer veterans called from the volunteer 
or inactive reserve would be able to apply for re- 
lease after 17 months’ service since the outbreak 
of the Korean war; officer non-veterans would 
serve 24 months. Members of organized reserve 
units would be released as individuals. A veteran 
was defined as a man who served. 1 year or over 
between Dec. 7, 1941 and Sept. 2, 1945... 
President Truman signed an executive order to 
set up an Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
cotics with representatives from 6 Government de- 
partments to study narcotics law enforcement, pre- 
vention ahd control of addiction, and rehabilita- 
tion of addicts. . . . The President signed a bill 
to regulate trade between the West and the Com= 
munist countries without enacting an embargo as 
did the Kem amendment. See page 226, 

Oct, 27—President, Truman accepted the resigna- 
tions of members of his Commission on Internal 
Security and Individual Rights. See page 205. 
.., Veterans Administration announced that U.S. 
veterans disabled in military service anywhere in 
the world after fighting began in Korea were 
eligible for vocational training on the same basis 
as World War II veterans. 


Compulsory Military Training Plan 


Oct. 28—The Nat’l Security Training Commis- 
sion, charged with preparing a universal military 
training program, submitted its recommendations 
for consideration within 45 legislative days by the 
next session of Congress. The master plan pro- 
vided for 6 months’ compulsory military training 
for all able-bodied young men when they reached 
18, Calling for the ultimate training of 800,000 
youths a year, the commission urged a starting 
program of 60,000 a year. Cost of the full-scale 
program was put at over $2 billion a year, after a 
first year cost of $4 billion which included facili- 
ties and equipment. Soon after they reached 18, 
young men would start 6 months’ service at a 
special Army, Navy or Air Force installation; be 
paid $30 per month and dependency allotments if 
necessary; receive training almost entirely of a 
military nature, and be covered by insurance and 
injury compensation but not be eligible for bene- 
fits received by veterans. They would not be sub- 
ject to combat since they would not be members 
of the armed forces. Their moral welfare would 
be strictly supervised, It would be difficult to obtain 
deferments for other than physical or mental rea- 
sons. Upon completion of the training, all would 
serve 74 years in one of the civilian reserve or- 
ganizations. See page 227. . . . Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, Asst. Secy of Defense, left for the U. 8S. 
after visiting the Korean battlefront and Japan. 
She said that 12,000 to 15,000 U. S. combat troops 
in Korea would be returned home by the end of 
November under a new point rotation system. A 


total of 37 points would send a man us 
replacement was on hand. s . 
Oct. 29—Dept. of Defense reported that the 
armed forces had spent or awarded contracts 
$62.9 billion worth of weapons and military goods 
since the beginning of the Korean war. The cost 
of another year of the war, at ‘‘minimum intens- 


ity,’’ would $4,764,000,000. 
FOREIGN 
Oct. 3—Great Britain’s net -gold and dollar 


deficit for the 3rd quarter of 1951 was $638,000,000. 
Reserves dropped by $598,000,000 after a $40,000,000 
allowance was made for U. S. aid. As of Sept. 30, 
reserves were $3,269,000,000. 

Oct. 4—In Israel, a coalition government, similar 
to its predecessor, was formed by the Mapai social- 
ists and the religious parties. The mew cabinet 
was announced Oct. 7: 9 Mapai, 2 Religious Work- 
ers’ party, 1 Mizrahi Religious party and 1 Agudat 
Israel party. In Parliament the government held 
a 65 to 55 edge over the opposition—45 Mapai, 15 
religious bloc, and 5 Mapai-affiliated Arabs. Prime 
Minister David. Ben-Gurion’s government was ap- 
proved Oct. 9 by Parliament. He said a broader 
coalition was blocked by the anti-Socialist General 
Zionists and the pro-Communist Mapam. 

Oct. 5—King George VI signed a proclamation 
dissolving Parliament, following Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee’s Sept. 19. request that he do so. 
New, elections were scheduled for Oct. 25. -- 


Barrier to Germany’s Unification 


Oct. 6—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer saying that 
reunification, of all Germany was the aim of the 
German people and the policy of West Germany, 
declared that ‘‘the land beyond the Oder-Neisse 
belongs to Germany.’’ Otto Grotewahl, head of 
East Germany said the .Oder-Neisse line would 
be permanent, The. issue must be settled before 
West and East Germany be reunited. Great Brit- 
ain, France and the U. S., declaring their support 
for German unity Oct, 15, advised Chancellor 
Konrad that they favored elections protecting the 
liberties of the German people. They backed Ade- 
nauer in his demand for a U. N. investigation to 
see if conditions in East Germany were suitable 
for a general election. . ... The Indian Parliament 
passed a. controversial measure prohibiting the 
publication of ‘“‘words, signs or visible representa- 
tions which are likely to incite or encourage’’ the 
overthrow of the government, the commission of 
sabotage or crime, prejudice discipline or re- 
cruiting in the armed forces or the police; promote 
enmity between community sections or interfere 
with the food supply. The 2-year law permits the 
government to confiscate presses and to levy se- 
curity bonds against offending publications. The 
new law followed up a constitutional amendment 
adopted June 2... . In Munich, Radio Free Europe 
opened a second -adio station to broadcast daily 
to Communist Hungary. . . . Sir Henry Gurney, 
British High Commissioner for Malaya, was killed 
when Communist-led bandits attacked his convoy 
north of Kuala Lumpur, the Malayan capital. 

Oct. 7—The Libyan constitution was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in Bengazi. The as- 
sembly decided Oct. 8 that the new state, inde- 
pendent on Jan. 1, 1952, would have 2 capitals— 
Tripoli and Bengazi. . . . The British government 
shut down the radio monitoring station operated 
in London by Tass, Soviet news agency. 

Oct, 11—Iraq requested Great Britain to revise 
the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930, running until 1955, 
granting Britain 2 air fields and the right to sta- 
tion military units nearby. British Foreign office 
said Oct. 12 that Iraq’s request was understand- 
able. . . . British Admiralty announced that Vice 
Adm, Earl Mountbatten had been appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of Great Britain’s Mediterranean 
Fleet. He will succeed Adm. Sir John H, Edelsten 
in May, 1952. 


Industrial Controls Voted in India 


Oct. 12—In India, Parliament approved a meas- 
ure giving the government power to control indus- 
tries in accordance with the national 5-year plan, 
37 categories to be ruled directly, all others to be 
controlled by government development councils 
and the Central Advisory Council. . . . Yugoslavia 
abolished an earlier decree calling for the com- 
pulsory delivery of lard and olive oil at prices 
unrelated to production costs, in a concession to 
independent peasants to sustain the free sale 
of food. The government made public Oct. 12 a 
revised 5-year plan to be completed by the end 
of 1952. Major part of the program concerned com- 
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pletion of the hydroelectric power system, expan- 
8: of the steel and textile industries and greater 
production of coal and non-ferrous metals. 

Oct, 13—In Venezuela, an unsuccessful revolt 
against the government, including an attempt to 
assassinate members of the controlling Junta, 
was defeated after 10 persons were killed. Two 
dissolved parties—Accion Democratica and the 
Communists—were blamed. 

Oct. 14—Final returns in the French run-off 
elections, to select members of Departmental Coun- 
cils, showed Communists and Socialists lost heavily 
to the parties of the Center and the Right. Gains 
were made by the Popular: Republicans, the In- 
dependents and the Gaullists, whose votes put 
over Catholic aid. 


Prime Mimister of Pakistan Assassinated 


Oct. 16—Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan, 56, was shot by a Moslem in Rawalpindi 
as he addressed a public gathering. The assassin, 
identified by Pakistan as Said Akbar, an Afghan 
national from the Afghan town of Khost, was 
killed by a policeman. The Prime Minister died 
after an operation. Governor General Khwaja 
Nazimuddin was appointed premier Oct. 17. In his 
first public address Oct. 21, he supported the 
policies of Liaquat Ali Khan and maintained that 
differences between India and Pakistan could be 
settled- peacefully, including control of Kashmir. 

Oct. 17—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, at 
the beginning of the annual convention of India’s 
Nat’l Congress party, asked for an attempt to place 
relations between India and Pakistan on a new 
basis. The All-India. Congress Committee adopted 

}a draft resolution supporting Nehru’s foreign 
policy. . . . Prime Minister Thakin Nu of Burma 
said his nation intended to nationalize its oil 
industry, but would do it in “‘an orderly manner 
by slow stages.” First move would be to buy 5% 
of the £100,000,000 worth of the outstanding stock 
of the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., a British firm... . 
Italy and Ethiopia formally renewed diplomatic 
relations ended 16 years ago. when Mussolini’s 
troops invaded the African country. ... At Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, 100 delegates from 14 countries, in- 
cluding the U. S., attended the Yugoslav-sponsored 
Conference for Peace and International Coopera- 
tion. Dr. Zlatan Sremec of Yugoslavia criticized 
the tendency of the great powers to oppose the 
equal rights of the small nations. . . . Czecho- 
slovakia ended preferential import duties on U. S. 
goods, effective Nov. 1. 

Oct. 26—West Germany signed a $308,000,000 
trade agreement with Argentina. Germany will 
send industrial equipment and raw materials in 
‘exchange for Argentine wheat, wool and hides. 

Oct. 27—Peiping radio announced that the Dalai 
Lama on Oct. 24 had acknowledged the May 23 
agreement putting Tibet under control of the Chi- 
nese Communists. See page 223. 

Oct. 30—Japan completed its review of cases of 
leaders purged for war guilt. Investigators rec- 
ommended that 158,000 leaders be released from 
restrictions; the government approved. 

Oct. 31—Marshal Tito said Yugoslavia was pre- 
pared to cooperate with-the.U. S.-and the West, 
but he ruled out any compromise that would sacri- 
fice the Communist ideology in Yugoslavia in 
return for continued assistance. . Lebanon’s 
Chamber of Deputies called for a revision of oil 
pipeline agreements with U. S. and British com- 
panies. . . . The 6-nation treaty for 4 coal-steel 
pool was approved by the lower house of the Neth- 
erlands, 62 to 6, as a step toward European in- 
tegration, It was the first parliamentary approval 
of the plan. . . . opain made a single exchange rate 
the basis for all exports, 21.90 pesetas for 1 U.S. 
dollar, to foster exports, strengthen its currency. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 1—Bolivia signed a 5-year agreement with 
the U. N. permitting 10 international experts to 
assume high posts in the Bolivian government to 
stabilize the country’s economy. 

Oct. 4—Australia announced if would send an- 
other infantry battalion to Korea, to join the 5,500 
Australians now fighting there. . . . International 
Refugee Organization, which since July 1, 1947 has 
aided 1,580,000 refugees of World War II, directed 
its field offices to end operations by Dec. 31. 

Oct. 8—In Geneva, at the opening of a special 
3-man committee investigation into forced labor 
practices, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India was 
elected ch. Other members: Felix Fulgencio Pala- 
yicine of Mexico and Paal Berg of Norway. The 


committee was to report to the Economic and 
Social Council in 1952. 

Oct. 10—A British unit of 500 troops left England 
to replace troops fighting in Korea. A Dutch de- 
tachment of 66 volunteers, bound for Korea, sailed 
from the Netherlands, .. . The Dominican Republic 
said it was unable to allocate troops for a U. N. 
collective security force. 


Lie Cites East-West Split 


Oct. 11—Secy. Gen. Trygve Lie, in his 6th an- 
nual report to the General Assembly, said that 
regional pacts to prevent aggression must supple~ 
ment, not supplant, the U. N. system of collective 
security. The 2 major problems facing the organ- 
ization were need for economic development of the 
Near East and for economic reconstruction in 
Korea. Because 5-power agreement was necessary, 
the U. N. was not able to establish the armed 
forces called for in the charter, to formulate con- 
trols for atomic energy, or to attain armament 
reduction. .. . International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development gave Yugoslavia a $28,000,- 
000 non-dollar loan and Italy a $10,000,000 loan to 
support their economies. 

Oct. 13—A U.N. bulletin showed that during 
June, 1951, the total available figures for oil output 
by nations not under Soviet influence was 41,093, - 
000 metric tons, not including Iranian production. 
Production for the same oil fields in June, 1950, 
was 37,993,000 metric tons, including Iran’s oil. 

Oct. 15—Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran 
told the Security Council that Iran was willing to 
negotiate settlement of the oil dispute if talks were 
held to 2 points—terms for sale of Iranian oil to 
Great Britain and compensation to the ‘‘former’’ 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. He said,the Council had no 
jurisdiction in the dispute and attacked Great 
Britain as an unscrupulous partner. 


Kashmir Dispute Unsettled 


Oct. 16—Dr. Frank P. Graham, U. N. repre- 
sentative attempting to settle the Kashmir dispute 
between India and Pakistan, recommended that 
talks be held at the Security Council’s meeting 
place and that both countries be called on to stop 
hostile statements tending to incite the people to 
war. The Security Council Nov. 10 gave Graham 
an additional 6 weeks to find a settlement. ...A 
27-nation conference sponsored by. the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Oct. 2, ended its sessions 
in Naples, Italy. It established a temporary group 
to aid in resettling Europeans. A plan for a perma- 
nent organization to supervise the proposed settle- 
ment of 1,700,000 Europeans overseas within 5 
years was defeated. . . . Soviet Union, replying to. 
requests for information on the status of prisoners 
of World War II, said that repatriation of German, 
Italian and Japanese prisoners of war from Russia 
had been completed with the exception of indi- 
viduals sentenced for war crimes. 


British-Iranian Oil Dispute Shelved 


Oct, 19—Security Council, unable'to win a ma- 
jority for any proposal to end the British Iranian 
oil dispute, put the case aside until the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice decided on the Council’s 
jurisdiction. Iran claimed that documents it pro- 
duced Oct. 21 showed that Great Britain interfered 
in the country’s internal affairs. 

Oct, 25—Israel, depositing a declaration effective 
for 5 years, accepted the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Excepted were domestic 
disputes, disputes between Israel and nations re- 
fusing to enter normal diplomatic relations with 
Israel, and disputes in which the parties agreed to 
settle by other peaceful means. 

Oct. 30—International Monetary Fund’s decision 
to relax curbs on the sale of gold to the free market 
resulted in a drop in the price of free gold by about 
$2 an ounce to $38.50. The official rate is $35. 


POLITICS 
Taft Announces Candidacy 


Oct. 15—Sen. Robert A. Taft listed the 1952 cam- 
paign issues as Government corruption, the Admin-~ 
istration’s poor judgment in foreign policy, and 
freedom at home. Addressing. Michigan Republi- 
cans, Taft called for a truce in the ‘‘unnecessary’’ 
Korean conflict, said a stalemate peace was better 
than a stalemate war at this time. He held that 
over-expenditure in rearming the free world would 
threaten the economic stability of the U. S. in 1953 
and 1954. Sen. Taft announced Oct. 16 his can- 
didacy for the Republican presidentia? nomination. 
He entered the race because he believed he could 
“conduct the only kind of campaign which will 


elect a Republican to office.’ He promised a pro- 
gram of progress with individual liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. Such principles would ‘“‘restore 
integrity and honesty and sound judgment in ad- 
ministration of domestic and foreign affairs.”’ A 
determined foreign policy against the spread of 
communism would be insured, according to° Taft, 
and Korea would be established as a free nation 
and the arming of Western Europe would be com- 
pleted. Taft said Oct. 17 that he hoped President 
Truman would be the Democratic candidate so that 
the issues would.be clear to the voters. His. own 
campaign, Taft asserted, would be aimed at awak- 
ening ‘‘uninterested’’ voters. He saw dissatisfied 
States’ Rights leaders taking even more votes away 
from the Democrats than they had done in 1948. 
The main issue of 1952, according to the Senator, 
was between a free economic system supported by 
the Republicans and a regimented and regulated 
society advocated by the Democrats. : r 

Taft, speaking in New York Oct, 18, said he in- 
tended to make the Administration’s foreign policy 
a major campaign issue.. He called for reappraisal 
of U. S. foreign policy that he said had cost the 
U. S. the peace. Another issue would be the Tru- 
man Administration’s ‘‘socialist tendencies.” 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE : 


Oct. 18—Benjamin A. Fairless, pres., U. S. Steel 
Corp., denounced critics who said big business grew 
only by crushing small business. Speaking at the 
dedication of a metal plant in Duncanville, Penn., 
Fairless said progress and growth were the neces- 
sary ingredients of success and that the customer 

‘ determined the success of various companies in his 
“search for the best products at the best prices. 


Television Set Production Drops 


Oct. 28—Radio-Television Manufacturers Assn. 
reported that television receiver production dropped 
21% im the first 9 months of 1951. compared with 
the same 1950 period. Radio production declined 
5%, 10,077,478 sets compared with 10,638,800. Tele- 
vision output was 3,970,857 units against 5,028,200. 

Oct. 31—The Long Island Railroad was to receive 
$750,000 immediately and $500,000 additional year- 
ly through 2 agreements resulting from contract 
revisions by the Long Island, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Connecting Railroad, 


GENERAL 


Oct. 3—Lt, Gen. Sir Robert Mansergh, com- 
mander of British forces in Hong Kong, 
was appointed deputy commander for the 
Northern Command of the Atlantic pact army. 
; In San Francisco, Federal District Judge 
Edward P. Murphy, in a ruling that would return 
control of the American President Lines to the R. 
Stanley Dollar interests, dismissed a suit filed by 
the U. S. to establish title to 92% of the firm’s 
stock. An injunction preventing the Dollar inter- 
ests from taking control was set aside. The Goy- 
ernment said it would appeal. See page 216. 

Oct. 4—Willie Moretti, New Jersey gambler and 
an associate of Harry Gross and Frank Costello, 
who testified at a Senate crime investigation, was 
killed in a Cliffside Park, N. J., restaurant. 

Oct. 5—New York Supreme Court Justice Thomas 
Corcoran ruled unconstitutional amendments to 
the Police Pension Law that required 30 days no- 
tice prior to retirement. The city announced it 
would appeal. 

Oct. 5—An ore carrier, the Southern Isles, broke 
in half and sank in a gale off South Carolina; 17 
men dead or missing, 

Oct, 6—In Cicero, Ill., 10 people were fined from 
$10 to $25 each and 44 were acquitted on charges 
of unlawful assembly as a result of the riot that 
broke out when a Negro family attempted to move 
into this all-white community, Five Nat’l Guard 
companies restored order. Fifty-five cases were 
pending. Four persons charged with conspiracy 
won dismissals Oct, 22. A Federal grand jury was 
jmpaneled Oct. 22 to study civil rights aspects. 


Elizabeth Tours Canada, Visits U.S. 


Oct, 8—Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip ar- 
rived in Montreal for a tour of Canada. The royal 
couple visited Washington Oct. 31, and presented 
President Truman with a gilt mirror and a set of 
candelabra for the White House. They returned to 
Canada after a 45-hour stay in the U. S. Their 
5-week tour ended Nov, 12 when they sailed for 
England from Portugal Cove, Nfid., aboard the 
liner Empress of Scotland... . Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh of Iran arrived in New York to plead 
Iran’s oil nationalization case before the U, N, He 


to Iran Nov. 18, after negotiations produced no 
“new basis’’ for settlement of the oil dispute. 

Oct. 1¢—In Albany, N. Y., the State Thruway 
Authority announced tentative tolls for the 535- 
mile highway being built between New York City 
and Buffalo. Rate for passenger cars would be le- 
a-mile, with cars registered in New York State 
having the alternative of paying $10-a-year for 
unlimited use of the Truway. Trucks would be 
charged from 2 to 6c-a-mile, depending on weight, 
and buses 3.5e. A 3.6-mile segment of the Thru- 
way was opened Oct. 29 at Buffalo. 

Oct. 12—Paul S. Cadbury, one of 7 British busi- 
ness and professional men, all Quakers, who re- 
cently returned from a peace mission inside the 
Soviet Union, reported to the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia that the Rus- 
sian standard of living was comparable to that of 
England. He said nearly everyone seemed ‘‘con- 
tented and adequately clothed and fed,’’ but added 
that the Russian people were entirely ignorant 0: 
conditions outside of Russia. * 


Typhoon Hits Japan 
Oct. 14—A typhoon struck Japan, killing 448 


“persons and injuring 1,755; 371 were missing. Over 


12,000 houses were wrecked, 86,000 damaged; 1,113 
ships were sunk and about 8,000 were damaged or 
set adrift. Damage was $28,000,000. 

Oct. 15—In New York City, former First Deputy 
Fire Commissioner James J. Moran was indicted on 
52 counts for extortion and conspiracy, alleged to 
have directed a $500,000-a-year shakedown of the 
city’s fuel oil equipment installers. Five former 
firemen, convicted and sentenced to terms ranging 
up to 23 years, admitted being collectors. Moran, 
who reorganized and systemized the ‘‘haphazard 
graft,’ according to the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, was later ‘‘eased out.’” Moran pleaded not 
guilty; bail was set at $25,000. .. . In West Vir- 
ginia, a coal mine gas explosion at the Bunker 
Mine of the Trotter Coal Co. killed 10 men just as 
they were about to quit work. A second explosion 
Oct. 31 at a mine of the Truax-Traer Coal Co., 
Kayford, W. Va., killed 12 men. 


MacArthur Hits Waste, Petty Politics 


Oct. 17—In Miami, Gen. of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, speaking to the 33rd annual American 
Legion convention, asserted his opposition last 
March had wrecked a ‘‘secret plan’' by some U. S. 
leaders to.turn over Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists and to give Peiping a U. N. seat in return 
for a Korean peace. President Truman said Oct. 18 
that Gen. MacArthur’s statement was without 
basis in fact. The dispute was over Gen, Mac- 
Arthur’s ultimatum and peace offer to the Com- 
munist field commander on Mar. 24, 1951. 

Donald R. Wilson, 34, of Clarksburg, W. Va., was 
elected commander of the American Legion Oct. 18. 
The veterans’ organization called for international 
limitation of opium production to medical And sci- 
entific needs, for more U. S. personnel to control 
drug traffic, and for mandatory minimum sentences 
for violations of narcotics laws. Other resolutions 
called for granting of wage credits under the Social 
Security Act to those who served in the armed 
forces during the present emergency, outlawing of 
the Communist party, and repeal of laws dis- 
criminating against American Indians. The Legion 
awarded its distinguished service medal to Maj. 
Gen. Charles P, Summerall, 84, pres., The Citadel. 

Oct. 18—The right of the State Board of Regents 
to ban the motion picture ‘‘The Mira¢le’”’ on the 
ground that it was sacrilegious was upheld by the 
New York Court of Appeals, 5 to 2. Joseph Burs- 
tyn, distributor of the film, said he would appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court... . . Harry Gross, ex- 
bookmaker, sentenced to 12 years in prison (see 
page 208) filed a notice of appeal in the Brooklyn 
Court of Special Sessions, for review of sentence on 
the ground that it was excessive... |. A record 200 
passengers, including 165 wounded men, were flown 
from Korea to Osaka, Japan, in a C-124 Globe- 
master transport, : 

Oct. 19—Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, U. S. 
commander in Berlin, demanded that the Soviet 
Union return the West Berlin suburb of Stein- 
steucken, seized by East German authorities Oct... 
18. The suburb was returned to its former status 
Oct. 23. Surrounded by the Soviet zone, it is a 
part of West Berlin, without any West German 
police or Allied troops. .. . In New York Waxey 


Gordon (Irving Wexler) pleaded guilty to 2 felony 
counts of an indictment charging illegal sale of 
narcotics. See page 230. 


Tactical Atomic Bomb Tested 

Oct. 22—At the atomic testing grounds near Las 
Vegas, Nev., a small atomic explosion was set off, 
comparable to a TNT blast earlier. A high-flying 
lane dropped a small-scale air-to-ground bomb 

t. 28, and a larger one Oct. 30 that exploded 
about 1,000 ft. above Yucca Flat. The fireball, 
duration 4 seconds, was seen almost 300 miles 
away. Rep. Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.), a witness, 
said the latest blast looked big enough to “‘destroy 
an enemy division.’’” He declared that atomic 
bombs were now of specific types and could be ac- 
curately delivered. The 4th blast, Nov. 1, marked 
the ‘first atomic warfare maneuver. About 5,000 
troops took part, withdrawing to safe positions be- 
fore the blast. Effect of the bomb on simulated 
installations, equipment and anesthetized animals 
was observed. Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy reported Nov. 2 that atomic bombs 
could be used on battlefields to open the way for 
ground attack without fear of radiation hazards to 
attacking troops, giving U.S. forces a “‘sledge- 
hammer advantage.’’ The last and most powerful 
bomb of the test series was dropped from a B-29 
Nov. 5. Sen. Zales N. Ecton. (R.-Mont.), an ob- 
server, said Nov. 9 that the U.S. had a sufficient 
number of tactical bombs.to stop any Communist 
attack in Korea, added that atomic weapons would 
supplement, not replace, ground forces and con- 
ventional weapons. The first of a new series of 
atomic explosions to test effects on standard mili- 
tary equipment took place Noy. 19. . . . Storms in 
southern Italy and Sicily killed 110 persons, left 
5,000 homeless. Italy’s worst flood in a century hit 
the Po Valley Nov. 8. Deaths reached 94 by Nov. 

».. . Gulf Oil Corp. formally opened a, new 
$8,000,000 fluid catalytic cracker, the largest in the 
world, at its Port Arthur, Tex., refinery. The 
60,000-bbl.-a-day cracker increases. the refinery’s 
total crude refining capacity to 275,000 barrels a 
day. . ... An earthquake killed 39 persons, injured 
about 100 and left thousands homeless on Formosa. 

Oct, 23—Mayor Vincent Impelliteri of New York 
returned to the city after a 34-day good-will tour 
abroad, said his stay in Italy and Israel had 
been effectiye in bettering U. S. relations with 
those nations, . . . The deposed Gaekwar of Baroda 
was reported to have left India after agreeing to 
a‘government demand to transfer $41,000,000 worth 
of property to his son. 

. British Elect Ohurchill 

Oct. 25—British voters went to the polls today 
and elected a Conservative government under the 
leadership of Winston Churchill, displacing the 
Labor Party, which had governed 6 years. Details 
on page 258. 
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Oct. 25—In New York, a Federal grand jury re- 4 
turned a new 5-count perjury indictment against 
William W. Remington, based on his trial testi- 
mony. Remington pleaded not guilty Oct. 30 and 
continued in bail, He won a pre-trial delay until 
Dec. 10. See page 240. 

Oct. 26—Frank Erickson, gambler, was paroted 
from Rikers Island penitentiary after serving 16 
months of a 2-year sentence for bookmaking. He 
was turned over to New Jersey authorities to an- 
swer further gambling charges. He also faced @ 
Federal charge of contempt of the U. S. Senate. 

Oct. 27—Spanish sources indicated that the U. S. 
military mission in Spain, headed by Maj. Gen. 
James W. Spry of the U. S. Air Force, had dropped 
plans to establish U.S. air bases in Spain because 
of inadequate communication systems and instead 
would recommend development of Spanish naval 
bases. The mission, which left Spain Nov. 1, was 
reported to have said that air fields in French 
North Africa would suffice. See page 237. 

Oct. 28—A bus plunged off a ramp of the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge, fell 40 feet and landed up- 
side down, killing 7 and injuring 22 in the vehicle. 

Oct. 25 Jean de Raymond, French Commissioner 
for Cambodia was stabbed to death at Pnompenh 
by his servant, Pham Mgoc Lam, said to be a 
member of a Vietminh terrorist group. . . . In 
Buffalo harbor, a gasoline-laden barge rammed by 
a Great Lakes freighter exvloded. Ten seamen died. 

Oct. 30—In New York, the U. S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the contempt sentences imposed on 4 trus- 
tees of the Civil Rights Congress—Frederick V.' 
Field, Dashiell Hammett, W. A. Hunton and Abner 
Green. See page 226. 

Oct. 31—The Bronx Zoo’s 11-year-old giant 
panda, Susie; was found dead: Only 2 others sur- 
vive in captivity, 1 in St. Louis and 1. in Chicago. 


Airplane Accidents 


A B-29, returning from a Korean mission, 
crashed in Japan Oct. 14; 9 crewmen were killed, 
5 injured. .. . An Air Force Stratocruiser with 11 
aboard was reported missing over the Atlantic Oct. 
15. . . . South African Airways DC-3 hit a moun- 
tain peak in Africa, 100 mi. southwest of Durban, 
Oct. 15, killing all 17 aboard. ... . A Queen Char- 
lottee Airlines plane hit Mt. Benson, 10 mi. from 
Nanaimo, B. C., Oct. 17; 23 were killed... . A C-97 
erashed and burned Oct. 22 after taking off from 
Kelly Air Force base in Texas; 4 killed, 2 injured. 
.. . A B-25 crashed into the Missouri River near 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27, killing 4 of the 6-man 
crew. ...A Guatemalan Army C-47 crashed near 
Flores, Guatemala Oct, 28; 27 of 29 aboard died. 


1951—November 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 1—A new excise tax required professional 


Stalin Confirms Atomic Blast, 


Premier Joseph Stalin, in his first public 
statement on Russian atomic progress; an- 
nounced Oct. 6 through a Pravda inter- 
view that the Soviet Union had recently 
tested anatomic bomb, confirming a White 
House report Oct. 3 that ‘another atomic 
bomb” had been detonated in the Soviet 
Union. Washington said.the blast, 2nd in 
2 years, showed that Russia»was making 
atomic weapons despite pretensions that 
its atomic energy research was directed 
toward peaceful purposes. . 3 

Pravda asked Stalin: “In connection 
with the tests on atomic bombs, public fig- 
ures in the U.S. raise a hullaballoo and 
shout about a threat to the security of the 
U.S. Are there any grounds for such 
alarm?” : 

Stalin was said to have replied: ‘There 
are no grounds for such alarm. Leaders of 
the U.S. cannot fail to know that the 
Soviet Union is not only against the use 
of the atomic weapon but is also for its 
prohibition, for the cessation of its pro- 
duction. . . . In the event of a U3S. attack 
on our country, the ruling circles of the 
U.S.-will use the atomic bomb. Precisely 
this circumstance compelled the Soviet 
Union to have the atomic weapon in order 
to be fully armed to meet_the aggressor. 

“Consequently, if the U.S. is not think- 


Deprecates Alarm in the U.S. 


ing of attacking the Soviet Union, the 
alarm of leaders of the U.S. should be con- 
sidered as pointless and false, for the 
Soviet Union does not contemplate ever 
attacking the U.S. or any other country. 

“The leaders of the U.S. are displeased 
that not only the U.S. but also other coun- 
tries and primarily the Soviet Union pos- 
sess the secret of the atomic weapon... .” 

Questioned on atomic controls, Stalin 
said: “The Soviet Union stands for the 
establishment of international control so 
that decision. concerning the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon and concerning the 
use of atomic bombs already produced ex- 
clusively for civilian purposes will be ful- 
filled with all exactness and conscientious-~ 
ness. The Soviet Union stands precisely 
for this international control. 

“The American leaders also talk about 
‘control,’ but their ‘control’ derives not 
from a discontinuance of the production 
of the atomic weapon but from a continu- 
ance of such production and in such quan- 
tities as coincide with the quantity of raw 
materials at the disposal of some countries 
or others.” 

White House announced Oct. 22 that a 
8rd explosion had taken place in the 
Soviet Union. 


eee rie? . 


gamblers to register their real ‘names, ‘trade’ 
natues, business and home addresses of themselves 
and employees, and locations of their places of 
business, By purchasing a $50 stamp at any In- 
ternal Revenue office, they could register for the 
10% tax on their gross income. Failure to register 
and pay the 10% levy would make them liable to 
a $1,000 to $5,000 fine and 5 years imprisonment. 
Law enforcement officials, by filing another form, 
could obtain the list of registered gamblers, for 
possible prosecution under local law . A ‘“‘tremen- 
dous drop’ in gambling was reported, and in 
Nevada, where professional gambling is legal, 
pookmakers turned to ‘‘in the room’’ games not 
affected by the new tax. A 3-judge Federal court 
in Washington, dismissing a challenge to the gam- 
bling tax, ruled Nov. 29 that gamblers could not 
seek protection of Federal courts. 

Nov. 2—Mrs. Ellen Knauff, German-born war 
bride, won her fight to enter the U.S. J. Howard 
McGrath, U.S. Atty. Gen., approved a recom- 
mendation by the Board of Immigration Appeals to 
admit Mrs. Knauff to the U.S. for permanent 
residence. See page 216... . January draft call was 
set at 59,650, of which 48,000 were to be assigned 
to the Army and 11,650.to the Marine Corps. The 
quota was increased. to replace reservists and to 
make up for the lower December call. : 

Nov. 5—In Washington, Gen. of the Army 
Dwight D. Hisenhower held a series of conferences 
with President Truman and top defense officials 
on problems confronting the NATO and SHAPE. 
On his arrival in New York Nov. 3, the General 
had called the trip non-political, said he ‘‘never 
had any political aspirations.’’ Gen. Eisenhower 


-yeturned to Europe Nov. 6, left the question of his 


political intentions unanswered. President Truman 
said he had called Eisenhower to the U.S. to 
confer on problems arising in Western Europe from 
cuts made in the foreign aid program by Congress. 

. . Supreme Court held that bail for 12 alleged 
Communists in California had not been set by 
proper methods, remanding the case to the Federal 
District Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia. The order would permit the 12 to move for 
a reduction in bail. The Court attacked the ‘“‘prin- 
ciples of totalitarianism’’ and opposed the ‘“‘arbi- 
trary action in setting an unusually high bail on 
the inference of the indictment alone. In another | 
ruling the Court left standing a lower court 
decision permitting persons who ‘‘maliciously’’ 
give false information to the F.B.I. to be sued 


‘reer, see 
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for libel. A rating of the Uteb uumeme Cours 
voiding a Utah law on union dues checkofi 

left standing. The law made it a crime 
employer to refuse to deduct union dues 
employee’s pay when the employee requested 
. .. Nelson A. Rockefeller resigned as ch., - 
national Development Advisory Board. 

Nov, 6—U.S. Engineers Corps! put damage in the 
Midwest floods during July at $870,245,000. Red 
Cross spent over $12,000,000 on aid to the stricken 
area. See page 231. : 

Nov. 7—President Truman called on the Soviet 
Union to back a new ‘“‘foolproof’’ disarmament 
program submitted to the U.N. by Britain, France 
and the U.S. See United Nations, Nov. 7. 

Nov. 8—An OPS order reserving machine tools 
for defense production virtually stopped new auto- 
mobile models after Feb. 1, 1952. Design changes 
in other durable goods were curbed. . . . Justin 
Miller, ch., Nat’] Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, was named to succeed Dr. Raymond 
B. Allen as ch., Salary Stabilization Board... . 
Bureau of Mines reported. gold production in 1950 
was 2,394,231 ounces and silver production 42,- 
459,014 ounces. 

Nov. 11—White House confirmed that a con- 
ference between President Truman and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill in Washington in 
January, 1952, was “‘quite probable.”” A London 
announcement Nov. 12, confirmed the visit, added 
that Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden and 2 other close 
associates would accompany Churchill. 


Near East Aid Program 


Noy. 13—President: Truman announced a pro- 
gram to increase Near Eastern productivity to 
offset Communist moves to promote anti-capitalistic 
and anti-Western feelings among the poor of Iran, 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Israel; Lebanon, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. The Near East and Africa were 
allotted $160,000,000 in economie and technical aid 
under the Mutual Security Act, 1951. The plan, 
under direction of Edwin. A. Locke, Jr., a vice 
pres. of the Chase Nat’l Bank, would raise living 
standards and strengthen the economies of these 
nations. . . . Supreme Court ruled narcotics seized 
without a search warrant could not be used as 
evidence against the owner. The Court agreed to 
review the contempt citations. against Secy. of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer and 9 others in the 
American President Lines case. See page 216. ... 
President Truman signed an executive order mak- 


Egypt Cancels Pacts With Britain, Rejects Middle East Plans 


Egypt formally notified ‘Great Britain 
Oct. 27 that it had abrogated the 1899 
British-Egyptian condominium control- 
ling the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and also 
the 1936 treaty of alliance permitting 
Britain to maintain troops in the Suez 
Canal zone. On Nov. 15, following de- 
nunciations by Egyptian Premier Mustafa 
Nahas Pasha; the Egyptian. parliament 
voted unanimously to end the 1899 pact, 
and the Egyptian government proclaimed 
King Farouk the first King of Egypt and 
the Sudan. Sudan rejected the Egyptian 
decision. Winston Churchill called the 
pact denunciations ‘‘another blow ... 
more grave and injurious than that which 
afflicted us at Abadan.”’ 

British government maintained the Su- 
danese must be permitted to choose their 
ultimate status. After Egypt had turned 
down proposals by the West to form a 
Near East command including Egypt, 
British Foreign Secy. Herbert Morrison 
declared Britain had no intention of giv- 
ing the Sudan to Egypt to secure a de- 
fense arrangement. U. S. and_ France 
backed Britain. An Egyptian U.N. dele- 
gate said Nov. 8 that Egypt was not 
against a defense arrangement composed 
of Arab states only. Arab League support 
failed to materialize. An Iraqi plan based 
on an Arab League defense force was 
found impractical by the British, who 
maintained the Arab states were too weak 
to defend the Middle East without outside 
support, 

With Egypt threatening drastic action 
to end British “aggression’’ in the zone, 


reinforcements for British installations ' 
were flown from Cyprus. By Nov. 2, about 
6,000 troops, 300 vehicles and 170 tons of 
supplies had been flown in. Three British - 
destroyers entered the canal from the 
South Oct. 19, and. the cruiser Gambia 
arrived at Port Said. ; 
Rioting at Ismailia, near the British 
Suez base, resulted in 8 deaths and 75 
to 100 injuries, Oct. 16. On Nov. 18, in a 
clash between British forces and Egyptian 
police, 17 persons were killed. British 
charged the outbreaks were started by 
Egyptian snipers. A truce, arranged Nov. 
19 to permit British families to leave 
Ismailia, was broken Dec. 3, when fighting 
broke out near the town of Suez. British 
accounts listed 11 deaths on both sides, 
Egyptian sources reported 29 killed. The 
British stand remained firm despite the 
riots and strikes by workers refusing to 
handle goods bound for British posts. Lt. 
Gen. Sir George Erskine, British com- | 
mander, said his forces would not be 
driven out. 
The new’ Conservative government of | 
Britain notified Egypt Nov. 6 it- was will- 
ing to negotiate a revision of the 1936 
treaty, but would stand on its rights 
under the 2 agreements. Egypt proposed | 
to the U. N. General Assembly in aris, 
Nov. 16, that the future status of the 
Sudan be decided by a plebiscite under | 
U. N. Supervision, following withdrawal 
of British and Egyptian officials and ; 
armed forces. The British-controlled Su- 
danese government termed the plan ‘“‘un- 
practicable,” 
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: ae vidual Federal income tax returns avail- | there would be no curtailment in Britain’s arms 
e to a Senate subcommittee investigating crime | program. To fight internal inflation he an~ 

in the District of Columbia. nounced an immediate increase in the bank rate 
Nov. 14—Price ceilings on construction projects, | from 2% to 212%, a plan to lower the floating 
including new homes and factories, were, in- | debt, a series of short-term funding operations 
creased, effective Nov. 20, to guarantee pre-Korean’| and an increase in interest rates on advances by 
- profits to builders. In another decision, OPS | the central government to local authorities from 


ruled that opera, ballet and symphony orchestras | 3 to 334%. . . . Bank of England, after 19 years, 
were theatrical enterprises and therefore exempt | resumed control of the price and volume of Great 
from price control. Britain’s money. . . . Soviet Union formally opened 


Nov. 15—Eric Johnston resigned as head of} its new $5,000,000. embassy in Hast Berlin. .. . 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, effective Nov. | The 6 countries taking part in the European army 
30, to return to his post as pres., Motion Picture | plan agreed on an initial force of about 500,000 
Association. Roger L. Putnam, industrialist andj men, according to a French Foreign Ministry an- 
former Springfield, Mass. mayor, was selected to | nouncement. France, West Germany, Belgium, 

- sueceed him. .. . Raymond M Foley was named | Luxemburg, Italy and the Netherlands (an ob- 
, head of all defense housing activities by Defense |-server at previous discussions) agreed on an inter- 
Mobilizer Charles E Wilson. ; national army of 43 divisions, each comprising 

Noy. 21—Atomic Energy Commission’s patent | 12,000 to 13,000 men. See page 234. 
compensation board made its first award, $7,500, to Nov. 10—Syrian Premier Hasan al-Hakim re- 
Cyril E. McClellan, Westinghouse Electric engineer | signed, protesting his nation’s opposition to a! 
of Glen Burnie, Md., for his isotope-separating | Middle East defense plan sponsored. by the West. 


method and apparatus. on Reel 
Nov, 23—Pres. Truman ordered new economic 2 pen ht is in Areputine : 
measures against the Soviet Union and Poland,| _ Nev. 11—Juan D. Peron, Peronista party candi- 


canceling, Jan. 5, 1952, date, and his running mate for the vice presidency, 
eaains Tiportatign inte the es oF toes rant ene Dr. Hortensio Quijano, defeated Radical candidates 
2 countries. - Dr. Ricardo Balbin and Dr. Arturo Frondizi- by 

Nov. 26—U.S. and the Dominican Republic | better than 2 to 1. National Democrats (Conserva- 
signed an agreement permitting the U.S. to set | tives) were represented by Reynaldo Pastor and 
up and operate installations on Dominican terri- | Solano Lima, Communists by Rodolfo Ghioldu 


tory to track and control guided missiles. and Sefiora Alcira de la Pefia. Opposition parties, 
FY se obligated to split their vote under a new electoral 
FOREIGN law banning coalitions, voiced criticism since 


: Peron was elected 6 years ago by a coalition. The 
Nov. 4—President Wilhelm Pieck of East Ger- } opposition won 4 Congressional districts, will have 
many, in a letter to West Germany’s president, | 14 of the 149 seats in the Chamber of Deputies; 
Theodore’ Heuss, said East Germany did not| none in the Senate. . . . The India-supported 
want a U.N. group to investigate the suitability | regime of the independent kingdom of Nepal fell 
of East Germany for all-German elections, as| when 5 Congress party members of the Cabinet 
the first step toward unifying the country. He} resigned in disagreement with the Rana family 
favored a mixed East-West German group under | group that formerly controlled the government. 
control of the U.S., France, Great Britain and |The dynasty of royal prime ministers ended with 
the Soviet Union—the 4 occupying powers. Heuss} the resignation Nov. 12 of Maharajah Mohun 
refused Nov. 7 to confer with Pieck. The General | Shumshere Jungbahabur Rana. Power reverted 
Committee of the U.N. General Assembly approved | to King Tribhubana, first of his dynasty to exer- 
Nov. 9 a Western Big Three proposal for U.N.| cise government control in over a century. A new 
investigation of the possibility of free elections | democratic Cabinet was sworn in Nov. 16, headed 
in Germany. East Germany renewed unity efforts | by Prime Minister M. P. Koirala, pres., the Nepali 
Nov. 26, offered to lift all traffic restrictions be- | Congress party. 
tween the East and West zones and to. Berlin. Nov. 12—Soviet air strength was estimated at 
Nov. 5—Iran reported that 1 distillation unit of | 19,000 military planes by Brassey’s Armed Forces 
the Abadan oil refinery had been put into operation | Year Book, British publication, which set Russian 
by Iranian engineers Nov. 4. aircraft production at 12,000 military planes a 
Nov. 6—In Moscow, on the eve of the 34th} year. The Russian army was said to contain 175 
anniversary of the revolution that overthrew the | divisions, totalling 2,800,000 men, that could-be 
Czarist government, Lavrenti P. Beria, Politburo | expended in 2 months to approximately 300 divi- 
member, said the Soviet Union had made vast/ sions. Submarine strength was listed at 380 
industrial gains in 1951 and Soviet scientists had] craft with 120 under construction. 
made important discoveries in military and eco- Nov. 13—French Ministry of Finance, backed 
nomic fields. He maintainéd that Russia had re- | by the Cabinet, Nov. 14, cut dollar imports to 
peatedly tried to end the Korean war, criticized | $500,000,000 a year until July, 1952. Dollar imports 
the U.S., the NATO and the U.N., and said } consist almost entirely of raw materials necessary 
Russia was arming to protect itself from aggression.} for defense production. France, expecting $170,- 
by imperialist. powers. He declared that Soviet | 000,000 in U.S. aid through July, 1952, would be 
forces possessed ‘‘all types of modern weapons with | unable to finance its defense’ program without 


which to deal a smashing blow.’ ve bese erie a ane Iran, opposition leader 
ama mami charge at Premier Mohammed 
British Limit Imports Mossadegh had bungled the oil nationalization 


Nov. %—British Chancellor of the Exchequer | program. He warned of the Communist threat 
Richard .A, Butler cut £350,000,000 from the] to Iran, asserted the neutrality advocated by 
£3,620,000,000 estimated import bill for the coming | National Front leaders was ‘‘unrealistic,’’ and 
year in a move to save Great Britain from being | urged that Iran join the Western bloc. . . . Binar 
“bankrupt, idle and hungry.’’ Imports of a] Gerhardsen, premier of Norway resigned as head 
variety of goods, mostly foodstuffs from Europe, | of Norway’s Labor government. He was succeeded 
would be limited to those for which government | by Oscar Torp, ch., Parliamentary Labor party. 
licenses had ween granted. The Food Ministry Nov. 14—In Iran, 225 persons drowned when 
said savings in food imports would be £160,000,000 | floods swept- away the entire town of Roodsar. 
next year. A Briton’s allowance for spending Nov. 18—Yugoslavy State Economic Council ch., 
abroad was reduced from £100 to £50. Butler said | Boris Kidrich, declared that punitive taxation 


Soviet Warns Arab Nations and Israel Against Middle East Command 


Great Britain, France, Turkey and the| state and would not interfere in local 
U. S. announced plans for a Middle East | problems and disputes. The command, 
defense command against “outside ag-| initially, would be devoted to planning, 
gression.” A statement of principles was | advising and training Middle East states 
delivered to the Arab states and Israel | at their request. Union of South Africa, 
Nov. 10. Egypt rejected earlier proposals} which reached an agreement Nov. 10 to 
Oct. 15 which would permit Egypt, with | receive U. S: military supplies, accepted 
the four powers, to determine the number | membership in the command Novy. 12, 
of British troops to remain in Egypt. Soviet Union warned Egypt, Syria, Leb- 
British military bases would have become } anon, Iraq and Israel against joining the 
Allied bases under Egyptian control. U. S.-sponsored command Noy. 21, criti- 

International in. scope, the command /cized the plan as aggressive and hostile 
would not further the interests of any one ' to the Soviet Union. 


would be used to make “‘rich’’ peasants, accused 
of food speculation, join collective farm 
system. . . . London foreign office announced that 
Cyril Ousman, British Vice Consul at Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, had been murdered there Nov. 16. 

Nov. 19—Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected presi- 
dent of Israel by the Knesset (parliament) for a 
second term. 

Nov. 20—Pleyen government of France won a 
vote of confidence, 246 to 228, endorsing its 
foreign policy, including proposed contributions 
to! the NATO at the cost of severe financial sacri- 
fices. De Gaullists and Communists opposed; 
Socialists abstained. Vote indicated a reluctant 
acceptance of German rearmament within the 
proposed European army. 

Nov. 21—Yugoslavy government disclosed that 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac would be released 
from Legoglava prison, where he has served 5 
years of a 16-year term on the charge of wartime 
collaboration with the Axis. He was to be re- 
turned to his native village of Krasic and would 
be barred from political activity. He would not 
be recognized as the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Yugoslavia by Marshal Tito’s regime... . Gen. 
Candido Aguilar, Independent Revolutionary party, 
became the second candidate for the Mexican 
presidency elections to be held July 7, 1952. 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, -Institutional Revolutionary 
party previously declared himself. 

Nov. 23—In the Philippines, Pres. Elpidio Qui- 
rino’s Liberal Cabinet resigned to permit a reor- 
ganization after the victory of Jose P. Laurel’s op- 
position Nationalist party in 9 Senatorial elections 
Nov. 13. 

Nov.29—Premier Pibul Songgram of Thailand 
Was ousted by a military group but restored to 
power a few hours later at the head of a new 
anti-Communist regime. . . . In Syria, the new 
‘pro-Soviet government of Premier Maarouf Daw- 
alibi was arrested less than 24 hours after it had 


taken power. Col. Adeeb Shishekly led the coup. 
UNITED NATIONS 
Nov. 6—The 6th General Assembly session 


opened in Paris with President Vincent Auriol 
of France suggesting that President Truman, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Premier Rene 
Pleven and Premier Joseph Stalin meet in Paris 
during the Assembly session to confer on East- 
West differences. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico was elected president of the Assembly 
session. President Truman rejected President 
Auriol’s suggestion Nov. 15; said the U.N. was 
the proper place to find a settlement of differences, 


Western Disarmament Plan 


Nov. %?—British, French and U.S. delegates in 
Paris offered a disarmament program to the Soviet 
Union in return for Russian cooperation in settling 
East-West differences, among them the Korean 
conflict, Communist infiltrations, and the German 
situation. The plan, released in detail Nov. 18, 
called for the progressive disclosure and continu- 
ing verification of all armed forces and arms, 
including atomic weapons. A Disarmament Com- 
mission, under the Security Council, composed of 
council members and Canada, would replace the 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commissions and would be charged with working 
out a program for the regulation and balanced 
reduction of armaments. 

Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign Minister, 
denounced the plan Nov. 8 and substituted a 
Russian proposal for a world conference on dis- 
armament on or before June 1, 1952. He asked 
that the General Assembly declare participation 
in the ‘aggressive’ Atlantic pact as incompatible 
with membership in the U.N. He reiterated 
earlier proposals for a Big Five peace pact, pro- 
hibition of atomic bombs and destruction of bomb 
stockpiles, and called for withdrawal of all ‘‘for- 
eign troops’? from Korea within 3 months. A 
* revised plan, offered by Vishinsky Nov. 16, included 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and 
a 43 reduction in armed forces and armament of 
the five big powers. He asked for a ‘‘control’’ 
agency within the framework of the Security 
Council to supervise the carrying out of the plan. 

Political and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly voted 44 to 5, with 5 abstentions Nev. 17 
to put the Western disarmament proposal at the 
top of its agenda. A Soviet move to have the 
Russian plan listed as the second item was, de- 
feated 38 to 6 with 10 abstentions. The committee 
Nov. 30 appointed a subcommittee composed of 
U.S., Britain, France and Soviet Union, to work 


by Thailand that the 
request to place the issue of Communist China’s 
representation on the agenda and that considera- 
tion of any other proposals to seat a Communist 
delegation be barred. ; 

Noy. 12—International Monetary Fund gave Iran 
an $8,750,000 loan to meet the financial crisis 
caused by the loss of oil revenues. 


Soviet Defeated on Four Votes 


Nov. 13—General Assembly voted, 37 to 11 with 
4 abstentions, to shelve the Soviet proposal to 
seat delegates of Communist China; decided, 44 
to 5 with 4 abstentions, to consider Yugoslavia's 
charge that the Soviet Union and its European 
satellites were attempting to overthrow Marshal 
Tito’s regime by propaganda, sabotage and other 
means; decided, 47 to 6 with 2 absentions, to 
take up the Western Big Three plan for a U.N. 
commission to investigate the possibility of all- 
German elections as..a step toward reunification 
of Germany; and voted, 30 to 8 with 13 absten- 
tions,-to look into Nationalist China’s charges that 
the Soviet Union was threatening China's political 
and territorial integrity; and the peace of the 
Far East. ..... The. administrative tribunal 
awarded a total of $13,750 to 2 U.N. employees 
dismissed by Secy,; Gen. Trygve Lie. See page 239. 
... The millionth displaced person to be settled 
by the International Refugee Organization ar- 
rived in New York. He was Alexander Ranezay, 
a Czechoslovak, who, with his wife and 2 daugh- 
ters, was to settle in Texas. ; 

Nov. 14—Sir Benegal N, Rau.of India, address- 
ing the General Assembly, urged renewed nego- 
tiations among the Big Four and called for a 
joint no-war declaration to turn nations toward 
peaceful settlement .of world problems. 

Nov. 21—Argentina, Japan, Nepal and Laos were 
admitted to the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Membership, when: Hungary .and China resign 
Dec. 31, 1951, would be 68 nations. 

Nov. 24—U.S. charged that Russian fighter 
planes had shot down.a U.S. Navy P2V Neptune, 
carrying 10 men, that flew over international wa- 
ters of Siberia. 


POLITICS 


Nov, 1—Sen. Harry F. ‘Byrd: (D.-Va.) urged 
the South to undértake a political action program 
to defeat President Truman and his Fair Deal 
followers, but warned that it would be ‘un- 
reaiis:‘c’? to plan a precise 1952 course at this 
time. Sen. Byrd, speaking in Selma, Ala., 
attacked the civil rights, spending and taxing 
policies of the Truman Administration. ; 

Nov. 4—Harold E. Stassen told a television 
audience that he believed the majority of citi- 
zens did not want President Truman or Sen. 
Robert A. Taft as the next President. He said 
he would not support Sen. Taft for the Republican 
nomination. 

Nov. 7—Sen. Taft, in Louisiana to seek con- 
vention support, said he would support Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) for re-election in 
1952 if McCarthy were nominated in the Wis- 
consin primary. 


Eisenhower Won’t Commit Himseif 


Nov. 8—Attempts by reporters and politicians 
to get Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to commit himself on availability for the presi- 
dential nomination were fruitless during his 
short stay. Arthur Krock, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, published a 
report that President Truman had offered to 
support Eisenhower for the Democratic nomination 
and that Hisenhower had implied that he could 
not follow the Administration on its attitude 
toward the Taft-Hartley and other issues. -Presi- 
dent Truman said emphatically that ‘‘there was 
not a word of truth’? in the report. Gen. Bisen- 
hower did not confer personally with his principal 
backers, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
Sen. James H. Duff (R.-Pa.) but admitted talk- 
ing with Duff over the telephone.. He and his 
wife Mary spent a week-end at Fort Knox, Tenn 
with their son, Major John S. D. Hisenhower his 
wife Barbara and their children, Anne, 2, and 
Dwight David, 3. He said he had authorized 
no one to act for him, but would not interfere 
with friends who ‘‘believe they know how I would 
act. . . under given situations.’ He said that 
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if the time ever came when he felt his duty 
compelled him to talk he would do so “positively 
and definitely.” Talking with reporters he took 


-refuge in pleasantries and scowled when someone 


asked about the nomination. 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (R.-Mass.) was 
chosen by the Eisenhower backers to lead a cam- 
paign to line up Republican delegates for Eisen- 
hhower. Lodge said everything that took place 
during Eisenhower’s stay indicated he was ‘‘avail- 
able to be drafted.’ 

A poll of 2,188 weekly newspaper editors, taken 
by the Publishers’ Auxiliary, showed that 40.6% 
thought Mr. Truman would be the next President. 
Gen. Eisenhower polled 24.9% and Sen. Taft 
20.5%. In a poll of the editors’ choices for Presi- 
dent, Gen. Eisenhower was selected in 30.4% of 
the replies; Sen. Taft in 27.1%, and President 
Truman in 8.6%. . .. Both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties chose the International 
Amphitheater in Chicago for their conventions. 

Nov. 10—A poll of Republican national com- 
mittee members,.taken by the Associated Press, 
showed that among those willing to express their 
preference for.a Republican presidential nominee 
Sen. Taft led Gen. Hisenhower 42 to 25. Many 
would not commit themselves, but 54 thought 
Eisenhower would be available for the nomination; 
24 believed he would not run. . 

Nov, 11—At the opening of the Southern Gover- 
nors Conference in Hot Springs, Ark., Truman 
supporters demanded party loyalty, challenging 
States’ Rights leaders over the South’s political 
role. Pro-Truman forces’ were led by Gov. Sidney 
S. McMath of Arkansas. Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House, ¢alled Nov. 12 for support of the 
Democratic party’s 1952 presidential candidate, no 
matter who he was. He warned that failure to 
elect a Democratic president would ‘result in a 
collapse of the South's position in Congress, Anti- 
Truman forces rejected Rayburn’s appeal Nov. 13. 
Gov. James F, Byrnes of South Carolina said the 
electorate of the South would ‘‘always put loyalty 
to country above loyalty to -party.’’ Gov. Allan 
Shivers of Texas and Gov. Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia expressed dissatisfaction with Rayburn’s 
plea for party loyalty. Gov. Shivers’ succeeded 
Gov. Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi as chair- 
man of the conference. 


Taft Outlines Foreign Policy 


Nov. 14—At a press conference in Washington, 
Sen. Taft disclosed his foreign policy views.” He 


_ asserted that the U.N., based on inadequate 


international law, was of little or no use in. world 
affairs, and that the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which he thought should contain no automatic 
obligation’ to go to war to protect a member 
nation against ‘‘justified’’ attack, was a denial 
of U.N. principles. He emphasized it was vitally 
important to keep the Suez Canal open to Western 
traffic. The overthrow of the British Isles would 
be a threat that could not be contemplated by the 
U.S., he maintained, reconciling his 1940 views 
with his present stand by pointing out thé in- 
creased power of the airplane as_a weapon. A 
previously prepared document released on behalf 
of Sen. Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.) asserted 
among other things that if Congress had followed 
Taft’s policies there would be no NATO, no Point 
Four program, aid to Europe. would have been 
seriously cut, and there would be no program of 
military aid to friendly nations. . . .-Gov. Earl 
Warren of California announced he would seek the 
1952 Republican presidential nomination. 

Nov. 15—From Key West, Fla., President Tru- 
man, again refusing to disclose his political plans 
for 1952, said that the main point of the Demo- 
cratic platform for 1952 would be the continuation 
of his Fair Deal program, regardless of who was 
the Democratic nominee. He declared he did not 
believe the Korean war should be made an issue. 

Nov. 20—President Truman, speaking before 
the Woman’s. Nat’l Democratic Club, declared 
that the Republican party, if it made foreign 
policy a campaign issue, would’ be ‘‘overwhelm- 
ingly’ beaten.” He predicted the Republicans 
would try to win the 1952 election by using a 
nation-wide ‘‘slush fund” to back a campaign of 
“‘misrepresentation.”’ 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Nov. 15—The Long Island Railroad, according 
to William H, Draper, Jr., trustee, lost $1,816,000 
more in the first 9 mos. of 1951 than in the 
same period of 1950. The bankrupt road met 
payrolls and other costs by not paying taxes and 
interest, Draper, resigned Oct. 30, contiriued as 


trustee pending approval by the ICC of his sucy 
cessor William Wyer, engineer, of Rumson, N.J. 
Nov. 19—Sears, Roebuck & Co. announced it 
would start selling a line of low-priced automo- 
biles in certain cities during December, 1951, 
Kaiser-Fraser was to manufacture the cars. 


GENERAL 

Nov. 1—In New York, 9 persons, including 4 
doctors, were indicted on charges of operating 
a black market in babies that netted $500,000 in 
the last 4-years. Marcus S. Siegel, 52, Brooklyn 
lawyer, was named as the head of the ring. 
Frank S.| Hogan, Dist. Atty., N.Y., said Siegel 
had arranged for the sale of at least 89 babies. 
Siegel was arraigned on similar charges in Kings 
County Court Nov. 2. He pleaded not guilty. 

Nov. 2—Western Union Telegraph Co. discon- 
tinued accepting money orders and messages re- 
lated to wagers following the conviction Nov. 1 
of the company and its Bridgeton, N. J., manager 
on misdemeanor charges because its facilities had 
been used for transmitting bets on horse races. 
The company said it would appeah . . . Alger Hiss, 
former Dept. of State official now serving a 5-year 
sentence in Federal prison for perjury, was dis- 
barred from practicing law in Massachusetts. 

Nov. 5—In Brooklyn, N.Y., the departmental 
trial of 30 policemen (See page 225) began with 
Julius Helfand, head of the Kings District At- 
torney’s racket squad, unfolding details of graft 
as told to him by Harry Gross, bookmaker, last 
winter. Helfand’s recital of information allegedly 
given by Gross ended Nov. 8 with the Asst. District, 
Atty. telling of grafting policemen lending money 
to Gross to maintain their stake in his book- 
making operations. ‘‘Bonuses’’ were reportedly 
given to cooperative policemen who made arrests 
for the record away from gambling establishments 
and who sometimes picked up -‘‘stand-ins’. for 
law offenders. Gross, called as a witness, refused 
to testify because he and his family had received 
threatening letters. His refusal resulted in dis- 
missal of charges against one policeman. The trial 
ended Nov. 29... . Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
convicted of spying Mar..29, filed an appeal in 
U.S. Federal Court, New York, charging that the 
conduct of Judge Irving R. Kaufman had deprived 
them of a fair jury trial. A separate brief was filed 
on behalf of Morton Sobell, their co-defendant. 
See page 216. 

Nov. 6—Two Negroes, being escorted to Tavares, 
Fla., for a retrial on rape charges, were shot by 
Sheriff Willis B. McCall, who said the prisoners 
attacked him, Samuel Shepherd was killed, and 
Walter L. Irvin, wounded, charged Nov.-8 that 
McCall had deliberately shot them. A coroner’s 
jury in Eustis, Fla., ruled Nov. 10 that the sheriff 
had fired in self-defense, See page 217. 

Nov. 8—At Walperskirchen, Germany, a passen- 
ger train crashed into a stalled freight train, 
killing 16 persons. 

Nov. 9—American Council on Education ap- 
pointed a special committee of 10 college presi- 
dents to study the ethics of athletics. 

Nov. 12—A Union Pacific streamliner, the City 
of San Francisco, crashed into the rear of its 
sister train, the City of Los Angeles, in a blinding 
snowstorm near Evanston, Wyo. The latter train 
had stopped because snow had hidden a. safety 
signal. Sixteen persons were killed. . . . Atlantic 
Council of Deputies waived passport and visa 
requirements for NATO armed forces and civilians 
traveling on duty in other treaty nations. ae 
U.S, and Austria raised the rank of their-diplo- 
matic envoys from minister to ambassador, Great 
Britain and France took similar action. 


Narcotics Program Announced 

Nov, 14—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and Mayor 
Vincent R. Impellitteri of New York City an- 
nounced a city-wide program, starting Apr. 1, 
1952, at Riverside Hospital on North Brother Is., 
to commit youthful addicts to the hospital for 
at least 90 days treatment under legislation to be 
requested by Gov. Dewey. The plan would inglude 
measures to expose hidden cases of drug use, 
follow-up service, and. research into teen-age 
addiction. Estimated cost of $1/000,000-a-year 
would include facilities for 600 to 800 cases a year 
Medical superintendent was to be Dr. Jerome L. 
Leon, deputy medical superintendent, Queens Gen- 
eral Hospital. . . . In Belgrade, U.S. Ambassador 
George V. Allen signed an agreement to supply 
Yugoslav armed forces with military equipment, 
materials and services under the Mutual Security 
Acts of 1949 and 1951. U.S. reserved the right 
to suspend the assistance program at any time. 
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Nov. 15—In New Jersey, Bergen County’s anti- 
gambling crusade recorded another conviction, 
that of Leonard Costa on charges of running a 
gambling casino in Lodi. Since Jan. 2, 1951, 11 
persons have been convicted, and of 155 indict- 
ments returned, 75 pleas of guilty have been 
entered. 

. Communist Ban in Massachusetts 


Nov. 16—Massachusetts legislature branded the 
Communist: party a ‘‘subversive organization,” 
banned it from the ballot. The measure provided 
a fine up to $1,000 or 2 years’ imprisonment, or 
both, for membership in the Communist party 
or any other group declared subversive by the 
Superior Court. . . . The special loyalty oath re- 
quired of University of California faculty members, 
adopted in 1949, was voted out of existence by the 
school’s Board of Regents. . . . ICC granted rail- 
roads a 32% increase in mail carrying rates. 

Nov. 17—World Federation of Trade Unions, 
pro-Soviet, openly Advocated Communist infiltra- 
tion into non-Communist labor organizations to 
hinder Western rearymament. The policy was out- 
lined by Benoit Frachon, French member of the 
Jederation’s executive committee, in East Berlin. 


Basketball Fixers Sentenced 


Nov. 19—Salvatore T. Sollazzo, college basketball 
fixer, was sentenced to 8 to 16 years in state 
prison by Judge Saul S. Streit in New York Court 
of General Sessions, who strongly criticized col- 
leges for fostering conditions that led to the 
scandal involving Schools across the country. Ed- 
ward Gard, former Long Island University player 
and so-called middle-man for Sollazzo, received 
an indeterminate term up to 3 years. Sherman 
White, L.1.U., received a year’s sentence; Edward 
Warner and Alvin Roth, City College of New York, 
and Harvey Schaff, New York University, received 


sentences of 6 mos. ‘each. Suspended workhouse ; 


terms were given to 9 other former players. 

During October, other players and schools be- 
came involved in the scandal, District Atty. Frank 
S. Hogan said 3 former University of Kentucky 
players, 2 of them All-America players, admitted 
accepting bribes to throw a National invitation 
tournament game at Madison Square Garden in 
1949, They were indicted Oct. 26 with 5 alleged 
fixers. Three former Bradley University players, 
indicted Aug. 18, pleaded guilty in New York 
Oct, 24, Sol Levy, Nat’l Basketball Assn. referee, 
was arrested in New York Nov. 1, charged with 
taking $3,000 in bribes in connection with 3 pro- 
fessional games he officiated. 

Steps were taken by City College of New York 
and schools in other parts of the country:to clean 
up intercollegiate sports following Judge Streit’s 
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intercollegiate athletics. They asserted Nov. 20 
that college and university presidents should as- 
sume full responsibility for athletic conduct at 
their schools; that athletes must take standard 
‘and approved courses, easy credit sources to be 
eliminated, and that immediate steps were neces- 
sary to correct existing evils in college sports. 
. . » La Prensa, expropriated Argentine newspaper 
(see page 217), reopened under government con- 
trol. . . . NATO defense college was opened in 
a wing of the Ecole. Militaire, near the Eiffel 
Tower. French Vice Adm: Andre G. Lemonnier, 
chief naval adviser to Gen. Eisenhower, was named 
commandant of the school. Fifty officers and 
civilians of the 12 treaty nations were to take 
the opening 6-month course on advanced systems 
of defense training. 4a: 

Nov. 20—Yugoslav sources reported that a U.S. 
military plane, off its scheduled course from 
Erding Air Base, Germany, to Belgrade was fired 
on by Hungarian and Rumanian border guards 
and was missing. .. . The Peace Information Cen- 
ter and 5 of its leaders Were acquitted in Wash- 
ington of charges of having violated the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The Government failed 
to link the group’s activities with the circulation 
in the U.S. of the Stockholm peace appeal. See 
page 225. : 

Nov. 21—Ohio Supreme Court ruled that the 
jorene oath program in Cleveland city schools was 
egal, A 

Nov. 22—Pope Pius XII, in an address to the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, set the date of 
Creation at 5 billion or more years ago, accepting 
scientific estimates of the age of the world. He 
declared there was no conflict on inorganic creation 
between science and religion. 

Nov, 23—James P. Finnegan, ex-Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at St. Louis, pleaded not guilty to | 
bribery and misconduct charges in St. Louis. Trial 
was. set for Mar. 3. See page 257. 

Noy. 25—In Woodstock, Ala., 2 streamline trains 
crashed, killing 17, injuring 70. 

Noy. 28—A fishing trawler and a tanker collided 
in Boston harbor; 15 of 17 aboard the trawler died. 


President Nominates Ambassador to 


President Truman nominated Gen. 
Mark W, Clark, Chief of the Army Field 
Forces and an Episcopalian, Oct. 20, to 
be the first U.S. Ambassador to the State 
of Vatican City, resuming diplomatic re- 
lations ended in 1868. The President be- 
lieved that a diplomatic contact would aid 
in ‘coordinating the effort to combat the 
Communist menace.” 

Vatican circles were pleased, and Cardi- 
nal Spellman, head of the Roman Catho- 
lie Archdiocese of New York, praised the 
nomination and the choice of Gen. Clark. 
Some Protestant clergymen joined with 
Roman Catholics to support the Presi- 
dent, but the President’s own pastor; the 
Rev. Dr. Edward H. Pruden, said he had 
tried in vain to dissuade the President 
from making the appointment. Protestant 
leaders assailed the nomination as against 
the American principle of keeping church 
and state separate. 6 

The President decided against a recess 
appointment Oct. 23 and planned no 
diplomatic mission until the Senate acted 
on the Clark nomination at the next ses- 
sion of Congress in January. Sen, Tom 
Connally (D.-Tex.), ch., Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said he would op- 
pose the nomination because Gen. Clark 
had “showed himself unfit’ for high 
office, Sen. Connally referred to a war- 
time incident, alleging “discrimination” 


Vatican; Criticism -and Praise Féllow 
against Texas troops. 

Legality of the appointment was in 
doubt since an 1870 law prohibits Army 
officers from holding civil jobs in the 
Government. 

_The general board of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
adopted a statement Oct. 31, calling on 
the President to withdraw or Congress 
to reject the nomination of an ambassador 
to the Vatican, The statement denied re- 
ligious prejudice, protested against the 
appointment as a threat to basic Ameri- 
can principles, and criticized the Presi- 
dent for arousing religious controversy. 
The council said diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican were not necessary to get 
information on Communist movements 
since sources of information were avail- 
able to the U.S. Ambassador to Italy. It 
denied there was a precedent, citing the | 
differences between the Papal States of 
1848 and the present State of Vatican 


City. The fact that other nations sent 
representatives to the Vatican was no / 
reason to abandon American ‘principles 
and give one church preferential status. 
American Jewish Congress adopted. a 
resolution Nov. 19, calling for the separa- 
tion of church and state, became the first 
major Jewish group to oppose the ap- 


pointment of a U. S. ambassador to the 
Vatican. : 


British Election 


» < . s ° e ° se 
Conservatives Win British Election; Churchill Prime Minister 
‘ I believe I may be able to make an important contribution to the prevention of a third 


world war, and to 


bring nearer the lasting peace settlement, which 


the masses of people of 
—Churchill. 


every race and in every land so fervently desire. It is the last prize I seek. 


Great Britain held a general election 
Oct. 25, 1951, and returned a majority for 
the Conservative Party, led by Winston 
Churchill. This defeated the Labor gov- 
ernment, headed by Prime Minister Clem- 
ent R. Attlee, which had been in office 6 
years. The Conservative victory was by 
constituencies, but the popular vote ran 
48.8% Labor, 48.1%, Conservative 3.1% 
Liberal and Independent. The 625 seats 
in the House of Commons, including one 


belated addition, were allocated as 

+ follows: 
SORSCLVOLIV Bis siraesej.rs2 senile eseree 321 
FEY OY a) ey Recap) Ae Sareea een a) 1 a 295 
APA DOL ATE 5 oh) corp aiatberte «cpg nala hin eata oeeie ee 6 
Independent oF 5. twee Sel Sus ae oes 3 


Conservatives had 17 seats over the 
rest, but as the chairman does not vote 
their margin was 16. The results showed 
strong support for Aneurin Bevan, leader 
of the radical wing of the Labor Party, 
which .is» critical. of American leadership 
in rearmament and wants to curtail ap- 

ropriations in order to support the wel- 
are program more effectively. It also 
showed weakness in the Liberal Party, 
led by Clément Davies, chiefly -because 
many Liberals voted Conservative. 


Clement R. Attlee presented his resigna- 
tion to the King, who appointed Winston 
Churchill prime minister. Churchill was 
77 on Nov. 8, 1951. He is the second oldest 
prime minister, W. E. Gladstone having 
formed a new government at 83. ‘ 


Campaign Programs 


The Conservatives promised to increase na- 
tional output; support rearmament by excess 
profits taxes; give tax relief if profits are plowed 
back; stop further. nationalization of, industry; 
repeal the iron and steel nationalization act, but 
supervise prices and development; reorganize rail 
and public-owned road transport into regional 
groups and give easier terms to private handlers 
and lorries; retain nationalization of coal, but 
introduce decentralization and stimulate local 
initiative, keeping wage negotiation on a national 
basis; aim at 300,000 new houses for rental a 
year with more freedom for the private builder; 
continue care of the needy; maintain agricultural 
prices and markets and food subsidies. 


The Labor Party published its manifestc, Wel- 
fare at Home, Peace Abroad, after the two wings 
of the party, led by Attlee and Aneurin Bevan, 
made a truce for the campaign at the 50th annual 
conference at Searborough. The party supported 
the U. N., and despite grievous disappointments, 
“particularly with the Soviet. Union,’ did not 
consider a third world war inevitable. It pointed 
to full employment during 6 years of peace, with 
500,000 unfilled vacancies at employment ex- 
changes; industrial and agricultural output 50% 
above pre-war. days; 20% of -national income 
devoted to new capital equipment; national health 
scheme, insurance and pensions. It promised to 
open new sources of raw materials, attack monopo- 
lies that restricted production and maintain high 
prices; prohibit the withholding of supplies to 
traders to bring prices down; start new enter- 
prises; extend public utilities; guarantee farm 
prices and wages; limit dividends; increase. taxa~ 
tion on great fortunes and unearned income; 
prevent large capital gains. 

The Labor Government, which functioned dur- 
ing more than 9 months of 1951, is listed on 
page 291. 

Churchill offered deputy chairmanships of com- 
mittees to the Liberal Party, but its leader, 
Clement Davies refused, in order to remain 
independent. 

William Shepherd Morrison, a Scot, was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 318 to 251, a 


majority of 67, over Maj. James Milner, deputy. 
speaker for the Labor Government. : 

The new government faced austerity meastres. 
The minister of food ordered the meat ration of 
is 5d per week cut 10% -Nov. 11, because of | 
loss of supplies. The-shortage of 2,000,000 tons. 
in coal indicated reduced deliveries. The secretary 
of housing said shortage of raw materials would 
prevent realizing the goal of 300,000 new houses 
for several years. 


Labor Opposes Freeing Steel 


The Churchill government’s decision to repeal. 
nationalization of iron and steel and create a new 
supervising board, to come up for vote in February, 
1952, was challenged Noy, 12 by the Labor oppo- 
sition. Labor introduced a resolution that the 
denationalization of steel and iron would’ not 
“assist the national effort, but would create 
anxiety and uncertainty in two vital industries.¥ 
It was defeated 321 to 281. The former Labor 
minister of supply, Richard Stokes, warned that 
when Labor returned to power it would restore 
nationalization and give the compensation agreed 
on, minus all dividends above '312% that might 
have been paid. The new minister of supply, Dun-. 
can Sandys, announced he had ordered the Iron & 
Steel Corp., Labor’s agency, to make no further 
change without consulting him. The government 
re ae — motion for a 7-week holiday recess, 


British Cabinet and Departmental. Heads 
(Named after Oct, 25, 1951) 

Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury and 
Minister of Defense—Winston Churchill. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Depu- 
ty Prime Minister—Anthony Eden. 

Lord President of the Council—Lord Woolton. 

Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Lords—Marquess of Salisbury. 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Simonds, H 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Richard Austen 
Butler. 

First Lord of the  Admiralty—James P. L, 
Thomas. 

Secretaries of. State: Air—Lord de 1’Isle and 
Dudley; Colonies—Oliver Lyttelton; Commonwealth 
Relations—Lord Ismay; Coordination of Trans- 
port, Fuel.-& Power—Lord Leathers; Home Dept. 
and Welsh Affairs—Sir David Maxwell Fyfe; Scot- 
land—James Stuart; War—Brig. Anthony H. Head. 

Leader of the House of Commons (& Minister 
of Health)—Capt. H. F. C. Crookshank. 

Paymaster General—Lord Cherwell. 

President, Board of Trade—G. E. P, Thornycroft. 

Ministers—Agriculture & Fisheries, Maj. Sir 
Thos. L. Dugdale; Colonial Affairs, A. T. Lennox- 
Boyd; Coordination of rt, Fuel & Power, 
Earl Fortescue; Education, Miss Florence Hors- 
brugh; Food, Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George; Fuel & 
Power, Geoffrey W. Lloyd; Housing & Local Goy- 
ernment, Harold Macmillan; Health, and Leader of 
the House of Commons, Capt. H. F. C. Crookshank; 
Labor, Sir Walter Monckton; Materials, Lord 
Swinton; National Insurance; *Osbert Peake; Pen- 
sions, Derick Heathcoate-Amory; Scottish Office, 
Earl of Home; Supply, Duncan Sandys (son-in-law 
of Winston Churchill); State, Foreign Office, Sel- 
wyn Lloyd; Transport & Civil Aviation, John Scott 
Maclay; Works, David McA. Eccles. 

Law Officers—Attorney General, Lionel Heald; 
Lord Advocate, J. L. Clyde; Solicitor General, 
R. E. Manningham-Buller; Solicitor General for 
Scotland, W. R. Milligan, 

Parliamentary Secretaries and Undersecretaries 
—Air, Nigel Birth; Commonwealth Relations, J, G, 
Foster; Foreign Affairs, Marquess of Reading and 
Harold A, Nutting; Food, Dr. Chas: Hill; Housing, 
Ernest Marples; Health, Miss Patricia Hornsby- 
Smith; Labor & National Service, Sir Peter Ben- 
net; Supply, Brig. A. R. W. Low; Overseas Trade, 
H. L. D, Hopkinson; Board of Trade, Henry G. 
Strauss; Treasury, Patrick G. T. Buchan-Hepburn; 
Works, \A. H. E. Molson. 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury—John A, 
Boyd-Carpenter. 


Organized criminal syndicates that 
make tremendous profits out of illegal op- 
erations, influence political leaders and 
pay police to get protection from arrest, 


‘and use their funds to enter legitimate 


business, were uncovered by the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, during its 
1950-51 inquiries. Following the Attorney 
Bee ceai’s Conference on Organized Crime 
the Senate appropriated $100,000 for the 
Committee. Vice President Alben 
Barkley May 10, 1950, appointed Senators 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) ch. Herbert 
R, O’Conor (D.-Md.), Lester C. Hunt (D.- 
Wyo.), Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) and 
Chas. W. Tobey (R.-N. H.). Rudolph Hal- 
ley, former asst. district attorney, New 
York, was chairman of counsel and Har- 
old G. Robinson chief investigator. The 
first rt of the Committee’s work was 
ended Apr. 30, 1951. The Senate appro- 
riated. $100,000 to continue from May to 
ept. 1, 1951. Sen. Kefauver stepped down 
as chairman but remained as member; 
Sen. O’Conor became chairman. Halley 
resigned and was succeeded by Richard 
G. Moser, 41, of Summit, N. J., a Republi- 
can and/member of the New York law 
firm of Patterson, Belknap & Webb, 
headed by Robert P. Patterson, former 
Secy. of War. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


The Senate Crime Committee, as it was called, 
interviewed 500 witnesses during 10 months ending 
February 28, 1951, when it published its preliminary 
report. It interviewed officials, political leaders, 
yacketeers and gamblers in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, Saratoga, New 
Orleans, Miami, Tampa, Washington and Las 
Vegas, Nev. Its first report said gambling took 
over 20 billion dollars annually. It called the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau lax in pursuit of gamblers’ 
profits, It recommended (1) establishment of a 
national crime commission; (2) Federal ban on in- 
terstate transmission of bets and gambling infor- 
mation; (3) strengthening of Federal law enforce- 
ment; (4) improvement in Federal tax laws to 
reach hidden profits from illegal deals. 


CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES DESCRIBED 


As Sen. Kefauver stepped down he submitted a 
full report to the Senate May 1. It read: Criminal 
syndicates obtained monopolies by ‘‘persuasion, in- 
timidation, violence and murder.’’ There were 2 
major crime syndicates: Accardo-Guzik-Fischetti 
of Chicago and Costello-Adonis-Lansky of New 
York. Syndicates and local groups were loosely 
allied with the Mafia, also called Black Hand and 
Unione Siciliano, credited with ‘‘literally hundreds 
of murders throughout the country.’’ Despite well- 
documented reputations, leading hoodlums were 
immune from prosecution because of the ‘‘fix,’’ 
which includes ties with ‘‘apparently respectable’’ 
business men and lawyers, and buying of public 
goodwill through charitable contributions and press 
relations. Honest efforts were sabotaged by venal 
officials; U. S. Treasury was defrauded of huge 
sums by inadequate tax returns of gangsters, helped 
by lawyers who become ‘‘mouthpieces’’ for crooks, 
Business men gave lucrative contracts to gangsters 
in return for breaking strikes and controlling em- 
ployes. Unions were used to aid racketeers on the 
New York waterfront. 

Infiltration into legal business by organized 
criminals was found in liquor selling, real estate, 
night clubs, hotels, automobile agencies, restau- 
rants, taverns, cigaret-vending, juke boxes, laun- 
dries, clothing and transmission of racing news. 
The Committee found evidence that gangsters used 
intimidation and violence to get into business. 


COSTELLO’S METHODS APPRAISED 


The report devoted 35 pages to New York City. 
The application of television beginning Mar. 12, 
1951, dramatized the proceedings and created a 
sensation; the video audience numbered millions. 
The refusal of New York’s top racketeer, Frank 
Costello, to have his face photographed resulted in 


Senate Inquiry into Interstate. Crime; Kefauver ' 
trained on his hands, pony wack 


cameras being 
trayed his nervousness and proved a technical 
for television. The report called Costello (born 
Francisco Castaglia) a major influence on Tamma- 
ny Hall, the New *York County Democratic organ~- 
ization; also the friend of many politicians, includ- 
ing 10 Democratic district leaders in Manhattan 
and some Republicans. Political leaders were fre- 
quently at Costello’s house, although he 
any influence whatever, had no membership in 
any political organization and had never voted. 

The Committee, unable to get a statement from 
Costello of his net worth, had him cited for con- 
tempt. He admitted having $40,000 in cash in his 
apartment and $5,000 in cash at his summer place, 
and bank accounts of $100,000. Income from the 
Louisiana Mint Co. had run $70,000 a year. He 
received $60,000 ($15,000 a year for 4 years) from 
Geo. M. Levy, in order to keep bookmakers off the 
Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury, L. I., N. Y.; Levy 
testified the payment was personal, and Costello 
said he did nothing for it except to mention pub- 
licly that bookmakers might be prosecuted if they 
operated at that track. 

“Costello received $1,000 to $1,500, apparently 
unearned monthly salary’? from the Beverly Club 


in Louisiana; he said it was for ‘‘recommending ~ 
the club and suggesting suitable performers.” . 


He bought 79 Wall St. with $55,000 cash over a 
$250,000 mortgage, borrowing $50,000 from Frank 
Erickson at this time. He made oil investments 
of over $40,000; his wife bought a house at Sands 
Point for $30,000. He made a profit of about 
$119,000 when he sold 79 Wall St. in 1950, accord- 
ing to the Committee. 


WILLIAM O’DWYER ON STAND 


The Committee found inadequate the explana- 
tions of William O’Dwyer, U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, who testified about his work as District 
Attorney, King’s County, N. Y., 1940-42, and May- 
or, New York City, 1946-50. It decided O'Dwyer 
did not actively prosecute narcotic, waterfront and 
bookmaking rackets, gambling and murder while 
mayor; that he failed to pursue prosecution of the 
top gangsters in Murder, Inc., while he had avail- 
able the testimony of Abe Reles, who, after being 
held 20 months fell, jumped or was pushed out of 
a hotel. window While in custody of 6 policemen, It 
cited O’Dwyer’s failure to continue an investiga- 
tion of waterfront rackets after he had superceded 
John Harlan Amen, special prosecutor, at the mo- 
ment Amen had obtained a court order for the 
books of 6 racketeering unions controlled by Albert 
Anastasia, murder suspect. The appointment to 
high office in New York of friends of Costello and 
Joe Adonis, and a visit by O’Dwyer when in mili- 
tary service to Costello’s house were cited: The 
Committee found O’Dwyer had made James J. 
Moran chief clerk of the District Attorney’s office, 
then deputy fire commissioner and finally com- 
missioner of the Board of Water Supply, a life job. 
Moran was accused of removing the ‘‘wanted’’ 
cards in the Anastasia case, thus closing that ‘in- 
vestigation. 

(Moran, who testified to a casual acquaintance 
with a gangster, quit office when ordered to resign 
by Mayor Impellitteri. 
and witnesses testified he had many meetings with 
a gangster. Moran offered no defense and was 
convicted May 8 and given 5 years and a fine of 
$2,000. He appealed.) 


GOVERNORS CRITICIZED 


The Committee criticized Goy. Forrest Smith of 
Missouri for making appointments said to be fa- 
vored by Binaggio, Kansas City gangster (killed 
1950); Gov. Fuller Warren, of Florida, for rein- 
stating Sheriff Jas. Sullivan of Dade County, Fla. 
(Miami), whom the Committee suspected of im- 
proper practices, and Gov. Thos. E. Dewey, of 
New York, for failing to prosecute gambling at 
Saratoga. Gov. Dewey started an inquiry while 
the Committee was in session. 

John P, Crane, head of the New York Uniformed 
Firemen’s Assn., under fire for failing to report on 
funds in his custody, testified he gave $55,000 to 
James J, Moran during 1946-1949, $10,000 to Mayor 
O’Dwyer and $3,500 for the 1950 Republican Cam- 
paign to John R, Crews. Moran under oath denied 
getting the money and O’Dwyer characterized the 
testimony as a ‘‘vicious lie.’> Crane was suspended 
as vice pres., International Assn. of Fire Fighters, 
AFL, by John P. Redmond, president, 


He was tried for perjury, 


ie ’ -, =. £ 
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FOR BETTER LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The Committee recommended: (1) A racket squad 
for the Dept. of Justice; (2) An independent Fed- 
eral Crime Commission in the Executive Branch to 
supervise and coordinate criminal actions (op- 
posed by Sen. Wiley as duplicating existing agen- 
cies); (3) A special fraud squad for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; (4) Revisions to force gamblers 
and gambling casinos to produce full records of 
bets for income-tax, with no deductions for illegal 
business; tighter laws for perjury; better support 
of Jaw enforcement agencies; (5) Regulation by 
Federal Communications’ Commission license of 
transmission of news directly serving gamblers and 
prohibition of transmission of bets (the Conti- 
nental Press Service was called practically a mo- 
nopoly in wire service to bookmakers nationally); 
(6) Prohibition of transportation of all gambling 
devices across state lines, including ‘‘the lowly 
punch board’’; (7) Stronger penalties for perjury, 
amendment of immigration law to expedite depor- 
tation of alien criminals; harsher penalties for 
selling, smuggling and distributing narcotics; (8) 
More power for the Alcohol Tax Unit to list all 
individual and beneficial holders of liquor permits, 
including their police records. 


FINAL REPORT ON NARCOTICS EVIL 


A final report of the Senate Crime Committee, 
under Sen. O’Conor, was published Aug. 31, 1951, 
after the Committee had heard testimony con- 
cerning New York, New Jersey, Kentucky and 
Florida, and especially Atlantic City, N. J., Read- 
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ing Pa. and Scranton, Pa. The Committee: de- 
clared conditions in the smaller cities were simi- 
lar to those in large cities, and recommended that 
crime be attacked at the local level. It had 
devoted much time to investigating narcotics 
peddling and warned of the ‘‘great evil’? caused 
by the increased sale to adolescents. 

The Committee recommended that Congress 
enact the proposed Federal Crime Commission, 
and in the meantime give the National Crime 
Coordinating Council, not under government di- 
rection, $100,000 to work independently. The 
Committee condemned the association of 9 Hli- 
nois state legislators, officials and local policemen 
with the Chicago Downs Race Track Ass’n., said 
to have paid them unusually large profits. 

The Committee recommended that investigation 
of crime be continued by other Senate committees, . 
that the staff of the Narcotics Buredu be en- 
larged; that local enforcement officers be trained 
in anti-narcotics work; that the evil of narcotics 
be a subject of public education; that penalties 
for drug peddling be increased and better facili- 
ties provided for treating addicts; that seamen’s 
and longshoremen’s unions be informed of con- 
victions for smuggling narcotics on ships; that 
sailing permits for violaters of narcotics laws be 
cancelled and the making of opium be stopped. It 
also asked state and local authorities to prohibit 
the sale of barbiturates (sleeping pills) except by 
prescription; trace illegal profits by income tax 
and other required data; prohibit political con- 
tributions by racketeers and initiate state and 
local investigations. 


Irregularities in Internal Revenue Bureau; Civil Service Urged 


Rep. Cecil R. King . (D.-Calif.), ch., 
House Ways and Means:subcommittee in- 
vestigating alleged irregularities in the 
Internal Revenue Service, said Oct. 4, 
after hearing testimony involving offices 
in St. Louis, Boston and Philadelphia: 
‘We are dealing with a scheme that was 
intended to embrace more than just a 
single collector’s office and that had be- 


” 


gun to spread across the nation .. .’ 


James P. Finnegan, former Collector of 
Internal Revenue at St. Louis, told the 
subcommittee Oct. 9 that he had tried to 
resign his post 3 times but had _ been 
asked to stay on. He admitted that his 
income tax returns for 1947, 48 and 49 
showed outside income of $103,056 but 
explained this income was from legal 
fees. Secy. of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder testified Oct. 10 that he had re- 
peatedly sought Finnegan’s resignation in 
the 8 months prior to Finnegan's quitting 
in April, 1951.. Finnegan was indicted b 
a Federal grand jury in St. Louis Oct. 11, 
charged with misconduct in office and 
with allegedly accepting bribes. Included 
in the charge Was one count accusing him 
of receiving $3,000 from the American 
Lithofold Corp. on Dec. 18, 1950, for rep- 
resenting the firm in a loan application to 
the RFC. Finnegan surrendered in St. 
Louis Oct. 13 and posted a $5,000 bond. 
U.S. District Judge Rubey M. Hulen was 
chosen Oct. 20 to preside at Finnegan’s 
trial. 

Mordecai Miller, a New. York Internal 
Revenue agent, was suspended Oct. 18, 
for refusing to tell the subcommittee the 
extent of his wealth. Three other New 
York agents—Ralph P. DeMayo, Jack 
Neustadt and William H. Dettmer, Jr.— 
were suspended Oct. 19. 

Joseph P. Marcelle, collector for the 
First District of New York, hq. in Brook- 
lyn, resigned Oct. 23, at the Government’s 
request. John B. Dunlap, Commissioner 
pi Apternal Revenue, said the resignation 
was asked because of some of Marcelle’s 
“nersonal actions” and not because of any 
evidence of discrepancies in the collec- 
tor’s office. Dunlap testified Oct. 25 that 
Marcelle’s tax returns showed an appar- 


ent delinquency of $32,834. Marcelle 
blamed carelessness in failing to check his - 
returns, allegedly prepared for him by a 
member of his office staff. He was the 
6th collector to be ousted or to quit since 
April, 1951. In addition to Finnegan and 
Delaney, James G. Smyth, San Francisco 
collector, had been suspended for inef- 
ficiency, James W. Johnson, a New York 
collector was dismissed, and Lipe Hens- 
lee, Tennessee collector had been sus- 
pended. Henslee resigned Oct. 30 because 
of bad health. Dunlap said an inquiry 
failed to show any violations or malprae- 
tices in the Tennessee offices. Smyth was 
dismissed Nov. 28, and 30 other’ officiais 
were ousted or told to resign. Daniel A. 
Bolich, bureau official, resigned Nov. 19, 
beeause of ill health. 


Theron L. Caudle, Asst. Atty. General 
in charge of the Dept. of Justice’s Tax Di- 
vision, resigned Nov. 16, at the President’s 
request. In testimony Nov. 27-29, he dis- 
closed connections with persons under in- 
vestigation for tax irregularities but 
denied any impropriety. He had accepted 
free transportation to Florida in 1947, 
arranged for fur coat purchases at whole- 
sale cost, and had‘received $5,000 commis- 
sion on an airplane sale. 

Commissioner Dunlap emphasized that 
no collector would be permitted to resign 
if thought guilty of indictable offense and 
maintained Oct. 25 that there was no evi- 
dence of Government loss due to dishon- 
est tax officials. Dunlap had’ earlier 
ordered an investigation of the 1948-50 
income tax returns of all officers of the 


bureau. Earlier returns would be ex- 


amined if necessary, and future returns 
would automatically be examined. Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (R.-Wisc.) demanded* 
Oct. 13 that collectors be put under Civil 
Service to end “political fixing.” The 
White House announced Nov. 1 that Pres- 
ident Truman would call on Congress in 
January to ehact legislation placing Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue under the 
Civil Service system. 
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Complicated Tie-ups Mark RFC 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch charged 
July 25 that William M. Boyle, Jr., ch., 
Democratic Nat'l Committee, was paid 
$8,000 in legal fees by the American Litho- 
fold Corp. of St. Louis after the firm had 
received $565,000 in RFC loans in 1949. A 
full investigation into the loans was _an- 
nounced Aug. 25 by Sen, Clyde R. Hoey 
(D.-N.C.), ch., Senate Investigations sub- 


committee. 


Boyle told the subcommittee Sept. 27 
that he had nothing to do with the loans 
but said he received $1,250 in fees from 
Lithofold before!becoming Democratic ch. 
Examination of Boyle’s tax returns dis- 
closed he had paid $1,261 in 1949 to H. 
Turney Gratz, then an RFC employee, 
and had given him $2,130 in 1948. Gratz, 
exec. asst. ch., Democratic Nat'l Commit- 
tee, January, 1950, to February, 1951, 
acknowledged the payments, denied con- 
nection with the RFC or Boyle’s law busi- 
ness. Gratz said Oct. 5 that the $11,000 
paid him by Boyle during 1946-49 was for 
personal services. President Truman said 
Aug, 9 that an independent investigation 
had convinced him of Boyle’s integrity. 


REVENUE OFFICIALS INVOLVED 


Sen. John J. Williams (R.-Del.) said 
Aug. 30 that Lithofold got $3,500,000 in 
Government contracts after hiring Boyle 
as its attorney. He said James P. Finne- 
gan, former internal revenue officer for 
Eastern Missouri, was also a former Litho- 
fold employee. Max Siskind, associate of 
Boyle, testified Sept. 26 that he purchased 
Boyle’s law practice for $150,000 when 
Boyle took the Democratic post, April, 
1949. Lithofold cases were not included, 
and* he denied splitting Lithofold fees 
with Boyle. Siskind was lKinked to the 
loan by the Post-Dispatch as were Finne- 
gan and E. Merl Young, ex-RFC examiner. 
(Finnegan was indicted Oct. 11 in St. 
Louis for misconduct in office and for al- 
legedly accepting bribes. One count 
charged he received $3,000 from American 
Lithofold on Dec. 18, 1950, for representing 
the company in an RFC loan application.) 


Cecil R. King (D.-Calif.), ch., House 
Ways and Means subcommittee investi- 
gating irregularities in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, charged in New York Aug. 28 
that James B. E, Olson, New York Alcohol 
Tax Unit supervisor who resigned Aug. 
24, had been paid for getting printing 
contracts for Lithofold from liquor com- 
panies under his jurisdiction. Lithofold 
and Olson confirmed the payments— 
about $5,900 in commissions, 1949-50. Ol- 
son said the commissions were split with 
Joseph D. Nunan, ex-Internal Revenue 
Collector in New York. Finnegan was 
said to have arranged the tie-up. Olson 
was ch., J. B. E. Olson Corp. that distri- 
buted truck bodies and made sales to 
firms under Olson’s supervision, accord- 
ing to Rep. King. 


LITHOFOLD OFFICERS TESTIFY 


John E. Toole, Lithofold treasurer and 
ex-RFC employee, testified Sept. 13 that 
Finnegan made many trips to Washington 
with Robert J. Blauner, Lithofold pres., 
to expedite the loans and that Lithofold 
had paid Finnegan’s expenses. Toole said 
Sept. 14 that Boyle, in 1949. when he was 
$900-a-month Lithofold counsel and non- 
salaried acting vice ch., Democratic Nat’l 
Committee, had telephoned Harley Hise, 
then ch., RFC, and arranged an appoint- 
ment for Lithofold executives. Three 


days later the RFC gave Lithofold an 
0.000 Joan that it had 3 times refused. 
ater loans ape the total to Behe ae 
William E. Willett, ex-RFC_ director, 
told the subcommittee Sept. 13 that he 
had discussed the loan with Finnegan but 
denied knowing Finnegan was a reyenue 
official. Frank Prince, ousted RFC official, 
testified that he accepted gifts from Litho- 


fold after the loan but maintained there ~ 


was nothing improper in taking an 8 or 
9 lb. ham, said he would “stop at 12 Ibs. 
Prince had given RFC examiner J. Frank 
Williams the Lithofold case after other 
examiners refused to approve it. Wil- 
liams testified Sept. 13 that he had rec- 
ommended the loan on its merits. Blauner 
said Sept. 21 that ‘‘goodwill” gifts had 
gone to Boyle, Presidential secy. Matthew 
J. Connelly, Prince and others after the 
loans were approved and not to influence 
anyone. 

Homer W. Stanhope, Lithofold control- 
ler, told the subcommittee Sept. 20 that 
the company paid commissions, fees and 
expenses to Finnegan totaling $45,085; 
$5,851 to Olson; $12,942 to John L. Kelly, 
head of the Dept. of Labor wage-hour 
division in New York, and $1,000 to Wal- 
ter Doxon, Newark, N. J., internal reve- 
nue agent, Finnegan said he was Blauner’s 
assistant during loan negotiations and 
spent money for “goodwill,” not for “in- 
fluence.” 


REPUBLICAN LEADER CRITICIZED 


Republicans called for an investigation 
into the activities of Guy G. Gabrielson, 
ch., Republican Nat'l Committee, Sept. 
21, after Sen. Williams declared that 
Gabrielson was representing a_ private 
firm, Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., in loan ne- 
gotiations with the RFC. Gabrielson, $15,- 
000-a-year Hydrocol pres., whose law firm 
received $10,000-a-year as the firm’s coun- 
sel, acknowledged the negotiations Sept. 
22, but maintained his dealings were en- 
tirely proper. Sen. Williams said there 
was nothing wrong in Hydrocol’s receiv- 
ing $18,500,000 in RFC loans before 
Gabrielson became G.O.P. ch., but criti- 
cized the party leader for contacting the 
RFC after taking the political post to 
extend payments on the loans, RFC re- 
jected extension Sept. 25. Gabrielson ad- 
mitted Oct. 4 that he tried to get Harve 
J. Gunderson elected ch., New York Stoc 
Exchange when Gunderson resigned as 
an RFC director. He denied it was im- 
proper or connected in any way with the 
Hydrocol loan. Gunderson said Oct. 5 that 
he discouraged Gabrielson’s efforts on his 
behalf. Gabrielson, given a unanimous 
vote of confidence by Republican leaders 
at a 22-state conference in Washington 
‘Oct. 1, refused to resign as Republican ch. 
_ The subcommittee recessed its inquiry 
into Boyle’s and Gabrielson’s RFC con- 
nections, Oct. 5. 


BOYLE RESIGNS 


Boyle announced his resignation as 
Democratic ch., Oct. 13. He informed 
President Truman that he resigned be- 
cause of ill health, said he had “conducted 
himself with honor.’ President Truman 
said Oct. 15 that he did not ask for Boyle’s 
resignation. Frank E. McKinney, Indian- 
apolis banker, became chairman Oct. 31, 
pledged he would not tolerate influence 
peddlers and warned that no one would 
be permitted to accept gifts or remunera- 
tions of any kind while serving the Demo- 
eratic Nat'l Committee. - 


For earlier hearings on RFC, Sée Page 55. 
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Many Pay Rises Granted With Few Strikes in Defense Production 


_ Labor had a relatively profitable year 
in 1951, with high employment and no 
protracted strikes, but labor leaders com- 
plained that wages did not offset in- 
creases in the cost of living. A general 
freeze was imposed on wages and prices 
by the Government Jan. 26, but: wages 
were allowed to rise 10% over the levels 
of January, 1950, and escalator agree- 
ments (wages rising with consumer-price 
index) were allowed to operate if signed 
before Jan. 26, 1951. Labor representatives 
on the Wage Stabilization Board (WSB) 
walked out of the board Feb. 5 when the 
representatives of industry and the public 
voted to respect the 10% limit. They did 
not cooperate until they had forced Presi- 
dent Truman to name a new board of 18 
in April. The board permitted wages to 
rise with the cost-of-living index in in- 
dustries ‘without escalator-clause con- 
tracts. 

Despite the 10% limit special conces- 
sions were given. Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of 
. America, served notice that his union 
would refuse to recognize the 10% limit 
when it demanded higher wages in 
November. 

There was a reason for motor peace. 
General Motors granted a 5c an hr. rise 
for 434,000 Mar. 3, conforming with its 
cost-of-living index agreement with 
UAW, CIO. Salaried workers received a 
bonus June 1. On June 6 WSB approved a 
4c an hr. productivity wage increase for 
the UAW, provided manufacturers did 
not use it as a reason for increasing prices. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. signed a 5-year 
contract: with escalator clause, general 
wage increase of Ic an hr, and annual in- 
crease of 4c an hr. for 24,000 workers. 

One big gain was peace in the coal min- 
ing industry. On Jan. 18, coal operators 
employing nearly 400,000 miners yielded 
to the demands of John L. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
granted increases of 20¢c an hr., or $1.60 
a day, the first action without negotiation 
or stoppage since 1920. 

White collar workers also gained. WSB 
approved a 4c an hr. productivity increase 
for salaried white-collar workers provid- 
ing the board authorized a similar in- 
crease for production employees. Salary 
Stabilization-Board extended the ruling 
to cover executives and others exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

First amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
law by Congress permitted employers to 
sign union shop agreements without hold- 
ing elections. - 

PRESIDENT USES TAFT-HARTLEY 


President Truman invoked the Taft- 
Hartley law Aug. 30 to end a strike of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers that practically stopped 
production of copper, lead and zine Aug. 
27. About 58,000 were out and 42,000 af- 
fected in other plants. WSB called on 
strikers and employers to resume work, 
but the strikers refused. The President 
appointed a 3-man board to negotiate. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. and union 
leaders agreed Aug. 31 on wage increases 
averaging 15c an hr. plus a pension plan 
evaluated at 444c an hr.; 8c was a general 
inerease to all workers, 7c an average 
figure to re-fix the rate structure. Work- 
ers would get increases ranging from 64c 
to $1.84 a day. A temporary injunction 
granted Sept. 5 ordered striking union 


members to return to work. The union 
complied and a contract between United 
Steelworkers, CIO; and the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. gave 1,300 cop- 
per workers at a Garfield, Utah, plant 8¢ 
an hr. increase. 


AIR LINE PILOTS GAIN 


United Air Lines and its pilots, most of 
them members of Air Lines Pilots Assn., 
AFL, signed an agreement up to $131 a 
mo. more, retroactive 14 months. UAL 
will pay an extra 1144c a mile over base 
pay. gross weight pay and hourly pay. 
This gives first pilots up to $1,051 a mo. 
on DC-3s or $1,512 a mo. on Stratocruisers, 
and co-pilots up to $675 and $906 on the 
same planes. Nearly 1,000 pilots struck 
June 19 for a 70-hr, or 17,500-mile limit 
per mo., asserting that by ‘‘increased pilot 
productivity’”’ in flying bigger and faster 
planes the pilots were contributing to 
higher earnings. Mileage concessions 
were not given by UAL. 

A monthly wage increase of $20.42 for 
736 stewardesses of American Airlines 
was contained in a contract with the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses Assn. A 
10% wage increase for 9,600 employees of 
Republic Aviation was granted because of 
manpower shortage. 

Eastern Air Lines signed a new con- 
tract with Airline Pilots Assn. for miles 
rather than hours, It provides for 1 cent 
a mile flown by captains for the first 
17,000 mi. a mo., .2 cents to 22,000 mi, a 
mo., 3 cents for all additional miles. Co- 
pilot pay by mileage is half the captain’s 
pay. Eaptau 3 base pay’ was increased $50 
a month, ranging from $250 for a 3-year 
man to $350 for an 8-year man. Hourly pay 
is unchanged. Gross weight pay was in- 
creased from 134c per 1,000-lbs. per hr., 
to 2c. Minimum pay guaranteed co-pilots 
rises from $350 a mo. for first year -to 
$585 a mo. in the 7th year. Overseas serv- 
ice gets $1 an hr. extra for captains and 
50¢c an hr. extra for co-pilots. 


RAILWAY WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


Demands of railroad workers for wage 
increase and benefits, which began in 1950 
and brought about seizure of the railroads 
by the U. S. Government, were only par- 
tially met in 1951. Traffic was disrupted. 
Members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, rejecting the White House 
settlement of Dec, 21, 1950, reported 
“sick”’ Feb. 2-8, resulting in curtailment 
of through trains by the New York Cen- 
tral and Pennsylvania railroads, and work 
stoppage on 42 lines. The Post Office Dept. 
was compelled to restrict acceptance of 
2nd, 3rd and 4th class mail for 10 cities. 

Steel production dropped from 101% 
to 96% of capacity in one week. Chas. EH. 
Wilson broadcast an appeal to the strikers 
to return. On a directive from President 
Truman the Dept. of the Army ordered 
the switchmen back in 48 hours or lose 
jobs. The President said union leaders had 
gone back on their White House agree- 
ment and ‘acted like a bunch of Rus- 
sians.’’ The heads of four railroad broth- 
erhoods protested that the men had 
“exercised their democratic rights by re- 
jecting an undesirable proposal in open 
voting.” 

In Chicago Feb. 9 Judge Michael L. Igoe 
fined the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men $25,000 for civil and criminal con- 
tempt of court in starting a wildcat strike 
there Dec. 13-15, 1950. He dismissed 
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charges against the officials. The U. S. 
Government had asked $1,500,000 in fines. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
pleaded guilty Feb. 19 to contempt of 
court in the Federal District Court, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was fined $50,000 for 
eriminal contempt and $25,000 for civil 
contempt. It had disregarded an order of 
Dec. 14, national in scope, restraining its 
members from striking. ; 

Dr. John R. Steelman, the Natl. Media- 
tion Bd. and 15 non-operating. railroad 
unions agreed Mar. 1 with the railroads 
to a pay rise of 12.5c an hr.; also a 3- 
month adjustment of the escalator clause, 
by which pay would rise 3 to Se an hr. 
Apr. 1. Wages will rise or fall le an hr. 
with the price index. 

The 26-month wage and rules dispute 
between the railroads and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen was settled 
May 25 by a contract providing for a 33c 
an hour wage rise for yardmen and _1842c 
an hour for roadmen; a cost of living 
escalator clause; a‘*3-year moratorium 
from Oct. 1, 1950, on proposals for wage 
and rule changes, and a 40-hour week in 
principle that was set aside until Jan. 1, 
1952 because of the emergency. The con- 
tract covered 150,000 yard and road work- 
ers. Two issues were arbitrated Aug. 1, 
one for the roads and one for the men. 

Disagreement between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the railroads led to an order to strike 
Nov. 8, 1951. The union wanted 34c an hr. 
increase and a 40 hr. week for yard men, 
19sec an hr. increase for road men. The 
railroads agreed to wage increases but 
wanted concessions. On Nov. 6 President 
Truman created a 3-man~ emergency 
board to study the dispute and the union 
held off the strike. The Railway Labor Act 
ealls for 30 days study and 30 days cool- 
ing off period. Railroads affected were 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & North West- 


ern, Louisville & Nashville, Terminal Ry.. 


of St. Louis. About 75,000 men are in- 
volved. : 

On Nov. 15 President Truman appointed 
a fact-finding board to settle a demand 
for a union shop by 17 non-operating rail- 
road brotherhoods, comprising about 1,- 
000,000 clerks, ticket-sellers and other of- 
fice employes. The New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio had granted it. 


MARITIME AGREEMENTS 


About 60,000 members. of three CIO 
unions, Nat. Maritime Union, Marine En- 
gineers Beneficial Assn. and American 
Radio Assn., refused to sail without new 
contracts June 15. About 650 merchant 
ships were held up for about a week, 
but defense shipments were not affected, 
in accordance with the unions’ promise to 
President Truman, who declined to use 
the Taft-Hartley law. WSB authorized 
a pay rise of the radio men of a minimum 
of $39 a month, in addition to an earlier 
rise of 6.2% less than the agreement with 
the shippers, which provided.for 8%. The 
basic week was cut to 40 hours. 

A similar agreement by the National 
Maritime Union, including an 8% rise, 
was shaved by the WSB by 1.8%. The two 
unions protested the right of the WSB to 
make these deductions. The Maritime 
Union won a 44-hr. week to Dec. 15, and 
a 40-hr. week after that,-3-week vacations 
for those employed 1 year and 2 weeks 
for others, increase in lodging pay to $8, 
and a washing machine on every vessel, 
The Marine Engineers signed a contract 
with similar provisions. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S WILDCAT STRIKE 


_In New York members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn., AFL, repu- 


diated a 2-year contract si by tl . 
presieee os. P. Ryan, with New var ‘ 
hipping Assn. and went on strike, tying 
up export-import cargoes in New York 
harbor area Oct. 15-Nov. 9. Shipping, esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 tons, was stalled and 
much reroutéd to Boston, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Philadelphia. Copper, cobalt and 
other military supplies were held up and 
industrial products diverted to Army and 
Navy terminals. President Truman ap- 
pealed-to strikers Oct. 26 to return; they 
refused, but agreed to work Army piers. 
New Jersey Supreme Court dosed e issued 
an injunction against sympathetic picket- 
ing by New York men in New Jersey. 
Federal mediation was rejected, but New 
York State Mediation Board, with Edward 
Corsi, State Industrial Commissioner, ef- 
fected a truce Nov. 9. Cold-storage men 
and importers of the Commerce & Indus- 
try Assn. listed losses of $36,000,000 in 
timely and perishable products. The Ryan 
contract gave 10c an hr. increase and oth- 
er benefits; strikers considered these in- 
sufficient and method of adoption un- 
democratic. 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union agreed Sept. 2 
with 26 Hawaiian sugar planting concerns 
in Honolulu on a new 3-year contract for 
18,000 ILWU sugar workers. The pact gave 
a rise of 1lc-an-hour plus 2c in benefits, 
with a 44-hr. week for half the year and 
a 48-hr. week the’ other half. It did not 
grant a union shop. 


GARMENT WORKERS AND FURRIERS 


About 65,000 women’s garment workers walked 
off their jobs in New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania June 12. The Cloak Joint 
Board of the Int'l. Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion, AFL, desired greater control over working 
standards and wages in shops outside New York. 
Manufacturers in New York said they could not 
meet union wage levels in competition with mass 
production outside New York. ‘The walk-out ended 
June 14. -A 3-year contract signed June 15 pro- 
vided for better distribution of work between New 
York and outside contractors, establishment of a 
piece-rate basis for section workers (those making 
one part of a garment), and fixing of piece rates. 
Employers increased the 312% health and vacation 
fund to 412%, and the union dropped its demand 
for a 2% fund for workers whose employers failed. 
No pay increases were given, but minimum scales 
were upped to reflect wages actually paid, Also 
10% of those retired each year were to be dis- 
abled workers, permitted to retire at 60 instead of 
65. On death of retired employees, dependents 
would receive $500, 

By an agreement between the United Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers International Union, 
AFL and the Eastern Women’s Headwear Assn., 
representing 600 employers, 8,000 millinery work- 
ers in te ay xo area were to receive a 5% 
wage rise months before the contract 
Dec. 31, 1951. aye 

Furriers Joint Council, affiliated with the Int), 
Fur & Leather Workers Union (expelled from the 
CIO June 15, 1950) on June 25 called a strike of 
8,000 workers in 650 New York shops of Associated 
Fur Manufacturers. Fur workers demanded a 
10% wage increase and reduction of hours from 
40 to 3745 for 1,300 floor workers, and other con- 
cessions. The 19-day strike ended with a 4-year 
contract running to Feb. 15, 1955. Skilled workers, 
continuing on a 35-hour week, received a pay rise 
of $6 weekly; floor workers received $3 and a re- | 
duction in their work week from 40 to 3714 hours. 
In 1951 and 1952 workers were to get 1 week’s va- | 
cation pay each year, and in 1953 after 3 years ! 
consecutive employment with 1 employer they | 
would get 2 weeks vacation credit at 114 week's 
pay, the other 15 week’s pay added to 1 week of 
paid vacation in 1954—giving 114 week’s vacation 
pay. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


On May 14 the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 6-2 
that labor unions cannot use the NLRB unless their XI 
officials, national and local, have signed affidavits i} 
that they are not Communists. The NLRB there- { | 
fore, acting on a petition of AFL blacksmiths for 


¥ 
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chop election a fie free alain of Ford Motor | 
ion era oe ee 
pega of the CIO becatise it was won be- 
e ali CIO officials had signed the oath in 1949. 
protested that this would invalidate 4,670 
contracts, and that it would immedi- 
ately new shop elections. On Aug. 3 the NLRB 
reversed its ruling and declared the contracts valid. 
Other NLRB rulings: 
It is illegal to ae an employee on union 
demand because he rejected the union’s order to 
limit his output. 


An employer is not required to bargain, during 
the life of a contract, items discussed before sign- 
ing that contract, but he must bargain on matters 
not discussed. 

An employer does not bargain in good faith if 
he fails te bring proof that he cannot give pay in- 
creases. _ 

An employer can prohibit distribution of union 
literature in his plant but must not suppress em- 
ployees’ organizational activities. 

Members of an employers’ assn. may shut down 
if threatened with a strike, to PErERe losses, not 
in reprisal. 

Special assessments by a union ‘are not con- 
strued as ‘‘periodic dues,’’ and an employer is not 
compelled to discharge an employee who refuses to 
pay special assessments. 

A 3-man majority of NLRB ruled that 62 for- 
mer employees of the Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Co. and Commercial Cable Co. lost their. rights 
under the Tait-Hartley Law because they insisted 
on an “unlawful union security contract,’ in ef- 
fect a closed shop.. The union was the American 
Communications Assn., unaffiliated, which at that 
time had not made out non-Communist affidavits. 

U.S. Court of Appeals, Washington, D. C., ruled 
July 5 that a concern cannot discriminate against 
employees because they testified before NLRB. 


LABOR CONVENTIONS. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., Nov. 5-9, elected 
Philip Murray, 65, to his 12th term as president, 
and named Allan S. Haywood, vice president, to 
new post as executive-vice president. All 9 vice 
presidents, including Walter P. Reuther, were re- 
elected; also Jas. B. Carey, secretary-treasurer. 
Resolutions condemned the Government’s wage 
stabilization program, which Murray declared had 
killed free collective bargaining. Michael V. Di- 
Salle, Director of Price Stabilization, warned con- 
yention that strong unions should hold down de- 
mands now to avoid injuring weaker unions, while 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, ch., Wage Stabilization 
Board, said the board favored collective bargain- 


-ing, but could not enforce stabilization if it became 


simply a rubber stamp to approve increases agreed 
upon by labor and management. 

The convention condemned the AFL for splitting 
the United Labor Policy Committee and refused 
to discuss merger with AFL except on terms of 
complete equality. It also denounced dishonesty, 
racketeering and racial bias in unions and asked a 
larger Negro membership; Condemned poll taxes, 
Senate defeat of civil rights legislation by filibus- 
tering, arbitrary interpretation of the Internal 
Security Act by Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Ney.) and 
“pernicious activities’ by Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.). While registering disapproval of Com- 
munism, it criticized the Supreme Court for up- 
holding the conviction of 11 Communist leaders as 
a blow to freedom of speech. It endorsed the ac- 
tion of the executive board in agreeing to arbitra- 
tien to settle iirisdictional disputes. A welcoming 
letter from President Truman asked restrained and 
responsible actions by business men, farmers and 


American F, San Francisco, 
Sept. 17-25, reelected William Green, 18, president 
for his 27th year, George Meany secy-treas., and 
13 vice presidents. Convention authorized a volun- 
tary contribution of $1 per member to raise fund 
to support candidates for office who are friendly 
to labor and named 19 U.S. senators who must be 
defeated in 1952. AFL raised $600,000 in 1950, has 
8,000,000 members. It also voted increase of le a 
mo, per member, to reach 4c a mo. from national 
and international unions, 38¢ a mo. from local and 
Federal unions for educational and other expenses. 
It advocated barring from teaching of Communists 
and fellow travelers. It authorized the executive 
board to urge merger of all labor bodies on organic 
lines. James K. McDevitt was made director of the 
League for Political Education. A resolution de- 
manded repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 

AFL left the United Labor Policy committee of 
AFL, CIO and RR Brotherhoods, because it was 
not getting equal representation. 

President Truman sent a message declaring that 
“wherever free trade unions are strong, democracy 
is*strong.’’ Eric Johnston declared unions were 
not sending top men into government work. 
Michael V. DiSalle pointed to stable prices as due 
to price control. President Green, however, deé- 
clared price control was not properly enforced by 
Congress. Next convention: New York. 

PAY INCREASES GRANTED 

Armour, Swift, Cudahy packing firms gave rise 
of 9c an hr. to 70,000 . , . WSB ordered 2c addi- 
tional adjustment, affecting 200;000 . . . Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. gave 26,000 CIO workers in 10 
cities 13c an hr. rise . . . Libby-Owens-Ford and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass gave 5c an hr. inerease to 
20,000 CIO men, minimum of $1.40 an hr. guar- 
anteed ... Western Union raised adult employed 
i7c an hr., messengers 10 to 1044c . . . Southern 
Bell Telephone agreed to 10% rise for 45,000... . 
American Telephone & Telegraph negotiated 10% 
rise (from $3 to $9) to 20,000 long lines employees, 
1.6% subject to WSB approval .. . General Electric 
gave 9c an hr. increase to 35,000 members of United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, (Ind.) ... 
City of Chicago gave 14c an hr. rise to 13,000 APL 
transit workers . . . Westinghouse Electric gave 
9c an hr. rise to 43,000 CIO, 6,000 AFL and 16,000 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) 3c above WSB 
limit, but approved by board .. . Sixteen New York 
bakeries shut down 8 days by strike of 4,000 drivers, 
who won 5 day week at 6 days pay .. . Commercial 
Telegraphers, AFL, struck 3 days charging Western 
Union had supervisor training program for strike- 
breakers; WU discontinued it ... WSB approved 
an incentive plan of higher pay for higher pro- 
duction by Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
plant, affecting 25,000 CIO steelworkers .. . The 
new uranium separation plant of the Atomic En- 
ergy. Commission was strikebound 10 days in July 
when operating engineers walked out ... WSB ap- 
proved 612c an hr. rise for 60,000 workers in 111 
woolen and worsted mills, where average was $1.46 
an hr. ... John Deere & Co. gave 3% produc- 
tivity rise, reaching 5.7¢c an hr. to 18,000. .. . In 
New York, N. Y., 36,000 in CIO Transport Workers 
Union won a contract giving them a 40-hr. week by 
easy stages by July 1, 1952, those working over 44 
hrs., after Jan. 1, 1952, getting time and a half 
overtime. Contract extended to Dec, 31, 1953, with 
a no-strike clause. The union asked a 40-hr. week 
and a pay increase above the cost-of-living agree- 
ment on all private bus lines in November, 


Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 


Souree: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Number | Workers Man Number | Workers Man 

Year stoppages; involved | days idle Year stoppages) involved | days idle 
Average 

1935 to 1939. 2,862| 1,130,000 oa 900,000)|1948....27..... 3,419} 1,960,000/34,100,005 
DAD ow ate fi 7,000 1,000 DADS ik Stee a3 31606} 3.030,000|50,500,000 
OS ey eres 4,288) 2,363,000 23" 048,000/;1950..........-.. 4,843) 2,410,000; 38,800,000, 
TT eet 2,968 340/000] 4,183,000) i9sts DAM Ganeecd 400; 185,000) 1,200,000 
WAR ia or aps. gote 3,752| 1,981,000 13,501 000} WED emsecg | 50| 220 ,000} 1,700,000 
jE ee AAA 4,956} 2,116,000) 8'721.000 Mar 350| 140,000) -2,300,000 
ee mee ere 4,750} 3,470,000; 38,000,000 Apr 350 165,000} 1,850,000 
War Period May 400 150,000 1,750,000 
Dec. 8, 1941- June 375| 190,000) 1,600,000 
Aug. 14, 1945.. 14,371| 6,744,000] 36,300,000 July 425| 250,000) 1,750,000 
eT ea aeons 7985] . 4,600,000] 116,000,000 Aug. 425) 259,000} 2,750,000 
994TH oi 3,693! 2,170,000] 34, "600 "000 Sept 400! 200,000! 2,400,000 
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Figures on mem ade unions in 


Source: bership of trade 
in many cases and uncertainties in others. 
the unions, by either a governm 
obtained by 


APPROXIMATE 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
(Revised June 30, 1950) 
(Originally compiled June, 1949) 


 ___, , SEs es ee 
Total organized workers. .14.000,000 to 16,800,000 
American Federation of Labor..........--. 8,000,000 


Congress of Industrial \ 
Ommanisations state a 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 


fillatea ; 
eee one 2,400,000 to 2,800,000 


UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
OF 25,000 OR OVER 
AFL Unions 


d Artistes of America, Associated 


Aci i beatehes Hc oy SoA ie Bee 40,000. 
Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 
Monalenion, United... 52.5 a. s. cnn n eee 54,200 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
pegenat Union of America.........,..-. 170,000 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and 
Proprietors’ Sayer es Union of 
America, Journeymen.......:.......... 60,919 


Boilermakers, Tron Ship seh and Help- 

ers of America, Tht sBrosOl 2s Giese 150,000 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 47,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 


national Union of America............. 65,000 
Brae Structural and Ornamental Iron 

aoe International Association of.. 105,400 

Building Service Employees’, Int'l Union. 173, ‘019 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood SR eS aera aA 735,000 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 


national Union, United................ 33,166 
Chemical Workers Union, International. ... 130/000 
Distillery, Rectifymg and Wine Workers’ 

Paternntional Union of-America......... 33,808 
Electrical Workers, Int'l Bro. of........... 450,000 
Engineers, Int’l Union of Operating. ...... 150,000 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass’n of. ...........-. 68,000 

Firemen and ‘Oilers, PNG AVG OB SS Seis wee 58,000 
Garment Workers of America, United. .... 40,0 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int'l Ladies’. ... 423,010 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n of the U.8..... 35,000 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint..... 26,136 
Government Employees, American Fed. of. 46,000 
Grain Millers, American Federation of..... 35,000 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Work- 

ers’ Union, International............. 35,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 

national Union, United...............% 32,000 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- 

borers’ Union of America, Tnternagional.. 267,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 

tenders International Union............ 400,000 
Laundry Workers International Union..... 88,000 
Letter Carriers, National Association of.... 90,000 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. 55,376 
Machinists, International Association of,... 581,938 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of.... 171,356 
Meat Outters and Butcher Workmen of 

North America, Amalgamated.......... 175,000 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 

North America, International........... 87,984 
Musicians, American Federation of........ 237,000 
Office Employes’ International Union...... 40,000 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of............... 178,000 
Paper Makers, Init Bro. 62. 1 eee ae 


Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Int'l 

Ass’n of the U. S. and Canada.......... 32,000 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 

U.S. and Canada, United Ass’n oi Jour- 

neymen and Apprentices of the........ 180,600 
Post Office Clerks, Nat'l Fed. of. . 88,000 
Postal Transport Ass'n, Nat'l. 27,630 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. 30,248 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 

of North America, International. ....... 75,000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- 

ternational Brotherhood of............. 120,000 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of........... 57,523 


Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 145,530 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
diers, Express and Station Employes, 
PEHOCHERROOGNOL oe ike ecie acon ge 


350,000 
Retail Clerks International Association, ... 


200,000 


i the United States are ae at mecy et cater at 
There is no official 

ernment or the earecr ial ohepk on the The 

the Department of Labor from union aotiecas 


“following "are Heures 


Seafarers’ Int’] Union of No. Amer. 4-072. a5 
Sheet Metal Workers’ 50, 


American 
capo come 3 Ratreay and Motor og 
Grempieaettg TR 115,000 
Teachers, ‘American Fe 50,000 


4 


Upholsterers’ Int’l Union of No. Amer........ 50,000 
dition there act 10 AFL unions with a mem- 

‘12 with 1,000 to, 5,000, 
mete with 10,000 to 25,000: 
State labor seqanteahicns affiliated with the Amert- 
ean Federation of Labor maintain offices in every 
State of the aon, Alaska, the District of Columbla, 


and Puerto 
CIo Unions 


Automobile, Al:craft and eel Im- 
plement Workers of America,, Interna- 
tional Union, United 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery’ Workers Union of America, Inter- 
national Union of United 


Clothing Workers of Amer., 


Amalgamated 375,000 


Communications Workers of America,..... 240,000 
Furniture Workers of America. United..... 45,000 
— eke and Chemical Workers of America, 50.143 
Glass Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of 
Ameriea, Federation of. ............00- 34,000 
Marine & ae dye Workers of America, 
Industrial Union of... 2... eee 86,603 
Maritime Union of Ssatrions National. .... .700 
Newspaper Guild, American............ -- 25,000 
Oil Workers International Union. ..... wveee pee 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer., United.. 84,000 
Paperworkers of America, United. =....... 39,000 
Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers 
International Union... ...........-+ee 35,312 
eee Pi hese and Department Store 66.000 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 
ers of America, United..........e.e.e:3 150,070 
Shoe Workers oi America, United......... 67,000 
Steelworkers of America, United........... 960,738 
Textile Workers Union of America....... . 373,770 
Utility Workers Union of America...... --. 75,000 
Woodworkers of America, International.... 90,000 


In addition there is one CIO union with a member- 
ann og pan 5,000; 4 with 5,000 to 10,000; 4 with 
° 


State industrial upion councils affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Ceepissnns maintain 
offices in all the States of the Union except Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, and South 
Dakor, ‘and in the District of Columbia and Puerto 

co, 

Independent Unions 


Federal Employes, Nat'l Fed. of.......... 93,000 
and Leather Workers’ Union of U. S. 
and Canada, International............. 00,000 
Letter Carriers Ass’ n, Nat'l Rural......... 3,150 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of.. 79,667 


inemen, Bro. of 102,932 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 


International 15: ah ese eesn seb anee 65,000 
Mine, Mill and Bmelie Workers, ites 

national Untonole. sen sane closes 1,400 
Mine Workers of Amer., Int'l | Progressive. . 27,900 
Mine Workers of America, United......... ,000 
Post Office Clerks, Unies Nat" 1 Ass'n of. 35,000 
Postmasters of the U. , National League 

of BIGGS cc Hinata cio ee ae 5,0 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. . 210,624 
Railway Conductors of America, Order a 37,562 
Salaried Unions, National Federation of, 27/000 


In addition there are 12 independent unions with 
& membership of less than 1 Al 18 with 1,000 to 5, nee 
11 with 5,0 to 10,000; 5 with 10, 000 to 25,000 


eee er eee 


P fet Republics, and United and (2) from : 
Saipan Bata kia nited States: and (2) 2 2 Oc , 
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to RIiCat ecomeniie and social vonatee 
ae ad ree bons eet See oe ee 
Can became effective Oct. 24, 1945 when the requisite ratifications 5 
members of the Security Council ( France, the USSR, the United 
: reached 


The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Date of Representative | Date of : Representative 
Nation Admission . Sixth regular session || ton Admission | Sixth regular session 
Afghanistan he eo dem Mohammad Iraq Cc. M. maces Fadhil Ai- 
Argentina cm Hipolite Jesus Paz ltsreet ‘May 11. 1949! Moshe Sharett 
Austrzila ic. Bc Lebanon cin 
Belgium ‘Me fEsat van iC. M. Henry Ford Cooper 
A Adolfo Costa du Reis) bourg Cc. Mm Bech 
Brazil ic. )Bario |Mexzico Cc. Mm Luis Padilla Nerve 
: | Netherlands . ML D. U. Bt 
Burma Apr. 19, 1944/0. Mynt Thein |New Zealand jC. M. W. Doidge 
Bryforussian i | Cc. M 
agua 
Bsn - Me 'k V. Kisseley 
Cancda jc mM iL. B Pearson jorway cM Haivard M. Lange 
Chite 5 mM Jose Maza Sept. 20, Moha 
China ic. MM. iTingfu F_ Tsiang : i947 Khan 
Colombia cm. i {banana cM Jeptha B. Duncan 
|. JS ‘Paraguay c. uM Bernardo pos 
Coste Rica iC. Alfredo Volio-Mata Peru Cc. M. Victor Belaunde 
Cuba mM ) Eliane j wae ria c.M Carlos P. Rom: 
;__Arangs- i Cc. mM Stetan Wierbiowski 
Czechoslovakia |C. ML Mame. Sexaninova- | Saudi-Arabia [CM 
| a Sweden Nov. 19, 
Denmark \c- Ole Bjorn Kraft | 1946 | M. Osten Under 
Dominican . 4 | Syria ® ris El-Khoury Bey 
Republic ic M Max Henriquez- (Thailand [Dee 16,1946\Nai Warakan Banche 
Eeustor Cc. Mi. Antonio Quevedo | Turkey : Koprula 
Zeypt ic. uM a Salzh-el- | erage ata c.M 2 Mu Baranoveky 
. Din |/Union © ; 
Ei Salvador (CM \Carlos Azuear Chayez || South Africa'C. M. i\T. E. Dénges 
Ethiopia ic mM. \Ato Abte-Woid Akificou| USSR jC. M4. |A. ¥. Vychinsky 
France iC. Robert Schuman Gnised : 
Greece cM. Jean Poelitis Toes ‘ic. mM. | Anthony Eden 
Guatemala ic. | Eerique if States C. M \Dean Acheson 
Haiti Cc. mM — ~Pranek Lavaud Ww | Luis Battle-Berres 
Honduras (3 Carias. Jr ivi ic. M4. | Lais Emilio Gomez 
leeiand -_ ior. 19,1946'Thor zs Z 
Indonesiz Seon 26 nome Isubardjo is tan ee 
i t.. 28, oO : H ranin 
| _ igse ; Yugoslavia \c. Mm \Edvard Kardels 
Iran Cc. Me Nasroilah Zntezam 


OFFICEES AND COMMITTEES (Sixth Regular Session) ; 

peter -came Fadia: Merve (eats). | isa Wout. ‘peiowe the” Cone ee 
Presidente—Ch: », Iraq, UF ‘Oug. fore e Assembly for 
Binge Eingdom Score pape ite AE | debate and the Assembly may take recommenda- 
. ‘ , tions on any such maiter except issues on the 
(It Ss correct to name 2 country and not 2 person | agenda of the Security Council. However, at 
in the list of vice-presidents, as the election 15) ts fifth session the General Assembly decided 
maGe in the name of 2 State. The vice-presi- | that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
denis aze normally the heads of delegations.) unanimity of the permanent membérs, fails io 
(Political and Se- | exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
; any case where there appears to be a threat 
kon, Thailand: Third (Social, Humanitarian and to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
Cuituralj—Mrs, Ana Figueroa, Chile; Fourth | gression, the Assembly should consider the mai- 
(Trustecship)—M2x Henriquez-Ureia, Dominican ter immediately with a view to making appre= 
Republic: Pifth (Administrative and Budgetary)— { priate recommendations to members for collective 
Themes A. Bione, Canada; Sixth (Legalj—Man-j measures, including, in the case of a breach 
fred Lachs, Poland; Ad Hoc Poiitical—Selim Sar-| of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
per. Turkey. armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
‘The General Ansembly is composed of all thej restore imternational peace and secu On 
members. i i jority of 
and 3 atternates to each session of the Assembly, members present and voting is required; on other 

tut &s entitled to only one vote. questions a simple majority is sufficient. 
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A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 14 members—the president of the Assembly, 
the seven vice-presidents and the chairmen of the 
six main committees. 

The Assembly held the first part of ‘its first 
session in London Jan, 10 to Feb, 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Tts. first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 


‘fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 


19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session convened on Noy. 6, 1951. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Securtty Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership as of Jan. 1, 1952 


Permanent members. of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Non-permanent members: Until 1953—Brazil, the 
Netherlands and Turkey: Until 1954: Chile, Pak- 
istan and one other. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is, this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.” A party to a dispute miust re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which deals with 
the problems raised by atomic energy; and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, which 
proposes regulation and reduction of armaments. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office, Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 

Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1952: 

Until 1953—Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Mex- 
ico, Pakistan and United States. 

Until 1954—Philippines, Poland, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. 

Until 1955—Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, 
Egypt and France. 

President—Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). 

First Vice-President—Sir A. Ramaswami Muda- 
liar (India). 


Second Vice-President—Jiri Nosek (Czechoslo- 
vakia). 


The Economic.and Social Council has the fol- 
lowing Commissions and Sub-Commissions: 


Functional Commissions 


Economic, Employment and Development; Trans- 
port and Communications; Fiscal, Statistical. 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling. 

Population, Social, Narcotic Drugs, Human 
Rights. 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information an 
of the Press, R 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities 


i A 


ouncil, 


Economic Commission for Latin 

The 10 (11) formally constituted specialized agen- 
cies as of January 1, 1952 are: the Internati 
Labour Organization (ILO); the Food and 5 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World 
Health Organization (WHO); the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Bank); 
the International Monetary Fund (Fund); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO), winding up 
its activities in 1952. 

In addition to the above, the Convention of the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO) became 
effective on March 23, 1950. The new Organiza- 
tion, which succeeds the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization (IMO) will begin functioning 
in 1952. An agreement to bring WMO into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations was approved by 
the first Congress of WMO, which met in Paris 
from March 19 to April 28, 1951 and will come into 
force with its approval by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: The purposes of WMO 
are to co-ordinate, standardize and improve world 
meteorological activities. 

The purposes of ILO-are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. “e 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means’ to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of international standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s members. 

-The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade, 

The purpose of ITU is to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion ‘in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. - 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. ‘ 

The purposes of IRO are to provide the follow- 
ing services in regard to refugees and displaced 
persons: repatriation; identification, registration 
and classification; care and assistance; legal and 
political protection; transport; and resettlement 
and re-establishment. 


Plans have been made for the establishment of 
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an International Trade Organization 

an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). The purpose of ITO is to pro- 
mote the expansion of world trade and the removal 
of trade barriers. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. 

TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of, the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on all non- 
self-governing territories other than Trust terri- 


tories. ‘ 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
_Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons. or. organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1952, has 
12 members, 6 of them administering authorities. 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, China. and the USSR hold membership by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council not. administering Trust terri- 
tories. The 4 other members. are elected for 3-year 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ensure 
that membership in the Council is equally divided 
between members which administer Trust terri- 
tories and members which do not. These are 
Argentina and Iraa, until 1953; and the Dominican 
Republic and Thailand, until 1954. 


Ninth Session: 


President of the Council—Sir Alan Burns, United 
Kingdom. 


Vice-President—Awni Khalidy, Iraq. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories.. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by, the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
‘tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to'it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
. other party may have recourse to the Security 
Couneil, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council yoting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same. state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. Ali questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
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(ITO) and | of the Court or the judge who acts in his place — 


easts the deciding vote. : 
President—Jules Basdevant, France. 


Vice-President—José Gustavo Guerrero, 
Salvador ; 


Judges 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb, 5, 1961.2 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway ’ 
E. C. Rmand Ugon, Uruguay 
Sir Benegal N. Rau, India 
Sergei A. Golunsky, U.S.S.R. . 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958.1 


Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt 
Hsu Mo, China 

John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 

Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 19551 


Levi F. Carneiro, Brazil 

Alejandro Alvarez, Chile 

Jules Basdeyant, France 

José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 

Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United Kingdom 


1At the first election, it was decided by lot which 
Judges should serve for 9, for 6 and for 3 years 
respectively. The first 5 Judges named above were 
re-elected on Oct. 22, 1948 to serve a full 9-year 
term of office, after having completed an initial 


3-year term. 
SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat. is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
staff as the organization may require. 

The Secretary-General makes an annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
necessary to the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter that 
threatens the maintenance of international peace 
and security. The present Secretary-General is 
Trygve Lie, of Norway. 

An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
eens have agreed not to exert any influence on 

em. ; 

The Secretariat is composed of an Executive 
Office of ‘the Secretary-General headed by an 
Executive Assistant and eight departments, each 
headed by an Assistant Secretary-General. These 
are: 

Executive Office of the Secretary-General—An- 
drew W. Cordier, United States. 


Department of Security Couneil Affairs—Con- 
stantin BE. Zinchenko, USSR. 

Department of Economic Affairs—Dayid" Owen, 
United Kingdom. 

Department of Social Affairs—Guillaume Georges- 
Picot, France. 

Department of Trusteeship. and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Victor Chi- 
tsai Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department—Ivan Kerno, Czechoslovakia. 

Department of Conference and General Services 
—Shamaldharee Lall, India. 

Department of Administrative and Financial 
Services—Byron Price, United States. 

Director-General, Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration—Hugh L. Keenleyside, Canada, 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Secretary-General Lie in June 1951 submitted.to 
the General Assembly budget estimates for 1962, 
the seventh financial year of the United Nations. 
Total expenditures were estimated at $46,568,300 
and income at $5,812,100, leaving a net expenditure 
of $40,756,200. The amount of $46,568,300 for the 
year 1952 compares with an approved budget for 
1951 of $47,798,600 and a total expenditure -for 
1950 of $43,746,264. 
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United ‘Nations—Headquarters; United States L 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 

The construction of the $65,000,000 permanent 
headquarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City progressed in 1951. By June 1951 
the entire staff was accommodated in the Secre- 
tariat Building, together with liaison officers for 
specialized agencies, and offices for the Press and 
other public information organizations. The Con- 
ference Building, housing the Security. Council 
Chamber, the Economic and Social Council Cham- 
ber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as well 
as three large conference rooms for the Main Com- 
mittees of the General Assembly, together with 
appropriate offices, lounges and corridors, was in 
the final stages of completion. All except the 
eae peenip Council Chamber will be finished by 
the beginning of 1952. The General Assembly 
building is scheduled for completion in the sum- 
mer of 1952. To build the’ U. N. capital the 
U. 5. Government advanced an interest-free loan 
of $65,000,000, repayable in annual installments 
until 1982. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., contributed 
$8,500,000 for land; other parcels were given by 
the City of New York, which also agreed to pay 
for reconstructing streets, tunnels, easement and 
water frontage, at original estimates of $23,000,000, 
mow increased to $26,500,000 because of extra 


costs. [2 ak eit ay ia St oa 


dscaping 
Furniture and ae 
Administrative costs 


Engineering and 
Title search 
Meeting halls and covering for drive.. 
South parking garage and alterations 2,030,000 
and north parking 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


A ‘United Nations flag was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oct. 20, 1947, The flag is light 
blue in color, and emblazoned in white in its center 
is the United Nations symbol,-a polar map of 
the world embraced by twin olive branches. The 
fiag was flown for the first time at both Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success Oct. 21, 1947. 


United States Delegation, United Nations 


Representatives and Alternates to the Sixth Regular Session of the General Assembly, 
which convened in Paris on November 6, 1951. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Dean Acheson, Warren R. Austin, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, John J. Sparkman, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and John Foster Dulles (Mr. Dulles 
is to serve as an Alternate Representative during 
the presence of Mr. Acheson). 


ALTERNATES 


Benjamin V. Cohen, John Sherman Cooper, 
Ernest A. Gross, Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, and 
John C, Ross. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions and Representative on the Security Council, 
Interim Committee, Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
—Warren R, Austin. 


Deputy Representative to the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative on the Security Coun- 
cil—Ernest A. Gross, 


Deputy Representative on the Security Council 
and Acting Deputy Representative on the Atomic 
Energy Commission—John C. Ross. 


Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council—Isador Lubin. 


Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 


Representative om the Trusteeship Council— 
Prancis B. Sayre. 


Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 


Deputy Representative on the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments—Frank. Nash. 


Deputy Representative on the Interim Com- 
mittee—James Nevins Hyde, 


Special Assistants to the Permanent Repre- 
sentative—William H, A. Mills and Miss Jo- 
sephine V. Thompson. 

Advisers—Charles G. Bolte, Charles Cook, Frank 
P. Corrigan, Thomas J. Cory, James Nevins Hyde, 
Louis K. Hyde, Jr., Edward Maffitt, Forrest D. 
Murden. 


Secretary-General of Delegation—Richard S. 
Winslow. 


Deputy Secretary-General—Benjamin H. Brown. 


Special Assistants to the Secretary-General— 
Albert F. Bender, Jr. and Joseph Tambone. 


Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary- 
General—Miss Doris Kaplan. 


Chief Office of Public Information—Porter Mc- 
Keever. 


Deputy Chief, Office of Public Information— 
Chester S. Williams, 


Press Officers—Gilbert Stewart, John MacVane. 
Educational Liaison Officer—Frederick T. Rope. 
Special Assistant to Chief of Information and 
Press—Mrs. Jeanne Singer. 
REPRESENTATIVES ON erage ta AND 
SUB-COMMISSION 


Economic, Employment and di agbals Com- 
mission—Leroy D,. Stinebower. 


Transport and Communications Camintiton= 
George P. Baker. 


Fiscal Commission—Edward T. Bartelt. 
Statistical Commission—Stuart A. Rice. 


Sub-Commission on Statistical 
W. E. Deming. 


Population Commission—Philip M. SSS 
Social Commission—Arthur J. Altmeyer. 


Commission on Human Rights—Myrs, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press—Carroll Binder. 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minor- 
ities—Jonathan Daniels. 


Commission on rhe: Status of Women— 
Remington Goldman emcee 


Commission on warentis Drugs—Harry J. An- 
slinger. 


Economic Commission for Europe—Milton Katz. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East—Merrill C. Gay. 


Economic Commission for Latin Avnehiees = 
win Bohan. Mer 


Sempling 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 


Army Representative—Lt. General W. D. Crit- 
tenberger. 


Navy Representative—Vice Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger. 


Deputy Navy Representative and Chief of 
Staff—Captain Allan G. Gaden. 


Air Representative—Lt. General H. R. Harmon. 


Deputy Air Representative—Colonel L. H. Ro- 
dieck. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Eugene R. Black, President; Robert L. Garner, Vice President. Address, 1818 H St., 


N.W., Washington 


25, D. C, Branch. Offices: New York and Paris, 


“Phe International Bank for Reconstruction and | production, (now full repaid), $12,500,000 to Bank 


Development, also known as the World Bank, was 
established by 44 nations at the United Nations 
monetary conference at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
July 1-12, 1944, United States participation was 
authorized July 31, 1945 and: the Bank began 
operations June 26, 1946. The Bank now has 50 
countries as members and subscribed capital 
amounting to $8,438,500,000, of which 20% has 
been paid in. 

The United States has subscribed to a larger 
portion of ‘the Bank’s capital: stock than any 
other nation. Its share totals $3,175,000,000 of 
which it has paid in 20% or $635,000,000, or 37.63% 
of the total capital subscription. Members of the 


Bank are: 
Nicaragua 

Australia Egypt orway 
Austria El Salvador Pakistan 
Belgium Ethiopia Panama, 
Bolivia Finland Pitta od 

Tazil ‘rance *' , 
Canada Greece Philippine Rep.. 
Geylon Guatemala Sweden 
Chile Honduras: Syria 
China Iceland Thailand 
Colombia Ind rkey 
Costa Rica Iran Union of 
Cuba Iraq . South Africa 
Czechoslovakia Italy: =° = United Kingdom 
Denmark Lebanon United States 
Dominican Luxemburg Uruguay 

Republic Mexico Venezuela 
Ecuador Netherlands Yugoslavia 


The Bank may use the paid-in or 20% of the 
capital subscription for*making loans and obtain 
additional funds by borrowing in the world’s 
capital markets.:>'Fhe..remaining. 80%. of the 
Bank’s subscribed capital must meet its obligations. 
The total amount of guarantees, direct loans and 
participation’ in loans must not be’ in excess of 
the unimpaired ,subseribed capital, reserve . and 
surplus. é 

The aims of the Bank are to help reconstruction 
by investing capital in member countries for pro- 
ductive purposes or development: of facilities and 
resources and to overcome: the damage inflicted by 
war; to supplement private foreign investment for 
productive purposes; to promote “‘long range bal- 
anced growth of international trade and the main- 
tenance of equilibrium in balances of payments’, 
so that productivity may be raised, and labor and 
living standards improved, and in general to em- 
ploy its funds to facilitate the development of a 
peace-time economy in nations hurt by the war. 


LOANS OF THE BANK 


By Oct./15, 1951, the Bank had made 53 loans 
totaling $1,222,825,000 for the purposes indicated 
below in 24 member countries. If the government 
itself was not the borrower, the loan was guar- 
anteed by the government of the respective coun- 
try, 

Australia: $100,000,000 for expansion and de- 
velopment of productive facilities. 

Belgium: $16,000,000 for equipment for steel and 
power industriés, $30,000,000 for the development 
of the Congo, and $40,000,000 to the Congo for its 
10-year development plan. ; 

Brazil: $90,000,000 to Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Co., Ltd. for electric power development 
and telephone equipment, $15,000,000 to Sao Fran- 
cisco Hydroelectric Co. for electric power develop- 
ment. » ‘ 

Chile: $16,000,000 to Fomento and Endesa for 
electric power development and agricultural ma- 
chinery, $1,300,000 to Fomento for exploration and 
use ‘of underground water resources in Rio Elqui 
Valley. 

Colombia: $16,500,000 for highway construction 
and rehabilitation, $5,000,000 to Caja de Credito 
for agricultural machinery, $3,530,000 to Central 
Hidroelectrica del Rio ea ba Ltda. for electric 
power development, $2,600,000 to Central Hidro- 
electrica de Caldas, Ltda. for electric power de- 
yelopment. 

Denmark: $40,000,000 for equipment and ma- 
terials for reconstruction and development. 

El Salvador: $12,545,000 to Comision del Rio 
Lempa for electric power development. 

Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for rehabilitation of roads, 
telecommunications and foreign exchange for new 
development bank. 

Finland: $2,300,000 for equipment for timber 


of Finland for electric power development and 
equipment for woodworking industries and lime- 
stone powder production. 

France: $250,000,000 to Credit National for 
equipment and materials for reconstruction and 
development. 


Iceland: $2,450,000 for electri = 
oe 01 ectric power develop 


India: $62,500,000 for railway rehabilitation, 
see machinery and electric power develop- 


Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 

Italy: $10,000,000 to Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
for development of southern Thal 

Luxemburg: $12,000,000 for equipment for steel 
mill and railroads. 

Mexico: $34,100,000 to Federal Electricity Com- 
mission and Nacional Financiera for electric power 
development, $26,000,000 to Mexlight for electric 
power development, $10,000,000 to Bight Mexican 
Commercial Banks and Nacional Financiera for 
foreign exchange for small private enterprises. 

Netherlands: $195,000,000 for equipment and 
materials for reconstruction and development, $12,- 
000,000 to 4 Dutch shipping companies for purchase 
of 6 merchant vessels, $15,000,000 to Herstelbank 
for equipment of- industrial. plants. 

Nicaragua: $3,500,000 for highway construction, 
$1,200,000 to Banco Nacional for agricultural ma- 
chinery, 

Thailand: $25,400,000 for railways, irrigation 
and port development. 

Turkey: $16,400,000 for port development and 
grain storage facilities, $9,000,000 to Industrial 
Development Bank of Turkey for foreign exchange 
for development of private industry. 


Union of South Africa; _ $20,000,000 for expansion 
of transportation, $30,000,000 to Electricity Supply 
Commission for electric power development. 


Uruguay: $33,000,000 to General Administration 


‘of Electric Plants and State Telephones for the ex- 


pansion of power and telephone facilities. 

Yugoslavia: $2,700,000 for equipment for timber 
production, (now fully repaid), $28,000,000 to aid 
production in fields of electric power distribution, 
coal mining, extraction and processing of non-~ 
ferrous metals, manufacturing industries, use of 
iorest resources, farm and fisheries and transpor- 

ion. 

In addition to loans, the-Bank provides technical 
assistance to its member countries. Comprehensive 
survey missions make recommendations for long- 
range development programs; specialists provided 
by- or recommended by the Bank advise member 
governments on particular sectors of a country’s 
economy; technicians help members prepare proj- 
ects for financing, etc. 


SECURITIES. SOLD BY BANK 


In its role as borrower, the Bank increases its 
supply of loanable funds in two ways: 1) by bor- 
rowing funds directly through issuance and sale 
of its own bonds; 2) by selling from its loan port- 
folio securities issued to it by borrowers under its 
loans. By Oct. 15, 1951, the Bank had sold its 
own bonds of $400,000,000 on the United States 
market. The issues were: $100,000,000 of 2% 
serial bonds due 1953-62; $150,000,000 of 25-year 
3% bonds due 1972; $50,000,000 of 25-year 3% 
bonds due 1976; and, $100,000,000 of 30-year 314% 
bonds due 1981. 

As circumstances permit the Bank supplements 
its borrowings in the United States by selling its 
bonds on the markets of other countries. Its non- 
dollar bonds consist of three Swiss franc issues 
amounting to 95.5 million frances, equivalent to 
approximately $22,200,000; and £5 million of stock 
sold in the United Kingdom, equivalent to $14,000,- 
000. With regard to portfolio sales, the Bank has 
sold, with its unconditional guarantee, $12,000,000 
of 214% guaranteed notes due 1949-58 of four Neth- 
erlands shipping companies, $16,000,000 of 3% 
sinking fund bonds of the Kingdom of Belgium, 
and $791,000 of 234% serial bonds of Corporacton 
de Fomento de la Produccion of Chile. In addition, 
the Bank has sold from its portfolio, without its 
guarantee, obligations of Brazilian Traction, Light 
é& Power Co., Ltd., the Bank of Finland, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Herstelbank amounting to the equivalent of about 
$4,650,000. 


The International Monetary Fund 


international Fund—Camille Gutt, Managing Director and Chairman of Executive Directors. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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oods Conference 


d, as set out 


2) to promo! d 
ah titive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments. 

¢ Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed Bretton 


Woods. Each member pays ig, either per 
cent of its quota or 10 
fon peeaiiee — the ret - 

cy. T aggregate of members’ quotas as 


own currency. The 


f April 30, 1951, was equivalent to $8,036,000,000. 
The subscriptions paid on that date amounted 
to the equivalent of $7,100.000,000, of 
$1,495,000,000 was held by the Fund in gold. 

Z Members are be 3 bs tion, ore ee 

ues cies 
oreign ex ie -9; ape ge xe 


the Gs d, however, is not entitled to 
ob y t of fhe ‘iginal ner Value pee par 

cen e or . ign 
value were. amnounced (Dec. 18, 1946 


The Great Debate On Authority For Sending Troops Abroad 


What became known as the Great Debate began 
in December, 1950, when American reverses in 
Korea and public dissatisfaction with foreign poli- 
cy led to a general discussion of sending troops to 
serve abroad and the relative authority of the 
President and Congress to do so. The debate had 
3 phases: (1) Appeals to the public by Herbert 
Hoover, former President; Gov. ‘Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York;.Sen. Robert A. Taft, (R.-O.); Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.); et al., and comment by 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson and President Tru- 
man, (2) Public hearings by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) ch., 
and the Senate Armed Services Committee, Sen. 
Rich. B. Russell (D.-Ga.) ch., at which Gen. 
Marshall, Secy. of Defense; Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
and officials expressed their views. (3) Debate in 
the Senate and House on a resolution covering 
troop shipments. 

The right and expediency of sending troops 
abroad was challenged by Jos. P. Kennedy, former 
ambassador to England, who called such military 
help ‘‘suicidal,’’ and by Mr. Hoover, who said the 
U.S. should not send another man or another dol- 
lar until Europe set up a united and sufficient 
army; war on the Communist land mass would 
mean the death of millions of American boys; the 
U. S. could hold the Western Hemisphere with one 
frontier on Britain, the other on Formosa, Japan 
and the Philippines. He asked maximum coopera- 
tion from the British Commonwealth; indepen- 
dence and arms for Japan; U. S. naval and air 
forces armed to the teeth, reduced expenditures, 
balanced budget, fight on inflation and appease- 
ment, He added later that the Indian Ocean and 
the Mediterranean Sea also must be defended by 
the U.S. He wanted the administration to disclose 
its plans and say whether troops abroad were to be 
increased ‘‘by installment,’’ 

Sen, Robt. A. Taft said the Constitution did not 
give the President the right to make aggressive 
war, oy commit troops to an international com- 
mand, or bind the U, S. to a future war. 


Truman Asserts Prerogative 

President Truman, Jan. 11, asserted he had a 
constitutional right to send troops abroad and 
would do so when Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
specified what was needed. He said he would not 
ask authority from Congress to carry out the 
North Atlantic Treaty, but would consult the Sen- 
ate committees before doing so. 

Sen. Paul H, Douglas (D.-Ill.) Jan, 14 said the 
President should not exercise his constitutional 
right to order U. S.,troops abroad without consult- 
ing Congress because of the division of opinion in 
the country. He recalled that when Sen. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Ia.) asked Secy. Acheson, before the 
Senate voted to approve the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Whether the treaty committed U. S. troops to 
fight abroad, the Secretary replied: ‘‘The’ answer, 


Senator, is a clear and absolute No!’’ 

Secy. of State Acheson testified Feb. 16: “Let me 
emphasize that there is no intention to create a 
North Atlantic ground force which: taken by itself 
would match the Soviet. and satellite forces. . .. 
The need is immediate . . . our-allies are building 
their forces now; the time for-ow' contribution is 
now.’’ e 

Dewey Opposes Taft, Hoover 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, New York, urged’ Feb. 
24 that proposals to put a curb-on troops to 
Europe should be overwhelmingly repudiated. He 
called such measures defeatist and said their spon- 
sors were clinging to ‘‘one little toehold of isola- 
tionism.”* This was regarded asa direct challenge 
to the conservative Taft-Hoover wing of the Re- 
publican party. Sen. Taft retorted Feb. 26 that he 
wanted Congress to have a veto over sending troops 
to Europe; that he doubted any troops would 
‘deter’ the Soviet Union. He thought the ad- 
ministration was not disclosing all its plans. 

Gen. of the Army Geo. C, Marshall, Seoy. of De- 
fense, testified Feb. 15 that 6 divisions would be 
sufficient for a year if the situation did net grow 
more serious; projected U. S. Army strength at the 
end of 1952 would be 18 divisions, plus 18 combat 
teams, the equivalent of 24 divisions. There was 
no intention of building a mass army to take the 
offensive against Russia, that would take 300 di- 
visions. Gen. Omar N. Bradley testified the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff favored 6 ground divisions and a 
corresponding increase in the Air Force, and said 
he preferred to base planes abroad rather than in 
the U. S. if war came. ‘ 

The hearings closed with testimony Feb. 28 by 
Gen, Lucius D. Clay, who criticized any limitations 
on troops for Europe and said the revival of 
Europe’s will to fight was ‘‘almost a miracle,”’ 
which would be destroyed by limitations. 

After considering resolutions by Sens. Wherry, 
Connally, Russell and Knowland, the Senate Apr. 
4 adopted a resolution that, although having no 
force in law, (a) approved the action of the Presi- 
dent in designating Gen. Dwight D. .Bisenhower 
as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe; and 
sending 4 additional divisions to Western Europe 
in implementation ‘of article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, but suggested Congressional approval 
should be first obtained before further forces are 
sent; (b) asked the United States to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy limiting 
its military strength and obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty to contribute to the defense 
of Western Europe; asked the defense of Europe to 
include voluntary utilization of military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, but not 
exclusive of the military and other resources of 
other nations. Vote, 69 to 21 (42 D., 27 R., for; 
19 R., 2 D., against). A concurrent’ House resolu- 
tion, naming also troops of Turkey and Greece, was 
Sea 45 to 41 (36 R., 9 D. for, 32 D., 9 R., 
against). 
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5. Aid to Foreign Countries in 1950-1951 


From Report, issued Sept., 1951, by the Director of Business Economics, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Aid to foreign nations by the United: States 
Government reached $4.7 billions in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951. This total was lower 
than in any previous postwar year, but a sharp 
increase was expected as military aid acceler- 
ated. The gross total should be decreased by 
$400,000,000 received by the Government from 
collections and reverse and returned grants. 


The total advanced in military aid under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program was over 
$1.2 billion, but was exceeded by the European 
Recovery Program (ERP), which used $2.5 bil- 
lion. The latter was a decrease of $900,000,000 
from the total used in fiscal year 1950. These 
two Programs used four-fifths of the year’s 
foreign aid fund. One-tenth of the fund was 
given to civilian-supply grants and the Export- 
Import bank (EIB). 


Congress on Oct. 20 approved — $7,328,903,976 
for foreign aid in 1952 and several succeeding 
years. - 


By June 30, 1951 the United States had fur- 
nished aid to foreign nations in goods, services 
and funds, during the preceding 11 years, valued 
at $82 billion ($71.1 billion net, after repay- 
ments). In the 5-year period of World War II 
the Government gave $49.2 billion in aid. From 
July, 1945, through March, 1948, nearly $15.5 
billion in aid was given. From April, 1948 through 
June, 1950, the European Recovery Program gave 
$17.3 billion in aid, chiefly economic. 


GRANTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Grants in the fiscal year, 1951, reached a gross 
of $4,280,000,000, a drop of 7% from the year 
before. ' However in the final 3 months of the 
year they reached $1,226,000,000, a considerable 
increase. Reverse grants reached $133,000,000, 
less than half of the year before. They were 
almost entirely in 5% counterpart funds fur- 
nished the Government under ERP. Net grants 
for the year reached $4,148,000,000, a drop of 4%. 
Details: 

European Recovery Program—Total, $2,384,000,- 
000, or 28% lower than the year before. In the 
final 3 months ERP expended $651,000,000. Over 
half of the decline was due to the almost com- 
plete cessation of aid to the United Kingdom 
after Dec. 31, 1950. Indonesia practically dropped 
cut of the European aid, but received $1,000,000 
under the Southeast Asia program, Small in- 
creases were given Germany, Greece and Sweden. 
During this year economic conditions in Europe 
improved with the help of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and 
European Payments Union (EPU). 


European Payments Union—Total grants $51,- 
900,000 as a capital contribution ‘‘to enable EPU 
to make settlements with countries entitled to 
receive gold and dollars under the intra-European 
clearance scheme.’’ During June, 1951, ECA 
provided $9,000,000 to Austria and $2,000,000 to 
Iceland to help clear up deficits. 

Yugoslavia—Received $15,000,000 to relieve food 
shortage in 1950 and $2,000,000 in June, 1951 
through ECA. In the first 6 mos. of 1951 Yugo- 
slavia received $48,000,000 in special aid authorized 
by Congress. : 

Germany- Received $80,000,000 in  civilian- 
supply shipments, as against $92,000,000 in 1950. 


FAR EASTERN AID 


Military Aid—To Korea, the Republic of the 
Philippines and China, $191,000,000. 

Korea—Economic grants, $94,000,000, compared 
with $75,000,000 in the previous fiscal year. By 
the June, 1951, quarter, grants to Korea were 
about $20,000,000, equal to the pre-invasion level, 
three fourths provided as civilian relief, the rest 
financed by ECA. : 

China—Economic aid, $32,000,000, including aid 
to Chinese students in the U. S. Military aid, 
under the 1948 program, $5,000,000, as against 
$16,000,000 in 1950. Total under that program 
$123,000,000. P 

Southeast Asia—ECA to Asia, other than For- 
mosa, $11,000,000. India received $4,000,000 as 
partial subsidy on grain, paying an additional 
$13,000,000 in cash. Indochina, $3,000,000. The 
Philippines received ‘‘only nominal assistance 
under ECA”’ plus services under the rehabilitation 
program. 

Japan and Ryukyu Islands—Grants through 
Army about $300,000,000,.a decline of $100,000,000 
from the previous fiscal year, due to Japanese 
recovery. In April-June, 1951, grants - totaled 
$100,000,000, in order to close aid by end of the 
fiscal year. The war in Korea has increased 
Japanese earning power and decreased the neces- 
sity for grants. 


OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Technical aid under the Point 4 program was 
given countries in Asia, Africa and to American 
Republics, amounting to $19,000,000 in fiscal year 
1951, compared with $8,000,000 in previous year. 
Of this increase $8,000,000 went to the United 
Nations for multilateral technical assistance. 
Grants were given Mexico to help eradicate the 
foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. Also $25,000,000 
to the U. N. for the U. N. Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 
Also a final payment of $25,000,000 to Internation- 
al Refugee Organization, and $5,000,000 to Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 


CREDITS 


Export-Import Bank loans reached $352,000,000, 
of which about $93,000,000 went to finance pro- 
duction of strategic materials, to be sold to the 
U. S. by the borrower. European recovery loans 
of ECA through the bank reached $87,000,000 
completing the program. Credit to. India for 
emergency food relief was $190,000,000, to be 
used to buy food grains in the U. S., to be repaid 
in dollars or possibly in materials needed by 
the U. S. 

By Sept. 30, 1951, EIB had given Spain $46,- 
000,000 of a loan for $62,500,000 authorized by 
Congress, The Philippines was authorized to use 
$35,000,000 in unexpended U. S. funds, to be 
repaid in 10 annual installments with interest. 

Credit Repayments—United Kingdom led in the 
fiscal year with $53,000,000 paid on RFC loan of 
$390,000,000, negotiated in 1941. The balance, 
$22,000,000 was- paid Sept. 28, 1951, 5 years be- 
fore maturity.. EIB loans repaid totaled 52% of 
repayments, with $44,000,000 by American re- 
publics, $35,000,000 by the Netherlands, $18,000,000 
by France, $13,000,000 by Italy. 

At the end of the fiscal. year 1951 the out- 
standing principal indebtedness was. $10,107,000,- 
000, an increase over 1950 of $157,000,000. ERP 
nations owed $8,348,000,000. : 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec. 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace” and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

Thé immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe te overthrow new demo- 
eratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such a statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘“‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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> Spindle hours run on 100% cotton 
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: Cotton Textiles 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) 
Yr, | Square yards 


PRODUCTION 
Pare hte EMS role iy lining 2 a?b/s pole | 


11,169,276,000 


1950. Peace-time peak year U.S. cot- 
Won textMes. fo ee 


1942 War-time peak year U. S. cot- 
MOMECOSEUCS ce vip siataacwee sa 


11,169,276,000 


12,204,611,090 


MO OMNIS ai ws wi wae 


M , 
gears 47,588,000 


PMR eta > aoe et arate 218,970,000 


AVAILABLE FOR U. S. CONSUMPTION 

10,657,567,000 

1950 Peak peace-time year U. S. 
cotton textile consuinption. . 


1942 Peak war-time year, includes 
MUG ANY, sOUC. 6. cea aos Ws 


10,657,567,000 


11,774,425,000 


AVAILABLE PER CAPITA FOR U. S 
CONSUMPTION 


1950 Population 151,689,000....... 70.26 
1942 Peak war-time year, includes 
military, population. 134,- 
SOUL) cones isa ood 87.32 
1937 Peak peace-time year, Popu- 
Jation 129,257,000...20.... 72.39 
Cotion Industry 
Spindles in place January 1, 1951. 23,149,000 
(Includes cotton system spindles on 
other fabrics) 1950 
Spindles active consuming cotton only 20,449,000 
Consuming ' fibers other than cot- 
on, or blends: s). wo ; 5,000 


Siy7! 979 "O00" ‘000 
.« 7,458,000,000 
. 11,169,276,000 


On other fibers, blends. 
Production in square yard 


Exports in square yards. . 559, rds 2000 

Imports tn square yards. x 47.5) 

Looms in place Dec. 30, 1950....... 380) 988 
Price Support By 


Source: 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
Oct, 17, 1933, pursuant to Executive Order and 
became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
1939. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending and related activities in agricultural com- 
modities, with the object of supporting farm prices. 
The 81st Congress, First Session, voted price sup- 
port to be 80% to 90% of parity for 1951-1952 and 
15% to 90% thereafter. 

The 81st Congress, Second Session, increased 
the borrowing power of CCC from $4,750,000,000 
to $6,750,000,000. The act provided that future in- 
ternational ‘trade agreements must take into con- 
sideration the right of the U. S. to place import 
fees or quotas on agricultural commodities in or- 
der to prevent disruption of domestic farm pro- 
grams, 

Since Aug. 18, 1945, the CCC has been a part of 
the Production and Marketing Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, the administrator 
of the latter also being president of the CCC. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the 
dollar volume of price-support extended by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on 1950 crops rep- 
resented about 43% of the volume of price-support 


extended on the 1949 crops. The third largest of 
record for the corporation, 


559,297,000 | 


1,480,025,000 | 


ia Textile Manufacturing Industry | i 


Source: se sinfian of Cones renee Meieare 4 


Production of Broad W Woven ee 
(Except tire cord and 


Cotton duck......... tied 216,816 
arrow ani 
arse and um yarn,...| 1,764,965] 1,999,902 
print cloth yarn. ese ae 3'1587320| 3,626,385 
oods an 
e yented tac: ea 653,162| 843,957 
Wide cotton fabrics.......... 590, 14/426 
eotton goods........... 1,009,935) 1,201,469 
Towels, tet swek Se5 es 328,737] 389,370 
ze ings and dish 
tacts. st os eee 349,788| 450,386 - 
specuitles and all other. ..... 334,069] 412,062 
DOtAt oe. Sas pa eemee 8,406,351\ 9,887,344 


RAYON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 


Fabrics 1949 | 1950 
1,000 linear y: 

100 per cent filament rayon.. 1,296,675) 1,531,974 
100 i cent spun rayon... . 340,603} 417,411 
Combination filament and 3 

Spuli SAVORS. ose ko wee 184,533} 200,713 
Pile, upholstery, dr drapery, tap- 

estry and tie fabries 29,860 37,212 
All other rayon 105,434} 125,634 

Total: .. itt} othe 1,957,105] 2,312,944 

NYLON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 

Nylon (100 per cent). ....... 92,997 111,687 
Other synthetics ane silk fab- 

ries (ine, mixtures). 2... - 52,267 82,269 


Total production of cot- 
ton, rayon, nylon, other 
synthetic and broad 
woven goods (except tire 


fabsica)s :icnsnczytoeae 10,508,720|12,394,244 
TIRE CORD AND FABRIC 
1,000 of pounds 
Cotton isso cues ee eae 155,923 Poet, 473 
Rayon and nylon........... 279.478 | 296;042 
Wotal. ei ai eee 435,401 | 517,515 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINNING SPINDLES 
Spindles in Place June 30, 1951 
Cotton-growing States—Alabama, 1,701,000; Geor- 
gia, 3,225,000; Mississippi, 109,000; North Carolina, 
6,051, 000; South Carolina, 5,799, 000; Tennessee, 
52 ,000; "Texas, 213,000; Virginia, 649,000; Ark., 
Calif., Ky., La., & Okla., 181,000. Total: 18, 455, 000. 
New England ‘States—Connecticut, 467,000; Maine, 
627,000; Massachusetts, 2, aas ,000; Rhode Tsland, 
689), 000: & Vt. . Total: 4,272,000. 
Rest ‘of United States tae York, 210,000; Iil., 
ee Mich., N. J., Ohio & Pa., 199,000. Total: 
Total United States—23,136,000. 


U. S. Government 
Commodity Credit Corp,, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


PROGRAM REPORT 
‘ Oct. 17, 1933 through June 30, 1951 


Price Support Rita 


Basie commodities. -Gain $40,504,825 
Nonbasic commodities ....... Loss 701, 206, 412 
Other nonbasic commodities. . . Loss 320) 937,368 
Total price support. Loss 981,638,955 
Supply program.......... -Gain ~302,884,816 
Foreign purchase program. .Gain 50,261,110 
Commodity export program. . Loss 13,748,721 
Storage facilities program.,..... Loss 10,528,977 
Accounts and notes receivable 
@harge-onts teens aa eee Loss 1 244,967 
Total (excluding wartime 
subsidy costs) .......... Los: 654 018, 694 
Wartime consumer subsidy prog. Loss 2, 102° 328° 242 
Grand: total, (Sei Loss 2,756,343,936 


*Under the basic commodities of the Price- -Sup- 
port Program the CCC reflects a loss of $52,167,- 
740 on corn, $81,002,197 on peanuts, $68,518, 392 on 
wheat and a gain of $238,146,358 on domestic up- 
land. cotton. In nonbasic commodities, the He 
was $477,937,940 on Irish potatoes and $156,088 
010 on eggs. These latter commodities are not 
currently being supported. Other losses were $130, - 
173,894 on milk and butterfat and $92,140,859 on 
wool. These commodities are under mandatory 
support by present legislation. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1951 
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PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 20, 1951 


New Loans Made 


Commodity ————_———— 
Number} Ameunt 
Basie commodities: 

20 uae ae ts ei A Nee 48,950 |$84,540,053 
Cotton, upland............ 4,037 1,721,093 
Béanutdia tae 2 oo. tes ae 72 | 54,094,256 

GE Be eee tees Seth ee 157 1,127,647 

FRODROCON 5 ire cic yase 20 | 80,082,321 

ON aide We ad cin niece We a 179,293 |373,540,676 

otalcnen we. (seis, weet allen se eee 595,106,048 

Designated nonbasic com- 

modities: 

3 4,890 

14,806 | 32,980,993 

761 8,707,643 

Pa Sc ta es . eae 

be eee 1,864 2,114,181 

Grain sorghum 39,856 | 64,596,330 

Naval stores: rosin: ..)¢7...]........ 6,771 

Daise Wyse ge et See ee 13,457 9,640,811 

Peas ary edible... 3500400 )|u Sea oe sleereaeie .. 

EVE. pcmts Aces Seat ee 2,046 1,529,237 

Seeds, hay and pasture.... .| 2,884 3,878,051 

Seeds, winter cover crop.... 4,618 | 10,514,963 

MOY DERDS oo oa. ce +.++++| 25,437 | 31,133,906 

LOURE erent ea Yates hina lei ees as 0 165,105,028 

Total price support loans|,...... -|760,206,187 


Loan 
Commodity (Grossi 
Cotton: rane 
Cotton, uplatid’) 05.5. ..4<4< eae $706,123.99 
Fats and olls: 
HPEBIUOG xis ioe kode sels oitte vgs telomere 16,336,435.88 
Grain: 
Barloys oi. Hoos). ees Re ertes 2,602,001.91 
Beans, dry edible. 2.0. yu... en 5234.20 
ODL re) aishe selets athe sete eRe ae 179,891,553.91 
WIBXAEGO |, wia.efecustsccie eae Ae ie wie 720,050.62 
Grain sorghtnts 5,5... /...)8hee 210,229, 
RG Sie ciara os Sha asain Re 1,632,118.82 
RLGO 2 sree cipal alere che a ls ee 9,724.1 
TRVOs odicrsetae t kelaln Sena ae eR - 84,701.88 
Seeds, hay and pasture.... -| 1,087,151.88 
Seeds, winter cover.crop. 746.5 
Soybeans..,.. : 362,976.24 
Wheat........ ,..| 21,959,235.28 
Ota, gctelalors a. <:sieustnr eaters 208,804,724.88 
Tobacco: 
Burley 7. SoN...0s siesta eerie 36,449,308.40 


Fire-cured, sun-cured and 


dark air-cured)s% 2.5 Sena etem 25,522,956.50 
Ftue-cured :.-%. ye ais. sino es scales 45,391,617,98 
OGR EEF <iSicree arefaje: 010s «on ee 6,880,620.86 
Tata ooo k cvs wes he ee 114,244,503.74 


Total price support loans... |334,091,788.49 


Heavy Taxes Cut Corporation Earnings; Some Profits Rise 


Corporation reports for the first 9 months of 
1951 showed a,trend toward declining earnings 
when compared with the corresponding 1950 period. 
Some firms suffered from lagging sales, some 
blamed government controls and. the failure to 
obtain price relief, but in most cases, large, tax 
bills were responsible for smaller profits; Some 
profits increased despite tax rises. 

Ralph J. Cordiner, pres., General Electrie Co., 


said one of the factors making it hard for corpor- 
ate management to operate effectively was “the 
deplorable practice by Congress of imposing pro- 
gressively higher tax rates on a retroactive basis. 
Under such conditions, accurate financial results 
cannot be determined because true tax costs cannot 
be recorded in the period.to which they actually 
relate.’’ 


NINE-MONTH REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATIONS AVAILABLE NOY. 20, 1951 


Corporation 1951 Earnings| Per share 1950 Earnings | Per share 
Allied Chemical and Dye $29,835,323 $3.37 $26,924,252 $3.04 
Allis-Chalmers.:,..;......... ,696, 5,85 17,613,821 6.65 
Advmdiniiam 5 EGG escvsieraw.¢ oyeewieys evens 27,112,322 7.28 26,074,074 7.01 
American Cyanamldicy. 32.0. ik Gee v2 eere 27,263,188 6.67 20,890,702 5.81 
Anaconda Capper seus os, cihh » ys sie ites 34,390,752 3.96 29,702,888 3.42 
ATM OO: StReltre az scabs Lis iead- ass bene 26,739,056 5.10 37,743,114 9.49 
Bethlehenxy Steel. dvitas hielo ete tiple aes 5 67,155,347 6.50 90,804,414 8.96 
i EF Ss BARR Soh ta lunes eines Pa oe 21,477,842 5.58 25,554,700 6.72 
COIAUIOROME NIUE = Cz duis 7 Sahu pune Stes ie ve 70% 22,338,733 3.27 29,989,645 5.03 
OT VEREE MeN foaled oo cere teacus o's tie wieree 50,108,179 5.76 105,246,991 12.09 
GGA CRU Cr tke adn axe) ech, cstiuseal ofa 7, 42,005,235 10.81 37,378,254 9.61 
I AI Tei cic o/c. fer ai= syavvivinv tie Smee e aane 20,988,997 4.91 25,339,111 5.89 
COMMENT ANOUL cals ie cniars eo agape 08 Gn 31,304,000 3.22 29,660,000 3.07 
Bat. DuPont dé Nemours ...2...0..25.-% 159,096,649 3.34 218,627,999 4.67 
RASUUIAT OGRE aS. Syvcitla is ste ajaleie osis'e.plaie 32,350,194 2.13 134,237 3.13 
CLONeF al HICCHME sb vis ies aie sie vee tae 85,936,435 2.98 112,919,454 3.91 
General Motors...............,, pero otekske 372,790,913 4.14 702,655,156 7.89 
International Pane? . . esgere eens 42,602,321 4,71 47,692,624 §:28 
National Cash Register: .....evsv7 1.4... 9,147,85 4.64 7,689,839 3.90 
INA CAOR NE GBI s eter SS ores siete ete n ie ae aie 16,387,022 4.36 18,902,074 5.14 
PHIMI DS Petrole nas tee! seo seqnects seid wrerd ci 49,751,662 3.74 35,885,522 2.96 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.............2..5- 22,732,227 2.52 32,287,802 3.58 
Procterand Gamble. «oo... ci ec eeg see 11,772,504 1.22 14,423,005 1.50 
Radio Corp. of America......... hfs 18,356,841 1.15 33,384,637 2.24 
Republic Steel. .:..0.6..5.... 39,226,256 6.44 56,384,618 9.35 
BINGlA OF, is. ss es wie Pca yi ae sey poe nnd he 
Standard Oil, N. J. (estimated y , 5 , i . 
See as ose ees | $e) | UNS | 8a 

m Carbide and Carbon ‘ : z 99, i} 3.4! 
ees Wnbbere css) soe 22,428,878 10.52 15,857,158 6.79 
TEPER aL A ie at hr eee widlads anecr 134,733,557 4.44 178,821,540 ES 
Westinghouse Electric... 2.2... see eee 42,757,000 2.67 49,079,000 3.37 


The net sales of Bethlehem Steel increased by 
$282,000,000, but after federal and state income 
taxes, depreciation and amortization charges, its 
net profit was about 5c of the sales dollar, com- 
pared with 8.7c for the previous 9-month period. 
U.S. Steel earned $4.44 per share, but its tax bill 
was equivalent to $11 per share. General Motors 
broke down its sales dollar: 26.75c went to em- 
ployees, 49.25c to suppliers, and 15.25c to taxes. 


Of the 8.75c remaining, 4.75e went to dividends, 
Chrysler’s earnings declined 50% although sales 
rose to $1,985,044,029 from $1,490,404,450 for the 
1950 period, DuPont’s tax bill rose 120%, to 
$283,920,000. Allis-Chalmers paid 95% more taxes 
in the 1951 period than in the 1950 period. Armco 
Steel 82%, National Cash Register 125%, Union 
Carbide 95%, U. S. Rubber 242%, and Westing- 
house Electric 102%. 


Annual Report of Ford Motor Co. Filed in Massachusetts, Shows Gain 


The Ford Motor Co., one of America’s billion- 
dollar corporations, filed its annual financial 
statement with: the Massachusetts Tax Commis- 
sioner Nov. 19. It disclosed that its assets on 
Dec. 31, 1950, were $1,469,091,000, up $126,742,000 
over those of 1949..The only public report of this 
corporation is made to Massachusetts to comply 


with a state law and is for the parent company 
only. 

The return was signed by Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent, L. E. Briggs, treasurer, and 9 of its 14 
directors. The company has outstanding 3,452,900 
shares of common stock, with a par value of $65. 
Capital stock was valued at $17,265,000. 
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POLIOMYELITIS 


Poliomyelitis, commonly called polio, is 
a crippling disease of the central nervous 
em, caused by a parasitic organism or 

is. Four types of the virus have been 
traced, but medical authorities do not 
know how it enters the human system, 
why it attacks some persons and not 
others, and how to create immunity. The 
mumber of cases have been increasing. 
Cases in 1946 were 25,689; 1947, 10,734; 1948, 
27,902; 1949, 42,366, the highest on record; 
1950, 33,351. The estimate for 1951 is 28,500. 
Symptoms of Polio—In its first stages 
polio resembles various diseases, with 
sore throat, headache, upset stomach, 
sore muscles, stiff neck and back, dizzi- 
ness, fever, difficulty in swallowing. 
Therefore immediate attention by a phy- 
Sician is advised for all these symptoms. 
If polio is present, rest and care are im- 
mediately necessary, for heavy exertion 
may extend paralysis. Moist heat may be 
applied and physical therapy used under 
supervision of a therapist. Polio is usually 


seagate only for a week or 10 days, when 


ot packs and submersion in a hot tub 
May relieve pain. 

Polio attacks children more often than 
adults, although the number of adult pa- 
tients is increasing. No diagnostic test 
exists. Only about 8% of the cases are 
fatal; 25% suffer minor disabilities; 17% 
have marked disabilities and 50% usually 
recover withoyt appreciable after-affects. 
There are three types of polio: spinal, in- 
volving nerve cells controlling movements 
of the body below the neck; bulbar, af- 
fecting the bulb of the brain controlling 
respiration, swallowing and _ circulation, 
and spino-bulbar, a combination of both. 

Surgery is performed to improve the 
use of muscles, or to adapt uninjured 
muscles to functions of muscles that are 
affected. 

No one knows how the polio virus is 
transported. As in other instances, care 
to build resistance to disease, and to 
avoid weakening through over-exertion 
and fatigue, are recommended for healthy 
persons. 

Use of the Iron Lung—This is used by pa- 
tients with respiratory difficulties. About 
10% of all cases use the iron lung. In 1951 
the National Foundation gave a first grant 
of $41,048 to the Chronic Disease Research 
Institute of the Univ. of Rochester to 
equip a clinic for bulbar and respiratory 
poliomyelitis. Other such units are at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Houston, Texas 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NATIONAL FOU NDATION 


The National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, Basil O’Connor, president, New 
York, N. Y., was founded Jan. 3, 1938 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to ‘lead, direct and 
unify the fight” against poliomyelitis. It 
has a national office at 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; state offices manned by state 
representatives and 2,944 chapters, served 
by volunteer workers. 

The National Foundation during the 
four years before 1950 had to expend $79,- 
000,000 on patient care, as compared with 
$41,000,000 in the entire previous decade. 
During 1951 it had to borrow approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 to meet all needs. As all 
its funds come from_ public support 
through the March of Dimes, the period 
for the annual campaign in 1951 was dou- 
bled, to run from Jan, 1 to 31. 
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Half of the money raised through the 
March of Dimes is retained by the chap- 
ters to help pay for the care of local pa- 
tients, and in emergencies, to supplement 
the national epidemic aid fund. e other 
50% goes to national headquarters for 
scientific research, professional education 
and emergency epidemic aid. When chap- 
ter treasuries are depleted by heavy de- 
mands for patient care, advances are made 
by the national office. About $7,000,000 
was sent to almost 1,000 chapters during 
1951 from Jan. 1 to early November. 

Since the establishment of the National 
Foundation it has authorized approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 for scientific research, 
and a similar amount for professional 
education. OE 

Research is supported at universities, 
medical schools and hospitals. In 1951 
there were 68 projects at 43 institutions. 
Professional ucation is supported by 
grants for scholarships and fellowships for 
training of men and women in fields re- 
lated to infantile paralysis. Up to Sept. 
30, 1951, almost 2,900 March of Dimes 
scholarships and fellowships had been 
awarded. j 

The National Foundation is the only 
voluntary organization that offers finan- 
cial assistance for patient care on a na- 
tional basis. Patients’ families pay what 
they can afford toward care and treat- 
ment and chapter funds, The Foundation 
maintains seven equipment centers, from 
which respirators, hot pack machines and 
other essential equipment are shipped, 
often by air, when urgently needed. It 
also has organized four polio aid units at 
Children’s Medical Center of Boston; D. T. 
Watson School of Physiatrics, Leetsdale, 
Pa.; Northwestern University, Chicago; 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
These units stand ready to visit areas ex- 
periencing epidemics and help organize 
hospital care. 


SISTER KENNY FOUNDATION 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation was 
founded in 1943 and is iecaied in Minne- 
apolis. It combats polio with the treat- 
ment applied by Sister Kenny, which in- 
cludes moist heat, physical therapy and 
other methods, and supports research, See 
also page 587. 


HEART DISEASES 


The six leading causes of deaths in th 
United States in 1951 were cardiovascular 
diseases (heart and blood vessels), with 
a preliminary estimate of 745,000 fatalities, 
followed by cancer, accidents, pneu~ 
monia, tuberculosis and nephritis. Cancer. 
estimated at 209,000 fatalities, was pro- 
portionately a much lesser evil. The most 
numerous of 20 kinds of heart diseases 
were congenital, including malformations; 
rheumatic, produced by rheumatic fever: 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the arter- 
ies and related disorders, and hyper- 
tension, commonly called high blood 
pressure. 

Studies in rheumatic fever and heart 
disease, presented at the 1951 scientific 
sessions of the American Heart.Assn, in 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 8 and 9, dealt 
with long-term ‘observation of cases. 
Hereditary suscepitibility was established 
and medical supervision of affected fami- 
lies advised because of the need of early 
diagnosis. The use of ACTH at the onset 
of rheumatic fever was shown to termi- 
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nate symptoms of acute, carditis and 
therefore emphasized early treatment. 

One report gave a follow-up of 1,000 
rheumatic fever patients admitted to the 
House of the Good Samaritan in Boston 
between 1921 and 1931 at an average age 
of 8. Chances of survival were found to 
be much better in the second decade. By 
the end of the first 10-year period, 202 of 
the original 1,000 patients had died. Dur- 
ing the next decade, less than half that 
number died, making a total of 301. A 
greatly enlarged heart or congestive 
heart, failure early in the disease exacted 
the highest toll, with an 80% mortality in 
20 years, chiefly in the first decade. Three 
out of four of the survivors have little or 
no physical limitations. 

It was reported that rheumatic fever 
was more common in the first 5 years of 
life than was commonly believed and that 
the main manifestation of the disease in 
this age group was carditis. Another re- 
port showed that the application of 
ACTH and Cortisone to patients with se- 
vere rheumatic carditis was followed by 
definite improvement in their general 
condition, with lessened fever and dis- 
appearance of toxicity and joint mani- 
festations. 

Screening of 300,000 school children by 
the Dept. of Public Health of Philadelphia 
is an instance of the new Cardiac services 
to locate cardiac suspects. The services 
are diagnostic, with recommendations for 
guidance. 

An upset balance between. two fatty 
substances in the blood was seen as a pos- 
sible cause of hardening of the arteries 
and reported in studies of the blood ab- 
normalities of patients who have survived 
heart attacks. It was found that two prin- 
cipal fatty components of the blood— 
cholesterol and pronpy aide creased 
in the diseased patients, but cholesterol 
increased faster than phospholipids. This 
is considered significant because it is be- 
lieved that the phospholipids are respon- 
sible for keeping cholesterol dissolved so 
that it cannot form a fatty lining that 
would narrow and eventually block an ar- 
tery, stopping the blood supply to brain or 
heart. This would indicate that a possible 
means of preventing hardening of the 
arteries might be achieved if science 
could, preserve the proper balance be- 
tween the two blood units. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


American Heart Assn., 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is the head of a nation- 
wide agency for supporting research and 
advancing knowledge, both professional 
and public, for preventing and treating 
heart diseases. It has 55 affiliates with over 
250 chapters and a membership of 9,000. 
Dr. Louis N. Katz, director of cardio- 
vascular research at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, is president. Two leaders 
of organized labor, Al J. Hayes of the 
machinists and David J. McDonald of the 
steelworkers, have been elected members 
of its board of directors. ; 

For 1952 the AHA scheduled the publi- 
cation of a bi-monthly Heart Bulletin, in 
cooperation with the National Heart Insti- 
tute, for the physician in general practice. 

The AHA alloted $478,662 to research 
during the 1951-1952 academic year, giv- 
ing fellowships to individuals and grants 
to institutions. It .ssupports cooperative 
studies and allocated $8,500 to its. com- 
mittee on anticoagulants, to find drugs for 

_ blood-clotting diseases. 

In 1951 AHA initiated a new form of 
supporting independent medical research 
—appropriating money for a career in- 
vestigator, who will get an annual grant 
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during his productive life and can work 
in any laboratory he chooses, doing only 
a minimum of teaching. The first investi- 
gator chosen was Dr. Victor Lorber, 39, 
associate professor of biochemistry at 
Western Reserve Univ. Medical School, 
Cleveiand, O. He received $12,000 as the 
first annual stipend, with $7,500 available | 
for technical assistance and ioe and 
the institution he chooses will get $1,000 
annually. Dr. Lorber was graduated from 
the Univ. of Chicago, has a medical de- 
gree from the Univ. of Illinois, and has 
had posts at Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, the Univ. of Minnesota and Western 
Reserve. 

A revised guide for measuring human 
blood pressure was issued in October, 
1951, by the AHA, for the guidance of 
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physicians. It is entitled Recommenda- ~ 


tions for Human Blood Pressure Determi- 
nations by Sphygmomanometer, prepared 
by a committee under chairmanship of 
Dr. Carl J. Wiggers, professor of physi- 
ology at Western Reserve Univ. School of 
Medicine, Cleveland, O.:The AHA also 
published a revised manual, Examination 
of the Heart, prepared by a committee 
headed by Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, 
medical director of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York. 


CANCER 


The world’s largest cancer institution is 
the Memorial Center for Cancer and Al- 
lied Diseases in New York, N. Y., affiliated 
with Cornell Medical School, which in- 
cludes a private and a municipal hospital 
for cancer patients and the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research. It is 
the beneficiary of grants by the American 
Cancer Society, which in the three years 
ended Aug. 31, 1951, gave $958,000 of its 
funds to chemotherapeutic research there. 

The American Cancer Society reports 
that, as the result of discoveries made at 
Memorial and other institutions in the 
last five years, it is possible to halt the 
growth of a malignant tumor and even to 
make the tumor disappear under special 
circumstances. Scientists have done this 
with a number of substances and with 
various types of cancer by injection of 
sex hormones, by nitrogen mustard com- 
pounds, by the use of anti-folic sub- 
stances, with a kind of powerful starch 
made from certain bacteria, by injection 
of the ‘‘accelerator hormones,” ACTH 
from the pituitary gland and cortisone 
from the adrenal glands, by feeding 
chemicals which compete for a place in 
the nucleus of cancer cells, and even by 
employing a virus and a mold that attack 
cancer. 

One aim now is to find a chemical agent 
capable of controlling cancer that has 
spread so far that it cannot be removed 
by surgery. During the war it was dis- 
covered that nitrogen mustard, a war 
gas, causes a reduction in the white cells 
of the blood. The malignant multiplica- 
tion of white cells occurs in leukemia, a 
disease of the blood-forming organs. Ni- 
trogen mustard temporarily controlled 
leukemia in some instances, but since it 
made patients ill, a new compound, TEM, 
was evolved. This affects adversely a 
greater number of cancers than does ni- 
trogen mustard, and when given as a pill 
does not cause nausea. This. is one of thé 
new methods now being tried out. 

To control cancer cells and still not in- 
jure normal cells is the problem of chemi- 
cal research. A year ago there were 48 
compounds that restrained the growth of 
eancer in animals; now there are 135. One 
way of attacking cancer is to find micro- 


organisms that injure cancer. 
with this ca 


~ syn 


par jated, and then 
ity was iso. 1a : 
was found to ob 
ward. A method has now been fo! to 
get two virus particles from a single t . 
one of which attacks normal and the 
other diseased tissue. The chemist’s task 
is to kill the virus fatal to normal cells 
and retain the other for use. 

Research also is continuing in the _ef- 
fect of hormones on cancer cells. Hor- 


“mones are the product. of glands of in- 


ternal secretion. Some control of cancer 
in animals and temporarily in human 
beings, has been achieved by ‘hormones 
etically prepared and administered 
in treatment. Forty-four steroid hormones 
prepared. synthetically have been tested 
to control 24 different types of cancer in 
animals. Four are active; three have been 
tested in human beings, and all have 
weak capacity to restrain briefly cancer 
of the lymph glands. . 2 . 

Folic acid is a vitamin without which 
cells cannot grow. Artificial compounds, 
ealled anti-folics, are sufficiently like the 
vitamin, folic acid, so that cells will eat 
them. But they are not useful to the cells. 
Certain cancer cells, since. they grow 
rapidly, have a greater need for folic acid 
than most normal cells. The administra- 
tion of anti-folics to patients with these 
forms of cancer results in greater sup- 
pression of growth of the cancer cells 
than of normal cells. Anti-folic treatment 
is temporarily effective against at least 
one form .of human cancer, acute leu- 
kemia in children. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 
Beaver St., New York, N. Y., makes a de- 
tailed report of its financial transactions 
annually. Its fiscal year closes on Aug. 31, 
and its audited reports are published in 
the Spring of the following year. It is esti- 
mated that the total money received from 
the 1951 campaign will reach $15,063,816. 

In 1951 it published its report for the 

ear ended Aug. 31, 1950. This showed 

18,088,064 available, of which $12,802,042 
Was in general funds and $5,286,022 in re- 
search funds, The 1950 campaign for funds 
ced $13,933,638, at a cost of $1,814,951, 
or i 


Of, 
oO7o- 


Funds were allocated to the program, 


budget as follows: Education, including 
grants and fellowships, training schools, 
public information centers, $4,291,447; 
eancer clinics, care, supplies, $3,935,492; 
research, grants and fellowships, $3,- 
903,746; administration $1,196,188. 

Largest contributions were raised in 
Wew York. The total for the City of New 
York was $1,170,432.30; for Brooklyn, $137,- 
230.48, for the state in:general, $620,008.64, 
and with the addition of Nassau, Queens, 
Staten Yfsland, Suffolk and Westchester, 
the New York total reached $2,343,980.06. 
Large contributions came from California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas, and Puerto 
Rico gave better than a dozen states. 

The policy of the society provides that 
25e of each $1 be allocated nationally for 
cancer research. The divisions of the so- 
ciety retain 60 cents for local programs 
of research, education, service to patients, 
admimistration and fund raising. The re- 
maining 15 cents goes to national office for 
its activities. 

Besides supporting training of special- 
ists and research, the society disseminates 
an immense amount of information about 
ways to detect cancer and to treat it. It 
believes early detection gives a possibility 
of cure, and that cured persons are 
healthy and active today. The society 
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‘See also Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


The National Cancer Institute, estab. 
1937, is a research organization of the Na- 
ealth, supported by 


Md. Its budget is about $20,000,000 ~ 
,650,000 of that is spent for adminis 


ocated in grants to states, insti- 
tutions and individuals to aid cancer stud- 


ies. Dr. John R. Heller is director. 


In 1951 about $9,000,000 was allocated 


to grants and fellowships, the rest to com-~ 


plete construction of laboratories pre- 
viously authorized.‘ Funds are p ced 
where they can best be used; in 1950 New 


York state received $579,632, or 20.4% of 


the research fund. Next to grants for re-. 


search the largest amounts,.are given for 
campaigns to detect and control cancer; 
aneer Control Branch. An _ 
important part of its work has to do with - 
diagnostic tests and environmental and 
occupational cancer, The control program 
is not subject to review by the National 
Advisory Cancer Council, which gives the 
public and the medical profession repre- 
sentation in the management of the Insti- 


tute. This body has the Surgeon General 


as chairman, and 15 members, including 
representatives of the Veterans Admini- 
stration and the Secy. of Defense. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis can be cured, but the 
eradication of tuberculosis is made diffi- 
cult because the germ, the tubercle bacil- 
lus, is spread by people who have the 
disease in its active form. In his annual 
report for 1950-1951 Dr. James E. Perkins, 
managing director of the National Tuber- 
culosis Assn., pointed out that progress 
in saving patients from death has been 
greater than progress in saving people 
from getting tuberculosis. Recovery is 
becoming more prominent than death, but 
the disease still kills more persons than 
all other infectious diseases combined and 
leads all diseases as cause of death in the 
age group of 15 to 34. About 500,000 Ameri- 
cans are said to have active tuberculosis. 

The progress in saving the lives is at- 
tributed largely to the use of drugs, strep- 
tomycin and para-aminosalicylic acid, and 
new surgical Pieeeeures and to the fact 
that, as a result of chest X-ray campaigns, 
tuberculosis is being found in an early 
stage more frequently than before. 

Tuberculosis is not inherited. It is 
spread by people with active disease who 
cough up germs. The treatment of tuber- 
culosis is based on rest. Treatment should 
be undertaken in a hospital under medical 
supervision. There is no specific cure. 
While tuberculosis can attack any part of 
the body, its most frequent point of attack 
is the lung. Pulmonary, or tung. tubercu- 
losis is responsible for 92% of the deaths. 

There is no perfect vaccine for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. The best-known 
immunizing agent is BCG (Baccillus of 
Calmette and Guerin) which appears to 


Medicine—Tuberculosis, Diabetes, Cerebral Palsy, Malaria 


offer limited: protection. It is not, how- 
ever, a substitute for: public health meas- 
ures of control. 

The search for carriers of germs is being 
made among apparently healthy people 
because TB has no obvious symptoms in 
its early stages. It can usually be detected 
by means of a chest X-ray. X-ray screen- 
ing programs are being conducted among 
large groups of apparently healthy adults. 
Official health organizations, voluntary 
tuberculosis associations, and other com- 
munity agencies are cooperating in these 
projects. Usually, small film X-ray equip- 
ment is used to screen out tuberculosis. 
When an abnormal condition is indicated 
on a small film, the individual is advised 
to have a large X-ray picture taken, A 
diagnosis of tuberculosis is never made 
on a small film alone. Approximately 16,- 
000,000 small X-ray films were taken in 
the United States last year. 

Whether or not there is an X-ray 
sereening program in the community, 
tuberculosis associations urge every adult 
to get a chest X-ray once a year. If tuber- 
culosis should develop it would then be 
found early, when it is easiest to cure. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is the national of- 
fice of the voluntary campaign against 
tuberculosis. It raises funds annually 
through the Christmas seals, which have 
been in use since 1907. Each year 94% of 
the money raised by the sale of seals re- 
mains in the state where it was contrib- 
uted to support local and state tubercu- 
losis control programs. The remaining 6% 


is forwarded to the National Tuberculosis 


Assn. At least one-sixth of this percentage 
is used for medical and social research. 
Christmas Seal funds are the sole sup- 
port of the NTA and its 3,000 affiliated 
associations. 


REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


New methods of treating pulmonary 
tuberculosis were ‘discussed at the annual 
sessions of the Swiss Anti-tuberculosis 
Society in Berne, April, 1951. Dr. G. Mau- 
rer of Davos demonstrated by means of 
a film how he applied non-surgical meth- 
ods to a tuberculosis cavity of the lung. 
Consensus was that the method would 
not be successful unless the bronchus was 
elosed, and that this was rarely obtained 
in this manner. Another paper presented 
the view that para-aminosalicylic acid, 
given intravenously has an effect like 
streptomycin. 


DIABETES 


Diabetes is a chronic disease caused by partial 
or complete failure of the body to utilize energy- 
producing — carbohydrates—starches and sugars, 
generally because the necessary insulin is not 
produced by the pancreas in the required amount. 
About 1,000,000 Americans, most of them middle- 
aged and older, are known to have the disease, 
while 1,000,000 additional are supposed to have the 
disease without knowing it. Detection of these 
persons before they become seriously ill is part 
of a large educational campaign. 

Best results are believed possible when diabetes 
is detected in childhood and youth. Dietary con- 
trol is necessary; the carbohydrate allowance is 
restricted, weight is kept down to insure normal 
plood sugar, and the urine is kept free from 
albumin. Serious complications if diabetes is 
neglected may include hemorrhages, exudates and 
cataracts of the eyes and calcification of the 
arteries. Records show that patients who follow 
a strict regimen under the direction of physicians 
are able to lead active lives for many years. 


No exceptional discoveries were made in 1951 


yesearch, but progress was made toward a, better 
understanding of the complex functions of the en- 
docrine glands, with special emphasis on the 


pancreas; the many problems of metabolism, and 
the causes of diabetes, 


AMERICAN DIABETES ASSN. 
The American Diabetes Assn., Inc., 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., was organized 
in 1940 by physicians and now has a member- 
ship of 1,400 physicians and nearly 30 affiliated 
associations, many of which have both clinical 
and lay sections. It is supported by dues and 
voluntary contributions and does not conduct an 
annual fund-raising drive. It promotes scientific 
research, education in diabetes diagnosis and con- 
trol, an information service to give diabetics the 
latest methods for improvement, detection of un- 
known diabetics, and education of the public on 
the normality and useful activities of a diabetic. 
The Diabetes Detection Drive during Diabetes 
Week, usually takes place in mid-November. With 
the help of many physicians and local medical 
organizations the Association conducts efforts to 
have every Man, woman and child take a simple 
test for the detection of sugar in the urine, which 
might mean diabetes. Several million of such 
tests are made annually, with excellent results. 
The Association accepts grants for research pro- 
jects. It publishes professional studies to inform 
the medical profession on findings in diabetes, 
specifically (beginning in January-February 1952) 
a bi-monthly scientific journal. For the lay 
diabetic it publishes a small bi-monthly magazine 
called A.D,A. Forecast, which records the latest 
data on treatment and control, the success ob- 
tained and also provides a diet and recipe depart- 
ment to make eating more interesting for sufferers 
from the disease. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


The United Cerebral Palsy Association, Ine,, 
generally known as United Cerebral Palsy, was 
formed Aug. 12, 1949, as a non-profit organization 
to deal with cerebral palsy. It has 17 affiliated 
state organizations, 7 local affiliates in the U. S., 
one in Canada and one in South Africa. 

Funds raised through annual public appeals 
help provide treatment for the 546,000 children 
and adults born with the disease, and to train 
doctors, therapists and teachers and maintain clin- 
ics and classes. These also support research with 
the object of finding ways to prevent and reduce 
the incidence of cerebral palsy. Many national per- 
sonalities took part in the 1951 fund-raising cam- 
paign, with Bob Hope, Grantland Rice and Maurice 
J. Tobin chairmen of the principal committees. 

A pioneer project has been established at Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, where diagnoses, therapies 
and training are available at a single center. 

National officers are Leonard H. Goldenson, 
pres., Mrs. Jas. ,H. Killilea, Jr., secy., Karl K. 
van Meter, executive director. Has.: 50 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


MALARIA 


Eradication of malaria by use of insecticides is 
being advocated by the National Malaria Society 
and supported by the U. S. Health Service in co- 
operation with a number of states, The results 
show a steady decline in cases of primary malaria. 
The method is to spray the rooms of houses and 
interiors of privies with 5% of DDT in triton- 
xylene-water emulsion at about 22 mg, of DDT per 
square foot. 

Veterans returning to the United States from 
Korea are believed likely to be carriers of latent 
malaria, with attacks occurring principally in 
Spring and Summer. Mosquito control operates for 
all U. S. posts in Korea, and suppressive therapy 
with chloroquine is used between April and Octo- 
ber by all ground and air force personnel. While 
the therapy suppresses primary attacks, a number 
of men not immediately ill develop malaria as 
much as 300 days after infection by mosquitoes. To 
returning soldiers is attributed the increase in 
malaria among troops at U. S. posts, which rose 
from 6 cases in January, to 309 in May and 939 in 
June, 1951. 


OTHER HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. : 

American Leprosy Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Eye-bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., 210 E, 64th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Multiple Sclerosis Foundation, See page 
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“Atomie Bomb Now Small Enough to Fit Artillery 
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‘ Atomic weapons for use by and against 
ground troops presumably got a rehearsal 
in Operation Desert Rock on Frenchman’s 
Flat Proving Grounds near Las Vegas, 
WNev., in October and November, 1951. 
There is little doubt that the atomic bomb 
has been made sufficiently small to. be 
handled by artillery or in guided missiles. 

Actually the explosive part.of the 
atomic bomb need not be very heavy or 
very large. That was made known by the 
famous Smyth report of 1945, which stated 
the limits of the critical mass of the fis- 
sionable material that makes the big bang. 

“The mass of the U-235 required to pro- 
duce explosive fission under appropriate 
conditions can hardly be less than two 
kilograms nor greater than 100 kilo- 
grams,” the report said, Translated into 
pounds that means between 4.4 lbs. and 220 
lbs. But a British publication of undoubt- 
ed authority somewhat later narrowed 
the limits to between 22 and 66 lbs. 

An atomic bomb of the now usual fis- 
sionable material plutonium could there- 
fore be made of two chunks of plutonium, 
each about 50 lbs or so, that can be made 
to explode by action of excess neutrons of 
their atoms producing an almost, instan- 
taneous chain reaction. 

While the early atomic bombs undoubt- 
edly needed much more to set them off 
than the weight of fissionable material in 
them, there has been time to make ex- 
ploding apparatus lighter and smaller. 

Even relatively conventional artillery 
Can carry quite a weight. The 155 mm. 
howitzer has a shell weight of 95 Ibs and 
the 240 mm. howitzer throws a shell of 345 
Ibs. The gigantic railroad 14-inch rifle 
shell weighs 1,200 lbs., which is certainly 
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Edwin G. Conklin, Rene J. Dubos, Frank R. Ford, A. H. Kirchhofer, Karl! Lark-Horo- 


lenty for a very sizeable atomic charge. 
Then there was a mortar of 36-inch 
diameter, called ‘Little David.” 

Guided missiles, such as giant rockets, 
would carry even heavier loads, but de- 
tails are cloaked in secrecy of recent mili- 
tary developments. Rockets like the Vik- 
ing can carry a ton pay load. They bed 
not be as accurate as artillery, but wi 
an atomic weapon precision is not always 
necessary. E ; 

In more than 6 years since the first 
atomie explosion, about 20 atomic bombs 
are known to have been set off by the 
U. S., two of them in actual warfare. All 
of these, so far as known, have been of 
the fission type using uranium 235 or plu= 
tonium, in most cases plutonium, 

The second known Soviet atomie bomb 
was exploded during the year, according 
to an announcement by President Tru- 
man on October 3, 1951. - ax 

Some of the atomic bombs tested near 
Las Vegas, Nevada, were of such small 
size that they could be delivered by ar-= 
tillery or guided missiles. 

A period of expansion of facilities for 
production of atomic bombs _oceurred 
during 1951. New facilities at Savannah, 
Ga., Paducah, Ky., Rocky Flats, Colo., 
Fernald, O,, Amarillo, Tex., and Boulder, 
Colo., are major Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion projects. : 

Reactors began operation at Arco, Ida- 
ho, for breeding of atomic energy ma- 
terial, that is, production of fissionable 
material such as plutonium from non-fis- 
sionable material such as uranium 238. 

A large installation for possible manu- 
facture of the so-called hydrogen bomb 
is under way near Savannah, Ga. 


Atomic Developments for Civil Use 


COBALT 60 DEEP THERAPY UNIT 


The first cobalt 60 deep therapy unit for treat- 
ment of cancer was given to the Ontario, Canada, 
Cancer Foundation Noy. 12, 1951, at the Victoria 
Hospital, London, Ont. The radiation source of 
the unit is one ounce of cobalt processed for one 
year in a nuclear reactor at Canadian Atomic 
Research plant, Chalk River, Ont. The apparatus 
weighs 345 tons. The unit is the first of several 
that will be produced for Canadian and American 
hospitals. 

Cobalt is not naturally radioactive, occurring 
in nature as an element with an atomic weight 
of 59. After exposure to bombardment by neutrons 
in the reactor its atomic weight is increased to 
60, Cobalt 60 gives off energetic gamma radiation 
of about 1,200,000 volts. 

The cobalt 60 deep therapy unit costs about 
$50,000 to produce. 

The units at London (Ontario) and Saskatche- 
wan contain the first and only two cobalt 60 
sources of radiation so far released by the Chalk 
River establishment, which is said to have the 
only nuclear reactor in the world capable of pro- 
ducing this isotope. 

There are now two atomic piles at Chalk River 
and a third and improved pile is under construc- 
tion. The NRX reactor, the second atomic pile 
at Chalk River, is said to have the ‘highest 
neutron flux of any atomic pile in existence. This 
makes it particularly suitable for the production 
of isotopes, including cobalt 60. The new reactor 


being built aims at a high density comparable with 
NRX. It will facilitate further research and the 
production of more isotopes, especially cobalt 60 
for which, because of its industrial uses, the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 


ATOMIC PILE HEATS BUILDING 

An atomic heating ‘plant began operation in 
November, 1951; heating a building of 80 offices, 
with, 330,000 cu. ft. of heating space, at the Atomic 
Research Establishment, Harwell, England. The 
Ministry of Supply reported operations. completely 
successful. The Times of London explained: ‘The 
hot water which will flow through the pipes is ob- 
tained by placing a heat exchanger in the outlet 
air duct of the (atomic) pile’s aircooling system. 
Here there is a bypass fitted with a damper, which 
can be adjusted to vary the proportion of the air 
flow passing through the heat exchanger. Hot 
water from the exchanger is circulated in a closed 
circuit by a small pump to secondary water-to- 
water heat exchanger. This supplies hot water for 
space heating and domestic hot water supplies. 
There is no danger from radioactivity and the 
water can safely be used for washing. At present 
the air temperature at the primary heat exchanger 
is 135° F and the water is heated to 130° F. The 
heat exchanger, measuring 10 ft. by 10 ft. by 2 
ft. 6 in, weighs 8 tons.’’ Several more buildings 
are to be connected to this system. The coal con- 
sumption is expected. to be cut 1,000 tons a year, 
saving £2,650 ($6,220) a year. The installation 
cost £15,000 ($42,000). 


See also page 288 for Progress in Science 
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Rockets and Jet Propulsion 


Satellite Rocket Theory Studied at 1951 British Congress 


Space ships and flights into interplane- 
tary regions were the serious concern of 
a conference of physicists and engineers 
in September, 1951, when the second In- 
ternational Congress on Aeronautics of 
the British Interplanetary Society con- 
vened in London. About 50 scientists were 
present from the United States, Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Argentina and Australia. 
They formed the International Aeronau- 
tical Federation, which will coordinate the 
work of various national organizations 
from _ headquarters in .Switzerland, with 
Dr. Eugen Sanger president and Dr. G. 
Loeser and Andrew G. Haley, (New 
York), vice presidents. 

Scientific papers and blueprints pro- 
duced at the London conference rivalled 
the wildest dreams of writers of scientific 
fiction, but were. seriously discussed by 
men who are confident that within a few 
decades, and within the lifetime of many 
of the members, rockets will have been 
propelled beyond the pull of the earth’s 
gravity. Travel to the moon is not on 
their agenda, but they presented plans for 
an intermediate stage in space travel— 
the satellite rocket: 


MOVING PLATFORM IN SPACE 


First intimation that such devices were 
seriously studied was contained in the 
first annual report of the former Secy. 
of Defense, James V. Forrestal, Dec. 29, 
1948. The secretary mentioned briefly that 
‘the Earth Satellite Vehicle. Program, 
- which was being carried out independent- 
ly by each military service, ‘was assigned 
to the Committee on Guided Missles for 
coordination. To provide an integrated 
program with resultant elimination of 
duplication, the committee reeommended 
that current efforts in this field be limited 
to studies and component designs; well- 
defined areas of such research have been 
allocated to each of the three military de- 
partments.” No further explanation was 
forthcoming, but the subject of space 
ships whirling around the outer rim of the 
earth was immediately seized on by writ- 
ers who gave free rein to the imagination. 

The theory of orbital technique devel- 
oped at the conference was this: The 
velocity of rockets is increasing at a tre- 
mendous rate and soon American engi- 
neers will have sent rockets far out into 
space. If these have too great propulsion, 
they will be lost and never return. The 
task is to send a rocket to the point where 
the gravitational pull of the earth will be 
offset by the outward motion of the 
rocket, and the latter will be held to an 
orbit like the moon, circling the earth 
forever as a Satellite. As explained, the 
rocket would act like a -ball whirled 
around at the end of a string. It would be 
guided around the earth by radio. 

Next would come rockets carrying men, 
who would land on the circling satel- 
lite. They would use this space station 
to make a secondary flight, with the 
expectation of landing on another heaven- 
ly body, possibly the moon. But delegates 
to the conference considered this purely 
conjectural. Their first concern deals 
with rockets that will reach 500 miles into 
space. While they listened earefully to 

lans for space stations, they also agreed 
that getting back to earth presented an-~ 
other hard nut for engineers. 

On the agenda at the London congress 
were discussions of: instrument-carriers 
into space, use of atomic energy for pro- 


pulsion, and means of reaching and sup- 
plying the space station while it is circling 
around the earth as a satellite. One of the 
suggestions was for an instrument-carry- 
ing rocket, presented by H. Hoeppner, 
engineer member of the Gesellsc fur 
Weltraumforschung (Society for Space 
Exploration) who produced a plan for a 
rocket that had three stages of propulsion. 
It would be 115 ft. long, 36 ft. in diameter 
and reach an altitude of 1,035 mi. It would 
be propelled by nitric acid-hydrazine, and 
as. the three sections were discarded the 
fourth would remain in the orbit. 


UNITED STATES SETTLES DEBT 


Of interest to students of jet propulsion 
was the agreement reached in October. by 
the United States Government and Power 
Jets (Research and Development) Litd., 
owned by the British government, by 
which the U. S. paid $4,000,000 in settle- 
ment of claims for use of British gas tur- 
bine patents. Power Jets., Ltd., is the 
successor to the company formed by Sir 
Frank Whittle, who pioneered with jet 
propulsion for airplanes. 

‘The United States used British patents 
during the war free of charge and after 
the war made a nominal payment of $800,- 
000 for continued use. The agreement now 
has been extended to cover 200 patents 
for 20 years on payment of an additional 
$3,200,000. The original claim was for $10,- 
000,000, but was cut because American in- 
dustries are paying for licenses to manu- 
facture British jet engines. 


WHITTLE HAD JET IDEA 


Sir Frank Whittle hit on the idea of jet 
propulsion for aircraft when he was 2 
flight cadet in the R. A. F. College in 1928, 
and applied for his first patent in 1930. 
Neither the Air Ministry nor private in- 
dustry was interested, but in 1935 he won 
partners and in 1936 Power Jets was 
formed and the first engine built to Whit- 
tle’s specifications by Thompson-Houston 
Co. In May, 1941, the first plane to use jet 
‘propulsion had its original flight. At that 
point the United States began develop- 
ment of the engine eerie The Whittle 
firm was taken over by the British govern- 
ment in 1944. 

Whittle refused any payment for his in- 
vention on the ground that he was in the 
military service. In 1948 the Royal Com- 
mission on Awards for Inventors recog- 
nized his contribution by granting him 
£100,000 free of tax ($280,000). 


HOPES FOR JET LINERS 


Robt. E. Gross, pres., Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., summarized some of the accom- 
plishments and fantastic hopes of the 
airplane industry before the American 
Bankers Assn. convention in New York in 
October. He predicted 4 new projects: A 
jet airliner to cross the Atlantic in 8 hours 
at 600 mph. capable of carrying 26,600 first- 
class passengers a year; a system that will 
guide missiles around the curve of the 
earth; an airplane for the layman, with 
high and low speeds, hovering and vertical 
takeoff, and, finally, a practical space ship 
—airplane to reach the moon. - 
_ On the last subject he said the first task, 
how to build a ship that will reach inter- 
planetary space at 24,000 mph, is known, 
Two problems remain: how to get the 
plane to the moon with enough energy to 
start back, and how to land it safely on 
its return to earth. 


United States—Theater Season 


THEATER—CONCERT—OPERA 


Principal Events of 1950-51; Broadway’s Longest Runs 
PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1950, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER NOV. 15, 1951 
*Still running Noy. 15, 1951; M designates muSical plays 


Opened Per- Opened 
Play and stars and lorm- Play and stars and 
closed ances closed 
Mister Roberts........... Feb. 18, 1948} 1157 ||The Happy Time......... Jan. 24, 1950 
Henry Fonda, John Jan. 6, 1951 Claude Dauphin, Leora July 14) 1951 
Forsythe Dana 
Kiss Me Kate (M)......... Dec. 30, 1948; 1077 ||Peter Pan...............- 1950 
nee Drake, Anne July 28, 1951 Jean ee Sesh aad Boris san By 1951 
efferys 
South Pacific (0. 1 ea rere Apr. 7, 1949) 1065* pusuert Todd's Peep June 28, 1950 
Martha Wright, Roger SHOW 5s). tis a ae oe Feb. 24, 1951 
Rico iiss Romay, Thomas 
Gentlemen Prefer Bondes |Dec. 8, 1949] 740 Snyder 
MUA eect Skis syemya ss Sept: 15, 1951 Agtsire of State...........{Sept. 25, 1950) 
Sarkis eee Yvonne peas Owen, Barbara 
ve! 
The Mec of the Jan. 5, 1950 500 |\Black Chiffon. .. ..|/Sept. 27, 1950) 
WUBOGINS So eas Mar. 17, 1951 Flora Robson, ‘Raymond Jan., 13, 1951) 
Ethel Waters Huntley 
The Cocktail Party. .|Jan. .21, 1950 409 ||Season in the Sun........ Sept. 28, 1950: 
‘Alex Guiness, Cathleen  |Jan. 11, 1951) Richard Whorf, Naney Aug. 11, 1951 
Nesbitt i { Kelly : 


PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1950 TO SEPT. 1, 1951 


Play 


Pardon Our French (M).......... 
The Gioconda Smile 
Legend of Sarah.......... 
Call Me Madam (M).. 
Burning Bright.........:..- 
Arms ane the Man: 2.3.03 
The Curious Savage......... 
The Day After Tomorrow. . . 
BEGa TANG | a eS oc ey 
The Barrier (M)........:.... 
The Lady's Not For Burning 
The Country Gir] 


Bell, Book and Candle... 
A Story for a Sunday Evening . 


.|Ole Olson, Chie Johnson 
.|Basil Rathbone, Valerie Taylor........... 


_.|Ethel Merman, Paul Lukas. 
-|Barbara Bel Geddes, Kent Smith. 

..|Franeis Lederer) Sam Wanamaker 
.| Robert Emhardt, Isobel Elsom., 

. ./Melville Cooper, Beatrice Pearson 
_|Jessica Tandy, Beulah Bondi 

..|Lawrence Tibbett, Muriel Rahn 
-|John Gielgud 

.|Paul Kelly, Uta Hagen. 

- | Lili Palmer, Rex Harrison. 


Pride's Crossing 

Edwina Black. 
, The Relapse, . 

Ring Round the Moon... 

Guys and Dolls (M) 

The Golden State.......... 

Let's Make An Opera (M). 

Bless You All (M)........ 

Out of This World (M).. 

BRUT OMAR bi ole tlctas cee pn « 

Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 

An Enemy of the People.. 


Second Threshold... . 
Darkness at Noon..... 
Four Twelves are 48... 
Angel in the Pawnshop 
The Green Bay Tree. . 
The Rose Tattoo 
WBE Chrys (Ay eae 
Billy Budd. 
Not For Children. ! 
The Small Hours... .. 
Razzle Dazzle (M).. 

The High Ground. 
The King of Friday’ s Men 
Springtime Folly... .. 
The Autumn SS aa 
The Moon is Blue. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Springtime for Henry. 
The Green Pastures. 
The King and I (M). 
Angels Kiss Me. 
Make A Wish (M). 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (M) 
The Long Days. : 
Gramerey Ghost. . 
Stalag a7 kk. 
gabooley (M).. 

Courtin’ Time (M) 
Seventeen (M) 


.|Henry Jones, Cloris Leachman 
-|Mildred Dunnock, John that y 
|. |Signe Hasso, Robert Harris. . . 

r Madge Elliott, John Emery. 
-.jLuelle Watson, Osear Karlweis. . 
..)Robert Alda, Vivian Blaine 
. . {Josephine Hull, Ernest Truex... 
../Norman Del M ‘ 
..|Jules Munshin, Mary McCarty 

‘|Charlotte Greenwood, William. Redfield , 

.|Martin Gabel, Nina Foch. 

.|Edna Best, John Archer,....... 

. | Fredric March, Florence Eldridge. 


..{Clive Brook, Margaret Phillips... 
. | Claude Rains, Kim Hunter 
..|Anne Revere, Ernest Truex. . 
-|Eddie Dowling, Joan McCracken. 
.,/Joseph Schildkraut, Anne Crawford 
.|Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach 
.,/Clement Latour, 
.|Charles Notle, Dennis King. 
‘| |Betty Field, Elliott Nugent, . 
..|Paul MeGrath, Dorothy Stickney 
..{Lee Goodman, Dorothy Greener 
‘}Leueen MacGrath, Tom Helmore. aN 
.| Walter Macken, Maggie McNamara. . 


..|/Fredric March, Florence Eldridge 
..|Donald Cook, B 
:.|Olivia de Havilland, Jack Hawkins. 
../Edward E. Horton, Haila Stoddard 
..|William Marshall, Ossie Davis 
..|Gertrude Lawrence, Yul Brynner... 
‘.|Alan Manson, Maryanna Gare 
.. | Nanette Fabray, Harold Lang 
.|Shirley Booth, Johnny Johnston 
..|Jeffrey Lynn, ‘Frances Starr. . 
. ./Sarah Churchill, Robert Sterling. 
_. |Robert Strauss, John Ericson . 
..| Ernest Truex, Bt 
.-|Joe B. Brown, Billie Worth,...... 
.|Ann Crowley, Kenneth Nelson. 
Bert Lahr, Dolores Gray 


Stars 


Tom Helmore, Ethel Griffies. 


ar, Arlyne Frank 


Denise Pelletier 


Jack Whiting, Mabel Taliaferro 


arbara Bel Geddes 


ma Sumac 


PLAYS PRODUCED SEPT., 


1951 TO NOY, 15, 1951 


Play } 


Lace on Her Petticoat 
Bagels and Yox (M 
Diamond Lil 
Borscht Capades (M)................ 


_.| Neva Patterson, Jeff Morrow 
..|Barton Bros,, Lou Saxon 
.|Mae Wi 


Out West of Bighth............,...5. 


Stars 


est 


form- 
ances 


614 


321 
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279 
Play Stars me er mb eee 
é tisinjerersse rece -| NANCY Kelly, Charles Proctor... 2.0... .¢>+ Sept. 24 
A SO gh a ae . .|Jose pes pane Uday Sr hai Eras aa ios ee Bt 
Srersiele « tte atts »../danis ge, Jackie Cooper... 3. .6.....2) , Ot. 3 
Music in‘the Air (M).. 0.0.0.0... 20005 Dennis King, Jane Pickens BER ints Paik te Oct. 8 age 
ErdronacPuteerbascrite teitnc, stint erePeds cs Melvyn Douglas, Signe Hasso............| Oct. 11 41* 
A Sleep of Prisoners. wsees+s+-.+.|Leonard White, Stanley Baker............ Oct. 16 31 
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Opera and Concert Season, 1950-1951 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW. YORK: - 


Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, closed 
its 66th season’ Apr. 7, 1951, after a run of 22 
weeks from Noy. 6, 1950, when it opened with 
a@ new production of Verdi’s Don Carlo. It gave 
150 performances; 110 in the regular season, 46 
benefits. Of 21 different operas, 10 in Italian had 
79 performances; 8 in German, 36; 2 in English, 
29; 1 in French, 10. There were 2 performances of 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass. 


This was the first season under the direction of 
Rudolf Bing, who presented as novelties Verdi's 
Don Carlo, Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio—with Madame Kirsten Flagstad renew- 
ing her association with the Metropolitan; Wag- 
ner’s Flying Dutchman, Mozart’s Magic Flute 
in English, and new mountings of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and, I:Pagliacci. Most popular proved 
the production in English of Johann Strauss’ Die 
Fledermaus, with Patrice Munsel in the principal 
part. Don Carlo was staged by Margaret Webster 
and conducted by Fritz Stiedry; The Flying Dutch- 
man was conducted by Fritz Reiner and staged 
by Herbert Graf; Die Fledermaus was conducted 
by Reiner and staged by Garson Kanin, with 
a new ballet directed by Antony Tudor. 


During the regular season the company “gave 
5 performances in Philadelphia and 2 in Balti- 
more. The Spring tour, 1951, embraced 42 per- 
formances-in 13. cities, with 8 in the Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Apr. 16-24, and shorter 
engagements in Atlanta, Bloomington, Ind., Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Des Moines, Houston, Lafayette, 
Ind., Memphis, Minneapolis, Des Moines and Ro- 
chester. Most popular was Die Fledermaus, with 
10 performances. 


Artists of the 1951 season were: 


Sopranos—Albanese, Amara, Berger, Bollinger, 
Conner, De los Angeles, Flagstad, Hunt, Jessner, 
Kirsten, Lenchner, Milanov, Munsel, Novotna, 
Palmer, Peters, Piazza, Pons, Raymondi, Resnik, 
Rigal, Sayao, Steber, Traubel, Troxell, Varnay, 
Votipka, Warner, Welitch. 

Mezzo Sopranos and Contraltos—Barbieri, Bran- 
zell, Browning, Glaz, Harshaw, Lipton, Madeira, 
Nikolaidi, Roggero, Stevens, Thebom. 

Tenors—Baum,  Bjoerling, Chabay, Conley, 
Darcy, De Paolis, Di Stefano, Franke, Hayward, 
Klein, Knight, Kullman, Peerce, Sullivan, Svan- 
holm, Tagliavini, Treptow, Tucker, Vinay. 

Baritones—Baker, Brownlee, Cehanovsky, Frantz, 
Guarrera, Harvout, Hawkins, Hotter, Janssen, 
Merrill, Schoeffler, Silveri, Thompson, Tibbett 
(on leave), Valentino, Warren. 

Basses—Alvary, Baccaloni, Davidson, Ernstér, 
Hines, Krenn, Moscona, Nilsson, Pechner, Siepi, 
Vichegonov.. 


Conductors—Fritz Reiner, Fritz Stiedry, Fausto 
Cleva, Bruno Walter, Alberto Erede, Eugene 
Ormandy. Assistant conductors—Barbini, Blatt, 
Cellini, Ceroni, Dell Orefice, Kozma, Rich,’ Taub- 
man, Taussig. 

A television department was established for 
studio rather than stage production. Operas will 
be in English and new works will be encouraged 
and new singers presented. 


The 1951-52 season opened Nov. 13 with Aida 
for a season of 22 weeks Parsifal was restored 
to the repertory. Alceste and Cosi Fan Tutte 
were to be sung in English. 


Officers of the Metropolitan Opera Assn,, 1951- 
92, are Lowell C. Wadmond, pres.; Geo. A. Sloan, 
ch. of the board. Executive Committee: Lewis 
L. Strauss, ch., Mrs. August Belmont, A. A. 
Bliss, Lucrezia Bori, Jos. M. Hartfield, C. D, 
Jackson, Wm. deForest Manice, Allen Wardell, 
Geo. A. Sloan, Lowell C. Wadmond, S. Sloan 
Colt, Lauder Greenway. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 


The New York City Opera Co., City Center, 
New York, closed its 1950-51 season Apr. 22, The 
Fall season of 8 weeks had 52 performances and 
the Spring season of 6 weeks had 39, a total of 
91 in New York, largest in its 7-year history. 
There were 22 performances outside the city, 
making a total of 113. Attendance reached 262,- 
449, nearly 11,006 Iess than in the previous year. 
Gross income was $579,925.05, but net is not 
available because the City Center report included 
activities besides opera. 


To ‘the repertory of 33 operas was added a new 
production of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger; Faust 
was restaged and Manon Lescaut revived. The 
Love for Three Oranges was given 10 times; 
Faust, 9; Die Meistersinger, 8, The staff was 
considerably augmented and the company the 
largest in its history: leading artists, 62; chor- 
isters, 54; dancers, 20; orchestra, 70. Friedrich 
Schorr was consultant on Die Meistersinger and 
Otto Ehrhardt, directed. Vladimir Rosing, Theo. 
Komissarjevsky, Jose Ruben, Leopold Sachse di- 
rected special performances. Julius Rudel, con- 
ductor, was named assistant to Laszlo Halasz, 
artistic director. Marina Svetlova joined the 
company as prima ballerina for Manon and Aida, 


Artists included Ayers, Rose Bampton, Likova, 
MacNeil, MacWatters, Martinis, Spector, Turcano, 
Williams, Zambrana; Bible, Edith Evans, Heidt, 
Kreste, Nadell, Petina, Wermine; Bandera, Jagel, 
Lloyd, Pollock, Sprinzena, Velluci; Bardelli, Cas- 
sel, Dunning, Newman, Pease, Powell, Renan, 
Scott, Torres, Tyers, Winters and many others, 
Charles Weidman was choreographer. 


Mich., 
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Chicago Music Foundation for the fourth year 
was the principal sponsor for 2 weeks of opera at 
the Civic Opera House in cooperation with the 
New York City Opera Co., Nov. 23-Dec. 9, 1951. 


' DETROIT 


Detroit Grand Opera Assn., headed by A. Y. 
Wilson, was formed to promote opera by using 
the stars and major personnel of New York City 
Opera Co. and adding local talent, obtained by 
auditions. Its first season, Nov. 13-Nov. 19, 7 
operas, was considered a substantial beginning 
toward further expansion. 


Detroit also had 8 performances of opera by 
Philadelphia La Scala Co. 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


The annual opera festival at Central City, Colo., 
June 30-July 28, 1951, included Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet in English, Don Pasquale, Amelia Goes 
to the Ball and The Beautiful Galatea by Von 
Suppe. Directors were Alfred de Liagre, Jr., and 
Elmer Nagy; conductors Tibor Kozma and Walter 
Taussig. Principals were Eleanor’ Steber, Paul 
Franke, Carlton Gauld, Clifford Harvout, Laurel 
Hurley, Francesco Valentino, Virginia Haskins, 
Andrew Gainey, Margaret Rueggero, Adelaide 
Bishop, David Cunningham, Lubomir Vichegonoy. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn, gave 24 per- 
formances during its 30th successful season June 
24, through July 21, 1951. Of this number 4 per- 
formances of Rosalina (Die Fledermaus) and The 
Merry Widow were given in Cincinnati Garden, 
the rest in Zoo Opera Pavilion. Operas: Aida, 
Carmen, Elixir of Love, Faust, La Boheme, La 
Traviata, Madame Butterfly, Rigoletto, Il Trova- 
tore. Artists included, among others, Valdengo, 
Laazari, Kullman, Battaglia, Landi, Brian Sul- 
livan, Engelman, Lloyd Harris; Claramae Turnef, 
Quartararo, Petina, Kirsten, Harshaw, Stella 
Roman, Thebom, Castellano, Ibarrondo, Reggiani. 
Premiere danseuse: Lydia Arlovya. Conductors: 
Paul Breisach, Renato Cellini, Fausto Cleva, Peter 
Paul Fuchs, Mario Mazzoni. Hubert Taft is 
chairman of the executive committee; Robert L, 
Sidell is managing director and Raymond G. 
Nemo administrative director. 


KANSAS CITY 


Starlight Theater in Swope Park, Kansas City, 
Mo., opened in 1951 for its first season of summer 
opera supported by an organization of 648 civic- 
minded guarantors. The theater, costing $1,250,- 
000, seats 7,600. Ten light operas were produced 
at the rate of one a week from June 25 through 
Aug. 27, 1951, as follows: Desert Song, Rio Rita, 
Song of Norway, Roberta, Rose Marie, Chocolate 
Soldier, Brigadoon, Bittersweet, Babes in Toyland 
and Naughty Marietta, A professional cast was 
headed by Richard H, Berger, manager, Robert 
Ross, stage director, Roland Fiore, music director, 
Vonn Hamilton, choreographer. Prices ranged 
from 65¢ to $3.60 per ticket with 400 free seats 
at each performance. Attendance reached 421,449 
paid admissions, netting $487,834. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Opera House Assn. opened its 1951 
season Oct. 11 with La Traviata, the principals 
being Delia Rigal, Brian Sullivan and Robert 
Merrill, Bight performances given in 1951 in- 
cluded 4 of Die Fledermaus, with Regina Resnik, 
Brian Sullivan, Lois Hunt, John Brownlee, 
Thomas Heywood, Hugh Herbert, John Weneraf 
and John Shafter, and 2 of Tosca, with Dorothy 
Kirsten, David Poleri and Cesare Bardelli. Sched- 
uled for spring, 1952 were 8 performances of 
4 operas: Mignon, with Thebom and Simoneau; 
Rigoletto, with Munsel, Warren, Conley, Wilder- 
man and Marietta Muhs; Massenet’s Manon with 
Sayou, Dermota, Singher and the Marriage of 


formances, closing May 
cludes Tristran and Isolde, Nabucco, ' Andre 
Chenier; a triple bill in English: The Secret of 
Suzanne, Amelia Goes to the Ball. Pagliacci, and 
six standard operas. Artists: Delia Regal, Maria 
Curtis, Graciela Rivera, Ann Ayars, Nancy Chase, 
Katharine Blum, Susan Yager, Catherine West- 
mann, Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner, Elinor - 
Warren, Edith Evans, Maria Pasca, Kurt 
Raimondi, Poleri, Conley Vinay, Fredericks, Rossi, 
Bardelli, Merrill, Singher, Vichegonov, Pechner, 
Lawler, Ruisi, Dunning, Perkins,- Van Zandt, 
Hoskins, Aiken 


Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson is president; Anthony 
Terracciano general manager and Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek artistic and muSieal director. : ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 


Philadelphia La Seala Opera Co. gave 12 per- 
formances at the Academy of Music between Oct. 
20, 1950 and April 27, 1951, producing La Gia- 
conda, Barber of Seville, I Trovatore, Rigoletto, 
La Boheme, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, Aida, La 
Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, An- 
drea Chenier and Faust; also 8 performances in 
Detroit, and one, Madame Butterfly, on July 6, 
1951, at Longwood Gardens, the DuPont estate at 
Kennett Square, Pa. It opened’ its 3ist season in 
Philadelphia Oct. 11, 1951 and ‘scheduled 10 per- 
formances up to April 17, 1952. Norma, Turandot, 
Otello, La Favorita, La, Forza del Destino, were 
on the new schedule. Artists. included Stella Ro- 
man, Steber, Rivera, Barbieri, Marchetto, Di 
Stefano, Tucker, Weede, Guarrera; Lloyd Harris; 
musical director was Enrico Leide; guest conduc- 
tors, Pelletier and Moresco.. Humbert A. Pelosi is 
general manager and artistic director. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Opera, Inc.,’ scheduled 10 perform- 
ances for its 1951-1952 season, as follows: Nov. 29 
and Dec. 1, 1951, L’Elisir d’Amore, with Taglia- 
vini, Lois Hunt, Angelo Pilotto; Jan 17 and 19, 
1952, ,Il1 Trovatore, with Kurt Baum, Ellem Paull, 
Claramae Turner, Russo Scarfeo; Feb. 21 and 23, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Graciele Rivera, Jan 
Peerce, Enzo Mascherini; Mar. 20 and 22, La Tra- 
viata, with Eleanore Steber, David Poleri and 
Walter Cassel; Apr. 17 and 19, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, with Regina Resnik, Poleri and Pilotto and 
Pagliacci, with Robt. Weede, Ann Bollinger and 
Giulio Gari, Richard Karp is musical director, 
Armando Agnini, artistic director, Robt. A. Mar- 
tin, manager. 

SAINT LOUIS 


St. Louis Municipal Opera closed it 33rd annual 
season Sept. 3, 1951, with a total attendance of 
723,026 for 85 of the 88 scheduled performances. 
This was a decline of 84,160 from the 1950 record. 
The open air theater was unfavorably affected by 
inclement weather the first 7 weeks, and 3 per- 
formances were cancelled. The opera distributes 
1,457 seats free nightly. Despite higher costs its 
expenses were met by receipts. Attendance in- 
creased with better weather late in the season and 
th biggest attendance, 77,741 for 7 nights, was 
during The Wizard of Oz revival. All except one 
week had attendance close to 60,000 or over. The 
operas and their weekly attendance figures were 
Nina Rosa, 66,289; High Button Shoes, 47,554; 
Music in the Air, 53,610; Miss Liberty, 53,633; Die 
Fledermaus, 56,948; Girl Crazy, 60,375: Rodgers & 
Hammerstein Music Festival, 59,247; The Bo- 
hemian Girl, 56,914; The Merry Widow, 64,409; 
The Wizard of Oz, 77,741 and two wecks of The 
Great Waltz, 63,522 and 62,784. Paul Beisman is 
manager. 

SAINT PAUL 


St. Paul Civic Opera Assn. gave 8 performances: 
Faust, Oct. 19 and 21, 1950, with Lloyd Thomas 
Leech, David Daniels, Theodora Brandon and 
Mady Merzger-Ziegler; Hansel and Gretel, Dec, 
14 and 16, 1950, with Frederick Smith, Adyline 
Johnson, Mary Ellen Jenkins and Florence Tenny~ 
son, and Show Boat, Apr. 19-22, 1951, with Eden 
Nicholas, Connie Dose, and James T. Murray, 
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: SAN ANTONIO 

Symphony Society of San Antonio presented its 
seventh grand opera festival in Municipal Audi- 
torium Feb. 10, 11, 17, and 18, 1951, producing The 
Barber of Seville, Aida, Salome, the Old Maid 
and the Thief, and Madame Butterfly. Jonel Per- 
lea was musical director. Artists included, among 
others: Patrice Munsel, De Stefano, Herva Nelli, 
Thebom, Welitch, Frederick Jagel, Kirsten, Brian 
Sullivan, Claramae Turner, Ollendorff, Ostrowsky, 
Norman Scott, Lloyd Harris, John Tyers, Shirley 
Russell. Prima ballerina was Albia Kavan. Max 
Reiter, who organized and conducted the opera 
festival, died in 1950. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Opera Assn. gave 25 performances 
in War Memorial Opera House, San Francisco, 
Sept, 26-Oct. 29, 1950, and 14 in Los Angeles. For 
1951 Gaetano Merola, general director, arranged 
41 performances of 13 operas, 25 in San Francisco 
from Sept.-18 through Oct. 21; 14 in Los Angeles 


and 1 in Fresno. Four Verdi operas were included | 


to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death; Fidelio and Der Rosenkavalier were 
revived. Features in 1951 were the first appear- 
ance of Lily Pons in La Traviata, Blanche Thebom 
in Carmen and Dorothy Kirsten in Tosca. Nicola 
Rossi-Lemani, Italian bass, made his first Ameri- 
can appearance; others heard for the first time 
with the company are Herva Nelli, Penka Lamar, 
ee ee and David Poleri. Other artists 
include: 


Eileen Baldwin, Yvonne Chauveau, Uta Graf, 
Alice Ostrowsky, Stella Roman, Bidu Sayao, Astrid 
Varnay, Dorothy Warenskjold, Herta Glaz, Clara- 
mae Turner; Kurt.Baum, Jussi Bjoerling, Eugene 
Conley, Caesar Curzi, Alessio De Paolis, Jan 
Peerce, Set Svenholm, Ramon Vinay, George Ce- 
hanovsky, Ralph Herbert, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Francesco Valentino, Robert Weede, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Salvatore Baccaloni, Dezso Ernster, Nicola 
Moscona, ahd Yi-Kwei Sze. 


The musical staff includes Kurt Herbert Adler, 
Paul Breisach, Pietro Cimara, Fausto Cleva, 
Glauco Curiel, Antonio Dell-Orefice, Peter Paul 
Fuchs and Eric Leinsdorf. Armando Agnini is 
technical director; William Wymetal, stage direc- 
tor; Kurt Herbert Adler, chorus director; William 
Christensen, ballet-master. 


SAN FRANCISCO—PACIFIC 


Pacific Opera Co., Arturo Casiglia, general di- 
rector, which annually gives a two-week season of 


opera after Thanksgiving Day in War Memorial. 


Opera House, San Francisco, opened a spring 
season in 1951, giving Carmen, Faust, La Travita 
and Madame Butterfly. Consuelo Gonzales sang 
Carmen, Eva Likova sang Violetta and Margue- 


rite; Tomiko Kanazawa sang Cho-Cho-San, In 
the Fall, 1950, Pacific Opera Co. gave 4 operas— 
Madame Butterfly, Rigoletto, Carmen and La Bo- 
heme—in each of 3 Northwest cities—Seattle, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. and Vancouver, B. C., 


Canada. 
CONCERTS 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Carnegie Hall, New York, the nation’s foremost 
concert enterprise, had 1,015 programs from Oct., 
1950, through Sept., 1951, attended by 756,614. 
Musical events in the main hall numbered 317, 
with 592,004 in attendanee, non-musical 104, at- 
tendance 95,350. The recital hall had 494 events 
attended by 69,260. 


Included in the main hall was a two-week sea- 
son of opera in May, 1951, staged by the Salmagegi 
Opera Co. of Brooklyn, with La Traviata, La Bo- 
heme, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci sung 
without scenery under the direction of Salvatore 
dell-Isola, 


Carnegie Hall is the home of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society and the principal 
New York hall for the. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis; and other great orchestras. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society orchestra opened 
a series of 14 performances in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Aug. 22, 1951. Bruno Walter and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducted alternately. No other per- 
formances were given in Europe. 


TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 


Town Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y_, 
scene of many debuts of singers and musicians, 
had 559 events in the 1950-1951 season, with 2 
total attendance of 363,114. These totals include 
musical events, the morning lecture series, now 
in its 57th year; religious services, late afternoon 
and evening short courses in psychiatry, popular 
economics, practical politics; travel lectures and 
laymen’s music courses, There were 347 musical 
events, among them 61 vocal, 86 piano, 21 violin, 
9 cello recitals; 49 instrumental groups, 56 vocal 
groups, 3 harpsichord recitals and 17 vocal-instru- 
mental groups. 


Town Hall witnesed 94 debut recitals with an 
attendance of 48,489. February 16th, 1951, was a 
memorable night, for Lotte Lehmann bade her 
concert audiences farewell from the Town Hall 
stage, which she has called her home in New 
York since the beginning of her concert career. 


Lectures at Town Hall numbered 63, with 41 
short course sessions and one broadcast of the 
popular 16-year-old radio forum, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, filled out the non-musical 
portion of this season’s events, . 


ABBEY THEATRE, 


Fire destroyed the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, 
Treland, July 18, 1951, together with many his- 
toric books and manuscripts. Queen’s Theatre 
thereupon leased its house to the Abbey company, 
until-a new theater could be built, The Abbey 
became famous as the seat of the Irish literary 
theater, formed by William Butler Yeats to pro- 
duce original plays by Yeats, J. M. Synge, Sean 
O’Casey, Padraic Colum, Lady Gregory, Lennox 
Robinson and others. It opened in 1902 with 


. 


DUBLIN, BURNED 


Yeats’ Deirdre, and its portrayal of Irish life 
started storms of contruversy, the most violent 
centering about Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World. Among actors developed there were Maud 
Gonne, J. Dudley Digges, J. M. Kerrigan, Arthur 
Sinclair, Frank Fay, Sara Allgood, Kathleen 
Nesbit. When Yeats died Jan. 28, 1939, it had 
long ceased to lead a movement, but its character 
as a national theater had been retained. Many 
of its actors found success on Broadway and in 
Hollywood. 


LONG RUNS OF PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
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Lavender Hill Mob, The. . .|J. Arthur Rank. ...... 


Long Dark Hall, The... 
Oliver ‘Twist 
Operation Disaster. . 

So Long at the Fair... 
Tales of Hoffman... 
Tony Draws a Horse. 
Wooden Horse, The... . 


Emperor's Nightingale, The. 
Marie of the Port....... 

AG ETS Yas Ee ck a ae 
Mill on the Po 
BOMRING Stay Pain vic vive ehdboce 

Beven Journeys. 2. os). 
Wonderful Times...) ........0..... 


Germany, . 


-|Audie Murphy 
Ray Milland 


Zz 


o stars 

Fred Astaire, Jane Powell 

Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel 

Alfred Hitcheock, director . 

Vivien Leigh, Marlon Brando 

Jeanne Crain . + 
John Erickson, Pier Angeli 

No stars 

Frank Lovejoy - 

chard Rober, Henry Morgan 


-|Michael Redgrave 

..|Alastair Sint 
-|Alec Guinness 

..|Rex Harrlson, Lilli Palmer 

..\John Howard Davies, Alec Guinness 
-|John Mills 

...|Jean Simmons 
..|Moira Shearer > 

-|Cecil Parker 


im 


Leo Genn 
Puppet figures 


.|Jean Gabin 
..|Marie Powers 
..|Carla del Poggio 

.|Daniele Delorme 
.|No stars 


Documentary 


World Motion Picture Theaters 
Source: Film Daily Year Book 1951 (Data as of Jan. 1, 1951) 


ae TORS SSRUaR U.S. Film Industry 
i aragy: (Estimated figures for year 1950) 
MER Hee BY esas Seuys vpi0\6 diese 1,331 831,200]|Capital invested. ................ 
a 6,794 12r4Z1,200 m1 re eget ate: sey re ee 
PMIBODA OR lt ciccgoals se ; 757,85 ; , 
North Agere fox | OR | 181057851 || Potal Industry payrolls, jh. s.. sone. $487,870,0Q0 
ERMC RS ED ate lu aan a Av syanes 5,074 3,036,521 
South America.) 2.110.557! 5,182 3/038'830 be Ra serra 
BICC NIE ses ac 2/27 1,689,026 $66,750,000 
United States... 20... 05 19,796 12,384,150 ‘ 15,700 
r Insurance expenditures....... : 
Mascalicet venue voce ks 95,155 | 43,908,778||Film used (in fect) 2,000°000:000 


Mountain Climbing in Swiss Alps; Ignoran 
Switzerland entertains about 450,000 tourists in 


ce Brings Fatalities 


its Alpine resorts annually: Reports of the Swiss 
Alpine Club show that about. 45,000 of its registered 
guests, and an estimated 25,000 additional, make 
ascents every year. Deaths continue to occur; from 
1935 to 1951 more than 1,100 died, of whom 357 
fell when Rock climbing, 88 when picking wild 


flowers; 71 fell into crevasses and 46 died from 
heart attacks. Of the total 77 were climbing alone, 
and 515 without guides. Ignorance of mountain 
climbing is blamed, and to cut down accidents 


ae resorts offer lectures and training in climb- 
ng, : 


Books, Production, Highlights - 


BOOKS 
U. S. Book Production 


In 1950 books published in the United States (not ineluding pamphlets) reach 
11,062, of which 1,907 were fiction, 1,059 juvenile, 727 neieOGS 105 cee Pe 


biography and 516 history. 


In the first 11 months of 1951, up to Dec. 1, the total number of books publish 
reached 10,172, of which 1,982 were fiction, 981 juvenile, 664 religious, 621 atieted ia 
biography and 472 history. This total was 307 titles more than the 11-month total in 
1950, and the full year’s total, available in 1952, was expected to exceed that of 1950. 


(Figures from Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y.) 


Highlights of Book Publishing 


American history, biography and public 
affairs were important categories in 1951 
publishing. By contrast fiction was sub- 
ordinated, and few novels of genuine dis- 
tinction were issued. Criticism and books 
about books seemed to fiourish better than 
creative writing. 

The first novel by William Faulkner 
available since he received the Nobel 
Prize for literature, Requiem for a Nun, 
a tale of distorted concepts of personal 
loyalty and sacrifice in the ,South, dis- 
closed the author as still interested in ex- 
perimenting with form. It received wide 
attention but mixed comment. Novels by 
authors with established reputations were 
comparatively few; among: them were 
God’s Men, by Pearl S. Buck; The Holy 
Sinner, by Thomas Mann; Melville Good- 
win, U. S. A., by John P. Marquand; 
Moses, by Scholem Asch, and Mr. Smith, 
by Louis Bromfield. 

Sea tales prospered, profiting possibly 
from interest aroused in 1950 by Kon- 
Tiki, which sold well throughout 1951. Sea 
fiction included the best-sellers The Caine 
Mutiny, by Herman Wouk and The Cruel 
Sea, by Nicholas Monsarrat. One work of 
non-fiction, The Sea Around Us, essays by 
Rachel Carson, shared this popularity. 
War novels were not prominent, but one 
army novel about personal conflicts and 
abuse of petty authority, From Here to 
Eternity, by James Jones, led the best- 
sellers for many months. It disclosed 
writing power and emotional immaturity, 
and reached the nadir in coarse language. 


BOOKS ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Biography and_autobiography illumi- 
nated recent political history. John Gun- 
ther’s The Riddle of MacArthur antedated 
the General’s recall. The General and the 
President, by Richard Rovere and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr:, a one-sided analysis 
of the MacArthur hearing, was the first 
of what probably will be a long list of 
books on this subject. Also dealing with 
the Democratic administration were The 
Forrestal Diaries, Walter Milles, ed.; Fifty 
Billion Dollars (RFC) by Jesse H. Jones; 


Beckoning Frontiers, by Marriner S. Ec- | 


cles and Seven Decisions That Shaped 
History,. by. Sumner Welles. Also perti- 
nent were Sen. Estes Kefauver’s report on 
Crime in America; A Foreign Policy for 
Americans, by Sen. Robt. A, Taft; Harold 
Stassen’s Man Was Meant to be Free; My 
Mission in Israel, by Jas. G. McDonald; 
Envoy to Caracas, by J. G. A. Williamson; 
Career Ambassador, by W. R. Beaulac; 
the first volume of the Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover; The Political Career of Floyd B. 
Olson, by Geo. H. Mayer; Joe Tumulty and 
fhe Wilson Era, by J. M. Blum; Charles 
Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. Pusey; Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, by’Geo. Kennan; the Let- 
ters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. by Elting 


C. Morison; Closing the Ring, by Winston 
Churchill; A King’s Story, by the Duke of 
Windsor, and A Sailor’s Odyssey, by Vis- 
count Cunningham. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Other biography, autobiography and 
memorabilia: We Barrymores, by Lionel 
Barrymore; My Fifty Years in Baseball, 
by Edw. G. Barrow; Journey With Genius 
(D, H. Lawrence) by Witter Bynner; 
Thirty Years with G. B. S., by Blanche 
Patch; The World of-Willa Cather, by 
Mildred R. Bennett; His Eye Is on the 
Sparrow, by Ethel Waters; Rufus Jones, 
Master Quaker, by David Hinshaw; Gail 
Borden, by J. B. Frantz; Louise Whitfield 
Carnegie, by Dan Henderson and B. J. 
Hendrick; George Washington, Vols. 3 and 
4, by Douglas S. Freeman; The General 
Who Marched to Hell (Sherman) by E. S. 
Miers; The Indigo Bunting (Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay) by Vincent Sheehan; The 
Story of Arturo Toscanini, by David 
Ewen; Schnozzola (Jimmy Durante) by 
Gene Fowler; Raymond of the Times, 
by Francis Brown; Time to Remember, by 
Lloyd C. Douglas; The Magic Curtain, 
by Lawrence Langner; Jefferson and-the 
Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. 


NEW POLITICAL STUDIES 


Political and social studies included 
Peace Can Be Won, by Paul G. Hoffman; 
This American People, by Gerald M. 
Johnson; Two Cheers for Democracy, 
by E. M. Forster; Roads to Agreement, by 
Stuart Chase; Architects. of Disaster, by 
John T. Flynn; Master Plan of U.S. A., by 
John Fischer; Life in America, by Mar- 
shall Davidson; Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, by Wm. O. Douglas; The 
Peron Era, by Robt. J. Alexander; My 40- 
Year Fight for Korea, by Louise Yim and 
Everyman's United Nations. 

A revaluation of the career of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, started in 1950, was carried for- 
ward by The Far Side of Paradise, by 
Arthur Mizener, and F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
the Man and His Work, edited by Alfred 
Kazin. Fulton Oursler added The Greatest 
Book Ever Written (Old Testament) to 
religious reading. The year also saw pub- 
lication of the first volume of the 12-vol. 
Interpreter’s Bible, The Readers’ Bible 
and the Bedside Bible; the 30th Anni- 
versary Reader’s Digest Reader; the 
American Oxford Atlas; the Rand, Me- 
Nally World Atlas, A .Treasury of the 
Theatre, by John Gassner; the Webster 
World Dictionary and A Dictionary of 
Americanisms, by Mitford M. Mathews. 


field 


THE GREAT WAR NEARS 


In 1852 the dark clouds of political dis- 
sension caused by slavery spread farther 
over the United States. Trusted leaders 
lost public support because of this issue. 
Daniel Webster, logical candidate for the 
Whig nomination for President, had lost 
so much prestige by his advocacy of com- 
oh ia to save ‘the Union, that the bosses, 

urlow Weed and William H. Seward, re- 

ected him. At the Baltimore convention 
hey aah the nomination to Gen. Win- 

cott and went down in defeat. The 
Democrats, split between Lewis Cass, 
James Buchanan, William L. Marcy and 
Stephen A. Douglas, nominated a dark 
horse, Franklin Pierce, who held that the 
Constitution justified slavery. Webster, 
embittered, deserted the Whigs and an- 
nounced he would support Pierce, but he 
died Oct. 24; 1852, before the election. 
Pierce became the 14th President. The 
Whig party was torn apart; the Republi- 
can party was about to be born. 


UNITED STATES IN 1852 


Boston Public Library opened. 

Immigrants entering in 1852: 371,603. 

National debt, July 1, 1852: $66,199,341. 

Col. Robert HE. Lee, U. S. A., appointed supt. of 
West Point Military Academy. 

Antioch College established at Yellow Springs, 
O.; Tufts College started at College Hill, Mass. 

President Fillmore ordered Commodore Matthew 
Perry to Japan to negotiate a trade agreement. 

Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill., lawyer, 
joined the Sons of Temperance. 

President Fillmore refused to join Britain and 
France in guaranteeing Spain’s possession of Cuba. 

State House at Columbus, O., burned Feb. 1. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, burned, Mar. 31. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., $5,000,000 loss by fire, Nov. 2. 

Dispute over fishing rights in Newfoundland 
waters ‘caused Britain and U. S. to send armed 
vessels to protect nationals. 

Lord Granville, British Minister, apologized for 
firing on U. S. merchant ship Prometheus by H. 
M. S. Express, Jan. 16. 

First train, Detroit to Chicago, 

First train on Rock Island 


Central, May 21. 
I,.& P.) Chicago to Joliet, Ill., Oct. 10. 


(Cc. R. 
First through train, New York to Chicago, via 
Michigan Central, Dec. 31. 


on Michigan 


STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


In 1852 the river valleys of America 
echoed with reports of steamboats blow- 
ing up. They included: Str. Restone on 
the Ohio, Apr. 2; 20 dead. Str. Glencoe, 
at St. Louis, Apr. 3, 83. Str. St. James, on 
Lake Pontchartrain, July 5, 40. Str. Henry 
Clay, on Hudson, July 27, 70. Str. Ogdens- 
burg and Str. Atlantic, collision on Lake 
Erie, Aug, 20, 100. Str. Franklin, St. Gene- 
vieve, Mo., Aug. 22, 32. Str. Reindeer, on 
Hudson, Sept. 4, 28. 


FOREIGN EVENTS 


Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair shown for first 
time at Paris Salon. 

Duchess of Sutherland led 576,000 Englishwomen 
in signing appeal to women of U. S. to abolish 
slavery. 

Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
ae adopted by the Roman Catholic Church in 

ome, 

Earl of Derby formed protectionist ministry, 
London, Feb. 27. Benjamin Disraeli entered cabi- 
net as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Earl of Aberdeen-made Prime Minister Dec. 28. 
Wm. E. Gladstone entered cabinet as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Lord Palmerston, Home Secy., 
John Russell, Foreign Secy. 

Laval University founded in Quebec. 
burned, July 8, loss $5,000,000. 

ee B. Macaulay elected Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Wm. Thompson defined theory of dissipation 
of energy. 


Montreal 


PANORAMA OF 1852—ONE 
Daniel Webster Loses Chance at Presidency as Slavery Issue Becomes Acute 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Sir Francis McClintock and Sir Edw. Beleher led 
new Arctic expedition. : 

Napoleon I1I erpwned Emperor of the French at 
Notre Dame. 

European powers guaranteed integrity of Danish 
monarchy, independence of Schleswig and its un- 
ion with Holstein Feb. 18, to check Austrians. 
Austrian troops withdrew from Holstein Mar. 2. 
Hanover, Saxony, Wuerttemberg recognized Treaty 
of London giving Danish throne to Christian of 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg, Mar. 8. P 


BORN IN 1852 


Edwin A. Abbey, painter. 

Robert Adamson, Scottish philosopher. 
Wm. Thos. Arnold, English historian, 
James T. Bent, English archaeologist. 
Brander Matthews, educator. 

George Moore, author. 

Sir William Ramsay, Scottish chemist. 
Roland Reed, actor. 


DIED IN 1852 


Junius Brutus Booth, actor, 56. 

Henry Clay, June 29, statesman, 75. 

Sara Coleridge, poet. 

A. J. Downing, landscape architect, 37. 

Friedrich Froebel, educator, 70. 

John Landseer, artist, 91. 

Thomas Moore, poet, 73. 

John Howard Payne, wrote words of Home, 
Sweet Home, 60. ss 

John Vanderlyn, artist, 76. 

Daniel Webster, Oct. 24, statesman, 70. 

Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington, Sept. 
14, 83. Defeated Napoleon at Waterloo, 1815; 
Prime Minister of Britain, 1828-1830. 


BOOKS OF 1852 


Matthew Arnold: Empedecles on Aetna. 
Charlotte Bronte: Villette. ' 
Robert Browning: Essay on Shelley. 

* Richard F, Burton: Falconry of the Indus. 
William Carleton: The Dead Boxer. 

Lord Cockburn: Life of Lord Jeffrey. 
John Payne Collier: Notes on Shakespeare. 
Wilkie Collins: Mrs. Wray’s Cash Box. 
Dinah M. Craik: Bread Upon the Waters. 


Sir Edward S. Creasy: Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World; Invasion of England. 


Thos. C, Crocker; Adventures of Barney Ma- 
honey. : 


Geo. Wm. Curtis: Potiphar Papers, 
Benj. Disraeli: Life of Lord Bentinck. 
Charles Dickens: Bleak House. (monthly parts). 


Frank Forester (H. W. Herbert):° The Quorndon 
Hounds. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Blithedale Romance; 
A Wonder Book. 


Richard Hildreth; The White Slave. 
Victor Hugo: Napoleon le Petit. 


Chas. J. Ingersoll: History of Second War with 
Britain. 


Charles Kingsley: Phaeton, 

Leconte de Lisle: Poémes Antiques. 

Harriet Martineau: Old Landmarks & Old Laws. 
Henry Mayhew: The Mormons. 

Cardinal Manning: The Grounds of Faith. 
Herman Melville: Pierre. 

Hugh Miller; My School and Schoolmasters. 


Mary Russell Mitford; Recollections of a Liter- 
ary Life. 


Arthur Munby: Benoni. 
Sir Wm. Napier: Battles in the Peninsula. 
John Henry Newman: Scope of a University 


Education. 
Charles Reade: Peg Wofiington. 


Charles Reade & Tom Taylor: 
Faces. 


Mayne Reid: The Boy Hunters. 


Masks and 


P. M. Roget: Thesaurus of English Words & 
Phrases. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(book issue). 


Alfred Tennyson: Ode on the Deat: 
of Wellineton ath of the Duke 


Wm; M. Thackeray: History of Henry Esmond. 


, ii oe = = we. 


“Notable Deaths in 1951 


ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS 

Benson, Frank W., 89; Salem, 

ss., Nov. 14. 

Cobean, Sam, o Watkins Glen, 
N. Y.; July 2 

- Davis, 


y k 
Glehn, Wilfred G., 80; 
Stratford, Eng., May 10. 
Erskine, Harold ports. "1; New 


_York, Jan. 6. 
Fisher, be 61; Rockport, 
Mass., July 10. 
Jensen, Jens, 91; Ellison Bay, 
Wis., t. 


t, 
Keck, sora. 15; Carmel, N.Y.; 
r 


D: 
Leyendecker, Joseph C., 77; New 
Rochelle, N. a ee July 25. 
Livingston, Goodhue, 84; South- 
ampton, N. Y., June: 3. 
McBride, Clifford, 50; Pasadena, 
Calif., May 21. 
Nelson, Edgar R., 69; Torquay, 
Eng., Apr. 13. 


Post, James O., 77; Waltham, 
Mass., Apr. 

Price, Walter F., 93; Philadel- 
phia, May 22. 

Rockart, John R., ee Bronx- 
ville, N. is Oct. 

Schultze, Leonard, ia: White 
Plains, N. Y¥., Aug. 25. 
Sherwood, William pean HOS 


Bruges, Belgium, Aug. 8: 
sae John, 80; Hanover, N. H., 
| 
Suaire; William R., 719; Jamaica, 


N. Y., Mar, 24. 

Szyk, Arthas 57;, New Canaan, 
Conn., Sept. i 

Ward, Charles A., 68; Westfield, 
N. J., Jan 12, 

Waterman, Thomas Tileston, 50; 
Washington, Jan..22. 


BUSINESS. LEADERS 
Allan, Sir Hugh M:, 91; Montre- 


al, Sept. 26. 
Arakelian, Krikor,- 79; Palm 
Springs, Calif., Feb. 26. 


Bell, William B., 71; Marrakesh, 
Fr. Morocco, Dec. 20, 1950. 
Besse, Antonin; Elgin, Scotland, 


July 3. 
Bemer, Frederick, 73; Norwalk, 
Conn., Oct. 


Boissevain, Adolphe, 76; Stresa, 
Italy, Sept. 10. 

Brown, Lewis H., 57; 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 26. 

Burton-Chadwick, Sir Robert, 


Delray 


81; London, May 23. 
Caprile, Alberto, 79; Buenos 
Aires, Apr. 5. : 
Churchill, C. W., 70; Detroit, 
Feb. 11. 
Collins, Richard Henry, 83; 
Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 4. 


Compton, Richard a; wee’ Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif., 6. 

De Polignac, Rania Melchior, 
70; Paris, Dee: 20, 1950. 

Di Giorgio, Joseph, 16; Di Gi- 
orgio, -Calif., Feb. 25, 

Dowler, William J., 64; Winni- 
peg, ‘Man., Apr, i4. 


Dumaine, Frederick C., 85; 
Groton, Mass., May 27. 

Durand, Pierre- Marie, 90; near 
Paris, July :. : 

Fitch, Frederick W., 81; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 1. 

Fleischmann, Max C., 74; Car- 
pinteria, Calif., Oct. 16. 

Geist, Walter, 56; Milwaukee, 
Jan. 29. 

Goodenough, Sir William MacN., 

: Gloucestershire, Eng., 

May 23. 


Gregory, Thomas B., 90; Pitts- 
burgh, July 11. 

Hart, Charles Spencer, 63; New 
York, Jan. 26. 
Hartford,. John A., 79; 

York, Sept. 20. 
Haskell, Harry G., 80; Wilming- 
ton, Del., Jan. 4. 
Hearst, William Randolph, 88; 
Beverly Hills, Calif,, Aug. 14. 
Heflin, J: Thomas, 82; Lafayette, 
Ala., Apr. 22. 


New 


Deathe-—=Dec. 1, 1950 to Dee. 


Herman, Fred W., 58; Long 
Beach, Calif., Mar. 26. 
Hinkle, James F, 88; Roswell, 


Mex 26. 

Holt William F,, 87; Lon An- 
geles, Nov. 

Howell, Seales ‘s., 71; Chicago, 


Hugenberg, Alfred, 85; Rohbra- 
chen, Mar. 12. 

Johnson, Sir Robert, 79; Birk- 
enhead, Eng., Aug. 28. 

Johnson, William C., 49; Mil- 
waukee, July 26. 

Kant, Rudolph M., 49; Atlantic 
City, July 30. 

Kellogg, Will ‘Ki ae Battle 
Creek, Mich., Oct. 

Knapp, ‘Joseph’ Bauer 86; New 


York, Jan. 
Knott, William J., 69; Glen 
Cove, N. Y., Oct. 25. 


Levy, Austin T., 70; Providence, 
R. 24, 


I,, Nov. 

Louis, 100; New York, 
Lewisohn, Sam A., 66; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Mar. 13. 
Lockwood, T. Preston, 59; New 


York, Mar. 30. 
Lotspeich, Roy, 69; Knoxville, 
Tenn., ‘Sept. 8. 
Lukenbach, 2 Lewis, 67; New 
York, July 4. 
Mackenzie, Wentworth Park; 
Evanston, Il., Jan. 15. 
Maclay, Lord, $3; Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, Apr. 24, 
Malsin, Mrs. Lane Bryant, 42; 


New York, Sept. 26. 
Mange, John I,, 14; Rochester, 


103; 
“Morgan, Sir Herbert, 71; Surrey, 

Eng.,- July 4. 
Cresy 86; Brook- 


New 


Morrison, A. 
Iyn, N.Y .; 

Morton, Mark, 92; West Chicago, 
June 25, 

Murphy; Ernest, 67; Wilton, 
Conn., Mar. 4. 

area, giomn E., 73; Pittsburgh, 

ab Aa uorae K., 75; Clayton, 

te) 

Olin, pranklin W., 91; St. Louis, 
May 21. 

Philips, Dr. Anton F., 77; Eind- 
hoven, the Netherlands, Oct. 7. 

Procter, Dr. William, 78; Palm 
Beach, Fla., Apr. 19. 

Publicker, Harry, 74; Philadel- 
phia, Mar. 15. 

Pyron, Brig. Gen. Walter B., 
68; San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 8. 

Reed, Pleasant L., 84; Richmond, 
Va., Apr. 13. 
Reynolds, William N., 88; Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Sept. 10. 
Rich, Charles V., 69; Ned York, 
Jan. 3. 

Rivitz, Hiram S., 68; Cleveland, 
June 4. 

Rosoff, eee R., 68; Balti- 


more, Apr i 

. Ross, John K. L., 75; Jamaica, 
B. W. I., July 25. 

Rowntree, Arnold S., 79; York- 
shire, Eng., May 21. 
Salinger, Harry, 68; Chicago, 
Apr. 8. 


Sands, Merrill B., 66; New York, 
Mar. 26. 
eal ®) eee 


Scott, John, 77; Toronto, Sept. 
23. 


L., %6; Boston, 


Sheldon, Wilfred, 58; Southamp- 
ton, Eng., Apr. 11. 

Sherry, William L., 77; Staten 

~ Island, N. Y., June 15. 

BRIN Iays Wm. S., 71; Bayport, 

1. Nec¥Y., danci3. 

abe 56; 


Baward DD: 925 
22. 


smart Chicago, 
Feb 

Stair, Detroit, 
May 

Stanley, oO G., 74; 
Hills, S. I Skies POD: 

Steinberg, ir C., 
Louis, Oct. 


265 
1, 1951 
Stoliar, 66; Buenos 


Matias, 
ires, July 24, 
Struthers poe 71; Stamford, 
Conn., 10. 
Tageart, Ralph E. 64; Radnor, 
bar 


Penn. 
Tenney, MO aries 82; 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 7. 
Thomas, Edward M., 71; Cleve- 


land, "Apr. 14, 

Thomas, John W., 71; Akron, 
O., Nov. 26. 

Thyssen, Fritz, %%; Buenos 


Van Antwerp, ‘Francis W., 52; 
Chicago, June 6. 

Vandercock, Robert O., 85; Chi- 
cago, June 8 


Walker, Whieodoxe P., 65; New 
York, Nov. 28. 

Warden, Oliver S., 85; Great 
Falls, Mont., Mar. 12. 

Welch, Vincent S., 58; Port 
Washington, N 2 YY. AUR ie 
White, Thomas H., 57; Wash- 

ington, 26. 
Wiggin, Albert H., on Green- 


wich, Conn., May 2 
Williams, Heberton L., ea: Cam- 
den, N. J., Nov. 24. 
Wilshire, Joseph, “72; Greenwich, 


Conn., Nov. 17. 
Wilson, ‘Leroy A., 50; New York, 
June 28. 


Wittnauer, Miss Martha S., 89; 
Palm Beach, Fla., June 24. 

Worthington, Ralph A., . 88; 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Apr. 26, 

Wright, Norris N., 64; Wilming- 
ton, Del., Mar. 27. 

Wright, William H., 75; Barrie, 
Ont., Sept. 20. 
CIVIL WAR VETERANS 

Campbellton, Jeremiah, 111; 
Houlton, Me., Dec. 23, 1950. 

Clingaman, Daniel, 104; Wau- 
seon, O., eb. -18. 

Clovese, Joseph, 107; Dearborn, 
Mich., July 13 


Gale, Hiram R., 104; Seattle, 
Wash., Mar. 15. 
Guinn, Thomas W., 102; New 
Augusta, Miss., Apr. 7. 
105; Stroud, 


Hutchinson, J ony 


Okla., Mar. : 

Marcum, John A,, 98; Birta, 
Ark., May 25. 

Moore, James W., 99; Selma, 


Ala,, Feb. 26. 
Sanders, Alexander, 108; Char- 
leston, Ill., Mar. 25. 
Thrasher, James A., 99; Louin, 


Miss., Mar. 14. 
Wilcox, Lansing A., 105; King, 
Wis., Sept. 29. 
MILITARY LEADERS 
Bastedo, Adm. Paul H., 64; 


U.S.N.; Washington, Apr. 18. 
Beebe, Brig. Gen, Lewis C., 59; 
U.S.A-; Faribault, Minn.,; Feb. 
AT: 
Blamey, Sir Thomas A., 67; 
Melbourne, Australia, May 27. 
Devahastin, Lt. Gen. Phya, 74; 
Bangkok, Thailand, July 6. 
Drum, Gen. Hugh A., 72; New 


York, Oct.-3. 
Esteva, Adm. Jean; Reims, 
Jan. 


Garcia Escamez, Gen. Francisco, 
58; Santa Cruz Canary Is., 
June 12. 

Georges, Gen. Alphonse, 75; 
Paris, Apr. 24 

Hall, Vice Adm. Sir Basil, 75; 
Surrey, Eng., May 16. 

Hopping, Brig. Gen. Andrew D., 
ois U.S.A.; Washington, Jan. 

Keyes, Col. Allen L., 49; West 
Point, N. Y., Nov. 15. 

Liversedge, Brig. Gen. Harry B., 
Stipa 


A.; Bethesda, Mas 
Nov. 25. 

Maurice, Maj. Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick, 80; Cambridge, Eng., 
May 19. 

Nashimoto, Prince M., 76; 
Tokyo, Jan, 1. 

Nelles, Adm. Percy W., 59; 
Victoria, B. C., June 13. 


, 95; Ne 
Crear 
Raa ‘Be ng. Gen. © N. 


Jan. 20. 

Rizzo, Adm. Count ae 64; 
‘Rome, announced J 

Ryazanov, Lt. Gen. Vasily’ ‘Gey 
52; Moscow, announced July 


ie, Mar. 28. 
ayrwhite, Sr “Reginald, 81; 
London, May 30. 
Wan Fu-lin, Gen., et Taichung, 
Formosa, July 1 


POLITICAL cia 


Amelie (Marie Amelie Louise 
Helene), 86; Former Queen of 
- Portugal; Chesnay, France, 


Amir Mansur ibn. Abdul Aziz, 
29; Prince of Saudi Arabia: 
Paris, May 1. 

Azevedo, Philadelpho de Barros, 
57; The Hague, May 7. 

Hadayez, Alexei G., 68; Moscow, 


Nov. 3, 
Baels, ” Henri, 13; Knokke, Bel- 
ium, June 14. 


Ba meteff, Boris, 71; Brook- 
field, Conn,, July 
Benet, Onristie, Ts Columbia, 


‘Berry, “Wom, 72; Rapid City, S. 
Dak., Oct. 30: 
Bevin, Ernest, . 70; 


miitneer James W., 83; Daven- 
port, Ia., Jan. 31. 
EERO: Tvanoe, 78; Rome, Apr. 


London, 


Braganza, Princess Elizabeth de 
Orleans, 176; near Lisbon, 
June 11. { 

Buchanan, Frank, 48; Bethesda, 
Ma., Apr. 27, 

Bureh, Thomas G., a Martins- 
ville, Va., Mar. 

Burdett, Sir ana 81; 8th 
Baronet Burdett of ‘Bramcote, 
London, Apr. 17 


Bushong, Robert G., 67; Read- 
ing, Pa., Apr. 6. 

Caldecott, Sir Andrew, 66; 
Tichenor, Eng., July 14. 

Caraway; Mrs, Hattie W., 72; 


Washington, Dec, 21, 
Carl Wilhelm of Sweden, Prince 
Oscar, 90; Stockholm, Oct, 23. 
Carmona, Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso, 82; Lisbon, Apr. 18. 
Carton dé Wiart, Count Henri, 
82; Brussels, May 6. 
Chapman, Virgin M., 55; Wash- 
ington, Mar, 8 


Chapaprieta Torregrosa, Joa- 
quin, 78; Madrid, Oct. 15, 
Chibas y Rivas, Dr, Eduardo, 

43; Havana, Aug, 15, 

Chifley, Joseph B., 65; Can- 
berra, June 13. 

Chigi della Rovere-Albani, 
Prince Ludovico, 85; Rome, 
Nov, 14, 

Christian, George B.,. Jr.; 78; 


Private Secy. to Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 9. 


Clark, Sir Ernest, 87; Devon- 
shire, Eng., Aug. 26. 

Cosentino, Ubaldo, 56; Rome, 
Apr, 2. 

Croizat, Ambrose, 50; Paris, 
Feb. 11. \ 

Dautry, Raoul, 71; Lourmarin, 


France, Aug. 21 

Dawes, Charles G., "653 Evanston, 
Tl., Apr. 23. 

De Brouckere, Louis, 81; Brus- 
sels, June 4. 

De Bustamante y Sirven, Dr. 
Sa S., 86; Havana, Aug. 

De Jesus, Angel, 60; San Juan, 
PLR, Apr, 30. 

De Priest, Oscar S., 80; Chicago, 
May 12. 


=e 


6. 
Howard, eee: 
19. 


nes See site 


Feb. 18. 
Fellows, aaa 61; Bangor, Me., 


Gen, Sir Charles, 
Scotland, Feb. 


Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown 
Prince, 69; Hechingen, Ger- 


many, July 20. 

Gerard, James W., 84; South- 
ampton, N. Y., Sept. 6. 
Giacobbi, Paul, 55; Neuilly, 

France, Apr. 5. 
Gillette, William D., 71; 
wanda, Penn,., Aug. We 
Goldsborough, T. Alan, 

Washington, June 16. 
Gonzalez, spies 16; 
es, ‘Oct. 
Gower, Sir Remas L., 93; Lon- 

don, July 18. 

Hailu "Taclehaimenot, Ras, about 


To- 
735 
Buenos 


oe nas Ababa, announced 
ay 
Harrison, pee 68; Washing- 


ton, June 6 
Heimann, Hugo, 92; New York, 


Feb. 23. 
Holden, Lord, 52; London, July 
92; Columbus, 
Neb., 


July 
Inverchapel, Lora, 69; Greenock, 
Scotland, July 5. 


Jackson, Samuel D.,- 56; Fort 
Wayne, Mar. 8. 

aS eon 76; Washington, 

Gianus’ Ali Khan, 56; Rawal- 
pindi, Pakistan, ib. 1B; 

McDonald, Chas. A., 86; Chi- 


cago, Mar. 5. 

McGoldrick, Edward J., 79; New 
York, Jan. 9. 

McKeown, Thomas D., 74; Ada, 
Okla., Oct. 22. 

Mannerheim,, Baron Carl Gus- 
tav, 83; Lausanne, Jan. 27. 
Marie Kyrillovna, Grand Duch- 

ess, 44; Madrid, Oct, 27. 
Mayo Gutierrez, Cesar, 64; Mon- 
tevideo, Apr, 18 


Merrell, Clay, 69; 
Bermuda, May 8. 


Hamilton, 


Militza, Grand Duchess, 85; 
Alexandria, Egypt, Sept. 6. 
Mitchell, Sir James, 85; Perth, 
Australia, July 26. 

Moreno, Alfredo B., 92; New 
York, Mar. 19. 

Nashashibi Pasha, Ragheb; 
Amman, Jordan, Apr. 10. 

Nguyen Cuong, Prince, 69; 


Tokyo, Apr. 6. 

O'Brien, John P., 78; New York, 
Sept. 22. 

Batencire, Raymond, 51; Paris, 


June 19. 

Pavlenko, Peter, 52; Moscow, 
June 16. 

Perowne, Sir John V. T., 53; 


Rome, Jan. 8. 
Petsche, Maurice E, J., 55; Paris, 


Sept. 16. 

Pittencer, William A., 65; Du- 
luth, Minn., Nov. 26. 

Rajpipla, Maharajah of, 61; 
London, Apr. 29. 

Rangsit of Chainat, Prince, 67; 
Bankok, Thia., Mar. 6. 


Remez, Davis, 64; Jerusalem, 
May 19. 

Renner, Dr. Karl, 80; Vienna, 
Dec. 31. 

Robertson, Sir Malcolm A., 73; 
Walmer, Eng., Apr. 23. 

Roth, Ernst, 50; Strasbourg, 
France, May 14 

Sadako, Dowager Empress, 66; 
Tokyo, May 17. 

Shidehara, Kijuro, %8; Tokio, 
Mar. 10 


Sofianopoulos, Dr. John A., 63; 
Athens, July 27. 
Stefen, Karl, 67; 


Washin, ton, 
Oct.’ 2. = 


Grand Rapids, oer 18.” 
Van Maarsev Johannes 
ae 51; Utrecht, Uvetherlands, 


56; Ful- 
ce aoe He 
rmany, Aug. 

Bay 59; Wash- 


63; Austin, 


Mar. 24. 
Vaughan, Albert C., Sr., 


Nov A 
‘Wirtz, ieirin. J., 
“¥ex., Oct. 27 


. RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Browne, ht Rev. Arthur H 
87; ton, Bermuda, vane 


10. 
Carter, Rev. Henry, 76; London, 


June 19. 
Dougherty, Dennis Cardinal, 85; 
Philadelphia, May 31. 
Drummond, Very. Rev. Dr. Ro- 
pert Ji, 93; Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Bias 
Felici, ishop Ettore, Sie 
Dublin, announced May 9 
Hamilton, Bishop John Taylor, 
91; Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 29. 
Macauley, Very Rev. Robert Ww. 
68; Melbourne; Aug. 1. 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani, Fran- 
ert sq 79; Rome, 


Michelfeider, Dr. Sylvester C., 
62; Chicago, Sent. 30. 
Migone, Pe Giuseppe, 

Rome, J 2 is 
Phillips, Bishop Charles H., 93; 
Cleveland, Apr. il. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Waltam. D, 
83; Montreat, N. C., 
Sapieha, Adam Stefan ‘Coaibt: 
84; Cracow, Poland, July 23. 
Smith, George A., 81; Salt Lake 
City, Apr. 4. 

Stires, Rt. Rev. Ernest M., 84; 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 12. 
Von Preysing, Konrad Cardinal, 
70; Berlin, Dec. 21, 1950. 
Walker, Right Rev. John M., 62; 

Atlanta, July 16. 
SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 
Agassiz, George R., 88; Dedham, 
Mass., Feb. 5. 
Bachmann, Dr. Werner E., 49; 
Ann Arbor, Mar. 22. 
Barnes, Dr. Albert C., 78; Phila- 
delphia, July .24. 
Vilhelm, 89; 


Bjerknes, Dr. 
Buck, Richard S8., 36; SWashine- 
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Oslo, Norway, Apr. 


ton, Aug. 1. 

Crowell, Dr. Bowman C., 12; 
Clermont, Fla., Apr. 26. 
Hammer, Edwin 'W., ae Mont- 

clair, N. J., Oct, 

Hanford, 1eotee, 15; Gievelane: 
pr 

Harkins, pe: Su D., 77%; Chi- 
cago, 


Kellett, W. "Wallace, 60; Phila- 
delphia, July 2 

Krapish, Avot inaen 61; Bridge- 
port, Conn., Mar. 26. 

Laureano, Dr. *Napoleao, 36; Rio 
de Janeiro, May 31. 

McClure, Dr. Roy D., 69; De- 
troit, Mich., Mar. 31. 

Meyerhof, Dr. Otto, 67; Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 

tes) ae Takasht, 43; Tokyo, 


Porsche, Ferdinand, 75; Stutt- 
cant. reg ¢ Jan, 30. 

ansohoff, Dr. Nicholas ay : 
‘ ats Bianebs N. J., Apr. 35° 
auerbruch, Prof. Ferdin 

Berlin, July 2. pe 


—— 


Sawyer, ae Wilbur oF, 72; Oak- 
‘alif., Nov. 1 
Bene or Bernard F! ‘64; Buf- 
falo, May 8. 
Ruell, Fi a Chevy 


Henry rh 91; 
Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 27. 


Sommerfeld, Dr. Arnold, 82; 
Munich, Apr. 36. 

Stuart, Kenneth E., 74; Merion, 
Penn., May 


Taft, ih Moker? B., 52; Charles- 
ton, S C., Apr. - 

Turner, Dr. ‘George G., 73; Lon- 
don, Aug. 24, 

Vassar, Frank, 76; New York, 
Mar. 17. 


Vavilov, Serge, 60; Moscow, Jan. 


Voronoy, Dr. Serge, 85; Laus- 
anne, Switzerland, Sept. L 
Wilkinson, John, 83; Syracuse, 

Niet, June 25. 
Wood, Dr, Francis Carter, 81; 
Englewood, N, J., Jan. 6, 


SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 


Blue, Mrs. Edna, 49; New York, 

Mar. 24. 

Butler, Sir Harold Bs 67; Read- 
ing, Eng., Mar. 

Costigan, Mrs. Rdward P3~48; 
Denver, Sept. 21. 

Coxey, ‘General’ Jacob Bin Ohs 
Massilon, O., May 18. 

French, Mrs. *John, 82; 
over, N. H.,; June 14, 

Glogau, Mrs. Eleanor Be 84; 
Stamford, Conn:., Mar. 

Kohut, Mrs. Rebekah, a “New 
York, Aug. 11. 

Johnston, vtaied 16; Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Sept.’ 17. 

Levy, Louis, 59; Los . Angeles, 


Han- 


June 2 

Mercati, Countess Alexander 
(Marie Manice), 82; New York, 
Feb. 4. 

Murray, John B., 5%; Milton, 
Mass., July 6. 


Osborn, Wm. Chase, 88; New 
York, Jan. 3. ' 

Ovington, Mary W.,-86; Auburn- 
dale, Mass., July 15. 

Silkworth, Dr. William D., 77; 
New York, Mar. 22. 

Slade, Mrs. Caroline McCormick, 
76; New York, Jan. 12. 

Smith, Luther E., 77; St. Louis, 


Apr. 2. 

Walkden, Baron Alexander G., 
1%; Bookham, Ene., Apr. 25. 
Wander, Harry, 42; Los Angeles, 

2 
Whitman, ‘Alfred _F., i Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 217. 


SPORTS FIGURES 


Ables, Harry T., 67; San An- 
tonio, Feb. 8. 

Casey, Hugh, 38; Atlanta, July 3. 

Collins, Edward T., 63; Boston, 
Mar. 25. 

Diegel, Leo, 527 North Holly- 
wood, Calif., May 8 


Driscoll, David F., 71;. Jersey 
City, N. J., Jan. 24. 
Falearo, Joe, 55; Lawrence, 


N. ¥., Sept. 6. 

Heilman, Beste E., 56; Detroit, 
July 9. 

Klem, Williai.* J. 
Coral Gables, Fla., 

Lynch, James E., 50; Texarkana, 
Tex., Aug. 31. 

Mendelson, Herbert A., 53; Santa 
Monica, Calif., June 24. 

Monsell, Capt. 
Cutchogue, it Apr.. 11, 
ue, John, 42; London, June 
2 

Perry, Clell, 53; Lincoln Park, 

Mich., Aug. 31 


Pores, ener, 54; Flushing, 
N ., May 2 

Riddie, Samuel D, 89; Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 9. 

Robertson, Lawson N., 67; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 22. 

Schultz, Adolph G. phe ee ae 


68; Detroit, Apr. 
Seres, George, 64; Bate, June 26. 
Street, Charles EB, eee al 68; 
Joplin, Mo., Feb. 6. 


(Bill), 77; ° 
Sept. 16. 


Notable Deaths in 1951 


Travers, Jerome D., 64; E, Hart- 
ford, Conn., ar. 29, 

Tuthill, Mrs. Elaine Mae Gold- 
ing, 60; Oakdale, N. Y., Mar. 


Tyson, Mrs. Miriam meek 47; 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 19. 
Van Dusen, Clyde, had Beverly 
Hills, Calif., Jan. 7. 

Von Kersburg, Harry om 65; New 
York, y 23. 

Wagener, wm. J., 5%; Waterloo, 
Ia., Jan. 11. 

Young, Charles A., 84; Spring- 
field, O., May 15. 


THEATER, CONCERT 


Armstrong, Henry W. (Harry), 
71; New York, Feb. 
Barere, Simon, 'B4; New “York; 


Apr. 
Bauer, Harold, 77; Miami, Mar, 
Baxter, Warner, 58; 
Hills, Calif., May Ws 
Brice, Fanny, 59; 
May 29. 
Busch, Fritz, 61; London, Sept. 
Cahier, Mme. Sarah, 76; Man- 


hattan Beach, Calif., Apr. 15. 
Carpenter, John A., 715; Chicago, 


Beverly 
Hollywood, 


». Apr. 

Christians, Marguerita Maria 
(Mady), 51; Norwalk, Conn., 
Oct. 28. 

Christie, Al, 64;. Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Apr. 14. x 

Cochran, Sir Charles Bass: 


London, Jan. 31. 
Cottenet, Rawlins L., 84; New 
York, Mar. 29. 


Coudenhove-Kalergi, Countess; 
Nyon, Switzerland, Mar. 28. 
Damrosch, Walter, 88; New 


York, Dec, 22. 
De Basil Col. Wassily, 63; Paris, 


27. 
Duchin, aay, 41; New York, 
cyte Desiree, 57; London, 
Elliott, Gertrude (Lady Forbes- 


Robertson), 76; Kent, Eng., 
Dec. 24, 1950. 

Errol, Leon, 70; Hollywood, 
Calif., Oct. 12. 


Fishberg, Isaac, 101; New York, 
Feb. 12. 
Flaherty, Robert J., 67; Dum- 
erston, Vt., July 23. 
Forbes, Ralph, 45; New York, 
Mar. 31. 
gates ee 79; Irvington, 


Hart, Bichara. 35; New York, 
Jan, 2. 
Bolt, Jack, 62; Los Angeles, Jan. 


Hupfeld, Herman, 57; Montclair, 
N. J.;. June 8. 

Hutcheson, Ernest, 179; 
York, Feb. 

Jouvet, Louis, 63; Paris, Aug. 16. 

Koussevitzky, Serge A., 76; Bos- 
ton, June 4. 

Lambert, | Constant, 45; London, 


New 


Aug 

Lindner, “Amanda, 83; Berlin, 
pr. 20. ‘ 

wi adasitag & Cecherings 47; Chi- 
cago, 

Lund, Charlotie, 81; Orange- 
burg, NG ota, July 


Manning, Mrs. Kathleen L., 60; 
Los Angeles, Mar. 20. 

Marin, Edwin L., 50; Hollywood, 
Calif., May 2. 

McGlynn, rans 84; Newburgh, 
N. Y., May 1 

Mario, ueene, 54; New York, 
May 

Maude, Giri, 88; Torquay,sEng- 
land, 20. 

Medtner, Pricholas: 71;, London, 
Nov. 13. 

Mendelssohn, Felix, 60; Balti- 
more, May 15 


Mengelberg, Dr. Willem, 179; 
Chur, Switzerland, Mar. 21. 
Montez, Maria, 31; Suresnes, 
France, Sept. 7. 

Nethersole, pets 80; Bourne- 
mouth, Eng. 


Novelty; Aes Bh: PINES, Mar, 


ai = es 
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Philipson, Mabel Russell (Mrs. 
ven) 64; Brighton, Eng., 


Rogers, Francis, 81; New York, 
May 15. 


Routbers ee 64; New 
York, 9. 
Schnabel, "Agee, 69; Axenstein, 


Switzerland, Aug. ‘15. 
Schoenberg, Arnold, 76; Brent- 

wood, Calif., July 13. 
South- 


Schwab, Laurence, 57; 
ampton, N. Y., May 
sy ace Arthur, 70; ‘New York, 
Ruth, 59; New York, 
5 Sylvan, 41; Holly- 


Simon, ae 
wood, ey. Ne 

Tell, Olive, New York, June 8. 

Traubman, Sophie, 85; New 
York, Aug 

Triller, onetion’ 88; New York, 
May 21 

Van Alstyne) Egbert A., 73; Chi- 
cago, July 9, 
Victoria, Vesta (Mrs. Victoria 
Terry), 77; London, Apr. 7. 
Walker, Robert, 32; "Holly woud) 
Calif., Aug. 28. 

Whitworth, Geoffrey, 68; Oxford, 
Eng., Sep it. 9. 

Wills, Drusilia, 66; London, an- 
nounced Aug. 1 

Seat Dwight Deere, 55; Hud- 

N. Y., Jan. 21. 

Woods, Albert Hi. 81; New York, 

Apr. 24. 


16. 
Shepley, 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 


Adamic, Louis, 52; Riegelsville, 
J., Sept. 4. 
Adams, Randolph aa 58; Ann 

Arbor, Mich,, Jan. 

eet Kelcey, 75; New York, 
Ju 

Bekersy, imre, 63; Budapest, re- 
ported Mar. 

tg gs Oe Edwin, 85; Ashville, 

Bonsal, Col. ” Stephen, 86; Wash- 
ington, June 8. 

Borchard, Edwin M., 88 New 
Haven, Conn., July’ 2 

Browne, Louis Edgar, 59; a caitene 
ville, Fla.,-Feb. 10. 

Burgess, Gelett, 135; Carmel, 
Calif., Sept. 18. 

Cahan, “Abraham, 91; New York, 
Aug. 31. 

ee Lee Tes Ole Denver, Jan. 
9 

Le ears eueis Pee A 83; 
Paris, e 3: 

See ‘altred A, 71; Los Angeles, 
Fe’ 

Day, pr Edmund E., 67; Ithaca, 
N. 23, 


Y., Mar. 
Dorsch-Fleurot, Arno, 72; Ma- 
drid, Apr. 16, 
Erskine, John, 71; New York, 


June 2. 
Evans, Edward A., 59; Washing- 
ton, July 25. 
Fyfe, Hamilton, 81; Eastbourne, 
Eng., announced June 19. 
Garnett, Porter, 80; Calistoga, 
Calif., Mar 20. 
Cie iheanor, 715; Los Angeles, 


Gide, wre 81; Paris, Feb. 19. 

Griggs, Dr. Edward H., 83; Fair- 
fax, Va., June 6, 

Hall, James Norman, 64; Papeete, 
Tahiti, July 5. 

Hildebrand, Jesse R., 63; Wash- 
ington, Sept. 18. 

Holt, Dr. Hamilton, 78; Putnam, 
Conn., Apr. 26. 

Humphrey, Henry, 75; Texarka- 
na, Tex., Sept. 3. 

Hyde, Henry M., 84; Charlottes- 
ville, Va., July 22. 

James, Edwin L., 61; 
Decade 

King, Dr. Stanley, 67; Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass., Apr. 28. 

Lewis, Sinclair, 653 near Rome, 
Jan. 10 

Loring, Mrs. Emilie B., 87; 
Wellesley, Mass., Mar, 13. 

eT William, 78; Alpine, 
N. J., Feb. 21. 

Mathews, Dr. Basil J., 
Hill, Eng., Mar. 29. 


New York, 


%1; Boar’s 


0, Margaret, 68; Ossining, | 
Mcintyre, ohn 19; Philadel- 


23. 
., 71; Hart- 
ea ay & 
fford, 51; Hanover, N. H., 
Osborn, A Perry, 67; Tucson, 
Ariz., Mar. 6. : 
Sy el Samuel W., 54; Dallas, 


y. 14. ! 
ey, Fred D., 62; New York, 


Warren, 
falo, Apr. 1 


Robert C., 78; Surrey, 


ay 21. y 
. Leona A. (P: e | Torrence, pidge 
.43; Oak Park, * York, Dec. 
Mar. 20. Trevely: 
Menner, Robert J., 59; New Eng., 
Haven, Conn., Apr, 4. Trevor, George 
ie Nathan, 84; Chester, N. 
ta Valtin, dan 


Y¥., Nov. 17. 
Richard 


Krebs), 45; Chestertown, Md., 
Jan, 1 


Van Der Meersch, Maxence, 43; 
Le Touquet, France, Jan. 14. 

Visnapuu, Henrik, 61; Port Jef- 
ferson, L. I., Apr. 2. 

Ina Russelle, 73; Buf- 


8. 
Watson, Prof. Elmo S., 59; Den- 


14. : 
, * Ide), 60; 
Fi eid acs arco a 


Monaghan, Northern 
Peat Feb. 9. 


6; Free French 
officer; Durham, 


N.-C., Feb. 4. 
Nelson, Earl (Lord Edward Agar 


> 90: ts 
May 7. ver, May 5. Horatio), 90; great Brea 5 
Penton, Beat, a Sydney, Aus- | Wild, ce S., Sr., 81; Chica- reat — aunt Nelson; Lon 
tralia, Aug. . ge, Feb. 7. . , - « WERE pane 
Perkins, Kenneth, 61; Los An- | wilson, George G., 88; Cam- | Nessler, Charles, 78; inven’ 
June 7. bridge, Mass., Apr. 30. ermanent wave; Harrington 
ers, David W., 61; | yamamotu, Dr. Tadaoki, 69; Bloor 
Blacksburg, Va., Aug. 2. : Tokyo, Apr. 21. ©"), 88; Com- 
Rautenstrauch, Dr. Walter, 70; Zook, Dr. George F., 66; Arling-- ees has Toaders’ OMeieES 
New York, Jan. 4. ton, Va., Aug. 17. Mist pi > 
AO e gescpn John, 70; New : : 
York, Jan. 25. 5 ; 
Ries, Se 79; Ithaca, OTHER PERSONALITIES 
N,¥., Apr. 11. DiMaggio, Mrs. Rose,.72; base- 
Ross; Harold, 59; Boston, Dec. 6. Ball wlayers-- inetheet ats 
Fess: 40; Holly- Francisco, June 18. 
2; Pul Doud, John S., 80; father-in-law 
ies of Gen. ae the oe Dwi Toscanini, 
Setan-Watson, Dr. Robert W., D. Eisenhower, Denver, Juni 


1; Isle of Skye, July 25. 23. 


Sherman, Charles S., 80; Lin- 
coln, Nebr., May 22, 
Sparling, Earl; New York, Feb. 


Stacpoole, Henry DeV., 88; Isle 
of Wight, Apr. 12. 

Staudt, Dr. Calvin K., 75; Bal- 
timore, Md., Apr. 3 

Stephens, 
Dec. 26 


Fischetti, 


ree 

James, 68;, London, 
, 1950. 

Ashton, 78; Chicago, 


y 12. 
Sumner, Benedict H., 57; Ox- 
ford, Eng., Apr. 25. 


ton, July 19. 


Dutton, John Arthur, 
grand master, New York F. & 
A, Masons; New York, Jan, 26. 

Ellsworth, Lincoln, 71; pioneer 
explorer; New York, May 26. 

Charles, 
world figure, cousin of Al Ca- 
pone; Miami Beach, Apr. 11. 

Garfield, Irvin McD., 80; son of 
Pres. James A. Garfiéld; Bos- 


Hsun, Prince; Father of China’s 
boy emperor, Henry Pu Yi; night, 
Peiping, reported 


wife of 
Milan. 


June 23 


88; exe 


White, Mrs. William ‘Allen, 81; 
widow of famed editor of the 
=, Emporia, 


Kan. 

Wilks, Mrs, H. Sylvia A. H. 
Green, 80; one of richest wom- 
en in America, managed estate 
of her mother, the late Hetiy 
Green, valued at over $100,- 
000,000; New York, Feb. 5, 

Willever, John C., 86; Western 
Union executive, originated 

lay letters; Carrville, 

une 24. 


50; under- 


ar. 30. Neds 


Scientific Progress in 1951 


Source: Science Service 


INVENTIONS 
Patented in 1951: . 
Electroluminescent lamp in which voltage is 
applied direct to a phosphor. 
Radiomequipment, truck-mounted, for deter- 
mining all radio programs being received by home 
instruments in a neighborhood. 
Semiconductiver metal, usable in rectifiers, made 


of silicon but with additives of boron or aluminum, ' 


and phosphorus, arsenic or antimony. 

Methylene bromide and a brominated hydro- 
carbon basis of fire extinguisher for burning 
gasoline. 

Aluminum wire containing a small amount of 
boron to give strength and better electrical con- 
ductivity. 

Chemical process making sea water suitable for 
irrigation purposes but not for household use. 

Sonic proximity fuse to cause bombs to explode 
ab predetermined distance from the earth. 


Coal-burning gas-turbine electric locomotive 
using finely pulverized coal as fuel. s 
Electronic system using alternating electric 


eurrent to operate direct-current motors. 

Paint for highway lines containing tiny beads 
He eat and titanium dioxide pigment reflecting 
lights. 

Hlectric igniter to start -a coal fire without 
kindling. 

Light-weight concrete containing aluminum 
powder in a solution of a water soluble, organic 
sulphonate emulsifying agent to give increased 
resistance to water and heat insulation. 

Synthetic rubber containing calcium silicate as 
a reinforcing pigment, 

Wartime-developed radio beacon fgr guiding 
airplanes in flight by a coded signal. 

Process for treating waste citrus liquors to ob- 
tain-oil and other products. 

Stable insulating iron oxide coatings for ferrous 
metals which also protect against rusting. 

Ductile cast! iron, containing zirconium, to re- 
place steel in certain applications. 

Silicone resin preparation to make brick and 
masonry walls water-repellent. 

Fluid-tight, gas-tight case for ordinary cameras 
for taking pictures under-water or in gases that 
might ruin film. 


For other scientific de 


ENGINEERING AND PHYSICS 
Developed in 1951: 
Transcontinental home-to-home long-distance 

dialing of telephone calls. 

Coast-to-coast television with a transcontinen- 
tal radio-relay system with 107 towers spaced 30 
miles apart. 

Relatively cold light from flat. glass plates 
through use of electroluminscence, by~ current 
alternations in a luminous condenser containing 
a@ phosphor mixed with a plastic. 

A tiny eraser-size cobalt-platinum agent, ex- 
tremely powerful, 

A crystal clutch for use in high speed com- 
puters, using chemical crystals which bend when 
excited by direct current. voltage. 

Relatively new chemicals, fluorocarbons, as a 
cooling spray to increase the efficiency of electrical 
transformers. 

A tiny junction transistor, half the size of a 
pea, containing germanium, to amplify electric 
signals 1,000,000 times. 

An air-gravel concrete in-which the sand is re- 
placed by tiny air bubbles produced by a resin or 
detergent. aa 

A new and inexpensive method of beaming 
television or sweeping the sky with radar making 
use of a G-string antenna mast which carries the 
signals along its surface to the top where they 
are reflected by flat plates. 

A crystal which will amplify X-ray energy 
1,000,000 times, grown in a laboratory. 

A synthetic fiber treated with 275° heat able to 
withstand temperatures as high as 1400°. - 

Discovery of a new cosmic ray particle; called 
K_ meson. 

The two heaviest atoms, berkelium 245 and 
californium 246, ‘were made in a laboratory. 

Softly penetrating gamma rays from rare earth 
metal thulium for inspection of alloy castings. 

New 1,000-curie sources of intense gamma radia- 
tion made of cobalt 60 and tantalum 182 isotopes 
from nuclear reactor, 

An atomic energy reactor established-near Oslo, 
Norway, as a Dutch-Norwegian project. 

Protection of metal objects. against corrosion 
by use of vapor from crystals of a volatile cor- 
rosion inhibitor inside a paper wrapping. 
velopments see p, 276. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


Source: Areas are government figures; population data are latest census figures or 
latest official estimates 


sie 3 Sq. Mi. Population ; AYE Sq. Mi. Population 
' UNITED KINGDOM... 94,279 50,368,455 Other African Possceciapest B 
| England. 50,874 41,147,938 Mauritius Island (Col.).. 720. . 450,000 
7,466 2,596,986 Seychelles Island and 
30,405 5,095,969 Dep. (Colony)....... 1156 35,020 
3 base 1 SOnb73 Di es La . a .. 3,262,696 11,507,377 
" ustr: ominion 2,974,581 8,185,539 
Channel Islands 8 75 102,770 New South Wales. 309,433 3,225,242 
- ctoria,...... 5 5884 202,869 
EUROPE (other).......: 123 335,570 Queensland’ |” * / 670°500 1,183,792 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 24,585 South Australi 380,070 700, 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) 95 } 310,985 West Australi 975,92! 557,918 
CRODOLD serie aaah cay os 26. P D Meee ad eats 2a nee 
; orthern Territor: 6: 5, 
(ee Ce eS ar, 1,875,676 454,794,742 Capital Territory 20,772 
ae (Republic)....... 1,246,880 361,820,000 Norfolk Island (COL); 14 
akistan (Dominion)... 350,000 75,687,000 Papua (Trusteeship)... . 90,540 360,000 
ae (Col. & Prot.).... 115,080 730,880 | New Guinea (Trust). ... 93,000 1,000,000 
Soeotra (Prot.)......... 1,400 12,000 Nauru (Trusteeshtp).... . 
Bahrain Islands (Prot.).. 250 120,000 New Zealand......... . 103,416 1,939,703 
Cyprus (Colony)..:.... 3,572 480,000 Tokelau (Union) ; 
Ceylon (Dominion)..... 25,332 7,193,000 Island (Colony).... 4 1,434 
Beate Jsleudy (ol) oe 115 93,000 Western Samoa (Trust.). 1,133 . 77,046 
ederation of Malaya OGEANIA 2.5 sce 5 25,821 511,808 
CEROG oie snc ae stare ok 50,650 *4,908,000 Fiji Islands (Colony).... 7.036 284.950 
Former Federated Tonga Island (Prot.).... 250 45,558 
Malay States...... 27,540 2,183,000 Gilbert & Ellice Isl. 
Former Unfederated “ (Golony) shen one oe #375 36,000 
Malay States. ... 22,100 2,037,500 | Brit. Solomon Isl. ee! 12,400 95,000 
Penang) -i-\1.- > « pee 400 446,500 | New Hebrides Cond.) 5,700 50,000 
an preety 2 ie 640 239,000 | Other Pacific Islands... . 60 300 
Christman Cetesiaand) ATLANTIC OCEAN.. 93 5,180 
Tsland and Cocos Is- St. Helena Island (Col. ). A 47 4,750 
alte. Lae 280 Bet sen Geenelcn ial. (Dey). 34 200 
North Borneo (Col 29,500 345,000 unha 
Brunei (Prot.). "226 41,000 CLI OBES avers fits mche tent 12 230 
Sarawak (Colony) 50,000 546,385 | NORTH AMERICA.,.... 3,845,144 13,845,000 
Hong Kong, incl. Canada (Dominion). ... 3) 845,144. *13, "845, 7000 
loon (Colony)..... mice 391 1,857,000 Albertans 0. ces F "255,285 79) 6,169 
British Columbi , 366,255 817,861 
POPUL SAR Ais etch se ahs 3,807,992 79,301,471 Manitoba........ ch) BAO. BL 729,744 
E Afri New Brunswick 27,985 457,401 
Libeate nga ‘Sud Nova Scotia 21,068 5 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan DRLETIOD tlre sicher 412/582 3,787,655 
(Condominium)...... 969,600 8,053,670 Prince Edward Isl 18 
Kenya (Col. & ErevJe a0 224,960 5,373,078 Quebee at 594'860 3.331 882 
Uganda (Prot.) . . 93,98 © 4,955,176 Saskatchewan........ 251,700 "895/992 
Tanganyika (Trust) . a3 362,688 7,412,327 Wikone Ane oie a 207/076 4'914 
Somaliland (Prot.)...... 68,000 700,000 Northwest Terr...... 1,304,908 12/028 
Benes & Pemba B65 265 800 Newfoundland....... 154,734 $21,819 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 47,404 2,450,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 62,000 
Southern Africa: British Honduras 
Union OL So. oe Page Hee Pa (@plODy) jh is ae eae . 8,867 62,000 
(Dominion). 2... 22s ’ 2,112, WEST INDIES 12,480 2,697,490 
S.W. Africa, (Mand.).. 317,725 341,450 Bermuda (Colony) 21 36,770 
Northern Rodesia Bahamas (Colony). 4,404 76,620 
CROSS) eset eel einade oistese 290,323 1,700,000 Barbados (Colony)..... 6 198,000 
South Rhodesia ; Jamaica (Colony)...... 4,411 1,389,000 
(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,021,900 | Turks & Caicos Isl. (Col.) 166 6,500 
Basutoland (Colony.... 11,716 556,390 Cayman Islands (Col.).. 100 7,000 
Bechuanaland (Prot.)... 294,020 294,000 Leeward Islands (Col.).. 422 109,000 
Swaziland (Prot.)...-.. 6,704 185,210 Windward Isl. (Col.).... 810 256,000 
West Africa: Trinidad (Colony)...... 1,864 618;600 
ieee hoor ee Beet e us Saat Coon Tobago (Colony)....... HIG acetates 
ameroons (Trust)..... H ,027, 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.) ! 4;005 POUL sieht sip AWD aon bres Lame rivyia 
pene oF Leone (Col, & 27.925 2.000.000 Falkland Islands and ; : 
Cee "Coast (Cole & South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,250 
PLOT Meta ctn yoeyaieerel 2 78,802. 3,735,682 Ting, ih pee eee 
Pogotand, Br. (rrust).. 13,041 S82,'768, | POM AL 0) oe oie nieieis olor 13,022,239 613,845,343 


The Anglo- Egyptian Sudan and the New Hebrides are Condominiums. 


(*)Latest overall estimates. Populations for individual provinces or other units are last census 
figures» and their totals do not ‘necessarily agree with overall estimates. , 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1835 


Viscount Melbourne.........1835||Harl of Beaconsfield (Disraeli) .1874]| David Lioyd George......... 1916 
Sir Robert Peel..... ...1841)|/Mr; Gladstone. 7 iio... eve 1880 || Andrew Bonar Law......,... 
Lord John Russell, ....1846||Marquess of Salisbury....... 1885 || Stanley Baldwin...........- 1923 
Ear! of Derby........ Ridicieiasa 3 1852||Mr. Gladstone. ....../....-. 1886|| J. Ramsay MacDonald 

Warl of Aberdeen,........... 1852 ||Marquess of Salisbury....... 1886|| Stanley Baldwin........ 

Viscount Palmerston,........ 1855||Mr. Gladstone....... piareiticvere 1892|| J. Ramsay MacDonald, 

Warl of Derby........-++-5-+ 1858 ||Barl of Rosebery.....-...+.+ 1894||Stanley Baldwin........... 
Viscount Palmerston.........1859||Marquess of Salisbury....... 1895|| Neville Chamberlain. .,. 

Earl Russell...... veeeeese.- 1865||Arthur James Balfour........ 1902]} Winston Churchill.......... 

Earl of Derby.. woes. 1866||Sir A. Tete cerry eam 1905|} Clement R. Attlee....... 
Benjamin Disraeli......., ane et Henry Asquith.. 51908 


William Ewart Gladstone, ..;1868!!H. H. Asquith (Coalition), . , ;1915 


— 
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The British Commonwealth covers 13,022,239 
square miles (ore-fourth of the world’s=land sur- 
face), Its population according to the latest census 
and official estimates is 613,845,343, more than one 

' fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 
’ The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions. 

The term Colony is an abbreviation of the 
official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government” and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 

' The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
‘Protected States and Trust Territories. 


The Statute of Westminster, effective Dec. 11 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and.1930), which were partici- 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and 
the Dominion of Newfoundland. 

The 1926 Conference defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . .. Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, i 
subject: to no more compulsion whatever.’’ 

_ Newfoundland became a province of Canada 
Mar. 31, 1949. Ireland (Eire) left the Common- 
wealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the Republic of Ire- 
land Act became effective. India, a Dominion 
since Aug. 15, 1947, became a republic Jan. 26 
1950, but. remained as an independent member o 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan became a Dominion 
Aug. aD 1947. Ceylon became a Dominion Feb. 


4, 1948. 

Capital of this vast empire is London. In the 
census of 1951 (provisional), the administrative 
county of London had a population of 3,348,336, 
a decline of over 1,000,000 since 1931.- Greater 
London, comprising the City and metropolitan 
districts had 8,346,137... The area of the City of 
London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,850 
acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. 


The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘George VI, by 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith.” The phrase ‘Emperor 
of India,’’ was dropped by a royal decree June 
22, 1948. He was born Dec. 14, 1895, son of the 
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York, r- 
923), Lady 
ter d King! i 
They have two children (1) Princes Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary (born April 21, 1926), heir pre- 
sumptive, and (2) Princess Margaret Rose (born 
Aug. 21, 1930). Z 
Princess Elizabeth was married (Nov. 20, 1947) 
to Lt.” Philip Mountbatten (born June 10, 1921) 
former Prince of Greece, He was created Duke of 
H. R. H. Prince 


Philip Arthur George (born Nov. 14, 
Ser Elizabeth Alice Louise (born Aug. 


King George VI has two livirig brothers and a 
sister. They are: H. Prince Edward Albert 


Gan ,_ma 


1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, . 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941), Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born ‘Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Royal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 
Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 
George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born Feb. 
7, 1923), Gerald David (born*Aug. 21, 1924). 

Th the Duke of Kent 
in Scotland 

Prince George 

1934) 


The King receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £410,000 ($1,148,000) which includes his 
privy purse, £110,000 ($308,000) and the rest for 
household salaries and expenses. Queen Mary 
receives £70,000 ($196,000) a year. Princess Eliza- 
beth receives £40,000 ($112,000); the Duke of 
Edinburgh, £10,000 ($28,000); the Duke of Glouces- 
ee meee ($98,000); Princess Margaret £6,000 


, 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital, London—Area, 94,279 square miles— 
Population. (1951 census, prov,.), 50,368,455— 
Flag, Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed 
crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick 
in red and white), 


Descriptive. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, 
and the Channel Islands, lies off the northwest 
corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic Ocean on 


the North and West, the North Sea on the East and . 


the English Channel separating it from the main- 
land on the South. The Straits of Dover, 21 miles 
wide, divide it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
a population (1951 census, provisional) of 41,147,- 
938. Wales has an area of 7,466 square miles and 
a population (1951 census, prov.) of 2,596,986, 
including Monmouthshire. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
is abundant, averaging 41 inches annually, but is 
seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
tation covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail. 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 
bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea crait may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
elaborate and large tse of artificial fertilizers. 


The prevalent precipitation of moisture, with. 


the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts; The Isles were originally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area. ’ : 


Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population (1951 census, pro- 
visional) of 1,112,340. Glasgow has 1,089,555, and 
Coventry 258,211. 


Parliament is the legislative governing bod: 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. 
It consists of two Houses. The House of Lords is 
made up of the peers of the United Kingdom: the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops,. the Dukes, the 
Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 
the Barons; a group of Irish peers elected for 
life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for the duration 
of Parliament. The full membership of the House 
Ge Lords consists of 853 members of whom 26 are 

nors. 

The House of Commons (1950) numbers 625 mem 
ee ae peered ae Lees and aie as follows: 

gland, ; Wales an onmouth, 36; Si . 
71 bs Northern, eee: bape 

ergymen o: e urch of England, minister, 
of the Church in Scotland and Ronan Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs: and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
ran the: test 1 elect 

n the last general election of Feb., 1950, th 
Labor party was victorious. Strength of parties as 
of March, 1951, was: Labor, 314; Conservatives, 
Wed aaa oe eee an 10; Irish National- 
ists, 2; Nationa era, nion, 16; Indepe 
Liberals, 1; Independents, 1. ; pendenk 


Nationalization of Public Utilities ‘and Industries 


The Bank of England was nationalized Mar 
1, 1946 as the first major measure of the Thon 
Government’s program of socialization. The fol- 
lowing industries have been nationalized: Coal 
mining, telecommunications (cable and wireless), 
electricity, gas, inland transportation, civil. aviae 


Ba 


of the land erned by the 
ant Che te ores by 
tionalized effecti ve Feb. ae 
Britain felt a decrease in scrap de- 
Bei Germany, steel production 
average for the first 6 months 
a of 16 ,306,000 tons, against 16,619,000 for 


etn National Coal 
ed June, 1951) 
os 240,000) as 


000) . 
ee cit” (223 000,000) Bie e arercwert 
ee 


in profit of 6 pence per ton, -with 
sthe I est fall pice in he, P 


which bled 
ie at £1 ($2.80 80) a ton muge oss domestic 
costs were felt 


aang * Risin 
early in 1951. purine 1950 the Coal spent 


> £29,000,000 ($81,200,000) on capital account. 


National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, maternity, unemployment, 
and industrial accidents: and pensions for widows, 
orphans and the aged.| The National Health 
Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, provides 
free medical, dental and nursing care, Under the 
Family Allowance Act of 1945 (effective August 
1946) the Government pays 5 shillings a week for 
each child of compulsory school age. A National 
Assistance Scheme went into effect simultaneously 
to care for those not fully protected by National 
Insurance. Contributions are made by purchase of 
National Insurance stamps, the amounts varying 
according to sex and classification (employed, self- 
employed, non-employed). In the case of employed 
persons, ‘the employer pays an amount equal to 
nearly half of the payment. 

Individual income tax rate is 45 percent, after al- 
lowances, with surtax imposed on incomes over 
£2,000. Allowances: single person £110; married, 
£190, plus £70 for each child; earned income, one- 

fifth amount earned not exceeding £400. Surtax 
rate reaches approximately 94 percent on largest 
incomes. 

Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1937 1938 *1946-48 1949 

United States 2,423 1,992 82,000 16,237 
SSR tet 2,850 3,367 102,000 15,771 
Australia ....:.... 4,122 5,427 46,000 39,588 
New Zealand 1,981 2,425 17,000 7,570 
South Africa 5,577 6,003 63,000 8,665 
India and Pakistan ...5,632 5,540 57,000 3,718 


*Period ending Sept. 1948. 

Resources and Industries. The principal agricul- 
tural products are wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, 
rye, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, and hay. 

Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
breadstuffs and fruits it consumes, one half of the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and one third ot 
the fish and vegetables. 

England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands have a total land area of 
56,342,000 agricultural acres, divided (1948) as 


‘ follows: Grazing - Pasture Arable 
ERSIBUG io. aioe ct sisi 2,642, 000 8,814,000 13,011,000 
MMV RIES jocalnicn petra 1,476,000 1,449,000 1, 098,000 
Scotland ..<-. 0... 10;940;000 1,134/000 3;283,000 
Isle of Man.......- 44,000 13,000 62,000 


The aggregate number of ce ise opm holdings in 
Great Britain (1949) is: Under five acres, 89,351; 
five-50 acres, 190,853; 50-300 acres, 147,173; over 
300 acres, 14,739. 

The country is_rich in mineral resources. ‘There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 biuion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oil ‘shale, lead ore,’ tin ore, ‘ganister and 
silica rock, Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 


Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
turing, mining and trade. The key industries are 
food, drink and tobacco, engineering, shipbuilding 
and vehicles, textiles, public utilities, iron and 
steel, chemicals, paper and printing, clothing, non- 
ferrous metals, clay and building materials, build- 
ing and contracting, timber, leather. Textiles, 
woolen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, machin- 
ery and vehicles (including locomotives and ship- 

ping) supply the bulk of the exports. 

Net tonnage at ports of entry in 1950 was 
71,204,000, with clearances of 72,247,000 net tons. 
Entered foreign tonnage, 20, 492.000 00. tons, was di- 
vided mainly as follows: United States, 2,404,000; 


pera 
(As of Sept. 1, 1951): 


Prim @ Mehiitste¥ and Pica Dora’ of the: Pieartres 
Rt. Hon. Clement Richard Attlee. C.H. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Herbert rStauier Morrison, M.P. 
Lord President of the Council and Leader of 
ae House of Lords--Rt. Hon. Viscount Addison, 


oes & of the icc tele Hon, Hugh 
Todd Naylor Gaitskell, C.B.E., 

Minister of Defense—Rt. eh ie Shin- 
well, M.P. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Jowitt, K.C. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department and 
Leader of House of Commons—Rt. Hon. James 
Chuter Ede. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
—Rt. Hon. Patrick C. Gordon-Walker, M.-P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. Hector 
McNeil, M.P. 

Secretary of tate for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
James Griffiths, 

Minister of Labor snd National Service—Rt. Hon 
Alfred Robens, M. 

Minister of perenks and Fisheries—Rt. Hon 
Thomas Williams, M.P. 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. George Tom- 
linson, M.P. 

Minister of Local Government and Planning— 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, M.P, 

Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Richard Rapier 
Stokes, M.C., M.P. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough, C.H 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, K.C:, M.P 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
NON-CABINET MINISTERS 
Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hall. 
War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon, Evelyn J. St. 

Loe Strachey, M.P. 
Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Arthur Hen- 
derson, K.C. 
_ Civil Aviation—Rt. Hon. Lord Pakenham. 
Colonial Affairs—Minister—John Dugdale, M.P. 
Food—Minister—Rt. Hon. Maurice Webb, M.P. 
Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. Philip John 
Noel-Baker, M.P. 
Health—Minister—Rt. Hon. Hilary Adair Mar- 
quand, M.-P. 
Law Officers—Attorney-General, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frank Soskice, K.C., M.P.; Lord Advocate, Rt. 
Hon. John Wheatley, K.C.; Solicitor- Gert 


Sir Anwyn Lynn Ungoed- -Thomas, K.C,, M.P 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, Doitad! Harold 
Johnston. 

Minister of State—Maj. Hon. Kenneth Gilmour 
Younger, M.P. 

National Insurance—Minister—Rt. 
Edith Summerskill, M.P. 

Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Gordon Mac- 
donald of Gwaenysgor, K.C., M.P 


Hon. 


Hon. Dr. 


Pensions—Minister—Rt. Hon: “George Alfred 
Isaacs, M.P. - 

Post Office—Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Ness 
Edwards, M.P. 

Supply—Minister—Rt. Hon. George Russell 
Strauss. 


Transport—Minister—Rt. Hon. Alfred Barnes. 
Ri Orel, eamanter—acoree Alfred Brown, Esa., 


Norway, 3,344,000; Netherlands, 2,820,000; Sweden, 
2,528,000; Denmark, 1,624,000. Tonnage of mer- 
chant shipping registered under the British flag, 
Feb., 1951, was 17,550,000 

Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
the order of their monetary value are—food and 
drink; wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
Manufactures; wool and woolen rags; raw cotton 
and cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
skins; machinery; iron and steel manufactures; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
cardboard; chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
ore and scrap: rubber 

The chief Aomnention exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
and aircraft; coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
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drugs, dyes and. colors 


: ABS. 

Trade with the colonies, for the pon ge 
Mar. 1, 1951, gave a rise in value of exports 
£433,000,000 '($1,212,400,000,000) and a rise in 
value of imports of £233,000,000 ($652,400,000). 
Some colonial products are imported, worked and 
re-exported, such as wool, rubber, cotton. 

Imports and export for ten years follow: 


Exports 
378,095,857 
276,000,000 


Imports 
1,145,107,779 
194 996,700,000 
1943 + 1,233,000,000 * 234,000,00! 


000 
1944 1,309,000,000 280,714,000 
1945 1,103,700,000 450,000,000 
1946 7301;000/000 65,000, 
1947 1:794;000,000 1,196.250,000 
1948 270797500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272/481,000 1/842,996,000 
1950 2;602;945,000 2,255,048, 000 


The monthly average value of exports of produce 
and manufactures of .the United Kingdom in 
March, 1951, was £190,489,000, compared with 
£39,229,607 in 1938, 

The monetary unit, the British pound, was de- 
valued, Sept. 18, 1949, from an official rate of $4.03 
to $2.80. A score of other nations took similar 
action shortly thereafter. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland, with a total single-track 
mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,658 
miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,168 for 
England and Wales and 26,490 miles for Scotland. 

Telephone service is.a part of the postal system. 
The number of telephones in Great Britain was 
5,294,000 in Sept., 1950: x j 

Postal authorities reported 12,322,150 radio re- 
ceiver licenses, including 657,950 for television, 
os aa a Great Britain and Northern Ireland by 

‘eb, 7 


Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The King is the supreme 
governor, possessing the right to appoint to the 
vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1950). 

A summary of the active membership of various 
churches in 1950: 
Episcopalians ....... Total 3,744,093 

Church in Wales .. 

Church in Ireland 

Episcopal Church in 


] 
Methodists 


MOMMA a. c1e'eix loss sts .cis Pero aN 775,294 
CONSTeERGHONALIStS:: 0.5... cic e dee esetes 410,174 
RET elie le Sis cy: o10: nie 4.05.0, nice wien alanine 343,798 
Welsh Presbyterians ...........c.eseeeeee 171,185 
English Presbyterians ..........02sseceeees 67,236 
Churtehvor Scobland: v.05 ..00 secs ewe kos 1,256,167 
Northern Ireland Presbyterians .......... 119,582 
PROMSNVORENOICE® 6 fic is cee ee ee Total 3,955,549 

England and Wales...... 2,754,249 
PAONDLERTUT ENT sti e) <6) ais ous 721,300 
Northern Ireland ....... 480,000 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

Under the British Education Act compulsory 
part-time attendance in County Colleges is planned 
for boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England: London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, Nottingham and Reading; in Scot- 
land: St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen; and one in Wales. 


Defense, Administration of the three branches 


of the armed forces was reorganized by the Ministry 
of Defense Act, 1946, Problems of defensé are. con- 
sidered by the Defense Committee, presided over 
by the Prime Minister and consisting of a number 
of Ministers of the Government, including the 
Minister of Defense, who coordinates the policies 
of the three services; the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the Secretaries of State for War and 
Air. Each of the three Service ministers is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the administration of his 
own Service. 

The National Service Act of 1948, as amended 
Dec. 16, 1948 and Sept. 18, 1950, provides for two 
years’ service in the regular forces and for three 
and one-half years’ part-time service and train- 
ing in the Territorial Army or one of the 
three Reserve forces. The Territorial Army cor- 
responds to the National Guard in the United States 
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frigates, 32 submarines and 13 
pecial complements comprised 41, in- 


aa 


construction. sco 
Scotland, a kingdom now united with 


land in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the m: 
also Hi 


ebrides, Orkney, Shetland and 
. The Atlantic lies North and West; 
the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., breadth ap- 
prox. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., population, 
(Census, 1951, prov.) 5,095,969. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 


British islan 
smaller isla: 


Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated Eng. 

nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James I, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland. 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews. Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf, : 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Much farming is now mechanized. Scotland pro- 
duces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles 
at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens, and latterly 
jute. It is known for its Ayrshire, Angus Aber- 
deen and Galloway shorthorn cattle. It raises 
Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep, Shetland 
ponies and Clydesdale draft horses . About 100,000 
men are employed in coal and tron mining. Fish- 
eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod and whit- - 
ing. Whisky, from barley, is highly profitable. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land eg eke aati 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde the Firth of 
Forth, divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north, 
which provide grouse, deer, hare, ptarmigan hunt- 
ing and salmon and trout fishing. The Lowlands, 
comprising one-tenth of the land, contain three- 
suartate of the population and most of the indus- 

ry. 

Glasgow, third largest city in Great Britain, is a 
great shipbuilding and engineering center. A vast 
hydroelectric expansion program is under way in 
the Highlands, which is expected eventually to add 
one-seventh to the electricity output of Britain. 

- NORTHERN IRELAND . 

Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The country has a population (1951 census, prov.) 
of 1,369,579 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward along the coast of the county of Antrim 
a fine road runs for nearly 100 miles, walled off 
aga e a saa Ber mh 

e Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
& long inlet of the sea, Lough. Foyle, is the city of 
heneee sores oe “tee ok ae ee islands, is 
0) € most famous of lakes, and Lough Ni 
soe ace in toe Ee Isles, z oeen 

sources and Industries. Agriculture—particu- 
larly the raising of livestock and poultry. is the 
largest single industry. The principal crops include 
oats, potatoes, flax, turnips, vegetables, fruit, hay, 
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ufacture and shipbuilding are the chief 
. The former gives direct employment to 
,060 people operating 9800, iS es. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraf engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aera’ waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. , ‘ 
The British pound is the monetary unit, 
has its own Parlia- 


its 
ly a part of the 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil 


Senate of 26, and 

House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 

local matters except such as are of 

Imperial concern or specifically reserved to the 

Imperial Parliament. Northern Ireland. currently 

returns 12 members to the House of Commons at 
Westminster, London. . 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and collected 
by the United Kingdom, which makes deductions 
and remits the remainder to the local exchequer. 

Education and Réligion. Northern Irelahd is pre- 
ponderantly Protestant. Elementary education is 
compulsory, Queens University of Belfast was 


founded 1845. iraNNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of | 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. ‘The. 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou. and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
calor pared of 102,770 (1951 census, prov.). They 

ave their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 


~ @ separate legal existence and a Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor named by the Crown. The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The Channel Islands were the only 
British soil occupied by German troops in World 


, 
y 
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= note The German garrison surrendered May 
4 ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
1951 census, prov.).The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island has its own laws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is cater to 
vacationists from the British Isles, approximately 
600,000 a year. . s 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of S 
guards the entrance to ier Pang 
width of the strait abla, © Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
Possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in height; 
a@ narrow isthmus ‘connects it with the Spanish 
mainland; civil population (estimated 1949), 24,585. 

The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely, 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and has been 
greatly strengthened and made into a base for 
repair and refitment for the British fleet. The area 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine miles. 
The neighboring island of Gozovhas an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino one square mile 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (estimated 
1949), is 310,985, mostly engaged in farming. 


Festival of Britain and Historic Shrines Call Visitors to Isles 


American visitors to England in 1951 were espe- 
cially attracted by a series of exhibitions called 
the Festival of Britain, which presented British 
arts and crafts and industrial products to the 
world. Paramount was the industrial exhibition 
in London, built on a bombed area on the South. 
Bank of the Tharies River, between Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridge. This was supplemented by 
an exhibition of science in South Kensington, one 
of architecture in Poplar, and a book fair in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Entertainment was 
supplied at the new Funfair and Pleasure Gar- 
dens in Battersea. The whole was financed by 
the Government and commemorated the centenary 
of Britain’s first major exhibition, the Crystal 
Palace of 1851. 

Complementary exhibitions were staged in Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff, Glasgow, Belfast; traveling ex- 
hibits visited a dozen cities-by land and-.sea, and 
art festivals and pageants were held in’ a score 
of historic cities, including Stratford and Canter- 
bury, throughout the summer. The Glasgow exhi- 
bition dealt with industrial power, from the first 
steam engine to approaches to harnessing atomic 


SEereys LONDON 


London, for centuries the financial capital of 
Europe and, in the 19th century, of the world, 
remains a city of great interest to western culture. 
Though large areas of historic localities, especially 
near Ludgate Hill and in the original City, were 
bombed by German raiders, ‘it has preserved many 
monuments that"preserve the continuity of Anglo- 
Saxon traditions, *including its historic Houses 
of Parliament and the Tower of London, begun 
by William the Conqueror in the llth century, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. and Westminster Abbey, 
where every English monarch has been crowned 
since William the Conqueror in 1066 and where lie 


* buried kings and queens and many persons nota- 


English history or letters. The ‘chapel of 
VII is the finest example in England of 
Tudor Gothic and contains the tomb of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The House of Lords—in which 
may be seen the double royal throne (the King’s 
chair is slightly higher than the Queen’s)—and 
the House of Commons, are open to visitors 
without charge on Saturdays from 10 A. M. to 3:30 
P.M. Many of these landmarks were damaged hy 
German bombings during the war. A new House 
of Commons building was opened Oct. 26, 1950, 
replacing the original, destroyed by German bombs. 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. James’s 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new ing is 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still ‘‘ac- 
credited to the Court of Saint James.” 


ble in 
Henry 


In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St, James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
@ private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. 


ANCIENT PAGEANTRY 


The Yeomen of the Guard at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs and gowns of the late 17th century, while 
‘learned counsel’? who plead before them are in 
the fashion of the 18th. The green livery and 
black top-hats of the bank messengers are 19th 
century. 

A famous military ceremony known as Trooping 
the Colors is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The State Opening of Parliament takes 
place early in November, when the King rides 

his gilded state coach preceded by an escort 
of Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards along 
streets lined with guardsmen, from Buckingham 
Palace to the Houses of Parliament. 


HISTORIC ENGLAND 


The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The Shakespeare Country is 
about 100 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial, Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’ where motor cars and 
heavy machinery are made. The city library has 
a large Shakespearean collection. At Stratford-on- 
Avon one can still see the house where Shake- 
speare was born, his tomb in the parish church, 
and innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theater was built by 
funds given by Britain and the United States. 
Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington 
Spa which rose on the fame of its saline springs. 
Sulgrave Manor, the home of-Washington’s an- 
cestors, is within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’s 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher. The stone 
steps hip tae 9 to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 


literature. 
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Mediterranean. The . 


“Jevel in the East; 


Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,845,144 square miles— 
include Newfoundland and Labrador.) Flag (uno: 
in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to staff. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic; on the South, the At- 
lantic, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 

York, the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, W 
ton and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 

. Canada includes all 


Greenland 

ward to 141° lonetiaine, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of “of country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles o. rpm and 
41, 809 miles of islands. The 4,00 epee eae 
between Canada and the United iaiates has been 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremel, pee topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, oo 
a lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 

in ‘Quebec, with the ‘fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
the coastline of Newfoundland is 
tugged, particularly in the southwest; the moun- 
tains of New England extend north into Canada 
where they attain to practically the same height 
as_in fost United States. 

Lakes, large and smali, abound in Canada, the 
fresh-water area constituti over 6 per cent of 


United States border. They are important to 
transportation, fisheries and sport. 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 2,060 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 4,460 square miles. 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 
Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square 
miles larger than Lake Ontario. In addition-to the 
Great Lakes, 12 Canadian lakes are more than 
1,100 square miles in extent. Lake Melville, in 
Newfoundland, has an area of more than i. 130 


Square miles, 
Population Figures 


The population of the chief Canadian cities, 
estimated in 1950, follows: 


Montreal ...... 1,420,057 | Calgary ....... 112,262 
MOrOUt) . 05+... 129,978 | London ...,..... 94,027 
Vancouver ..... 385,500 | Halifax ........ 100,000 
Winnipeg ...... 242,380 | Verdun ........ 8,500 
Hamilton ....,. 191,720 | Regina . 72,000 
Ottawa .......- 195,434 | St. Johns...... 2,000 
Quebec ........ 205,115 | Victoria ......: 61,400 
Windsor ....... 121,011 | Saskatoon ..... 52,000 
Edmonton .,... 148,861! Three Rivers. 51,000 


In 1950 estimated seapteleatar of Greater Montreal 
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ation (Govt. estimate 1950), pe yo i i dark 
)—Red field, with shield of coat of 


males and 5,608,119 females; Pee pers 


mile 3.32. Of the m 827 were 5 

2,363,528 were iuapried, 1 0,743 were 
were divorced, 36,201 ee separated and 668 were 
907,741 were Mee 


not given. Of the females 
2,292,478 were married, 354,378 were widowed, 7 
mee 43,936 were separated and 123 were 
n 
Of the total: population (1941) of a ae 
5, 715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 o’ ench 
origin: There remain 2,307,713 comprising the 
following main c Germian, 464 
ian, 305,929; Ecandtoariune 603; Noe 
212,863;' Hebrew, 170,241; PS polish, 167,485; Indian 
and Eskimo, 125,521; Ita » 112,625; Russian, 83 
08; Hungarian, 54,598; Czechoslovakian, 43,913: 
Finnish, 41,683; Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34,627: 
Belgian, 29, T11. 
igration to Canada in recent years has been: 
GR), "9, 194; (1949), 125, 603; (1950), 86,422. 
ths, ‘deaths and marriages are compiled on 
a earns system by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics although the registration continues un- 
der provincial control. In 1949 there were in the 
nine provinces 353,858 live births with a rate of 
-26.9 per 1,000 pop pulation; 121,432 marriages (9.2 
per 1,000); deaths were 121,179 (9.2 per 1,000). 
Quebec was the leader jin births with 116,824 
(30.1 per 1,000): In marriages Ontario held the 
lead with a rate of 9.8 per 1,000 population. a 
had the most deaths, 43, 379 (9.8 per 1,000). 
1949 there were 5,934 divorces (43.9 per 100, ooo 
population). 


Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. The prin 
cipal crops are wheat, oats eer rye, 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and ob fruit 
products are enormous. The woo! yield is consider- 
able. Fishing is a huge commercial enterprise, and 
fresh and canned varieties are an important export. 
The chief kinds of fish marketed are salmon, lob- 
sters, cod, herring, halibut, white fish, —— 
haddock, pickerel, trout and pilchards. Furs are a 
prolific source of income and the fox, mink, musk- 
rat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and nutria are 
raised commercially on large farms. Hydroelectric 
power is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 

um are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of asbestos and nickel and has North 
America’s largest uranium deposits at Beaver 
Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

The most important manufactures and their 
gross value in 1949 were: 


was 1,650,011; Greater Toronto, 1,020,948; Greater | Food and beverages.................. $2,872,336 ,000 
Vancouver, 536, 154; Greater Winnipeg, 320, 120. Iron and steel products.............. 1,408,912,000 
The total urban population of Canada, based | Paper products ........0%..-.,005.5-> 1,091,666,000 
on’ the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compared with Transportation and equipment....... 1,062,903,000 
5,572,058, based on ‘the 1931 census. Non-ferrous metal products.......... 865,398,000. 
Of the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 | Wood products ..................-00- 824,407,000 
BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 38 YEARS 
Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues Expendit’ 
End’ End’, End 
1915 ) 996,604 080) 560,473 53/1998", 842 924,46 838,563 lout. ‘ 
i : i »532 a I ,465) 838,563,341)|/1941..| 1,408,867,000) 3, 
1916. 336, 766,825)1,559,158,377||1929, .| 836,434,988] 818,040,523||1942. .|. 2,074,057, eres Ooo 
1917,.| 573,427,582)2,198,112,710|/1930. .| 814,970,280) 829,493,543||1943. .| 2,819,850,783 5,637,367,739 
1918...) 707,234,565/2,696,221,405/|1931,.| 857,760,934] 881,036,905||1944. .| 2,097,500,0 5,798,687,188 
1919, 889/020,825|2 579,301,188]/1932. .| 851,482,281) 851,117,944||1945. .| 3,098,000,000 6,062,904.900 
1920. .|1,339,571,380)1,665,772,928]|1933..| 827,031,184! ,310,173)|1946 3,265,000,000 5,484,333,000 
1921. .|1, "425, 984° 666/1,195,427,877||1934. .| 809,379,149] 778,231,289]|1947 3,341,223.358 3,910,345,955 
1922, .|1,124,879,873)/1,079,186,627||1935. .| 804,629,050| 797,067,170||1948. .| 3,845,000,000 3,187,000.000 
1923.. 9140121452 812, 496, 604//1936. .| 844,775,143 »834,441//1949. .| 4,006,591,000 3,152,782,000 
1924, .| 837,169,284 788,840,211 1937. .|} 896,596,194 oaaael 85}|1950. .| 3,924,031,000|) 3,356 569,000 
1808.| KiScer eas Gao‘ rollisis:| Sur s8e UM gat Sot one SSE: BOSuaH Sok gBe 380 0 
2,061, 099, “ie 4, * * 
1927 805,701,233| 842,395,027|11940. .11,025,192. 000\1,032, gee. 00 ets 4; oe HOD. we 4 196, 921, aw 
*Estimates. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
March 31 £. March 31 &. March 31) £. March31 £, 
4,063,644,981 1935......, 1944.....| 19,592,000,000 
pecroeects 1945... 23'308'000, bon 
i ae eeee : 1946. . 23,774,000,000 
7698'097, on 1947... 25,770,000,000 
P00. 128 1948 25,620,762,000 
4,420,532,214 1949 5,167.611,000 
7/707, 537,545 "}7'644'952'000 1pee: : > 1430:802,287,000 
“17'665,880,405111934.....” |7'892' 380 00111943. ee ae oo O00 1951... . 25,921,650,000 


.17;822,380,000 
sApproximate. ; 
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ae cts 
Petroleum and coal products 
Total value of all products was “g12, 378, 722, 000. 
The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
apices for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
is by virtue te its Great Lakes connections, 
and its Poe rae ake Rad ig one of 
ie greates ng harbors.on 
tinent. ‘The Port of ‘Mon treal has nine miles ot 
aeer-dratiy wharf, peoramie of decmmaneetna 100 
large ocean steam 

Canada (Jan, cn “1950) had 2,699,612 telephones 
in use, There were 20 telephones to every ed 
persons, the total representing approximately 3 
percent of the world’s telephones (Source AT&T 
The number of licensed radio sets (March 31, Pp aae 
was 2,203,871. 

Civil aviation continued to increase (1949), total 
revenue passenger traffic increasing-from 1, 054, 7178 
to 1,211,149 or by 14.8 percent, Revenue miles flown 
(1949) ‘were 35,925,311. Revenue freight carried 
amounted to 32,852,375 Ibs. One of the world’s most 
important airports is Gander, Newfoundland, op- 
erated by the government for trans-Atlantic air- 
planes fiying the North Atlantic route. The airport 
has an area of one square mile and. 10,000,000 
square feet of paved runways. aye has a nor- 
mal population of approximately 3,000. 

Of the 42,978 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada (1949), 16,603 were 
part of the Canadian Pacific ‘Railway. The other 
principal railways are now, in pursuance of the 
government policy of nationalization, ‘included in 
the Canadian National Railway System. which ha< 
a trackage (1949) of 22,212 miles. In 1949 the 
railways had $3,702,767; 675 capital, gross earnings 
of A ore 397,264 and operating expenses of $831,- 
456. They carried 34,883,803 passengers and 
142° 179, ,431 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been 
(1948), $13,105,352,850; (1949), $14,408,763, 850; 


(1950), $15,745,707,067. 
Fire insurance at risk: (1948), $23, a1. sats, 478; 
(1950), $28, 934, 682. 


(1949), $25,971,300,213; 

he amount of gold. "produced in eax (1950) 
from all primary sources totaled 4,430,612 fine 
ounces valued at $168,540,479 compared with 4,123,- 
518 valued at $148,446,648 in 1949. Virtually 
all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 
Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 
couver. 

Currency and Banking. The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1015 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1950. No new rates were prescribed. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug, 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
panks in commercial fiel Its statement 
of March 31, 1951, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,266, 799,225. 

Commercial bank statements as of March 31, 
1951 compared with 1950 showed assets of 
$9,283,955,051 against $9,015,109,852; liabilities 
$9,266,067,238 against $8,997, 423, 804: deposits $8,- 
342,508,685 against $8,186,594, 047; Post Office and 
Government. Savings’ Bank deposits $31, 661,921 
against $38,754,634. 


History and Government. Canada is an mdependé 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar on 
the whole to the state gqvernments of the United 
States, and with Ottawa corresponding to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the chief legislative, executive and 
judicial seat ‘of. the country. The members of the 
Senate are ne for life by summons of the 


FEDERAL CABINET. i 
(As of Sept. 1, 1951) 

Prime Minister and President of 
cil—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. fhe Far ON 
Minister of Trade 


Minister of aN ink ph bees Gregg. 
Minister of Public Works—Al e Fournier. 
Minister of National Defense Brose e Claxton. 
Minister of Transport—Lionel Chevrier. _ 
Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 
peepee Tae Martin 
ister of Finance and Receiver .General— 
Douglas Charles Abbott. 
Minister. of National Revenue—James Joseph 
nace f the G 
eader o: e Government in the Senate—Wis- 
hart McLean Robertson, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs—Hugues pL 
Minister of Fisheries—Robert Wellington May- 


3 
ecretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 
Bares Pearson. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Stuart 
Sinclair Garson. 


Minister of Resources and Development—Robert 


Henry Winters. 
Secretary of State—F.-Gordon Bradley. 
ter of Mines and Technical Surveys—George 
Prudham. 

Postmaster General—Gabriel Edouard Rinfret. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Wal- 
ter E, Harris. 

The Governor General is Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis (born Dec. 10, 1891), sworn 
in April 12, 1946, 

The British High Commissioner is Sir 


Hon. 
Alexander Clutterbuck. 


Governor-General. The House of Commons: is 
elected directly by the people for terms of five 
years, but the House may be dissolved before a 
term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland. 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, British Columbia 6. 

By the Representation Redistribution Act of 
1947, membership of the House of Commons was 
increased from 245 to 255 to be effective at the fol- 
lowing general election. However, due to the ad- 
mission of Newfoundland to Confederation (en- 
titled to seven members), the number elected June 
27, 1949, was 262, Party membership of the House 
of Commons’ (May 9, 1951) follows: Liberals 184, 
Progressive Conservatives 42, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation 13, Social Credit 10, Independent 
4, Independent Liberal 5, Vacancies 4, 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with 14 other-organ- 
izations June 5, 1940 under the Defense of Canada 
regulations. 

Newfoundland in a national referendum held 
July 22, 1948, chose confederation with Canada by 
a vote of 78,408, against a vote of 71,464 for future 
self-government, Accordingly, Newfoundland to- 
gether with Labrador, its dependency, became the 
10th province of Canada on March 31, 1949, 


Family Allowances Act and Social Security—The 
Family Allowances Act (1944) was introduced as a 
basic social security measure designed to assist in 
providing equal opportunity for all Canadian chil- 
dren. Allowances are payable in respect of every 
child in Canada below the age of 16 years, who 
was born in Canada, or has been a resident for 
,one year, or who has one parent who was domi- 
ciled in Canada for three years immediately prior 
to birth of the child. The allowances, ranging 
from $5 to $8 monthly, are paid te mothers who 
must use them exclusively for the care, education 


LAND AND FRESH WATEE AREA, 


AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


| Area in square miles Population 
rritories Capitals 
Ok Saar 5 Land | Water | Total 1921 1931 19414 
foundland. . .|St. John’s...... 437,013 a5,721| b154,734| 263,033] ¢289,588| d321,819 
Bios Edward erie ied net PP toe a Sane 18 88,615 88,038 95,047 
Nova Scotia. . ae 20,743 325, 21,068) 523,837) 512,846 577,962 
New Brunswic! 27,473 512 27,98: 387,876 408,219 457,401 
Quebec....... 523,860 71,000]. 594,860] 2,360,510} 2,874,662] 3,331,882 
Ontario. .... 363,282 49,300] 412,582) 2,933,662) 3,431,683] 3,787,655 
Manitoba..... = 219,7. 26,789| 246,512 10,118 00,139} 729,744 
Saskatchewan........ 237,975 13,725 51,700} 757,510). 921,785) 895,992 
BIDETA ae. vines s sat 48, 6,485] 255,285) 588,454 731,60 796,169 
British Columbia. ..-. 359,279 Geen 366,255) 524,582 694,263] 817,86 
Yukon Territory...... 205,346 1,730| 207,076 4,1 4,2 4,914 
Northwest Territories.|...... 1,253,438 51,465| 1,304,903 8,143 9,316 12,028 
Ge) ORE in aon Ce ieeoen ...- 183,499,116] 2234,028|b3,845,144\e8, €8,787, 464 |c10,376,786|e11,506,655 


(a)- Excluding coast of Tabrador: (b) Including Labrador; (c) Year 1935; (d) Year 1945; (e) Excluding 
d. - 


“population of Newfoundlan 


5 


‘fi 


oreign 


gnd advancement of the child. On March 31, 1951, 
1,910,192 families were receiving Kf Dircennen 


. and the ict aid during the year ended 

March 31, 195f, vas urapibcnk day ay, Siethanes 
A national system of unemp) 

was established in 1940. Both ta and em- 
yees contribute to the fund. e Dominion 
vernment contributes an amount equal to one- 
th of the combined employer-employee contri- 

butions, and also assumes the cost of adminis- 

tration. Sawer and employees’ contributions 

(up to Dec. 31, 1950) amounted to $737,603,126.31, 
and the Dominion added $147,524,876.86. From 
dan. 27, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1950, benefits payments 
amounted to $310,705,115.45. . _ 

Old Age Pensions were established in 1927 and 
Pensions for the Blind in 1937. Since amendments 
to the Act (1949), maximum pension is $480 per 
year, with Federal Government paying 75 percent 
of cost, Provinces are free to pay more as supple- 
Mental allowance. Age requirement is 70 years for 
the aged and 21 years for the blind. Blind pen- 
sioners are allowed higher maximum income 
old age pensioners. ; 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
rom 15 percent to a surtax maximum of 80 per- 
cent: Exemptions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000; 
Plus $400 for each child. 


Education and Religion. Canada‘ is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
(which include four types—provincially controlled 
Schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools) was 2,576,178 in the 
1948 school year. The census (1941) gave the re- 
ligious population as follows: 


Ae ie WP one. 
io aS 
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RRMA TEMCALHONCS «25s 4.0:s, 0.0104 oiviy a veisibibe pies 4,800,895 
SUPIREMEURGRUNCIL os 5 xia 5 chav ciccen cos ecnny «+. 2,204,875 
MNES ERATIIO a> 52 Lica a0 piv eiwiaie wees ARSED 1,751,188 
BRBGRMOMLCLAMEIA) nv aise cen Ss ccc sels aclvospers 829,147 
Res Todo cide wis ass adve die wees 483,592 
BMBOMEIB ts sie scikin. ws velecye oc cvieg ae OE bs 
PEP OOMBORLNONOSY . 9 cc65 oy civ eesicingese wean 185.65 
ST ered Rui cta ,0/s vie. 2 s(c%s cls o's aac ole ns 80a 168,367 
MRIBOMEILENOGOE. . «kook cee ecaestestes 139,629 
Others, and religion not stated.......... 542,152 

OS Sie ee ee See 11,506,655 


Canada‘a Land of Scenic Beauty, Old 


Each of Canada’s ten provinces offers its own 
unique vacation attractions. 
British Columbia is a combination of majestic 
mountain ranges, rugged coastal inlets and quiet 
countryside. It is a land of special delight to the 
hunter and angler. 
Banff and Jasper National Parks lie in Alberta, 
and draw thousands of tourists annually to the 
“heart of the Rocky Mountains. Lake Louise, near 
Banff, has beer called the most beautiful single 
scene in North America. 
Fishing ranks high in Saskatchewan, while deer, 
bear, antelope and wolves roam the great prairies 
and virgin forests. 
At Churchill, Manitoba, is Canada’s most north- 
ern fortress ruin, Fort Prince of Wales. From here 
the more adventurous vacationist can hunt belugas, 
the great white whales of Hudson Bay. 
About three-fifths of all United States visitors 
cross the Canadian border at Ontario. With over 
one hundred million acres of forests, and 52 dis- 
tinctively different vacation areas, this province 
rovides facilities for almost every conceivable 
ype of holiday. There are more than 750,00 
lakes in Ontario from which the angler may choose. 
In Quebec, the New World’s Normandy, is the 
appeal of a bilingual culture against a background 
of ancient and colorful customs. Quebec City, capi- 
tal of the province, is the only walled city in 
North America. 
New Brunswick combines sea beach with rugged 
cliff, woodland lakes and river shore, rolling farm- 
lands and picturesque villages. It has some of the 
best salmon fishing areas on the continent. 
Nova Scotia is knee-deep in legend. This is the 
Evangeline country, the land of Acadian memories. 
Here also are the apple orchards of the Annapolis 
Valley. There are more white-tail deer per square 
mile in Nova Scotia than anywhere else in North 
America, and the swordfish and tuna angling off 
the coast is world famous. 
Prince Edward Island, Canada’s smallest prov- 
ince, offers inland and deep sea fishing, and boasts 
many fine summer resorts on the hundreds of 
sandy beaches around the province. Newfoundland 
has an abundance of good fishing. 
Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her 27 national parks, consisting of more than 
29,000 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserye in its natural state the grandeur of Cana- 
da’s scenery, and commemorate persons and events 
of outstanding importance in the nation’s history. 


Countries—Commonwealth 


pest a 


Navy—The Royal 
1910. In the past 
Canadian Nav t 
Canadian Naval Reserve and 

Reserve. 


the Royal 


grol 
ponent parts as follows:— 

(a) Active Force is made up of full time, 
professional soldiers. 

(b) The Reserve Force serves on a 
basis and is subject to annual military trai ‘ 
ae The Supplementary Reserve is com of 

ts and individffals required in -the event of 
mobilization to complete the army. 

(d) The Canadian Officers Training Corps is re- 
sponsible for training officer candidates during 
peace and war; ‘the personnel are subject to the 
same obligations in respect of military Service as 
apply to other parts of the 4 

oF The. Cadet Services of Canada consist of 
commissioned officers of the Canadian Army, serv- 
ing on a basis comparable to officers of the Reserve 
Force who are provided for the purpose of admin- 
istering and training the authorized Cadet Corps 
of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canada. 

(f) The Reserve Militia includes units for home 
security duties. 

Additional to but not an integral of the 
Canadian Army as educational and tr: ing estab- 
lishments are:— 

(a) Officially organized Cadet Corps. 

(b) Authorized rifle associations and clubs. 

(c) Such training centers as may be authorized 
from time to time, - 
Service is on a voluntary basis. The strength 
of the Army in World War II at wartime peak 


Cities, Vast Forests, Recreation Areas 


Completion of the Alaska Highway has opened 
up Canada’s last frontier. The highway, stretching 
1,600 miles from Fort St. John, B. C., to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, was opened to tourist travel in 
1948. Of its length, 1,221 miles are in Canada, and 
302 in Alaska. Public camping grounds, service 
stations and other facilities are provided. 
Automobiles and other vehicles (including com- 
mercial) entering Canada for touring and other 
purposes in 1950 totaled 7,032,943, compared with 
6,943,166 in 1949. By provinces the figures were 
(1949 in parentheses): Atlantic Provinces, 1,093,003 
(1,168,718); Quebec, 694,715 (617,371). Ontario, 
4,727,139 (4,653,559); “Manitoba, 84,939 (92,911); 
Saskatchewan, 41,991 (38,786); Alberta, 59,391 
(55,466); British | Columbia, 328,344 (313,564); 
Yukon, 3,421 (2,791) 

Five distinct white stocks are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their | 
forefathers. The Acadians, first. white settlers, | 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own : 
customs and traditions. The Hanoverians settled 
largely in Lunenburg and today their descendants, 
skilled sailors and fishermen, possess one of the 
finest fishing fleets in the world. The Highland 
Scots settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and 
Antigonish counties, and their descendants re- 
serve the kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions 
and cherish the Gaelic language of their forebears. 

Quebec was first settled 1608. It has elongated, 
crooked streets, turreted battlements, casemented 
windows and other medieval aspects. Some points 


of interest to the tourist are: the Fortifications, 
comprising the Citadel, on a: promontory 350 ft. 
gh; the Enclosing Wall, two ‘miles long; 
the three City Gates, part of the city’s 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of, the Plains of Abraham (1759); 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains: 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over- 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament: the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
re these a Rears the ae clash between 
} e French occurred; N 
cs Victoires Church, built in 1688. okey Damas 
‘Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, or 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Ane ae 
Beaupre, founded 1650 by. storm-wearied Bretor 
sailors and annually visited by thousands of pilerames : 


Vionet forks ition pain Tota 
ir m iy 
Office | Canals) Lands | Invest. | Rec’pt; 


$1,000| $1,000] $1, $1,000! $1 
1056} £ i 60,749 2,396:097 
oe or8 i : o9.436 Etter 
77,758| 1 1 75,300| 2,629 846 
80.60: 1 1 107,389 | 2.649.090 
84;512| © 1 1 91.529 2'528.716 
90,000; 1 i 89,100 |3,012,700 


. INot shown separately since 1942. “Estimates. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

VFotai, Warand| Goy’t | Grana 
Ordin’ry |Capitai | Speciat | Owned Ti 
Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-| Exp’nd-| Enter- | Exp’nd- 
ture iture iture 


22; 506,535 | 52 
2,680,990| 16.467 | 113/660'| 8.427 |2,901,844 


Note—The National Detense ditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
Civil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total 
includes other unenumerated items. 

Figures of capital expenditure include cost of constructing government-operated lines, exelusive of the 
Canadian National Railway. Advances to the Canadian National Railway for operating expenses, im- 
terest charges and stock acquired by Dominion Government are included under expenditures for Goyerne 
ment owned Enterprises. 

Includes pensions to blind persons. 

28ince Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration. has been 
charged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. “Family allowances included in 
the grand total. ‘Estimates. “Included in grand total. “Includes war expenditure. “Special expenditure 


only. 
ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 
Year Per Year | i "Per 
Senn f Capita ) Endin Capita 
March 31 Assets Net Debt (|Tazation||March 31 Assets Net Debt Taxation 
| . Dollars Dollars Dollars || ; |, , Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1945..... .|4,413,819,509'11,293,362,018 | 177.79 ||1949..-.../5.174,269,643 | 11,776,134. 152 79, 
1946...... 5,538,440,734 13,421,405,449 | 178.95 |,1950...... 5,106,147,047 11,644,609,199 167.79 
1947..... .|4,650,439, 192/13,047,756,548 192.95 |\1951!...... |5,494,100,000 11,441,100,000 | 200.86 
1948...... (4,825,712,089 |12,371,636,893 190.33 || : { 
TESTO SLES, ‘U. 8.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
= F | Exports to U. S. ieee 
rom 
nap vig Canadian Foreign Total U.S. 
1,196,976,726 $0,462,437 1,227,439,163 1,202,417,634 
887, 676 20,636,491 908,577,167 1,405,296,699 
1,034,226,394 22,371,174 1,056,597,568 1,974,679,178 
1,500,986,721 21,198,086 - 1,522,184,807 1,805,762,735 
1,503,458,711 20,565,586 1,524,024 297 1,951,860,065 
2,020,987 ,630 29,472,453 2,050,460,083 2,130,475,929 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
ay Imports Exports 
ae ae Canadian Foreign 
_Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
BOSD oan oa dele a:en oe 798,795,201| 786,979,941) 1,585,775,142/3,218,330,353 49,093,935 |3,267,424,288 
1946 ..... yi 1,078,933,972 848,345,430) 1,927,279,402/2,312,215.301 26,950,546 |2,339,165,847 
1947... = B 081) 1,011,254,044/| 2,573, 944,125/2,774, 902,355 36,838,055 |2,811,790,410 
1948 . 1,382,202,722)1,254,742,630| 2,636,945,352/3,075,438,085 34,590,583 |3,110,028,668 
1949. _. |1,444,123,667|1,317,083,574| 2,761,207, 241 |2,992,960,978 29,491,856 |3,022,452,834 
1950 .. |. . 11,617,948,42511,556,304,713|3,174,253,138|3,118,386,551 38,686,122 |3,157,072,676 
OLE RSI 1 ETc La eed EE Las FF Ens att had TB ST gel aed Les EE SLs ON a 
Merchandise exports to 
Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 
United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) 
140,517, HI948.. 24. 299,502,200}/1945. ... 963.237,687)|1948...... 686,914,27 
3424s 3961 195 307.449.800 || 1946. ... ) 597,506.17 /1949...... 704.955,72 


189,269,855.1950......| 404,213,449] 1947... ..- 751,198,39,1950...... 469,910,01 


New. Delhi— 1,246,880 square miles 
—Papulation (get census) 361,820,000-—Flag, three 
horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark green, 
with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of white 

Under a constitution adopted Nov. 26, 1949, 
India became a “sovereign democratic republic’’ 
effective Jan. 26, 1950. It elected to. remain a 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations (the 
word ‘British’ being omitted). First President of 
the new Republic is Dr. Rajenrad Prasad, pending 
results of the proposed first general elections. The 
cabinet consists of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh- 
Tu and 13 colleagues. Similar responsible govern~ 
ments function in the provinces. 


units (states). 

Andaman Islands. 204 in number, are in the Bay 
of Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on the main- 
land with an area of 2,508 square miles and a 
population, including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive 
of aborigines). Timber wealth is large. 


Nicobar Islands. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 
have an area of 635 square miles, 

Fam and disease in India take a heavy toll 
of life each year despite measures taken to increase 
food production and control birth and death rates. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat, of 
Rajputana in Central India to the nearly Arctic 
cold of the Himalayas. Approximately 20 percent of 
the area is forested, including sandalwood, teak 
ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
sago, banyan and acacia. 

Population of main communities living in India 
after Aug. 15, 1947 is as follows: 

Hindus (including scheduled castes)... .272,153,365 
Moslems 41,568,797 
RR eile erristy, Ped. v0rs stn ae Cans 3,973,916 


Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 
their 1941 census population are: 


Resources and Industries—India’s agriculture, 
affecting 70% of its people, has failed to provide 
adequate food. The Government is now support- 
ing large reservoir and irrigation projects, pro- 
viding new hydroelectric plants and subsidizing 
new industries. The land raises millet, rice, corn, 
wheat, grain and barley. 1950 production, 43,300,000 
tons. It also raises tea, sugar cane, cotton, ground 
nuts, jute, linseed, coffee and rubber. 

After agriculture, the chief industries are textiles 
(444 mills in 1949); jute (112 mills producing 90% 
of the world’s jute); steel (the annual production 
ranks 7th in world output); cement. Also pro- 
duted are coal, petroleum, lac, chromite, copper, 
iron, mica, magnesite, Manganese. Coal resources 
are considered sufficient for 2,000 years at the pres- 
ent rate of mining. The Tata Iron & Steel Works 
in Jamshedpur (Bihar) is the largest in Asia. 
Nearly all utilities are state-owned and managed. 

Under the Colombo Plan India is allocating 
£58,000,000 ($164,000,000) to railways, river and 
irrigation projects and lending £50,000,000 ($140,- 
000,000) to provinces for economic improvements. 
Large dams and other structures are being built 
at Damodar, Hirakud and Kosi in Bihar. A peni- 
cillin-laudrine plant is planned for Poona and 
shipbuilding at Scindia is being supported. 

Transportation in India, April 1, 1950, consisted 
of 34,022 miles of railroad and 317,000 miles of 

oads, of which 105,000 miles are metalled. Forty- 
eight air routes operate inside the. Republic, 
while internationally India is served by Air Ceylon, 
Air France, BOAC-British, Himalayan, rient, 
KLM, Pan-American, Philippine, Deccan, Qantas, 
Scandinavian, Siamese, Ethiopian, Iranian, Malay- 
an, TWA airlines. 

. The monetary unit is the rupee, divided into 16 
amnas. In 1951 it equalled U. S. 21c. 


x ia ee ee ee 
Republic of India eudest toga 


sys' s 
Foll ’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
i i ons and set June, 


designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence Day. 
The Union of India on that date became a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The new Dominion automati took 
over the charter membership India under British 
rule had held in the United Nations. The Republic 
succeeded the Dominion. 

Under India’s new constitution, the Republic 
will be a democratic secular state. Elections were 
scheduled to be held in 1951, with all persons 
21 years old eligible to vote. The constitution 
is modeled after that of the United States and con- 
tains a similar bill of rights. It provides for a presi- 
dent, elected for a five-year term by an electoral 
college consisting of members of both houses of 
Parliament (Council of States and House of the 
People), and elected members of the lower houses 
of the federating states. A vice-president elected by 
members of both houses presides over the upper 
house, the Council of States. A Council of Ministers 
(cabinet), headed by a prime minister, aids and 
advises the president. The various federating states 
have governors, appointed by the president, at the 
head of state organizations similar to the federal 


system. : 
Untouchability, the age-old stigma im) ees by 
e con- 


India’s caste system, is abolished under 
stitution. 

Political units (States) of India under the 1949 
constitution number 27, as follows: 


Popula- 
State Area tion 
(sq. mi.) (1950) 
ADSABE SY,» Pin. tev Melo et eats 54,084 9,129,442 
BOI: 2 ck ave ek eS eS 70,368 | 40,218,916 
Bombayo*. s2c5 gis.cc Ieergars 115,570 | 35,983,559 
Madhya Pradesh (Central 
Provinces) and Berar...... 130,324 | 21,327,898 
yg Re ae Se 8 Oe 127,768 952, 
ORBEA contigs keene oor ae 59,869 | 14,644,293 
Punjath: <a yen ek © anes 37,428 | 12,638,611 
Uttar Pradesh (United 
PLOVENDES) Hi.5 daly wise ce as 112,523 | 63,254,118 
Wert Bongaloi tii csmk cme 29,476 | 24,786,683 
Hyderabad w3.., wna cen aioe 82,313 | 18,652,964 
(Kashmir and Jammu)...... 84,471 4,370,000 
Madhya Bharat............ 46,710 7,941,642 
WRONG. es Sots erexcraeieres 45 9,071,678 
Patiala and East Punjab 
States Unions. oo i. eye 10,099 3,468,631 
15,297,979 
136, 
9,265,157 
3,577,431 
92,506 
838,107 
229,255 
1,743,992 
89,43 
567,825 
579,058 
649,930 
30,963 


Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sq. mi.; popu- 
lation 135,646, became a protectorate in 1950" ? 

A dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
administration of Kashmir has been before the 
U.N. since 1948. Kashmir is a large predominantly 
(77% ) Moslem state the majority of whose popula- 
tion favor rule by Pakistan, but whose Hindu ma- 
harajah ruler would prefer alliance with India. 


Education and Religion. Nearly 85 percent of the 
Indian people are illiterate. Plans are under way. 
to make education free and compulsory between the 
ages of six and 11 (possibly 14 later). Emphasis is . 
being laid on technical education to train personnel 
for management of new industrial works in the 
country. In 1947-48 there were 164,547 recognized 
institutions of learning with 14,685,054 students; 
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and ' a ued institutions with 284,369 
- Uni i numbered 28 in 1951. 

are 14 main , 12 origin from 

with more than 200 different variations 

in dialect. The government has recommended the 

adoption -of i as the national language, but 


More than 85 percent of the population follow 
the Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution 
guarantees complete freedom of worship to all. 
The remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Parsees. 

India has over 300,000 licensed radio sets. All 
India Radio, in New Delhi, broadcasts in 31 lan- 
guages, 17 of which are foreign. 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. The army’s strength (Jan.-1, 1948) 
was 300,000; navy, 11,850 ratings and officers; air 
force, 8,700. The navy consists (1951) of one cruiser, 
three destroyers, four frigates, six minesweepers 
and a number of small vessels. Six fighter*squad- 
rons and one transport squadron make up the air 


force. ‘ 
: Pakistan 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


Capital, Karachi—Area, 350,000 square miles— 
Pepulation (1951 Census), 75,687,000—Flag, dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
White crescent and white heraldic five-pointed 
star in center, 


Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 


_English is in general use. 


zones in the northeast and northwest corners of |, 


the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the majority of the population. 
Western Pakistan includes the provinces of Punjab, 
North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Sind; Eastern Pakistan includes the eastern three- 
fourths of Bengal and the large Sylhet district of 
Assam. A small number of the princely (native) 
states have acceded to Pakistan. The two zones are 
linked by sea, air and radio-telephone, 

Karachi, the capital, is a seaport in Sind, with 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines land there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and Scan- 
dinavian. 

The riyers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
and nedrly equidistant from each other until they 
ultimately join the Indus which empties into the 
Arabian Sea, Their peculiar features have aided the 
development of the oldest and second largest 
irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20 degrees and 40 degrees north 
latitude, the two zones have three well divided peri- 
ods of winter, summer and rainy seasons. Both 
partake of the generally tropical climate of the 
remainder of the continent, with less variation be- 
tween winter and summer in Eastern Pakistan 
which is generally warm and humid, and has a 
heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 inches 
during the monsoon season, July-September. 

Communications are well developed by rail, 
road and air. The internal road transportation in 
Western Pakistan is a network of first-class 
metalled roads, and even the smaller rivers are 
bridged. The rail-cum-road two-tier suspension 
bridge over the Indus at Sukkur is an outstanding 
feat of engineering. In Eastern Pakistan, although 
the main towns are also connected by railway and 
road, the vast system of internal waterways pro- 
vide one of the most useful and cheapest methods 
of transport. ; 

Although 80 percent’of Pakistan’s population lives 
on farms, there are a-dozen cities which have 
populations in excess of 100,000. Karachi increased 
from 300,000 in 1947 to 1,000,000 in 1950. 

Resources and industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest gran- 
aries in the Fa: #ast..Rice and wheat, staple foods 
of the country, are the two main food crops and 


-other incentives. 


revealed rich deposits 
out OE salt Ma aISAC tains ee 
in Parotaae gst ink es anes 
akistan, as in , near w e 
state-owned and state-managed, but rivate indus- 
try is being encouraged by tax allowances and 


History and Government, Antecedents of the 
Moslem. League had existed side by side with those 
of the Hindu Congress in India for more than 1,000 
years since the Moslems first established an empire 
which reached its zenith under Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jehan during the 17fh century. 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for in- 
dependence, Pakistan India simultaneous- 
ly _became independent sovereign Dominions 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 15, 
1947. The opening meeting of Pakistan’s Constit- 
uent Assembly was held in Karachi Aug. 10, 1947. 
Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of the 
United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

The Dominion’s Constituent Assembly consisting 
of members elected by the legislatures of the prov- 
inces, plans the drafting of a republican con- 
stitution, under which Moslems will be enabled to 
live in individual and collective spheres in accord 
with the teachings of the Quran and the Sunna, 
with adequate provision for the development of the 
religions and cultures of minorities. 

The governor-general is Sir Khawaja Nazimuddin 
who succeeded the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah, for- 
mer leader of the Moslem League (died Sept. 11. 
1948). The prime minister is Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Budget estimates for 1951-1952: revenue, Rs. 
1,162,400,000; expenditures, Rs. 955;300,000. 

Education and Religion. Culturally the Moslems 
form the most homogeneous and predominant group 
in Pakistan, constituting about 70 percent of the 
total. population. The remainder are Hindus of 
various classes and castes, Christians and Parsees. 
The principal language is Urdu, with a number of 
dialects in the various Provinces. Among the im- 
portant-seats of learning are Punjab University in 
Lahore and Sind University in Karachi. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


Capital, Colombo—Area, 25,332 square miles— 
Population (govt. estimate 1948), 7,193,000—Flag, 
dark red with yellow border and finials in corners, 
yellow lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes 
of green and sapphirine at pole. 


Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the Indian 
Ocean 60 miles off the southern. tip of India. Its 
greatest length is from’ North to South, 270 miles, 
and its greatest width, 140 miles. The coastal 
area of the island is flat, but the central part is 
mountainous, with several peaks rising to more 
than 7,000 feet; the highest Pidurutalagala, reaches 
8,281 feet. The climate is hot but dry and healthy 
except in the low-lying jungle regions. There are 
many mountain streams, which are navigable only 
by small river craft. é 


Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island inglude gneiss, limestone, iron, 
manganese, gold, pl: um, nickel, cobalt, copper 
and tin. Industrial production took rapid strides 
after the end of: World War II, and factories were 
established for the manufacture of textiles, extrac- 
tion of refined coconut oil, hydrogenation of oils, 
steel, caustic soda, writing paper, D. D. T., cig- 
arets, rubber goods, soap, porsere spirits and glass. 
The principal agricultural products, and also ex- 
ports, are tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, cacao, cinna= 
mon, citronella and tobacco. Ceylon is building a 
hydroelectric plant at Laksapara to develop 125,000 
kw., costing £12,000,000 ($33,600,000). An irriga- 


tion project at Gul Oya will provide a double crop 


for 30,000 acres and open 100,000 acres of jungle. 
The monetary unit is the Indian rupee. 


. Foreign trade (monthly average in rupeés): 


; cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan is the largest pro- Imports Exports 
- ducer of jute in the world, the 2,000,000. acres de- eet Sean ena Syed 
voted to it producing an average yield of 6,500,000 1950 97'000'000 130°000,000 


bales annually. Next in importance is cotton which 
comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an annual 
output of 1,500,000 bales. Tea and oil seeds also 
are exported in quantity. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, flour milling 
and other food processing. The western zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
enlarging the manufacture of products utilizing 
jute, cotton, hides and skins. It is giving govern- 
ment support under the Colombo Plan to projects 
costing £34,000,000 ($95,200,000) through 1953. 
Waterlogged land is being reclaimed at. Rasul. 
£18,000,000 ($50,400,000) is being used to support 
new industries. In 1950 exports were valued .at 
Rs 3,000;000,000. The monetary unit, the rupee, 
equalled U. S. 3044c. 


History and Government, Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by Sinhalese, colonists 
from the valley of the Ganges in India who immi- 
grated about 543 B.C. and whose descendants still 
form three-fourths of the population. In later 
periods there was a wave of Tamil immigrants from 
Southern India whose descendants account for 
one-tenth of the population. The island was 
settled by the Portuguese (1505), but captured 
from them by the Dutch (1658). The British an- 
nexed the island to the presidency of Madras, 
India (1796), and it became a Crown colony under 
the Treaty of Amiens (1802). A commission under 
Lord Soulbury proposed (1945) a new constitu- 
tion for Ceylon on the British model. This con~ 
stitution was promulgatéd by Order in Council 


300 Foreign Countri 
1946). Following this transition, the island was 
granted sae ae Cn ie by Royal Assent 
, effective ray > 
The constitution provides for universal suff. 
and a Parliament composed of a Senate, with 
members, and a House of Representatives, with 101 
members. The administration of the island is in 
the hands of the Governor-General, H.-E. Lord 
pals, who is aided p A iaaag? uncil. A Cabi- 


Co 
t, elected (Sept. 26, the State Council 
Pe bended by Se Btephen Sennanayake, Prime Min- 


ister, and Minister of both Defense and External 


Affairs. 


of schools, including Eng 
and Tamil, are included 


The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
southwest, consists of 12 coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population of 93,000 
(1946). The islands produce coconuts, fruit and 
edible nuts. and millet. Under the constitution 
(1932) a People’s Assembly composed of 33 members 
and a Cabinet of four members were established. 
The Sultan of the islands is Amir Abdul Majid Didi. 


British Malaya 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 


-and the two British settlements of Malacca and 


Penang with Province Wellesley. Singapore became 
@ separate Crown colony April 1, 1946, when the 
former colony of the Straits Settlements was dis- 
solved and the interim Malayan Union formed. 
Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High Commissioner, except in religious matters. 

Area of the Federation is approximately 50,650 
square miles: population (estimated 1949), 4,908,- 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 

FORMER FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


arom.) (ate 1948) 
State sq. m st. 
Perak’...... is < 5 954,000 
Selangor ..... 3,160 711,000 
Negri Sembilan 2,580 268,000 
Pahang 13,820 250,000 
US 40 aR Aer 27,540 2,183,000 
FORMER UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Area Population 
State (sq, mi.) (Est, 1948) 
Johore See eta bene 7,330 738,000 
OL Se OS Seer 3,660 554,000 
MOE Pry hy Wier tay ess 4 wie Vn 310 . _70,500 
ETTIOATI OR eis e ss ae ov gee ts 5,750 449,000 
| ee 5,050 226,000 
1 DRS AG See 2,100 2,037,500 


The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- 
tion (1948), 446,500; Malacca’s area is 640 square 
miles, population (1948) 239,000, 

Johore had been a protectorate of Great Britain 
since 1885; the other unfederated states were 
transferred from Siam to Great Britain by treaty 
in 1909. 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being cocoanuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra 
eamphor and nepah and oil palm. 

One of the richest tin deposits is in the Kinta 
valley in the state of Perak. The Malay States 
are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees about fifty 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil and 
rubber trees practically cover the Malay States. 


FORMER STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; SINGAPORE 


The former Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, 
comprised the settlements of Singapore, including 
the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island; Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan. The area was 1,356 square 
miles, population (1941), 1,435,895. When the Set- 
tlements was dissolved and the Malayan Union 
pee in 1948, Labuan was transferred to North 

orneo,. 


Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, was the 
capital and chief port of the Settlements. It now 
is a separate Crown Colony. 

Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the 
Strait of Malacca, which extends tween the 


Ceylon; Malaya; 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


British N Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
aréa, with pbodiation (est. 1949) of 345,000, in- 
cluding Labuan with- 9,000. Mi edans 
on the seacoast, and aboriginal tribes inland. The 
island of Labuan, 35 square miles, was re-united 
with Borneo (1946) when ~the former Straits 
Settlements was ved. 

a ae Be ae timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
x ucts. 

The Britis governor of Nerth Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 

alaya. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated: 
(1949), 41,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. : 


Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population is 546,385 
(census 1947). The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum. - 


Aden, a Crown.Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (1946) 
was 82,359; for the entire Protectorate, 730,880. 
It is the principal commercial center for the 
Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 


Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock, husbandry. 


British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841) lying at the mouth of the Canton River 
90 miles south of Canton, China. The island is 11 
miles long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total 
area of the colony, including the New Territories 
and the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1950) 
is 1,857,000. 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 
way between the East and the West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. During 
1951 U. S. efforts to cut shipments of war materials 
to Communist China via Hong Kong were only par- 
tially successful. Shipments through Hong Kong 
to Portuguese Macao were reported reaching China. 


Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Asia Minor, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 
miles north of Egypt. Its area is 3,572 sq. mi., and 
population of 480,000 (1949). It has been admin- 
istered by England since 1878; first under an 
agreement with Turkey, then annexed in 1914, 

The legislative council was suspended (1931) and 
Firmen fea powers conferred on the Governor-in- 

ouncil. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. About one-third, chiefly among 
older age groups, are illiterate. Turkish customs 
and laws prevail. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
barley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production, including iron pyrites and 
asbestos, also is important. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta, 


Union of South Africa 


Capital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles~ 
Population (U. N. est. 1949}, 12,112,000-—-Flag 
three horizontal stripes, orange, white and blue; 
in the center of the white stripe the former Orange 
Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack and the 
Transvaal Vierkleur, 

Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, 
Dominion within the. British Commonwealth of 
Nations, occupying the southern portion of Africa, 
includes the former Colonies of the 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. The former German territory of South 
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West. Africa is adininistered nion 

mandate from the U, N. wih. ee 
Province ~ Pop. 1946 Sq. Mi. Capital 

4,271,631 110-450 Pretoria 


The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 
Union’s Lericavure meets in Cape tone oa 


Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
‘Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is an important crop, and‘its export due to great 
variations in production is handled on a quota 
system. Merino wool also is exported on a very 


Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 


the four Provinces. 

In the national elections (May 26, 1948), the 
National party and its ally, the Afrikaner, won 
by 4 majority of five votes over Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts’ United party and its allied 
Labor party. The Prime Minister is Dr. Daniel 
Francois Malan, National party leader. The next 
general election is to be held in 1953. 

Budget estimate for 1951-1952: revenue, £174,- 
078,000; expenditures, £182,043,000. 


Education and Religion. There are eight universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown and 
Potchefstroom, with an average enrollment ex- 
ceeding 20,000 students. Primary education is free 
to all citizens and compulsory for European chil- 
dren over seven years of age. 


Defense. The defense system makes every Euro- 
pean citizen between 17 and 60 years of age eligible 
for military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle for 
those between 21 and 25 years. 

The Naval Service comprises one destroyer, three 
frigates, two fleet mine sweepers, one mine layer 
and a number of smaller vessels, 

The air force maintains contact. with the Royal 
Air Force. 

South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884) ,’occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to.Angola. It covers an area 
of 317,725 square miles and has a population (esti- 
mated, 1947), of 341,450. It was conquered by the 
armed forces of the Union in the World War (July 
9, 1915), The territory still is administered by the 
Union under a. mandate from the League of Nations, 
which transferred its records to the U. N. when it 
dissolved. : 

SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

A Condominium, administered jointly by Great 

Britain and ’Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 


344. we « 
pas British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to -Somal- 
iland, north to Ethiopia, west to’ Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
mates and population (1948) /5,373,078, largely 
native. ' 

The northern part of the country, three-fifths 
of the whole, is arid and comparatively waterless. 
Most economic production is centered in the south, 
a@ low coastal area and a plateau varying from 3,000 
to 10,000 feet. Five million acres in the Highlands 
are reserved to Europeans. The main products are 
coffee, tea, sisal, dairy products and 
minerals. 


Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. 


cereals, 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
enya, with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
n , Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kioga and Lake George and 
pare of Lake Albert, also the Nile from Victoria 

yanza to the Sudan. 


Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
Square miles of water. The population (1948) is 
4,955,176, largely native. Victoria is. the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 

uperior. 

‘anganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British (1918), the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It reaches 
from the eoast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa 
to Victoria Nyanza.. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(1948 census), 7,412,327. 

Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for big 
game hunting. There are many huge extinct vol- 
canos'such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and Ngoro. 
~The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 


4 minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum 

J salt, tale, enaenes aries ereonite: aS a a epere era ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 
g eee petty. we aes South African pound. 
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i fact ees Seow BG lee British South Africa 

o 1947 $414,000,000 $111,000,000 South Rhodesia lies £ he 

$ i94g 102 Oy one Daan oe outhern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
" »100, »100, Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
“ 1949 226,049,291 111,296,198 Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
4 History and Government. The Union is consti- | Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
Le tuted under the South Africa Act passed by the | West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
5 Parliament of the United Kingdom (Sept: 20, 1909), | an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
: and came into actual existence (May 31, 1910). timated 1949) is 2,021,900 and includes 115,500 
E The legislative power of the Union is vested in | Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
; the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the | other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
é King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. | cultural country, especially adapted to European 
P +There is an elected Provincial Council,in each of | Settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 


The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the fo: of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 “feet 
high by, 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance’ between 
the‘two parallel walls. The falls are broken into 
four parts. In the rainy season as much as, 100,- 
000,000 gals, per minute are their estimated ca- 
pacity. David Livingstone found the falls in 1855, 


‘The Cape to Cairo Ry. crosses below the falls on a 


bridge 650 ft. long, (500 ft. span) 450 ft. high. 
Southern Rhodesia was under the. administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 1889 
to 1923 when the country was annexed to the 
British Dominions. A new form of Goyernment was 
established with a Governor, assisted by a Legisla- 
ture which has full control over internal affairs. 
The Legislative Assembly consists of 30 members 
and sessions must be held at least once a year, 
Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome ard asbestos is considerable, 


Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when the 
office .of Governor was established with an’ Execu- 
tive Council and subsequently a Legislative Council. 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 

lateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 

arming and grazing. Tke population was. esti- 
mated (1949), at 1,700,000, including more than 
32,000 Europeans. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 

copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese, 


Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles, including 10,575 of water, with a 
population (estimated 1949) of 2,450,000. Tea, 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
population (1948) of 556,390, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape Province on an eleyated 
plateau. Stock raising is most important. Products 
are wool, wheat, cereals. The territory is governed 
by a Resident Commissioner under the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. White people are not permitted to 
own. land. “5 

Bechuanaland, area, 294,020 square miles; popu- 
lation of 294,000, including 2,320 Europeans and 
1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; ’is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between Southwest Africa ard 
the. Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. Cattie 
raising and dairying are the chief industries. 

Swaziland, with 6,704 square miles, and 9 pop- 
lation (estimated 1948) of 185,210, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported and 
prospecting is under way in other minerals. 
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British West Africa 


ppacet lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
Dahomey (French) on the ft 
The hinterland stretches back 
West Africa. The tin and lead industries are old 
and Valuable. Railroad development has been rapid 
‘because of the mines. The chief exports are, 
besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, 
cocoa, hides.and skins, rubber and peanuts. 
Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor, Central Legislature, and Legislative Coun- 
cil, It has an area of 338,593 square miles and a 
population, including the Cameroons (estimated 
1949), of 25,000,000. It received a new constitution 
ping a ereer Tole in government to the natives, 
y i, : 


__ British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est.. 1948), 1,027,000, lies between British 
he ea and the French Cameroons in Western 

rica. 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I,the Cameroons 
now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is 
tapid toward building up valuable agricultural 
production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and 
palm oil. Ivory is an important product. = 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal anda 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
It extends northeast for 250 miles from the coast. 
The river is navigable for ocean-géing steamers 
for a considerable distance at all seasons. The 
colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Square miles and a population (estimated 1949), 

ene Bathurst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the 
capital: 


Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
210 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has one of the finest sea- 
ports in West Africa, with an excellent harbor and 
a ndVval coaling station. The colony has been in 
British possession since 1788. The hinterland forms 
the British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which ex- 
tends inland about 180 miles. The area of the 
colony and protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the 
population es ape 1949) is 2,000,000. 

The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


The Gold Coast, a Colony and Protectorate, lies 
along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. Its area is 
78,802 square miles (including Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories). The population (census 
1948) is 3,735,682. 

Manganese output (1951) averages 70,000 tons 
per month, second only to the USSR. 


Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate, 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. The British portion, 13,041 square 
miles and 382,768 population (census 1948), is at- 
tached for administrative purposes to the Gold 
Coast. Accra is the capital. 


Ashanti is due north of the Gold Coast, and the 
Northern Territories are north of Ashanti. These 
countries have enormous wealth in their forests, 
and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is being 
fostered. The chief exports are cacao, gold and 
diamonds. The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square 
miles and population (census 1948), 823,672. The 
area of Northern Territories is 30,486 Square miles, 
population (census 1948), 1,077,138. 


Minor African Possessions 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
Square miles, and 700,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans, is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Italian Somaliland on the East. The chief town is 
Berbera and the products skins, resin, gum, goats 
and sheep. 


Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established 
(1890) by agreement with Germany and France. 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate (census 
1948) is 265,872 (Zanzibar, 150,943; Pemba, 114,- 
929). The people are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of. cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,< 
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Once part of the former German colony | 


000 trees devoted to that . Coconuts. 
Tope, S08D, dil, jewelry and mats are 
manufactures. : 


Stee caw an island in oe yee 

and a at gene (estimated 1949) of 450,000. 

Louis the capital and chief seaport. 

ae is eee un ae bee ae g tbe 3 
so orted, sq. mi. iego 

Gareia (ou Islands) are chief dependencies. a 

tributary 


great strategic value. 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of, St. ena, 
is noted. for its sea turtles. Population (1950), 200. 


Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South Ameri 
difficult for boats to reach because of its rugg' 
shores, forms one of the loneliest places on the 
globe. About 230 perne, descendants of ship- 
wrecked sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get 
a rude livelihood there. Sheep, geese and bullocks . 
are reared and there are plenty of fish. The island 
is an important meteorologi and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
—Population (Govt. estimate 1950), 8,185,539— 
Flag, Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in 
top corner of hoist above -large seven-pointed 
star; Southern Cross constellation on fly. 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’, (or including Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian’ Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the South. 

Geologically one ‘of the oldest continents, 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent, a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7/328 ft.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 
mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (Est. 1950): ‘ 


Area sa. mi Population 


New South Wales............. 309,433 3,225,242 
ViCbOr ie < sscertays desler <aiehamhiks arcpere 87,884 2,202,869 
Queensland: Fo iwisanwrelc sake me 670,500 1,183,792 
South Australia. . 380,070 700,257 
Western Australia 5,920 557,918 
Tasmania ..i..... : 26,215 279,386 
Northern Territory......... - 523,620 15,303 
Australian Capital Territory... 93 20,772 

Total: s.ctw sidan fajantnsaee 2,974,581 8,185,539 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane: South 
Australia, Adelaide: Western Australia, Perth: 
Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; Aus- 
tralian Capital Terr., Canberra. _ 

Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the bush. 
He is a soft bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in 
length when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young eucalyptus 
leaves on which he lives. 

The platypus, which is equally at. home in the 
water or on land, is one of only two creatures 
known to science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other’ is the Australian 
echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo and the 
spotted native cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and 
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dumb; barking and eee? lizards; house-building 


rodents and fish the, having a lung 
well as gills. Birds of brilliant Plumage are 
numerous. Parrots, red, green and yellow, fly 


in i 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam where. few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over and lakes in flocks of almost un- 


t most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, mf aks fire with sticks, throwing. boom- 
erangs, and Eilling Kangaroos and other game 


with spears. 


Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations and her value of 
industrial production has overtaken that of the 
land. In 1951. there were 970,000 workers and 
owners in factories, against 465,000 on the land. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1 billion lbs., 
Australia produces 27% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one, of 
the world’s largest wheat producers; about two- 
thirds of Australia’s annual wheat crop of 200, 
000,000 bu. is exported. Other important primary 
industries are sugar, wine, fruit, vegetables, grains, 
mine products (gold, coal, copper, iron, silver, 
tin, zinc). 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, clothing, 
motor cars and engines, aircraft, ships, loco- 
motives. In 1948-1949 factories totaled 40,070; 
output was £1,425,025,000. 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, paper 
and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, linen, 
sacks and hessian (Asia). Exports in 1949-1950 
totaled £613,700,000; imports, £538,119,000. 

History and Government. Australia nas been set- 
tled since 1788. The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan. 1, 1901, enjoys Dominion status and is gov- 
erned on the Federal plan with a Parliament con- 
sisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In the general elections, April 28, 1951, the 
Liberal-Country party coalition retained power, 
holding 69 of the 123 Representatives seats, and 32 
of the 60 Senate posts. Government policy is de- 
signed to encourage private enterprise and 
strengthen Australia’s relations with the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and aims 
to build up with the latter the same relationship 
as exists within the Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Governor-General is William J. McKell (ap- 
pointed Jan. 31, 1947). The British High Com- 
missioner is Edward J. Williams. The Prime Minis- 
ter is Robert G. Menzies. 

According to the 1950-1951 budget, expenditures 
were estimated to total £691,000,000; revenue 
£631,000,000, sales tax £51,000,000, excises £70,- 


10,000. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, includi the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some~cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A Maternity Act provides for the payment of 
a bonus far every child born in Australia. Social 
security measures include Child Endowment 
payments for children under 16. ; 

The Australian Commercial Counsellor is lo- 
cated at the Australian Embassy, 3148 Cleveland 
Aye., N. W., Washington, D.C. Government Trade 
Commissioners are located at 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and 440 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Australian Information Bureau 
is maintained af 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Director: R. mM. Younger. 5 : 

Pan American Airways is one of the lines serv- 
ing Australia. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are seyen universities plus two 
University Colleges: New England University Col- 
Jege and Canberra University College. Church of 
England claims 44.4% of the population, the re- 
mainder being distributed as: follows—Roman 
Catholic, 22.3%: Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Metho- 
dist, 11.8%. 

Defense, An extensive five-year defense expan- 
sion program was begun in July, 1947, involving all 
three services. Under the National Service Act, 
1951, compulsory military training for 18-year-old 
men was inaugurated. 

The fleet, 1951, consisted of two 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers, one 7,000-ton cruiser, 10 destroyers, two sloops, 
32 minesweepers, 12 frigates, six L.S.T.’s, a 14,- 
000-ton aircraft carrier and minor vessels. A build- 
ing program will enlarge the Navy to 115 ships. 
-A repair base and store depot. with a graving 
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303 
dock large enough to accommodate battl wi 
opened in Sydney (1945) and there is an additional 
jlable at Brisbane. 
The a a a the Royal Australian 


; Air Force 
is schedule increased to 13,492 personnel 
by June 1952. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


Papua and New Guinea, originally two separate 
territories is, since 1945, administered by Australia 
as the U.N. Provisional “Administration of Papua- 
en Se: Principal products are copra and 


Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
Sq. mi.; population (est. 1947), 300,000. 


Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,800 square miles, Buka, 190 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population estimated roughly at 
1,000,000, including outlying areas where no count 
has been made. The non-indigenous population 
(estimated June 1947) was approximately 7,000. 


Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914), It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
of 800. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 


Nauru Island, formerly German, mandated by 
the League of Nations to the British Empire, was 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
(Oct. 22, 1947) administered by Australia,’ New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population is 2,855 (census 1947). 
It has valuable phosphate deposits. 


Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 


Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles from western Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, were sched- 
uled to come under Australian administration in 
1951. The islands are used by airlines. 


Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
euthority of the Commonwealth of Australia in 


New Zealand 
DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,416 square miles— 
Population (1951 Census, provisional), 1,939,703— 
Flag, blue ground with Union Jack, four five- 
pointed red stars with white borders on the fly. 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing British Dominion of the South 
Pacific Ocean, lie between the parallels of 34° and 
48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east longi- 
tude, about 1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. 
Including the remote islands in the North and the 
Ross Dependency in the far South, the reach of 
New Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica, 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of 307 square miles). Islands: annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue. Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (@ total area of 212 square miles), so 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,935 
square miles. ; 

New’ Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate. in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing. Off the northern 
peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has resulted 
in several world records. 

The South Island of New Zéaland presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
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(highest point. Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
Le Sep ees Pe On the eastern 


. side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in the coastline, their glaciers and 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the densely 
forested foothills. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is’ pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the sheep 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 


taken first place. Two-thirds of the surface of the 
country is suitable for farming. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley are principal crops. — 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 


' gold, and silver. 
A 


uckland and Wellington are chief ports. 
Monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 
Foreign trade’ (monthly average in pounds): 


ports Exports 
TTA GIA wiolera¥e.o{d voi sad. +.+\p06 10,730,000 10,700,000 
DOIN sIigisis eee duly « ma-<’e ee 0,680,000 12,270, 
CTOs bats wialeroyy.¢ <6 eaetiag 9,976,000 12,280, 
Fe 6 at A Se Sa a 15,210,000 


History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered (1642) by’ Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed (1840) with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions “RS eee 1853 and the Colony became 
@ Dominion in m ‘; 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several, centuries ago. 
Their number (estimated 1950) is 117,861. 

The Government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the King of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Bane Serena Bernard C. Freyberg 

appointed Sept. 5, 1 : 

‘ Tn national elections Dec. 1, 1949, the 80 seats in 
the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party 46, Labor 34. The Prime ster is 
Sidney G, Holland. 

Budget estimate for year ending March 31, 1951 
listed revenue at £167,790,000; expenditures, £166,- 
245,000. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 
tive April, 1939, The act provided for superannua~ 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
@ national health service. All persons 16 years ot 
age and more are required to pay a_charge on 
salaries, wages and other income, The Government 
and New Zealand Corporations also contribute to 
the general operating fund. A national free medi- 
cine plan went into effect May, 1941. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of universities 


‘in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and Auck- 


Jand. Church of England jis the dominant faith. 


Defense. There are regular forces representing 
Army. Navy and Air Force, and a Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. A system 
of compulsory military training was introduced in 
1950 for those attaining 18 years of age. 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands.in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces (Aug. 29, 1914). 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920), but now 
is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of. about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population of the two 
(September 1949) aggregated 77,046. The chief ex- 
ports ate copra, bananas and cocoa, 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly : part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926), and became a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1949), 1,434. 


British Oceania 


. Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7,036 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1949), of 284,950, including more than 
5,000 Europeans. They are situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, due east of Northern Australia. 
The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
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ng: Islands, form a Pro- 
tected State, with an area of 250 square miles, and 
a Wer sata (1948) 45,558. The native Queen 
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" SOLOMON ISLANDS 


and a ulation (1948) of 95,000. e 
tn the : uadal Th 


islands group are G 
San Cris New G ¥: eul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Ga- 


nongga, Gizo, Rendova, 8 
nell, Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson. 

Exports: copra, ivory, huts, and trochus shell. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a Pro- 
tectorate (1892) and, at the request of the native 
Governments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. e Colony in- 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1948) 124. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brough¢ 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
the Pitcairn group. 


NEW HEBRIDES 


New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square miles. 
Population: native, 50,000 (estimated): white 
(1948): British, 320; French, 900. Chief products 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Banks (309 square miles) and Torre 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Secrlone 


British West Indies and 
Other American Possessions 


s , Ages elec: 

Jamaica situated in the Caribbean Sea, 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and ieee 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,411 square miles and population (estimated 
1949}, 1,389,000. Attached to Jamaica for adminis. 
trative purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(population, 6,500; area, 166 square miles), and 
Cayman Island (population, 7,000; area, 100 square 
miles). The capital is Kingston. The Governor is 
Sir John Huggins (appointed July 6, 1943). 

The climate, ranging from 80 to 86 on the coast 
to 40 degrees in the mountains has attractions for 
winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75 percent of 
the peace-time tourists are American. The island 
figures largely in the history of the Buccaneers of 
the West Indies before and during the time of Sir 
Henry Morgan, once ‘its governor. Port Royal, old 
pane a ube pirate. pbshe rere a to the harbor, 

y has been the vic’ 
severe storms m of earthquakes and 
e principal products are sugar-cane, coffee 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, : 
citrus fruits and cigars. ae oe ae 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Wi 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north Tatitame el 
area is 166 square miles; the population (esti- 
mated 1948), 198,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 
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The Bahama Islands comprise nearly 700 islands 
and over 2,000 cays and rocks, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America, Nassau, on the Island of New. 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The land area of the 
group is 4,404 square miles; the population is 76,- 
620 (census 1948). Nassau is the capital. 

Sponges, crawfish, salt,- tomatoes, shell, sisal, 
strawwork, hardwoods and lumber are the chief 
sources of revenue. Fruit growing is being de- 
veloped. Trade is heaviest with the United States. 

The Governor General is Sir George R. Sandford 
(appointed 1949). 


‘The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local Government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305). The population (estimated 
1948) is 256,000. St. George’s on Grenada Island is 
the capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra. 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. Sea Island 
cotton grown on St. Vincent is considered the best 
in the world. St. Vincent also is famous for its 
arrowroot. 

Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
’ southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands. of Antigua. 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero,.and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 square 
Miles, population (est. 1949) is 109,000. 
The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 


2 , tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
; (Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
+ salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was- settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who’.were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area-is 21 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1949), 36,770. 
Hamilton. is the capital. 

A perennial garden, with a dozen winter hotels 
and famous beaches, Bermuda is a favorite winter 
resort for Americans. 

F The soil is prolific, large quantities of lily bulbs. 
‘ bananas, onions, potatoes and green vegetables 
being grown, Fish are plentiful around the coasts. 

Bermuda is.a colony with representative govern- 
ment: its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 

5 assembly of 3°, members is elected. There is also 
: an Executive Councii of seven. members and a 
iy Legislative Council of nine members, both councils 
appointed by the Crown. The governor is Sir 
Alexander Hood (appointed 1949). 
The right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
r the right to hold public office was granted to 
women (1944) by the Legislative Councii. 

There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
heritance. The currency, weights and measures are 
British. 

Once autoless, the island now permits the use 
of cars. ‘The law (enacted 1946) permits the 
operation of 10-horsepower private cars and taxis 
with a speed limit of 15 miles an hour in the city 

g and 20 miles in the country areas. The importation 
of second-hand cars is forbidden. - 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany, logwood 
= chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
United States. : 
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Tis area is 8.867 


‘ are miles, and population 
(estimated 1948),' 62, ap 


. Belize is the capital. 
GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the north shore o: 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
partially elected legislative body. The area is 83 
square miles; the population (estimated 1949 
414,100. Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many: beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kaietur, generally conceded to> 
be the tallest*in the world with a drop of 2,000 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but ther 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im~ 
portant export, besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their in value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 4,618 square miles, the population 
(estimated 1948) is 2,250. Wool is exported. 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile tefuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,450 square miles. The population (estimated 
1946) consists of 700. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles— 
Population (Govt. estimate 1949) 12,000,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. 


Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20” north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles, 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on 
the East and South by Pakhtunistan, bordering the 
North West Frontier and Baluchistan; and Pakis- 
tan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass. from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 


, Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusively 
an agricultural country, producing with the aid of 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
country, furnishing the Afghans their chief meat 
diet while the fat of its immense tail is a substitute 
for butter. The casteroil plant, madder, and the 
asafoetida plant abound, Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits, nuts 
and ghi. The imports are cotton, textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Cop- 
per, lead and iron are found in the country. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or pony 
back along the seven important trade routes.’ The 
chief trade route is through Khyber Pass. A 
program of construction of modern roads and irri- 
gation systems is under way. 

The monetary unit is the silver afghani. 


History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as ‘‘Aryana’’; in 
the Middle Ages as ‘‘Khorasan.’’ Pukhtuns (Pash- 
tums) comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 
36.7%; Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional «monarchy. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of 60 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National As- 
sembly of 120 elected members. The reigning King 
is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1914). He mar- 
ried (Nov. 7, 1931) his cousin» Umairah, daughter 
of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan; and ascended the 
throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on the assassination of his 
father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. King Zahir pre- 
claimed a new constitution (1932) under which 
slavery and forced labor are forbidden and a Coun- 
cil of State is created. All Afghan men oyer 20 
may vote. 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army ser- 
vice. The University of Kabul was established “in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushto and Persian. 
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ribal ization of the Bedouin is elly 
Islam 1s the predominant religion, but under. the owing way to the communal Beton on at ceatie 


maa constitution there is complete religious free- 
om. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 to 40. | 


Albania 
SHQIPERIA 


Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948), 1,175,000—Flag, 
red, with black double-headed eagle. 


Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the Fast and South, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the West. Ms iB an exclusively agricultural and 
stock raising state. 

re eulntly the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 

north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear gold- 
embroidered jackets and wide sashes over plaited 
knee-length white skirts almost as full as a ballet 
dancer’s. - f 

Kesources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles, 
Sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleura, A one-year 
plan*was imaugurated (1947) to develop farming, 
light industry, build new roads and power stations 
and to modernize mines. . 

Thete are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 

Monetary unit: Albanian franc. 


History and Government. Albania has been the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fied 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen, Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the-elections of 
Dec., 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Dr. Omer Nishani was chosen president with 
Hoxha prime minister and ldader of the National 
Liberation Movement, the sole party. 

Albania’s association, with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations. They 
voted against its admission to the U. N. In June, 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. 


Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems; followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but.schools are few. 


Andorra 


Capital, Andorra—Area, 191 square miles—Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages—Fiag, blue, 
yellow, red (vertical). 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806), It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop, It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government, 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
ean Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 
ndustry. 

Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabia 


Area (estimated), 1,350,000 square miles—Popula- 
tion (estimated), 10,000,000. 2 


Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of, Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
West, the Arabian Sea on the South and the Per- 
sian Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. Nearly 
one-half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible 
except in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
oases Or Oases-groups scattered throughout the land. 

The political, economic and social life of Arabia 
varies from the unplanned roving of nomadic 
Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior to the more highly developed civilization 
of Mecca, Medina and Jedda. The patriarchal, 


and principalities. 


The Arab League 


The Arab Sfates formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945 for the purpose.of main~- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Irag, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon and Yemen. Provision was made for ad- 
mission of the Arab portion of Palestine, upon 
achievement of independence. 


Saudi-Arabia 
Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 

Capitals, Mecea and Riadh—Area, 1,100,000 square 
miles—Population (Govt. estimate 1948), 6,500,000 
—Flag, green with white sword below an excerpt 
from Koranic text in white Arabic characters. 

Descriptive. Saudi-Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest_of countries, it cannot boast 
a single lake or river. : 

The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 
120,000) and Riadh (population, 60,000). Medina, 
second sacred city of Islam, has 45,000. 


Resources and Industries. The products are 
dates, wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab 
cloaks, besides cameis, horses, donkeys and sheep. 
Some hides, wool and gum are exported. 

The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., 
composed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated (1951) at 685,000 barrels per day.- An 
extensive modernization program is under way in- 
volving health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, 
airports and electrification of cities, largely paid 
for out of fees for oil concessions. Medical care 
and medicine are free, 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi-Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. Damman also is 
the coastal terminal of a railroad to Riadh, near 
completion in 1951. 

The riyal is the official monetary unit. 


History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Abdul- 
Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal Al-Sa’ud, (born 
in 1880), proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan 
of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926), following a series of victo- 
ries over rival leaders. The Crown Prince is the 
Emir Sa’ud. An Advisory Council assists the King, 
while legislation is entrusted to the Consultative 
Assembly. The country is divided into districts, 
each administered by a Governor. 

The modern history of Saudi-Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement, begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Tbn 
Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty. King Sa’ud, 
the present, monarch, marked the beginning of the 
third Saudi dynasty at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Within a period of 25 years he seized and 
consolidated the entire territory ruled by his fore- 
fathers, including the Hejaz. 

The importance of the Hejaz-is due to.its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the of 
Mohammed, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham, 
Thousands of the faithful make the pilgrimage 
annually (500,000 during 1950). Medina is 820 miles 
from Damascus. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jedda, the chief 
port of the Red Sea. c 


Education and Religion. Elementary, sécondary 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population are almost entirely Moslems. 


Defense. Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. 


YEMEN | 


The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient kingd: 
is in the southwest part of the peninsula beeen 
Asir and the British protectorate, Aden. Its area is 
estimate at 75,000 square miles, mostly mountain- 
ous, and population at 3,500,000. The capital is 


_ Foreign 
Sana, a walled city with eight gates. The chief 
port is Hodeida. the plateau of El Jebel, the 
most fertile part of Arabia, coffee and grain are 
grown. .Coffee (Mocha), hides, charcoal, sesame, 
herbs and precious stones are exported. The Maria 
Theresa dollar'is used as a medium of exchange 
in addition to the riyal. The ruler of Yemen is 
Seif el-Islam Ahmed, who esis Sana from the 
forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, claimant to 
the throne following the assassination of Ahmed’s 
father, the Imam Yahya, Jan., 1948. 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. - 
e 


KUWAIT ' 


The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
pasare miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is an important port 
on the Persian Gulf. Capable of handling 600,000 
barrels of oil per day, it is considered a model oil 
Shee Horses, wool, dates and pearls are ex- 
ported. 

Trade is almost -wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
Pees annually. 

The ruler is Shiekh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 


“MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with.a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
square miles and a population estimated at 500,000, 
chiefly Arabs except for the towns of Muscat and 
Mairuh. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom of 
trade. The capital is Muscat. The best camels in 
Arabia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
Oman, The chief exports are dates, pomegranates, 
limes and dried fish. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. Mus- 
cat is the only seaport. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is‘a barren 
rocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are being 
developed ‘with American companies participating 
in the operations. Average production during 1950 
was 30,000 parrels daily. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 


Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,769 square 
miles—Population (U.N, estimate 1950), 17,111,000 
—Flag, blue, white and blue horizontal bars with 
a rising sun on the white bar. 


Descriptive. Afgentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater part 
of southern South America. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uru- 
guay and the South Atlantic-Ocean on the East 
and Chile on the West. 

There are fivé great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia Systems. The Plata System is second 
only to the Amazon-system, largest in the world. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak (altitude 23,081 feet). 
The southern part of the Andes is a beautiful lake 
district. There are glaciers, trout and salmon 
streams and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North, 
and vast. treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The. northern tip. of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
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Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the-world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
streets. There are 157 parks and plazas. In Janu- 
ary, February and March the heat in Buenos Aires 
is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal time 
for tourists—are June, July and August. 


Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of - 


Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 


_ Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region stand first among the country’s 
producers. 

Wheat, corn, barley,.rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The U. S. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reported the 1950 Argen- 
tina crops: Corn, c. 33,000,000 bu.; oats, c. 
35,000,000 bu.; barley, c. 18,000,000 bu. The sugar, 
wine, cotton and fruit industries are large. Alfalfa 
is cultivated in huge quantities. 
horses, goats and pigs form the chief wealth on 
the ranches. Packing houses have been established 
on a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second,. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
are the principal imports. Civil aviation has de- 
veloped rapidly. 

Argentina’s merchant fleet comprised 163 ships 
totaling 950,000 gross tons in 1950. More than 30 
additional ships totaling over 315,000 tons were 
under construction in 1951. 

A five-year plan for economic and social develop- 
ment was inaugurated et to include develop- 
ment of domestic industries, transportation, public 
works and natural resources. Other aspects include 
reorganization of the import tariff and customs ad- 
ministration, education, labor legislation, social 
insurance, immigration. and government | reor- 
ganization. The cost of the plan was estimated at 
6,663,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,665,000,000). 
Goals for 1951 include a 43 per cent increase over 
the 1943 aM 3 in the value of goods processed, an 
expansion of 42 per cent in wages paid, an increase 
of 34 percent in employment and a 50 per cent 
increase in installed motive power. All foreign- 
owned railway lines in Argentina were purchased 
and taken over by the government (1947-1948). 

The nation’s entire banking system including 
private deposits, was put under government con- 
trol by decree (April 24, 1946). Four mixed-company 
airlines were nationalized by decree, May 5, 1949. 


Argentina's trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports | 
1948 $380,900,000 $179,900, 006 
1949 129,100,000 97,500,000 
1950 144,600,000 206,100,000 


'The paper peso is the unit of currency, equal to 
U. S. 20c, 1951). 


History and Government. Discovered (1515-16) by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt (May 25, 
1810), established an independent republic. The 
years thereafter until 1852 were years of disturb- 
ance and civil war. 

There are 14 provinces, with a high measure of 
home rule electing their own Governors and Legis- 
latures, and nine territories administered by Gov- 
ernors appointed by the President, also a Federal 
District. Buenos Aires (area 72 square miles), 
whose Mayor is appointed by the President and 
who is assisted by a deliberate council elected by 
the tax-paying inhabitants. 

The first constitution (adopted 1853): was mod- 
eled after that of the United States. 

Argentina’s present Constitution was drafted by 
the government. and passed -by a Constitutional 
1949. Similar to 
the liberal Constitution of 1853, it gives the govern- 
ment great economic powers. The President and 
Vice President must be Roman Catholics and, Ar- 
gentine by birth. They are elected for six-year 
terms by direct popular vote (no longer by an elec- 
toral college). Congress consists of a Senate of 30, 
elected for six years, one-third retiring every three 
years; and a House of Deputies who serve a similar 
term, one-half retiring every three years. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron (eiected 
Feb. 24, 1946 and inaugurated June 4). He re- 
ceived 1,474,447 votes to 1,207,359 for his opponent; 
304 electoral votes, the largest, number ever re- 
ceived by a presidential candiddte, against 72 for 
his opponent. In the Chamber of Deputies Peron 
has 109 of the 158 seats and in the Senate 26 
of the 30 seats. 

Voting is compulsory and women may yote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 


Sheep, cattle, | 
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ation and ‘Religion. The Roman Catholic 
Sress is aie ed aa by the state, but all creeds are 
_ tolerated. Primary education is free, secular. 


; and 
compulsory, There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, 
Plata, Tucuman, Litoral and Cuyo, The language 
is Spanish. 

The ulation is largely European in. origin, 
‘om Spain and Italy. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 


training. : 

Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense pies and 11 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,500 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years’ service. 


Austria 
OESTERREICH 
Capital, Vienna—Area 32,369 square miles—Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1949), 7,090,000—Flag, three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. 
Descriptive. Austria is a country of Central 
Europe, bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 


_on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 


Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. 


- Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar. Austria’s economy is predominantly indus- 
trial. The chief industries are iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, paper and pulp, building materials, alumin- 
um, machine tools and chemicals. Much of Austria’s 
industrial expansion after 1938 was for wartime 
urposes and important segments of her economic 
holdings were claimed as German assets at the 
close of World War II. 

The monetary unit is the schilling of 100 gro- 
schen, equal to U. S. 4.65c (1951). 


Monthly average of foreign trade, including that 
with the U. S. in millions of schillings: 


Exports Imports 
1946 28.3 20.9 
1947 10.2 99.3 
1948 165.3 184.0 
1949 269.0 368.6 
1950 542.7 590.7 


History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power’ in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary, The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 
Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sq. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna, 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked after 
street fighting in which 1,000 died, by Chancellor 
Englebert Dollfuss along corporative lines (1934). 
Dollfuss was murdered in his office by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schussnigg, his suc- 
cessor, was forced into a subservient position by 
Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and resigned in 
protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded by the 
Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart and on March 
13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and proclaimed 
its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

After the conquest of Austria by the Allies, Dr. 
Karl Renner established a provisional government. 
After the elections of 1945 Dr. Leopold Figl, leader 
of the People’s party, was chosen chancellor, and 
on Dec. 20, 1945, Dr. Renner was chosen president 
by the National Assembly. After his death in 1950 
Theodore Koerner, socialist, was chosen president 
in Austria’s first popular presidential election May 
6, 1951, made final’ May 27, 1951, 

The Allied Occupation Council of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished 4 zones in Austria. Attempts by the western 
nations to negotiate an Austrian treaty were met 
with the usual maneuvers for delay by the Soviet 
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nion. From 1949 to Dec., 1950, r 
1 had 7 nd 
powers held 25' chee ge eg 


tory of 

an Austrian tr : In Austria labor 

were exploited by Comm ts, but an attem: 
disrupt the postal and railway services in 1950 was 
crushed by the*police. After 3 years of dickerin 
over occupation costs to be paid by Austria the 
pay goo for soso, 9440006 for 100, st, 
pay ,000, Or , > or 5 5 
000,000 for 1951. The U. S. waived acceptance of 
its share, Austria is a member of the European Pay- 
ments Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva 
Tarifis and Trade Agreement with the West 


European. nations. 

A commissioners: Gen. Emilie-Marie Be- 
thouart (France); Col. Gen. Alexis Zheltoy (Soviet 
Russia); Sir Harold Daccia (civilian, British); 
Walter J. Donnelly (civilian, U. S.) 


Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language. of Austria is princi~ 
pally German. Y 


Defense. Austria’s defense is vested in the four 
occupying powers, and the country has no armed 
forces of its own at present. The proposed treaty 
to reestablish Austrian independence (1949) pro- 
vides for an Austrian army of 50,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square miles— 
Population (U. N. estimate 1950), 8,639,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. 


Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea; on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Schelde and the Meuse (Maas) are the 
principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Schelde flows 
to the North Sea through the Netherlands and the 
Belgian Government has dredged the channel as 
far as Flushing and improved the port of Antwerp. 
The western part is low, level and fertile; the 
eastern, the tableland of the Ardennes, has a poor 
soil. The cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Liege, 
and Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country in 
Europe with a population of 710 to the square mile. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals include coal, 
iron, zinc, lead and copper. Although Belgium is 
essentially a manufacturing country, agriculture 
and forestry are important industries. The prin- 
cipal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley 
and sugar beets, 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, food and beverages, fishing, textiles and 
chemicals. : 

The unit of currency is the frane (U.S. 2¢, 1951). 


Trade in thousands of frances: 


Exports Imports 
1948 74,020,000 87,417,990 
1949 79,788,000 81,720,000 
1950 82,570,926 97,503,173 


History and Government, Belgium formed part of 
the, Low Countries from the readjustment of 
Europe (1815), after Napoleon’s downfall, until it 
proclaimed its independence Oct. 16, 1830 as 
a ‘‘constitutional, representative and hereditary 
monarchy.’’ The National Congress (1831) elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the Bel- 
gians. He died (1865) and was succeeded by his 
son Leopold II, who died (1909), Leopold II was’ 
succeeded by his nephew, Albert I. By the Treaty 
of London (April 19, 1839) the famous “sorap of 
paper,’’ separation from the Netherlands and the 
neutrality and inviolability of Belgium were guar- 
anteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. Germany in- 
vaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and held nearly 
all. of Belgium throughout World War I, evacuating 
it immediately after the armistice. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy and 
Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
had ew and 64,250 cee patie to the king- 

. ese cantons were joined to th 
tere mepeeser 5, ee of yess 
elgium was invaded by Germany May 1 
and its army surrendered May 28. The ‘King oe 
pold III, determined to remain in his country and 
became a prisoner in his palace; later he was taken 
to Germany. The cabinet fled and established a 
government-in-exile in England. It returned Sept. 
1944 on the liberation of Belgium. The action of 
the King, which was strongly condemned by the 
Western Allies, split the country. Parliament 
elected Prince Charles Regent Sept. 21, 1944, and 
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the House of es yoted July 17, 1945, to bar 
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16, 1951, and Prince 
uly 17 as Baudouin I. 

King Baudouin was born Sept. 7, 1930, the son of 
Leopold III by his first marriage to Princess 
Astrid, daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. His mother was killed in an automobile 
accident Aug. 29, 1935. He is the grandson of 
King Albert I, the leader of the Belgians in World 
War I, who was killed by a fall from a cjiff while 
mountain climbing Feb. 17, 1934. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Legislation extending suffrage to 
women (éffective 1950) was passed in March, 1948. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half € number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). : 

EES Joseph Pholien, appointed Aug. 15, 

Education and Religion. The population is 
divided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
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man East Africa, were ceded to Belgium as manda- 
tory of the League of Nations. The total area 
19,536 square miles. The population is estim: 
(1947), at 3,718,545 natives, pris 2,349 EB 

chiefly ans. Both districts are united admin- 
istratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice-gov- 
ernor at Astrida.. The Ruanda Plateau is one of 
Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks of the ~ 
Birunga range reach an altitude of-14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 


Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated) 300,000, 
endent 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-ind 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, tween 
Tibet on the north and West Bengal and Assam on 
the south, with Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles 
long from east to west and 90 miles wide at its wid- 


h, The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mon- 
golians and adhere to a form of Buddhism, There 
is a jwnonastery—Fashi-Ché-d7ap7 eae 300 
priests. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
Products are rice, Indian. corn, millet, lac; wax. 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries., 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Wang-chuk (born 1906), who ascended the throne 
Aug. 21, 1926. By a treaty signed with India, 
Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual cash sub- 
Sidy of 500,000 rupees and- transportation rights 
through India, the state’s only avenue to the out- 


< of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- | side world. 

- vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the B li : 

~ Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant olivia 

“4 Tia aes Sener = Pee Oy Cae gees ; ~ REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 

i Treasury. Belgium has, four universities in ent, j ay R ware 

‘ Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and Flemish ere eres aa peace es ba < ra 
are. eee languages and Ghent is a Flemish | jae, three horizontal bars, red-yellow-green, 

a university. aes f 2 e 

, , AAS Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile 

a Defense. Universal military training has been in| on the West, Brazil on the North and East, Para- 


force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five Rhea of service; under 
18 four years and over 18 ‘ee years. Conscript 
service term was increased from one to two years 
in March, 1951. The Military Law of 1937 estab- 
lishes the period of military obligation at 25 years, 
15 to be served in the Regular Reserves and 10 in 
the Territorial Army. The Navy has been reorgan- 
ized‘ since World War II and comprises small 
warcraft. Belgium is a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Org. - 
BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE 


Capital, Leopoldville—Area (estimated), 904,757 
square miles—Population (1947), 10,804,761. 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King’ Leopold If of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in:all 24 before he returned. The territory, 
founded as a free state (1885), was formally ceded 
to Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered 
by the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is M. Jungers. He is assisted 
by a Government Council of nominated members. 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on_ the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Eauatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British); to 
the north it.also touches the Sudan. Vast, sunless 
and well-nigh, impenetrable tropical forests fill the 
upper reaches of the river, covering about 25,000 
square miles. The principal products of the Congo 
are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, cocoa, rub- 
ber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 

Mineral products consist of -copper, diamonds, 
gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver and radium: The 
Belgian Congo ranks high among copper producing 
countries. The diamond fields in the southwestern 


guay on the East and Argentina on the South. It 
lies across the Andes, and its chief topographical 
feature is the great central plateau ab an altitude 
of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two 
great cordilleras having three of the highest peaks 
in America. More than 50% of the population are 
Indians speaking their own: dialects, and 25% are 
of mixed blood. 

Lake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, 
is the highest lake in the world on which steam- 
boats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
lake in South America (4,000 sq, mi,). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
pernoue can worship, begun 1835, was dedicated 
1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). 


Resources and Industries. Agricultural products 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
is a large exporter of rubber. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
tion in.control. The country ranks high in the 
mining of antimony and tungsten. The petroleum 
industry is growing. 

The :United States and the United Kingdom 
share the Bolivian tin. output almost equally. 
An agreement between. the British Government 
and the Patino group of mines, provided for the 
sale to the United Kingdom of all tin produced by 
these mines for ten years. The output of other 
producers was contracted for by the United States. 

The unit of currency is the boliviano, equal to 
U. S. 1.6 cents. 

Merchandise trade with the United States: 

Imports Exports 


district produce more than 6,000,000 carats a year, 1948 $35,700,000) $48,800,000 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Congo 1949 36,200.000 48,500,000 
is the world’s largest producer. The uranium ore 1950 20,500,000 34,400,000 


from the Katanga district is of high grade and 
furnishes about 90 per cent of the world supply 
of radium. The rich Shinkolobwe mine, 100 miles 
northwest of Elisabethville, produces uranium ore, 
chiefly for the United States. No production figures 
are available, but the Congo’s 1945 production was 
estimated at 10,000 tons. The uranium content of 
ore varies widely. The Katanga copper belt is 250 
miles long by 25 to 50 miles wide. 

The unit of currency is the Congo franc in the 
Belgian monetary area. - 


Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 


History and Government. Once part of the 
ancient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The Republic’s political 
history has heen stormy. By the constitution 
(1938) the President is elected for four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re-election 
until four years after his term has ended. ‘Those 
over 21 who can read and write have suffrage. 
Women voted for the first time in municipal elec- 
tions (Dec. 14, 1947). Congress is composed of 
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a Sen: of 27 members elected for six years, one- 

gira detsrice every two years; and a House of 
; ties of a elected for four years, one-half 

retiring every two years. 

. Under a new constitution ad in 1945, the 
residential term was extended 6 years, but a 

Revolution (July, 1946) largely overturned the pro- 

vision and revision is pending. 

The acting president is Maj. Gen. Hugo Ballivian, 
head of a military junta which nullified results of 
the May 6, 1951, presidential election which had 
named Victor Paz Estenssoro. 


Education- and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
85%, is being lowered. There are seven universities, 
in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 
Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is the recog- 
' nized state religion but other forms of worship 
are permitted. Spanish is the language. 


Defense. There is compulsory military service 
from 19 years to 55. There is also ‘‘pre-military”’ 
instruction for boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 18. The active army is limited to approxi- 
mately 15,000 men with an additional 12,000 na- 
tional police or caribneros. An American Air Mis- 
sion advises the Air Force. . 


Brazil 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 


Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,286,170 square 
miles—Population (1950 Census), 52,619,000—Flag, 
green, with white stars forming Southern 
Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold diamond 
in center of flag. ; ° 5 


Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent na- 
tion in South America. It has a coast line on the 
Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 miles, and extends approxi- 
mately 2,676 miles from North to South and 2,694 
miles East to West. It is bounded on the North by 
Venezuela and Dutch, British, and French Gui- 
anas; on the East by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
South by Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay; on the 
West by Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The northern 
part is the great heavily wooded basin of the Ama- 
zon. (1,465,637 square miles in Brazil) which rises 
in the Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic 
at the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru, Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
Brazil possesses 27.318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico do Bandiera, 9,482 ft., and Pico do Calcado, 
9,075 ft. near the Atlantic coast. 


Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
deposits of monazite, main source of thorium, 
alternate to uranium as a supplier of fissionable 
material. Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos 
($50,000,000) annually. Other principal minerals are 
mica, nickel, quartz, tantalite, tungsten, iron, coal. 

Brazil produces more than 500,000 tons of steel 
annually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills, A future capacity of 800,- 
000 tons is anticipated. Hydroelectric power, 1,425,- 
400 kilowatts in 1950, has an estimated potential 
of 45,000,000 kilowatts, Manufacturing now com- 
prises about 62% of total production, against 35% 
for agriculture. 

In 1951 President Vargas set up an Industrial 
Development Board to expand industrialization, 
The first aluminum mill in South America began 
operations in August, 1951, at. Ouro Preto, under 
Canadian sponsorship, 

Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S., over 
12,000,000 bags of 132 lbs. each annually. Santos, 
Rio and Victoria are the great coffee ports. Over- 
production brought losses to growers and attempts 
have been made to convert coffee to other uses. 
Brazil has become a great cotton country, over 
2,000,000 bales annually, mostly from Séo Paulo, 
and develops textile mills. Britain bought the 1951 
crop available for export. There are also large 
orange, banana and pineapple crops. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has de- 
veloped Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 40,000,000 hd. are raised annually, much for 
local consumption. It is second in the world’s hog 
production. 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, 


castor beans, tea and 
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oiticica oil are im agricultural exports. | 
erie! is the only producer y 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

pine Wine industry is growing and the silk Indus 
“he monetary unit is the cruzeiro, equal to U. S. 


4 cents. 
Brazil’s foreign, trade (monthly average in 


eruzeiros) * 
orts Exports 
1948 1,749,000,000 1,808,000,000 
1949 1,721,000,000, 1,679,000,000 
1950 1,693,000,000 »2,076,000,000 : 


Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States: - 


Imports Exports 
1948 $497,300,000 $513,900,000 
1949 381,900,000 551,900,000 
1950 353,600,000 714,500,000 


Brazilian-U.S. trade was valued at $401 million 
for the first quarter of 1951, compared with $196 
million for same period in 1950. $ 

Many railways are electrified and there is con- 
siderable hydroelectric activity. Airways reach all © 
parts of Brazil and the jump from Natal to Dakar, 
1600 mi., is the shortest trans-Atlantic route. 


History and Government. Brazil, discovered 
(1500) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, was developed as a sony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before nega army (Nov. 1807), transferred 
the seat of government to Rio de Janeiro (March, 
1808). Brazil was proclaimed a kingdom (1815) by 
Dom Pedro I who yoann the independence of 
the country (Sept. 7, 1822) and who was chosen as 
Emperor (Oct. 12. 1822). The last emperor, Dom 
Pedro II, was driven from the throne (Nov. 15, 
1889) by a revolution which established a republic, 
the United States of Brazil. - 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia (1902), the territory of Fernando de 
Noronha, consisting of the island of the same name, 
Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore. 

A presidential decree (1940) created a safety zone 
around Brazil’s frontiers in which aliens may not 
own property. 

A new charter (adopted 1946) pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails; gives 
the government power to make social and economic 
changes ‘“‘to conform to the principles. of social 
justice, conciliating free enterprise with appretia- 
tion for the value of human labor.’’ It also 
authorizes. the government to intervene in the 
management of private industry if it is in the 
public interest. In the political field, the govern- 
ment has the power to prohibit any party whose 
program of action it considers anti-democratic. 
The new charter reaffirms the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
@ second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, both -houses 
elected for four-year terms. The President is 
Getulio Vargas, inaugurated Jan. 31, 1951. 

A bill cancelling mandates of Communists hold- 
ing elective offices became law in 1948, 

Immigration quotas favor Portuguese, Spaniards 
and Italians. Japanese are denied entry. 

_A tentative 1951 budget called for revenue of 20.4 
aie cruzeiros and expenditures of 21.4 billion 
cruzeiros, 


Education and Religion. The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

Divorces are forbidden, 

The world’s second largest betatron is in Sao 
Paulo, where a nuclear energy research institute 
has been established (1948). 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded in 1920. Other universities 
are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre (state 
of Rio Grande do Sul), Sao Paulo (state of Sio 
Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas Gerais). 
Many superior schools, although not yet organized 
into universities, are found in the capitals of the 
most advanced states. Brazil has approximately 
63,000 primary schools, 913 high schools, 217 col- 
leges and 3,500 other schools. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. The language of the country 
is Portuguese. 


Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective sery- 
ice system, There is one year of service in the first 
ine and eight years in the reserve. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, one cruiser, 
three river monitors, one river gunboat, 17 destroy- 
ers, four submarines, six corvettes, 16 submarine 
chasers and a submarine depot ship. The Air Force, 
independent of the Army and Navy, has a per- 
sonnel of 5,000, , 
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BLGARIYA . 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 
Capital, Sofia—Area, 42,796 square miles—Popu- 
lation (Govt. estimate 1950), 7°160,000-—Flag, Laer 
alr mag white-red-green, with coat of arms in 


Descriptive.|The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
Slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 


Resources and Industries. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and- to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the country 
is being industrialized under a Five-Year Economic 
Plan (1949-1953). _Government estimates 1950 
hace were surpassed ie: and total production 

eased 23.3% over 1949, in electric power, coal, 
machinery, metals, textiles, building materials, 
fur_and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 
een chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
a 


¢ monetary unit is the lev (c. U. S. 0.34c, 1951). 


History and Government. The Principality of 
Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin (July 
13, 1878) as an autonomous and tributary principal- 
ity under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Bulgaria declared its independence Oct. 5, 1908. 
Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria (Sept. 19, 1885) 
after revolution against the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov, 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the “‘Strumnitza Line’’ and a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

In 1941 Bulgaria signed the Three-Power Pact 
and German troops marched into the country. 

After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
Gteek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. Coincident 
with Bulgaria’s capitulation to U.S.S.R. forces in 
1944, the Fatherland Front took power and the 
new government entered the war against Germany. 

The armistice in World War IZ provided for tri- 
partite control*of the country by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission under the chairmanship of’ the 
Soviet representative. 

In.a plebiscite (Sept. 8, 1946) the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887, King 
Simeon II (born June. 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

Elections to the National Assembly were held 
(Oct. 27, 1946) and the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that. the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. Actual control, however, is in the 
hands of the Permanent Bureau of the National 
Committee of the Fatherland Front. The National 
Assembly is elected for a four-year term and 
chooses the Presidium and Prime Minister. Pri- 
vate enterprise and belongings earned by labor 
and savings are protected by the State. Much of 
Bulgaria’s industry has been nationalized, and 
more than half the arable land is incorporated 
(1951) in 2,672 cooperative farms. 

In Parliamentary elections, Dec. 18, 1949, the 
Fatherland “Front was unopposed, and received 
97.66% ofthe *:698,979 votes cast. 

The Premier is Vulko Chervenkov, Communist, 
elected Feb. 1, 1950, to succeed Vassil Kolarov, 
deceased. J 

Following a series ot notes concerning the treat- 
ment of the American Legation, the United States 
formally broke off diplomati¢ relations with Bul- 
garia, Feb. 24, 1950 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. The state church is Orthodox Greek. 
Elementary education is obligatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 


Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 
Capital. Rangoon—Area, 261,757 square miles— 
Population (Govt. estimate 1947), 17,000,000. Flag, 
red with dark blue canton bearing large white 
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five-pointed star with five smaller stars weed 
its points. ie 


Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a Republic, is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and C on the 
East_by China, French Indo-China and Siam, on 
the South by the Bay of Bengal‘and oh the West by 
the Bay of Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

The sub-continent of India of which Burma 
forms a part comprises a series of greet river valleys 
running approximately North and , divided 
from one another by mountain ranges and plateaus. 
The Irrawaddy Valley constitutes Burma proper. 

The climate is tropical, with a well-defined rainy 
ceegu fron the middle of May to the middle of 

10 < . 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 mites 
and its tributary, the Chindwim, for 300. | 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured Pree in 
World War II as an Allied supply e, 


Resources and Industries, The principal products 
are teakwood, rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed im quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 
Paes Ni ane unit is the Burma rupee: (ce, 

iS 280): ; 

Foreign trade (monthly average in rupees); 


ports Exports 
1948 49,700,000 63,100,000 
1949 31,100,000 3 61,100,000 
1950 36,000,000 55,100,000 


History and Government, Under British influ- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company. Burma was administered as part of 
British India from the first Burma war (1826). 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release. was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation completely 


| outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 


signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948), and became the 58th member of the United 


majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but_mon ies are forbidden 
and sion is made for nationalization of 
bra: of national economy or single enterprises. 
The Union Parliament, elected for four-year terms, 
consists of the Chamber of Deputies, comprising 
about 250 members, and a Chamber of Nationalities 
of 125 members. The President is elected by Parlia- 
ment for a five-year term and re-election is per- 
mitted only once, He lacks power to veto bills. The 
Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and the 
Special Division of the Chins, outlying regions, are 
represented in the Union government by ministers 
from their own Parliaments and enjoy’ a large 
measure of administrative autonomy, 

The Premier is Thakin Nu. 

Since gaining independence Burma has been beset 
by civil strife, chiefly by the Karens who make up 
about 6 percent of the population and who have 
pressed for an autonomous state within the Union. 
Upset conditions have delayed the government’s 
nationalization program, envisaged to include for- 
eign enterprises, cultivable land, and forests. 

Serial-form Parliamentary elections began June 
12, 1951. y 

Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism, an offshoot of 
Hinduism. However. caste distinctions are prac- 
tically unknown to the Burmese. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 

Capital, Santiago—Area, 286,396 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 5,809,000—Flag, 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. f 

Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 
West coast of South America, occupying the strip 
of land between the Andes and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 55°59/S., having 
an.extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 
coast line of 2,90C miles. The average breadth 
north of 40° is.100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (altitude 23,081 feet) in Argentina near the 
Chilean border the highest peak in the Americas, 
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312° 
Cruces (22,162 ft.), El sieiod 21,227 ft.), the 
0 (19,993 cy ptr sa Guallati {iovaae 
aster Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan = 
Nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
Government. 


tional parks of the Chilean 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Puegans in Tierra del Mes 1 

Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan, is the 
southernmost ‘city in the world. It is the center of 
a thriving sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Fuego, 
to the south of Punta Arenas. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older. 


Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s nitrate 
Supply until the process of obtaining nitrate from 
the air was made commercially profitable. Mining 
industries account for about 75% of Chile’s exports. 
There are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 are 
in actual operation, producing ahout 100,000 metric 
tons a month. About 70% of the world’s supply of 
iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. 
Chile’ is the world’s second largest producer of 
copper. The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo 
have enormous iron deposits estimated at'a billion 
tons. South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
Teserye estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, sulphur, marble 
and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. 
Chile ranks high among wine producing countries 
with 36,308 vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creation 
pee of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 

uccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 

duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
of agriculture and manufactures has vastly 
increased, 

Chilean imports ,consist mainly of. mdchinery, 

etroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 

ea and maté and textiles! Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley,, oats, 
beans. lentils and fresh fruits, 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

The monetary unit is the peso, (Free market ex- 
change, 1951, U. S. 1.13c.) 

Foreign trade (monthly average ih pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1948 108,400,000 133,000,000 
1949 122,300,000 119,800,000 
1950 100,000,000 114,600,000 

Annual trade with the United States: 

Imports Exports 
1948  $105,500,000 $179, 100,000 
1949 142,200,000 152,500,000 
1950 71,700,000 159,600,000 


In 1950 Chile offered neighboring land-locked 
Bolivia, without a Pacific port since 1879, a plan for 
an outlet to the sea through a corridor which bor- 
ders Chile’s northern and Peru’s southern frontier. 


History and Government. Chile threw off the 
Spanish yoke (1810-18), 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
147 deputies for four, all by direct: popular vote. 
The President is Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (elected 
Sept. 4, 1946) for a six-year term. Universal suf- 
frage for all literate persons over 21 was estab- 
lished by law February, 1949. Previously, women 
could vote only in municipal elections. 

Chile has social security under which each 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 6 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 115 per cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each year of 
service, and “‘family assistance’? payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, 
and ineludes health insurance. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso, The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 20 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
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destroyers, seven su! : 

The personnel is 13,000 men in normal times. 

is an Air Service of four brigades. oN 
China {ee 

CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Capital, Nanking; Provisional Ca; Cases 
> i Ar ini - 
T’aipei Formosa—. ea, 2 279,134 square 


Navy consists’ of one ea nye! 


tories, 3,760,339; proper, 
miles—Population (census 1948), 463,493,418.—Flag, 
red with white sun in blue dexter canton. 


Descriptive. China occupies a territory in the 
eastefn part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. To the North lies 
Siberia; to the West Russian Turkestan; to the 
Southwest and South the barrier of the Himalayas 


Municipal Cities. i 5 

hina Proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. China 
Proper is one of the best watered countries of the 
world..From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course a hundreds 
of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang ho 
(Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths. ° 


Resources and Industries. China is essenti 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950 
at 192,000 square miles. Wheat, barley, corn, kao- 
liang, and millet and other cereals, with peas and 
beans, are produced in the North; rice, sugar and 
indigo in the South. Rice is the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fibre cro 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys and the country 
ranks as one of the great cotton producers of the 
world. Tea is cultivated principally in the West and 
South. One of the most important industries of 
prewar China was silk culture which has flourished 
4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large numbers: 
In years before World War II flour and rice milling 
had become extensive, together with tanning, ce- 
ment and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
aa Pgh tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. , 

In 1947 there were 15,049 registered factories 
capitalized at CNC $1,078,094,080, mostly privately 
owned; 16 were foreign-owned and 493 by the goy- 
ernment, Employment was 983,130, including 394,- 
424 in textiles alone. Production in 1947 was: Coal, 
19,488,000 metric tons; steel, 63,000 m. tons; ma- 
chine tools, 19,011 sets; machines (manuf.), 68,814 
sets; cement, 735,929 m. tons; sulphuric acid, 15,- 
562,000 m. tons; nitric acid, 2,272 m. tons; alcohol, 
31,201,000 gals.; paper 125,187 m. tons; cotton 
yarn, 1,974,000 bales. : 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The Nationalist unit of currency was the gold 
yuan (established Aug. 19, 1948) with a nominal 
value of 25 American cents. This valuation de- 
clined sharply during the civil strife in 1948-1950. 


Trade figures (in Chinese dollars): 


*Imports *Exports 
1939 1,333,653,896 1,027,246,508 - 
1943 3,384,324,100 164,459,288 
1946 1,501,165,246,000 412,111,811,000 
1947 10,681,326,574.000 6,376,504,297,000 


“Trade statistics have been distorted by deprecia- 
tion of currency in recent years. 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a Republic following the 
Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
begun Oct. 10, 1911. 

* The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years after the Sino-Japanese war -(1894). 
Korea was annexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32), 
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Japan returned all seized territories. 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
(Jan. 11, 1943) treaties with China abolishin 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoye: 
for approximately 100 years. e treaty ended 
Special rights enjoyed by the United States in the 
so-called Treaty Ports, in the CB ale rt Quarter 
in Peiping and in international settlements in 
Shanghai and Amoy. The United States also gave 
up rights under the Boxer protocol, signed after 
the Boxer Rebellion (1901), including the right to, 
station troops in China and special rights enjoyed 
by American vessels in Chinese waters. The inter- 
national settlements reverted to the administration 
and control of the Chinese Government. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 1947. 
It includes many features of the American form 
of government. ‘ 

The National Assembly is the supreme organ of 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall.,The 


who likewise serve six-year terms; it, also has the 
= power to amend the Constitution. 

af The National Government is a committee form 
_ of government composed of a National Govern- 
4 ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
? is known as President of the National Government, 
= and five Yuan (Councils). 

3 A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
% Kuomintang, dominant political party which came 
into power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
pating in the government were the two largest 
minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League. The Kuomintang retained its pre- 
eminent position in the government. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement in 1949, has been presi- 
dent of Nationalist China since 1943 and virtual 
ruler of the country since 1927. The premier (since 
March 7, 1950) is Chen Cheng. 

The Soviet Union (U.S.S:R.) signed a treaty with 
China Aug. 14, 1945, providing for the joint owner- 
ship of the Chinese Changchun Ry., by Russia and 
China, managed by a board of 3 Russians, 2 
Chinese, with a Russian as chairman; the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur jointly by China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the latter responsible for the defense 
of Dairen. Russia repudiated this treaty and with- 
drew recognition of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist) after the Communist victories. It signed 
be a new treaty with the Peoples Republic of China 
a (Communist) Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
various other factions. Manchuria was lost to the 
Chiang regime Oct. 30, 1948 and China Proper 
came under domination of Chinese Communist 
armies during 1949-1950. The Nationalist govern- 
ment moved to T’aipei, Formosa, 110 miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

The United States Government made public, in 
its White Paper dealing with Chinese relations of 
1944-49; issued Atig. 5, 1949,-that its materials had 
equipped 39 Chinese divisions; over $2 billion in 
grants and credit had been given since V-J day; 
most of the material was lest to the Communists. 
Failure of U. S. missions to conciliate the parties 
in China led the U. S. to withdraw all but nominal 
aid. After war started in. Korea Nationalist aid 
was refused, but a military mission was sent to 
Formosa, 2 “ : 

Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its own. 
Confucianism and Taoism are considered by the 
Chinese not ss religions, but as political philoso- 

hies and teachings. Buddhism was introduced 

rom India and has the most followers, though its 

influence has declined. Mohammedanism and 
Christianity came from Europe. It is estimated 
that there are 50,000,000 Mohammedans with more 
than 42,000 mosques, and 3,280,000 Catholics and 
700,000 Protestants. 

Since 1922 the education system has been mod- 
elled after the American system, The government 
promulgated (1944) a law, providing for the estab- 
‘lishment of one public school for every. “pao 
(100 to 150 households) in the country in a move 
to combat illiteracy. Education in the schools is 
free and pene pomnuseory for children be- 

en the ages of six an fi 
ah 1846-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 (1947) with 1,878,523 
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pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 (1948) 
with 148,000 students. 


Defense. China has a national Army which gets _ 


its recruits through a system of compulsory cit: 
ship service for a period of three years. is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and = 
tory service for six years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist and 
Communist armies each had an estimated strength 
of 1,500,000 regular troops in 1949. In 1950 esti- 
mates of the Communist armies ranged from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000. The Nationalist: Navy, com- 
prised of units transferred-from British and U.S. 
Navies and received from Japanese reparations in- 
cludes 9 destroyers, many destroyer escorts and 
numerous smaller vessels. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 


_Formosa, last’ stronghold of Nationalist Chima 
since 1950, is an island between the Philippines on 
the South and Japan to the North with the China 
Sea on the West and Pacific Ocean on the East, 
A range of mountains from the North forms the 
backbone of the island with the highest peak, Mt. 
Nitaka, 14,500 feet. The eastern half is ex- 
ceedingly steep and craggy but the western slope 
is flat, fertile and well cultivated, yielding two 
y The area-is 13,800 square 
miles and the population (1950) 7,617,753. Princi- 
pal harbors are Keelung and Kaohsiung. 
Penghu island group provides naval bases. The 
principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
Sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal, 
largely undeveloped. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) to Japan 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned to 
China as a province (1945) after the surrender of 
Japan in World War II. 


The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles and 
a& population bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
mosa and the coast of China, by which they were 
ceded to Japan (1895). The islands remained under 
Japanese’rule until restored to China (1945) after 


‘the end of World War II and are administered 


as a part of Formosa. Sugar cane is the most im- 
portant agricultural product. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist leader. 
Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign min- 
ister Oct..1, 1949. By defeating the Nationalist 
armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of Hai- 
nan and Chusan, and the principal cities, inchiding 
Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Communists. 

_A close rapprochement of the Communist re- 
gime and the U. S. S. R. was immediately estah- 
lished. Mao and Chou En-lai visited Moscow and 
signed a 30-year treaty of ‘‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, which invali- 
dated the 1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Nationalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment, and substituted the People’s Republic for 
the Nationalists in administration of the Chang- 
chun Ry., Dairen and Port Arthur. The two par- 
ties agreed to join no coalition against each other 
and to consult on mutual interests. Great Britain 
offered recognition of the People’s Republic Jan. 1, 
1950, but was ignored. Recognition also was 
granted by Afghanistan, Burma, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Israel, Indonesia, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland. 
The United States refused recognition, and, after 
its consular officers had met with abuse, withdrew 
all consular representatives. It opposed the de- 
mand of the People’s Republic for China’s seat in 
the United Nations, but at the same time kept the 
Nationalist armies neutralized on Formosa by for- 
bidding support of Nationalist activities on. the 
mainland. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ‘‘protection’’ on that government, al- 
lowing the Dalai Lama to retain religious author- 
ity. Its armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers’’ in the 
Korean war Nov. 26, using some Soviet equipment 
and Soviet-built planes. Temporarily successful, 
they were gradually repulsed by the U. N. forces 
and greatly weakened by June, 1951. They turned 
down U.N. requests for a cease-fire until June 23, 
when Jacob A. Malik, deputy Soviet foreign min- 
ister, suggested a conference. (Consult Index for 
Korean events). 

The People’s Republic instituted land reforms, 
in easy stages; began rebuilding Manchurian in= 
dustries; established controls for imports and ex- 
ports; took over finance and tried to stop infla- 
tion; ousted foreign missions and religious schools; 
revised education to teach the Marxian economy. 

After the Chinese Communists entered Korea, 
the United States stopped shipments to Com- 
munist ‘ports and asked its allies to do likewise. Tt 
sequestrated Chinese assets in the U.S. The Com- 
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MONGOLIA 


about 622,744 ea: mal, popu 
Manchuria. Its area is abou rs sq. mi.; - 
lation, est. over 850,000, Its capital is Ulan Bator, 
formerly Urga. Premier and commander-in-chief 
is Marshal Choi-balsan. 

At a plebiscite Oct. 20, 1945, it severed all ties 
With China and formed a Soviet state, Nationalist 
China recognized it Jan. 5, 1946. It is using a 

janned economy in livestock raising and support- 

manufacture of essential articles. 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao- to 


'- handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 


set up (May 12, 1947) by Chinese Communists. 
SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 
Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, 


‘comprising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kash- 


garia, fell.under Communist control in 1949. Its 
area is) 633,802 square miles; population (est. 
1948), 4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans 
and Chinese, largely nomadic. 

Along the Kashgar and Yarkand Rivers there 
is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits and vege- 
tables are grown with wool, cotton and silk pro- 
duction. Tihwa (Urumchi) and Kuldja are the 
chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China’s 
richest region in strategic materials, including 
tungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zin¢, coal, 
uranium and oil, In 1951 important industrial 
potentials were said to be under development, 
including radar-screened airfields, railroads. and 
atomic research plants. 


TIBET 


Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Pakistan. 
The country is situated between the Himalaya and 
Kunlum Mountains and hitherto practically closed 
to strangers. The trade is with India mostly, 
being carried on through lofty passes, some of 
which are 14,000 to. 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. 
The area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Population was estimated 1,000,- 
000 in July, 1948. 

The head of the government is the Dalai Lama 
who acts through a regent: The religion is Lama- 
ism, a modern form of Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Tibet. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
& pact signed May 23, 1951.’ India maintains a 
trade agency at Gartok, 


MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 


Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia, 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, which became the line U. N. airplanes could 
not cross in pursuing Chinese planes. The ‘‘mili- 
tary sanctuary’’ of Manchuria became a subject of 
dispute in the MacArthur debate of 1951. 

Wrested from China by Japan (1931), Manchuria 
was proclaimed an independent nation (Feb. 18, 
1932), and came into existence (Mar. 1, 1932) 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of: the Sino-Japanese war (1945) the 
territory was returned to China, the area divided 
into nine provinces and the name changed back 
to Manchuria. 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable‘of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled, The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant product. The land possesses great mineral 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 


oil shale. KWANTUNG 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
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Colombia 


pital, Bogota—Area (estima' 439,997 square 
elie Pa tletion CON. estimate Rose), 11,260,000. 
—Flag, wide yellow horizontal band e 
blue and_red bands, 


Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 


of Panama. It has 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean 
Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on 
te) mee and Ronee aoe Peru on the South. 
ee grea Tomes 
Central .and Eastern 
the country from. North to South. The ‘eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes and 
flows north into the Caribbean , 12 miles from 
Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 miles. 
Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia, Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. . 
Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and raii requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 244 hours. 
There is daily airplane service to the U. S. 


Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively. Rice, tobacce and 
cotton are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
wheat and bananas. Dyewoods are important com- 
mercially. Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees 
are being exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. , j 

The monetary unit is the peso. 

Foreign trade (monthly average in pesos)? 


Imports Exports 
1948 49,000,000 42,200,000 
1949 41,500,000 49,500,000 
1950 54,300,000 63, ,000 

Annual trade with the United States: 

Imports Exports 
1948 $197,300,000 $236,500,000 
1949 175,900,000 241,500,000 
1950 233,300,000 313,100,000 


History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
(1810-1824), the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confederation, 
evolved New Granada, Confederation Granadina, 
and finally the Republic of Colombia under a con- 
stitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama withdrew 
Nov. 3, 1903 becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate.of 63 members, 
elected for a term of four*years, and a House of 


‘Representatives of 132, elected diréctly by the peo- 


ple every two years. Women are barred from voting 
and holding elective office. The President is elected 
by direct vote for four years and is ineligible for 
the following term. The President is Dr. Laureano 
Gomez, Conservative, elected Nov. 27, 1949. Be- 
cause ‘of bitter political differences Congress has 
not functioned since Nov. 9, 1949, 
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Foreign Countries—Costa Rica; Cuba: Czechoslovakia 
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ans. 
Education is free but not comp . The Na- 
tional University (founded 1572) is in Bogota. 
There are four other universities. Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion but all are tolerated. 
Spanish is the language of the country. 


Defense, Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual seryice for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
small boats. The Air Force comprises fighting and 
training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


Capital, San_Jose—Area, approximately 23,000 
square miles—Population (1951 Census), 800,875— 
Fiag, five horizontal stripes, blue, white, red, 
(wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neighbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. The interior plateau, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103. miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies one 
of the sites where Columbus landed on his fourth 
and last visit to America. 

Costa Rica, is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. .There is an international air- 
port at La Sabana, 5 minutes from San Jose. 


Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 

and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is being developed. Gold and silver are mined on 
the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, ala- 
baster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and 
tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with the 
United States. 

The monetary unit is the colon (ce. U. S. 13 1/3c). 

Foreign trade has been: 


Imports Exports 
1948 $ 42,344,379 $ 31,839,900 
1949 43,241,899 31,439,389 
1950 46,000,000 34,700,000 


History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America (1824- 
1829), Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949: It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected during 
the two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 

The President is Otilio Ulate, elected Feb. 8, 1948. 
He was inducted into office Noy. 8, 1949, as the 
country returned to constitutional rule under the 
new constitution following temporary rule by a 
provisional regime. 


Religion and Education. Roman Catholic is the 
religion, but the nation has religious liberty. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. Institu- 
tions of higher education include the National 
University and National School of Agriculture, 
both in San Jose; Inter-American Institute of 
Agriculture Sciences in Turrialba. The language 
of the country is Spanish. English is taught in 
the public schou:s. 3 


Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United States 
Army mission. The Guard can be increased from 
the reseryes in times of emergency. 


Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,206 square miles— 
Population (U.N, estimate 1950), 5,348,000—Flag, 
three blue, two white stripes, alternated, with 
large white star in red triangle at mast. 


Descriptive. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,”’ 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among the 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the South. Yucatan is 130 miles 


Education and Religion, The population is mainly 
_ whites and half eee with oy 105,807 Indi to 


to. the West. Its length is 
breadth averages 50 miles, wit: 
miles. The coast line, including the larger keys, is 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has numerous har- 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
Safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was le in 1903 to the 
United States for a naval base. The Isle of Pinos 
(Pines), 1,180 sq, mi., belongs to Cuba. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
a general elevation of about 3,000 ft., with. Pico 
Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest point. Santa 
Clara_is rough and, broken, but Matanzas and 
Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is, of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40,6 inches. 


Resources. and Industries. Commercial relations 
between Cuba and the United States have been 
specially close since Cuban independence. 

Chief barometer of the nation’s economy is the 
sugar industry which accounts for about one third 
of national income and 75% of total exports; and 
provides about three-fourths of its rail traffic, 
United States citizens have furnished half of the 
estimated billion-dollar investment in the industry. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
The amount of sugar exported to the United States 
is in accordance with a quota established by the 
Washington government. 

Tobacco raising’ and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. ‘(Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
woods, fibres, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, gold, petro- 
leum and salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 3,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, which opened 
Dec. 30, 1949, has the largest seating capacity of 
any theater in the world. It seats 6,500, making it 
larger than New York's Radio City Music Hall. 

The monetary unit is the peso which was es- 
tablished as the sole monetary unit, at par with 
the dollar, as of June 30, 1951, when the U. S. 
dollar was no longer legal tender. 


30 miles, and the 


Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States: 
Imports Exports 
1948 $441,000,000 $375 ,000,000 
1949 380,300,000 387,500,000 
1950 460,400,000 405,600,000 


History and Government, Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage and 
originally called Juan. Cuba is its Indian name. 
Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, Mistreatment of the natives by 
Spanish governors led to frequent demands for 
annexation to the U. S. in the 19th century. In 
1898 the U. S. intervened and after the short 
Spanish-American war gained its liberty by the 
Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898.. See Memorable 
Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after, the 
U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the Platt 
Amendment, 1903, giving the U. S. the right to 
intervene in Cuban internal affairs. A new treaty, 
1934, relinquished this right. 

A new Constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours reg ions and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The President is Dr. 
Carlos Prio Socarras, elected for a four-year term 
May. 31, 1948, He cannot succeed himself. 


Eduéation and Religion, Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
Havana (founded in 1721). The Roman Catholic 
religion is predominant. The language is Spanish 
with English widely understood. 


Defense. Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished Jan. 5, 1942. 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 49,358 square 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 12,463,000 
—Flag, white horizontal stripe above red, with blue 
triangle extending from mast to midpoint.. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
heart of Europe from East to West and, like Switz- 
erland, Austria and Hungary, is a land-locked 
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West on the German border. 
hunting and are the habitat of the bear, 
chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 


and Industries. Czechoslovakia ins 


. Resources 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, 


in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% of 
the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
Sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in abundance, 
Beer production was!enormoys. The Skoda muni- 
tion factories in Pilsen were-among the most exten- 
sive and efficient in the world. There were also 
humerous textile and paper mills, glass, furniture, 
stone, metal and chemical factories. Mineral 
wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite. and garnets, silver, copper, 
lead, and rock-salt, 

The monetary unit is the koruna (c. U. S. 2c). 

Monthly average Czechoslovakian foreign trade 
in, korunas: 


Imports Exports 
1947 2,410,000 2,380,000 
1948 3,156,000 3,138,000 


1949 3,283,000 3,359,000 


History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet constitution, na- 
tionalized industries, one-party elections and an- 
tagonism to the West characteristic of Iron Curtain 
countries. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav 
origin. .In the 9th century they formed the Mora- 
vian empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bo- 
hemia, the Czech state, became a kingdom. Its 
crown was at different times seized by Polish and 
Austrian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria. In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
Capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
sueceeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr, Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. Im the elec- 
tions of 1946 the Communists proved the ‘strongest 
party and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was 
made prime minister. Part of the former republic 
was returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists, forced nationalization of 
many industries, muzzled the press, suppressed na- 
tional minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans 
from the Sudeten land. A Soviet-type constitution 
was adopted Feb,, 1948. It gives supreme legisla- 
tive power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and in Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Supreme executive power is held 
by the cabinet appointed by the president. Gott- 
wald, as premier, forced a Communist cabinet on 
Benes, with the exception of Jan Masaryk, foreign 
minister. Masaryk died in a fall from a window 
Mar. 10. Benes resigned June 7, 1948 and died 
Sept, 3. Gottwald was named president and An- 
tonin Zapatocky premier June 14, 1948. 

In response to Soviet influence, the government 
began to harass American businessmen and diplo- 
mats. Its acceptance of an invitation to a Marshall 
plan conference was voided by Soviet Russia. The 
Import-Export bank suspended $50,000,000 credit, 
and UNNRA froze $40,000,000 of a $50,000,000 
credit for purchase of war material. In July, 1951, 
antagonism reached its height when Wm. N. Oatis, 
Associated Press correspondent, was found guilty 
of spying because he had done legitimate news- 
paper work, The U.S. voided all tariff concessions. 

For 1951 developments see Chronology. 


Education and Religion, An estimated 75 percent 
of the population is Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant and other faiths. A government decree 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private theological 
ere, and substituted similar state-controlled 

stitutes. 


Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
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KONGERIGET DANMARE \ 
Capi ‘Area 16,575 square miles 
eae itetion (UN. estimate 1950), 4,271,000—Flag, 
white cross on red field (Dannebrog). ee 

_ kingdom, occupies 

Denmark, a king tom ros cup = 


from Sweden. 


from Norway, and Kattegat 
ts of low, undulating plains. 


country 


are important. One third 
agriculture on more than 70% of the usable land 

The first cooperative consumers society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,964 
affiliated societies: and includes 370,0000 = 
holds, about -45% of the ‘whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,300 co-operative dairies, 
co-operative bacon tactories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

The monetary unit is the krone (ec. U. S. 1449¢)-. 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1948 3,424 2,731 
1949 4,212 »560 
1950 5,893 4,579 

Trade with the United States: 

1948 494 147 
1949" 672 113 
1950 545 120 


History.and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (K6benhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Hayn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet; the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great 
attraction here is the castle of Kronborg which 
once commanded the Sound when duties were 
exacted from every passing vessel. 

American Independence Day is celebrated an- 
nually since 1912 in Rebild National Park, near 
Aalborg. During World War II Denmark was 
overrun by the Nazis, but maintained neutrality. 

The King and the Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold 
legislative power. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
Folketing (House of Commons), with 151 members, 
and the Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men 
and women of 25 years of age have the franchise. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen's com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik: IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X (April 
20, 1947). He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters who have no right 
to succession to the throne. The heir presumptive 
is Prince Knud. brother of King Frederik IX (born 
July 27, 1900) who married Princess Garoline Ma- 
thilde of Denmark (Sept. 8, 1933). They have 
two sons and one daughter. 

Prime Minister is Erik Eriksen, Agrarian-Lib- 
eral, appointed Oct. 28, 1950, succeeding Hans 
Hedtoft who resigned following a series of policy 
conflicts. In special elections to the Folketing Sept. 
5, seats were distributed: Social Democrats 59, 
Radical Liberals 12, Conservatives 27, Agrarian 
Liberals 32, Single Taxers 12, Communists 7. 

Composition of Landsting (Senate) after 1951 
elections: Social Democrats, 33; Liberals, 22; Con- 
servatives, 12; Radical Liberals, 6; Justice Union, 
i Communists, 1 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education-is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 


Defense, The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25, 
The navy comprises fleet and coast defense forces. 
The air force is being reorganized. : 


The Faroe Islands in the North Atlanti 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, pelonasae 
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Denmark, but since /1948 have extensive home 
tule. Great Britain established a pyptectorate 
over the islands during World War™II. The 
islands have a combined area of 540 sauiare miles 
and a population (1945) of 29,178. 


GREENLAND 


705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000. ft. The population (1945) was 20,832 nativee 

Danes.. The : 


and 580 capital is Godthaab. Green- 


- land is the only Danish colony 


Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory (May 10,.1921) and (June 
16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to non- 
Danish vessels. 

A defense agreement signed by Denmark and 
the United States, April 27, 1951, grants facili- 
ties in Greenland to the U.S. and other North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish; fur and graphite are the other exports. 


Dominican Republic 


" REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 


Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square 
miles—Population (1950 census), 2,121,000—Flag, 
four alternating red and blue squares quartered 
by white cross. 4 

Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispanola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fertile, 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agri- 
culture and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn and 
tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry.is undeveloped. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, molasses, 
textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, furniture. 

The monetary unit is the peso, at par with the 
U.S. dollar. United States currency, in circulation 
since 1897 is being replaced. The nation’s foreign 
debt was paid in full in 1947. . 


Foreign trade has been (monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
1948 $5,440,000 $6,860,000 
1949 3,830,000 6,140,000 


1950 3,500,000 | 6,960,000 
Total exports in 1950 were a record $83,514,773, 
and the country had a favorable trade balance 
of $41,726,898. 
Annual merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1948 $47,000,000 $35,200,000 
1949 38,300,000 ,600, 
1950 42,000,000 37,600,000 


History and ‘Government. The Republic was 
formed (1844) after the successive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan., 
1942). The President is ‘elected by direct vote 
every five years: The National Congress consists 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. per- 
sons over 18 have the right of suffrage. The 
President is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 16, 1947) 
for his fourth term. 


Education-and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage of 
negroes, The State has no religion and there is 
toleration for all faiths. The population is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free and com- 
pulsory. The language is Spanish, but English is 
widely spoken. .The University of Santo Domingo 
(founded 1538) was established by the friars of the 
Dominican Order. 


Defense. The Army~consists of approximately 
4,000 officers and men. The Navy operates a coastal 
patrol with gunboats. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 


Capital, Quito—Area (estimated), 175,830 square 
miles—Population (1950 Census), 3,076,933—Flag, 
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broad yellow bar above narrower blue and red 
bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 

Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of 
South America, extends from about 100 miles north 
of the Equator to 400 miles south of it. It is 
bounded by Colombia on the North and Peru on the 
East and South, Two cordillera of the Andes cross 
the country, with a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in 
height, of which Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi 
(19,550 ft.), Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana 
(19,260 ft.) are the highest. 

Although a century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru was settled Jan. 29, 1942, no definite figure 
of the area of the country can be given, the calcu- 
lations of various geographers varying widely. 

Included in the area of Ecuador but not 
population are the Galapagos Islands with an area 
of 3,028 miles. The chief islands in the archipelago 
are San Cristobal (Chatham), Santa Maria ore- 
na), Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San- Salvador 
(James) and Isabella (Albemarle). 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito, 
Ambato and Cuenca are popular with tourists. 


Resources and Industries. The Lao is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Agricultural products in- 
clude rice, cereals, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. 
Modern farm methods have redoubled Ecuador's 
agricultural growth since 1948. Rice exports have 
doubled, bananas quadrupled. Cacao ranks first 
in exports by value. Others include Kapok, rub- 
bey, mangrove bark, -coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a “dap wood, half, as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
rine construction. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
Jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen. goods, The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 
imports. 

The monetary unit is the sucre (c. U. S. 644ce): 

Foreign commerce (monthly average in sucres): 


Imports Exports 
1948 47,300,000(a) 41,100,000(a,) 
1949 50,100,000 40,100,000 
1950 41,600,000 41,100,000 


(a) Guayaquil only. 
Annual merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1948 $30,700,000 $18,900,000 
1949, 32,400,000 17,100,000 
1950 28,400,000 34,400,000 - 


History and Government, Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a Republic. 

Under the Republic’s new Constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of @ 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives. 

The President is Galo Plaza Lasso, National 
Democrat (elected June 6, 1948). Mr. Plaza is the 
only native New Yorker to become president of a 
foreign country. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
MISR 


Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated 386,000 square 
miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 20,045,000 
—Flag, white crescent, three five-pointed stars on 
green field. 


Descriptive. Egypt occupies the northeast corner 
of Africa with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
and the Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between 
the Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of 
Akabah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, 
flat and sandy. On the south is the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude form- 
ing the boundary. To the west is Libya. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is favored by tourists 
for its cafes and bazaars, (Pop., 1947, 2,100,506). 
Population of other citfes, 1947: Alexandria, 925,- 
081; Port Said, 178,432; Tanta, 139,695; Suez, 108,- 
250. Excursions are conducted to the Pyramids and 
Sphinx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Memphis, 
and the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. 

The Valley of the Nile has about 13,600 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri-e 
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cultural plantations, and 2.850 by the 
fhe Nile, ts tasrenes and lakes. The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
pee Mediterranean, In the 960 miles of 
hrough Eg it receives no tributary 5 i 
At Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 
is reached the beetan ing | of October. 
Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile 
one of m, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
in the world, measuring 16,400 it. 
farming land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks: water is admitted to 


for about 406 days; it.is then run off and the s 
sown broadcast on the land. Under the basin sys- 
tem, cereals, beans and lentils are grown, under 
the irrigation system cotton, wheat, cereals, beans, 
sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief 
products, with several yields a year. 

The Suez Canal, 103 miles long, opened to navi- 
gation Nov. 17, 1869, connects the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. The canal is open to all nations. 


Resources and Industries. A variety of minerals 
is found in Feypt, principally phosphate rock and 
petroleum. Others are ochres, sulphate of magnesia, 
talc, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, gold, 
alum, copper, beryl, granite and sulphur. 

The principal imports are textiles, mineral. 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
and cotton. : 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, divided 
into 100 piastres (c. U. S. $2.87). 


Foreign trade figures in Egyptian pounds: 


~ Imports pant 
1948 173,000,000 143,000, 
1949 .178,000,000 138,060,000 


Tn 1950, monthly average trade was: Imports, 
£E 16,370,000; exports, £E 14,620,000. 

History and Government. Egypt’s priests and 
ruling class reached a high level of civilization sev- 
eral thousand years before Christ; the people were 
serfs. Ravaged by wars, Egypt has been conquered 
py Persians, Macedonians (Alexander the Great 
founded Alexandria), Romans, the Mohammedan 
Caliphate, Turks, French, and British. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1884, 
made Egypt a Protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
against Turkey, which joined the German war. A 
strong nationalist movement led Great Britain to 
end the Protectorate and recognize Egypt as an 
independent sovereign state Feb. 28, 1922, reserving 
defense of Egypt, security of British communica- 
tions and nationals, and the Sudan. The sultan 
became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922 and a new 
constitution was adopted 1923 (ater amended). 

Despite numerous political and fiscal difficulties, 
Beypt by 1936 had progressed sufficiently for the 
enactment, Aug. 22,1936, of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance. King Fouad had died Apr. 28; 
his son, King Farouk I came of age July 29, 1937. 
Britain agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, 
with British and Egyptian troops cooperating, ob- 
tained right to 10,000 men'and 400 airplanes to 
defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until Egypt was 
able to take over; gained naval base rights in 
Alexandria and Port Said. During World War II 
the Egyptian government showed strong Fascist 
sympathies, but British and American influence 
prevailed, Egypt was frequently helped economi- 
cally by British action. 

Opposition to the boundaries of Israel made 
Egypt act with the Arab League and there were 
frequent border clashes. An armistice of Feb. 24, 
1949, placed Egyptian forces in Gaza, Rafah and a 
segment of Palestine adjoining Egypt. In 1947 
Egypt brought before the U, N. Security Council a 
demand for unification of Egypt and Sudan and 
evacuation of all British troops from the Suez, 
which was sidetracked. In retaliation Egypt did 
not vote for U. N. support: of the Republic of 
Korea in 1950. In 1951 restrictions placed on Israeli 
vessels using the Suez Canal by Egypt brought pro- 
tests to the attention of the U. N. Security Council. 

King Farouk I was born Feb. 11, 1920, son of the 
late King Fouad I and Queen Nazli; succeeded his 
father April 28, 1936. Married Farida Zulfikar Jan. 
20, 1938; divorced Nov. 17, 1948. Married Narri- 
man Sadek, May 6, 1951. Children: Princes 
Ferial, born Nov. 17, 1938; Princess Fawzia, April 
7, 1940; Princess Fadia, Dec. 15, 1943. The heir- 
presumptive is Prince Mohammed Aly, born Nov. 9, 
1875, first cousin to the King, 

In general elections to Parliament, Jan. 3, 1950, 
and subsequent run-off, the Wafdist party (Nation- 
alist) won, The 319 Deputies seats were distributed: 
Wafdists 225, Saadists 29, Liberal Constitutionalists 
26, Independents 33, Nationalists 6, Socialists 1. 

The Premier is Mustapha Nahas Pasha, Wafdist, 
named Jan. 11, 1950. The foreign minister is ‘Mo- 
hammed Salah Eddin. 
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average epi, of three feet and is left on the pe 


y towns, 


re is a seat of Moslem 
University of Al-Azhar in Cairo. 
founded about 968 A. D. ‘oO Inodern universities 
are the Fouad I in Giza, and the Farouk I 
Alexandria. The American University in Cairo i 
the only American university in Egypt. ‘. 


Defense... Military service 


is compulsory for all 
sien At to herve With TenniGie Calint to celenil aol 


large scale in the expansion of the Army. The 
Air Force also has been expanded. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels was under 
way in 1950-51. 

SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

A condominium, jointly administered by Great 
peti ep Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 
page = 
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_ Estonia 
EESTI VABARITK 
(Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic) 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, (1940), 18,353 square 
miles—Population (1940), 1,134,000. : 


Descriptive. Estonia comprises the former Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, and western parts of the 
former Petjorski Krai :nd a number of islands in 
the Baltic Sea. It is bounded by the U.S.S.R. 
on the East, Latyia on the South, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the West, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the North. The Estonians are of Fin- 
nish-Ugrian origin. 

The country -is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 
coast line is 725 miles long. ; 


Resources and Industries. Estonia has oil shalé 
deposits distributed over an area of 2,000 square 
miles. The output was 1,200,000 tons in 1939. 

In free Estonia agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
dairying were the principal occupations. Manu- 
factures included cotton, woolens, paper, timber, 
plywood, and distilled products. Chief exports were 
butter, cellulose, plywood, flax and textiles. The 
currency unit was the Estonian kroon. 


_ History and Government. Estonia declared its 
independence from Russia Feb, 24, 1918. In June, 
1940, the country was overrun by Russia and in- 
corporated into the U.S.S.R. This action has not 
been recognized by the U. S. xy 

Estonia is known as a country of quaint old 
Tallinn was founded (1219) by King 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successively by 
Danes, Germans, Swedes and Russians and Ger- 
mans. Three churches, the castle and a number 
of houses and part of the town walls and towers 
date back to the Danish domination. The bastions 
surrounding the Old Town gate were constructed 
during the Swedish period. Another interesting 


mediaeval town is Narva, founded in the 13th . 


century. It contains’a fortress built b - 
sian Grand Duke Ivan III (1492). CE ae i 


. Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
78.6% of the population were Puihurares 19% 
‘(Greek Orthodox. There is a famous university in 
Tartu (founded in 1632) and a Technical University 


in Tallinn. 
Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 s ar 
—Population (Govt. estimate, 1947), "15,000, One, 
Flag, three horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with 
lion in yellow bar. 


Descriptive. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom 
is a mountainous volcanic country in- Northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea (Italian), French Som- 
aliland and British Somaliland on the Northeast 
Teen ee Get oe ipe Southeast Kenya, Colony 

Titis. on e Sou and the Anglo- 
Sudan.on the West, nied ig 


Resources and Industries. The agricultural an 
mineral resources of the country are pomiceraviven 
undeveloped, and its water power is unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important: preducts are-hides and skins, wax, bar- 
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ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
pee eo ae aes eee 
j . Iron, gold, platinum, coal, copper, 
su he is nea are Found. rt of hid ne 
ade y ee 0: es and 
“skins of cattle, goats, sheep, i rds and mon- 
keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products. 
The monetary unit is the Ethiopian dollar. 


Foreign trade (monthly in Ethiop. dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1947 7,010,001 6,180,000 
1948 7,940,00 6,470,000 
- 1949 7,330,000 5,940,000 


History and Government. Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which it had signed (1928) invaded the 
country (1935) without declaring war, with modern 
arms, airplanes and gas and subjugated it. The 
Emperor, Haile Selassie (born July 23, 1892) fought 
until forced to withdraw, leaving for Europe to 
appeal to the League of Nations for help. The 
League applied. sanctions against Italy, which 
proved ineffective. Mussolini added Ethiopia to 
Italy with Victor Emmanuel III emperor. British 
forces occupied Ethiopia, 1941, and freed it, 


Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or Head 
Bishop of Ethiopia. i 

Christians predominate in the central, north= 
western and northern portions of the country; Mo- 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and the 
Ogaden, Jimma and Galla Sidamo) region and parts 
of the northwest territories. The estimated re- 
ligious populations follow: 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 8,500,000 

Mohammedans . 2,500,00 

PARAS eer eire cis) as cache fad be ST 4,000,000. 

There are a number of elementary and secondary 
schools in Addis Ababa, Dessie and Jimma, and 
government schools for Moslems in several cities. 
English is the chief foreign language taught in 
the schools. 


Defense. The army numbers about 20,000. 


Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital, Helsinki—Area, 130,165 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 4,064,000—Flag, 
extended blue cross on white field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., on the South by the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the West by the Gulf of Bothnia. Sweden and 
Norway. . 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the Imatra rapids. 


Resources and Industries. Although extending far 
north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugged 
climate and topography, Finland is an agricultural 
country. Lumbering is the most important industry. 
The principal crops are rye, barley, oats, potatoes 
and hay. Other chief industries in the order of 
their importance are—paper and pulp; iron and 
mechanical works; textiles; leather, rubber and fur; 
and chemicals. 

The. cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 

The monetary unit is the markka. 

In 1951 Finland’s merchant marine, reduced 
by 60% in World War II, totaled over 500,000 tons 
and neared the 1939 total of 284 vessels of nearly 
600,000 tons. “ 

Foreign trade (monthly average in markkas): 


Imports Exports 
1948 57531,000,000 4,709,000,000 
1949 ,va3,000,000 - 5,467,000,000 


1950 7,429,000,000 ~ 6,790,000,000 


History and Government, Finland formed part of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (1154-1809), when it be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
(Dec. 6, 1917), established a Provisional Govérn- 
ment, and pecame a republic July 17, 1919. 

Finland was attacked by the Union-of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and made 
peace after three months of fighting. 
ihe peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All 
this territory was recovered (1941) in the war 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. in which 
Finland became involved as cobelligerent with 
Germany when the U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 
(June, 1941) on Finland. According to terms of 
the armistice between Finland and the U.S.S.R.- 
Great Britain, Sept. 19, 1944, Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R, the Petsamo area and leased the Pork- 
kala héadland for 50 years to the Russians. 

Finland signed (April 6, 1948) a ten-year friend- 
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ship and mutual assistance pact with the U.S.S.R. 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta) and :the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. ; 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by, an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikivi 
was elected President by Parliament March 9 1946; 
re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Urho Kex- 
konen, Agrarian, appointed March 17, 1950. 

In general elections July 2-3, 1951, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 53; Agrarians, 51; People’s Democrats, 43; 
Conservatives, 28; Swedish People’s party, 15; 
Finnish People’s, 10. i 
_ Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although. there 
is absolutely free worship. There are three uni- 
versities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku. 


Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately a year for 
training. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense, Finland’s peace effective force is limited by 
the Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 34,400, all arms. 


France 5 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 41,550,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, blue-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west= 
erly country of Central Europe, ‘extends from 42°20” 
to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ Hast longi- 
tude to 4°45’ West longtitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg; Germany across the Rhine. The 
Jura mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South are 
the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the Pyre- 
nees for the boundary line. On the West are the 
Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England, while on the 
landside Belgium forms the boundary. From the 
North to the South its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France, It 
has an area of 3,367 square miles and a population 
(1946) of 267,971. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
place of Napoleon. he 

France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex= 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

There are four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the lett 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small farms, the average unit being 
24 acres. The French peasant is a frugal individual 
and grows most of what he eats including wheat, 
corn, rye, barley; oats, potatoes, beets, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing industry is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore auxite, pyrites 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore’ deposits in eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

French railways, totaling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

The unit of currency is the franc, valued on the 
free market at 350 to the dollar. 

Annual foreign trade (in dollars)-has been: 

Imports Exports 


1946 1,980,000,000 453,000,000 
1947 2,492,000,000 1,040,000,000 


) 1,082,000,000 
1949 2,426,000,000 


»426,000, 1,574,000,000 
1950 3,064,942,857 3,064, 685,714 


“Trade witli the United States; 


1946 549,000,000 
1947 761,000,000 
1948 ,000, 
1950 370,300'000 124, 1798. An extensive rearmament 
The next international exposition in Paris will | Way, with the help of American 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). ports the North Atlantic Tr 
History and Government. The monarchical system . a 
erthrown by: F: h Revolution (1789- pool plan of 
- Ty93) 3 sonlpdded i the First public; theres Robt. Schuman, but op! separa baer 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- | army units in the western defense. Glee”, ae 
‘ der Napoleon’ (1804-1814), a moharchy (1814-1848),| signed a pact with the Saar for a re ease, 
the Second Republic (1848-1852), the Second es the mines and a degree of mgr y aes 
(1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 18' fully opposed the Communist revol ees = 
France, after a four-year interlude of total Minh in Viet Nam and sent troops ay he 
rian government following her conquest (1940) by | armies in Korea. 
thonees adopted (Oct, 13, 19%) a mew Constitu- | FF h Ov Territaries 
S$, a e [ee ie e 
fa tilablichine the Fourth Republic. rence erseas rri ae 
Oo re 
‘Sa. Mi.| tion 
(Est.) 


France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May, 
1940 and Paris was occupied June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was signed and Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pe was empowered by the National Assembly to 
become chief of state and revise the constitution. 


i 5 IN_ASIA ; 

i His government functioned at Vichy in Unoccupied French India... “:.......-- 196 346,000 
: territory, ; Indo-Chinese Assoc. States} 286,000] 27,030,000 
Pele With the liberation of France by the Allied PEERS SES EES 

mies (Sept, 1944) a Provisional Government Totatin Asia® 2. o22..8 286,196| 27,376,000 

eaded. by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President | 

of Council was established by the French Commit- 5 and Miquelon... . 93 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed Guadeloupe.......2......- 583 278,000 
in Algiers, 1943. This government resigned Jan:, Martinigue=. acts. case 380 “000 
1946, Felix Gouin -was elected president-premier, French eeniane and Inini... 65,041 29'000 
but resigned June 11, and Georges Bidault was Peps wcabiaens (Pte es 
made president-premier June 24, 1946. A new con- Total in America...... 66,097 573,000 
stitution was effective Dec. 24, 1946. It provides | IN OGEANIA 


i for a parliament consisting of the National Assem- 
: bly of Deputies (currently 627) and a Council of the 
Al Republic with 320 members. Legislative powers are 
4 vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun- 

cil acting merely in an advisory capacity. The 


New Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 111,000 
Society ialandis (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 56,000 


; ‘Total in Oceania..,...} 10,068 167,000 { 
IN AFRICA 


in President has broader powers than under the Third Algeria...... Be dit nearer 847,552) 8,676,000 — 
: Republic but he is without power to dissolve the Morocco (Associated State).| 172,104) 8,617,000 
i Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the Tunisia (Associated State). . 48,313) 3,231,000 
rt French Union, French West Africa........ eat 15,996,000 


The President is Vincent Auriol, a Socialist, 
(elected Jan. 16, 1947 at a joint session of the two 


Togoland (Trusteeship) .... 
pi houses of Parliament by a vote of 452 out of 833 


Cameroons (Trusteeship). . . 
French Equatorial Africa... 959,256] 4,131,000 


i cast). He will serve for seven years. Reunion....... sls. brane we 969 242,000 ; 

Premier Henri Queuille, appointed March 9, 1951, Madagascar. ......... see.! 241,094 295.000 

resigned July 10. Rene Pleven was endorsed by the Gomoro: (2. oe BE 2 790} f 4295, } 

Assembly for premier Aug. 8, 1951. French Somaliland........ 9,071 44,000 
Under the Constitution the French Union con- 

sists of 90 iy sedenens of Metropolitan France, Total in Africa. ......... 4,283,299| 49,046, 

seven overseas Departments, and a number of Over- | Grand total in colonies. . . .!4,645,660| 77,162,000 

seas Territories, Trust Territories and Associated 

States. The Overseas Territories are endowed with ALGERIA 

a special statute with respect to their particular L’Aleeri 

interests within the framework of the Republic. eerie 


Among the 97 Departments into which France is 
divided for adniinistrative purposes, the three 
northern Departments of Algeria in Northern Africa 
—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been treated 
(since 1881) as an integral part of France. The 
former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Re- 
union and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
(Jan. 1, 1947) the status of overseas departments. 

Each of the Overseas units is represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments haye at their head a Gov- 
ernor, an elected General Council, Municipal Coun- 
cil and Mayor. According to the development of the 
territories, their towns have elected municipal 
councils and mayors. 

Following National Assembly elections June 17, 
1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
sive of affiliates was: Reunion of the French People 
(Gaullist), 118; Socialist, 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republicans, 83; Radical Socialist, 66; 
Independent Republicans, 43. 

France is in the vanguard in the, matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
provision for family allowances, and also com- 
pulsory social insurance against illness, maternity, 
disability and death. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines, air lines, and other public 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
te for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the hills,- mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically, Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
vide the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population of 8,676,016 (1948 Census) and area of 
847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. The 
aa a MS RH 

he Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles. 
is divided into three Departments: Dlgiors: popula- 
tion, 2,765,898, Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine, 
3,102,396. Each Department sends Senators and 
Deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have a total 
Pe aN 767,435 square miles; population (1948), 


nl Agricultural products include wheat, barle 

ears arate p corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wiss 
on ge Tancs;: 265-A92-000 and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
1) eae esolcee naortse and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
1947 200222220250 215211_ 217:743'000'000 Bolts AE To eee a: yp eteeate cataaados 
Reon Sarees vere 1,060’000'000'000 Bont Beer iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
pas Begs eae aae tens sarap pee eee The unit of currency is the French franc. 
Raniicabiere eh ey 2'648'000;000,000 The principal imports are textiles, machines. 


automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 

eas ane aay ps penser chiefly of wines. 

cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. 

etaly Kee Pc : ns 
new Statute for Algeria was established Sept. 

20, 1947, providing a larger measure of por Mees A 

ernment than before, including an Algerian As- 


Education and Religion, Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17_universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 


sembly consisting of two colleges of 60 members 
each, and a Government Council to assist the 
Governor-General. The Southern Territories, for- 
merly directed by military commanders, await 
tegislation for administration. 

the elections to Algeria’s first Assembly 
(April 4 and 11, 1948) center and moderate groups 
supporting Charles de Gaulle’s principles won a 
large majority of the 120 seats. The Feb. 1951 
elections followed the same trend. Two Arab par- 
ties agitate for wider autonomy, but do not co- 
operate with the smaller Communist party. ° 


: TUNISIA 
Afrikiya; Tunisie 

Tunisia, a Protectorate, one of the former 
Barbary states under the suzerainty of Turkey, 
is situated on the northern coast of Africa, with 
the Mediterranean Sea on the North and East, 
Italian Libya on the Southeast, the Sahara Desert 
on the South and Algeria on the West. The capital 
is Tunis. The country has an area of 48,313 square 
miles and a population (1946), of 3,231,000, includ- 
ing 123,000 aliens. The native population is com- 
posed of Arabs and Bedouins. 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed ‘May 12, 1881) placing Tunisia 
under the protectorate of France. Reforms intro- 
duced in 1947 and continued by 1951 decrees, insure 
a large measure of self-government. 

The titular ruler is Lamine Bey. The French 
Resident General is Louis Perillier. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
Olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead. iron, phosphate and zinc are the most im- 
portant minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 


MOROCCO 


(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy of 
Morocco, commonly called French Morocco, see 
Morocco, page 336.) 


"FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa, on Overseas Territory, 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 17° west 
longitude across Africa to the Sudan at about 15 
east longitude and from the southern desert boun- 
daries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Italian Libya 
to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate boun- 
dary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed Lee hg of seven colonies: The 
capital is Dakar. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. - The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 


France. 
Pop. ést. 
Colony Sq. kms. | 1947-1948 
negal, incl. Dakar dist 196,000 | 1,720,000 
Sie B eeco dene 6 247,000 | 2,125,000 
Ivory Coast 331,000 | 2,031,000 
Upper Volta 3,00: 3,037,000 
Dahomey 18,0 1,458,000 
French Sudan 1,161,000 | 3,080,000 
Mauritania... -»-| 1,165,000 97,000 
Niger...... aie tee Mer nn cede 1,164,000 | 1,873,000 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
' French Congo 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has hy seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and _ its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morbcco-protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
Zaville. The constituent colonies are: 


i Sq. mi. Pop., 1 
Gabino 93,218 383,715 
Middle Congo 106,069“, 655,497 

- ri . 3 062, 
Ghee. aes 461,202 1/902/221 
okalncrs.: 10S ee ate 959,256 4,003,733 


There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
tich in timber. Precious stones, gold, copper, 
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lead and zine are found. Commerce is chiefly 
with France. Exports in 1950 totaled 343,000 tons 
worth 14.6 billion francs, among them diamonds, 
gold, crude and finished ivory goods. 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


French Cameroons is part of the former German 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It consists of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as a 
Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted an 
autonomous territory by decree (March, 1921), and 
made a U.N. Trusteeship (Dec. 1946). It is governed 
by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde,” Its 
population (estimated 1948) is 2,700,000 including 
several thousand Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 


Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 
France received 21,893 square- miles, about two- 
thirds, which was attached to French Dahomey. 
It now is a U.N. Trusteeship with a population of 


944,000. 
FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia, and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 
(British). 

The area is 9.071 enue miles and population 
(1946), 44,000; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Gulf of Aden (acquired 1862). 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It-is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1946 in- 
cluding Mayotte and Comoro Islands), 4,295,000. 
The capital is Tananarive. To Madagascar is. at- 
tached for government the prosperous archipelago 
of the Comoro Islands with an area in all of about 
{oe aa and a population (1946), of 


Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphates. gold and radium. 


REUNION 


Reunion, 2a Department, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
is entitled to representation in Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
square miles; the population (1946), 242,000, largely 
of French extraction. The chief products are sugar, 
rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and spices. 
The chief imports are rice and cereals, 


FRENCH INDIA 


The French possessions in India lie along the 
Coromandel coast,-on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the North of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
which, after changing hands eight times, finally 
rested in the control of France (1814). The colo- 
nies are divided in four dependencies: Pondicherry, 
population (1941), 204,653; Karikal, 60,760; Mahe, 
14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. A fifth, Chandernagor, was 
placed under administration of India, May 2, 1950, 
following a French referendum, June, 1949. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deny to Par- 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry 
and oil seed the chief export. 

The total population of French India is 346,000 
(1946); the area is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is 
the capital. 


INDO-CHINESE ASSOCIATED STATES 


Area 
sq. mi, 


790 square miles, 


Pop. 
(est. ’49) 
40,530)9,851,000 
56,973|7, 184,000 


North Viet Nam (Tonkin)...... 
Central Viet Nam (Annam)..... 
South Viet Nam (Cochin- 


China)...... sae cesceeeneees 26,476/5,579,000 
CAMDOTIAT, of. eye siajelve s o's erties © 67,550/3,227,000 
DAROG Tye son ore) tie)s aig ale wie Wieierens ’ 89,320|1,189,000 


The Indo-Chinese Associated States situated _in 
the southeastern part of Asia comprises the five 


— rr CO 


/miles; Sean, 83 square miles. Total population 


states listed above. The gr is bounded 
North by China, on the East, ani 
South a Sea, and by Thailand on 
The population includes about 42,000 Europeans 
The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. 

The chief as sae are iron,, tungsten and 


, metal arti 5 
A nationalist movement began in Indo-China in 
1941, gaining pers during World War Il. France 
recognized the 


b 

Nationalists, March 6, 1946, as a ‘‘free state within 
the Indo-Chinese Federation and French Union,’ 
but following Communist-ins a 
France withdrew support of the regime and 
recognized a new anti-Communist Provisional gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam (June 5, 1948) as a member 
state of the French Union. Brig. Gen. Nguyen Van 
Xuan was elected President of the Provisional 
who abdi- 

ust 1945) was 
restored to power and responsibility with the title 


eryties- GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor and an elected General 
Council. The soil is very productive. The area of 
the entire group of islands is 583 square miles; 
penta ion (1946) is 278,000; Basse-Terre is the 
capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635 
It is represented in the French Parliament by two 
Senators and three Deputies. It is administered by 
a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
more than 30,000 inhabitants. The island is the 
birthplace of the Empress Josephine, 

Martinique has a population (1946) of 262,000, 
and an area of 380 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France. The status of the island was 
changed (1946) to a Department of France, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1947, 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
f@pples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast’ of 
Newfoundland,, inhabited by fishermen, Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St, Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
frane is the medium of. exchange. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 


(1945), 4,000. The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The country has lost heavily in popu- 
lation in the last several decades, the census of 
1946 returning 29,000 inhabitants as compared with 
36,975 in 1936 (including the hinterland of Inini, 
separated territorially from Guiana July 6, 1930). 
The area of Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area 
of Inini is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one 
Senator and one Deputy to the Chamber at 
Paris. The colony has a Governor and a Council 
General of 16 elected members. The capital is 
Cayenne, 

In 1946 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
Devils Island to be liquidated and its 2,800 infnates 
repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri. 
tery. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 


om 
era 


as one hom colony under one ~ 
ernor with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Is! 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and, Rapa Islands. Ta- 
Peat picturesque and panedugs with a pro- 
ductive coastland cocoanut, and 
orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. 
The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 56,000. 


rchipelago, the Loyalty 
Huon Islands, Fortuna, and Alofi. 


penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 


The colony is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea is the ‘tal. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt. 
nickel and manganese abound. Other. min 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 


The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav-~ 


products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 


Area (Oct., 1946) 143,200 sq, mi. Population 
1946) 67,032,242. Under military control by United 
tates, Great Britain, France and Soviet Union, 
administeri 4 zones of occupation and sharing 
the former capital, Berlin. 

Also the Federal Republic of Germany (Bundes- 
republik Deutschland) or West Germany, supported 
by British, French and American authority. Capi- 
tal, Bonn. Area about 94,723 sq. mi, Population 
(U._N. est., 1950) 47,607,000. Flag: horizontal bars 
of black, red, gold. 

Also the German Democratic Republic (Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik) or East Germany, formed 
by Soviet Russia in the Soviet zone, not recognized 
by the Allies or West Germany. Capital, Berlin. 
Area, about 42,112 sq. mi. Population, except Bér- 
lin sector, est. 1949, 17,313,700. 

Germany in Central Europe is bounded N. by the 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea and Denmark; E. by 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria; S. by‘ Austria, 
Switzerland; W. by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the North Sea. Final boundaries 
to be established by the peace treaty. 

The homeland and possessions of Germany have 
been subject to the following drastic political 
changes in modern times: . 


Deutsches Reich (German Empire), formed out 
of German principalities and minor kingdoms by 
Bismarck, chancellor of Prussia, Jan, 18, 1871, 
with the Prussian king of the house of Hohen- 
zollern proclaimed Wilhelm I, Deutscher Kaiser 
(German Emperor). This Reich collapsed in World 
War I. The ruler, Wilhelm II, abdicated Nov. 9 
1918. By the Treaty. of Versailles the Reich lost 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, large territory to Po- 
land, all of its colonies and other frontier ad- 
justments. 


Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, commonly called 
the Weimar Republic... 


Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer, 
overturned the Weimar constitution, developed a 
totalitarian state controlled by the National Social- 
ist party (Nazis). Hitler annexed Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Eupen-Malmedy, 
Luxemburg, Memel, Northern: Slovena, part of 
Poland, At the end of World War II these annexa- 
tions and all Nazi institutions and decrees were 
voided by the Allied Control Council. Large seg- 
ments of the Reich were claimed and occupied by 
the adjoining nations, especially Poland. Prussia 
was no longer recognized as a dominant state. 


patos his Cee ane eae 
> @ population o: 5 7 
In Oct., 1946, under Allied occupation it had: 


Zone Aréa, sq. mi, Population 

. Russian zone . 46,600 17,300,000 
_ British zone ..... 42,700 22,800,000 
~ United States zone 36,900 16,700,000 
French zone 16,700 5,900,000 

Sofi jos 3 .- 300 4,332, 24 

Total ........... «.... 143,200 67,032,242 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a highly 
specialized industry. Some of the more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
tobacco, grapes, hops, applés, pears, plums, cher- 


c- ries, apricots, peaches and walnuts. 


The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

Occupation authorities reported that approx- 
imately 75 per cent of German industries survived 
World War II, but activity was almost at a stand- 
still. The currency reform of June, 1948, and the 
beginning of ECA aid prompted a spectacular re- 
covery. Industrial production reached an average 
of 89% of 1936 in 1949 and exceeded the 1936 level 
by.about 20 percent at the end of 1950! An 
increase of population of Western Germany, 
amounting to 20% as result of an influx of refugees 
fromi the East, however, reduces per capita pro- 
duction to approximately the 1936 level. The 
Ruhr’s potential steel production rate in 1951 was 
over 14,000,000 tons per year. 


West German trade in millions of current dollars; 


orts Exports 
1936 (a) 673.7 715.7. 
1948 1,563.0 701.6 
1950 2,709.9 1,980.6 


(a) Reichsmark figures converted to dollars at 
rate of 1 RM=$0.40. : 

(b) 1949 volume of imports equaled that of 1936. 
Volume of 1949 exports was less than 50% 1936 
exports. Price changes account for increase in cur- 
rent dollar value of trade. 

Western Germany lost most of its merchant 
marine as result of World War II. Present Western 
German merchant fleet totals 275,000 gross regis- 
tered tons .as compared to the prewar fleet of 
4,492,708 gross tons. 

Separate currency systems are maintained in the 
Western and Eastern zones. At the close of World 
War II a new Deutsche mark replaced the Reichs- 
mark in the Western zone. The exchange rate of the 
DM was set at 1 DM/$0.30, changed Sept. 1949 to 
1DM/$0.238. 

History and Government, Germany’s history 
dates back to the Franks, Goths, Huns, Saxons, 
Bavarians and other Germanic tribes, one of which 
—the Franks—gained supremacy and one of whose 
rulers, Charlemagne, became Emperor of the Ro- 
man Empire, Its eastern portion became the 
German Empire. 
part Iaitheran about 1547. The Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648) left the German Empire divided into 
hundreds of small principalities, with Prussia 
gradually gaining supremacy among the many 
Tival factions. Following its defeat of Austria, a 
major contender for control of Germany, in the 
Seven Weeks’ War (1866), Prussia gained complete 
control of North Germany and formed the North 
German Confederation in 1867. In 1871 it was able 
to forge the German Empire. 

When Hitler achieved power, 1933, he obtained 
complete control of all activities throughout the 
country—political, economic, industrial, commercial 
and cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press 
were abolished, Equality before the law applied 
only to Aryans or Germans of a ‘‘pure’’ Nordic 
strain and marriage with Jews was prohibited. A 
campaign of unparalleled cruelty turned into mass 
extermination of Jews; over 5,000,000 were believed 
wiped out by the Nazi regime. . 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
with vague socialist leanings byt strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
Ludendorff as leaders, they staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch” in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
In the Reichstag election (1924) the party joined 
with a party called Movement for German Racial 
Freedom and the combination won 32 seats: But 
the next year the Nazis reorganized and with each 
successive election in the next eight years made big 
gains. Hitler was made chancellor Jan. 30, 1933. 
President von Hindenburg died -Aug. 2, 1934, the 
day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting the 
office of Reich President with that of Reich Chan- 
cellor to take effect after his death. Hitler officially 
repudiated -the Treaty of Versailles and the 
reparations agreements Jan. 30, 1937. He. an- 
nexed the Sudetenland and Austria before starting 
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Allied Zones in Germany 


U.S.S.R.—All territory East and inclusive of ee 
Prussian province of Saxony, Brandenburg, ~ 
cluding the States of Saxony, Thuringia, Anhalt 
and Mecklenburg. 


Great Britain—The Ruhr and the area Hast and 
West of the Weser River, extending to Dusseldorf 
Cologne and Aachen, including the former Prus- 
sian provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
.Westphalia and Rhineland (northern portion); and 
the former states of Oldenburg, Brunswick, Ham- 
burg and Lippe. 


France—Tne left bank of the: Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts Trier 
and Coblenz; right bank of the Rhine) including 
the areas of South Baden, South Wurttemberg, 
Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district of Lindau. 


United States—Territory bounded on the Hast 
by the Russian zone and. Czechoslovakia, on the 
North by the. British zone, on the West by the 
French zone, and on the South by Austria, in- 
cluding Bavaria (major portion), Wurttemberg 
(northern portion), Baden (northern portion), 
most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau. and Bremen 

The territory East of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries, comprising the provinces of 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 40,000 square 
miles, is at present under Polish administration; 
northern East Prussia is under U.S.S.R. admin- 
istration. The United States has not recognized 
these changes as permanent. 

There also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the U.S.S.R. zone, 
administered’ by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
thority with representatives of each of the four. 
pewers. The population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 
and political administration of Germany culmi- 
nated (1948) in the virtual partition of Germany 
into two well defined zones under rival political 
and economic control. The U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion walked out of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin (March 20), denying, further usefulness of 
the Council as an organ of government, began a 
series of blockades against the other Allies (March 
31), and announced, (July 1) it would no longer 
participate in the four-power Berlin Kommanda- 
tura, The Western powers utilized a gigantic air 
lift program to supply blockaded Berlin during 
en faeeaeps after which the Russians removed the 

ockade. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Federal Republic of Germany was proclaimed 
May 23, 1949, in Bonn, its provisional capital, after 
a constitution had been drawn up by a constituent 
assembly formed by representatives of the 11 La- 
ender (states) in the French, British and American 
zones. They were Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, 
Hesse, Bremen (U. S. zone); Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine Westphalia 
(British zone); Rhineland-Palatinate, South Ba- 
den, Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern (French zone). 
Its cities include also Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Essen, Dortmund, Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisberg. 

The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two houses, the Bundestag of representatives 
elected by direct vote and. the Bundesrat (upper 
house) chosen by the state legislatures (Landtage). 
Delegates from both houses choose the president 
for 5 years, The president names the chancellor, 
subject to approval by the Bundestag, Theodor 
Heuss, Free Democrat, was chosen first president 
Sept. 12, 1949, and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chris- 
tian. Democrat, was made chancellor Sept. 15. 

In the absence of a peace treaty the Council of 
the Allied High Commission announced the Occu- 
pation Statute, restoring the civil status, Sept. 21, 
1949. The Federal Republic was.subsequently en- 
joined from rearming and reviving totalitarianism. 
Dismantling of industries was curtailed. In June 
the Republic joined, the Schuman coal-steel pool of 
6 nations. It opposed the French lease of the Saar 
coal mines, but on July 19 it became an associate 
member of the Council of Europe, on an equal basis 
with the Saar. A full membership was achieved 
May 2, 1951. Consulates were authorized and the 
first consulate general in New York was opened 
June 28, 1950, by Dr. Heinz Krekeler, The arming 
of East Germany by Russia and the threat of in- 
vasion of West Germany caused the foreign mini- 
sters of the Big 3 to move to end the technical 
state of war and announce they would defend the 
Republic against aggression. Not being able to 
agree on a West German army they authorized any 
addition of 30,000 reserves to the police of the 
Laender. They also permitted resumption of the 
foreign ministry, raised the steel quota, authorized 
building of cargo vessels without restrictions and 
ordered dismissal of all Communists. On the eco- 
nomic front I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel trusts were 
decentralized. The Republic was admitted to the 


war on Poland Sept. 1, 1939. [See World War II] | U.N. Food and Agriculture Org., Nov., 1950. 
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Education and Religion. There are 29 universi- 
ties in Germany, the oldest being Heidelberg 
(founded in 1386). Elementary education is com- 
pulsory. 

Major educational reforms designed to make 
the German school program more democratic are 
under way in Western Germany. Formerly only 
about 10 percent of the students were chosen to 
attend higher schools and universities; the re- 
mainder remained in elementary schools and 
learned trades. _ 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
occupation forces in the Western zones. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


The German Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, after 
the provisional People’s Council, which had been 
formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED-Com- 
munist) became the Volkskammer, or lower house 
of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named Presi- 
dent, Otto Grotewohl Minister-President, or prime 
minister, Walter Ulbricht, strongest Communist 
leader, Deputy Prime Minister. A ministry of state 
security, SSD, organized the People’s Police with 
Nazi methods, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally” outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public alsé ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudeten land, as ‘‘permanent and 
just.”’ Its industry was integrated with that of the 
Soviet Union and German factories were reported 
producing uniforms, lenses and guns. 

The Republic was one of the 8 eastern nations 
Supporting the Prague conference instigated by the 
Soviet Union, Oct., 1950, calling for western dis- 
armament and accusing the West of aggressive 
designs. 

A Volkskammer was elected Oct. 15, 1950, on a 
one-party (Communist) slate; the government an- 
nounced ‘a total vote of 12,088,745 or 99.7% in 
favor, with only 35,544 opposed. 

West Germany rejected East German demands 
for German unification and ousting of occupation 
troops. A West German report in Feb., 1951, said 
East Germany had 55 combat teams of 4,000 men 
each, with artillery and tanks. An estimate of 
2,000 airplanes on 300 airfields was published. 
Frankfurt reported Russia had replaced its over- 
age bombers there with 500 new MIG Jets in May. 
See also Chronology for 1951. 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with centralized 
control over education, Private schools and insti- 
tutes, confessional schools and religious instruction 
Classes have been abolished. 


Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany to become 
& part of Schleswig Holstein Province in return 
for rights in East Africa. The island was heavily 
fortified and formed a large part of the German 
defenses in the North Sea. After capitulation of 
Germany in World War II. the island was sur- 
rendered (May 23, 1945) to Great Britain and 
ceveayaes The island was demilitarized April 18, 


SAAR 


The Saar (Fr., Saare) is a coal-mining area 
north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., now ex- 
tended to about 900. It produces over 12,000,000 tons 
of coal a year in peace time and has iron, steel and 
ceramic industries. The pape lenen of over 800,000 
is French and German. It was separated from Ger- 
Many after World War I and administered by the 
League of Nations through a commission. The 
French had the sole right to work the coal mines 
for 15 years in recompense for the destruction of 
the coal mines in North of France. The Saar, which 
by a vote of 477,119 to 48,637 (Jan, 13, 1935) de- 
clared its desire to rejoin Germany, was returned 
to the Reich by the League (March 1, 1935). But in 
the first post World War II election (Oct.5, 1947) 


y 
mining. The 1 
man government. Final dispos 
in the peace treaty. The Saar became 
the Council of Europe July 19, 1950. 


Greece 
VASILION TIS ELLADOS—KINGDOM OF HELLAS 


Capital, Athens—. 50,257 square miles— 
Po; on (U.N. es’ 1950), 7,960,000—Flag, 
navy blue ground quartered by white cross. 


Salih elie lies epee the North Yugoslavia 
an ulgaria, and on . 

Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the couintry from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,819 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 


‘Dodecanese and Crete. Thedargest is Crete (3,234 


Sq. mi.) ; 


Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chiefly 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fifth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by moun 
and lakes and rivers. The forests have been de- 
nuded, but reforestation is going on; four-fifths are 
state-owned. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, 
pee branges, mandarins, apples, pears, figs and 
nuts. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s industrial 
and agricultural potential has been restored. In- 
dustrial output (1951) is 119 percent of the prewar 
level; agricultural production has surpassed for- 
mer levels. Chief exports are olives, olive oil, fruits 
(ine. dried figs, raisins, currants), cottonseed, lin- 
seed, sponges and tobacco. Iron, copper, zinc, lead 
magnesite, lignite, marble, bauxite, commercial 
earths are exploited, Livestock is led by sheep and 
goats; cattle, pigs, horses and mules also are raised 
and wool produced. There is no coal and hydro- 
electric projects, to help industry, are getting ECA 
support. 

The monetary unit is the drachma. 


History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B. C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B. C., fell to Byzantium and in 1456 A. D. 
to the Ottoman empire. It won its war of inde- 
pendence, 1821-1829, and became a kingdom under 
guarantee of Britain, France and Russia; 1830. A 
republic was established, 1925; the monarchy was 
restored, 1935, and George II, King of the Hellenes, 
resumed the throne. In Oct., 1940, Greece rejected 
an ultimatum from Italy and when attacked Greece 
threw the Italians back into Albania. Nazi support 
resulted in the defeat and occupation of Greece by 
Germans, Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 
sees invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled 

e king. 

King George died (April 1, 1947) and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul: King Paul was married 
(Jan. 9, 1938) to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917) and they have 
three children: Princess Sophia (born Noy./2, 1938); 
Princess Irene (born May 11, 1942); and Crown 
Prince Constantine (born June 2, 1940). 

The Premier is Sophocles Venizelos, Liberal, 
appointed Sept. 11, 1950. 

At the end of World War II Communists tried to 
seize power and civil war resulted. On the border 
Communist guerillas abducted many thousands of 
Greek children and pillaged towns. The imminent 
communization of the Balkans brought help from 
the Marshall Plan and a special investigation by 
the U, N. ECA help stimulated economic recovery 
and civil strife was proclaimed at an end Oct. 16, 
1949. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform led 
to better relations with Greece and the repatria- 
tion of Greek soldiers and some children. However; 
the bulk of the children, sent to Soviet satellite 
states, was not recovered and the International 


Red Cross was refused entry by ‘the countries 
involved. 3 ; 


Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. ‘ 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
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Greek Orthodox Church. each a sort of little re- 
ublic in itself, Othe mo: 4,800. Ni 
etice are allowed to enter Sue eto : 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 50. There is a emia Ady Force 


and a Navy of light craft. Greece sent a token force | 


to U. N. armies in Korea. 
DODECANESE ISLANDS 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square 
miles—Population (1950 Census), 2,787,000—Flag, 
three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with emblem 
in white bar. 


Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
on the East, Honduras and Salvador _on-the East 
and South and the Pacific on the Southwest. A 
range of mountains containing many volcanic 
peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest near the 
Pacific. The narrow west slope is well watered, 
fertile and the most densely settled part. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. Other famous Maya ruins, consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quirigua, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. ‘ 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry. the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 80% of the 
exports. Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is exported to 
the United States. Silver, gold, copper, iron, we 
and chrome are found. The principal imports are 
cotton textiles, cinchona bark, wheat, flour, cotton 
yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and motor 
cars, and silk textiles. —The main port of entry is 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles south of 
New Orleans. A railroad connects the port wit 
the capital, Guatemala City, and San Jose, a port 
on the Pacific. The other chief Pacific port is 
Champerico. 

The monetary unit is the quetzal. 


Merchandise trade with the United States: . 


Imports Exports 
1949 $44,900,000 $43,300,000 
1950 43,800,000 53,700,000 


History and Government. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000. years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they-abandoned several of their impor- 
tant eities and joined the empire in Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established 
(1839). The, 1945 Constitution provides for a semi- 
parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, women’s 
suffrage and protection for workers. 

The President is Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
for a six-yeaf term in 1950, inaugurated. March 
15, 1951. : . 
ereumiemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
in 1945. Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but ‘all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
cdtuntry. is Spanish. : 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary force 
and a small Air Force. 


Haiti 

cobb ante D’HAITI 
ital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,714 square 
miles “Population (Gov't. estimate, 1951),.3,112,000 
—Flag, two horizontal bars, blue and red; in center 
a white and brown rectangular field with coat of 


arnis. 


Descriptive. Haiti occupies the western third of 
the island known as aniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the 


| West and Puerto- Rico on the East. The 


which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
Beas settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. 


, Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, san 
pia tin, sulphur. coal, nickel, porphyry 
ypsum, : 

Coffee is the chief product, along with cotton, 
raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, sisal, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 


other valuable woods are exported. In recent years ~ 


cattle breeding has increased. 
The monetary unit is the gourde, fixed at $0.20. 


Foreign trade in gourdes: 


Imports Exports 
1948-1949 157,134,110 155,099,254 
1949-1950 181,004,620 192,399,641 


In 1949-1950 the United States accounted for 


171% of imports, 59% of exports. 


History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus (1492) and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its independence (1804), following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, 
Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. A4, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs’ was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 


of 37 members. Former presidents who have served . 


at least one term (six years) also are members of 
the Senate. Senators are elected for six years and 
Deputies for four. The Constitution provides that 
members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 
The administration of the country is carried on 
by departments under the direction of the Presi- 
dent who is elected by a majority vote of the 
Assembly, Dumarsais Estime was eleeted President 
(Aug. 16, 1946). He resigned May 10, 1950 and the 
country was headed by a military junta until the 
election of Col, Paul Magloire Oct. 8, 1950, in- 
augurated Dec. 6. , 
panies 1950-1951 budget amounted to Gdes. 105,- 
In July, 1950, the government with the World 
Health Organization and the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, began a $500,000 anti-yaws campaign. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion, and the clergy are French (most- 
ly Bretons). ‘Education is compulsory. There are 
approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 
an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
official language of the country, but a dialect, 
French Creole, is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the.schools is obligatory. 


Defense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 


Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area (estimated), 44,411 
square miles—Population (1950 Census), 1,534,000 
—Flag, three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, 
with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in white 
bar. : 


Descriptive. Honduras is a Republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miies long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf ef 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian 
extraction. 

Resources and Industries. Mineral resources are 


abundant but undeveloped, and include gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony and coal. The 


¥ . 
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History and Government. Honduras b 
dependent yr freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, cg ero the Federation of Central 
America, 1838 


' fhe President is elected for six years, as are 
eae or Den te : po b gee vote for 

: er of Deputies chosen by } 

*'@ six-year him the ratio of one to 25,000 in- 
habitants 


The President is Juan Manuel Galvez (Jan. 1, 
1949). Budget for 1950-1951; 24,000 lempiras. 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory. 
> ‘There is a university in the capital and 2,637 public 

% schools throughout the country. Roman Catholic is 
the prevailing religion. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory from the 
age of 18 with eight months’ service in the Army 
and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size of the 
Army is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR KOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital, Budapest—Area, 35,902 square miles— 
Population (1949 Census), 9,205,000—Flag, hori- 
Rene bands, red-white-green, with coat of arms 

center. 


Descriptive. Hungary, a Republic in Central 
Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
UiS.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania,on the East. and Austria on the West. 


Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
an agricultural country, but according to the gov- 
ernment the industrial sector will be dominant at 
completion of a Five-Year Plan started January 
-1950. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is among 
the most fertile in the world. The principal Hun- 
garian crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, sugar beets. Near Tokay, in the north- 
east, the best Hungarian wines are vinted. Another 
important wine district is situated along the north 


hi shore of Lake Balaton. 
. Hungary's bauxite deposits are considered one of 
he the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 


tensive, particularly from the~Mecsek Mountains 
in the district of Pecs, Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests‘ in the southwest corner of 
“a Trans-Danubia. 
The monetary unit is the forint (c. U. S. 8%e). 


History and Government. Hungary is a Com- 
Munist republic, one of the principal satellites of 
the Soviet Union sbehind the Iron Curtain. An 
independent kingdom since 1001, it came under 
Austrian domination and the Emperor of Austria 
ruled as King of Hungary in the Austto-Hungarian 
Monarchy of the 19th century. Defeated with the 
Central Powers in 1918, it lost Transylvania to 
Rumania, Croatia and Bacska to Yugoslavia, Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia. 
A republic was proclaimed Noy. 13, 1918, under 
Michael Karolyi; a Bolshevist revolt under Bela 
Kun lasted less than a year in 1919-20; a new gov- 
ernment was elected in 1920. .It voted for a mon- 
archy and named Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Gurmany in World War II; 
Horthy was remoyed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an-armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the dismemberment (1938) of Czecho+ 
Slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out; he 
was succeeded by a pro-Communist Socialist, Arpad 
Szakasits, 1948, as chairman of the Presidential 
Council under the 1949 constitution,.He ‘resigned 
Apr. 26, 1950, and was succeeded by Sandor Ronai, 
elected May 8, 1950. The premier is Istvan Dobi. 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed ‘it were deported to Soviet. Russia. 
On Aug. 1, 1951 Secy. of State Acheson denounced 
this inhumanity and warned that it would call for 
an accounting. A new 5-year plan to speed up in- 
dustry went into effect Jan., 1950. 

American relations with Hungary continued to 
deteriorate as Hungary confiscated American prop- 
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Defense. 21 are liable for mili- 
. All males at age Marshal Tite's 

assertion that it was training a large army ani 

declared it had not exceeded treaty limits of 65,000. 


Iceland 
ISLAND 
Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,758 square miles— 


Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 140,000—Flag, blue 


with red cross superimposed on white cross. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. ‘The climate is modified by the Guif 
Stream. There are no rail: SS 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 percent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota- 
toes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important and the catch, including cod, haddock 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, accounts for 95 percent of the exports in 
volume and value. The annual catch averages 
352,000 tons at a per capita rate of 7,055 pounds. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum. .textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, ‘in order, are, 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
and wools. y 

The unit of currency is the krona (U. S. 6,14¢). 


Foreign trade in kronur: 


Imports Exports 
1949 424,274,000 289,224,000 
1950 543,251,000 421,145,000 
Trade with the United States in kronur: 
1949 71,475,000 17,826,000 
1950 107,878,000 55,652,000 


History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent. republic (930-1262), when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule (1380). 
When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) united 
with Denmark’ only, in that the Danish King, 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 


-independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 


the functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one-year terms. 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70,536. to 365 to complete the establish- 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 percent 
of the eligible ‘voters participated. The Althing 
formally severed the union with Denmark (June 
17, 1944) and proclaimed a republic. 

The President is Sveinn Bjornsson (elected June 
Pall a and re-elected 1945 and 1949 for four-year 
erms). 

The Premier is Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Pro- 
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munists are exclude: the Cabinet. 

The Althing is c varying numbers ot 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
among the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength, The Prime Minister and his. cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. Men and women over 
21 enjoy suffrage. 

National health service and social security was 
enacted (1946), effective in 1947. 

Budget for 1950-1951 balanced at 297,987,064 


- gressive Party member, ap) ted March 14, 1950. 
Con Eom e 


’ Kronur. 


The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly .in the world. 

American and British forces were stationed on 
Iceland during World War il. Keflavik Airport, 
used by the United States, was returned to Ice- 
land (Sept. 20, 1946) and became available as an 
international civilian airport along the northern 
trans-Atlantic air route. 


Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish is widely spoken. Eight 
years of elementary education is compulsory. There 
is no illiteracy. There is a University in Reykjavik. 
The national church is Evangelical Lutheran, but 
there is complete religious freedom. 


Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. 


Republic of Indonesia 


REPUBLIK INDONESIA SERIKAT 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


Capital, Jakarta (Djakarta)—Area, 743,483 
square miles—Population (govt. estimate 1950), 
78,000,000—Flag, two horiz. bands, red and white. 

Descriptive. Indonesia is an archipelago for- 
merly known as the Hast Indies (Neth.), lying 
along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 10° 
S. latitude, between the-Asiatic mainland and the 
Philippines, and Australia, Indonesia comprises 
about 3,000 islands, the five largest being Java (one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world 
with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, western 
Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi) and 
western New Guinea (Irian), Other large islands 
in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, Ball, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


(Sq. 
West Borneo (Kalimantan).. 208,300 


3,000,000 

SRN BUL SD se rkan css ajay Saleen. 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura...... rel averaive 51,000 52,000,000 
Celebes (Sulawesi).......... 73,000 5,500,000 
West New Guinea 

(Irian) (Neth.)...... Eee 153,350 1,000,000 
Riouw Archipelago........... 4,000 200,000 
SETAE Inne eatareas =. ie. 2 alerdhenat eh atari 4,550 230,000 
PELITVEOR ar ic Momeepae trier tele ale: 00 ois 1,870 80,000 
Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 

bok, Sumbawa, -‘Sumba, 

Flores, Timor, others)..... 35,000 4,600,000 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- - 

mahera, Moratai, others).. 25,000 600,000 


Jakarta (Djarkarta), the capital, on Java, Tor- 
merly was called Batavia. 


Resources and Industries. Indonesia, one of the 
richest countries in natural resources, provides 35% 
of the world’s supply. There are vast supplies of 
tin, oil and coal, and sizable deposits of bauxite, 
manganese, copper, nickel, gold and silver. 

Agricultural products include rice, maize, cas- 
sava, ground Nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, ‘fibres, coconut 
products, palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. 

Portions of a number of industries have been 
nationalized. - i 

Official monetary unit is the rupiah. 


Foreign trade has been: 


Imports Exports 
1947 $269,000,000 $130,000,000 “ 
1948 391,000,000 350,000,000 
1949 496,200,000 528,000,000 
LOGO w yas yrcrgoc tee tere 721,500,000 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation (1942+1945), 
Indonesia was proclaimed an independent republic 
(Aug. 7, 1945) by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta, who 
became respectively the country’s first president 
and vice president. There followed more than four 
years of intermittent warfare between Netherlands 
and Indonesia forces. After a Netherlands military 
action against the Republic in 1947, the Dutch cre- 


Dp 
erritory. 

Provision was made by the Netherlands govern- 
ment in-1948 for the formation of a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Also, a U.N. resolution, Jan. 
28, 1949, called for the formation of a sovereign 
United States of Indonesia by July 1, 1950, with co- 
equal status with the Kingdom of The Netherlands. 

Agreements were signed in The Hague, Nov. 
2, 1949, by representatives of the Netherlands, Re- 
public of Indonesia and the Federalist States of 
Indonesia (representing almost two thirds of the 
Indonesian archipelago not under the ‘‘de facto” 
Sovereignty of the Republic), transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea, to the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. The Union 
Statute, 28 articles; created_a Netherlands-In- 
donesian Union headed by) Queen Juliana. The 
status of Netherland New Guinea, under Nether- 
lands sovereignty, has not been determined. é 

Upon the transfer, the new republic formally 
began to function as a federal republic composed 
of sixteen states, largest of which was the Re- 
public of Indonesia, fountainhead of Indonesian 
Mdependence since Aug. 17, 1945. 

A provisional constitution was signed Dec, 14, 
1949, and Dr. Achmed Soekarno, veteran cam- 
paigner for independence, was elected President, 
Dec. 16. A ‘movement to form a more unified goy-., 
ernment began early in 1950, and on July 20, 1950, 
member states agreed with the Republic of In- 
donesia to form: a strongly centralized government, 
to be divided into 10 provinces following abolish- 
ment of the preliminary federal system. The 
unitarian state, with an amended constitution, 
was proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name formaly 
changed to Republic of Indonesia, The republic 
became the 60th member of the U.N. by unanimous 
yote of the General Assembly, Sept. 29, 1950. 


Education and Religion. 93%, of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder-Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. Included in the population are approxi- 
mately 290,000 Europeans and Eurasians. A sweep- 
ing educational program was begun in 1950 to 
eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 between 16 and 40), 
a prime obstacle facing the republic. Program 
envisages compulsory primary education for chil- 
dren six to twelve, plus optional secondary training 
and higher education. Primary school attendance 
was 2,080,000 in 1949. Many languages are spoken: 
official language is Bahasa Indonesia, derived from 
Malay Peninsula and Central Sumatra. 


Iran 


PERSIA 

Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square miles— 
Population (Gov’t. estimate, 1951), 18,000,000— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, green-white-red, with 
golden lion insignia in white portion. 

Descriptive. The Kingdom of Iran occupies-the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian Pla- 
teau between the rivers Indus and Tigris in South- 
western Asia, It is bounded on the North by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 
Afghanistan and the sub-continént of India; on 
the South by the Arabian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf;-on the West by Iraq and Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a , 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft, 


Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
maritime plains mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 
siderable. Other minerals include iron, coal, copper, 
lead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked in Nishapur. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian. carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States in 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a year, 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 
year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern-™ 


ee a political structure of 15 states in conquered 


|] ment owns a 53% interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 


Co. A new agreement, more favorable to the Iran- 
ian government, was made in 1933, valid until 1993. 
The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which is worth $560,- 
000,000, has converted the island of Abadan into 
@ modern ‘industrial city, with western housing, 
electric services, physicians, hospitals and schools, 


. mternational Labor 
‘ Anio-{ranian Oil Co. 
200. in wages mee: 5 


f $105,720,000, or 
Fea bas inside the s 
Early in 1 


started strikes in ofl elds and Premier Hussein All 


declared martial law in Khuzistan province. 

Tudeh (Masses) party, Communist-led, demanded 
sion of all American military advisers as 
well. Unable to get a compromise Hussein Ali re- 
signed and the Shah appointed Dr. Mohammed 
ssadegh, National Front leader, premier Apr. 29. 
Parliament voted nationalization of oil and re- 
ected a British offer to accept nationalization if 
ran furnished Britain with oil. Mossadegh re- 
ected all arbitration, whereupon Britain asked the 
ternat’l Court of Justice, THe Hague, for a temp- 
orary injunction, which was voted July 5, 10-2, 
Poland and Egypt dissenting. It recommended a 5- 
member supervisory board. The British evacuated 
families from Abadan, placed warships in the 
Persian Gulf and paratroopers on Cyprus. Mossa- 
degh said he would ignore the World Court and 
appealed to Président Truman for support. The 
U. S. sent W. Averill Harriman to confer with 
Mossadegh. American destroyers were sent ‘to the 

Persian, Gulf to look after American interests. 


Consult Index for other information on Iran. 


Tran in 1949 began a seven-year industrial, eco- 
nomic and social development plan at a cost of 
$656,000,000, under the United States Point Four 
program. _ 

The unit of currency is the rial (c. U.S. 3c, 1951). 


History and Government. One of the oldest of 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible; Elam was a part of Iran. 
Itan’s government was similar in form to that of 
Turkey until 1906. 

Legislative government consists of a National As- 
sembly called Majlis, elected every two years, 
established 1906, and a Senate of 60 members, 30 
elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. The 1906 
constitution was amended May 9, 1949, to empower 


.the Shah to dissolve Parliament, 


The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939); di- 
vorced Noy. 19, 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The Shah married his 
second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. A 
former premier, Gen. Ali Razmara was assassi- 
nated Mar. 7, 1951. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran (Aur. 
25, 1941) and occupied the country until conditions 
permitted their withdrawal. A treaty of alliance 
was signed with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Great Britain (Jan. 29, 1942) in 
which these countries pledged themselves to respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political 
independence of Iran and to. grant economic 
assistance during and after the war. 

Education and Religion. The Moslem religion 

redominates, A law providing for gradual estab- 
treet of compulsory education was passed 
n 1943, ‘ 

Defense, Two years’ military service is compul- 
sory. The Army, Navy and Air Force are being 
reorganized. 


Ira 
MESOPOTAMIA 


Capital, Baghdad—Area, 116,600 square miles— 
Population (census 1947), 4,799,500—Flag, black- 
white-green horizontal bars; vertical red stripe at 
Sire inner corners slanted, containing two white 
Stars. 

Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
Which includes the former Turkish Vilayets ot 
Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 
South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
een on the East by Hashemite Jordan and 
Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
Shade is not uncommon, contrasted with severe 
frosts in the winter, 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that oe Speen ah Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 


Resources and Industries, Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported, 


The 
History Tigris-Eup: 
valley ber the cradle of ee tome 
Eden. It was here that the 2 
of Nineveh ae fish flourished. Ur, the 
orld as 
mane crore 6000 years ago. It is the birthplace 
of the Prophet A 
mandate depend- 
ent — ine the Treaty of Peace Robie ey 
w Allies, 
British al f having conquered the 
try during World War I. Emir Feisal, third son 
of the Grand Sheriff of en King of the 
Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a referendum. On his 
Sept. 9, 1933, he w: : by his son, 
Ghazi (born March 21, 1912). pes 
Ghazi was killed in an automobile lent Apr’ 
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eceeded-by his son, Emir F: 

Siok wie eebeial tole oan Gane 
cle, was 7 

ee mania sa bly in Baghdad (1924) 


ties of 138 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate of 29 nominated for eight-year terms by 
the King. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
King. The present Prime Minister is Noury As- 
Said, appointed Sept. 16, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Elementary education is . 
free and nominally compulsory. Arabic is the lan- 
guage of the majority. The people are preponder- 
antly Mohamm z 
dans belong to the Sunni sect and one-third belong 
to the Shi’ah sect.’ Christians number more than 
90,000. Of, the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25 The Iraq army in Jan., 1950, 
comprised three divisions: plains, mountain and 
training, organized along modern lines. There is 
a small air force and a navy consisting of a 
river flotilla. 


Ireland 
POBLACHT NA B’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Capital. Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles— 
Population (1951 census, prov.), 2,958,878—Flag, 
vertical bars, green-white-orange. 


Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the east by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the southeast by St. George's 
Channel. 2 

Ireland, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly 
of a central plateau surrounded by isolated groups 
of hills and mountains, the coast of which is 
much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves, The mean annua] temperature ranges 
from 48° F, in the North to 52°F. in the South. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in‘ the 
coldest month and 60 in the’ warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known of 
which is situated in Killarney, The most important 
river is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some 
mountains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
Wildlife is scarce, and there are no known snakes 
existent, 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical powers 
on those who kiss it. 


Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 50,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A Land Rehabilitation Project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

‘The monetary.unit is the Irish pound, at par 
with the British pound. 


Foreign irae eee average in pounds): 


mpor Exports 
1948 11,360,000 4,110,000 
1949 10,850,000 5,050,000 


1950 13,300,000 6,030,000 


‘2 i & Me = — = 


History and Government. Phe Constitution which 
into ope: (Dec. 29, 1937), restored the 
ormer name of Ireland (Eire) and ‘declares that 


t, peas the re- 
territory and without 


clude six of the nine counties of the province of 
Ulster known as Northern Ireland. 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
_ term of seven years; a House of Representatives 

called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 

elected by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the Head of Government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational is, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
National Language and Culture, Literature, Art 
Education and other professional interests that 
may be defined by law from time to time; (2) Agri- 
culture and. allied interests, and fisheries; 
Labor, whether organized or unorganized; -(4) In- 
dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 


accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) | 


Public administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 

The Senate considers. and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On_the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 
The supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
vested in him. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports.of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 

Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following ropes! Dec, 21, 1948 of a 
law allowing the King to sign credentials of Irish 
diplomats. 
in the Ireland Act 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim’ has not been recognized by the Re- 
publie, (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The President is Sean T. O'Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945. ? 

In the general election, May 30, 1951, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament, 


TIT. WAL AyD: jeig tials ois sins viele.e cfs 


Pine Gel sapew ice al ks os 0 Tees cles 31 40 
Clafin na Poblachta ............-. 10 2 
TUR DON ere ae crests 14 16 
Clan na Talmhan 6 
Independent .:.....- ° 14 14 


Eamon de Valera (born Brooklyn, N.Y.), after 
three years as le#der of the Opposition, was -re~ 
named Prime Minister by the Dail’s vote of 74 
to 69, June 13, 1951. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1946 
census) 2,786,033. Other chief sects are: Protestant 
Episcopalians 124,329, Presbyterian 23,870, others 


Elementary eaucation is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St: Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 

Defense. Defense forces are being reorganized 
(1949). There is an Air Corps and a marine service. 


Israel 
MEDINAT ISRAEL 

REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL { 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area (provisional 1951), 
7,800, square miles—Population (govt. Bele 
1951), 1,400,000—Flag, two horizontal blue bands 
on white field, with Star of David composed of nar- 
row blue bands in center of field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Israel, treated in 
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1948, occupies the major portion of Palestine, the 
Holy Land. i the western edge of Asia 


Resources and Industries. Israel is primarily 
an agricultural country, the growing of citrus fruit 
being the most lucrative commercial activity. "The 
principal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry, Minerals found 
are limestone, petroleum, sandstone, gypsum. The 
valley of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead 
Sea yield rock salt and sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials: Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises. Oil tanks and refineries hayé been con- 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 
Mosul fields. In 1951 the Kaiser-Frazer Motor 
Co. opened an automobile assembly plant in Haifa. 
_ israel’s main exports are citrus fruits and fruit 
juices, olive oil, polished diamonds, artificial teeth, 
textiles, chemicals, brushes, fountain pens, phar- 
maceutical products and a variety of industrial 
products. Imports include processed agricultural 
products, industrial and agricultural machinery, 
chemicals, textiles, grain, timber, hides and other 
raw materials. 

The unit of currency is the Israeli pound, issued 
Aug. 16, 1948. 


Foreign trade in dollars: 


Imports Exports 

1949 $245,594,532 $29,678,720 

1950 287,292,438 36,864,194 
Trade with the United States: 

1949 $ 79,800,000 $ 4,480,000 

1950 93,009,535 7,815,536 


Six months’ interim budget to Oct. 1, 1951 was 
$219,604,000. Budget for 1949-1950: $299,600,000, 


History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Noy. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Noy. 2, 
1917. The open opposition of the Arab world led 
to indecision in Britain, although it protected the 
immigration of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu- 
tions began in Germany great numbers of Jews 
set out for Palestine. After World War II an 
attempt was made to close the frontiers. pending 
settlement of the territorial disputes by the U. N., 
and when ships laden with refugees arrived 
British troops did not permit them to land. The 
General Assembly, U. N. voted Noy. 29; 1947, to 
partition Palestine into two independent states 
by Oct. 1, 1948. The Arab state would have 
4,500 sq. mi. A separate enclave of Jerusalem, 
area 289 sq. mi., was to be administered by a 
governor appointed by the U. N. British troops 
were to be withdrawn and separate governments 
elected. Controversy intensified with attacks on 
British officers ensued. Great Britain gave up its 
mandate and withdrew its forces May 15, 1948. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948 
ritory designated by the U. N., but also laid 
claim to Jerusalem. It had 5,500 sq. mi. Israel 
took charge of the New City in Jerusalem and 
Jordan held the Old City. The U. N. adopted a 
resolution to internationalize Jerusalem, but was 
unable to get support from the two states. In the 
first Israel election, Jan. 25, 1948, the Mapai 
party (Moderate Socialists) won 46 seats in the 
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Tt planned new schools, industrial support and 
irrigation. In 1950 it received 47,000 refugees from 
Eastern Europe. It cue aed for Point 4 aid in 1951, 
over the objections of the extreme left, and was 
accepted: It floated a $500,000,000 bond issue and 
Ben-Gurion made a trip to the U. S. in its sup- 
ort. Israel asked the U. S., Britain, France and 
Boviet Russia to collect a bill of $1.5 billion from 
Germany for material losses incurred by Jews. 
From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established hq. in 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
‘Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 
Israel retaliated and there were bombing raids 
‘by both sides. The U. N. sent an Armistice Mis- 
sion, with Maj. Gen. Wm. E. Riley, USA, chief 
ofistaff. The Security ‘Council asked Syria and 
Israel for a cease-fire May 8, yoting 10 to 0, Soviet 
Union abstaining. Both agreed. Later in May 
hostilities broke out when Israel began draining 
the Huleh swamps and presumably encroached on 
Arab villages: Swamp Saints bs halted on 
. N, order except in uncontes : 
Uithe Tsraeli government reported, Feb. 23, 1951, 


_ the following population figures: 1,230,000 Jews, 


120,000 Moslems, 35,000 Christians, 15,000 Druses. 


per capita’ income in 1950 was $200 a year. = 

Education. A dual system of education, Arab an 
Hebrew, prevails and schooling is contpulsory. 
Religious, rather than secular education, was 
ordered for schools and immigration camps. The 
use of German has been banned in all public 

rformances, 
ag April, 1951, there were 2,366 schools with more 
than 10,000 teachers and an attendance of 214,803. 
Under the Arab system of education there were 
(1946) 504 Government schools with an attendance 
of 80,000 pupils} the majority Moslems. 

Hebrew University (opened 1925) on. Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1951) a faculty of 
950 teachers and 2,000 students, 


Italy 
REPUBBLICA d'ITALIA 


..Capital, Rome—Area, 116,228 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 46,424,000—Flag, 
three vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninsula, stretching from the Alps 
southeast Into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones 
On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the South, the 
Mediterranean, on the West between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and farther North the Ligurian Sea, The Mari- 
time Alps on the West separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps on the North from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, and the 
Carnac and Julian Alps on the East from Yugo- 
slavia. The great plain shut in by these huge 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, and 
Watered by the River Po (220 miles long) and 
the Adige, shared by the departments, Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, Emilia and: Venetia, stretches 
across the top from the Maritime Alps to 
the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 eruptions. 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 
4,300 ft.). with a record of 50 known eruptions. 


rises ‘on the Bay of Naples, North of the Strait of: 


Messina is the volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth. nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in_ the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beau- 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 


The U. N. World Economic Report declared the- 


-where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 


faving 309 to the square mile (1950). 


of 68,55. 


ged. The 


kilowatts. was reached in 1950, 

The largest and most important ind 5 
from agriculture, is the pt cat or 
Silk culture is carried on vely in Lom 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other princi 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid. superphos- 
phate and cop phosphate); electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese, 
and macaroni. 

The monetary unit is the lira, equal to U. S. 
0.16¢ (1951). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in lire): 6 
Imp: xports 
1947 77,553,000,000 _ 28,270,000,000 
1948 68,569,000,000 47,552,000,000 
1949 71,418,000,000 52,885,000,000 
1950 74,802,000,000 62,182,000,000 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
by the peace of Zurich, came under the crown of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the house 
of Savoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, the 
Romagna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at once 
by Sicily and Naples, and by The Marches and Um- 
bria. The first Italian Parliament declared Victor 
Emmanuel King of Italy Mar, 17, 1861. Mantua and 
Venetia were added (1866), an outcome of the 
Austro-Prussian war, The Papal States were taken 
possession.of by Italian troops (Sept. 20, 1870) after 
the withdrawal of the French garrison in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) 
were annexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 
out United Italy. The king entered Rome July 2, 
1871, Italy recognized the State of Vatican City as 
independent June 7, 1929. . “ 

Fascism appeayed in Italy’ March 23, 1919 when 
the original Fascisti—called_ Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
Benito Mussolini. They marched on Rome and 
took over the government at the invitation of the 
King Oct. 28, 1922. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the goy- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. He was known as Duce 
(Leader). He made war on Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 
and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel III emperor; de- 
fied the sanctions of the League of Nations; joined 
the Berlin-Tokyo axis; sent troops to fight for 
Franco against the Republic of Spain; joined Ger- 
many in war,.after“the defeat of France. World 
War II ended in the defeat of Italy, surrender of 
conquered lands, loss of colonies. Part of Venezia 
Guilia went to Yugoslavia and Trieste was made a 
free territory. Mussolini was put to death bya firing 
squad of Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village 
of Dongo on Lake Como. [See World War IT] 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his son 
took the title Humbert II. In the-general elections, 
June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 for a re- 
public, 10,718,502 for a monarchy, King Humbert 
departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became 
head of the state. Victor Emmanuel went to Egypt 


‘The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Hin- 
Sig ove as by = eee sbaston of the Senate 
an mber © eputies for a seyen-year-term 
(May 11, 1948). ) ® 

Under Italy’s new Constitution (effective Jan. 1, 
1948), the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
tors and 107 appointed; the Chamber of Deputies 
numbers 574 members. Italy is described by the 
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titution as a “democratic republic founded on 
work.” Re-organization of the Fascist Party is 
forbidden. Women of 21 and over may vote. 

In the elections of April, 1948, the Christian 
Democrats scored a victory over the Popular Front 
party (Communist) assuring continuation of the 
coalition regime of Premier Alcide de Gasperi. The 
Christian Democrats won 133 of the 237 elective 
seats in the Senate, and 305 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. __ 

In 1951 municipal elections the Christian. Dem- 
ocratic-Republican-Liberal Right-Wing Socialist 
Coalition added to its power in municipal units, 
but leftist parties gained in popular vote totals. 
The Communists lost control of Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, Turin, Florence and of all important cities 
except Bologna, but polled a popular vote of 36.9% 
as against 31% in 1948. There also were gains of 
neo-fascist votes. 

Italy is subject to strikes and violent agitation 
spurred on by Communists, whose object is to di- 
yorce Italy from American aid (fiscal and war 
material). The Italian Confederation ef Labor 
Syndicates is the conservative answer to the radical 
General Confederation of Labor, which fights the 
U. S., but is considerably smaller. Acquisition of 
Trieste by Italy remains a subject of patriotic agi- 
tation by all parties and injures relations with 
Yugoslavia. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
Gasperi and Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza have 
brought Italy into the West European orbit. Sforza 
resigned the. office but remained in the cabinet, 
Aug., 1951, The U.N. authorized Italy to administer 
italian Somaliland as a Trust. Territory. A pro- 
posal to seat Italy in the Trusteeship Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
Was made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
census (1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics (99.6%) 
83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. : i 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1088); 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education is compulsory between 6 and 14. 

Defense, The original treaty limiting the army 
to 185,000, the navy to 67,500 tons, the police to 
65,000 has been proposed for revision. Italian 
ships have taken part in naval maneuvers of 
Britain, France and the U. S. at Malta. In 1951 
Canada agreed to equip an Italian army division. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 
ers..four destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. 
Two destroyers, c. 1620 tons, were transferred from 


. the U. S. Navy, June, 1951. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


The colonial empire of Italy consisted of Libya, 
Ethiopi Eritrea, Italian .Semaliland, and the 
Aegean Islands (Dodecanese Islands). 

Aiter World War II the Western Allies and Soviet 
Union could not agree on the disposition of the 
colonies and the matter was referred to the Se- 
curity Council, U. N. 

The UN. General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Libya and Somalia. (Italian Som- 
aliland) as sovereign states in Africa. Libya, com- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripoli and Fezan was 
scheduled to become independent by Jan. 1, 1952; 
Somalia was ordered to become independent tenta- 
tively by 1960, unfil then to be administered under 
Italian-U.N. trusteeship. The Assembly voted Dec. 
3, 1950, that Eritrea, administered since World War 
II by Great Britain, should be federated with 
Ethiopia, the federation being scheduled to take 
place by Sept., 1952. , 

Ttaly’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
in 1870 when the port of Assab in the extreme 
southern part vu.’ Eritrea was purchased, came to 
an-end in, 1943. 

Once before (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 
had been upset by King Menelik, who with an 
army of 80,000 had annihilated a force of_12,000 
Italians in the Battle of, Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
was established a colony in 1890. 

Libya in North Africa extends along the Medi- 
terranean Sea from Egypt on the East to Tunis 
(French) and Algeria on the West. On the south 
Libya extends to Algeria, to French West Africa 
and the Sudan. Total area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles, with a population 
(1948) of 1,072,000. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 
maiting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 
broidered with gold and silver. 

Emir Sayed Mohammed Idris el Senussi, ruler of 
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Cyreriaica and spiritual and temporal leader of 


3,000,000 Senussi tribesmen, was proclaimed future | 


king of Libya, Dec. 3, 1950, by the National Con- 
stituent Assembly, with Tripoli as the country’s 
projected capital. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconauered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). 

Eritreasstretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 


‘Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 


Sudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 


Somaliland. The total area is 15,754 square miles 


and the population 1,000.000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief in- 
dustries. There is a railroad 75 miles long connect- 
ing, the seaport’ Massawa with the capital, As- 
mara (altitude 7,765 ft.) thence 65 miles to Cheren, 
thence 53 miles to Agordat. Gold is mined in 
Hamassen and petroleum has been found. 

Somalia (area, 194,000 square miles; population 
(estimated 1940), 1,300,000) extends along the 
Indian Ocean from the Gulf_of Aden to the Juba 
River. The coastline extending in a northeast- 
southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with no 
indentation of importance. The capital, Mogadisho, 
is the only port. ; 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. , 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of, about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
7,953. The concession has been returned to China. 


The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 
wide. It was held by marines of the Royal Italian 
Navy and natives. Saseno has been returned to 


Albania, : 
Japan 


NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital, Tokyo—Area, 147,690 square miles— 
Population (Gov't. estimate 1951), 83,525,000— 
Flag, white ground with red sun. 


Descriptive. Japan, as constituted after defeat in 
World War II, consists of four islands, Honshu 
(mainland) with an. area of 88,919 square miles: 
Hokkaido, 34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, 
8,248. The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of China. By the terms ending World War 
II, Japan was forced to surrender its other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101, 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles.- Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis= 
tant from the sea, The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the mountain 
Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles west of 
Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The earthquake 


,zone—where the average is said-to be four slight 


ones a day, with serious omnes every six or seven 
years—has its greatest center. along the Pacific 
Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Tokyo (1939) had an estimated population of 
7,094,600, which was reduced during the war to 
3,276,000. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its area 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). Latest population 
figures are 5,383,000 for Tokyo proper, 6,512,496 
for Metropolitan Tokyo. : 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 


of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 


miles. 

The streams are short and swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance the 
magnificent scenery. The Splendor of the Sun at 
Nikko-makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. There 
are a thousand mineral springs. 


Resources and Industries. More than: half the 
land is used for growing rice, the chief food of the 


are also 


r 
sed. he a yy of min- 
eral rer , Silver, co’ » lead, zinc, 
ete, white arsenic, coal, sulphur, mike 
petroleum. ; 
After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
incipal industries before World War II were fish- 
hg, manufacture of woolens, cottons, paper, aoe 
tery, vegetable oil, leather and matting. The ef 
imports in the order of their monetary value were 
taw cotton, wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, ma- 
chinery, beans, crude rubber, wood, iron ore and 
coal. Exports comprised, in order, cotton tissues, 
raw silk, rayon cloth, machinery, canned g 
silk tissues, knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, 
cotton yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 
Industrial production index in 1950 averaged 
95.1% of the ! 
cember; the index of total industrial activity (in- 
‘cludes utilities) averaged 110.7%, reaching 131.6% 
in’ December. : 
Textile exports. have increased with the general 
poner expansion of trade and remain the most 
portant segment, accounting for over half of 
_ dapan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
chinery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. ; 
The monetary unit is the yen (c. U.S. 0.27c, 1951). 


ah co Foreign trade has been: 
*Imports 


Pei 1946 $305,300,000 $105,400,000 
i 1947 526,100,000 175,600,000 
1948 683,000,000 284,400,000 
1949 901,700,000 566,000,000 

959,000,0 820,000,000 * 


1950 100 
*Including United States aid. 
. Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 
i clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osaka on the 
. Pacific Coast of the main island. 


‘| History and Government. According to the Japan- 
Bai} ese, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
i Tenno (660 B.C.). Temporal power was exercised 
by by successive families of Shoguns (1186-1867) until 
; recovered by the Emperor Meiji (1867). The feudal 
r System was suppressed (1871) marking the rise of 
ay ae upper middle classes led by the powerful trading 
amilies, 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901 and crowned Noy. 10-14 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924 to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
‘The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born 

i Dec. 23, 1933). Other children are Princess Shigeko 
(born Dec. 6, 1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 
30, 1929), Princess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931). 
Prince Masahito (born Nov. 28, 1935). A daughter, 
the sixth child was born (March 2, 1939) and 
christened Takako Suganomiya (Princess Suga). 

By the terms of the surrender (Aug. 14, 1945) 
Japan agreed to a democratic government and free 
elections. The Potsdam proclamation specified that 
freedom of speech and religion and thought as well 
as respect for the fundamental rights of humanity 
be established. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Occupation was to continue until 
the democratic objectives had been attained with 
the adoption of a new Constitution. Baron Kijuro 
f Shidehara, a former ambassador to the United 
ai, States, was named Premier and chose a new Cabi- 

net, One of the first acts of the Cabinet was to 
grant suffrage to women and to lower the voting 
age for men from 25 to 20. 

The vast family trusts (Zaibatsu) and corporate 
trusts under which Japan was able to mobilize her 
financial and industrial strength to wage war also 
were dissolved. 

A new Constitution was promulgated by the 
Japanese government Noy. 3, 1946 and became 
effective May 3, 1947. In it the Japanese people 
“renounce forever’’ the right to wage war or main- 
tain armed land, sea or air forces. It strips the 
Emperor of all pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and pro- 
vides he ‘‘shall be the symbol of the state and of 
the unity of the people, deriving his position from 
the sovereign will of the people,”’ but it reaffirms 
the Hmperor’s line of direct succession within his 
family. It creates a parliamentary regime in which 
the Diet is recognized as the ‘highest organ of 
state power and sole law-making authority,’’ and 
abolishes the House of Peers, which is replaced by 
a House of Councillors whose members are elected 
by popular ballot, and a House of Representatives 
of 466 members directly elected for not more than 
four years. The Constitution prohibits the govern- 
ment from giving support to Shintoism, religious 
education or any other form of religious activity. 

Elections for the House of Representatives were 
held in 1946, 1947 and 1949, and for the House of 
Councillors in 1947 and 1950. Membership in the 
two houses ‘as of Apr, 25, 1951: 


1932-36 level, reaching 115% in De- | 


The Premier since Oct. 15, 1948 is Shigeru Yo- 
shida. A new cabinet with 6-new members was 
formed July 4, 1951. oA ‘ow 

Gen. MacArthur ordered government June 
$i the sspaseee Commins erty trom nubile af 

e Japanese S 
fairs for oer version of the truth and incitation to 
mass violence.” 


Lightening 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, successor to Gen. 
Arthur, stated May 1, 1951, that the Japanese 
government had been aw to review ordi- 
nances passed during last five years implementing 
occupation orders. : 

In 1951 efforts of the United States to bring 
Japan back into the socjety of nations gained sup- 

from the West, but was opposed by the Soviet 
nion, The Philippine government continued to 
press for large reparations. Japan was admitted to 
the International Wheat Org. and to UNESCO. 
Occupation funds for 1952 were cut by order of 
President Truman because of Japan's “‘high de- 
gree of economic recovery,’’ most of the allocation 
going to the Ryukyus. 

Budget: In early 1949 Japan was able to termi- 
nate a policy of deficit financing which had char- 
acterized its operations since 1930. The 1951-1952 
budget also anticipates revenues sufficient to meet 
expenditures. 

For Peace Treaty and other events consult Index 
and Chronology for 1951. 


Education and Religion. Japan has no state re- 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The principal 
forms of religion are Shintoism with 13 sects and 
Buddhism with 12 sects. There are 110,431 Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 2,104 Chris- 
tian. Churches. The Roman Catholics have an 
archbishop and three suffragan bishops. 

Shinto—the ancient religion, or ‘‘Way of the 
Gods’’—embodies strong nationalist concepts. 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consisting 
of six years of elementary and three years of ‘lower 
secondary education... There are seven national 
universities: Tokyo, (founded 1877), Kyoto (1897), 
Tohoku at Sendai (1907), Kyushu at Fukuoka 
(1910), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka (1931), 
and Nagoya (1939). New four-year universities were 
accredited in 1949 numbering 69 national, 19 pub- 
lic and 92 private. An additional 18 were author- 
ized to open in 1950. Illiteracy is only 10% in the 
nation. English is the language of commerce and 
@ required study in the high schools. 


Defense. Japan has no army and navy. 
SURRENDERED COLONIES 


The future of the Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea, occupied by the Japanese (March 31, 
1939) before the outbreak of World War II, will 
be decided by the U.N. according to the peace 
treaty with Japan. The islands, seven in number, 
consist of 247 acres of coral reefs 700 miles south- 
west of Manila, P. I., and the same distance south 
of Hainan, an important island off the coast of 
French Indo-China. The islands were discovered 
1867 and were considered by Britain as one of her 
possessions until the French occupied them and 
made a formal claim for them (1933). Japan 
claimed them on the ground that Japanese traders 
erin sist to exploit the phosphate deposits there 

Japan lost its other colonial possessions and 
mandated islands under the terms of the Yalta 
agreement. 


Jordan 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF THE JORDAN 


Capital, Amman—Area (estimated), 34,740 square 
miles—Population (govt. estimate 1950), 1,500,000— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, black-white-green, red 
triangle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 


Descriptive, Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent State in Western Asia, 
formerly an Arab State in the Palestine Mandate. 

The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

The boundaries of Jordan have not been 
finally determined, particularly its western boun- 
dary with Israel. It is bounded on the North by 
8 rp on the Hast by Iraq, on the South by Saudi 

abia. - 


‘of trols forecast when Lt. 
of con was 4 


ee and Industries, The country is largel 
desert, but the fertile western portion a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash de- 
posits are under Sipe Hee Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built to aid better communica- 
tion between various important centers. Petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. E 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, and building materials. 

_The monetary unit is the Jordan dinar. 


History and Government. Jordan was set u 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, mE 
gained its independence in 1946. Bmir’ Abdullah 
Was proclaimed King May 25. Jordan signed a 
mutual assistance treaty with Great Britain, March 
22, 1946, revised March 15, 1948. 

Under the new constitution of April 1, 1947, leg- 
islative power is vested in the King and Parlia- 
ment. The latter consists of a Senate of 24 nomi- 
nated by the King, and a House of Representatives 
of 40, elected by male suffrage. 

King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali and a brother of King Feisal 
If of Iraq, King of Jordan since May 25, 1946, 
Was assassinated by an Arab extremist July 20, 
paeneee son, Prince Naif, became temporary 

Jordan’s population has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has administered about 2,500 square miles 
ie pe balesting; including the Old City portion of 


Religion. The population is chiefly nomad, Arabs 
or whom over 1,000,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 


Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Korea 
TAEHAN; CHOSEN 


Capital, Seoul—Area 85,246 square miles—Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1949), 29,291,000. 


Descriptive. Korea, ‘‘Land of the Morning 
Calm,’’ occupies a mountainous peninsula ‘in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan, The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok, in 
es Its highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 

Resources and Industries, Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 percent of all heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War Il. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
_ Sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Some 786,000 families are engaged in the industry. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was develop- 
ment of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon 
weaving industries. Since the war the economy, 
though improving, has shown heavy deficits, and 
obtained some ECA aid. 


History and Government. Korea was an ancient 
kingdom witha history extending possibly to the 
12th Century B-C., long known as the ‘‘Hermit 
Kingdom.’ Recorded history begins in 57 B.C.; 
first established as a united kingdom 668 A.D. 
Various regimes from earliest times were allied 
with the Chinese Empire. Situated between Vladi- 
yostok and Port Arthur, then a Russian leasehold 
and subject to diplomatic control and penetration 
by Russia, Korea became to Japan ‘‘a dagger 
pointed at her heart’’—the chief immediate cause 
of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. - After 
this war the ‘‘complete independence’’ of Korea 
that had been recognized in the treaty following 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 (which also was 
for the control of Korea) gave way to a recognition 
by Russia of Japan’s paramount interest in Korea. 
Japan continued its military occupation of the 
country, and annexed Korea as Chosen in 1910. 

The decision that Korea _ should be ‘‘free and 
independent’’ was made by President F. D. Roose- 
yvelt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek sat the Cairo 
Conference, Nov., 1943. The 38th parallel of lati- 
tude was designated at Potsdam as the dividing 
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he between Soviet and American cecupations of 


orea, ‘ 

Gen. of the Army Douglas CG. MacArthur an- 
nounced that the Soviet army would receive the 
surrender of Japanese troops north of the 38th 
degree of latitude in Korea, and the United States 
Army under Brig. Gen. John R, Hodge would 
receive their surrender south of that line. 

Russian troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; 
U. S. troops entered a week later. The Russians 
Occupied 48,468 sq. mi., population c. 9,000,000; 
the Americans 36,760 sq. mi., population c. 21,- 
000,000. The Soviet military immediately began 
organizing Socialists and Communists and on 
Sept. 6, 1945, announcéd the Korean Peoples 
Interim Committee.- Hodge, now lieutenant gen- 
eral, refused to recognize it and organized the 
Korean Advisory Council with the help leaders 
Kim Koo and Syngman Rhee and e Korean 
Democratic party. 

In Dec., 1945, James F. Byrnes, Secy. of State, 
met with Ernest Bevan, British Foreign Minister, 
and V. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
Moscow and agreed to a trusteeship for Korea, to 
be administered by the U. S., the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain for 5 years, and a con- 
ference _on Korea between the U. S. and. the 
Soviet Union. But repeated attempts to get an 
agreement with the Soviet Union failed in Korea. 
Moreover the party of Dr. opposed the 
trusteeship. An Interim Legislature, estab. 1946 
by the U. S., fared’ no better, On Aug, 26, 1947 
the U. S. invited the Soviet Union to confer in 
Washington and was rejected; the U. S. then 
referred the whole matter to the U. N. 

The Soviet Union proposed, in September, the 
Horeag of Korea by foreign troops by Jan., 


Republic of Korea, with Seoul (pop. 1,150,000) 
On. July 20, Dr. Syngman Rhee 
(born 1875) was elected president. On Aug. 15 the 
U. S. turned, the government over to the Republic. 
It withdrew its troops by June 29, 1949. 

On May 1, 1948, Communists organized the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang (pop. c. 
200,000). At the end of 'the year the Russians an- 
nounced their withdrawal, leaving behind a fully 
equipped and trained army of peasants and work- 
ers. The South Koreans, on the other hand, had 
a constabulary, equipped and trained by the U. S. 
to keep order, but not intended to fight a war. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The Security 
Council, U. N., demanded immediate withdrawal 
and asked support of its members. (The Soviet 
Union was absent.) The U. S. ordered Gen. 
MacArthur .to send aid. On July 7 the U. N, 
asked President Truman to name a commander 
in chief; he appointed Gen. MacArthur. On 
Nov., 26 200,000 troops of the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist) entered the war. For 1951 
events consult Index for Korea; also Chronology, 

The Republic of Korea has an assembly that 
elects a president and a vice president for 4-year 
terms. The president appoints premier and cab- 
inet with approval of the assembly. State owner- 
ship of most resources and utilities is projected, 
with licenses for private operation. The premier 
is Dr. John Myum Chang, appointed Noy. 24, 


1950. 

The North Korean president is Kim Du-~bong; 
the premier is Kim Il Sun (or Kim Ir Sen) 
named 1948. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch’ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. A modern school system was 
introduced by the Japanese, including an imperial 
university in Seoul. Christian missionaries estab- 
lished seminaries and higher institutions of 
learning. The Republic of Korea has compulsory 
primary education. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 


Capital, Riga—Area (1940), 25,395 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1940), 1,994,506. 


Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian pro- 
vince before World War I, became an independent 
republic Nov. 18, 1918.. It is one of the three 
Baltic republics formed at that time. It is bounded 
on the North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, 
on the East by Russia proper, on the South by 
Lithuania and Poland, and on the West by the 
Baltic Sea. In 1940 it was overrun by Russia, 
which incorporated it into the Soviet Union as 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. This act 
has not been recognized by the United States. 

Resources and Industries. About half the popu- 
lation engages in agriculture, dairying, livest 
and other food producing industries, but the coun- 
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tir and Religion, Latvia, before the 
BEGuAbic | was Protestant by 55.15%; Roman 
Catholic by 24.45. Education was compulsory 
from 7'to 16 years. There is a university in Riga. 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 


i Beirut—Area (govt. 
Bee niles Pomuletion (govt, estimate 1949), 
1,238,000—Flag; three horizontal bars, red-white- 
red; the white twice the width of red bars, with 
green cedar in center, a 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in e 
Levant, Per iss a, strip along the Mediterranean 
littoral in southwest Syria about 120 miles long 
and 30 to 35 miles wide, extending from Palestine 
on the South to Nahr al Kebir.on the North. 
Beirut is the chief seaport. . £ 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 

The monetary unit is the Lebanese pound. 


estimate), 4,000 


History and Government. Lebanon was formed’ 


from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state (Sept. 1, 1920), follow- 
ing the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920). The 
states were administered under French Mandate 
(1920-1941). An agreement (signed Dec. 27, 1943) 
transferred nearly all powers hitherto exercised by 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
effective Jan, 1, 1944. Foreign troops were with- 
drawn in 1946. First elections to the Lebanese 
Parliament (Chamber of Deputies) were held May 
25, 1947. The 77 seats are distributed according to 
Yeligious sects and personalities, not eparties. 


Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and | 


the Arab League. 

The President, elected for a six-year term, is 
Beshara_ al-Khoury (elected Sept. 21, 1943; re- 
elected May 27, 1948). The Prime Minister is 
Abdullah Yafi, June 7, 1951. 


Edueation and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of Christians (55%) and Moslems (45%). 
There are an American and a French University in 
Beirut. Arabic is the principal language, 


Defense. Compulsory military service and mili- 
tary training in schools was proposed, 1951. 


Liberia 
| Capital, Monrovia—Area, 43,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1946), 1,600,000.—Flag, 11 
horizontal red and white alternating stripes; in 


upper corner nearest staff a blue square with five- 
pointed white star. 


Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There were estimated (1937) to. be 10,000,- 
000 rubber trees. 

Monrovia’s harbor is under development under 
auspices of the United States and was opened as a 
free port, July 26, 1948. Air service in Liberia is 
maintained by Air France, Pan American Airways, 
and Liberian International Airways, using Roberts- 
field Airport, constructed by the United States 
during World War II. 


Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources include gold, 
iron ore, Diamonds have been found in.some dis- 
tricts. Iron ore is exported, chiefly to the United 
States. Production is expected to reach 1,000,000 
tons annually by 1952. 

The currency in circulation since 1942 is United 
States dollars. There is also a Liberian coinage in 
Silver and copper. 


_ History and Government, The population is en- 
tirely of the African race; about 100,000 of the 
dwellers along the coast may be considered civil- 
ized. The number of American Negroes is estimated 
at 20,000. Liberia was founded (1822) when a 
settlement was made at Monrovia by Negro freed- 
men from the United States with the assistance 
of American colonization societies. It was de- 
clared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Constitu- 
tion is modelled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
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four years. The is iV ib- 
Than (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year term. 
Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
faith is the most active. There are 206 schools—81 
of which are maintained by the Government and 
83 by religious missions. There are two colleges. 


Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for ense. = 
Liechtenstein 

Capital, Vaduz— 65 square miles—Popula- 
tion (census 1947)—13,000.—Flag, blue, red. 


Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a Principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was (until 1866) a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete ese ee 
dence (Nov. 7, 1918). By treaty with Switzerland 


(1920) that country administers its ts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50. 

Resources and Industries. The pegpls are agri- 
cultural; stock raising is highly developed. 


The monetary unit is the franc. 


History and Government, The monarchy is her- 
editary. By the Constitution (1921) legislative 
powers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 
four years by direct vote, on a is of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince. is Franz Joseph I1.. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The‘ ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not on 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but throug 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international Nad poe set up Peacguias 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 


Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 


Capital, Vilna (Vilnius)—Area (1940), 22,959 
sauare miles—Population (estimated 1940), 2,879,- 


Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, on the East by Poland, on 
the South by Poland and East Prussia and on the 
West by East Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 


Resources and Industries. Lithuania is essentially 
an agricultural country, the soil claiming 76.7% of 
the population. More than 45% of the land is in 
farms, 18.6% in forests. The chief crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. The prin- 
cipal exports were meat, butter, flax and eggs. 


History and Government, An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the Russian Empire, Lithuania proclaimed 
its independence, Feb 16, 1918. It was recognized 
by most of the powers and by Russia in the Treaty 
of Moscow, July 12, 1920. A dispute with~Poland 
over territory was before the League of Nations 
when (Oct. 9, 1920) General Zeligowski, with 15,- 
000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna and declared it 
annexed to Poland. Vilna, by a decision of the 
League of Nations (1923) with about 10,400 square 
miles, was awarded to Poland. 

The city and part of the territory were reunited 
with Lithuania in 1939. Memel (Klaipeda) the 
chief port, was taken over by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the 
BeunBHe ah as ree Ses Soviet Socialist 

ublic. e action has not been recognized 
the United States. spies: 


Education and Religion. The nation has a uni- 
versity, art schools and other cultural institutions, 
a national opera and several museums. In 1939, 


more than 80% of the population were Roman 

Catholics. ; 
Luxemburg 
LUXEMBOURG 


Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—~ 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 295,000 Fiag, 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. - 


Descriptive, Luxemburg is a European Gr 
Duchy, bounded by peel on the Bast, Beleine 
on the North and West, and France on the South, 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a c - 
try of small landowners; 430,000 of the 500,000 
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to agriculture are farmed b. -Tesident 


‘incipal crops are oats potatoes. 
output of Luxemburg, despite its 


: miner: 
rigs is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
_ The unit of currency is the Luxemburg franc. 


History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confed- 
eration. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 
15, -1948, became sovereign state. Customs union 
with Netherlands and Belgium was adopted Jan, 1, 
1948 as Benelux Customs Union, with inter-union 
regulation of debits and credits, tariff schedules, 
working toward full economic union. Luxemburg 


'.~ signed the North Atlantic Treaty. 


As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg is governed under 
a Constitution (1868), modified 1919. Legisla- 
tive power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 51 
in number, elected by universal suffrage with ex- 
ecutive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. Luxemburg is 

by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 23, 
1896), who succeeded on the abdication of her 
sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan.-9, 1919) and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), another son and four daugh- 
ters. The Prime Minister is Pierre Dupong. 

. The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory’ and military service 
obligatory. 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital, Mexico City—Area, 760,383 square miles 
—Population (1950 Census), 25,564,218—Flag, three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. | 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal -Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
Southwest and West by the Pacific Ocean. The 
Gulf of California makes a huge indentation in.the 
western coast, completely separating the narrow, 
mountainous, sterile and sparsely inhabited penin- 
sula of Lower California, 760 miles long, from the 
mainland. On the East the Yucatan peninsula juts 
out into the Gulf of Mexico. The coast line on the 
Pacific is 4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf 
and the Caribbean. “The northern boundary is 
1,549 miles long. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 3 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in. them. Average annual increase is 
2.29 Go « d 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Total output in 1950 ex- 
ceeded 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum production is 
huge and the Raustry was nationalized in 1938. 
Oil production iuse from 39,000,000 barrels in 1938 
to 59,000,000 in 1949; 79,000,000 in 1950. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient-rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
legwood. Some of the more important products 
are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, toma- 
toes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, bana- 
nas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. 

Industrial output annually is valued at over 4 
billion pesos, principal products being vegetabie 
oils, cotton yarn and clothing, sugar and flour 
milis, beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes 
and cigars, rubber, paper, wool products, cement, 
shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous 
for industrial and native handicraft in silver, pot- 
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tery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The 
takes three-fourths of its exports," ar. 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry. In 1950, 450,000 tourists in Mexico spent 
1,500,000,000 pesos. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuer- 
navaca, Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world 
famous. Railway and highway construction has 
been a feature of progress; there are 15,129 miles 
of railroads and 18,124 miles of highways connéct- 
ing the different regions and linking: the United 
States with Central and South America. Thirty- 
five Mexican airways companies serve the country, 
four operating international traffic. Additionally 
two American and one Central American carriers 
provide international service. Eighteen steamship 
companies operate regular schedules from the 14 
major ports. 


The monetary unit is the peso, devaluated in | 


1949 and pegged June 1 at 8.65 to the U. S. dollar. 
ee in Aug., 1951 quoted the peso at U.S. 
i, 720. . 


Foreign trade in millions of pesos: 


Imports Export: 
1948 2,951.5 2.8613 : 
1949 3,208.9 3,291.3 
1950 3,882.7 ’ 3,842.3 


History and Government. Mexico has been much 
torn by civil war and insurrection since achieving 
its independence from Spain proclaimed Sept. 15, 
1810, and effected in 1821. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 28 
states, with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal male suffrage. The constitu- 
tion provides for a president elected for 6 years 
and thereafter ineligible; 58 senators for 6 years 
and deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re-election 
until one term has intervened. The deputies are 
elected on a representative basis of one to every 
150,000 pop. There are 3 territories with governors 
appointed by the president, and a federal district 
containing Mexico City. The president appoints a 
cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 federal 
agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

At a general electiun (July 7, 1946) Miguel Ale- 
™man was elected President. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title 
rests in the government, but the peasants are 
allowed to use the lands for life. There were dis- 
tributed (1915-1945) 65,000,000 acres among 2,135,- 
000 families, with the rural village (ejido) the 
unit of land holding. The president initiated Dec. 
11, 1941 the practice of issuing individual land 
eee while continuing communal operation of the 

arms. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under state control. 

Labor laws exist similar to those in the United 
States, pertaining to employer-union dealings. 

Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to cover industrial accidents 
and diseases, non-industrial diseases and ma- 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. 

Budget for 1951 amounted to 3,101,713,000 pesos; 
revenues 3,901,000,000 pesos. 

Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then. form part of the re- 
serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. There 
is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Govern- 
ment schools (1951) number 25,351. Vocational in- 
struction, particularly in agriculture, is being pro- 
moted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the country. 
The National University of Mexico (founded 1553), 
is famous among Latin-American universities, and 
in the capital are many higher institutions of 
learning and culture and scientifie institutions and 
societies. Education in primary, secondary and 
normal schools is democratic and divorced from ajl 
religious doctrines. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Monaco 


Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco—Area, 
timated 1948), 21,000. 

Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on the 
Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea side 
by the French Department of the Alps Maritimes. 
Tt is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
magnificent scenery. 

Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as & 
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0.59 square mile—Population (es- 


Soe 


ead, Its revenues derive 


possessed by the French 
ve-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, ng Charles III (1861) ceded his hts 
upon fon and Roquebrune to France. e 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a 
Constitution was promulgated (June 7, 1911). This 
provided for a National Council of 12 members 
(1917) elec’ by universal suffrage for four years. 
Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a‘ local police force of 200. Beal 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, E ; 

Currency. The French franc is the unit of cur- 
vency, 


Morocco 


MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, ie. THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital, Rabat—Area, 172,104 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1947), 9.591,000. 


Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, a French 
and Spanish protectorate, is a remnant of 
‘he great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs 
at the close of the seventh century and ruled all 
vorthwestern Africa and most of the I»erian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on the 
North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
Opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Ajong the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills, From Northeast to Southwest 
extend the Atlas Mountains in five great ranges 
rising to 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie fertile 
well-watered plains and the northern slopes of 
the mountains are well wooded. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds ot 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, ahd -where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The French section encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
South to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
North. The area is approximately 153,870 square 
tiles; population (estimated 1947), 8,500,000. The 
Spanish section is the northern strip that extends 
(except for the small internationalized Tangier 
area) from a point in the Atlantic about 16 miles 
South of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain also 
exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclave and the 
Cape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex- 
treme Southwest of the country. Spanish-con- 
trolled territory totals approximately 18,009 square 
miles with a population (census 1945) of 1,082,000. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain. The plains are mostly 
occupied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, 
known. to foreigners as Moors. The third race is 
Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from time 
immemorial, and the other driven from Europe in 
comparatively modern times. 


Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Eggs and poultry have be- 
come the chief articles of export, reaching even to 
Bngland. Other important exports are skins, hides, 
wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, almonds, 
cummin and gums. The chief imports are textiles, 
sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles and 
spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant anc 
dates a regular crop. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, 
woolen and silk stuffs are among the manufac- 
tures, chiefly for domestic consumption, Minera) 
deposits are undeveloped, but much copper, lead 
and tin are known to exist. An oil field extends 
from Fez to Laraish. Phosphate exists in great 
abundance, estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons. 

The monetary unit in the French Zone and 
Tangier is the franc. Spanish currency circulates 
in the Spanish zone. 


History and Government, The Empire theoreti-, 
eally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is 
divided into three zones—French and Spanish zones 
and the neutral Tangier area. The Sultan resides 
in Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, Marra- 
kesh and Meknes are capitals by tradition. 

Morocco came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 


. French 
and Spanish are used for official and business pur- 
poses in their respective zones. The population is — 
predominantly Moslem. ne teeahie 4 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 an an 
surrounding . teri , Which occupies extreme 
frnatoceiived “Ene Sampler ane commmribest aan 
ternation: er e€ compr 
square miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 

A convention was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a 
protocol (July, 1925) by Great Britain, France and 
Spain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity-and internationalization. Spain, however, re- 
opened the question (1926) by a demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. new accord was signed 
(July 25, 1928) giving Spain control of policing. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945)-on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940. The international ad- 
‘ministration went into effect Oct. 11, 1945. 


Nepal 


Capital, Katmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1948), 7,000,000. 


Descriptive. Nepal is an independent kingdom on . 
the Southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded on 
the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim an 
penual eae on the South and West by the Dominion 
of India. 

There are ay fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the bleak and lofty mountains. including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
into the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
noted for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
lavishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Weekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 
cutta, India, was started in 1950. 


_ Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat’ and drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware; etc. 
The monetary unit is the Nepalese rupee. Paper 
currency was issued for the first time in 1945, 


History and Goverhment. Nepal was originally 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one. of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant (about 1769). The ruling family since 
then, however, are Hindu Rajputs. The sovereign 
is Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born 
June 30, 1906). The ruling family until 1951 was 
the Ranas, Hindu Rajputs, King Tribhubana, 
member of the Thapas family who formerly were 
figureheads in the government, returned from exile 
Feb. 18, 1951, ended rule by hereditary premiers, 
establishing a popular government with a 10-mem- 
ber cabinet. 


Religion: Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
the bulk of the people. 


Defense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 


infantrymen. : 
Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 15,764 square miles 
Population (govt, estimate 1951), -10,212,684— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 


Descriptive. The Netherlands, a kingdom in 
northwestern Europe, is bounded by Germany on 
the East, Belgium on.the South and the North Sea 
on the West and North. Its surface is-flat, with an 
average height above sea level of 37 feet, and with 
about one-fourth of its land below sea level, re- 
claimed and protected by dykes, of which there are 
1,500 miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder 
Zee, which. covers 1,350 square miles, with an 
opening into the North Sea about 19 miles wide, 


-provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 1887, 1917, 


a ; 


added $00 square miles to the cultivable land, 
the areas being called ‘‘polders.’’ 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen 
Juliana and the seat of her government, but 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the’ dom and 
the inauguration of the King or Qu 
ance with the constitution—is held there. 


Resources and Industries. Of the country’s 
6,647,875 acres given over to agriculture (including 
gee orchards and pastures) 90 per cent are 

holdings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 
50 per cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very special type of soil found on the edge 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was taken 
to Holland several hundred years ago. The village 
of Boskoop, with 750 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
Tayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and fiour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. In Eind- 
hoven the famous Philips electrical and radio fac- 
tories are located. Coal is found in Limburg. The 
mines are mostly government owned. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs and tariff unity. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Schelde reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Schelde including that from Antwerp. 


Forefgn trade in guilders: 


accord- 


Exports 


1950 7,7152,400,000 5,287,800,000 
Trade with the United States in guilders: 


1947 1,194,691,000 50,728,000 
1948 860,669,000 713,421,000 
1949 877,913,000 111,156,000 
1950 899,000,000 227,000,000 


History and Government. The first Constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated (1814), and re- 
vised (1815) after the addition of the peipe 
1938 and 1948. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown and the States-General (Parliament) of 
two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 mernbers, elected 
for six years (one-half every third year) by the 
provincial legislatures, and the Second Chamber, 
100 Deputies, elected for four years directly. Uni- 
versal suffrage for citizens of both sexes over 23 
years of age and proportional representation are 
in force. The Sovereign exercises the executive 
authority through a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Minis- 
ter. There is a State Council named by the 
Sovereign, of which she is President, to be con- 
sulted on all legislative and some executive matters. 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 4, 1948) on the abdi- 
cation and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12, 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
{born Junee2$, 1911), Prince Consort, known as 
‘The Prince of the Netherlands’’ since the acces- 
sion of Juliana. They have four-daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhemina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
ghorn Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 

cess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

The Houses of the States-General are composed: 


First Chamber (1951)—Catholic, 17; Labor, 14; 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7;.Christ. Historical, 5; Com- 
munists, 4; Liberal, 3 

Second Chamber (since 1948)—Catholic party, 
32: Labor, 27; Anti-Revolutionary, 13; Christian 
Historical’ Union, 9; Communists, 8; Liberals, 8; 
State Reformed, 2; Catholic splinter group, 1. 

The Premier is Willem Drees, Labor Party. 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949, 
and the Netherlands-Indonesian Union came into 
existence, headed by Queen Juliana. 


See also Republic of Indonesia, page 327. 
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Budget (est. 1951): revenue, 3,678,000,000 guild- 
ers; ereenaiiren 2,954,000,000 ie ei 


and Religion. Entire liberty of wor- 
ship and conscience is guaranteed. The royal family 
belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. The 
state contributes to the support of several religious 
emducation i bligatory f to 

cation. is ol ory from ages seven 

13. Instruction is Sree or subject to a 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, W en (Ag- 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), ijmegen 
(Roman Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 
man Catholic). 

Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, six destroyers, two destroyer escorts, 
seven submarines and minor miscellaneous craft. 
The Netherlands also maintains an Air Force. 


Currency. The monetary_unit is the 
(guilder, florin) equal to c. U.S. 264sce. 1951. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 

Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west;. forests and. savannas on 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 
tains. The area is approximately 55,000 square 
miles. The population. (est. 1949), is 211,870. Par- 
amaribo is the capital. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of pene (1667) gave 
New Netherland (New York) to gland in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

The chief export is aluminum ore “bauxite,” and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
exports are citrus, rice; coffee, balata and high 
ouality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the mone- 
tary unit. 

The Governor, nominated by the Queen of the 
Netherlands and an Executive Council ‘consisting 
of 7 Landsministers have executive power; they are 
assisted by an Advisory Council. Under the re- 
vised Constitution of May 21, 1948, the representa- 
tive body is the Staten of Surinam, consisting of 21 
elected members. 

The Netherlands Antilles consists of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire are near the Venezuelan coast and St. 
Eustatius, Saba and the southern part of St, Mar- 
tin are'500 miles to the northeast and belong to the 
the Lesser Antilles. The area of the group is 381.1 
square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 
square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Mar- 
tin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and 
Saba, 4.8, 

The population (Jan. 1, 1948) was 148,530. -Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 

Executive power is vested in the Governor and 
an Executive Council of six to seven Landsministers 
assisted by an adyisory council. The representa- 
tive body since 1950, the Staten, consists of 22 
elected members. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 
Capital, Managua—Area (estimated), 57,145 


square miles—Population (1950 census), 1,053,000— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with 
coat of arms on white. 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 miles 
of coastline on each. The country is bordered by 
Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on the 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many voleanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the country. 
Between this range and a range of volcanic peaks 
to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles long by 
15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long 
and 45 miles wide, of great importance in the trans+ 
port system of the country. The government- 
owned Pacific railroad, running from Corinto to 
Leon and from Managua to Granada (171 miles) 
is the principal rail line. There is daily air service 
(PAA) to U. S. and South America; TACA serves 
Central America. 


Resources and Industries. The country has vaiu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essentially 
an agricultural and stock raising community. On 
the broad tropical plains to the east coast, bananas 
and sugar cane are cultivated, and coffee is grown 
on the mountain slopes. The production of gold 
has attained first rank in the country, taking 
precedence over coffee, 
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Other ucts are yen Fog and hides and 
skins, Chief imports are textiles, a ne chem~- 
icals and flour. Trade is chiefly with els 

The monetary unit is the cordoba a . S. 140). 
Nicaragua’s merchandise trade with the U. S8.: 


Imports Exports 
1948 $20,600,000 $11,700,000 
1949 15,700,000 100,000 
1950 18,800,000 - 19,100,000 


History and Government. The country has had 
a stormy political history; revolutions we been 
frequent and it has been necessary for the United 
States to land Marines there on several occasions 
to protect American lives and pro; 


perty. . 
The Constitution (March 22, 1939, amended Jan. 


23,1948) provides for a congress of two chambers, 
a House of Deputies of 44 members elected for six 
years, and a Senate of 15 members elected for six 
years, all chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also 
serve-in the Senate and are appointed for life. 
The President is elected for a period of six years. 
President is Anastasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion, but there is complete freedom 
of worship. The teaching of English in the public 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon was founded 
in 1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
University of Nicaragua. 


Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,538 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed, 


Norway 
NORGE 


Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (govt. estimate, 1950), 3,281,000—Flag, 
white-bordered blue cross on red field. 


Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains. which separate Norway from 
Sweden to the East,-give Norway in the northern 
part but a narrow fringe of country washed by 
Arctic and North’ Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep 
by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area. The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov, 18 to Jan. 23. 
ae vari-colored Northern Lights are visible in 
winter, 

The climate is mild and moist, on the west coast, 
but fairly cold and dry in the interior and in the 
eastern sections. The country is 1,100-miles long 
and its greatest width is 270 miles. The coast- 
line including the fjords and greater islands is 
12,000 miles long, and includes 150,000 islands. 


Resources antl Industries. Norway is essentially 
a maritime country. Only 4,300 square miles of land 
are under cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; 
and forests 29,455. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has he- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
its greatest natural asset—water power. 

Important agricultural products are hay, potatoes 
and berries. A feature of farm economy is the com- 
bination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
and fur bearing animals. 

Norway recovered rapidly from shipping lost to 
Germany during the war and now ranks 4th in 
world tonnage. On Jan. 1, 1951, Norway had 
5,500,000 registered gross tons of merchant vessels; 
45.3% were tankers. New shipping to be started in 
1951 was 1,387,000 gross tons. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 
chemical products, especially nitrates. 

The monetary unit is the krone, equal to U. S. 
1444 cents (1951). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in kroner): 


Imports Exports 
1948 310,000,000 172,000,000 
1949 351,000,000 178,000,000 
1950 403,000,000 232,000,000 


History and Government. Norway, under its Con- 
stitution (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 


hereditary monarchy. Independent. for .centuries, |, 


Norway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), and 
Sweden. (1814-1905). a 
an agreement repealing the union (Oct. 26,1905); 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug: 
8, 1872) second’ son> of.-Frederick .VIIL.; King! of 
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Norway. and Sweden signed” 


~~ ee: 


Denmark. He was and of Norway by 
GF is eso oi, hay wren re 
Britain. 


who died (Nov. 20, 1938), third 
Edward of G 


reat to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married (March 21 Martha of 
weden, ter of Prines Charles. A son, Heredi- 
t a ht Mies : Rae na’ Metness 
o 6daughters, cess Ra 
une 9, 1930) and Prin (Feb. 12, 1932). 
The legisiative power to: 4 


cess 
is ea go in the Storting 
whose 150 members are elected four years. Th 
i usses votes on 
q ons. 
two sections for questions of 

‘The Premier is ar Gerhardsen. 

Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, 
dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
and old age pensions. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 


oon, a nominated by the King. All religions are 

erated. 

Education has been from seven to 14 
hly organ- 


ized. There is no illiteracy. The U: 
(founded in 1811) and Bergen are subsidized by the 
State, as are the Technological Institute (Trond- 
heim) and the Agricultural College (Aas). 


Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 12 
months. Program (1951) projects army of 4 field 
divisions and air force of 11 jet squadrons. Small 
navy emphasizes coastal defense craft. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitzbergen 
(12,000 square miles), lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to -the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen (1194) and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to the islands. Following action by the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1920) by the United States, Great 
Britain, -Denmark, France, Italy, apan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitz- 
bergen under the flag of Norway, The area is about 
24,095 square miles; the population, 2,700. 

The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons; annual production is 320,000 tons. There 
are large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gyp- 
sum, and signs of oil have been reported. 


MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles North of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
er station there. Otherwise it is uninhabited. 


Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island. 


Peter I Island, with an area-of 94 square miles, 
fies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 


Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Palestine 


Palestine, the ancient Holy Land of the Christian, 
the Jew and, to some extent, of the Arab, lies on 
the western edge of Asia bordering:on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is bounded on the North by 
Lebanon and Syria, on the East by Jordan: and on 
the South by the province of Sinai, Egypt. 

The capital of Palestine was Jerusalem. 

A new independent Zionist state, the Republic 
of Israel, was proclaimed (May 14-15, 1948), coin- 
cident with British withdrawal in accordance 
with a decision of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (Nov. 29, 1947) to partition Pales- 
tine into independent Jewish and Arab states. 
The proposed Arab state has not yet come into 
being (July 1, 1951). Most of the boundaries still 
are in dispute, the Arab portions being held chiefly - 
by AS Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan and 

eBypt, 

For information concerning the Repub 
Israel, consult Israel, page 329. Sige t pant 


Panama 
; REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 
Capital, _Panama—Area, 28,575 square les— 
Fooula}on ase census), §01,000—Flag, reteegi 
0! quarters, \w Ww , 
with red star, on. F . 3 cane 7 ii bias, white 
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Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the entire isthmus of that name connecting Central 
and South America, lying between the Caribbean 
Sea on the North and the Pacific Ocean on the 
South. It is one of the six Central or Middle 
funsriven foe 

aily air mail and passenger services 
between Panama and United States elie nt 
nee ee other Central and South American 


Resources and Industries.. Of the total area of 
Panama, five-eighths are unoccupied and only a 
small part of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on. ‘The chief exports are 
bananas, pineapples and cacao. 

The silver balboa is the unit of currency, and is 
equivalent in value to the United States dollar. 

Merchandise trade with the U.S. in 1950 was: 
Imports, $111,600,000; exports, $9,700,000. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U. S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after the World War became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U. S. and Norway. 


History and Government. Panama. under Span- 
ish rule (from 1538) became independent (Nov. 28, 


1821), joined the Great Colombian Confederation | 


from which it seceded (Nov. 3, 1903) and became 
an_independent Republic. : 

By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip, the 
Canal Zone, extending for five miles on each side 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
Sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
also has nearly complete jurisdiction over sanitary 
and quarantine regulations in the two cities of 
Colon and Panama and owns and operates the Pan- 
ama railroad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. 
In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- 
000 outright and $250,000 gold a year rental, be- 
ginning after the lapse of nine years. 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and 
Peee eens treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
ington (March 2, 1936), by which the United 
States renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also 
the right to intervene to maintain, order in 
the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
rental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
(retroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
currency of Panama. The treaty further provided 
that no new private business be established in the 
Canal Zone, and only Government employees be al- 
lowed to reside there. 5 

Panama adopted its third Constitution March 1, 
1946. There is universal suffrage since 1945. 

Alcibiades Arosemena was installed as President, 
May 10, 1951, following an uprising and the im- 
peur ent of Arnulfo Arias, incumbent since Nov. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. There are 1,098 
primary schools, and more. than 40 secondary 
schools, commercial and technical colleges. The 
National University is in Panama City. Spanish is 
the official language-and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 


Capital, Asuncion—Area (estimated), 150,515 
square miles. Population (1950 census), 1,406,000— 
Flag, three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white 
stripe bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, 
on the reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Pax y Jus- 
tica.’’ (Only national flag having different obverse 
and reverse.) 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is 
deficient in adequate roads. # 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
ments haye been made, including the dredging of 
an adequate river channel and the construction of 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 


are air mail and passenger services between - 
cion and Argentina and Brazil. pros 
Eitan regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, 
1938) by the terms' of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- 
LO Big pigtpenepe ote ieee anes coueney 
o Paraguay, thus ending a dispu 
with Bolivia since 1870. f z 


Resources and Industries. The most important 
agricultural crops are corn, mandioca, cotton,. 
beans, peanuts, tobacco and citrus fruits. The 
livestock industry is important. Latest statistics 
show that Paraguay has about 4,500,000 cattle ex- 
cluding hogs and other livestock. Several saladeros, 
or beef curing establishments, are located near 
Asuncion. 

The chief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and yegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the guarani. 

Foreign trade (monthly average, guaranies): 


Imports Exports 
1948 6,160,000 ,280, 
1949 7,320,000 8,470,000 
1950 6,470,000 13,970,000 


History and Government. Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain (1811), was governed by 
a dictator from 1815-1840. 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine con- 
federation’ and Uruguay (1870), a Constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, providing 
for a republican form of government, was adopted. 

Another Constitution (accepted in a plebi- 
scite 163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 
eliminate .anti-social abuses, regulate national 
economic life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
zation of consumption goods and artificial price 
fixing. The new Constitution retains the funda- 
mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and is de< 
signed to eliminate oligarchic or other anti-social 
conditions. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of. State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the goyernment on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution, 

The President (5-year term) is Dr. Federico 
Chaves, sole candidate, elected July 16, 1950. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and 14. There are (1947) 1,293 government 
yabep ed schools, ‘a number of secondary and yoca- 
ional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also speak 
Guarani (the language of the now extinct Guarani 
Indians). 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 

Capital, Lima—Area, 514,059 square miles—Pop: 
ulation (govt. estimate 1951), 8,405,000—Flag, three 
vertical bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on 
white. 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The uplands 
or western slopes of the Andes are well watered and 
also the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, which 
are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capital, is called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin.of Peru was completed in 1943. The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total-exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop ‘and leading agricultural export 
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- large foreign cities. 


e monetary unit is the sol (c. U. S. 6.60c). 
Foreign trade (monthly average) in soles; 


Imports Exports 
1948 90,900,000 88,000,000 
1949 224,300,000 175,600,000 
1950 240,000,000 241,000,000 
Annual trade with U. S. (dollars): 
1948 66,500,000 34,900,000 
1949 86,200,000 49,300,000 
1950 72,800,000 48,500,000 


History and Government. For centuries Peru was 
the seat of political power on the continent; first 
as the center of the Inca Empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New Woerld. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and 
a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber members 
must be at least 25 years of age: Senate members 
at least 35 years of age, and all must be native- 
born Peruvians. The president is advised by an 
Economic Advisory Council of approximately 50 
members, specialists in their fields. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or mafried women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

The President is Gen. Manuel A. Odria, sole 
candidate, elected July 2, 1950, after two years as 
Provisional President. 


Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected 
by the state. 

Hducation is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The Oatverety of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is claimed to be the 
oldest institution of learning in the western hemi- 
sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60 per cent of tae population is Indian; 
the white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish 
descent. -The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but a large part 
of the Indian population still speaks Quechua or 
Aymara, 

Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
Capital, Quezon City (Luzon)—Area, 115,600 
square miles—Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 19,- 
557,000—Flag, blue and red horizontal bars; white 
canton with gold sun, three gold‘stars. 


Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
largest island group in the Malay Archipelago 
(and area 114,830 square miles)—lies between 
21° 10’ and 4° 40’ North latitude and between 
116° 40’ and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 
7,110 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
North to South and 682 miles from East to West 
in the shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from 
San Francisco. Of this number 462 have an area 
of one square mile or over; 2,441 are named and 
4,669 unnamed. About 63 per cent of the archipela- 
go is suitable for cultivation, 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
Mindanao, 36,537; Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,906: 
Palawan, 4,550; Panay, 4.446; Mindoro, 3,579; 
ipa 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 


Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight -land- 
locked straits. Manila Bay,‘with an-area-‘of 770 
square miles, and a ‘circumference ‘of-120 ‘miles,-is 
the finest-harbor in the Far Mash-: Manila;-Cebu,; 


system. There are 20 
yoleanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft. 
Mayon Voleano, 7,943 ft. in Al 
famous. Between, the mountains 
great fertile, welf-watered plains. ; 

The average temperature du’ 
months is about 78° F.; in the hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80, 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
official capital by a decree signed by the President 
July 17, 1948. 
Resources and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumberin: 
and fishing. Greater industrialization is goal 0} 
present administration. / 


dye woods. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal,’ petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp _ (‘‘abaca’’), copra 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal expor 
fruit is the pineapple but there are also bananas, 
Mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, man- 
darines and oranges. 

Banetarier ag: industries have been encouraged 
largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. 
The minimum daily wage of industrial workers was 
raised in 1951 to $2 for Manila and $1.50 outside, 
with 88¢ for farm labor. 

Leading exports are copra, abaca desiccated 
coconut, sugar, coconut oil, embroideries, pine- 
apples, copra cake or meal, lumber and chromite. 
Imports are, in order, cotton, rayon and other 
synthetic textiles, grains, mineral oils, autos, iron 
and steel, tobacco, dairy products, paper, ma- 
chinery. 

The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged 
at_two to the U. S. dollar. : 

Foreign trade (about three-fourths with the 
U.S.) has been equivalent to: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $ 568,700,000 $ 253,800,000 (est.) 
1950 356,200,000 332,700,000 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the 
United States OF, the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898), following the Spanish-American War. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. . 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U. S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out. by Mar. 1, 
1945. In 1951 the U. S. settled war claims for 
ee ee for $388,150,000. 

m y 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U. S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independence 
in 1946. President Truman formally recognized the 
Philippines as a separate and self-governing na- 
tion, announcing the surrender by the United States 
of all rights of sovereignty. : 

The Constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 24 Senators, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with a maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is. 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchises, power development and natural 
resources. 

The term of the president and vice president is 
4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 13 members. ~ 

_The chief executive is Elpidio Quirino who, as 
vice president, succeeded President Manuel A. Rox- 
as on the latter’s death, April 15, 1948, and was 
elected to a full term; Nov. 8, 1949. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 justices appointed by the president cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, religion, 
oa “ mien of Sey ate eon ues in the 
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pines belong to the state and their disposition, ex- 
oitation, development and utilization are limited 
© citizens of the Philippines or corporations and 
associations of which Nie of the capital is owned 
by such citizens subject present leases and con- 
t to the Constitution 


cessions, By an amendment 
(1947), the right to develop Philippine natural re- | - 


Sources and to own and operate public utilities 
for a limited period was extended to citizens of 
the United States. 

Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 
ernment has fought the armed revolt of the Huk 
faction (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
tremists, who have killed some Americans in am- 
bush. A number of Communists were sentenced to 
prison and death in 1951 for outrages. An am- 
nesty to Communists who left the party and de- 
sired to buy farms was offered. 


Defense, The Philippines and the United States 
signed (March 14, 1947) a 99-year agreement for 
American military and naval bases in the islands. 
The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be made 
Bele to the Security Council of the United 

ations. 


Education and Religion. Education is free in the 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 1948- 
1949 there were 17,500 public schools with an en- 
rollment of 3,510,631. The national language is 
Tagalog (a Malayan dialect) but the teaching of 
English is compulsory. Approximately 5,000,000 
persons speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There 
were published (1947) 464 newspapers and maga- 
zines printed in English, Spanish, local dialects 
and other languages. 

Among the special government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the state-supported 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, and the 
Dominican: University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611). Among private educational institutions is the 
Silliman University in Dumaguete,. maintained 
by the cooperative support of the United Evan- 
gelical Church of the Philippines, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

About 80% of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 
dependent Catholic Church, organized (1899) by a 
Filipino priest, Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 
378,000 Protestants, about 675,000 Moslems. 


Poland 


RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA 


Capital, Warsaw--Area, 121,131 square miles— 
Population (census 1950), 24,976,926—Flag, two 
horizontal bars, white and red. 


Descriptive. Poland, a ,Republic in Central 
Europe, is bounded on the North by the Baltic Sea, 
Hast Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U. S. S. R.; on the East by the U.S. S. R.; on the 
South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (Soviet Zone of Occupation). 


Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture, Coal mining, 
textiles, chemicals, woodworking and metal in- 
dustries are important. , 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Planned economy has been introduced; a Six- 
Year Plan (1950-1955) of economie and social 
development is“in operation. 

The monetary unit is the zloty (U. S. 25c.). 

Foreign trade has been equivalent to: 


Imports Exports 
1947 $30%,480,000 $245,880,000 
1948 509,511,000 528,134,000 
1949 632,000,000 619,000,000 


In first nin+ months of 1950 total trade sur- 
passed same period of 1949 by approximately 13%. 


History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Novy. 11, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) and by the Treaty of 
Riga. 
Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27,°1939).. A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger-. 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 


White Russia and the Western Ukraine; all of 

he U. S. S. R. 

an agreement in 
German- 


fon ence of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
ssia. 

A “Government of National Unity’? was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London governments, : 

Elections to the Sejm (Parliament) were held 
(Jan. 19, 1947) and the Government bloc, Com- 
munists and Socialists, won 394 of the 444 seats. 
The Peasant party captured 28, Work party, 12: 
Polish Peasant party (New Liberation), seven; 
Independent Catholics, three. 

An interim constitution was adopted by Parlia- 
ment (Feb. 19, 1947), by a vote of 330 to 17, divid- 
ing power between the Legislative Sejm, the Execu- 
tive, and the President. The new Constitution 
also created a Council of State consisting of the 
President of the Republic, the president and three 
vice presidents of the Parliament and the chair- 
man of the Supreme Control Chamber which is 
responsible for the State accounts. The Parliament 
may empower the Government to enact decrees 
between Parliamentary sessions except for intro- 
duction of new taxes or conscription, changes in the 
Constitution, electoral law, national economic plan, 
menetaty system and ratification of international 
Treaties. 5 

Parliament elected Boleslaw Bierut, President, 
Feb. 5, 1947, for seven years. He received 408 votes. 
The Premier is Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 

The Government nationalized all basic indus- 
tries Jan. 3, 1946. % 

Budget (est. 1951): revenue, 55,972 million 
zlotys; expenditures, 51,892 million zlotys. 


Defense, Officer training camps for the Army, 
which is being reorganized, have been opened. The 
Navy has one cruiser, six destroyers, six submarines 
and miscellaneous craft. Frequent reorganization 
of the army with participation of officers from the 
es Union reported from behind the Iron 

‘urtain. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 
universities in Warsaw, Cracow, Posnan (Posen), 
Breslau (Wroclaw), Lodz, Torun and Lublin. 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion. 


GDANSK (Danzig) 


The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland (1455-1793), while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, is a port on the Baltic Sea 
through which runs the Vistula River. The Free 
State has an area of 754 square miles and popula- 
tion (city proper 1946), 117,894. Poland gained 
access to the port by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) and Danzig was brought within the Polish 
customs frontier in 1922. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian’ troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was 
placed under Polish administration, pending com~ 
pletion of a peace treaty with Germany, 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,466 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 8,618,000—Flag, 
green and red vertical bars, with armillary sphere 
and shield in center. 


Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1940) of 537,000. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1940) of 
250,000. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 


Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the chief 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed: 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 


canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins 
ernie rogram of hydroelectric works 
x re 
Lah ie Ieled ne 1951, is expected to expand 
al’s industries. ; 
The monetary unit is the escudo (28.75 to $1). 
Foreign trade (monthly average in escudos): 


Imports 
1948 63,000,000 358,000,000 
1949 ‘54,000,000 341,000,000 
1950 655,000,000 442,000,000 


History and Government. Portugal, an indepen- 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a king- 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King Manoel 
Ii, from the throne and a republic was proclaimed. 

A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a “‘Corporative State.’”’ Two assem- 
blies of 120 members each-were chosen—the first, 
the National Assembly, to exercise legislative 
powers, by direct election by heads of families 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
advises the National Assembly. The Assembly may 
override a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

the elections (1934, 1938, 1942, 1946 and 
1949) only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
ernment committees was presented. 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory, In 1947-48 there 
were 10,411 primary schools with attendance of 
549,712, There are four universities, three uni- 
versity schools, 45 lyceums, 58 technical schools 
and six art colleges. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number, The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(1940) 181,286, of which about 7,017 are white. 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal products, 
hides, fruit and grain. 


Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
(chief port, Bissau), has an area of 13,948 square 
miles and a population (1940) .of 351,089. Chief 
exports are wax, oils, ivory and hides. 


The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa,in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372' square miles; 
population (1940) 60,490. Chief products are cacao, 
coffee, cocoanut, copra, palm oil and cinchona. 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo, It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
Since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1940) 3,738,010, including 44,088 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, cot- 
ton. Diamonds are mined and exported principally 
to Belgium. There are large deposits of malachite 
copper, iron and salt, and gold has been found. 
Portugal supplies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 


Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa, To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population (1940) of 5,085,630. The capital is 
Lourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, cotton, copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite, silver, uranium and 
asbestos were discovered in 1947. 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population of (1940) 624,177. Salt. is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Mormugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 

Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
on an island of the same name at the moyth of the 
Canton River. Population (1940 census) 374,737, 
The trade, mostly transit, is handled by Chinese. 
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_ ,Rumania 

ROMANIA 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 


Capital, Bucharest—Area, 91,584 square miles— 
Po tion (census 1948), 15,873,000—Flag, three 
vertical bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
yellow. 


miles the Danube forms h 
for 190 miles, from Calarasi to the Black Sea, 
it flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
pathian mountains extend southward from Buko- 
wina hd Buzau, thence westward to Orsoya on the 
Danube. r 


Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
the most important agricultural products are wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, sugar ts and oats. Vineyards 
and orchards are plentiful. The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, 
zine and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and dis- 
tilling are important industries. The country’s re- 
sources and most of its enterprises were national- 
ized June 12, 1948. Close economic ties with the 
U.S.S.R. exists since 1945. 

The monetary unit is the lei. 


History and Government. Rumania’s history dates 
back to 101 A.D. with the Roman colonization of 
the Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation was 
formed by the union, Jan. 24, 1859, of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Moldavia; 
proclaimed its independence from Turkey (May 10, 
1877 during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Rumania fought with the Axis, invading Russia 
(1941-44). It fought against Germany and Hun- 
gary, 1944-45. 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provided that 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 
would be restored and that northern Bukowina and 
Bessarabia, occupied by Rumania since 1918, would 
be recognized as part of the Soviet Republic. 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria (1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty 
of Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 3,000 
Sq. mi., and a population (1940) of 408,900. 

According to the Constitution of 1886 (modified 
1923, and restored by royal decree Aug. 31, 1944), 
Rumania was proclaimed a constitutional monar- 
chy; Government was vested in a King, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
individual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
property were guaranteed. 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
the de facto Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had been granted. Women voted for the 
first time (1946) in the national elections, 

The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II who 
abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940) and Princess (now Queen- 
Mother) Helen of Greece; abdicated (Dec. 30, 1947), 
but renounced his abdication (March 4, 1948), 
blaming Communist domination of the government 
for his act. Michael married (June 10, 1948) 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a’ People’s 
Republic was proclaimed by the government. A 
draft Constitution was approved (April, 1948) 
based on the Communist model. 

In national council elections, Dec. 3, 1950, the 
single government slate received 98% of the vote. 

The Prime Minister is Peter Groza. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the state, other clergy being. sub- 
ventioned. Church and State are separated. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 


gad Air Force. 
Salvador 


REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles 
—Population (1950 census), 1,858,000—Flag, three 
safe eg bars, blue-white-blue, coat of arms on 
white. * 


, Descriptive. Salvador, smallest of the six Central 
Atierican or. Middle American Republics and’ the 
only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 


> D * 


- on the West by Guatemala, on the North and East 
by see and the Gulf of Fonseca, end Karts 


A 

it is entirely ‘within the tropics, but 
modified by the elevation. 

rivers, none of which is wanes ay but two forming 
valleys of considerable size—the Lempa and the Rio 
Grande de San Miguel. Highest mountain is Santa 
Ana volcano (7,825 feet). 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) 
are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, t 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% -is rural. 


Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron 
and steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, 
wheat and fiour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

The unit of currency is the colone. 


El Salvador’s annual merchandise trade with the 
United States, in dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1948 25,800,000 31,100,000 
1949 25,800,000 40,200,000 
~ 1950 32,700,000 51,000,000 


History and Government, Salvador became an 
independent republic upon the dissolution of 
the Central American Federation (1839). The 
constitution provides for a unicameral legislative 


system, the National Assembly of Deputies which - 


holds two sessions a year, Three deputies and two 
alternates from each department are elected by 
popular vote for one year terms. All males over 18 
are required to vote. Military men in active service, 
however, have no right to vote and are ineligible 
to hold elective office, except the presidency, Mar- 
ried women more. than 25 and unmarried women 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
a professional degree are entitled to vote when 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in the 
president who is elected by direct, popular vote 
for a four-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers who are named by him. 

The President is Major Oscar Osorio, elected 
March 26, 1950, former head of a revolutionary 
government council which had ruled El Salvador 
since 1948. ” 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic and the language is Spanish. 
Edueation is free and compulsory. 


San Marino 


eae 38 square miles—Population (census 1948), 
12; a 

Descriptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone, San 
Marino has its own coinage and postage stamps, 
but Italian and Vatican City currency are in gen- 
eral use. There, is no public debt. 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Itaty (1897) was renewed in 1939. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to”exercise executive power for a term 
of six months.» In the elections (Feb. 26, 1949), 
Communists won 35 Assembly seats, continuing 
San Marino as the only Communist government in 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain. It maintains a 


militia of 900. : 
Spain 
ESPANA 


Capital, Madrid—Area, 195,504 square miles— 
Population (govt. estimate, 1950), 28,600,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of 
arms in yellow. 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy in West- 
ern Europe, is bounded on the West by Portugal 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North by the At- 
lantic and by France, on the East and South by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station of 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the Atlan- 
tic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean 
(capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; popula- 
tion 386,173) and the Canary Islands (area 2,807 
Wliare miles; population, 564,273), in the Atlantic, 


Foreign Countries—Salvador; San Marino; Spain 


are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square miles; 
population, 39,510), is in the Province of Cadiz. 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyren 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. 


Resources and Industries. The A asa land of 
Spain comprises nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 90% 
of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres are pas- 
tures and mountains. i 
The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley. oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, 
iron, copper, Zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 
sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 
Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, cork and cement. Sar- 
dines, tuna fish and cod are most important fish 
catches. The tourist industry has regained im- 
portance (about $67,000,000 from U.S. in 1951). 
Monetary unit is the peseta (c. U. S. 245c, 1951). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in pesetas): 


Imports Exports 
1948 119,900,000 92,200,000 
1949 115,800,000 97,000,000 
1950 99,900,000 99,200,000 


History and, Government. The first Republic of 
Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of 
the traditional monarchy. The present Second Re- 
public was established in 1931 when, following the 
victory of the Republicans in the municipal (city 
not national) elections, Alfonso XIII, King of 
Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen 
Victoria, with the royal family, went into exile 
April 14, 1931. A self-formed provisional govern- 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected June 
28, 1931 and formed itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly with members elected by universal suffrage 
for four years. Zamora was elected President for 
six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), 
under which the church and state were separated, 
Church property confiscated, education made en- 
tirely secular, provision made for the division of 
the large estates among the peasants and other 
socialistic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in 1934 
and the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) with a 
Leftist.(Popular Front) majority, removed Zamora 
from the presidency and elected Manuel Azana, the 
rete President for a six-year term (May 11, 

A revoluton, led by army officers in Morocco, 
was begun July 19, 1936 by the political elements 
opposed to the Poular Front. The Nationalists set 
up a Government at Burgos under the leadership 
of Gen. Francisco Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The 
war continued until the surrender of Madrid March 
28, 1939. The United States formally accorded 
recognition to the Franco government April 1, 
1939. In the bitterly fought civil war Franco re- 
ceived military help from Italy and Germany, 
while Socialists, Communists, British Labor party 
members and other anti-Fascists fought with the 
Republican forces. 

The first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicion- 
alista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
June 5, 1939 under the presidency of Gen. Franco. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was re- 
established July, 1942 on Fascist lines. It was com- 
posed (March, 1943) of 438 members (procuradors), 
representing all phases of national life. 

A law, promulgated by Gen. Franco (March 31. 
1947) and ratified by the Cortes (June 7), granted 
him life tenure as Chief-of-State and set up a 
Regency Council, or Council of the Realm, which is 
to enthrone a king of his choosing as his successor 
if he dies or is incapacitated. By his direction a 
popular referendum on the law was held (July 6), 
the results of which, as officially tabulated, were: 
For, 12,628,983 votes; against, 643,501; blank bal- 
lots, 295,208; nullified votes, 25,669. A 12-member 
Council was sworn in by Gen. Franco, Feb. 26, 
1948. Its membership was revised and raised to 
16 by Gen. Franco, July 19,1951. 

Alberto Martin Artago, appointed July, 1945, is 
the Foreign Minister, a post equivalent to Prime 
Minister. : 

Spain was neutral in World War II, but its re- 
lations with the Axis and its Fascist character 
alienated the Western Allies. Spain was excluded 
from the U. N., 1946, and the U..S., France and 
Britain recommended the withdrawal of Franco, 
the suppression of the Falange. Executions of Re- 
publican leaders led France to close its frontier; 


bers. In ember, 1946 
withdrawal of ambassadors from 

heeded by the U. S. and major powers, 
regarded by Argentina, which cemented closer re- 
lations with erage The International Trade 
Conferences den Spain admission. 

After 1948 the West saw dangers to itself in 
Communist agitation. On the initiative of Latin 
American nations and the Arab League the General 
Assembly, U. N., removed the ban on Spain, per- 
mitted its entry into organizations, including the 
Food & Agricultural Org. The U. S, began to con- 
sider the well-trained standing army of Spain as a 
possible asset in European. defense. It authorized 
(1950) a first loan from the Export-Import bank 
of $62,500,000. In 1951 the U. S. and Spain ex- 
changed ambassadors and'the first canvass for pos- 
sible American air bases in Spanish territory was 
made by the late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 

Modern Spain has suffered from strikes fomented 
by radicals and agitations by rival monarchist 

roups, In 1951 the Carlists, supporters of Don 
Ecavier de Bourbon, a descendant of Don Carlos 
and Ferdinand IV, broke with the Falange. An- 
eee enargniat group is headed by Don Juan de 

ourbon. 


Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the State religion and made an 
agreement with the Vatican for state and church 
cooperation in appointing priests. Primary educa- 
tion is compulsory and free. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. There is a small Navy and Air Force. 
Dr. Jose F. de Lequerica, Sp. ambassador at large, 
said (Jan., 1951) that the army of 400,000 could 
become 1,000,000 in 2 weeks. ~ 


SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with her holdings in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Fernando Po and several smaller islands, and 
Continental Guinea are the two districts compris- 
ing Spanish Guinean lands in Africa. (Area, 10,- 
036 square miles; population 140,000.) They are 
relatively undeveloped. The products include cocoa, 
gold, coffee and wool. 

_ Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 


Morocco, over a part of which in the south 
(about 18,009 square miles, population, 1,082,000) 
Spain exercises a protectorate is less developed than 
the French Algerian and other African possessions. 


Ifni (area 741 square miles; population 35,000) 
in northern Morocco was ceded to Spain by Morocco 
(1860) and effectively occupied, April 6, 1934. 

See Index, Morocco. Ms 


Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rie de Oro 
(73,362 square miles) and Sekia el Hamra (32,047 
square miles). 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 967,500 square miles 
—Population (govt. estimate, 1948), 8,053,670. 


Descriptive. The Sudan, a Condominium, is 
bounded by Libya and Egypt on the North, the 
line being 22° North latitude; the Red Sea and 
Eritrea and Ethiopia on the East, Uganda (British) 
and the Belgian Congo on the South, and French 
Equatorial Africa and Libya on the West. 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separated 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 


Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, salt and other as yet untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
extensively, Other important products are sesame, 
senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts, (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (gheey, melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother ot pearl shell, shea nuts; salt, 
ivory and gold..The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet), Part of the Sudan is in- 
cluded in a vast British program of hydroelectric 
expansion. : 


; Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian; 


ee ee aa 
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frontier ports. The Dervish le that followed 
was eee Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 


ti rmy at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 

leony between Egypt and Britain, igo, “and later 
ernor appoin' 

ie Cooane of eta Hfution, 1948, pro- 

vides for an executive council composed equally of 


artly elective. British and Egyptian flags fly to- 
tes Egypt has agitated to oust Britain and 

annex the Sudan. 
Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force 
with a few Egyptian soldiers. ¢ 
ese inhabitants 


Education and 


Religion. Sudan 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the North is 
directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 


Sweden 
SVERIGE 


Capital, Steckholm—Area 173,426 square miles— 
Population (govt. estimate 1950), 6,986,181—Flag, 
extended gold cross on medium blue field. 


Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Isolated mountain groups, gen~- 
erally referred to as the Kjélen or Koélen range. 
separate the country from Norway on the West, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea River from 
Finland on the East. The Baltic Sea separates it 
from the Baltic States and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark on 
the Southwest. 


Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area, 9.4% is arable, 2.3% mea- 
dows, 59.4% forests. The forest area is about 
56,500,000 acres. 

Many industries flourish in Sweden. In forestry, 
lumbering, sawmills and pulp mills more than 
200,000 men and women are regularly employed. 
Sweden exports much sawed and planed wood, 
woodpulp and paper, accounting for 50% of ex- 
ports, Rayon and other textiles are made of wood 
pulp. 

Chief agricultural industries are the manufacture 
of cheese and butter. 

The mining industry is extensive. Swedish 
steel is of especial value for tool making, Mining 
and metal industries employ 300,000; building, 
190,000; textiles, 45,000. 

Water power resources aré approximately 40- 
billion kwh., about one-third of which has been 
harnessed. Largest of a number of hydroelectric 
stations under construction is at Harspranget on 
the Lule River (capacity 300,000 kw., annual out- 
put 1,750 million kwh.). 

The merchant marine had in 1950, 2,202 ships 
with a gross tonnage of 2,135,183. 

_Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion. Total sales of the Cooperative Union in 
1950 amounted to 1,700 million kronor ,in 8,000 
retail stores. 

The monetary unit is the krona, 5,18 to the 
dollar. 

Foreign trade (monthly average in kronor): 


Imports Exports 
1948 413,000,000 332,000,000 
1949 362,000,000 354,000,000 
1950 510,000,000 476,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members and the 
second of 230 members. All men and women over 
21. are entitled to suffrage. 

The King is Gustav VI, former Crown Prince 
Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, Gustav 
V, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 1907). 
Gustav VI married (June 15, 1905) Princes Mar- 
garet (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
He has one living son and one daughter by his 
first marriage. One son, Gustav Adolf, was killed 
in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947. The King 
took for his second wife Lady Louise Mountbatten 
phy 3,, 1923. > 

The Coalition Government resigned July, 194 
and the Social Democrats named the Aires 
Sweden voted Sept. 1948 for members of the 

. ‘ Ly \ 4 J 
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. . Foreign Countries—Sweden; Switzerland; Syria; Thailand 


Second iber of the Riksdag. The party rank- 
ings in the last two elections follow: pad 

4 1948 

Social Democrats oe sid, ce ve ewan ~ 115-112 

MADEIHIS > Bac crae Venicin ches tenors Rts Sates fe? AO: 57 

REA BES cde Aare amare iNe Uetst eax tele oe 35 30 
POGRSER Va tived tier tony ricciem. tes, eee oe 39. 

Communists ...... Beet ae ees yk tare Mater 15 8 


The Prime Minister is Tage Eflander, Social 
Democrat, appointed -Oct, 9, 1946. 

Budget for 1951-52 called for revenue of 6,408 
million. kronor, expenditures 5,785 million kronor. 


Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogeneous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 35,000 
Finns’ and 10,000 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Education is compulsory. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 47. There is an Air Force 
of 16 groups. The Navy has four. cruisers, three 
eoast defense ships, 21 destroyers, 26 torpedo boats, 
54 minesweepers, 27 submarines, two mine layers 
and others building. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (1950 census), 4,700,000—Flag, white cross 
en red ground. 


Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South ve Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
Many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, with many 
fertile and productive valleys between, in which 
dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff is produced. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Walan- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
stance. The Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube 
originate here. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 


Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, 
pigs, fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
potatoes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking, machinery, metals 
and precision instruments are important manu- 
factures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; elec- 
trical products and pharmaceuticals. 

The country had in 1950 an aggregate of 110,000 
tons of merchant shipping. 

The monetary unit is the franc, equal to U.S. 
23 cents (Aug. 1951). ’ 


Foreign trade (monthly average in franes): 


» Imports Exports 
1948 417,000,000 286,000,000 
1949 316,000,000 288,000,000 
1950 378,000,000 330,000,000 


History and Government. Switzerland is a con- 
federation of 22 cantons, three of which once 
(1291) were members of a defensive league and 
later were joined by other districts. In 1648 the 
Swiss Confederation obtained its independence from 
the Holy Roman Empire. Three of the cantons are 
sub-divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution (May 29, 1874) with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton, The national 
authority vests°in a parliament of two chambers, 
a “Standerat!or States Council to which each 
canton sends ty» members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council has 194 members, one 
representative to about 22,000 pop. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President, In 1951 the President 
was Eduard von Steiger, the Vice President Karl 
Kobelt. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for 
agriculture, soil conservation, health insurance, 
accident insurance, unemployment relief, old age 
pensions and professional training courses. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliances and 
is not a member of the U. N. or North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is, however,-a member of various inter- 
national commissions of the U. N., the Interna- 
tional Labor Org., the World Health Org., and 
supports the ECA work, but is not a beneficiary. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross has 
hq. in Geneva, and the International Postal Union 
in’ Berne. ; ; 
“Education and Religion, Primary education has 
been free and compulsory since 1874.. There are 


345 
seven universities, the oldest is Basle, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons, in 
five, and Italian in one. 


There is complete freedom of worship. Of the 
per ueen 57.6% are Reformed Protestants, 41.1% 


Defense. Seryice in the national militia is com- 
ulsory and universal and the liability extends 
rom 18 to 60 years. 


Syria 
ey, SURIYA _ 

Capital, Damascus—Area, approximately 66,046 
square miles—Population (estimated 1948), 3,400,- 
000—Flag, three horizontal bars, green-white- 
black, with three red stars on white bar. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Syria in, the Levant 
is bounded on the North by Turkey, on the East by 
Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 


Resources and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal imdus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, tobacco, citrus fruits. 
olives, grapes and sorghums. Cotton is becoming 
an important crop. Wine is produced and among 
local manufactures are leather, wool and silk goods, 
and copper and brass utensils. The textile industry 
is growing faster than any other in Syria. 

The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, quoted 
ce. U. S. 28¢ in free exchange- 


Combined foreign trade of Syria and Lebanon 
{monthly average in Syrian pounds): 


Imports Exports 


1947 30,200,000 71,000,000 
1948 40,300,000 ,900, 
1949 43,000,000 9,300,000 


Customs 
March, 

History and Government. The State (later Re- 
public) of Syria was formed from the former 
Turkish Empire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia,. the 
Hauran and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an inde- 
pendent State by the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 
1920) and divided into the States of Syria and 
Greater Lebanon (Sept. 1, 1920). Both were ad- 
ministered under a French mandate (1920-1941). 

Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State under French mili- 
tary supervision was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Syria 
was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) by the 
occupying. French authorities. An agreement 
(signed Dec, 27, 1943) transferred nearly all powers 
hitherto exercised by France to the _ respective 
Syrian and Lebanese governments (effective Jan. 1, 
1944). All foreign troops subsequently withdrawn 
in April, 1946, 

Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed. in Cairo March 22, 1945. 

Syria has a unicameral Assembly elected by 
direct vote for a four-year term. The President 
is elected by the Assembly which also appoints a 
Ministry formed from the dominant party. 

President Shukri bey al-Kuwatly was overthrown 
in a political coup March 30, 1949 by Colonel Husni 
el-Zayim who was installed as President June 26, 
1949. Colonel Zayim and Premier Barazi were tried 
and executed Aug. 14, 1949, during a military up- 
rising. A civilian coalition cabinet governed’ until 
a Constituent Assembly wrote a constitution which 
was adopted Sept. 5, 1950. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a large 
number of Christians. Arabic is the principal 
language. There is about a score of Arabic, news- 
papers published in Damascus. There is a public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools.. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, and an engineering college in Aleppo. 


Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI 


Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1950), 18,313,000—Flag, 
horizontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the 
blue double width of others. 

Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, is 
situated in southeastern Asia, with Burma on the 
Northwest and West and French Indo-China on the 
Northeast and Hast, and the Gulf of Thailand, 
which is part of the China Sea, on the South and 
East. It also occupies the neck of the Malay Pen- 
insula as far as the Malayan Union. It is of rolling 


reetions with Lebanon ceased in 


topography with large areas susceptible to irriga- 


a 


. ots 


on, i ea he 250,000 acres have been under 
since : 
overnment voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the omit al upreteen the country to Thailand, the 
ancient name o: 
Bangkok, the Sg ei in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. Dom Muang airfield nip is 
served by British, Dutch, India, Malaya, French, 
Scandinavian, South American airlines and Pan 
American, The Port of Bangkok, through which 
passes’ about 80% of Thailand’s imports and well 
over half its exports, lies approximately 25 miles 
*_inland from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. 
There is an open-seas roadstead at Kohsichang, 
in the Thai Gulf near the mouth of the river, 
where vessels of all sizes may tie up for lighterage 
service. 


Resources and Industries. There are many large 
” forests, teakwood being an important article of 
export, 
whe chief crop is’ rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported. Other important 
products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. . 
Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
tin, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and 


mereury. i 
Royal State Railways have 1,996 miles of meter- 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 
The monetary unit is the baht (tical); official 
exchange rate is 35 to pound, 12.50 to dollar. 
Foreign trade (monthly average in bahts): 


Imports Exports 
143,600,000 


1948 168,000,000 
1949 191,000,000 «234,000,000 
1950 240,000,000 302,000,000 
History and Government. Siam, an ancient 


monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who 
was found dead of a'bullet wound (June 9, 1946), 
and the legislature named his brother, Prince 
Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1928) to succeed him. 
Later Parliament elected a two-man regency coun- 
cil, Prince Chainat and Phya Manaveraj Sevi, 
to tule Siam for the new king. 

A new Constitution, providing for a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, elected by the people, 
Was signed by King Ananda (1946) and the first 
wholly elected Siamese Parliament was opened. 
Following a revolution (Nov, 9, 1947) a new con- 
stitution was adopted and signed Mar. 23, 1949. 

King Phumiphon Aduldet was crowned May 5, 
1950. Several songs composed by the King were 
used in a New York musical comedy in 1950. 

The Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul Song- 
gram, head of the military junta. 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. The religion is Buddhism. Offi- 
cial 1950 figures reported 19,150 monasteries, 
161,989 monks, 68,271 novices, 275,679 graduates in 
Buddhism. 


Defense. Of’ Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force in 1951 com- 
prised 40,000; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. 
The Navy has 45 small ships and 8,000 personnel. 


Trieste 
FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 


Area, 320 square miles—Population (estimated 
1948), 320,000. 


The Free Territory was set up by the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Council under the terms of the 
peace treaty with Italy (Feb. 10, 1947) and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. 

The Territory is bounded on the north by Italy, 
on the east and south by Yugoslavia and on the 
west by the Gulf of Panzano, an arm of the 
Adriatic Sea. 

The Free Territory is garrisoned by troops of 
the United States and Great Britain in the north- 
ern section (Zone A) and by Yugoslavia in the 


south (Zone B). 
Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Ceapltel, Ankara—Area, 296,503 square miles— 
Population (1950 census), 20,902,628—Flag, white 
crescent and white five-pointed star on red field. 


Descriptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 
tory in both Europe and Asia. European Turkey is 
bounded on the North by the Black Sea, Bulgaria 
and Greece, on the East by the Black Sea and on 
the West by the Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey in 
Europe is separated from, Turkey in Asia. by 
the Bosporus at Istanbul: and the Dardanelles 
(Hellespont), approximately 47 miles long with a 
width varying from one to four miles. Turkey in 
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the Aegean. 
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Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of ‘ 
key’s population derive their income from 5 
ture, the products including tobacco, cereals, - 
olives and olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts, 
fruits of, almost all varieties, opium and gums. 
About 20 million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, including 
chrome and iron ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
coal and lignite, salt, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iren and steel, cement, paper, 
and bottles and other glassware. 

The monetary unit is the Turkish lira (pound) 
of 100 piastres (c. U. S. 3534c, 1951). 


Foreign trade (monthly average, Turkish pounds): 


aie 


s 


Imports r 
1948 64,200,000 45,900,000 
1949 67,700,000 57,800,000 
1950 66,700,000 61,500,000 


History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Kurdistan, 
also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. The 
areas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. 

Under. the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, im- i 
posed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I,. vari- 
ous divisions of territory were made and a neutral 
zone set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. ‘ 9) 
_ Government power in Turkey. was vested 
in the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, after the last Chamber of Deputies, sit- 
ting at Constantinople, was dissolved April 11, 1920. 

The ‘Assembly declared the Republic Oct. 29, 1923, 
with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first President. 
In 1924 the Caliphate was abolished. (Caliph 
was the spiritual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 

sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which permitted Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression. But the agreement also 
permitted free passage through the straits for 
merchant, vessels in peace or war, although a signa- 
tory, the U.S.S.R., demanded (1946) revision of the 
treaty and joint Turco-Russian control of military 
bases on the Dardanelles, with only Black Sea na- 
tions taking part in the revision negotiations. 
Turkey refused. 
Changes in the basic law now provide for a 
plagle National Assembly of Deputies of 1 repre- 
sentative to every 40,000, elected by men and 
women over 22 with secret ballot. In the elections 
of May 14, 1950, the Democratic party won 408 of 
the 487 seats in the assembly. The president, 
elected in 1950 by the Assembly for 4. years is 
Celal Bayar (born 1884). 

ECA and the International Bank have supported 
public works in Turkey. It is a member of the 
Council of Europe and consulted on Mediterranean 
affairs by the North Atlantic Freaty Org., but not 
a member. It supported the U. N. in Korea with a 
battalion and cooperated with the West against 
Communist policies. 


Education and Religion, Church and State now 
are separated. The vast majority of the Turkish 
opulation is Moslem. Turkish has been substituted 
or the liturgical language in all mosques. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of seven and 16, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There is 
optional religious training under state supervision. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. 


Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


RUSSIA 


Capital, Moscow—Area, (estimated 1947), 8,524,- 
750 “square miles—Popu piled (govt. Cyiueia to 
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U.N. 1947), 193,000,000—Flag, red ground with gold 
hammer-and-sickl =~] 

ae co sickle below five pointed gold star 


publics—in area the largest set in the world— 
5 across rom the North 


- Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 


People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
jar oe Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. he Europeah portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the South and Southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch North and South for 2,500 
miles.. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. Sy R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers in the European section include the 
Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don into 
the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the Baltic 
and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The 
Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, the 
Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 miles 
long, which flow across Siberia into the Arctic 
Ocean, and contains several large rivers in the 
South, including the Amur, which flows into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

'The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, was the capital of the 
Russian Empire for 200 years and now is the second 
largest city of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
capital of the Ukranian S. S. R., is the industrial 
center of the South. Since 1930 many new industrial 
cities have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East. The Crimea is the vacationland 
of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevastopol 
winds past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and other 
health resorts along the shores of the Black Sea. 


EXPANSION OF THE U.S,S.R. 


The expansion of the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
was the result of numerous military and diplomatic 
actions: In Sept., 1939, after Hitler begam war on 
Poland, the Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
with Poland, invaded its territory and divided 
Poland with Germany, approximately the eastern 
two-thirds going to the Soviet Union. A large part 
of this domain had been Russian imperial territory 
ever since the Polish kingdom was finally divided 
among Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1795. When 
the Polish republic was reconstituted after World 
War II, the Soviet Union still retained about 
69,860 sq. miles, pop. est. 12,775,000. 

The Soviet armies also occupied and incorporated 
the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, former Russian imperial territory recog- 
nized as independent after the first World War. 
The Soviets also moved against Finland, defeating 
it twice (1939-1944) exacting large reparations 
and the cession of the Petsamo (Pechora) region, 
incorporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., which 
has over 450,000 pop, Finland, from 1809 to 1917, 
was a grand duchy of the Russian empire. These 
Baltic lands added over 6,060,000 population to the 
U.S 


S.5.R. 

In 1944 the Tuvinian Peoples Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, at.one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made a part of the central Russian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic; its area was given as 64,000 sq. 
miles, pop. about 65,000. 

Subearpathian Ruthenia was taken over in 1945 
and united with the Ukrainian S, S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 
Conference of Stalin, Truman and Churchill it was 
ceded to the Soviet Union. The Czech residents 
were allawed to transfer to. Czechoslovakia if they 
wished, Pre-war pop. est. 800,000, 63% Ukrainian. 

The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and 
most of Bessarabia; the latter had been shuttled 
back and forth between imperial Russia and 
Rumania. z 

The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and about 
7,900 sd. miles east of it; the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churehill and President Roosevelt. the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
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three months after Germany’s surrender, would es- 
tablish its title to the Kurile islands and the south- 
ern half of the island of Sakhalin. The Kuriles are 
47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 350,000, 
stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to Kamchatka 
penta: They were once important seal and otter 

unting grounds. They were held by imperial 
Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired them. The 
southern half of Sakhalin was taken from Russia 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 
and given to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Con-~ 
ference. The island has forests and coal and covers 
13,030 sq. miles. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The U.S.S.R. is a federation consisting of 16 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 16 Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National —Dis- 
tricts. The autonomous republics are: 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes, 74% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and ‘Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South, 
The capital is Moscow. 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
most densely populated of the constituent re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of kowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) from Rumania. 
The capital is Kiev. The population is 80% Ukrain- 
ian. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is a part of this republic. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union, Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is ‘rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
60% of the pig iron, 48% of the steel and 35% of 
the manganese. There are heavily developed chemi- 
cal and dye industries, and’salt mines. Electric 
power development has made rapid advances. 

The largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
constructed _on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since the 
expulsion of the Germans the plant has been re- 
stored to operation. The development is commonly 
known as the Dnieper Dam. 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
U.S.S.R., was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between.1914 and 1920 it was a 
fieid for military operations. The racial composi-< 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 

‘The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are’ flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
workings matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
ng, glass. 


Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 
tal, the most important oil fields in the U.S.S.R. 
Before the second world war it produced more than 
25,000,000 tons of oil a year. Its natural wealth 
includes. deposits of pyrites, barites and ‘fossil 
copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper, tin 
vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects has made cotton growing 
important. A high quality Egyptian type cotton is 
grown. Three-fifths of the population is composed 
of Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 


Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important, Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. The capital is Tbilisi 
(Tiflis). 

Armenian §. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 


Turkmen Soviet Socialist in Central 
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mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. Chief 
eccupations are farming, horticulture and cattle 
breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a variety 
of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based on rich 
mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, has re- 
placed handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 


The Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends 
from the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe 
to the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. 
It contains over 100,000,000,000 tons of coal, 100,- 
000,000,000 tons: of oil, vast deposits of gold, lead, 
zinc, nickel, copper, iron, tin, aluminum and min- 
eral salts. It has the largest amount of nonferrous 
metals, builds machinery and during the war was @ 
great industrial arsenal. Fish for its canning in- 
dustry are caught in Lake Balkhash and the Cas- 
pian and Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata 
(Father of Apples), which has several motion pic- 
ture studios. Karaganda and Balkhash are large 
new centers.: 


The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located 
in the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
ance nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
tobacco, cotton, rice and sugar beets. The capital 
is Frunze. 


The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has 
been formed since the war from the former Kar- 
elian S. S. R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 
has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its domain. 
Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds of the 
area; under-surface wealth includes granite, dia- 
pase, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 
tites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals and 
peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 
18th century by Peter the Great. 


The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. 


The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textile, ahippunging and 
Yailroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three Bal- 
tie states were overrun by both sides during the 
war. Eventually Russian armies occupied them, the 
regular governments were dispossessed and Com- 
munist-dominated parliaments were elected on one- 


party tickets. POPULATION 


No accurate current estimate of the population of 
the Soviet Union is available. Figures furni8hed by 
the Infcrmation Bureau of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, based on the 1940 population, show a 
population in the 16 union republics of 192,'756,000, 
which differs only slightly from the total, of 194,- 
409,385 reported in previous issues of the World 
Almanac. At the time of. the German invasion, 
June, 1941, the U.S.S.R. is reported to have had 
200,000,000 inhabitants. Government reported war 
otal BET Liege 0nd. 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while not official, is 
believed to reflect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
Russian S. F. 8. R......... 6,372,860 
(Soviet Russia proper) ; bint et: 
opeae 79:200,000 
(White Russia) : vale 
Armenian 5.8, Ro... 0.5. 11,580 1,253,985 
Georgian S. S) Reo... 27,020 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan 8:8. Biv.:... 2) 33,196 3,209,727 
Jzbe Ss. 5 eee 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkmen 8,8. R.....;.... 171,384 1,253,985 
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According™~to the census 

formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
.6%; the Byelorussians. 3.19%, the Uzbeks 
; the Tatars 2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 


940 by Pty oie 
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: ng 
Motherland’’) was about 23,000,000, which is in- 
cluded in, the total shown in the table. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; collective farm 


enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in 

with the law. A decree issued by 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy _or 
build dwellings containing not more than five 
rooms. 

Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms 
to 123,000 by year’s end, officially described as 
an effort to equalize differences between city 
and country life. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
scientific and public health activity as well, is in 
operation in the U.S.S.R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. 

The government announced completion of the 
fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) April 16, 1951, 
claiming a total production increase of 73% over 
1940. Individual increases listed were: Iron and 
steel, up 45%; pig iron, 29%; steel smelting, 49%; 
rolled metal, 59%; coal, 57%. Production in 1950 
exceeded that of 1940 in oil, 22%; and electric 
power, 87%. Agricultural production fel short 
of eon in 1950, except cotton (3,750,000 métric 


tons). 

Railroads (1945) total 66,000 miles (30% double 
track); improved roads, over 220,000 miles; ciyil 
aviation routes (1948), 137,000 miles, Principal 
airlines: Moscow-Vladivostok (8,000 kms.); Mos- 
cow-Tbilisi; Trans-Siberian. Merchant shipping 
(1950), 60 ships over 7,000 tons (Est.). 

The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1950) was 33,500,000. The wage fund 
(1940) was 161,000,000,000 rubles and the estimate 
(1950) 252,300,000,000 rubles. Per capita annual 
income (est. 1949) is equivalent to $308.. : 


Industrial production in rubles was: 


1940 
137,500,000,000 
GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great, (1682-1735), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime and led to mild conces- 
sions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of the 
empire (Nov. 7), The first provisional democratie 
government under Kerensky was in. turn routed 
by the extreme bolshevists under Lenin. The first 
Soviet_constitution was adopted in 1918 for the 
R.S.F.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was formed in Dec., 1922, 
and the first Union constitution adopted in 1923! 
A new constitution, usually called the Stalin con- 
stitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 

The highest authority is the Supreme Soviet, 
consisting of the two legislative c ambers, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, 


1937 ‘ 1950 
95,500,000,000 240,000,000,000 
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ever, i, ation; the secon 

the basis of B. deputies from an 
: yu Z 
lic, 5-from ev: autonomous region and one from 
every national district. The Supreme Soviet meets 
twice a year for a four-year term and chooses a 
Presidium, which has broad administrative powers 
between sessions and in some instances the right 
to declare war. The man j 

forms the duties of the titular head of the state. 
The present incumbent is N. M. rnik. 


Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lies the right to have separate commissariats. for 
defense and foreign affairs. The land, air and 
naval forces of the U.S.S.R. were unified in 
sabe Ministry by a decree of the Presidium, 


tions of foreign affairs aff the Union and 
influences the foreign policy of the constituent 
republics. Right of the republics to withdraw from 
the Union was expressly recognized in the 1936 
Constitution. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similiar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The. law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commisisons, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo~ 
teurs,’”’ Jan. 12, 1950. 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power is the Council of Ministers appointed 
by, and responsible to the Supreme Soviet. Chair- 
man of the Council is Generalissimo Joseph V. 
Stalin; vice-chairman, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
who-also is chief deputy premier. 

The Foreign Minister is Andrei Y, Vishinsky, ap- 
pointed March 4, 1949. 

Generalissimo Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., a member of the Military 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
The military. title of Marshal was bestowed on 
Stalin by the Presidium in 1943. He was made Gen- 
eralissimo in 1945. 

Stalin was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich Dzugashvili and he was 
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re Stalin (meaning steel man) by Nicolai 


Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union. 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
which elects a central committee, organizational 
and political bureaus, and a secretariat. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territor- 
ial divisions of the state. According to the U.S.S.R. 
government, the Communist party (Bolshevists) 
had 6,300,000 members in the autumn of 1947. The 
party’s directive body is the Central Committee, 
elected by membership of the party congresses. The 
Committee selects a small executive body, the 
Politburo (Political Bureau) which by its position 
of party leadership makes the decisions on policy 
which are followed by the Government. The Polit- 
buro (1951) consists of Stalin and 11 close asso- 
ciates: V. M. Molotov, G. M. Malenkov, L. P. 
Beria, K. E. Voroshilov, A. TI. Ik i 
Bulganin, L. M. Kaganovich, A. A. Andreyev, 
N.S. Khrushchev, A, N. Kosygin, N. M. Shvyernik. 


The Communist International _ (Comintern) 
body, formed ix 1919, was dissolved June 10, 1943. 
In its ‘stead a Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) was set up in be Rae Yugoslavia, 
to coordinate the activities of the party in Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, ‘Rumania, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, 
Yugoslavia was expelled, June 1948, and the bureau 
was transferred to Bucharest, Rumania. 

The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first ‘‘firm’’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 


Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 
twelve years follow: 5 


Receipts Ex ditures 

1940... 2. 2452-2. es =». 183,955,000 83,955,000 
Oa ae chic sree pier aun Pas 222,375,000 16,052,000 
f 182,841,000 182,841,000 

By aga 249,576,000 


245,600,000 245,600,000 
325,252,000 298,591,000 


333,000,000 319,269,000 
391,500,000 371,400,000 
428,000,000 387,900,000 
445,208,000 415,355,000 
432,000,000 427,900,000 
OD tiateis. cstaist pat ce 458,716,500 451,503,000 


The 1951 estimated budget, largest in Soviet 
history, allocated about 96.3 billion rubles to the 
armed forces (79.4 billion in 1950). Many of the 
U.S.S.R. budget figures do-not include items which 


Survey of Agicultural Changes in Soviet Union Published in Washington 


In August, 1951, the United States Dept. of Agri- 
culture published A Survey of Soviet Russian 
Agriculture, by Lazar Volin, regional specialist, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, based on 
such official Soviet publications as were available. 
This historical and analytical work reported ‘‘a 
new era in Soviet irrigation seems to have dawned 
in 1950,°’ when an ambitious program to bring 
water to semi-arid regions in the Middle and Lower 
Volga, North Caucasus, Southern Ukraine, North- 
ern Crimea and Turkman S. S. R. for power and 
irrigation was projected. Cotton was to benefit by 
3,700,000 added acres and 3,000,000 acres of desert 
in Turkman S.S. R. were to be reclaimed. Existing 
irrigation-systems covering 10,700,000 acres were 
to be reconstructed during the 1950s. Increased 
seeding of tillable land to crops is a regular Soviet 
policy, in expanding the facilities for feeding the 
population. 

Wheat accounted for 30% of the 1938 acreage and 
has been the principal export crop. Rye accounted 
for 16% of the 1938 acreage; in the central agri- 
cultural regiou ‘and former Polish territories it ex- 
ceeded 25%. It is the nation’s second largest crop 
and is a staple for bread. Next in importance are 
oats, barley, corn, sugar beets, sunfiower seed, cot- 
ton, and forage crops, including hay. Russia pro- 
duced 80%. of the world’s sunflower seeds before 
the World War and used them for oil cake and 
vegetable oil. Potatoes are, next to wheat and rye, 
an important food staple. Sugar beets constitute 
the only domestic source of sugar in the Soviet 
Union, the sugar-cane industry in Central Asia 
being described as still in its infancy. _ 

The Soviet Union is the third largest cotton pro- 
ducing country, following U. S. and India, and has 
a large domestic market for cotton goods, Cotton 
is grown by irrigation in Central Asia, but since 
1928 the Soviet Union has been developing ‘‘rain 
grown” cotton in Southern Ukraine, North Cau- 
eausus, in the Dagestan republic and along the 
Sea of Azov, adding greatly to output. In 1950 the 
supervision ef cotton growing was centralized. in 


the new Ministry of Cotton Growing, which man- 
ages production, ginning and delivery, and con- 
structs irrigation systems. The cotton-growing re- 
publics have organized similar ministries. The 
U. S. study suggests that behind the Soviet drive 
for increased cotton production since the war lies 
its desire to supply most or all of the cotton needed 
by satellites as well as at home. 

The U. S. report indicates that foreign trade, be- 
ing the monopoly of the Soviet government, does 
not reflect actual surpluses in crops, since the goy- 
ernment is likely to export for financial or political 
reasons, even when serious shortages exist. In 
1947-48, when a number of other countries had 
poor crops, the Soviet Union exported nearly 2,- 
800,000 short tons, more than half to satellite 
countries, ‘‘many of which had previously been 
drained of foodstuffs by the Soviets.’’ The im- 
proved world grain situation in 1948-50 resulted in 
smaller exports, 

In recovering from World War II, when some of 
the most productive land of the Soviet Union was 
occupied by the enemy, including 60% of hog, 40% 
of cattle and 25% of sheep-goat areas, the gov- 
ernment had to feed a greatly increased popula- 
tion. By 1950 total agricultural expansion, in its 
plan, was to be 27% over 1940, accomplished 
mostly by raising crop and livestock yields. The 
1950 planted area was to be 13,700,000 acres 
larger than in 1938, an imcrease of 4%, 

The study concludes: ‘‘While reliable statistical 
data have been scanty, indications are that the 
postwar recovery of Russian agriculture has been 
at a considerably slower pace than was contem- 
plated in the ambitious goals of the Soviet recon- 
struction program. The total 1950 crop area is 
estimated at around 363,000,000 acres, compared 
with the plan goal of 392,000,000 and the estimatea 
1938 figures of 378,000,000 acres for the present 
territory of the U.S. S. R. Livestock numbers at 
the.end of 1950 were also below the official goals 
and” the, estimated barn production of principal 
grains in 1949 and 1950 was below the prewar ay- 
erage,’’ 
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would make them comparable to the United States 
bu figures 


et, + 
Since Soviet eee cireulates only within the 
Soviet Union, 
are prohibited by law. All payments ab 
made in gold or foreign currency.. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


rsal compulsory education for children, in- 
eoduces for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended. Education begins at the age of 


seven. 
e number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
Dir rchoals (1946) was 29,339,000. In the same 
ear there were 772 universities and technical col- 
tose of university standards with 670,000 students 
and 65,000 in the faculties. In 1946 there were 
2,100 vocational railway and factory apprenticeship 
schools. A system of tuition was. introduced in 1940 
in the secondary schools and higher educational 
institutions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. 

In 1945 there were 20,000 religious congregations 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests; 
theological seminaries, a theological academy in 
Moscow, another in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 


and convents. MILITARY 


The fighting forces are consolidated under the 
People’s Ministry. Stalin resigned as supreme 
commander-in-chief in 1947 and appointed Gen. 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch Bulganin to the office. Mili- 
tary training begins in the schools at 12 (two 
hours: a week). Compulsory service begins at 16. 

The Army and the Navy have separate air forces. 


A’separate Ministry of the Navy was created 1950.. 


The military forces of the Soviet Union have been 
the subject of dispute with its wartime allies, 
While the Soviet government contended that it 
reduced its forces to a pre-war level and accused 
Britain, France and the U. S. of arming with ag- 
gressive intent, the latter repeatedly published re- 
ports of vast military preparations in the Soviet 
Union, augmented by building up the military pow- 
er of other Sovietized (Iron Curtain) countries, 
including Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Albania and the Soviet-dominated 
People’s Republic of East Germany. In 1951 the 
U. S. Dept. of State had advices that the Soviet 
Union had 175 to 200 divisions of 12,000 to 14,000 
men each, and that there were 35 militarized di- 
visions in Germany and Poland, Marshal Tito 
declared the satellite states had 660,000 under 
arms, instead of the treaty limitation of 273,000. 
American correspondents in Europe estimated Rus- 
sia had 25,000 first-line planes early in 1951. Re- 
ports of extensive submarine building have come 
from Baltic ports. In a note to Great Britain Feb. 
25, 1951, the Soviet Union declared it had reduced 
its army to 2,500,000 men, the number at the start 
of World War II. 

Principal ships in service in 1950 included three 
battleships; 11 cruisers. Believed in service also 
were 360 submarines, 50 destroyers, 15 torpedo- 
boats and a large number of auxiliary vessels. 
Three additional battleships were believed under 
eonstruction in 1951, as well as 500-1,000 new sub- 
marines. Forty-five warships were received (Feb. 


9, 1948) as the U.S.S.R. share of the Italian 
navy. 


For policies of the Soviet Union and events of 
1951 consult Index and Chronology, 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles— 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949), 2,353,000—Flag, 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper cor- 
ner nearest staff, 


Descriptive, Uruguay, the smallest and one of the 
most advanced Republics in South America, is 
bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on the 
South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles North. Lying 
between latitudes 30° and 35° South and consisting 
of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. 


Resources and Industries. More than 2,150,000 
acres are under cultivation. The chief products 
are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus fruits 
rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The textile and 
wine making industries are important. 

Monetary unit is the peso (ce. U. S. 52%c, 1951). 

Foreign trade in dollar equivalent has been 
(monthly average): 


Imports Exports 
1948 16,700,000 14,910,000 
1949 15,140,000 15,970,000). 
1950 16,740,000 21,190,000...’ - 


Foreign Countries—U.S.S.R.; Uruguay; Vatican City 


md imports thereof 
exports @ pO pave 


- * 


Trade with the United States (annual): 


1948 $60,200,000 i ‘Te-aae = 
1950 uae Arai 
History and Government. part 


U: , once a 
Viceroyalty of Rio de la Pla 
of the Spanish ge tre | very 


first Constitution was Cnented ner 18, 1830. 
The present Constitution (adopted a 
amended 1942) provides for a Cham 


ties of 99 members and a Sena‘ 


votes of censure, The President is Andres Mar- 
tinez ao elected Nov. 27, 1950, succeeding 
Luis Batlle Berres. 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the Constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 

or, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 

's for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a imum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 


Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance, 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Primary education is compulsory and free. There 
- ep ge in Montevideo. The language. is 

panish. 


Defense. The Army is composed of volunteers 
between the ages of 18 and 45. There is a small 
Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City. 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 


Area, 108.7 acres. Population, over 1,000, Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX, was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid._ 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the ‘Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed in the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and Concordat es- 
tablished the independent state of Vatican City, 
and gave the Catholic religion special status in 
Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
ratified by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
(May 14 and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 
and became effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
fication at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an-integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
Constitution. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territurial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered the 
Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat of 
State represents the Holy See in its diplomatic re- 
lations, By the Treaty of Conciliation the Pope is 
pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless his media- 
tion is specifically requested by both parties in 
political disputes. This, however, does not stop the 
Church from defending its priests when persecuted, 
nor from. excommunicating: members. whose. politi- 
cal policiesshave ‘injured it, as in Poland, Hungary 
and- Czechoslovakia... ;.Normally. 42 nations..main= 


were active in 1951. Beers oko ah ‘i re) 

Myron Taylor (res 

had not been Seated Aug. 1, 1951. Postage 
,» and a complete coinage 


The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI (March 2, 1939). The late 
Pius XI in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City. 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modernized 
life and habits in the State of Vatican City by 
full use of wireless, telegraph, telephone, radios, 
automobiles and other up-to-date conveniences. 


Venezuela 
ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA 


Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,150 square miles— 
Population (1950 census), 4,985,716—Flag, three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue-red; arc of seven 
white stars in blue portion. 


Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
East to West, 790 miles from North to South, 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

The Or.noco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 miles 
in length and 1314 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the third largest river system in South 
America, and is navigable to Puerto Ayacucho 
(more than 1,000 miles upstream), where the ex- 
tensive rapids of Atures and Maipures prevent 
further navigation. E 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. The 
climate is tropical in Central Ilanos and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from Cara- 
cus west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 
Buses make it in three days. Venezuela has more 
than 6,000 miles of highways. Caracas has an inter- 
national airport and airlines reach many cities in 
the interior. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 
raising are the chief industries. It is estimated 
that 20% of the total population (or about 75% of 
those gainfully employed) is engaged in the former. 
Coffee is the major agricultural export, and is 
second only to petroleum in total export value. 
Other important exports are cacao, balata, tonka 
beans, hides and rubber. Imports-are textiles, ma- 
chinery and hardware, foodstuffs, chemicals and 
drugs. Venezuela claims to be the second foremost 
petroleum country of the world. Production in 1950 
was 546,770,000 barrels. Concessions are held by 
foreign interests. Other minerals are gold, copper, 
coal, salt, iron, tin, manganese, asbestos and 
mica. Diamonds are also mined. 

Unit of currency is the bolivar (c. U. S. 30c). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in bolivars): 


E—ports Exports 

1948 191,600,000 290,300,000 
1949 186,800,000 280,000,000 
1950 150,000,000 323,000,000 
Merchandise trade with the United States: 
Imports Exports 

1948 $516,600,000 $270,800,000 
1949 518,500,000 278,800,000 
1950 398,400,000 322,000,000 


History and Government. The Republic was 
formed after an amicable secession from the 
Colombian Federation (1830). _ 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force, replacing the 1936 version, was 
signed and promulgated (July 5, 1947), Venezuela’s 
Independence Day. It provides for a President, 
elected for a four-year term by direct universal 
vote, who cannot succeed himself for at least two 
following terms; a Senate and Chamber-of Depu- 
ties; and a Supreme Court. The Constitution 
fecognizes and protects the right of private prop- 


erty, guarantees to the individual rights of educa- 
tion, employment and , and also embraces @ 
basic labor law that calls for a degree of profit- 
sharing, the t to nize and strike 
vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It guar- 
Prohibits monopolies 
and allows employer associations. 


Nov. 24, 1948. 


Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
ae Primary and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 


Defense. Military service ts obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The navy consists of several 
gunboats and minor craft. 


Yugoslavia 
FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles— 
Popuiation (U.N. estimate 1950), 16,250,000—Flag, 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red 
star in center. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six. republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the basic 
industry, for Yugoslavia. is ‘a country of small 

easant holdings, and it is closely followed by cat- 
le raising and forestry. These furnish occupation 
for 85% of the population. Nearly one-third of the 
area is covered with forests (19,068,637 acres), 
about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, hops and 
grapes. The principal minerals are coal, iron, cop- 
per, chrome-ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. - 
thee country is the largest producer of copper in 

rope . 

Coal and steel production has doubled since 
1939; oil rose from 1,000 tons in 1939 to 62,000 
tons in 1949. Water power awaits development, 

The monetary unit is the dinar (c. U. S, 2c ,1951). 

History and Government, The scene of many 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo- 
slavia was part of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great (336-323 B.C.), and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts. 
Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo 
(1389), been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) its boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia. The gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) 
to a Serbian plot and by invasion brought on 
World War I, 1914-18). 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was 
later changed to Yugoslavid. Peter (d. 1921) was 
succeeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseille Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany and Hun- 
gary invaded Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King 
Peter II escaped to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1944-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King re= 
fused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a fede- 
rated republic Jan. 31, 1946, on the Soviet pattern 
and Marshal Tito, a Communist, became head of 
the government. King Peter II and his dynasty 
were deprived of power and property, 1947. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 
Venezia Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and -adjacent 
islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laid 
claims to Trieste and was given control of a se@= 
tion, pending adjudication of the Free City by the 
major powers and U. N. i 

Yugoslavia’s Parliament, which elects the Presid- 
jum for a four-year period is composed of two 
chambers, likewise elected for four years—the Fed- 
eral Assembly (Representatives) and a Chamber 
Council of Nationalities (Senate). The consti- 
tution enfranchises women, separates church and 


Source: Latest census ¥ 
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*Copenhagen. . 
“Copenhagen, 


Ethiopia 
*Addis Ababa.. 


Finland 
8 OTST aire 

Turku (Abo)... 

France 

Algiers (Africa). 


Bordeaux...... 


INSne bok yc. civma 
Brazil *Peiping’...... 
Belo Horizonte.| 340,000||Pin-chiang : 
Bélem........} 225,000 (Harbin) .|. 661,984||*Paris. . 
Curitiba....... 137,000||Shanghai...... 6,000,000]/*Paris, Gr : 
Fortaleza...... 207,000||Singtan....... 300,000!|Toulouse...... 
al os es 104,300 Soochow La ne ie 
Sc) A Ae ‘ ‘alyuan....... H 
Porto Alegre 401,213|!"Tentsin,..... 202,025||Germany 
Recife......... 534,468//Tsinan....... 472,279||,non ne fs 
aiulo de Janeiro|2,418,693!/Tsingtao......| 524,415/|,S0nn. . 444°196 
Balvador...... » 3747442 ||Wenchow. .. . . 631,276 || ree oick 223'26 
Sao Paulo..... 218, Yangchow.....» 50,000 Chemnitz. 250/188 
Bulgaria Chi Jologne....... H 
Ploydiv.......| 126,593|| Grormosa) Dortenurd hs 00,150 
SOLA) «sues s 434,888 ]!|Kaohsiung.....| 275,568\lpy, "ene 
¢ ||/Talchung...... eae 
Burma Tainan, . 0 oto 4a, eet 
Mandalay..... 163,243]|*Taipeh....... 450,777||Frankfort. |)” 523/923 
Rangoon..... 500, ie - Gelsenkirchen. , eiprae 
; Jolombia BNO crt ca Hi 
Ceylon Barranquilla...| 224,430|/Hamburg...... 1,604,600 
*Colombo.....| 362,074/||/*Bogota....... 482,480||Hannover..... 1,615 
Matara........ 222,908||Cartagena..... 106,820) |iKiel. >... cn 253,857 
Medellin: ..... 237,022||Leipzig........ 607,655 
Canada Lubeck o.0.592 0 237,860) 
Calgary....... 112,262||Costa Rica Magdeburg....| 236,326 
Calgary, Gr....| 1238,837||/*San Jose..... 93,858||[Mannheim.....| 244,000 


328,299 


Hungary 
*Budapest ae 1,164,963 
*Budapest, Gr. |1,724,735 


(Batavia)... ./2,800,000 
Jogjakarta,.... 500, 
Medan... 6. 06a 500,000 
Makassar...... ,000 
Pavang, <i 4 ti 150,000 
Palembang 350,000 

AG cas eitnne 500,000 

Haale ,000 

Iran 
Abadan..:.... 110,000 
Hamadan..... 121,586 
Isfahan’ ise... 204,598 
Masbhad...... 167,471 
BBTAR cts wiv te" 213,542 
*Teheran.... . 5°. 1,009,539 

Traq 
*Baghdad, Gr.:} 499,410 


state, and lays down a 


number .of economic 


principles, including the breaking up of large es- 
tates into units not larger than 90 acres, and 
placing foreign trade under state control. 


Political differences between Yugoslavia and the 


U.S.S.R. resulted 


in a widening breach which 


culminated in Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the 


Cominform (Communist Information Bureau) in’ 
Cominform headquarters was trans- 
ferred from Belgrade to Bucharest, 


June 1948. 


Rumania. 


All relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
countries have been cut and repeated reports of 


the massing. of Communist armies on the border! 
come from Belgrade. Marshal Tito ‘in? 1951 esti=~ 


mated the militany strength of the Soviet satellites 
at 660,000 in contravention of the treaty limita- 
tions of 273,500. Tito is subjected to continuous 
denunciation by Russian and satellite political 
leaders for treason to Lenin-Marxism. The bad 
harvests of 1950 led to a reduction of bread rations 
and made necessary food supplies by the U. S. and 
loans by U. S. and Britain. Turning more to the 
West, Tito has widened public discussion, slowed 
down collectivization of farms, with less injury to 
landlords, checked depredations on the Greek bor= 
der, exchanged envoys with Greece and permitted 


children to have religious instruction in the schools. ° 


While’ Yugoslavia does not often “vote with the 


1 € se a messi 


i | - — > _ -_ 


Foreign. 


sececee| 8U0,U0L//POZ..... 2... 


Nepal 
*Katmandu.... 


Netherlands 
*Amsterdam. .. 


eke s COL ae7 LOT ee eee 308,500 
485 Dunedi ...| 171,500 


91'300 
ara a 1,638,226 | Wellington....|. 193,300 


Nicaragua 
+*M. 141,941 


aratov....... 6, 
talingrad..... 445,47 
Oscar 62, 
Sverdlovsk.....| 425,54 
ashkent......] 5,00. 
Tbilisi (Tiflis)..} 519,175 
TO) Nigam 245,863 
Vladivostok 16,000 
Voronezh’...... 327,000. 


'Voroshilovgrad. 
pues Cy Hees 3 


ENGLAND: 


Birmingham. . .\1,112,340 
292,394 


Hakodate Bradford. ..... 
Hiroshima Sweden Bristol. . -| 442,281 
ure.........| 188/000|(Bergen..:..... - 107,293||Hskilstuna..... 52,742||Coventry 258;211- 
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*Tokyo.......|5,383,000/|Lahore........ 671,659 *London, Gr., . 8,346,137 
‘Tokyo, G Manchester..,.] 703,17. 
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atamoros.... é sees JOusees ‘ 
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West in the U.N., it no longer supports the anti- 
West campaigns of the Soviet bloc. 

In general elections, March 26, 1950, the goy- 
ernment’s People’s Front panty received 9,059,113 
votes (93.2% of those cast). 

President of the Presidium is Dr. Ivan Ribar, 
elected 1945, reelected 1950. 

A five-year plan, embracing. industrialization, 
electrification and agricultural development was 
put into effect in 1947. The government decentral- 
ized control over eahd industries, Feb. 7, 1950, 
first phase of a plan to assure a ‘democratic so- 
cialist state. Others followed in. 1951, including 


stransfer of direct control over heavy industry, 


public) utilities and social welfare to the six 
‘‘people’s republics’; Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia, Montenegro. 

Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
nominally compulsory and free. There are uniyer- 
sities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and 
Subotica. All religions are recognized and enio 
equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox ranks first, followed 
by the Roman Catholic. 

Defense. The Yugoslav Army is composed of yvol- 
unteers, with about 10 per cent of them women. 
The Air Force is in process of reconstruction. The 
navy comprises 7 torpedo boats, 7 submarines, a 
mine layer and a number of small vessels. 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


‘alhm essex, founded Heptarchy 27 
r of 
aif..|Son OF Bobort ae cert rand land. 839 | 858 | °. | 19 
858 a 2 
a ae 858 ne 8 
Ethelved Rae Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed ‘Danes in battl 866 S714) 5 
Alfred, G’t. .| Fifth be of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, author.. 871 901 | 52 | 30 
Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Grest, fought t the Danes.'........ 301 | 925 | 55 24 
Athelstan lest son 0! war 1 Hider... cece cece cclvleccccesccececces| 
Edmund....|Brother of ete eens = & freebooter.....cscceccsce-+| 940 25 | 6 
Se Brother of Hdmund.......<...s-sie-'s 6 del wiolslea wo ajard aw itela SOON 955 | 32 9 
Bee det oce ot oman’ ; died of grief. RS See er 958 | 18 3 
Edgar....... Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy; ....+.+-ccsureescueees 958 3 17 
Edward..... “The Martyr,” Son of ar, drove out Osiac, the Earl, murdered 975 1 $ 
Ethelred Il. .|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes........-.| 979 | 1016 | 48 | 3) 
Edmund... . | ‘‘Ironside,’”’ cldest son of Ethe! pea i Canute, “King of London”| 1016 | 1016 | 27] .. 
G’n’te, Dane) By conquest and election, divi untry with Edmund..........| 1017 | 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold I. Harefoot, son of Canute, Afat ruled north: oe ane Thames....s+e+-+-| 1035 | 1040 |] .. 5 
Hardicanute Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a ae -| 1040 | 1042 | 24 2 
Edward,....|The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized.......... -| 1042 | 1066 | 62 + 
Harold Ii... |Brother-in-law of Edward the ‘Confessor, slain S pattie. : 3 a | 1066 | 44 
Prati ae Cid a t Hastings 1066 | 1087 | 60 | 21 
William I.../Obtained Crown by ona over . 
William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow «| 1087 | 1100 | 43 | 13 
Henry I.....|Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclero Sy giles ass 1100 | 1135 | 67 | 35 


HOUSE O 
Stephen.... oe of a ye Count of Bisiseb aS Mian, fourth daughter of 
TE El Bee irs Sa Ie eee eisai rears cute aalaeaa eRwhweretam 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry Il... .|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry a 


Richard: 11). |Bidest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion........ 

John,...... Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland ...°...... 
ee .|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster....2.022. “AF 
Edward I....|Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks.............-....-> 
Edward II. |. |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7,1327. 
Edward IIT. .|Bidest son of Edward II of Carnarvon..........-.-.ss0eeeees ae 


Richard II. .|Son of Black Prince Ce ag ot Eaward Ill (deposed)......++ 
LANCASTER 


Henry IV. .../Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), ‘oo son a4 Edward TIE. ....ccccces 
Henry V.....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt. ................-. 
Henry VI....|Only son of Henry V. (deposed. 14¢ 1461) 31) dled i in the Tower of London. 
Edward IV../His grandfather was Richard, son ee Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
1, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter ot 


Lionel, third son of Edward IIT; Edward LV was 6 ft., 1483 | 41 | 22 
Bre it ee Sonat Peace Ty avast at eowshcance ee -coc-| HS | 4488 | HB | 8 
char ‘Crookback”) Brother 0: ward ell at Boswo Sonat 1485 | 35 2 
2 HOUSE OF TUDOR 

Henry VIL.../Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 

Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was . Sipeailoaeta 
daughter. of John of Gatint... osceds cay ac v0 ck coasineniesamteene 1485 | 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII..|Only aucviving s pon of Henry VII.; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. .| 1509 | 1547 | 56 | 38 
Board VI..|/Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen........ ~.-.| 1547 | 1553 | 16 6 
Maryl...... Daughter of Henry Vill., by Catharine of Aragon.............. 1553 | 1558 | 43 5 
Poin -|Daughter of Henry VIII’, by Anne Boleyn who was beheaded. .:;| 1558 | 1603 | 70 | 44 

HOUSE OF STUART 

JamesI.....|/Son of Mary Queen of Scots, Renanenre, ot jae IV.; and 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VEE ee aaah. Sees seveeee| 1603 | 1625 | 59. | 22 
CharlesI..../Only surviving son son of James I.; beheaded at London. ...... aeoee.-| 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 

NWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 
The Crom- {Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector...............+5 -| 1653 | 1658 | 59] .. 
wells....... Richard Cromwell, Lord Ero ys ed May 28. “465922.55522| 1658 | 1712 | 86 3 
HOUSE OF STUART (RES 

Charles II. ..|@idest son of Charles I, died without TBRUC sedis ee staie’s eeees| 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 

JamesII....)Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. interregnum Dee. es 
HBSS, te OD. ES, L689). se tip eds Obs Wetena « Aicesn etn 1685 | 1701 | 68 3 
William III.| ¢ Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles S 1689 1702 | 51] 13 
and Mary II} \ Widest daughter of James II. and wife of William III........ 1694 | 33 6 
Anne.,..... Second daughter of James II. Her children died before her.....| 1702 | 1714 | 49 | 12 

HOUSE OF HANOVER 


Georgel,...|\30n of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Hzabea 
Maughterof James Ds.) iis... <conmsis bole vinieh eoletcenilows af S 
George II. ..|Only son of George I. married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 
George III. oe aton of George Ti., married Charlotte of Meeklenburre 


George IV., .|EJdest son of George hits married ee Tne of Brunswick...... as 
William IV..|'Third son of George III., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. ..; ; 
Victoria.....|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent. est 3 tee at George III..... 


Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, Reisen Alexandra, Princess of Denmark,. 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR 

George V....|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck... .. 
Edward Vili|Pldest son of George V, proclaimed, pervert crowned; acceded, Jan.20, 
1936: abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936: later he was created 
His Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor. At Monts, France, he 
married Mrs. Wallis’ Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; 
pppetnted Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned ‘March 


4p LY Se Serie aye ee Pans ey Wet Se re A936 Wt creo cults 1 
George VI...|Next eldest son of George V., born Dec. 14, 1895; married, April 1, 
1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.17, f 
1936; crowned, May 12, 1937...........6- Sean date Sie 1 a sere Poca er 


The name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation July 17, 1917. 


Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
Edward VI just before his death, ‘as his ‘successor to the crown;:and she was proclaimed Queen July 10, 
1553 by the Council of State. The Council proclaimed Maryas Queen July 19, er ot Jane was 
seized, and she.and her husband: pleaded guilty to treason. and: were. beheaded: :- a 


ra, eee) i ee Pes Se aoe eet 
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"Noted Personalitiae=-Ratera’ of Stotlind, France 


Rulers of Scotland | 
Pictish Dynasty |{*7erlpruae VI. 1124] David I. 
5 Kenneth. 53 Iv. 
Garnailt 1. 775\ Alpin 11. tine II, 1165] Wi (the Lyon). 
Nechtan I 780|Drust IIT. 1214] Alexander II. 
621|/Kenneth L 780)|Talorcan Il. Alexander IEI, 
3|Garnait I, 782|\Talorcan Iii. 1286| Margaret. 
637|Brude 11. Conall. wien, 1292|John Baliol. 
653|Talorcan 1. 420 Feri aap 995|Constantine IIL, Lael Robert 1 CE Brien 
e@ f 
Garnait IL 834|Drust IV. 1329|David Ii. 
Drust L. 836|Eoganan, 1370|Robert I. 
672|Brude IIL. 839) Wrad. 1 90| Robert IL 
ye 842|Brude VIL 1406|James I. 
Brude 1437|\James I. 
706|Nechtan IL Scottish A highs 460|James III. 
843) Kenneth 1 (S.C. Mac-||109. (Bain). ||1488|James IV. 
Aipin I. - 858|Donald I. [Alpin).|}1094 513|James V, 
750\Brude V. 862/Co: 1542| Mary 
752\Angus I. (again). 877! Aed. 1567\James VI. 


The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 
He was called the ‘‘Steward,’’ and was a son of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 
wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 

James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 

as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Margaret (1286), the ‘‘Maiden of Norway,’” 
granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant, 
and a foreigner. She died on her passage to 
land, In the competition for the vacant throne, 
cities I of England decided in favor of Jo 

aliol. 


Rulers of France 


From 57 to 52 B.C. Julius Caesar led the Roman 
legions against the Gauls, who were isolated tribes 
without unified leadership, except for one unsuc- 
cessful rally under Vercingetorix. At c. 250 A.D. the 
Franks began to penetrate Gaul from the East and 
establish themselves between the Somme and the 
Oise: For three centuries Rome held-off the bar- 
barians and imposed its institutions on Gaul, then 
the Merovingian Franks led in ousting them. 
During the 5th century the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, Ripuarians and Salianis established gov- 
ernments and were able to unite to repel the Huns 
under Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne, 451 A.D. 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
accepted Christianity and began to rule 481 A.D. 
The dynasty lasted until Childeric III, 742, when 
Charles Martel, conqueror of the invading Sara- 


Name and year of Accession 


The Carolingians 


840) Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 
877)|Louis II, (the Stammerer), son 

879| Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman II 
884|Charles II, (the Gross) 

888|Eudes (Odo) 

898| Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929 
$22| Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923) Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy 

936| Louis IV, son of Chas. IIL. Died in fall off horse 
954| Lothair, son, poisoned 

986| Louis V, his son, poisoned by queen 


The Capets 


987|Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 
996| Robert (the Wise), his son 
1031|Henry I, his son, last Norman 
1066! Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 
1108) Louis VI, (the Fat), son 
1137) Louis VII, (the Younger), son 
Ii, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
1223)|Louis VIII, (the Lion), son 
Saint Louis), son, crusader 


A.D. 


issue the crown went to other sons of Philip 


the Fair 
1316|Philip V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
1322|Charies LV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


House of Valois 


1328|Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson of Philip -II1 
1350| John I, (the Good), his son, retired to England 
1364| Charles V, (the Wise), son 

1380|Charles VI, (the Beloved), son 

1422|Charles VII, (the Victorious), son 

1461| Louis XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
1483|Charles VIII, (the Affable}, son 

1498| Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 

1515| Francis I , of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law 
1547| Henry II, son, killed at a joust 

1559) Francis II, son, married Mary Stuart 

1560| Charles IX, bro.,.son Catherine de Medicl 
1574|Henry Ili, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 


cens, took hold. Meantime the Merovingians had 
split into east and west classes, called Austrasians 
and Neustrians. The mayors of the palace were 
often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Herstal (687-714), followed by his son, Charles 
Martel (martel means hammier), father of King 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
(Charles the.Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III, 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


A.D, Name and year of Accession 


House of Bourbon 
1589| Henry AES Navarre, son-in-law of Henry IT: 


murde 

1610| Louis XIII, (the Just), son 

1643) Louis XIV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 

1715) Louis XV, great grandson 

1774| Louis XVI, grandson: married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded by Revolution, 1793. 
Their son, called Louis XVII, said to have 
died in prison, never ruled 


First Republic 
1792| National Convention 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others 
1799| Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
rat Rae ae was elected by popular vote Con- 
sul for life 


1804| Na 


First Empire 
leon, Emperor, so chosen by popular yote 
572,329 to 2,569) 


Bourbons Restored 
1814| Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
1824) Charles X, brother: deposed 


House of Orleans 
1830} Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King 


Second Republic 
1848| Louis Napoleon elected president 


Second Empire 
1852| Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870 


Third Republic—Presidents 
1871) Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historfan 
1873| MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M.«(1808-1893) 
1879) Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
1894) Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. ne resigned 
Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 3 
1899| Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
1906) Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931) 


1913) Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 

1920) Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
1920} Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
1924| Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 

1931| Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
1932] Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 


Fourth Republic—President 
1947! Auriol, Vincent (1884—) Elected by Parllament 


oe eS ae 


356 - Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain wes ee 


Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian 


Continental ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded peoples as private 
ear eae to trai marr, es and began alliances. Thus authori na 


undaries. Dominion over Austria, 
amid devastating wars. This table refiects th 
_Charlemagne to Hitler. 

Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
peror by Pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 

Louis I (Ludwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 

Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876. t 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 

~.erowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 
Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 
a Nehon oo the tien as son; crowned Holy 
man Emperor by pope ¥ 
Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto, III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
lee’ and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 
yy pope. ; 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. E 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welt. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade, 

Frederick III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196,-took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou, 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Ttaly 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
sStaufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


Rulers from Various Houses 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia, Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 
Adolphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 
Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 


Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 
Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 


elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
gun 800 A, D.). 

Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, Deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 

@ary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks, 


oe ' * 


of German, Austrian and Prussian rulers, 


Frederick IIT, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks ‘nd with Charles of Burgundy. 
eerie ttl tet Sad entero Ta 
urgundy. le H 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 


Maximilian; Luther; Reformation and religious 
wars. , 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 


1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son. 

a a 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
e years’ war. 
Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 


1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 


pold I. ! 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charl 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition >of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis Il, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers ‘of Prussia 

Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
eee Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 
Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. j 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars, Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919, Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von MHindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor as lLeader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign. Countries: 
Germany, 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis. Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Austria, 


ry 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand, VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931, 
revolution, ale onso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28,1941; aged 54- hig 
property and citizenship*had been restored. 


, eee! 
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Roman, Italian and’ Ottoman Empire Rulers 


Roman Rulers 


Roman Rulers: From Romulus to end of Empire in West 
Name A.D. f Name A.D, Name 
The Kingdom 96| Nerva, 337)C nstans 
753 Romulus (Quirinus) 28[Erajanus ‘Genctentinad e . 
adrianus 340/C 
673|Tullus Hostilius 138] Antoninus Pius 350 Sonetantnd yand gresics 


640) Ancus Marcius 


L. Tarquinius Superbus 


The Republic 
ed Consulate established 


498 

94 eian Tribunate created 

94)Plebeian Aedileship created 
444/Consular Tribuna’ 
435) Censorship instituted 
366/Praectorship established . 
366|Curule Aedileship created 
362/Military Tribunate elective 
326/Proconsulate introduced 
311|Naval Duumvirate elective 
217| Dictatorship of Fabius 


Maximus 
133)Tribunate of Tiberius 


Graechus 
123)Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82) Dictatorship of Sulla 
60/ First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46) Dictatorship of Caesar 
43/Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
The Empire 
27|Augustus (Caius Julius 


te organized 


161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 


erus 

169)Marcus Aurelius (alone’ 

180)Commodus : 

193)Pertinax; Julianus I 

193|Septimius Severus 

211|Caracalla and Geta 

212)/Caracalla (alone) 

217)Macrinus 

218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 

222)Alexander Severus 

235) Maximinus I (the Thracian) 

238|Gordianus I and Gordianus 
II; Pupienus and Balbinus 

238|Gordianus III 

244|Philippus (the Arabian) 

249) Decius 

251/Gallus and Volusianus 

253| Aemilianus 

253) Valerianus and Gallienus 

258) Gallienus (alone) 

268/Claudius II (the Goth) 

270} Quintillus 


276| Florianus 
a Probus 


82|Carus : 
283|Carinus and Numerianus 
284| Diocletianus 
286) Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305)|Galerius and Constantius I 


360/Julianus II (the Aposta’ 
363) Jovianus = 


: East and ene 
364/Vaientinianus I (West) and 
Valens (East 
367) ValentinianusI with Gratianus 
(West) and Valens (Bast) 
375|Gratianus with Valentinianus 
West) and Valens (East) 


Ii 
378/Gratianus with Valentinianus 
II (West) and Theodosius I 


ag) 
383) Valentinianus IT (West) and 
Theodosius I (East) 
394/Theodosius I (the Great) 
395|Honorius (West) and Area- 


dius (East. 
408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius II (East) 
423|Valentinianus III (West) and 
Theodosius If (Hast) 
450) Valentinianus III (West) and 
Marcianus (East) , 
455|Maximus ela: Avitus 
West); Marcianus (East) 
456 aa dee est) and Marcianus 


as 
457|Majorianus (West) and Leo I 
(Eas 
461|Severus II (West) and Leo I 
ae 
467|Anthemius (West) and Leo L 


r 
Vu 


Caesar Octavianus) 
A.D 


14|Tiberius I 

37|Gaius (Caligula) 
41/Claudius I 

54| Nero 

68|/Galba 

69|Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69| Vespasianus 

79|Titus 

81|Domitianus 


306/Galerius, Maximinus II, 


Severus I 
307|Galerius, Maximinus ITI, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius 
311)/Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius, Maxentius 
312|/Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius 
314/Constantinus I and Licinius 
324|Constantinus I (the Great) 


ast 
472 tae tees (West) and Leo I 
as 
473 Sees (West) and Leo I 
as 
474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 
II (Hast) 
475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
and Zeno (East) 


476\End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This~re- 
action led to half a century of bloody confijct, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Guiseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to-Rome,”and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Emmanuel If. The latter was proclaimed king of 


Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen, 
Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 
Emmenuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II: Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

The Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, 
1946, on the results of the June 2 plebiscite for a 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 
Republic. Luigi Einaudi was elected President 
May 11, 1948. 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) ce. 1299 A.D. He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403; reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad Il, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim II, 1566-1574. 
Murad III, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers; had 
103 children. Mehmet IIJ, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648. 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. 

Suleiman II, 1687-1691. Ahmed II, 1691-1695 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed III, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa ITI, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean. war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad W, 
3’ mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun, Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922. The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. 
Ismet Inonu; 1938, now in 4th term. 


4 terms. 


ey , 


Netherlands; Belgium; 


358 Rulers of 
e Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
of present Holland and Belgium, ruled 134 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 157 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
vinees formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau, of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
Was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 


1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


Denmark; Sweden; 
Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


—_—s : 
‘ 


Norway; F 


it 1813, was named sovereign prince and _ 
crowned, 1819; as Sing of the "The revolt 
Pr 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ra 1839. 
The rulers then: 


The Netherlands (Holland) 


ond wife Princess Emm: 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor 
Juliana, 39. 


Belgium 
(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
side? ASO Eatcla Wh. son ber 
of Leo: ; ie ; 
(1944) nprinee Charles, Regent. Leopold returned, 
1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, 

Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951, 


Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is one of continual struggle for domination 
by rival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 


Denmark 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable’ medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made*king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 


~ and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 


deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. ‘ . 
Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian If conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. > 


Sweden 
Barly kings ruled at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
nate the county. Sverker (1134-1155) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 


Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian Ii of Denmark con~- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
tavus II Adolphus (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
X; 1660—Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; 177i—Gustavus III; 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIV. He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. N ay 


Overcoming many rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought. 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark, Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397 . 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV eet 8 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition of 
Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. : 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations, They moved 
to Kiey after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and estab- 
lished the line later known as Grand Dukes of 
Vladimir, 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
Called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303, His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia, Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan ITI, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
chureh ritual_as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘‘the Terrible,’’ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
lated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 


1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 
1725; Peter II, his grandson, 1727, deposed; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan III, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, (1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801.' Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 6, 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lvov 
and Alexander Kerensky, Premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—After the 
Bolshevist Revolution, Noy. 7, displaced Kerensky, 
rule was given to the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, with Nicolai Lenin Premier. Lenin. died 
Jan. 21, 1924, While V. M. Molotov was named 
Premier, actual control was held by Joseph Vis- 
Sarionovich Stalin, General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, Stalin 
assumed the title of Premier on May 6, 1941. 


Born Died: j Name 


1822|1888|/Arnold, Matthew 
1515|1568|Ascham, Roger 
1775|1817|Austen, Jane 
1561|1626|Bacon, Francis 
1214|1294|Bacon, Roger 
1762/1851 |Bailie, Joanna 
1860/1937 |Barrie James M. 
1584|1616|Beaumont, Francis 
673| 735/Bede, the Venerable 
1867)|1931|Bennett, Arnold 
1748|1832|Bentham, Jeremy 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 
1740|1795|Boswell, James 
1844/1930 Bridges, Robert 
1816}1855|Bronte, Charlotte 
1818/}1848|Bronte 
1806/1861 Beownlent) Elizabeth B. 
1812/1889|Browning, R 
1838/|1922|Bryce, eras 
1628/1688|Bunyan, John 
1729|1797|Burke, Edmund 
1759|1796|Burns, Robert 


1804|1865|Cobden, Richard 
1772\|1834 Coleridge, S: Tb: 
1670/1729/Congreve, William 
1857|1924|Conrad, Joseph 
1864|1924|Corelli, Marie 
17311800 Cowper, William 
1809|1882|Darwin, Ch. 


1785|1589|De Quincey, Thomas 
1812 ae Dickens, Charles 
1804/1881|Disraeli, Benjamin 
1573|1631}Donne, John 


BRITISH LEADERS 


Noted Personalities—British. 


Noted British 


\/Born|Died 


N ame 


BRITISH AUTHORS—POETS, DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


Born|Died Name 


1867|1906|Dowson, Ernest 
1859/1930) Doyle, 


1819|1880|Pliot, George (Marian 
Evans Cross) 
1620/1706 |Evelyn, John 
1707|1754 Fielding, Henry 
1809|1883|Fitzgerald, Edward 
1867/1933 Galsworthy, John 
1685|1732|Gay, Joh 
1737|1794|Gibbon, Baward 
1887 1903 |Gissing, Geo 
1728|1774 Goldsmith, ‘Oliver 
1716|1771|Gray, Thomas 
tse 1925|Haggard, H. Rider 


1778|1830|Hazlitt, 
1793|1835|Hemans, Felicia 
1849/1903|/Henley, Wm. Ernest 
1591|1674|Herrick, Robert 
1588 |1679|Hobbes, Thomas 
1770|1835|Hogg, James 
1798|1845|Hood, Thomas 


1803 thee Jerrold, Douglas W. 
1784|Johnson, Samuel 
1574 1637 Jonson, Ben 
1796/1821|Keats, John 
1819|1875|Kingsley, Charles 
1865 /|1936|Kipling, Rudyard 
1874/|1945|/Knoblock, Eduard 
1775|1834|Lamb, Charles 
5/1864|Landor, Walter S. 
1330/1400|Langland, William 
1885|1930|Lawrence, avid H. 
Lecky, V Ww. 
7 TeGallionne, "Richard 
1632|1704|Locke, John. 
1800/1859 Macaulay, Thomas B. 
1864/1948|Machen, Arthur 
1564/1593|Marlowe, Christopher 


1621|1678|Marvell, Andrew 
1584/1640|Massinger, Philip 
1828/1909|Meredith, George 
1800|1873)Mill, John Stuart 
i608 1674|Milton,; John 
1779|1852|Moore, Thomas 
1838|1923|Morley, John 
1632|1703|Pepys, Samuel 
1688/1744|Po ope, Alexander 
1664|1721|Prior, 
1863/1944 Quiller-Couch, Arthur T. 
1552/1618 Ral Walter 
84) Re: Charles 


181 

16} 761 Richardson: Samuel 
1828/1868) Rossetti, D. Gabriel 
1819|1900|Ruskin, John 

uh 1832|Scott, Sir Walter 


1856}1950|Shaw, 
1792|1822|Shelley, Perey Bysshe 
1751)1816 Sheridan, Richard B, 
1554|1586/Sidney, Sir Phillip 
1771/1845|Smith, Sydney 
1721|1771|Smollett, Tobias 
1774/1843 Southey, Robert 
1552)1599|Spenser, Edmund 
1672/1928|Steele, Richard 
1713|1768 Sterne, Laurence 
1850|1894|Stevenson, Robert Louis 
5\Swift, Jonathan 
1837/1909 Swinburne, Algernon C, 
1809|1892|Tennyson, Alfred 
1811)1863|Thackeray, W. M. 
1700|1748|Thomson, James 
1815|1882/|Trollope, Anthony 
1884|1941|Walpole, Hugh 
1593/1683|Walton, Izaak 

0|Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1674|1748| Watts, ed 
1866|1946|Wells, H. 
1854/1900| Wilde, Olour: Fingal 
O'Flahertie Wills 
1770)1850|Wordsworth, William 
164€|1715|Wycherly, William 


tt fom, 
i] 


IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N). AND 


EXPLORATION (E) 


1861|1936|Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1871)1936|Beatty, David (N) 
1695|1755|Braddock, Edward (A) 
1723/1792|Burgoyne, John (A) 
1663/|1733|Byng, George (N) 
1738|1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 
1738|1795|Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 
1540|1596|Drake, Francis (N) 
1786/1847|Franklin, John (E) 
1535|1594|Frobisher, Martin (E) 
1721|1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 


1833|1881]}Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 
54111591|Grenville, ie rt (N) 
las 


1729|1814|Howe, William (A) 

1575|1611|Hudson, Henry (EF) 

1859/1935|Jellicoe, John (N) 

1715|1774|Johnston, Wm. (A) 

1850|1916|Kitchener, H. H. (A) 

1888/1935 ereigs T. E. “of Ara- 
a” 


(A) 
|1650/1722|Marlborough, Duke of (A) 


1867|1948|Milne, Geo, (A) 
1758|1805| Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1832]1914|/Roberts, Frederick (A) 
1719)1792 Rodney, Geo.! (N) 
1800)1882|Ross, James C. (E) 
1868]1912|Scott, Robert F. (E) 
1874|1922|Shackleton, rae (B) 
1841|1904|Stanley, Henry 

1883 |1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
1769|1852| Wellington, Duke of (A) 
1727/1759) Wolfe, James (A) 


BRITISH STATESMEN 


1852}1928|Asquith, Herbert H. 
1867|1947|Baldwin, Stanley 
1848/1930/Balfour, Arthur J 
951/Bevin, Ernest 
1838)}1922|Bryce, James 
1770|1827|Canning, George 
1854/1935)|Carson, Edward 
1769|1822|Castiereagh, Robt. 
1863|1937|Chamberlain, Austen 
1836}1914|Chamberlain, Jos. 
1869)1940|Chamberlain, Neville 
1725|1774|Clive, Robert 
1599|1658|Cromwvell, Oliver 
1859|1925|Cur79n of Kedleston 


1804(1881|Disraeli, Benj. 
1819|1886/Forster, Wm. E. 
1749|1806|Fox, Chas. Jas. 
1809|1898|Gladstone, Wm. E. 


1712/1770/Grenville, Geo. 
1764/1845|Grey, Chas. 
1862/1933|Grey, Edward 
1594/1643|Hampden, John 
1732|1818)Hastings, Warren 
1863|}1935)Henderson, Arthur 
1858/}1923|Law, A. Bonar 
1863/1945| Lloyd George, David 
1876|1947/Lytton, Victor 
1866|1937|MaeDonald, J. Ramsay; 


1854, 1925|Milner, Alfred 
1732|1792| North, Frederick 
1784/1865)|Palmerston, Henry 
1788)1850|Peel, Robert 
1867|1937|Peel, William 
1759}1806|Pitt, William 
1708|1778)Pitt, W. (Chatham) 
1854 {1932/Plunkett, Horace 
1847/1929|Rosebery, Arch, 
1792}1878)| Russell, John 
1830}1903/Salisbury, Robt. 
1676{1745|/Walpole, Robert 


BRITISH 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
1731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 
1832|1919| Crooks, wm. 

aces 1844|Dalton, John 
5/1869 Faraday, Michael 
1379 1945|Fleming, Ambrose 
1834|1915| Hargreaves, Jas. 
1578|1657|Harvey, Wm 


1792|1871|Herschel, John 
1738]1822|Herschel, Wm. 
1827|1912| Lister, Jos. 
1797|1875|Lyell, Charles . 
1831|1879| Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 
1663/1729| Newcomen, Thos. 
1642|1727|Newton, Isaac 
1857|1932|Ross, Ronald 


1811|1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1781/1848|Stephenson, Geo. 
1820|1904/Thomson, Jos, 
1824|1907/Thomson, Wm. (Kelvin) 
1823/1913|}Wallace, Alf. Russell 
1736/1819|Watt, James E. 
1802|1875|Wheatstone, Chas, 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1117/|1178|Becket, Thomas 
1685|1753|Berkeley, George 
1829|1912|Booth, William B. 
1566|1644 Brewster, William 
1489|1556|Cranmer, Thos. 
1624/1691) Fox, George 
1505/1572|Knox, John: 


1491/1555|Latimer, Hugh 
1813|1873| Livingstone, David 
1808/1892|Manning, Henry E. 
1801/1890|Newman, John H. 
1613|1667|Taylor, Jeremy 


536|Tyndale, William 
1708/1788 Wesley, ‘Chas. 


= 
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1703|1791|Wesley, John 
1714|1770| Whitefield, Geo. 
1802/1865|Wiseman, Nicholas 
1475/1530) Wolsey, Thomas 
1324|1384| Wycliffe, John 


Noted Personalities—Europeans of ‘the Past 


BRITISH PAINTERS 
Born) Died Name Born) Died Name — Born Died Name 


Le ae ere. | 
1727|1788| Gainsborough, Thos 
1836) 1912 a bauer SirLawr. Aeeels ns yet , 


44 808 Beardsle 
808] Beaucler 
Beechey, 


1989 1827 Blake, “Willlam 
ae aoe Brown, Ford Madox 


vy 
1803)1 . Sidney 1802/1873) Landseer, Sir Edwin 1828/188. ee er 
1793 ieee seas, Sir Charles L.||1856/1941|Lavery, Sir Jonn tokes, 


1872/1932 chee ns, 1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 775|1851|Turner, J. M. W. 
TBE SS sason |S as Eater ener eG aus Wee Oe 
a uouarse * . 
1758 1826 Fissineo, oh 1864/1941 | Liew Sir William ||1785|1841|Wilkie, Sir David 
182511899 Foster, Myles  Birket 1806|1870|Maclise, Daniel 1852|1931 !Wyllie, W. L. 


Noted Austrians 


Santo 18a ua arabia 13ge 51 Alera, Walang A. 
1791|1872|Grillparzer, Franz a Wea | 
Jejaliozs|monmannetnal, Hv. ||27281796|Maulperteon, Frans | 797/482§ Sehubert, Frans 
Beeman ate eae 1718|1801|Scnmidt, Martin 1825|1899|Strauss, Johann, Jr. 
1875|1926|Rilke, Rainer M. 804|1871 |Schwind, Moritz v. HERR S Tae 
1862|1931|Schnitzler, Artur 1898 |1899|Seanntinl, Glo. SCIENTISTS 
1805|1868|Stifter, Adalbert 1793|1865 Walia ier, Ferd. 1829|1894|Biliroth, Theo. 
1893/1917|Suttner, ae Ree e — 1933 | ao Sigmuni ia 
1165|1227|Walter v. d. Vogelwelde COMPOSERS 0)Kepler, Johannes 
1881/1932|Wildgans, Anton 1822 ise4 Mendel, J. Gregor 
I 1829/1896|Bruckner, Anton 1493/1541 |Paracelsus, Theoph. 
ARTISTS 1714|1787|Gluck, Christoph 1874|1929/Pirguet, Clemens v 
1657|1745|Altamonte, Martino 1732|1809|Haydn, Josef 1858/1929| Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
Belgians F 
A—Artist, C—Composer, E—Explorer, pigs fe tween P—Philosopher, S—Scientist, St—Statesman, 
1827/1879|De Coster, Chas.—W. ||1857 oe Mont, Pol de—W. 1861|1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
1822|1890|Franck, Cesar—C. 1836)1924 Picard, Edmond—w. —W. 
1862|1949|Maeterlinck, Maurice 1823|1883|Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855/1916| Verhaeren; Emile—W. 
vy, 1818|1902|Potvin, Chas.— Ww. 
Czechs 
1884/1948|Benes, Eduard—st. 1810)1836||Macha, Karel—W. 1798/1876) Polacky, base A 
1890|1938|Capek, Karel—W. 1887|1948|| Masaryk, Jan—St. 1845]1912|Sladek, Jos.— W. 
1841/1904) Dvorak, Anton—C. 1850|1937||Masaryk, Tomas—St. 1824|1884/Smetana, “Bedrich—C. 
1592|1670/Komensky,Jan Amos-W,|| 1848/1922 Mysibek’ Joset—S, | 
Danes 
—————— ee 
1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 1684/|1745| Holberg, Ludvigav. = 1874|1943 Ponto idan, 
Christian—W. 1813/1855 Klerkospard, pote ren—P Es Sener 
1681|1741| Bering, Vitus J.—E. 1894|1948| Moeller, John Christmas||1140|1206 Saxon, Grammaticus 
1546)1601| Brahe, Tycho—S. —S8t. 
1842)1927|Brandes, Georg—W. 1777/|1851|Orsted, Hans Christian ||1770|1844 Thorvaldsen, Albert B. 
1857|1919|Gjellerup, Karl—W. =s. —A. 
Hungarians 
1877|1919|Ady, Andrew—.W. 1802|1894|Kossuth, Louis—St. 1676|1735|Rakoczi, Francis— 
1846|1933|Apponyl, Albert—st, 1046/1095/Ladislas, St.—St. 1818)|1865 Semmelweiss, ieuke oe 
1817/1882|Arany, John—W. 1811/1886|Liszt, Franz—cC, 975|1038/St. Stephen (ist king) 
1881|1945|Bartok, Bela—C. 1823/1864 Madach, Emeric—W. 1814|1878|Szatmary, (Jos. Szigli- 
1784/|1842|Csoma de Koros, San- 1817|1864 Magyar, Ladislas—E, geti)— 
dor—E. 1443/1490 Matthias, Corvin—St. 1791/1860 Secoheayi Stephen—st, 
1803/1876|Deak, Francls—Sst. 1847/1910 Mikszath, Kalman—W. ioe 1918 th Stephen—St. 
1804|1849|Endlicher, Stephen—S. ||1844|1901 Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. }|1889/1944/Toth, Tihamer—w, 
1845 aaa Lp tal tire tl fecal ee pak bee raciarS 4 1815/|1883 Volkmann, Robert—C. 
‘adrusz, Janos—A. azmany, Peter Card. 1800/1855) Voros 
1387|1456|Hunyadi, John—s —wW. orosmarty, Mihaly 
1825|1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 1823|1849|Petofi, Sandor—W. 1849/1919 Zichy Geza—c. 
1792|1830 Katona, Joseph—W. 1858|1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P, 1620} 1664 Zrinyl, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
Norwegians 
AUTHORS 1828|1906|Ibsen, Henrik 1882|1949| Undset, Sigrid 
1813|1896|Aasen, Ivar 1878}1918| Kielland, Alex. 1, 1807|1877| Welhaven, Johan S 
1812|1885|Asbjornson, Peter 1865|1926|Kinck, Hans B. 1808/1845 Wergeland, Henrik 
1832|1910|Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. ||1833|1908/Lie, Jonas 
1813/|1895|Collett, Camilla 1813)1882|Moe, Jorgen 1872/1928] A ean tA ee 
1876)1939|Duun, Olav 1810)1863/Munch, Peter 1861/1930 oe 
1851|1924|Garborg, Arne 1835/1917|Sars, Johan E, 1854/1930 Sverdrup, Otto 
Swedes 


1793|1866|Almquist, G. J. LW, |]1803 1889) Brisson, Joha-—8. 1/1843 1919 Rewine Guan e 
1793)1866)Almquist, C. J. L.—W. ||1803/1889| Ericsson, John—Ss. 


‘ 1842/191 
1859) 1927) Arrhenius, Svante A.—S.||1860}1911)Froding, Guster is 1630 1702 Boduecks ie cates 


1740)1795|Bellman, C. M.—W. 1783/1847) Geijer, E. G.—w. 1828/18 —W 

1895/1948 Bernadotte, Count Folke}|1860)1925 Hansson, Ola—Ww. 1793 1823 en OM se ae 
—St. 1864/1930 Karlfeldt, Erik Axel—W.||1598|1672|Stiernhielm, Georg--W. 

1779|1848|Berzelius, Jakob—s, 1858/1940] Lagerlof, Selma—wW. 1849/1912 Strindberg, August— j 


1801|1865|Bremer, Fredrika—W. ||1707|1778|Linne, Carl von. ee 
1867/1945)/Cassel, Gustavy— 1843/1921 Montelius, Osean 1686/17 2/Swedenborg, Bmanuel 


W. 
1701/1744|Celsius, Andersa—Ss. 1833]1896|Noble, Alfred B.—S. 1782 1846)Tegner, Esaias—W. 


5 
; 
| 
4 


, Jean d 
1880)1918, eas Guillaume 
1820/1889|Augier, (Emile) 
1799|1850|Balzac, Honoré de 
le, Peco de 
1873)1935|Barbusse, Henri 


1627|1704 Bossuet, Jacques 
1852/1935|Bourget, Paul 
1867|1926|Baylesve René 
1858 |1932|Bri 


1768|1848|Chataubriand, Frane¢ 
1762|1794|Chénier, André 
1445|1509 Comines, Philippe de 
1798|1857|Comte, Auguste 
1743/|1794 Condorcet, Marquis de 
1767|1830|Constant, Benjamin 
1842|1908|Coppée, Francois 
1845/|1875|Corbiére, Tristan 
1606|1684|Corneille, Pierre 
1674|1762|Crébillon 
1854/1928|Curel, Francois de 
1769|1832|Cuvier, Ge Georges 
1840|1897|Daudet, Alphonse 
1596|1650|Descartes, René 
1713]1784| Diderot, Denis 
1803/1870;Dumas, Alexandre 
1824|1895 Dumas, Alexandre fils 
1651|1715|Fénelon, Francois de 
1821/1890/Feuillet, Octave 
1821|1880|Flaubert, Gustave 
1886/1914|Fournier, Alain 


Noted Personalities—French 


Noted French 


Born Died 


1844 1924 France, Anatole (Jac- 
ques-Anatole ie Thibault 
1333/1400 Proissart 
1811/|1872|Gautier, at, hgophile 
ie 1951)\Gide, A 
882|1944 Giesndone Jean 
1816 1882 ed ere ‘Comte de 
1822|1896|/Goncourt, Edmond de 
1830|1870 Goncourt, Jules de 
1787|1874/|Guizot, Francois 
1570|1631\Hardy, Alexandre 
1842/1905|Heredia, José-Maria de 
1857|1915|Hervieu, Paul 
1802/1885|Hugo, Victor 
1848/1907 [See eer aa Joris-Karl 
ie te Pa: Jacob, 
1868/1938 ante franold 
1815|1888|Labiche, Eugéne 
1530)1568|La Boétie, Etienne de 
1645)1696|/La Bruyére, Jean de 
1621|1695|La Fontaine, Jean de 
1744|1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste 
1790/1869 Lamartine, Alphonse de 
1613|1680|/La Rochefoucauld 
1846|1870|Lautréamont, Comte de 
1818|1894|Leconte de Lisle 
185 Lemaitre, Jules 
1668 |1747)|Lesage, Alain-René 
1850/1923|Loti Plerre (J. Viaud) 
1855|1628|Malherbe, Francois de 
1842|1898 Mallarmé, Stéphane 
1688|1763|Marivaux, Pierre 
1850/1893|Maupassant, Guy de 
1803 |1870|Meérimée, Prosper 
1798|1874 Michelet, Jules 
1622|1673|Moliére, Jean-Baptiste 
2|Montaigne, Michel de 
1689)1755 Montesquieu, ciaeks de 
1810/1857|Musset, Alfred di 
1623|1662|Pascal, "Blaise 


ame 


wo 
ry 
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1873|1914|Péguy, Charles 
1849/|1930|Porto-Riche, Georges de 
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FRENCH AUTHORS: CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


Born | Died Name 
1697 eh Prévost Cae 
1871 |1922|Proust, Mar 
1495 |1553| Rabelais Frangols 

699| Racine, Jean 
1864 |1936|Régnier. bao de 
1823 |1890|/Renan, 
1849 |1926/Richepin, Tan 
Rimbaud, Arthur 
Ronsard, "Pierre de 
1868 |1918 Rostand, Edmond 
1760 |1836|Rouget de Lisle, Claude 
1712 |1778)| Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 
1610 |1703|Saint-Evremond, de 
1900 |1944 er rue ek ntoine 


1675 |1755|Saint-Simon, Due de 

1804 |/1869|Sainte-Beuve, Charles. 
1567 |1622|Sales (Saint Francois de) 

18041876 pat, aacea (Luelle 


upin, 
1831 |1908/Sardou, Victorien 
1791 |1861|Scribe, “Eugene 
1626 |1696|Sévigné, (Mme. de) 
1766 |1817|Staé (Mme. de) 
1783 |1842 Stendhal (Marie-Henri 


B ) 
|| 1839 |1907 Sully: Prudhomme, René 


Francois Armand 

1828 |1893/Taine, Hippolyte 

1795 |1856/|Thierry, fas 

1805 |1859 Toca as » ©. de 

1871 |1945|Valéry, Paul 

1844 |1896| Verlaine, Paul 

1828 |1905|Verne, Jules 

1797 |1863|Vigny, Alfred de 

1838 |1889| Villiers de !’Isle-Adam 

1431 )1484/ Villon, a 
(Corbi a 

1597 |1648)Voiture, Vincent 

1694 |1778| Voltaire (F. M. 


Arouet) 
1840 |1902|Zola, Emile 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


1834|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822|1899|Bonheur Rosa 
1703|1770|Boucher, Francois 
1825/1905 Bouguereau, Ww. 
1851|1933)|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
1839/1906|Cézanne, Paul 
1699/1779|Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 
1845|1902 Constant, Bek 
1796/1875 |Corot, J. 

1819} 1877 Courbet, Bistaie 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 
1808/1879|Daumier, Honore 
1748|1825|David, Louis J. 
1783|1856|David d’Angers, P. J. 
1834/1917|Degas, H. G. E. 
1799|1863|Delacroix, Eugene 
1797|1856)Delaroche, Paul 
1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. 


1833|1883|Doré, Gustave 


| 1811|1889|Dupre, Jules 


1852|1931|Forain, Jean L. 
1732|1806|Fragonard, Jean 
1820/1876|Fromentin, Eugéne 
1848|1903|Gauguin, Pau 
1770/1837)|Gérard, 


24|1904 

1628/1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1839/|1883|Goupil, Jules A, 
1725|1805|Greuze, J.B. 
1741|1828|Houdon, J..A. 
1780)1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 
1755|1841|Lebrun, Marie 
1798|1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1600|1682|Lorrain, Claude 


1833)/1883|Manet, "Edouard 
1891 Meissonier J.L. E. 
1815|1875|Millet, J. F. 


1883|Manet, Edouard 
1840) 1926|Monet, Claude 
1830|1903|Pissarro, Camille 
1594/1665|Poussin, Nicolas 
1758)|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1824|1898|Puvis de Chavannes 
1841/1919]Renoir, P. A, 
1840/1917/ Rodin, Auguste 
1812) 1867|Rousseau, P. B. T. 
1795|1858|Scheffer, Ary 
1859/1891 |Seurat, Georges 
1863/1935|Signac, Paul 
1813)/1865|Troyon, Constant 
1758)1835| Vernet, Carle 
1714|1789|Vernet, Claude, J. 
1789/1863|Vernet, Horace 


1868|1940/Vuillard, Edouard 
1684/1721|Watteau, Antoine 


FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPL 


Se 
1769|1821|Bonaparte, pea 
1519|1572|Cologny, Gasp. d 
1621/|1686|Condeé, Prince ist 
1722/|1788|DeGrasse, Francois 
1739|1823 Dumouriez, Chas. F. 
1851|1929| Foch, Ferdinand 
1849/1916|G: i, Jos. S. 
1852'1931\Joffre. Jos. 


1753 |1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 
1757 |1834| La Fayette, Marquis de 
1756 |1817| Massena, Andre 
1712/1759 Montcalm, Louis de 
1763 |1813| Moreau, Jean V. 
1769|1815| Ney, Michel 

1856|1951| Petain, Henri Philippe 


1725 1807 Rochambeau, Jean-Bapt. 


1696/1750|Saxe, Maurice de 
1611/1675|Turenne, Vicomte de 


EXPLORERS 


1491|1557|Cartier, Jacques 
1567|1635|Champlain, Sam'l de 
1645/1700 \Jollict, Louis 
1643/1687|LaSalle, Robt. de 


FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 


1872;1950|Blum, Leon 
932|Briand, Aristide 
1841/|1929|Clemenceau, Georges 
1619/1683| Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 
1760) 1794| Desmoulins, Camille 
1763!1820i\ Fouche, Jos. 
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1620| 1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 
1838| 1882 | Gambetta, Leon 
1871) 1950 | Lebrun, Albert 
1641| 1691 | Louvois, Fran. de 


“||1744| 1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 


1602! 1661 | Mazarin, Jules 


1749|1791|Mirabeau, Honore 
1860|1934/Poincare, Raymond 
1585|1642|Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1758|1794|Robespierre, Max. 
1208/|1265|Simon de Montfort 
175411838 /|Talleyrand, Chas. de 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS 


1775|1836|Ampere, eee 
1788|1878|Becquerel, A. C. 
1$52|1908|Becquere!, H. A 
1827|1907 | Berthelot, Marcelin 
1812/1878|Bernard, Claude 
17851870 |Broglie, "A.C. de 


1746|1823 Charles, Jacques 
1786'1889 Cheyretil, Michel 


1859 |1906| Curie, Pierre 

1842 ee Flammarion, Camille 
1736 |1813)| Lagrange, Jos. ae 
1794 |18 LaPlace, Pierre S 

1743 |1794| Lavoisier, Antoine 
1822 |1900| Lenoir, Etienne 
1811/1877 LeVertier, Urbain 
1864|1948| Lumiére, Louis 
1853/1931 Michelin, Andre 


STW 


1859/1940) Michelin, Edouard 
1852/1907| Moissan, Henri 
1745|1799| Montgolfier, Jacques 
1740/1810| Montgolfier, Jos. » 
1863/1933)Painleve, Paul 
1647/1714|Papin, Denis 
1822|1895| Pasteur, Louis 
1854/1912| Poincare, Henri 
1850/1935! Richet, Chas; 


% 


1890 
teesliose Hauptmann, Gerh 


NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 
1755|1843, Hahnemann, Samuel 1733 roe mg peice 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, 
1840/1905|Abbe, Ernst 


bertus Magnus 1708 1777| Haller, Albrecht v. 1872/1948 |Opel, F 
14s 1939 Be : 1821) elmh Hermann |3|1932 Ostwald Wilhelm 
it v. 1769) 1859/Humboldt, Alex. v. 1858|1947/Planck, Max 
1811/1899 Bunsen, Robert 767/1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1933 orf, Samuel 
1834) D: Gottlieb 1859)1 Junkers, Hugo 8$45/1923 eee With. 
1858 1913) Diesel, Rudolf 571/1630 Kepler, Johannes 1822)1 Schiier: Hetnrich 
1861 +e Duisberg, Carl [1843 19 , Ro 1816 1893 Siemens, eet v. 
812)1 Alfred 1842/1926/Thyssen, 


Secltvee Fahrenhelt, Gabriel 
{$00 1468|Guven ohannes 
1834/1919! Haecke 


1854/1 5|Ehriieh, Pa ul | it 
, 
EAS Georg F. 


1744}1799)|Lichtenbe i Wissman) on, Ss 
j1803 1873/Liebig, Justus vy. 1838 ~~ Zeppelin, 


1821|1902|Virchow. Rusu 
ss 
(1848 /|1896/Lilienthal, Otto . 


GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, 


F476] 1545|Baldyng, Hans 1774/1840) 
1901/Boecklin, a 1503) 1529 
teaeltsollChodemiecki. Dan‘) 1847|1921|Hlldebrand, Adolf v. 
1460|1524|Holbein, Hans (Sr,) 


1858) 1925/Corinth, Louis 

1783/1867/Cornelius, Peter 1497/1543 Holbein, Hans (Jr.) dase 1932)|Slevogt, "Max 

1472) 1553|Cranach, Lucas eeesinorete Kauffmann, Angelica 1839) 1924|Thomas, Hans 

1471|1528|Duerer, Albrecht |1847/1935|Liebermann, Max 1848}1911|Uhde, Fritz v. 
(1837, 1887) Marees, Hans. y. 1455 1529|Vischer, Peter 


SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


Friedrich, Kaspar j1815 1905| Menzel, Adolf y. 
Gruenewald, atth. 


1781|1841/Schinkel, Karl 


1829\1880)Fuerbach, Anselm 


GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 


1815/1898 | Bismarck, Otto v. 1861/1922)Falkenhayn, B. v, | She 1891|Moltke, H. v. 


1742/1819/Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1760 1831 tere Aug. 1867/1922| Rathena' Walter 
1856 1921, Bethmann-Hollweg, 1847|1934/Hindenburg, Paul v. 1663|1736|Savoyen, 
Vv. 1871/1919) Liebknecht, Karl 1865/1939 Seheiderhann, Paitip 
1771/|1848|/Boyen. Hermann y. 1865/1937|Ludendorff, Erich 1833/1913|Schlieffen, Alf. y 
1849/}1929| Buelow, at pat v. 1880/1919) Luxemburg, Rosa 1849/1930/Tirpitz, Alf. ¥~ 
1780/1831/Clausewitz, C. {181811883/Marx, | Karl 


Ancient Greek Authors 
B.C, years are in-bold face. Many dates are approximate. 


Name. Name. | Subj. |/Born)Died 


Subj. |; Born) Died Name, Subj. 
389 | 314 | Aeschines Orat. , Philos. || 582 | 500 |Pyt! 
525 ao pies an say ate 7 Sn G00NiT cae ere Po 
Le esop.......|Tales .|Philos, || 556 9 : 
478 | Anacreon. .: .|Poet 0 | 406 Dram: || 269 | 39 Simonidas Bisse 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus..|Philos. 576 Philos. 495 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . | Physi. 484 | 424 Hist. 
448 380 Aristophanes, Dram. aa" 735 Poet. 600 Philos 
otie..... 0s. .|Medic. 530 | 460 
= S; 194 |Athenaeus.../Antiq. |]...../..... Poet. ws enh Oe poeniatooee, ae 
400 | 370 |Democritus. .|Philos. || 342 | 292 Dram. 382 | 287 |Theophrastus|Philos, 
310 | 240 (Callimachus .|Poet. 522 | 443 t. 471 | 401 |'Thucydides. .| Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 Philos. 280 .+./Timon Phil 
50 | 13 |Diodorus. .. . |Hist. 49 | 120 iog. 490;'-55°. Zeno... ..;|Philos. 
| 7 (Dionystus. .”.. Hist. 207 | 122 Hist 430 | 357 |Xenophon.. .|Hist, 


*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests on an opinion of Herodotus. 


Ancient Latin Authors (B.C. years in bold face.) 


330 | 390 | Ammianus, M.,Hist. |} 59 


35 95 SAT saippe Apa 

125 | 200 | Apuleius. .’... \Satir. || 38 
130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius.|Satir. || 180 8 63 See , 
475 | 524 | Boethius..... Philos. 96 25 | 100 |Silius. Pi 
102 | 44 |Caesar, Jwius!Hist. 43 61 | 96 |Status. | : 

32 | 147 | Cato, (Elder) ./Orat. 70 | 150 |Suetonius 

7} 54 |Catullus....: Poet. 43 55 | 117 |Tacitus 
107 43 ERO Sa. Orat. 185 | 159 |Terence 

65 Claudian. .... Poe’ 254 54 | 18 |Tibullus 

8 |} Horace...... 70 19 
60 | 140 | Juvenal...... Satir. 62 


aril Sele 
Vitruvius, .; :|Areh 
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Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; ‘Poets Laureate 


363 
Noted Italians 
For composers, see page 369. For popes, see Religious Information. 
Born-Died | _ Name Vocation ||Born-Died Name Vocation 
1749-1803 | Alfieri, Vittorio....:..... i --Poet ||1483-1540 | Guicciardini, Francesco... .|Hist.-States. 
1596-1684 BSc ot vinticroaest 1798-1837 |Leopardi, Giacomo... ... Boet-Philos. 
184 Amicis Author 1836-1909 |Lombroso, Cesare....... sychology 
Theologian ||1469-1527. | Machiavelli, Nicolo...... ¢ 
Author ——|{|1628-1694 | Malpighi, Marcello...... ogist 


Bruno, Glordano........ 
Cabot, John (Cabato).,.. 


1568-1 Campanella, Tommaso. ..|Pi 
1826-1910 |Cannizzaro, Stanis....... Chemist’ 
1835-1907 | Carducci, Giosué........|Poet 
1725-1798 | Casanova, Giovanni..... Author 
1478-1529 | Castiglione, Baldassarre. .| Author 
1810-1861 |Cavour, Camillo Benso...|Statesman 
1451-1506 |Columbus, Christopher...|Explorer 
1830-1903 Cremona, Luigi.:....... Mathemat. 
1863-1938 |D'Annunzio, Gabriele... .|Poet-Drama. 
1265-1321 | Dante Alighieri.......:- Poet 
1817-1883 | De Sanctis, Francesco. ...|Author 
1847-1897 | Ferrario, Galileo........ Scientist 
1842-1911 | Fogazzaro, Antonio Novelist 
1778-1827 |Foscolo, Ugo........ Poet 
1564-1642 | Galileo (G. Galilei) 

1737-1798 alvani, L 

1807-1882 | Garibaldi, Giuseppe 

1809-18. Giusti, Giuseppe. . 

1707-1793 | Goldoni, Carlo... 

1713-1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo... 


1626-1698 
1452-1498 
1835-1910 


Savonarola, Fra Girolamo} Preacher 
Schiaparelli, Giovanni. ...| Astronomer 


1818-1878 |Secchi, Angelo,......... Astronomer 
1729-1799 ‘|Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... Scientist 
643-1737 |Stradivari, Antonio...... iolin maker 
1692-1770 Fe ee Doe ih irae viet 
36 eitaeee oe 
Li Scientist 
1 2 fovanni..... Author 
.||1485-1533 Verrazzano, Giovanni Explorer 
1454-1512 Vespucci, Amerigo. .| Explorer 
1668-1744 Vico, Giambattista. Philosopher 


| (Scientist 


1745-1827 


Volta, Alessandro... . . 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 


Born|Died Born| Died 


Name 


Born| Died 


Name 


Name 


1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 
1387) 1455) Angelico, Fra 

1428} 1516) Bellini, Giovanni 
1598/1680) Bernini, Gian Lor. 
1445} 1510) Botticelli, Sandro 
1444/1514/Bramante, Donato 
1377|1446|Brunelleschi, Filippo 
1697/1768) Canaletto (Canale) 
1757|1821|)Canova, Antonio 
1500|1571/Cellini, Benvenuto 
1240|1302|Cimabue, Giovanni 
1489/1534|Corregio, Antonio da 1826 
1397| 1482) Della Robbia, Luca 
1486] 1531/Del Sarto, Andrea 
1386] 1466| Donatello, Donato 


1827) 1887|M 


1378) 1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 

1449) 1494) Ghirlandaio, Domenico 
1477| 1510} Giorgone 

1260] 1336} Giotto, 
1420) 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 
1406/1469/Lippi, F'ra Filippo 
1459/1504/ Lippi, Filippino 

angoni, Giuseppe 
1431/1506) Mantegna, Andrea 

1401) 1428) Masaccio, 

1475/1564) Michelangelo, Buonarotti 
1901| Morelli, 
1518] 1580/Palladio, Andrea 
1445/1523) Perugino, Pietro 
1720/1728) Piranesi, Giovanni 


1454/1513] Pinturiechio 
1483]1520fRaphael (Sanzio) 
1575|1642}Reni, Guido 
1615|1673}] Rosa, Salvator 
1460/1529|Sansovino, Andrew 
1486|1570}Sansovino, Jacopo 
1858)1899|Segantini, Giovanni 
1696|1770\Tiepolo, Giambattista 
1518]1594|Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1477|1576| Titian (Tiziano) 

1396) 1476|Uccello, Paolo . 
1511/1574) Vasari, Giorgio 
1528)|1588|Veronese, Paolo 

1435} 1488] Verocchio, Andrea 
1452|1519| Vinci, Leonardo da 


Angelo 


omenico 


Noted Swiss 


Born| Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name Vocation 
1807| 1873) Agassiz, Louis......... Scientist 1825| 1898) Mever, Conrad F.,.... Poet, Novelist 
1815} 1887)Bachnofen, Johann..... Jurist 1493| 1541) Paracelsus, Theophrastus| Science 
1808| 1881)Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar| Jurist 1746| 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H...|Educator 
1818] 1898|/Burkhardt, Jakob......|History 1712| 1778| Rousseau, Jean Jacques.|Author 
1509| 1564/Calvin, Jean: ......... Religion 1740| 1799|Saussure, Benedict Geology 
1787) 1875|Dufour, William Henri. |Soldier 1465| 1522|Schiner, Mathias. Religion 
1828| 1910|)Dunant, Henri rn Humanitarian 1845| 1924/Spitteler, Karl.... Poetry 

848] 1931|Forel, A Sociology 1766| -1817|Stael, Madame de Fiction 
1745| 1832) Fussli, Heinrich History 1799| 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe.....| Writer 
1797| 1854/Gotthelf, Jeremias .| Fiction 1797| 1847|Vinet, Alexandre.......|Poetry, Phil. 
1708| 1777) Haller, .-| Physician 1417} 1490|Von Flue, Nikolas.....|Patriot 
1819} 1890)|Keller, Gottfried....... Poet, Novelist|| 1825} 1899|Welti, Emile..... ooo. | Jurist 
1741| 1801|Lavater, Johann K.....|Author 1484| 1531|Zwingli, Ulrich........ Religion 
“ SWISS PAINTERS 

Born) Died Name Born| Died Name Born; Died Name 
1831] 1910/Anz.<?, Albert 1741) 1825) Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. 1828} 1905|Koller, Rudolt 
1828} 1890|Bocion, fF. L. D. 1813) 1871) Girardet, Charles 1702} 1798)Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1827| 1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1806] 1874} Gleyre, Charles 1794| 1835|Robert, Leopold 
1850} 1921) Burnand, Eugene 1736| 1813) Graff, Anton 1862) 1912|Welti, Albert 
1810] 1864:Calame, Alexandre 1853! 1918] Hodler, Ferdinand 


Poets Laureate 

There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VII (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, .who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619)... Sir 
William: D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 


of England 


Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of ap- 
pointment,.- when known, have been: Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
Lite the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
er, 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913’ (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 
D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by 
some the natural ‘son) of William Shakespeare, 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare aled, 


1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 


fia ee 


oe ae ee ee oe ee 


1824/1889|}Allingham, Wm. ~ 1 1872; Lever, Charles 

1832/1916 maonke. Stopford A. 1797| 1818 Lover, Samuel | 1867)1 

1846|1870}Casey, John K. . })1879)1949 ee. Robert 1 1 

Dowden, Edward ns 1933) Moore, meet 1751/1281 

728|1774| Goldsmith, Oliver 1852) Moore, Thomas 806 

1852)1932/G ys tauy 1s28 1862/O’Brien, Fitz James 

1861/1931 tin _K Tynan |/1844/1881/0 an Arthur [1871/1 

1882)1941| Joyce, James 1879/1916) Pearse, 652 
1830 cao Joyee, Robt. D. 1837 ae Plunkett, Joseph 

é 189f 1917|Ledwidge, Francis 1784/1835/Raftery, Anthony 1 


oe AE ta 


RCA ee Ce Ss 


Spanish Authors: Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


1547} 1616)Cervantes, Miguel de 1817}1 Zorilia y Moral, 
1561/1627)Gongora y A teaa 1 Valera y Alcala 


1332)1407/| Lopez = Ayala 1562) 1635/V C io, 1833 1891/2 ¥ 
re 1458) Lo) a iendoza 1579) 1644/ Velez er tes L. 1 1906  Pereds, Jose Maria de 
440|1479 ee = Torse 1580) 1639! Ruiz de Alareén, J. 1 1870) Becquer, Gustavo 
. 1510) Rojas, Fer o de 1580) 1645} Quevedo y Vill . F.- 1) 2843) 1920) Peres jas, 
1503|1536|Garcilaso de la Vega acne a Calderén de la 1852 1921) Pardo Bazan, Emitis 
1503) 1541)V aes. Juan de 60/1828/ Fernandez de Moratin |/1853)1 Armando Palacio Valdes 
1510/1566) R Lope de ifr 1857|Quintana, Manuel Jose |} 1807/1928) Blasco Ibanez, V 
1528/1591 PS uis de 1796/1877/Fernan Caballero 189911 Federico Garcia Lorea 
1533/1594|Ercilla-y Zuniga 1803/1839 Heredia y Campuszano : 
SPANISH PAINTERS 
1786\1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 1815/1894) Madrazo, Federico 11520; 1590)Sanchez Tonso 
1601|1667/Cano, Alonzo 1309/1886 586) Morales, ee de. 1863 1923'Sorolla Sorotia Bastian 2 
1641/1685|Carreno de Miranda 1618/1682) Murillo, 1548} 1614) Theotocopu DW mM Deas 
-1600/1680/Espinosa, Jacinto de 1551/1609 Pantola’ arin C Crus, Juan |] feo (El Greco) 
1746|1828 Goya y Lucientes, F. 1597/1628|Ribalta, Francisca.de || 1599/1660/ Velasquez. Diego 
1838/1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 1588 1656) Ribera. Jose {1870} 1945) Zuloaga, [gnac 
1630|1691/Leal Valdes. Juan |teraliz00|Roldan, Pedro ee 
Painters of the Netherlands 
DUTCH | 1626! 1679) Steen, Jan | | 1605) 1638 Brouwer, To 
/1617) 1681) Terboreh, Gerard | 1olt 1684/Coques, Gonzales 
1460) 1516} Bosch, Hieronymus |1627/ 1690! V Van der Meer, Jan | 1648) 1727 Huysman, Cornelis 
1636/1676) Bosch, Jacob van den 1656) 1706) Van der Meer, Jan lose 1ese|Huvaman” Jacob 
1410) 1475) Bouts, Dirk | (Jr) 11593) 1678) Jordaens, Jacob 
1605/1691) Cuyp, Albert |1633)170 Vandervelde, Wm. | 1478/1533) Mabuse, Jan 
1613) 1680) Douw, Gerard Hed 1672) Vandervelde, Adr. 1460) 1531) Matsys, Quentin 
1614) 1654! Fabricius, Carel 1853} 1890) Van Gogh, Vincent |) 4835) 1495 Memling, Hans 
1440) 1482) Goes, Hugo van der |1596) | 1656; Van Goyen, Jan 1512) 1576) Moro, Anth 
1584/1666) Hais, Frans | 1494, 1533) Van Leyden, Lucas |1577|/ 1640 Rubens, Peter Paul 
1638/1709) Hobbema, Meindert 1632) 1675|V ermeer, Jan 1579 1657|Snyders, Frans 
1632|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de |1582| 1689 Teniers, David 
1682) 1749) Huysum, Jan van FLEMISH 1610 1694 Teniers, David @) 
1610/1685) Ostade, Adr, van : 1599/1641 Van Dyek, Anthony 
1625|1654/ Potter, Paul |1675}1715) Bosch, B. van den 11366) 1426 Van Eyek, Hubert 
1607} 1669) Rembrandt van Rijn He 1569) Brueghel, Pieter 1386, 1440) Van Eyck’ Jan 


1625/1681' Ruysdael, Jacob 68/1625) Brueghel, Jan 


11399) 9/1464 Werden, Rogier LA . 


Neted Poles 
Born|Died Name | Vocation || Born |Died Name Vocation 
Ss eS | ——— > |__| —___ 
41333) 1370|Casimir the Great. Diplomat 1860; 1941 Paderewski, Ignace........ 
1810) 1849|Chopin, Fryderyk. |, Composer | 1748 | 1779 Pulaski, Casimir ‘ Seas 
966| 1025/Chrobry, Boleslaw. . -||Statesman || 1868) 1925)/Reymont, Wladyslaw 
1473} 1543|Copernicus, Nicholas... ... || Scientist | 1862} 1946} Rosenthal. Moriz. 
1373} 1399\Jadwiga, Queen........... er 1563) -1612|Skarga, Piotr... .. 
ee aoe oneal reap ae |Welter io He Sienkiewicz, Henry .|N 
osciuszko, Tadeus’...... ler 1 Se N Curie 
-1786| 1861|Lelewel, Joachim.......... |Historian || 1642 — ee . 
1839} 1895/Matejko, Jan............. | Painter 1755 Staszye, "Sanita * 
1798| 1855| Mickiewicz, Adam... >)... | Poet 869 1807 pes Spi 
1867; 1946|Moscicki, Ignace. |... 1... \Statesman | 1542 1605) Zamoyski, re S Seine ees -+. 1S 


Thomas Nast, famous American cartoonist (1840-1902) was responsible for the two pop! - 

tee bole oe apc pense ars Weekly, Now 7 181, os ger and the Democratic Senkey es 
rst in Harper’s Wee ov 74. The donke pear ‘toon 

15, 1870 entitled ‘‘A Live Jackass Kicking a Dead Lion,’ t eaoeen tae es ag 


in which h resen' 
attacking Edwin M. Stanton after his death. ch paw ted the Demmocraue arene 
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Noted Ukrainians 


- : - oJ 


EEE ——————————————E 
1881. 1946. Bohomolets, Alexander . | Pathologiet _... 1709 Mazeppa, Ivan 
$556 1916 Franko, Iwan_....-..- Pot 11842 1912 Lysenko, Nicholas. Composer 
18% 1934 Hrushevsky, Michael... Historian 1872 1926 Petiura, Simon... Statesman : 
...| 1657 Knmetaiteky, Bohdan. . Statesman 1814 1861 Shevchenko, Taras. [Poet 
17@ 123% Kotlyareveky, ivan.... Poet - 1671 1936 Stefanik, Vaeell..-- .- \Novelist ; 
1445. 1912 Koteyeneky, Mienaci_ | Novelist 41871 (1912)Ukrainks, Lesya....-~.- Port 


YESS 1942 Adamowsss, T..\PA | 17991861 Lipineki, Kari + | Pol. 1/1415 1894 \Sivori, Ern...-./Ttal. 
1445 1938 Auer, Leap. ae {17221793 Nardini, P....- Ital. | 17641659 Spohr, Louis... -jGer 
1876 Bockim. oo oh , Ital. 1692,1776 Tartini, Gius.-. .|Ttal 
1826 1481/ Vienxtemps, H-.|Belg 
1753 1824 Viotti, Jean... -'ital. ) 
1825 16289 W ieniawaski,H.. |Pol. 
1845 1908 Wiibelmnj, A.-. .\Ger 
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, OF 440192; BUG. Wails (d. 1946) £59,211, or $227,082: G. EK. Chester- 
ws estate were also valued at the $4.00 rate, it would amount 


Composers of Operatic, ie Rep and Vocal Music 


tise Adolphe me 
Albert, ‘Euge 
Arditi, oa 

Arne ae 


Cay ee 


Benoit, Pierre L. L. (18 
Berg, Alban (1885- ds) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803- -1869) 
Binder, Karl (016 1836- 1894) 
mder, Kar 
Bishop, Henr: “('786-1950) 
Bizet, lacptces (4a38-18 5) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
aaa Prsueais: a ae 715-1834) 
ito, Arrigo 
Bond, Baers Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829- 19077) 


pina Jules (1830-191 01) 
Colerid, gels S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (tee -1904) 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Sheree (1668-1733) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. $1883- -1918) 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf ee 1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano wae 1848) 
Doppler, ‘Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. eek -1892) 
Dubois, Francois C. T, (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred ant 1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-193 

Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806- 1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. f 845-1924) 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822- -1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, meeeeaneae (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. antes 1878) 
Gay, John (1685- t3 

Geisier, “Paul (1856- 1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomélli,Geminiano (1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Gloyer, John W. (1815-1900) 


- Jonas, Emile 


Gluck, Christoph W. 
Siti eo 
Goldbeck, Robert sef508) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gers A Gilda 
Charles" 1818-1893) 
ae Edouard (1822-1893) 


ori 

Ww D 

Hadley, Henry K. (1871-1937) 
Halevy, Jaci ues F. Site Reo 


Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-190 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Jo - (1805-1 
Haydn, Tohaan i (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Jose 1732-1809) 
Hen Wie 


Hewitt, James 
Hiller, "Ferdi (1811- ayes) 
Hiller; Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans ( 1852-1921 L 
Huber, Joseph Gaa7-t 
Humperdinck. Engelb. ete 1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Tvanoff,. Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg arr 
1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir ee 1894) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-194 
Kiel, Friedrich vere 1888) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolp he (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T, eae -1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V, A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, ‘Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustay (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre C. (1832- 1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncayallo, Ruggiero Mane 1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F, (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. peak 1888) 


(186i- ae 
Luders,’ Gustav rsh (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632. 1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir Geor; eae 1887) 
Machado, ‘Augusto 1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Geis i Nein 1921) 
Mangold, Karl (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filip, 10 Kae poe 
Maretzek,’ Max Po. 

Mariani, Angelo tiga2 oay3) 
Marty, Georges EB. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo 1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F, M. 1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. FP, (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, ‘Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante,Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791- nee) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854- a 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839- 81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A, ee 1791) 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter ( 1191-18") 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor EH. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 


et 


: Strauss, 


co! 
Pinsu Ciro (1829-1888 
Plan Lael monet SI) ee 


Ple I. J. (1757- sine Oe 
Ponchielli ees 
Poniatowski, Saseph M, “ae ) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834 

Pratt, Sisas G. Gesnine 
Prevost, Eugene P. Seep 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924 
Purcell, Henry Fie ts 
Rachmaninoff, (1873-1943) 
Ravel, Maurice Sais. 1937) 
Reber, Napoleon H. Sites: 

i ladimir I. (1866 
Rehbaum, eh gens (1835-1918 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Beinrich (1885- 1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, pibietore yee 
Reyer, Louis E tn 1823 

Ricci, Federico 
Rimsky-Korsak 
Ritter, Alexander “(4893 1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro ch 1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, ry eres A) 
Schumann, Robert (1810 0-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston 
Severac, Deodat de 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1 78 5184) 
Sgambati, Giac, (1843-1 
Siboni, Erik A. W. ( 


mera (1784 =1859) 
Spontini, Gasp aro L. Ee TT4-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro 1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. 1825-1899) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870) 
Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur -(1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895 
Szymanowski, Karo) pees +1931) 
Tausig, ig tte -187 
Thalberg, S. (1812 ist 
Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. Sate 13a 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, eterI.(1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. G26 18=8ap 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753- aye24) 
Vivaldi, Antonio VA 1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert Cisse 16835 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William 1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v- (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F, (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E, (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) © 
Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Pigs 


BIZET, 1838-1875 
Procopio : 
Fair Maid of Perth 
Pearl Fishers 
GAETANO DONIZETTI, 
1797-1848 
Elixir of Love 
Lucrezia Borgia 
Maria Stuart 
Marino Faliero 
qutls di Lammermoor 
uughter of aie, Pesiment 


“Linda of Cham 


Don Pasquale 

CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
Faust 

Romeo and Juliet 

PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
L’Amico Fritz 

The Rantzau 

Iris 


TIsabeau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 
Herodiade 


on. 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
Don Quixote 
Cleopatra 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS 

MOZART, 1756-1791 

Abduction from the Harem 
Marriage of Figaro 


Principal Forei 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte | 
Magic Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 


La Boheme 

Manon Lescaut 

Tosca 

Madame Butterfly 

Girl of the Golden West 
La Rondine ‘ 
Sister Angelica 

Il Tabarro 

Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar’s Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
5 1835-1921 


Samson and Delilah 
Henry VIII 

Phyrne 

Helen 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barber of Seville 
Otello 

La. Cerentola 
acs 


mida 
Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 


Salome 
Elektra 
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Important Composers and their Operas 
Except for a ‘few well known operas, titles are in English. 


Woman withoué's Binds 
oman ut a 
Ariadne on Naxos ‘3 
Arabella 

Egyptian Helen 


PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893 


Undine 
Guardsman 
Eugen Onegin 
Maid of Orleans 
Mazeppa 

Pique Dame 
Tolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813-1901 
Aida 
cate 
on Boccanegra 
Macbeth <3 
Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 
nani 


Don Carlo 
Il Trovatore 
Masked Ball 
La Traviata 
Falstaff 


RICHARD WAGNER, 1813-1883 


Rienzi 

Flying Dutchman 

Tannhauser 

Meistersinger von Nuremberg 

Lohengrin ¥ 

Rheingold 

Valkyrie 

Siegfried 

Gotterdiammerung 
(Twilight of the Gods) 

Tristan and Isolde 

Parsifal 


Operas and their Composers 


Titles are chiefly in English. A few light. operas are included. 


L’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
Armida—Handel 
Armide—Gluck 

Bartered Bride—Smetana 
Bat (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 


* Beggar Student—Millocker 


Beggar’s Opera—Gay 
Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boceaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 
Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky 
Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 
Castor fl ae a ae 
Cendrillon—tsouard , 
Chimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 
Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocq 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz - 
Dead City—Kornenid 
Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbéer 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 
Fra Diavolo—Auber : 
Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 
Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber z 
Gioconda—Ponchielli 


Goyescas—Granados 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J,. Strauss 

Hamlet—Thomas 

Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Ta uc 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Jewess—Halevy. 

Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibés 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofiey 

Macbeth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 

Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 

Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 


Palestrina—Pfitaner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 

Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 

Peter Grimes—Britten 

Poor Jonathan—Millocker 

Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 

Prince Igor—Borodin 

Prophet—Meyerbeer 

Puritans—Bellini 

Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 

Resurrection—Alfano 

Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 

Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 

Rosamunde—Gialdini 

Rossignol—Stravinsky 

Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 

Ruy Blas—Marchetti 

Sakuntala—Alfano 

Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 

Schwanda the Bagpiper—Wein- 
berger 

Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 

Sonambula—Bellini 

Stradella—Flotow 

Sunken Bell—Respighi 

Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 

Teodora—Scarlatti 


-Tiefland—d’ Albert 


Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
_ Kaiser 
Vestal—Mercadante 

Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 

War & Peace—Prokofiev 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 


W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. 


Arthur S. Sullivan, 


composer, 1842-1900. 


Thespis, 1871 

Trial by Jury, 1875 

The Sorcerer, 1877 

H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


Patience, 1881 
Iolanthe, 1882 i 
Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1889 
The Gondoliers, 1889 

Utopia, Ltd.. 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 


wale ee —Moore 


wn i. the Valley—Kurt Weill | Man Without 


Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 


etzek 
Light from St. Agnes Harling 
Madeleine—Victor 


Herbert 
a Country— 


Nationality 
A.D. Explorer and Employer | BaSEOveryY 
VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Chris Wt Seep e . |Italian-Spanish.....-. San Salvador, Cay, Cuba, His- 
4 eee 1 ioe D een : Gi a Me 
’ se , part 1|Italian-Spanish....... ominica, : q 
1493 |Columbus’ second voyage, PD: ‘Dp: Seppe ie cr tas ited pea 
Santa , Virgin ds 
4404 |Columbus’ second voyage, part 2)Italian-Spanish......,|Jam near Cuba, fsle of 
Ieanan-spatish,._-..,/rvgfisa SOUS Amereen, mats 
} i d voyage... .....% Italian-Spanish....... rw erican 
1498 |Columbus es voyage NASER cult a Paria (Grlnoes River 
bus’ f h OF aise Soe Tt n-Spanish....... - Lue! uaDjJa oO! onduras, 
1502 |Columbus’ fourth voyag D: ‘Graciee 5 Ding Hoe ss. F 
$ gua, Puerto Bello, Almirante (isth- 
mus of Panama) 
meena tines Cc Breton Isl., Cape R: 
ROM ent WADOG..\) 6 so ain venela inne t n-English.......: ape Breton ; pe Race 
pias John and Sebastian Cabot......- Italian-English ...|Canada 
1500 |Pedro Alv. Cabral. ............ Portuguese.........- Brazil 
7500. |Vincente Pinzon..............- Spanish. ..,......:..}Brazil 
1500-1502 Gaspar Corte-Real............- Portuguese. .......%- Labrador 
1501 _|Rodrigo de Bastidas.......... SRDANISN Shes costes ss Central America 
anne 1308 Amerigo Vespucci. ............ Italian-Portuguese... .|South America 
513. |Vasco N.de Balboa............ Spanish. 7, scutes Pacific Ocean 
1313 Juan Ponce de Leon. .......... Spanish. ...,.. Florida 
Webi WIUAD Ce SOUS... .5 vce w eens Spanish . .|Rio de la Plata 
1519 |Alonso de Pineda. . |Spanish . .| Mouth of Mississippi 
1519 |Hernando Cortes. Spanish. . Mexico 


Hernando Magellan. 
1524 |Gio. da Verrazzano. 

1526—1527|Sebastian Cabot, . 
1531 + |Alfonso de Souza. 


Ttalian-French 
Itallan-Spanish . 
‘ Portuguese wee 


.|Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
. Atlantic Coast-New York harbor 
.|Rio de la Plata (river) 

.|Rio de Janiero (river) 


1532 |Francisco Pizzaro........... Pp ISDANISA, Takin nes Peru 
1534 Jacques Cartier... 2.6... es. ANON.) Aa sisie ets Canada, Mont Real 
15386 |Pedro de Mendoza............. NNANIshi.,= ees Vee Buenos Aires (river) 
1539 Francisco de Ulloa............. SPANISH, Foy Sie wee California coast 
1539 1541 Hernando de Soto, ............ DADS Nin wh A SKIES Mississippi River 
1539 {Marcos de Niza............... Bpanish |S ss ken ee Southwest (now U. 33 
1540 |Francisco V, de Coronado,...... SDATISHS. tek och ce esct Southwest (now U.S, 
1540 |Hernando d’Alarcon........... Spanien: ..% oi. feos kale Colorado River 
1540 |Garcia de L. Cardenas...,..... Spanish wena.» eaien Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
1541 |Francisco de Orellana,......... Spenisiiy s Mo sanio. ee Amazon River 
1542 |Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo.,...... Portuguese-Spanish , . San Diego harbor 
1665 |Pedro Menendez,.............. Spanish . (St, Augustine 
ats Pedro Marquez... ........00005 Spanish Chesapeake Bay 
1576 |Martin Frobisher SS, veto e Cease Tera English Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 
1577-1580|Francis Drake...............0+ English California coast 
1582. |Antonio d’ Espejo. ............ Spanish, . Southwest (named New Mexico 
1602 |Bartholomew Gosnold,........, English. ..|Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
1603-1609/Samuel de Champlain. ......... French .|Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
1604 |Samuel de Champlain French Mt. Desert Island _ 
1607 |Capt. John Smith. English . Atlantic coast 


1609-1610)Henry Hudson......... 


i English-Dut 


Hudson River: Hudson’s Bay 


1669-1682) Robert Cavalier de la Sall rerich.... V2 St. Lawrence to Gulf 
1673 |Louis Jolliet—Jacques Marqu French. ».5 . Vere er bear bes River 
1680| jLouis Hennepin............... Brenchy varus 5 a St. Anthony 
ee VIG IS LOTUS «eis vieiev ons nngins Danish-Russian...... Berins "Steatt 
wet |V.de la Verendrye..........7 :.,,./Canadian Red River, Lake Winnepeg 
Riaie VOUS Bering. 2. seven cee Danish-Russian Alaska 
1769 |Gaspar de Portola............. Spanish Golden Gate Bay 
1778 |Capt. James Cook. .. 2.2... 0. English Canadian west coast 
1792) |George Vancouver, 2. ........55 English Canada west coast 
OD eH RODERGAGTAY 0 evs cle ge tie tas AMEOFOAR a. slew ws Columbia River 
1793 |Alexander Mackenzie.......... Pmgliahs Ocat cots © Canadian west 


Did Norsemen Discover Western Hemisphere Before Columbus? 


Discovery of the present North American sea- 
coast by Norsemen from Greenland in 1,000 A. D. 
and after rests on Norse sagas. Leif Ericsson, son 
of Eric the Red, sailed west with 35 men and in- 
vestigated an island and mainland seen several 
years before by another Norseman, Bjarni, These 
are believed to have been Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. A study of the geography in the sagas has 
led some scholars to think Leif, his brother Thor- 
wald and other Norsemen sailed down the coast 
to Cape Cod, Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. 
An 1lth century manuscript by Adam of Bremen 


mentions Vinland, sometimes identified as Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Several rocks are said to have 


=e 


te rca open What are ms ta 


runic inscriptions, notably Dighton Rock, in Taun- ~ 


ton River, near Berkeley, Mass.; some call the 
markings Indian symbols. The Old Stone Tower at 
Newport, used as a mill by Gov. ‘Benedict Arnold 
in the 17th century, is held to resemble ancient 
Norse churches and to antedate colonial settle- 
ments. There is no positive proof of Norse land- 
ings in America but statues and murals commemo- 


rate Ericsson and his legend always has been 
popular. 


; Baltimo ‘ 
. oeie-s. New York, N. ¥. 
Stella......-.-|New York, N. 


ly neia, Spain...... 
...|Salt Lake City, Utah. . 
.-.| New Orleans, 


.-|Amsterdam, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N.Y 
Calif. 777 


|Britton, Barbara. . 
Broderick, Helen 


, Smiley. 


‘ohn, Jr.. (Beverly Hills, Calif...| 1932/|/Byington, Spring... 
Barrym Lionel... . |Philadeiphia, P: 1878 Cc 
!” Barthelmess, 1897 || Cabot, Bruce... Carisbad,; N. Mex... 
- Bartholomew, Freddie.|London, ns a 1924 |\Gaesar, Sid......-... |; Yonkers, N. Y- 
Barton. James Gloucester, N. J......| 189€ {Cagney James New York, N. ¥ 
Basle, Count (Wm.).. Bank, N. J 1906'C rn, Louis New York, N. Y...- 


Christians, M 
Christie, Audrey. 
Claire, Ina...... 
Clark, Bobby. 3 
Clark, Dane 
Clarke, Philip’ Norman 
Clayton, Bessie. 
Clift, Montgomery... ay 
seed Andy 


, Lee J.. 
Goburn, Charles D. 
Coca, Imogene....... 
Coghlan, Junior...... 
Colbert, Claudette. ... 
Collier, Constance. . . 
Collier, Jr., William... 
Collinge, Patricia. .; . 
Collins, Jose. ,... 
Collins, Ray.... 
Colman, Ronald 


Compton, Fay 
Conklin, Chester 
Conklin, Peggy... 


Olde CS 
Cook, Donald 
Cooper, Gary........ 
Cooper, Gladys...... 
Cooper, Jackie....... 
Cooper, Melville..... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble 
Corbett, Lenora. 
Corey, Wendell. ..... 

Cornell, Katharine... 
Cortez, Ricardo...... 
Costello, Dolores... .. 
Costello, Lou 


sees 


Crabbe, Larry eae 
Craig, James... 
Crain, Jeanne. . 

Crawtord, Broderick. 
Crawford; Joan 
Crisp, Donald..... 1. 
Cromwell, Richard. . . 
Crooks, Richard...... 
Crosby, Bing (Harry). 
Crosby, Bob 
Cross, 
Cugat, Xavier 


Cummings, Constance. 
Cummings, Robert... 
Cummins, Peggy 
Curtiz, Michael. : >). : 
Curtis, Tony......... 


Dagmar. ..... 


Damaronei Waiter J. 


~| Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘| Canonsburg, Pa 


Omaha, Nebr..... ai 
Blairgowrie, Scotland. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


..|Hucknall, England... 
.| New York, N 


Macon, (Ga wce. alae 
,|Philadelphla, Pa... ... 
New Haven, Conn.... 
Windsor, a tae 
New York, IN Sax. 
Dublin, Iréland. 
London, England 
Sacramento, Calir, . 


.| Richmond, England. 


Boston, Mass.... 
(London, England. Baus 
Oskaloosa, Iowa.:.... 


‘| Dobbs Ferry Ny & aS 


New York, N. Y..... 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Chicago, STS heal 
Helena, Mont.. os 
Lewisham, En; land. . 
Los Angeles, alit, 


London, England..... 
| London, England..... 
alae Mass..... 
Berlin, Germany.:... 
Vienna, Austria...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Paterson, N, J 
Petersburg, Va. . 
Teddington, Englan 
Oakland, Calif. . 

N ashville, Ten 
Barstow. Calif 

‘| Philadelphia, Pa. g 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
London, England..... 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 


Trenton, N. J ait 
Tacoma, Wash....... 
Spokane, Wash....... 


New York, N.Y... 
Barcelona, Spain. .... 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Joplin, Mo.......... 
Prestatyn, N. Wales. . 
Budapest, Hungary... 
New York, N. Y. 


Huntington, W. Va.:. 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
New York, N 


:| Philadelphia, Pa...) ! 


Paris, France. ....... 
. ‘Breslau, Prussia...... 


ee 


tit Y 


— 


wee eeeee 


10||\Dean, Eddie........- 
1927||De Camp, 
— De Corky, Yvonne. - 
ioai Defauw, Desire... ... 
Pe ot coal See se 

eHaven, Glori a 

1889||De Havilland, Olivia.” Tokyony 
1923||De Luca, ane, Gio: .|Rome, I 


Birmingham, England. 


levy, B 


20|| Donnelly, Ruthe.se. 


88/}|Dumbrille, Douglass. . 


Duncan, Mary....... 
Dunean, Todd....... 
Duncan, Vivian,..... 
Dunham, Katherine. . 
Dunn, E 


Dvorak, Anb........ 
kK 


Edwards, Joan,...... 
Edwards, Ralph...... 
Ria Marta...... 
ers, Sally. ciacdesiaei 
Eldridge, Frorencs: oe 
Ellington, Duke...... 
Elliott, vee 
Ellis, Mar: 


Ellison, James, oso. 
Elman, Mischa....... 
Elsom, Isubel........ 
Emerson, Faye....... 
Enesco, Georges..... . 
Erikson, Leif. 
Errol, 


07 
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Erwin, Stuart........ 
Etting, Ruth......... 
Evans, Dale.;...... 
Evans, Madge....... 
Evans, Maurice. ... 

Evelny, Judith... 
Eythe, William 


F 
Fabray, Nanette... 


.|Uvalde, Tex... 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
phy ee Hol 


H 
Hamilton, Ont., Vans. 
Luttrellyille, Va... 


.|Los Angeles, Calit: 


Danville, Ky... 2.025 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


Noulsvie Ry 
New York, 


Shanghal, China.. 
Providence, R. T 


Merine, Calo 


New 
Na Ne Vig 
Washington, D. con 
Pattonsburg, Mo..... 
New York, N. Y..... 
New York, N. 
Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
Talnoye, Russia...... 
Chesterton, Pr eaenes 
Elizabeth, La...... 
Dorohoi, gaa 
Alameda, ( So aS pele 
Sydney, N 
Squaw Valley, 
David City, Nebr. 


New York, N. ¥ 


aK Dorchester, England, . 
. /Seneca, N 


Dake: 
MALS PB. os: ees cealete 


../San Diego, Calif...... 


.|New York, 
.|Barcelona, Spain... 


Fitzgerald, Geraldine. . 
, -| Noreatur, Cae 
. | Hamar, Norway.. pennre a 


Fitzgerald, Pegeen. 
_ Flagstad, Kirste 


‘*/Grand islana, Nebr... 


Fontaine, Joan....... 
Fontanne, Lynn. 
Fonteyn, Margot 


:|Seotland 
.| Villette, Paris, France. 


Garner, Peggy Ann.+: 
Garrett, Bett 
Garrick, John 
Gatroway, Dave 
Garson, Greer........ 
Gaxton, Bi ae aot tVare 


Gerhardt, Elena. . 
ni, Dusolina 


Gihierstoove: The 
Great (Peary, Hal) . 


ea i hia alll | 


_ Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


‘|San Francisco, gust. 
, | Lafayette, “Ind. 


Rie cago, 
. |New Rochelle, N. Y. 


INe, Vieare sie 


Mamaroneck, N. 


see 


‘|Seattle, Wash...../../.. 


Boston, Pepa iy a vfasle ls 


New York, N. Y. 


se etee 


Troy, N. Y. 
Dublin, Treland. .. 
Kans. ae 


Portland, Maine.. 


. | London, ‘England... 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Ireland 


Tokyo, Japan....... 


.|London, England 


Boston, Mass........ 
rd City, OKla...:. 
urlington, Lowa, 


: Balinese, Mad fonts 


Grenola, Kans. 


te eeee 


.|Boonton, N. J 


,|Milan, Italy 


. .| Brooklyn, 'N. ¥ 


{|Pniladelphia, Pa 
- |New York, N.¥ 
,|Frankfort, Ind. . 


_.|Patten, Maine. 
.|New York, N. Y. 


sp Paterson, N. J. 
. | Prague, Austria! 


Rock Island, I. ..... 


Cadiz, Ohio 


Oklahoma Gity, Okla: 
Terre Haute, In 
Belfast, Ireland 


Zurich, Switzerland... 
Stockholm, Sweden... 


‘*|Aberdeen, Seotland... 
| |Smithfield, N. C 


Long Island, N. *? 
New York, N. Y:.... 
Grand Rapids, Minn.. 
Canton, Ohio 


Co: Down, No. Ireland 
San Francisco, Calif... 


Aarhus, Denmark 


Leipzig, Germany.... 
Philadelphia, Pa,..... 
Tekamah, Nebr...... 


New York, N. Y 


..|London, Engiand..... 
. .| Lyons, France 
.|Recanati, Italy.. 


San Leandro, Calif.... 


Gilmore, Margalo....|London, England..... 
Gish, Dorothy.......|Massillon, Ohio..... o 
Gish, Lillian.........|/Springfield, Ohio..... 
Givot, George........|/Omaha, Nebr........ 
Gleason, Helen....... New York, N. Y....: 
Gleason, James....... New York. N. Y....- 
Goddard, Paulette....| Great Neck, N. Y.... 
Godfrey, Arthur......|New York, N D as 
Golden, John. ...... New York: rains 
Goldman, Edwin. -| Louisville, By Tee te AEN 


Goldwyn, Samuel. . 


../ Warsaw, Poland..... 


1904 
1901 


Name | 


Goodrich, Edna...... 
Goosens, MLEON ews kane 
ieee Hugene. odie 
Gordon, B 


Greenstreet, Sydney. . 
Greenwood, Charlotte. 
Griffith, Gorinne..... 
Griffith; armen 

Guizar, Tito 


Hayden, Russell,.... ‘ 
Hayden, Sterling 
Hayes, George 
Hayes, Helen..;..... 
Hayes, Peter Lind... 
Hayes, Roland 
Haymes, Dick....... 
Hayward, Louis...... 
Hayward, Susan...... 
Hayworth, Rita 
Hearn, Eddie,. 
Hearn, Lew 


Hepburn, Katharine. . 
Herbert, Evelyn...... 
Herbert, Hugh 
Herman, Woody 
Hersholt, Jean 


Heyes, Herbert....... 
Hickman, Howard.... 
pecans (Loretta 

fillliard, Hrnest. 2... ; 
Hilliard, Harriet...... 


Hiller. Wendy... ...- 
Hindemith, Paul 
Hines, Elizabeth 
Hitchcock, Alfred 


| EXebart, Rose. 


Hobbes, Halliwell, 


:.|Folkestone, E 
.|New York, N. 


.|Goettingen, Germany, 
.|Boston_ Mass 


.|Keyport, N. J. 


. .|Linton, Ind 
;|Lineoln County, Okla... 
.|Huyton, England..... 


‘|Vadi 


Golschmann, Vladimir} Paris, prance hem acer Tt 
9||Goodmar, Benny.....|Chi 


ee sasee 


:|Canterbury. anal 


Melbourne. Australla. 


Baltimore, Md.......| i 


New York, N. Y..... 
Plymouth, England. . 
Sandwich, Kent, Eng.. 
Philadelphia Pa..... 


teen eewe 


«|New York, N. Y 


nr. San Francisco, Go 
Lynn, Mass..... 


“| Wahoo, Nebr. i 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Newport, Wales...... 
Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 
Atlanta, Ga,.... 


¥. 
Grosse Pte Park, Mich. 


Edgerten, Mo,..-.... 


.|San Francisco, Calif 
.|San Francisco, Calif. 


County Cork, Irelan 
London, England. 
Stockholm, Swede 
Red Oak, Iowa 
Rock Island, Ill 


.|Douglas, Kansas 
.|Seattle, Wash. 


Creston, Iowa........ 


Montelair, N. J...... 
Wellsville, N. Y...... 
Washington, D.C. 
lee aoe: Calif. ; 


Buenos Aires, Arg’ tina 
Johannesburg, af Afi 
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Hartford, Conn...... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 
Milwaukee, Wis....., 


.|Cedar Rapids, Towa... 


Los Angeles, Calif 
London, pea 


er, oa 
Columbia, Mo.. 


York, N. Y 
‘'Strattord, England.. 


.|Cedartown, 
New York, N.¥..... 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


San Francisco, 


.|Hollidaysburg, Aa 


Horton, Ed. verett. 
Housman, “lee 
Howard, Euaene - 
Howard, Tom. . 


y 
Husing, Edw. B: (Ted) 
ae ape Jouepuine 
Hutton, Betty 
Hyams, Leila. 


I 
Tnescort, Frieda...... 


Janney, Leon........ 
Janney, William. 
Janssen, Werner 
Jarrett, Art... 
Jean, Gloria. . 
Jeffreys, Anne. 
Jenkins, Allen, . 


‘|New York, N.Y: 


‘|Buffalo, N.Y, 
.|Goldsboro, N. om 


.|Lanecaster, Mo 


Louisville. Ky...... 


.|Newtonville, Mass 


BE} 
New York, 


Edinburgh, Scotland. . 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. s 
Valencia, Spain. Se ete caret 


rd. Sisitie 
Lansbury, Angela... . 
Lanza, Mario........ 
Larrimore, Francine. . 
Larsen-Todsen, Nanny 


Sta 
Laurl-Volp. Giacom 
Lawford, Peter 


..|Hot Se Ark... 
. | York vill ae 


Jepson, Helen. . Titusville; Pa...).... 1906||Lawrence, Gertrude...|London, England 
Jeritza, Maria... Brunn, Austria....... 1895||Lawrence, Marjorie...|Vietoria, Australia 
Jessel; George........ New York, wy Rs a 1898||Lawton, Frank....... London, England...) 
Jewel, Isabel......... Shoshone, Wyo,......|....- Laye, Evelyn........ London, England,....| 1900 
Johnson, Kdward..... Guelph, Ont., "Cannda: 1881||Lebedeff, Ivan....... Uspoliai, Lithuania...| 1899 
Johnson; Harold (Chic)|Chicago, Ill......... ‘| 1895/| Lederer, Francis...... Prague, Czecho-Slov..| 1906 
Johnson, Rita........ Worcester, Sat ia pte | evetecett Lee, Canada......... New York, N. Y.....| 1907 
Johnson, Van.i...... Newport, Re Mceie oih| SOR rap b's Cees oo Harriman, Tenn......| 1911 
Johnston, Johnny... .|St. Louis, Mo........ 1916||Lee, Gypsy Rose..... Seattle, Wash.......,| 1914 
Jones, Alian......... Scranton, PAs. .'0 6 se suiten oe (Rose Louise Hovick) 
Jones, Jennifer....... Tulsa, Okla.....-.... TOTS Pep Tila rt ca wees New York. N. Y. 
Jones, Spike... 2.22! Long Beach, Calif 1911]|Leeds, Andrea. 
Jordan, Dorothy. Clarksville. Tenn,.... 1908 LeGallienne, Eva..... London, England..... 
Jordan (see MoUEE, Fibber and Molly) Lehmann, Lotte... ... Perleberg, Germany... 
Jory, Victor...... . Dawson, Yukon, Can,.| 1902//Leigh, Janet......... M Calif 
Joslyn, Allyn........ Milford, Pac\ ase s\e's sic Leigh, Vivien........ 
Joyce, Brenaa........ Kansas City, Kans Leinsdorf, Erich...) .. 
Judge, Arline........ Bridgeport, Conn, , Leontovitch, Eugenie. 

K Le Roy, Mervyn..... 
Kabibble, Ish. ....... Pennsylvania. ....... Leslie, Joan...... 
_ (Mervin A. Bogue) Lester, Jerry.. 
Kappel, Gertrude.... .|Germany Levene, Sam. . 


Karloff, Boris. 
Karns, Roscoe. 
Kay, Beatrice. 
Kaye, Danny. 
keane, Robt. Emmett 
Kearns, Joseph........ 
iceating, TOW sis cou ase 
Keaton, Buster....... 
Keeler, Ruby, ss... 
Keene, STNG TE i crasedotees te 
ReeiGH, Tan... 004.2 


Kelly, EIN ENOY.6 Fs ane 
Kelly, Patsy 
PROILY, CPA. voip ccala’e 
Kelsey, Fred A....... 
Kennedy, Arthur... .. 
Kennedy, Madge..... 
Kent, Robert........ 
Kenton, Stan........ 
Kenyon, Doris....... 
Kerr, Deborah....... 
Kerr, Geofirey....... 
Kerrigan, J, M..ae... 


London, England 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
New York, N. ¥ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. < 
Salt cake City, Utah.. 


Leyant, Oscar 
Levey, Ethel. . 
Lewis, Diana. 
Lewis, Jerry. . 
Lewis, Monica... 


1907|| Lewis, Ted.......... 
New York 'Y.....| 1902]|Lewis, Vera....2 21... New York, N. Y. 
Pickway, Karis Sears Riere 1896|| Lightner, Winnie..... Greenport, N. Y 
Halifax, GN S53 la ccketiens 1909|| Lillie, Beatrice....... Tr 
New York, N. Vea 1904||}Linden, Eric.......... 
Boston, Mass....... 1899}| Lindsay, Howard..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1912|| Lindsay, Margaret... . Dubuque, ‘Towa 
Lowell, Mass......... 1921|| List, Emanuel........ Rome, Italy 
Brooklyn, N. ¥...... |... List, Eugene... .. 1... (Calfornia ates 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.).... 1899 Lister, exantts Silepad London, England 
Sandusky, Ohio. .....| 1884||Litel, Joh .|Albany, Wis 


Worcester, Mass. .... 
Chicago, TL). Meares ave 


Hartford, Conn....... 1890 
Wichita, ‘Kans. Lestat 1912 
Syracuse, N. ¥....... 1897 
Helensburgh, ‘Bostiand 1921 
London, England.,..,| 1895 
Dublin, Irelana......' 1887 


Littlefleld,. Catherine... 
Littlefield, Lucien. 
Livingstone, Mary... 
Lloyd, Doris......... 


Lockhart, Gene 
Lockhart, June 
Lockwood, Margaret... 


I 893 
London, "Ont., Canada’ ae 
New York, N. ¥ 192, 


Karachi,, India 


19T6 


ee 


rad ee 
‘ ‘ 


Lyon, Ben..... Saeiereore Atlanta, (een Ree 
B New York, N. Y..... 
MacBride, Donald....|Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MacDonald, Jeanette. 
MacGrath, Leueen. . 
Mack, Helen. iscsaus 
Mackaill, Dorothy... 
MacKellar, Helen. 
MacKenna, Kenneth... 
MacLane, Barton.... 
MacMahon, Aline.... 
MacMurray. Fred. 
MacRae, Gordon 
Madison, Noel. . 
Mahoney, Will. . 
Main, Marjorie. 
Mannering, Mar: 3 
March, Fredric....... 
Mack, Gilbert........ 


allaHeu, Aubrey... ..|Liverpool, "England. . 
Malo, Gina.......... Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
BOs a Saba ei eines Mexico City, Mexico 
Maguire. Mary....... Melbourne. Australia, 
ey WORD. citeisrere ox ae: Calif. 3... 


Marshall, Everett... . 
Marshall. Herbert: .. - 


Martin, AT We oorintc Steubenville, Ohio 
Martin, Mary........ Weatherford, Texas 
Martin, Tony........ land, Calif....... 
Martinelli, Cosel, Montagnana, Italy 
Martini, Nino.......: Aaa ead Ttaly.....5.. 


Martino-Rossi, Gius.. 
Marvenga, Ilse...... 

Marx, Arthur (Harpo)|New York, N. Y 
coe Herbert seen New oe ae ee 


ELON OT ies vrei ois 
-/Toronto, Canada..... 
Matthews, A. E...... Bridlington, ry a 

Matthews, Jessie. .... London, England 
Matthews, Lester.....|Nottingham, England. 
Matthison, Edith We. Birmingham England.. 
Mature, Victor. . Louisville, Ky, 
Matzenauer, Margaret Tenesvar, Haneary: 

Maude, Margery Sie ey Wimbleaon, Engiand,. 
Maxwell, Elsa.......- 
Maxwell, Mariiyn.... 
Mayer, Louis B 
Spear Mitzi. .0%... 


Minsk, Russia.....-.. 


Mayo, Frank. ss... 5: 
Mayo, Virginia....... 
MeAllister, Paul...... 
egret Mary Mar- 


St. Louis, ate ain ecats ai 
New York, N. Y..... 


Paris, MO... 0.6225 + sie 
Los Se Calif. 
-|Los Angeles, Calif 


Mecallister: Lon 
McCarey, Leo. 
MeConneh, Lulu. 


MeDonald, Marie. Burgin, Ky...... 

McDowall, Roddy....|England..........,.+ 

McFarland, George. ..|Dallas, Tex.......... 

McGee, Fibber....... Peoria,.TW. .-6 sie os 
(James Jordan) . 

McGee, Molly....... EONS, TM oe croc lee ets ee 
(Marian Jordan) ; 

MeGeehan, Patrick J.|Steelton, Pa......... 

MeGuire, Dorothy... ..|Omaha, Nebr......-+ 

Homestead, Pa...\... 


MeHugh, Frank...... 
MeLaglen, Victor..,.. 
MeNaughten, Harry.. 


London, England. .... 
Surbito, England..... 
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Birthplace Born 
Ci paar e Denmark| 1890 
Moultrie. G Planet slit 904 
.| Utrecht, Netherlands 1871 
Pit ttsburgh | es eee 1890 
New York, N. Y..... 1901 
New York, N. Y..... 1916 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 908 
Covington, Sti ee .| 1903 
Astoria, N. Y....4..4 909 
London, England..... 1890 
&, ALB. via. aes eaten 
Aix-en-Provence, Fr..,| 1892 
Lead City, 8S. Dak....}..... 
Neath, Wales........ 1908 
Bradford, England....| 1879 
Chireno, Texte 1919" 
-|Odessa, Russia | 1904 
Kiev, Russia... cone eee 
Miranda, Carmen. ortugal...... 1914 
Mitchell, Grant. Columbus, Ohio 1874 
Mitchell, Thomas. Elizabeth, N. J- 1895 
Mitchum, Robert. Bridgeport, Conn Rass 
Mitropoulos, Dmitri. ,|Athens, Greece 1896 
Moiseivitch, Benno....|Odessa, Russia....... 1890 
Molly (see MeGee, Molly) 
Monroe, Lucy........ New York, N. Y.....} 1911 
Monroe, Vaughn..... Akron, Ohio. .../.... 1911 
Montez, Maria....... Santo, Domingo...... 1919 
Montgomery, Douglas}Los Angeles, Calif....| 1908 
Montgomery, George..|Brady, Mont.........| 1916 
Btontgomery. Robert... Bese IN. Meee 1904 
Moore, Colleen.:..... Port Huron, Mich. ...| 1902 
11! |Sioux City, Towa ..1.: 1922 
SOL won Baltimore, Md.......| 1915 
Bieraretsharcunne Co. Meath, Ireland. ..| 1888 
ean aitien sts Co. Meath, Ireland. ,.| 1855 
ele men Hammonton, N. J,../,|. 1876 
.|Boston, Mass sake 
.|Chicago, Ell. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chicago, Tl 
Brooklyn, N. 


Swampscott, Mass....| 1895 

orris, Way: Los Angeles, Calif....| 1914 
Mostei, Gers. Helene .|Brooklyn,’N. Y...... 1915 
Mowbray, Alan’ ses... London, England.....|....-. 
ees ae A AS ee >. |Chicago.dll.«. aoe 1909 
Muir, Jean. .<....... New York, N. Y. 911 
Mulhall Jack Le ee Wap'ing’s Falls, N. “Y,| 1894 
Muni, Paul... 1... 11)! Lemberg, Austria. . 1897 
Munson, Ona........ Portland, Oreg......- 906 
Murphy, Audie...... TORN. so 4's 5 see ee ae | 1928 
Murphy, George..... New Haven, Conn 1904 
Murray, Arthur .|New York, N. Y. 1895 
Murray, Mae. .|Portsmouth, Va......]-+-«-; 
Myrtil, Odette’) 1/212 Paris, France.... 1898 

N 
Nagel, Sonrad Rea Keokuk, lows eee 1897 
N; aot, a re etal ners cites 1900 
Nash, Mary......... Trove. i. ae 1885 
Netwiek, “Mildred, *|Baleinore, Mas saniase 1908 
Neagle, Anna.......; London, England..... 1908 
Negri, Polz.......... Lipno, Poland....... 899 
Nelson, Ozzie........ Jersey City, N. J..... 1906 
Neilson-Terry, enyas. London, England..... 1892 
Newcomb. North Adams, Mass. ,| 1897 
Nichols, Tudies. Wapakonote,, Ohio. . 1905 
Niesen, Gertrude t ; 1910 
Niven, David «(Scotland ..... . ..c\cc.0g alesies 
Nixon, Marian .{Superior, Wis. . 1904 
Noble, Ray. .|Sussex, England. . 1908 
Nolan, Doris ‘|New York, N. ¥. «| 1916 
Nolan, Lloyd “San Francisco, Calif 1903 
Novyaes, Guiomar < (Brag. |... 21th 1895 
Novotna, Jarmill .|Prague, Czecho-Slo...) 1942 
Novarro, Ramon..... Durango, Mexico..... 1905 
Novis, Donald....... Hastings, England....| 1907 
Nowell, Wedgwood. ..|Portsmouth, N. H....| 1878 
Nugent, Edward..... New York, N. Y....- 1904 
Nugent, Elliott....... Dover, Ohio-........ 1901 
oO 

Oakie, Jack.... .|Sedalia, Mo... ..i.0. 1903 
Oberon, Merle... .|Tasmania, Pa .| 1911 
O'Brien, Edmond. .|New York, N. Y..... 1915 
O'Brien, George ‘|San Francisco, Cait. 1900 
O’Brien, Margare .|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1937 
O'Brien, Paty... 6.3 Milwaukee, Wis...... 1899” 
O’Brien-Moore, Erin..|Los Angeles, Calif....} 1908 
O'Connor, Donald....|Chicago, Ill.:.,...... 1925 
O’Connor, Una....... Belfast, Ireland...... 1880 
Odets, Clifford. ...... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1906 
O'Donnell, Cathy... .{/Stluria, Ala. iu ...20... 1923 
O'Driscoll, Martha,..|Tulsa, Okla....:..... 1922 
O'Hara, Maureen... . .|}Dublin, Ireland. .....} 1920 
Ohims, Elizabeth... .; Arnhem, Holland... .. 189¢€ 


O'Keefe, Dennis...... fort Madison, Iowa,..|,.... 


Powell, Jane......... 
Powell, William 
Power, Tyrone 


Purcell, Irene. . 


Santley, Frederic 
Santley, Joseph. ..... 
Sarnoff, Dorothy 


Soniidkraut, Joseph... 
904//Schipa, Tito. ........ 
Schnabel, Artur. ..... 
Schonberg, a 
Schorr, Fredrich. 


‘ow, Scotland... .. 
San Francisco, Calif...)..... 
ae bt Russia, .... 


.|Chattanooga, Ten 
-|Hammond, Ind 


Quillan, Eddie. ...... Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Quinn, cass ar § BR Ane Mexico... ..... 

Raft, George......... Now. YoremoO. ¥ 2. Sovdsoeas 

Rainer, Luise : Eagan Austria 

Raines, Hilas........ ualmie FE: alls, Wash 

Rains, Claude........; on on, England.....| 1889)/Seidel, Toscha. ...... 
Raisa, Rosa... ....... Bialyotok Poland... . 

Ralston, Hsther. ..... Bar Harbor, Maine. . . 


Ralston, Vera Hruba.. 
Rambeau, Marjorie. . 

Rand, Sally.......0.; 
Rasch, Albertina 
Rathbone, Basil 
Ratoff, Gregory...... 
Rawlinson, Herbert... 


Reagan, Ronald... ... 
Redgrave, Michael... 
Redman, Joyce 
Reed, Alan... . 
Reed, Donna. 
Reed, Florenc 
Regan, Phil. . 
Reicher, Fra: 
Reiner, Fritz... 
Renaldo, Duncan. . 
Rennie, James. 


Revere, 


Reynolds, Marjorie... 
Rice, Florence 
Rich, Irene 


-| New Yor 
- Denison, Iowa 


..|Camden, 
SG Toronto, Canada. 
Rethberg, Elisabeth. .|s 


Prague, Czecho-Slov. .}..... 
.|San Francisco, Calif... 
Hickory County, Mo., 
Vienna, Austria. ...., 
Johannesburg, Trans. . 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Brighton, England... . 
Butte, Mont.........]..... 
New York, N. 
Hampices URS sae oo. ones 
Bristol, England...... 

Co. Mayo, arian, Mage 


e......./Cambridge, Mass 
hag ae ans Pa. 
ap Cali 


y = 
Shawn, (Ted) Edwin. . 
Shearer, Moira....... Se 
S$ .|M nada 
-|London, England 
Denton, Tex 
New York, N. 
- oeeeae Winchester, Tenn... . 
Shorr, Friedrich. ..... Nagyvarad, a, Etungary . 
Shostakoviteh, Dimitri Russia 


Shore, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Munich, Germany. 
Budapest, Ree ee SF 


Broo 

San ‘Antonio. Tex. 

M pees France. - F 
Hoboken, N 2 


(Red) | ¥ 
Skinner, Cornelia Otis. 
Skipworth, Alison 
Sleeper, Martha. . 


jSan Antonio, Tex.. 

Buhl, Idaho. janie 

Cleveland, Ohio, /: !- 
alo,} 


once Hiss 

.| London, E 

\Lake Braff, lil. 
!Vienna, Austria. . 


Aint lahans ote Slezak, Walter... ..... 


ter ererrelin 


Des ewe oe 


d 42 Vinson, Helen..... Ds 


q A 
ws OTU eee see 
- lander, 
> wy) 
tapleton 


rgrtese ndiana.. 
ei Virgini Holl . : 
a a. .|Hollywood, Calif..... 
564 Weissmuller, Johnny. .|Chieago, Ill........-.]..+-- 
Lub: ulg: 


estat roo) . Saag 


seseroeers ee MINN... 220 6 


Ha i ¥-- os] Toes i 
OZ, eeees 1903 
¥ Taylor, Deems- iNew York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Elizabeth. : he cater. - a eee | 
we eeweee | VYUMEINEUOM, 29+ ew ee | 1872 | 
5 SAFt0T, BORD. - «ooo oo ANBBUUD, SUN Bee cccese) 20 4|| Williams, Rhys......)Wales....,......--+-, 1897 | 
: OA | 
Highs Columbus, Kans... --| 1904) eS is | 

_ Teyte, Maggie. ....-- erharmpton, Eng. : 4 is...» aan 

. Mass, 1898) | Winwood, Estelle... - 2, England........ 1884 

“549i. Withers, Grant...,... 5 SOS is ath .-| 1903 

Withers, Jane........ i -| 1927 


AN EO eA Witherspoon, Cora 


Sade 4% 882 Wong, Anna May 1907 
S | 1896 (100d. Douglas BP ee 
Ee | an] ea: Reema pram Boo) ia 
0+ cess FOORIYD, IN» Te + oe oo : f aa elphia, Pa.....- 
+2, |Brooklyn, N. : oe Her RR ps New York, N.W¥..... 1888 
: ||Worth, Billie........ Rome, N. Y= ss ase 1919 
| 'Wright, Martha...... Seattle, Wash.......- 1926 
tteee j-22--|\Wright, Teresa.......|New York, N. Y.....] 1920 
} Ww pet es Campgaw. N.J.....- 1912 
owes s | 1881 
1902 
Philadelphia, Ps ; a 
oe : niladelp! P 
phia - | +4 Adrian, Mich. - .| 1876 
GB... +++ 898) Wy Ed... Philadelphia, Pa.._...| 1886 


soense er New York, N. ¥.....] 1916 
etignte om eos Ay ... London, England...--. | 1906 

ne Le --|Chicago, Il.,.....-.+ 1914 oti . bwortiumbest’'d, _ aaas 4 
. Salt Lake City, Utah. .| He 


et Now Sok WY... Chicago, Ill.........-| 1907 
J /London, England. .... | 1887 
var. \Kansas City. Mo.....| 1924||Young, Victor........ Chicagey Tle. ohche ee 
‘! 1! hondon, Engiand.* <7: | 1906 
Sa Yurka, Biancne......|Bohemia.........-..| 1893 
1921 Z 
1880}\Zanuck, Darryl F.....|Wahoo, Nebr. .... *“.2-} 1902 
1908 ||Zimbalist, Efrem..... Rostov, Russia.....-. | 1889 
Zorina, Vera.....-..- jBerlin, Germany..... | 1917 
1894 ||Zukor, Adolph: .....- (Riese, Hungary......1 1873 


' Stars of ihe Past 


Born|Died Name Born Died Name 
A 1868 1949 Cawthorn, Joseph 4 
1892|1948|Achron, Isador Cellier, Frank 
1855/1926) Adier, Jacob P. 1883)1930|Chaney, Lon 
1879|1945| Ainley, Henry 1893)|1940/Chase. Charlie 
1869/1948 Allen. ‘ios > 1872/|1931|Cherry, Charles 
1883|1950|Allgood, Sara 1923|Chevalier, Albert 
1859/1940 nacrsch, Mary 1876|1940|Churchill, Berton 
1866|1931|Arbuckle, hacia 1887|1940|Clark, M 
_1887|1933| Arbuckle, Roscoe 1833/1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 
1868/1945) Arliss, George 1850)|1924|Claxton, Kate 
1888/1945) Arm Armetta. Henry 1874|1931|Clayton, Herbert 
1879|1951|Armstrong, Harry 1887/1950/|Clayton, Lou 
1869|1950) Arthur, Julia 1874|1939|Clemmons 
1871|1936|Asche, Oscar 1891/1937|Cliff, Laddie 
1885/1946) Atwill. Lionel 1862/1939) Cliffe, H. Cooper 
1898/1950| Aunt Jemima (Tess Gar-|/1857|1934|Cline, M: e 
Saree issolioaolcuive: Sanara 
98/1940 5 es ive, Edw: 
ne 1880/|1937|Coburn, Mrs. Chazles 
B 1887|1934|Cody, Lew 
1864|1922|Bacon, Frank 1838|1899|Coghian, Charles 
1876|1948|Baker, Lee 1851/1932|/Coghlan, Rose 
1897|1950|Banks, Monty 1878/}1942|Cohan, rge M. 
1838/1891) Barrett, Lawrence 1876/1916|Cohan, Jose 
1860/1937 |Barrie, ‘Sir James M. 1866/1944) Collier, W: 
1882|1912 Barrison, Mabei 1866/1910| Collins, Lottie 
.,..|1893|Barrymore, Georgie 1898/1950| Colonel Sgr ee 
1882|1942|Barrymore, John erick C. Taylor) 
1848)1905|Barrymore, Maurice 1908) 1934/Columbo, Russ 
.,..|1845|Barrymore, William H. ||1907|1944|Compton, Betty 
1878|1947|Barton, John 1888/1933|Conners, Barry 
1873/1941 | Bates, Blanche 1887|1940/Connolly, Walter 
4893/1951 )Baxter, Warner 1876|1937 Conquest, Ida 
1873|1951|Bauer, Harold 1854/1896/Conway, Minnie 
1880/1928) Bayes, Nora 1876 teen Cossart, Ernest 
1873|1928|Beban, George .-»-/1950 Costello, Maurice 
1884/1946|Beery, Noah |, .|1948|Cotton, Luey 
1889|1949) Beery, Wallace 1851 1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1854/1931)Belasco, David 1848/1936}Coulter, Frazer 
1851/1917|Bell, Digby 1875/1933|Courtenay, William 
1855/1911/Bellew, Kyrle 1869)|1930)/Courtleigh, William 
1889/1945|Benchley, Robert C, 1896/1941 re ae Fay 
1873|1944|Bennett, Richard 1890/1950| Cowl, J 
1879|1940|Bent, Marion 1847/1924) Crabtree e (Lotta) 
1870/1940|Bentley, Irene 1845/1928/Crane, William H. 
1867|1944|Beresford, Harry 1875|1945|Craven, Frank 
1875|1938|Bergere, Valerie ....|1948|Crawley, Sayre 
1863|1927| Bernard, Sam 1917|1945)Cregar, Laird 
1845/1923| Bernhardt, Sarah 1880/1942|Crews, Laura Hope 
1893/1943/Bernie, Ben 1865/1944|Crosman, Henrietta 
1869/1927|Bingham, Amelia 1888/1943)Crumit, Frank 
1900)/1943|/Bledsoe, Jules. 1816|1876|Cushman, Charlotte S. 
1872)1928|Blinn, Holbrook D 
1886|1936|Blood, Adele 
1870/1907| Bloodgood, Clara 1864/1942/ Dalton, Charles 
1866/1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 1875|1927|Daly, Arno 
Fanny 1869|1941|Danforth, William 
1866)1932|Bonstelle, Jessie 1860/1935|Daniels, Frank 
1847)1910)/ Booth, Agnes 1815|1877| Davenport, E. L. 
1833)1893|Booth, &dwin 1858/1932) Davenport, Eva 
1838/1865) Booth, John Wilkes 1829/1891|/Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
1873|1937|Booth, Sydney B. 1850/1898| Davenport, Fanny 
1867/1943|Bosworth, Hobart 1866/1949| Davenport, Harry 
1869/1913/Boucicault, aubrey 1872|1945| Davis, Fay 
1821/1890)|Boucicault,}Dion 1859/1933) De Angelis, Jefferson 
1898/1935/Boucicault, Renee 1881/1950) DeCordoba, Pedro 
1822)1857|Bowers, Mrs. D, P. 1900/1943/DeLeath, Vaughn 
1874|1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 1879|1943|Denniston, Reynolds 
1890|1935|Boyd, William 1878)1949| Desmond, William 
1893)1939| Brady, Alice ...,|1950/de Wolfe, Elsie 
...|1950|Braithwalte, Dame 1917|1945| Dickson, Gloria 
Lilian 1879|1947| Digges, Dudley 
1871|1936|Breese, Edmund 1890/1944/Dinehart, Alan 
1901/1948/Breneman, Tom 1865)1928| Ditrichstein, Leo 
1875|1948)Brian, Donald |} 1895) 1950) Dix, Richard 
1891/1951 |Brice, Fanny 1859/1943 /Dixey, Henry EB. 
1814/1880|/Brovgham, John 1856/1924) Dockstader, Lew 
1881/1948|Bryant, Charles 1892)1941| Dolly, Jennie 
1884/1950) Buck, Frank 1887/1928| Dooley, Johnny 
1888/1950/Bull Montana (Luigi 1858/1944) Downing, Robert 
Montagna) 869|1934| Dressler, Marie 
1863)1915|Bunny, John 1827)|1862| Drew, John 
1846|1910|Burgess, Nell 1820/1897) Drew, Mrs. John 
1882|1941|Burr, Henry 1853/1927| Drew, John (son) 
1802)1860|Burton, William E. 1879/1920) Drew. Sydney 
1896|1946| Butterworth, Charles 1909}1951|Duchin, Eddy 
1872|1943|Byron, Arthur 1877/1927|Duncan, Isadora 
1843)1920|Byron, Oliver D. 1881/1942/Duncan, Malcolm 
1873)1947| Dupree, Minnie 
Cc 1859/1924/Duse, Bleanora 
1900/1938)Cabot, Eliot - E 
1874|1933|Cahill, Marie 
1865/1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ||/1894/1929)Eagels, Jeanne 
1878|1947|Carey, Harry 896/1930)Eames, Clare 
1871/1941)Carle, Richard 1875|1937|Earle, Virginia 
1886/1936) Carlisle, Alexander 1902}1948 Baton, Mary 
1878) 1946 Carr, Alexander 1881)1929 Eddinger, Wallace 
1862/1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 1868/1931|Edeson, Robert 
1879|1927|Carus, Emma 1871|1934|Ediss, Connie 
1883] 1947|Casella, Alfredo (1879|1945|Hdwards. Gus 
1887|1918|Castle, Vernon |/1829/1905| Eldridge, Louisa 


(eaeieling tipelee ate -alitasctieneeres as of September, 1951) 


1 
1857 1945 Evans, Charles E. 


1884/1939) Fairbanks, Douglas 
1876 ae Farnum, Dustin, 


1881 ae Faust, Lotta 
ersham, 


1868) 1 Fav 
Reet 1939|Fawcett, George 
Pere 1936) Fenwick, Irene 


William 


94 
1884/1941 Fields, Stanley 
ds, W. C. 


1879|1946 
1940 


Fiel 
Finch, Flora 


1869|1947|Fischer, Alice 
1865/1932 Fiske Minnie Maddern 
1856) 1935) Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 


1941|Fitzgerald, Cissy 


183i 1891|Florence, W. J. 


1905|1951|Forbes, Ralph 
1853)|1932 Forbes-Robertson,, Sir 


1859 ee F 


fea 


‘orrest, Arthur 


72|Forrest, Edwin 
1886 1549 Foster, ‘Lillian 


1872|)1913|Fox, Della 
1854)1928|Foy, Eddie 


1855 
1870 
1854 
1867 
1879 
Het 


1939|Frederick, Pauline 
1915)Frohman, Charles 
1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1950|Fulton, Maude 


G 


1929| Gallagher, Ed, 

1940) Galli, Rosina 

1950 Me gece Tess (Aunt 

Jemima, 

1779) Garrick, aie: 
Gay, M: 

1912|Gibson, Lottie 

1889 aipers » John 

7|1936|Gilbert, John 

1937 Gillette, William - 

1939 Gillingwater, Claude 

1921|Gillman, Ada 

1943|Gillmore, Frank 

1939) Gilpin, Charles 

1947 Gleason, Lucille 

4/1936 Glendinning, Ernest 

1938|Godowsky, Leopold 

1919) Goodwin, Nat 

1940/Gordon, C. Henry 

1948 Gordon; Ver: 

1944 Gottschalk, Ferdinand 

1950| Gould, Bil! 

1949|Graham, Monnist 


1912|Grossmith, George 
1935 Grossmith, George 
1944|Guilbert, Yvette 
1933|Guinan, ‘Texas 


He 


1871|Hackett, James H. 
eae Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
Hackett, James K. 


NS 
eon 


1933 Hale, eee Closser 
1919/Hall, Pauline 
1942|Hamiiton, Hale 
1919} Hammerstein, Oscar 
Hampton, Mary 
Hanlon, Edward 


1937| Harlow, Jean 
1946) Harned, Virginia 
Harrigan, Edward 


|1944| Harris, Mildred 


~ 1870|1929\Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874 1932 aise Witham 


1878) 1950) Hopkins, Arthur 
18 5 1926|Houdini, Harry 
1893) 1943|Howard, Leslie 
1886|1949| Howard, Willie 
1880/1936] Howland, Jobyna 
1895|1945/Hunter. Glenn 
1884) 1950) Huston, Walter 
1871|1951|Hutcheson, Ernest 
1906/1948|Hymer, Warren 


I 


goer 1934|Tllington, Margaret 
895) 1950|Ingram, Rex 
1887 1937\Ince, Ralph Ww. 
Irving, Sir Henry 
944 \Irving, Isabel 
1872|1914\Irving, Laurence 
1867)/1937|Irwin, Edward 
1859/|1930|Irwin, Flo 
1862|1938|Irwin, May 


nr 
Ss 


Jj 
1875|1942|Jackson, Joe 


1905| Jefferson, Joseph 
1859/1923) Jefferson, Thos. J. 
1872)1943|Jefireys, Ellis 
1862/1950|Jewett, Henry 
1886) 1935) Johnston, Moffet 
1888/1950| Jolson, Al 
1889/1940) Jones, Billy 
1889/1942/Jones, Buck 
1846/1931| Jones, Frank 


K 


1874|1939) Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 
1806/1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
A787 1833|Kean, Edmund 

945 Keane, Doris 


, Harry 
1873|1939)| Kelly, Walter c 
1875|1949 Kelly, William J. 
1823|1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles 
1773|1838|Kemble, Mrs. Charles 
1809|1893|Kemble, Fannie 
1843}1917|Kendal, Wm. H. 
1890) 1948) Kennedy, Edgar 
1886/1945) Kent, William 
1885)|1945| Kern, Jerome David 
1858|1933|Kerr, (Keen) Fred’k. 
1880) 1947| Kerrigan, J. Warren 
1886/1939| Keys, Nelson 

1867) 1939 Kidder, Kathryn 


1894|1944|King, Unarles 
1851) 1892| Knight, Georgie S. 
1889/1938) Kohler, Fred 
1860/1943|Kolb, John W. 
1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 
1861|1950|Kyle, Howard 


L 


1891/1936|/La Argentina 
1862|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1904/1948|Landi, Elissa 
1919] 1948|Landis, Carole 
1879|1948|Lang, Matheson 
1884/1944|Langdon, Harry 
1856|1929|Langtry, Lillian 
1885|1937|Laughlin, Anna 
1870/1950) Lauder, Sir Harry 
1872|1945|LaVerne, Lucille 
1890/1929 Lawrence; Margaret 
1878) 1935 aes Cecil 
1896|1950|Lebr, Lew 
1883|1949 Leiber, Fritz 


||Born|Died 


Name 


1852)1908|Leighton, Margaret 
1894) 1951|Leitzel, Lillian 

183i 1905 Lemoyne, \ W. J. 

1870/1941|Leonard, Eddie 

1889/1948 Leonard, de 


1888/1931 Lewis, Bertha 
1874/1944|Lhevinne, Joset 
1870|1922|Lloyd, Marie : 
1883)1938)| Lloyd, Rollo 
1876|1943|Loftus, Cissie (Marie) 
1009 1942|Lombard, Carole 
1876|1935| Loraine. Robert 
1890/1950|Lord, Pauline 
1877)|1943|Love, Montagu 
1866|1937|Lowell, Helen 
1940|Lucas, Wilfred 
1853|1932|Lupino, George 
1893/1942/Lupino, Stanley 
1867)|1936|Lytton, Sir Henry 


M 


1863|1931|Mack, Andrew 
8|1934|Mack, Willard 
1861/1946|Macy, George Carleton 


Mann, Louis 
1857|1907|Mansfield, Richard 
1854|1928)Mantell, Robert B. 
1873/1927|Marceline 
1897|1951|Margetson, Arthur 
1860/)1945| Marion, George 
1866|1950|Marlowe, Julia 
1864|1943/Marshall, Tully 
1857|1919|/Mason, John 
1860|1898| Mather. Margaret 
1862/1951|Maude, Cyril 
1886|1927| Maurice 
1879|1948|May, Edna 
1853|1944|Mayhew, Kate 
1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella 
1869|1932|Mayne, Frank G. 
1839/1896| Mayo. Frank 
1884|1951|Mayo, Margaret 
1888|1931/McCoy, Bessie 
1837/1885|McCullough, John 
1883|1936|McCullough, Paul 
1866/1951|McGlynn, Frank 
1853/1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1879/1949|MclIntyre, Frank J. 
1857|1937| McIntyre, James 
1879|1937| McKinley, Mabel 
1866)1923|McNaughton, Tom 

7| McRae, Bruce 
1880/1946|Meek, Donald 
1879|1936| Meighan, Thomas 
1878)|1946| Melville, Rose (Sis Hop- 


) 
1835/1868) Menken, Ada lk 
1882) (939| Mercer, Beryl 
1886/1946| Merivale, Philip 
1860) 1926) Miller, Henry 
1898|1936|Miller, Marilyn 
1893/1940|Miller, Walter 
1895|1927| Mills, Florence 
1832/1918} Mitchell, Maggie 
1880|1940| Mix, Tom 
1845)1909| Modjeska, Helena 
1932|Monroe, George W 
1886|1950 Montana, Bull 
1824|1861| Montez, Lola 
1886|1935| Moore, Florence 
1903|1947| Moore, Grace 
1931|Moore, Mary 
1886)|1939| Moore, Owen 
1882/1949|Moran, George ' 
1871|1948| Moreno, Marguerite 
Morgan, Frank 
1900/1941|Morgan, Helen 
1849} 1882) Morris, Clara 
1845|1906| Morrison, Lewis 
4940) Moscovich, Maurice 
ae N 
1888} 1950) Nash, Florence 
1865|1945|Nash, George Frederick 
1879|1945|Nazimova, Alla 
1846)1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848/1880) Neilson. Lilian 
1870/1951|Nethersole, Olga 
1874/1948) Niblo, Fred 
1890/1950) Nijinsky, Vaslav 
1844/1924|Nobles, Milton 
1906/1948] Nolan, Mar 
1898/1930) Normand, Mabel 
1893|1951| Novello, Ivor 


Oo 


1898|1943/O’Connell, Hugh 
1872/1937|O' Dell, Maude 
945|O'Hara, Fiske 
ae 1938|Oland, Warner 
860|1932|Olcott, Chauncey 
188s 1942/Oliver, Edna May 


1847|1920|O’Neill, James 


Born) Died Name 
1871 ey Opp, Julie 
EES: taaglG es pee 


1887 1949 Clspeana 3, Maria 


934|Payton, Corse 
1885 1950|Pemberton, Brock 
1904/1941) Penner, Joe - 
1892|1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1893/1931) Phillips, Norma 
1906) 1938/Pinchot. Rosmond 
ree Sort Polaire, Mule. 
1/Power, Tyrone 
1872)1935| Powers, Eugene 
1862|1943| Powers, James T. 


1856/1919) Primrose, Geo! 
1892/1950 Prateseor Lambert (Basil 
1908/1944 Pipe Eee =e 


R 
1820 Eee Rachel, tie 
1873/1943] Rachmaninoff, Sergel V 


1906|1946| Ragland, John (Rags) 
1876|1944| Ralph, Jessie 
....|1945/Randall, Addison 
1844] 1914) Rankin, A. McKee 
1900/1947|/ Rankin, Arthur 
1891|1943|Ray, Charles 


1860/1916/Reban, Ada 
1873 ors Reinhardt, Max 
Jane, Mime, 
1870|1940| Richman, Charles 
1838/1912) Rignold, George 
1822}1906| Ristori, "Adelaide 
isroltesg| svete, Adele 
0 Y' 
Ha a aber: Hae 
oberts, Theodore 
1878|1949) Robinson, Bill 


1862) 1946) Rosenthal, Motes 
1882/1936) Rothafel, 8. L. (Roxy) 


1864|1936| Russell, Annie 
1861|1922|Russell” Lilian 
1880|1948| Ryan, Mary 


s 


t. John, Florence 
1885|1936 Stic Chic (Charles) 
1861|1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1828]1915|Salvini, peer 
1856/1898 Scanian, Wm. 
1865|1930|Schildkraut, ‘Rudolph 
1882}1951|Schnabel, Artur 
1910|1949|Schumann, Henrietta 
1866|1945|Scott, Cyril 
1843|1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs, » 
1873/1928|Sears, Zelda 
1889/1922/Semon, Larry 
1856) 1933|Seymour, William 
1907/1941/Shannon. Peggy 
1856|1950|Shaw, George Bernard 
1860|1929|Shaw, Mary 
1861|1940|Shea, Thomas E. 
1868)1949|Shean, Al 
1848|1908|Sheridan, John F. 
1885/1934|Sherman, Lowell 
1854/1935|Sherwin, Amy 
1755|1831|Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
1882|1930/Sills, Milton 
1878] 1946|Sis Hopkins (Rose 
Melville) 
1867/|1943)Sitgreaves, Beverley 
1891|1934|Skelly, Hal 
1858|1942|Skinner, Otis 
1863|1948/Smith, C. Aubrey 
1865|1927);Sorma, Agnes (Countess 
Minotto 
1830|1881|Sothern, Edward A. 
1859|1933|Sothern, Edward H. 
1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy 
1863] 1938)Stanislavsky. Constantin 
1898/1950|Starr, Muriel 
1882|1928|Stevens, Emily 
1862|1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900|1941|Stephenson, James 
1883|1939|Sterling, Ford 


11851/1929|Stevenson, Chas. A. 


1862|1934/Summerville, Amelia 
1892|1946|/Summerville, G. J. (Slim) 
1867|1940|Swickard, Joseph 


T 


1907(1943'| Tamara 


e, 
Tucker, Richard 
5/Turner, Clara 
Poe pea 
Turpin, B 
ey 
1926 Valentino, ne le op x 


1927| Valli, Vallie 


Born} Died Name 


A 
1877|1919)Apbott,’Bessle. . 
1850)1891) Abbott, Emma. . 
1850/1930] Albani, Emma. , 
1823/1894) Alboni, Marieta. 
1856/1898 Alvary, Max... 
1878|1942) Amato, Pasquale Ttal. 


B 
1887|1950|Baker, Martha 
Atwood 


1842/1931) Bellini, Laura.. 
1814 — Bishop, Anna, 
1857)|1 Bispham, David. 
1890 1930 Block. Max..... 


1871)1950 Borgatti, 

Guiseppe..... 
1871/1950|Borgatti, G..... 
1774/1856|Braham, John... 
1842)1921)|Brandt, Mar.... 
1892/1935|Braslau, Sophie. 
1856|1925|Brema, Marie... 
1821)1884)/Brignoli, Pasq... 
1873)1936|Butt, Clara..... 


Cc 


1866)1942|/Calve, Emma.. 
1846|1896)C ‘ampanini, Ttalo 
1849/}1922)/Carleton. W. T.. 

1873)1921|)Caruso, Enrico. . 
1874\1944/ Cavalieri, Lina 

1873)1938/Chaliapin, Fedor 
1881/1947|Claessens, Maria 
1879|1941/Claussen. Julia. , 
1826) 1907|Cruvelll, Johan- 
_ ne Sophie.... 


D 


1863/1932) D'arville Camille 
1858/1943|Davies, Benj.... 
1855|1917|De Reszke, 

Edouard..... 
1850/1925|De Reszke. Jean. 
1878/1930)|Destinn ee 


1844]1931|Doria, Clara. . 
E 
1864)1935|Esty, Alice..... Amer. 
F 


1830|)1914|Taure, Jean B... 
1810/1889] Formes, Karl. .. 
1870)1951|lredstad, Olive. 
1848/1935/Fugere, Lucien. . 


G 


1888/1950|Gabor, Arnold. 

1872|1932 Gadski, Johanna. 
1840]1905|Galli-Marie. C.. 

1775|1832|Garcia, Manuel. 
1855|1920/Gerster, Etelka. ‘ 
1884/1938|Gluck, Alma.... 
1811/1869) Grisi, Giulia... . 
188911931'Gustafson, Wm .|Amer. 


Singers of the Past 


Born|Died Name Nat. 


H 
1888]1942| Hackett, Cane Amer. 


1874; 1929| Yoemans, 
1869/1938) Yohe, May 


Name Nat 


1818/1900/ Reeves, Sims... .|Eng 

a3 1933 Barro Or Or viiie ra jee isa2 anon Eng 

0: Vv a , 
4852|1929|Hauk, Minnie. \u8 ) 72\1839 here 


41823|1861|Hayes, Cath.. 
1885/1933] Hinkle, Florence oes S. 
1844|1899| Hogarth, W 

1871|1947 Hacer Pea 


J 


1868|1933) Journet. Marcel.| Fr. 
1863|1939)Juch, Emma... .|/Austr. 


1886/1942 Paringke Nem 5, Maral a n 
1842/1916) Kellogg, 
1875/1933) Kurz, Selma, .,. Pol 


L 


1794/1858] Lablache, Luigt..| Ital, 
1891)1946|Lazzari, Carolina U.S. 
1848/1929| Lehman, Lill. . ./Ger. 


M 


1879/}1935| Maclennan, F US Pa = 
1808|1836|Malibran, Maria|Fr. 
1810/1883) Mario, Giuseppe| Ital. 
1845/1918] Materna, Amalie Styr. 
1842/1876] Mathews, Julia..|U. S. 
1848 aoae Maurel, Victor. .| Fr. 


McCormack,Jobn}, ..... 
1859|1931| Melba, Nellie. .. 
.... {1903} Miller, Edith . 
1903/1947 Moore, Grace. :./U. 
1836] 1889] Murska, Ima di.|Ttal. 
1892/1936) Muzio, Claudia. |Ttal. 


N 


1834) 1898| Nicolini, Nicolas.| Ital. 
1876|1943/Nielsen, Alice...|/U. gs, 
1831|1917| Niemann. Albert Ger. 


-||1823}1904 Payne, Louisa... 


1843/1921) Nilsson, Christine|Swd. 
1859/1914 Nordica, ee U.S. 
1818|1908] Novello, Clara. .| Eng. 


Oo 


1883) 1942) Otolensky,Prince|Russ'n 
1858|1894|Oudin, Eugene. . Belz. 


P 
183 1|1910|Palmer, Bessie. 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E .|Scot. 
1789)|1865]Pasta, Guiditta. . Ital. 
1843/1919) Patti, Adelina, . 
1832/1889 Patti, Carlotia. - “|Span. 
1833/1882) Phillips, Adelaid. En; 
1854 1914'Plancon. Pol... pu, 


1864/1903|Sanderson. Sybil. 
1834/1922 renad oat ee 
ie 1886)|Scaria, £ 


eink, 
tines, 9: gota ustr 
1804]1860|Schroder - Dev- ee 
Yient, Wilhel- 


mine. 
1869|1936/Scotti, Antonio. 
1810|1853|Seguin, Rd 
1858/1935 Sembri ieee’ 


Maree ae 
1785|1857)Sinclatr, Monin: | Aust 
1876|1946|Slezak, Leo 


tA. cae a 


U 
1862/1932/Ulimer. Geraldin 
1868]1935|Urlus, Jacques . Das 

W 
1870/1932) Van Rooy. Anton|Dtch, 


1821}1910/Viardot-Garcia, 


Michelle Span. 


18241893} Wachtel, Theod . |Ger. 
1698| 1744| Walker, ‘Thomas. Eng. 
1871/1932 wena Clar- 
1836/1910 Whitney. M 
1800)1849/Wilson, John.. 
1873}1935 Witherspoon, 

erbert 


; H 
_1733|1795|Marion, Francis 


ound 
Justices of the U. 


-- 


Vea Supreme Court, 


Oe iii, Ne eS Oe ee 
=" ’ 
ih - ‘ 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
Noted Americans of the Past 


here consult tables of Presidents and their Wives, Vice Presidents, Shag mem- 
signers of the Declaration of Independence,. and 


historical tables. Living Americans are not included. 


Born | Died Name 


5|1803|Barry, John (N) 


174 
i782 1818 |Clark, Geo. 
1728 1806 Gates, Horatio 


1737|1775|Montgomery, Richard 
8|1790 Samant a ael 


1718 
1733)\1804|Schuyler, Philip 
1728/|1822|Stark, John 
1740|1795|Sullivan, John 
1727|1900|Ward, Artemas 
1740 1775| Warren, Joseph 
1732/|1799|Washington, George 
1745|1796|Wayne, Anthony 


WAR OF 1812 


 1774)1833 eee ex9) 


1751/1829 |Dearbo! enry 
1779)|1820| Decatur, Stephen (N) 
1773|1841|Harrison, Wm. Henry 
1773|1843|Hull, Isaac (N) 
1753|1825|Hull, Wm: 

1767 1845\Jackson, Andrew 
1781|1813| Lawrence, Jas. (N) 
1785|1819|Perry, Oliver H. (N) 


MEXICAN WAR 


1804|1869)|Pierce, Franklin 
1786/1866 |Scott, Winfield 
1780/1867 Sloat, John D. (N) 
1784/1850|Taylor, Zachary 


CIVIL WAR: UNION 


1816)1894\|Banks, Nath. P. 
1824/1881|Burnside, i Ne 
berg: on Butler, Benj. F-. 


Chaffee, Adna R. 
1828/1890|Crook, George 
1839) 1876| Custer, A. 


Geo. 
1819|1893| Doubleday, Abner 


1801|1870| Farragut, evades G. (N) 


1813)1890|Fremont, John 
1822|1885|Grant, Ulysses S 
1824/1886 Hancock, WS: 
_ 1879| Hooker, Jos. * 
830/1909 Howard, Oliver O, 
1802 1886| Hunter, "David 
1815|1862)Kearny, Philip 
1826/1885|McClellan, Geo. B. 
1818)1885| McDowell, Irvin 
1815|1872|Meade, Geo. G. 
1813|1891|Porter, David D. (N) 
1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 
1831|1888|Sheridan, Philip ~ 
1820}1891|Sherman, Wm. T. 
1816|1870 Thomas, Geo. H. 
1818|1897|Worden, John L. (N) 


CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 


1818)1893|Beauregard, P. T. G. 
1817|1876|Bragg, Braxton 
1823}1914| Buckner, Simon ae 
1816|1894|Harly, Jubal A. 
18171872 Ewell, Rich. S. 
1821|1877|Forrest, Nathan B. 
1818/1902 Hampton, Wade 
1825/1865| Hill, Ambrose P. 


1831|1879|Hood, John B. 
1824/}1863|Jackson, Thos. J. 


a2. i mis 1 | 


other 


AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 
Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


ed “__Name 
os OLUTION 


; Pas 1789|\Allen, Ethan 


Born Died Name 


1803/1862|Johnston, Albert S, 
1807|1891|Johnston, Jos. EB. 
1807/1870|Lee, Robert E. 
1821)1904 Longstreet, Jas. 
1814|1881|Pemberton, J. C. 
1825/1875) Pickett, Geo. ESS 
1833|1864|Stuart, J. E 
1809|1877|Semmes, Rapeaal (N) 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 
1837\1917| Dewey, Geo. 
1846 Ev: a oS 


, Fred r 
1870 Aces Hobson, Richmond P. (N) 


Reet 99| Lawton, Henry W. 
1835/1905 ee Fitzhugh 

1 acArthur, Arthur 
1839|1925 Miles Nelson A 
1840)1903 Sampson, a 

1839 bees aemey. We ares) 


R. 
1845|1923|Sigsbee, Gnas, D. (N) 
eeler, Jos. 
1818\1897'Wood, Leonard 


WORLD WARS 


1886|1950|Arnold, Henry H. 
1853/1930|Bliss, Tasker H. 
1888/1950|Buchanan, Patrick (N) 
1887/|1945|Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
1861|1947|Bullard, Robt. L. 
1866/|1947|Harbord, Jas. G. 
1887/|1947|Mitscher, Mare A. (N) 
1885/|1945|Patton, Geo. S., Jr. 
1861/1948/Pershing, John J. 
1896|1951|Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
1873\1942|Stirling, Yates (N) 
1883/1946|Stilwell, Jos, W. 
1884/1921' Whittlesey, C. W. 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, 


(Stonewall) 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


EDUCATORS 
1829|1916|Angell, James B. 
1870|1949|Angell, James R. 
1827|1911|Bascom, John 
1862|1947|Butler, Nich. alae! 
1847|1909|Canfieid, Jas. H 
1807/1874 |Cornell, oe 
1834|1926|Eliot, Chas. 
1831/1908 /Gilman, Daniel C. 


18062|1887|Hopkins, Mark 
liam 


1800|1873|McGuffey, Wie 13 5 
1796|1859|Mann, Horac 
1852|1929|Matthews, J. Stander 
1869/1946| Neilson, Wm. A. 
1827/1908 | Norton, Ghas. Eliot 
1855|1902|Palmer. Alice Freeman 
1804} 1894| Peabody, liz. P. 
1855 |1916|Royce, Josiah 
1774 1821 Seton, Elizabeth 
6/1910\Sumner, Wm. Graham 
1385) 1872/|Thayer, Sylvanus 


\1780|1842|Channing, W 


1832|1918|White, Andrew D. 
1787|1870|Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835|1922|Abbott, Lyman 
1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 
1813)1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
1775/|1863|Beecher, Lyman 
1835) 1893|Brooks, Phillips 
1582/1658 Bulkeley, cone 


Ellery 


14752|1817|Dwight, fimothy 


1821|1910|Eddy, Mary G. Baker 
1703|1758|Edwards, Jonathan 
1604|1690/\Elliot, John 
1805|1879|Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834)1921/|Gibbons, James 
1748)|1830/Hicks, Elias 
1590|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843)1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663|1728|Mather, Cotton 
1837/1899|Moody, Dwight L. 


|1842/1933\Parkhurst, C. H. 
|1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 


1858 1915|/Washington, Booker T. 


|1805)1844/Smith, Joseph 
1363/1935) Sunday, Win. (Billy) 


1832|1902;Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1599/1683) Williams, Roger 
1801|}1877| Young, Brigham 


SOCIAL-ECONOMICG 
REFORMERS 


1860/1935|Addams, Jane 
1820|1906|/Anthony, Susan B. —~ 
1821|1912|Barton, Clara H. 
1800/1859|Brown, John 
1859|1947|Catt, Carrie Chapman 
1855|1926|Debs, Eugene 
1817|1895|Douglass, Frederick 
1839|1897|George, Henry 
1869/1933 /|Hillquit, Morris 
1855|1925)La¥Follette, Robt. M. 
1793)|1880) Mott, Lucretia 
1811|1886|Ncyes, John H. 
1801|1877|\Owen, Robt. Dale 
1810}1860|Parker, Theodore 
1811/|1884|Phillips, Wendell 
1849|1914| Riis, Jacob A. 
1797\1874|\Smith Gerrit 
1816|1902\Stanton, Eliz. Cady 
/1818/1893|Stone, Lucy 
{1839\1898|\Willard, Frances E. 


YJ 
J 


AMERICAN Restor EXPLORERS, SCIENTIST 


S$, NATURALISTS 


INVENTORS 
1347/1922 (Bell, Alex. Graham 
11932|Eastman, Geo. 

1847/|1931,Edison, Thos. A. 


1800/1860 f 
1803 |1855|Gorrle, John 
1835/1901|Gray, Elisha 
1797|1878| Henry, Jos. 

1819/1869| Howe, Elias 
1796|1859 Hunt, Walter 
1866/1945 Lake, Simon 
1809|1884|McCormick, Cyrus H. 
1791 |1872| Morse, 5. FB. 
1743|1839| Rumsey, Jas 

1853|1937 Thomson, Elihu 
1546/1914 Westinghouse, Geo. 
1765|1825|Whitney, Eli 
1871/1928| Wright, Orville 

1367) 1912 Wright, Wilbur 


11865 
1 


EXPLORERS 
|1770 1838 Clark, William 
11940|Gook, Frederick A. 
877/|1948 Dickey, H. aay 
1844|1935|Greely, Gen. Ww. 


||1820|1857|/Kane, Elisha Ke. 
|| 1774/1809) Lewis, Me ine 


1793|1864|Schooleraft, Hy. R. 
180211847! Whitman, Marcus 


SCIENTISTS 


1883|1916\Abbe, Cleveland 
1851|1928/Abbe, Robert 
1807/1873) ‘Agassiz, Louis 
1832 1867 |Baird, Spencer 
1875|1853/Beaumont, Wm. 


i 


1773 |1838 | Bowditch, Nath. - 
8/1908|Brooks, Win. K. 
1864|1943|Carver, Geo. W. 
1813;1895|Dana, Tames D. 


4}1864|1926) Akeley, 


||1820}1887|Eads, James P. 


1834|1906|Langley, Samuel P. 
1823/1901|Leconte, Joseph 
1815|1878 Long, Crawford 
1865|1939| Mayo, Charles 
1861|1930|Mayo, Wm. J. 
1838/1923;}Morley, Edw. W. 
1819|1868/Morton, W. T. G. 
1851/1902/Reed, Walter S 
1846|1927;| Remsen, Ira 
1745/1813|)Rush, Benjamin 
1865/1923 /Steinmetz, Chas. 
1853|1937|Thomson, Elihu 
184411930|Wiley, Harvey W. 


NATURALISTS 


Carl Ethan 
1780|1851|Audubon, John J. 
1849/1926| Burbank, Luther 
1837|1921| Burroughs, John 
1817\1862|Thoreau, Henry D, 


1838|1914|Muir, John 


1869 i933 Rhodes 


arte, F. Br 1856) 1921/|Saltus, 
1804) 1864 Baw enerne, Nath 1860)1 

1850/1904/ Hearn, een 

1853) 1937|Howe, E. W. 


#5501229 el Wit 
mn 
1847/1902) Cath a Mar 183i 138s ee Nei len H. 1869|1946|Tarkington, 
‘atherwoo ackson, Helen 
1859/1918 Chapman, J sary 1843/1916) James, Henry 1825/1878 name —— 
1871/1947|Churchill, Winston ; 1849) 1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne '1844/1901/T Aer 
1873|1924|Cook, Geo. Cram 1885|1933|Lardner, Ring W. 1835) 1910 Pee ain, Mar Lo 
1876|1944|Cobb, Irvin S. 1885 1951| Lewis, Sinclair Clemens) 
1876)1920 : 1870| 1944! eS Jos. a Path 1905 Wallace, pes 
1789/1851 r, J. Fenim 1a00 1888) i Artemus (Chas. 
1870/1900 , Stephe parce ‘arrar Browne) 
1854/1909 185 1829/1900] Warner, Chas. Dudley 
1 1822/1885) White, Richard D 
1882/D i 7 1908) Mitchell, Donald 
1916) Davis, Rich. Harding 1) 1949| Mitchell, Margaret | 
AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, PUBLISHERS et 
1836) 1919) Alden, Henry M. 1851|1889/Grady, Henry W. 1847,;1911)Pulitzer, Jos. ; q 
1795|1872| Bennett, Jas. G. 1811) 1872|Greeley, Horace |1879 1939| Pulitzer, Ral 1 
1841|1918|Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 1829/1908) Halstead, Murat /1900/1945| Pyle, Ernest 4 
1868|1947| Blythe, Samuel 1868/1937|Hapgood, Norman '1820 aaah Leta ae aa , i 
pre 1826/1877| Bowles, Sam‘, IT 1864/1928! Harvey, _ George 1882)1 ; 
on 1809) 1890| Brisbane, Albert 1899|1949/Heath, 5. Burton (ea7i 19421 Bo higelaye =| 
a 1864) 1936) Brisbane, Arthur 1856|1915 Hupbard, Elbert 1854/1926 Scripps w. W. “A 
Be 1888/1937) Broun, Heywood 1868/1930|/Hubbard, Frank (Kin) ||/1895/1938|Seripps, Robe P , } 
q 1824/1899| Bonner, Robert 1859|1921|Huneker, Jas. G. \1838 1962 Seuat er, Horace 
1868/1950. Chapple, Joe Me 1898/1949} Knickerbocker, H. R. {1878} 1936|Simon 
: 1§29)|1894| Childs, Geo. 1848) 1909) Latfan, Wm. 1896) 1948/Sorrelis, ‘John H. , 
at 1892|1944 Clapper, Papand 1850)1925| Lawson, Victor F. 1866|1936|Steffens, Lincoln m4 
2 i 1869|1948|Cortissoz, Royal 1802/1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. 1848/1929|Stone, Melville E. : 
1872|1947|Crowinshield, Frank 1857|1949) \feClure, 8. 8. 1866|1921|Tay lor, Bert Ae LT .j-e4 
1850) 1933) Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 1823)1899| Medill, Jos. M. 1841/1914)‘Townsend, A. 
wt 1824) 1892) Curtis, Geo. Wm. ,...|1940)Miller, Webb 1872/1949) Villard, Oaeaig 
1819/1897) Dana, Chas. A. 1841/1915/ Nelson, Wm, R. 1840|1921| Watterson, Henry 
4 1869/1942) Davis, Robt. H. 1863) 1948] Noyes, Frank B. 1797|1882| Weed, Thurlow 
¥ 1849|1925| DeYoung, M. H. 1858} 1935|Ochs, Adolph L. 1834|1916|White, Horace V. 
1817/1895) Douglass, Frederick 1856|1937|Ogden, Robt. : 1869/1944) White, Wm. A. 
1863/1940/ Finley. John H. 1856/1935) Older, Fremont 1864/1935 Williams, | Walter 
1805/1879) Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 1737|1809|Paine, Thos, (Tom) 1806] 1867) Willis, Nath. P. 
1844/1909) Gilder, Richard W. 1886|1949| Parker, Geo. B. 1887) 1943 Wooilvort. Alex. 
1831/1902|/Godkin, Edwin L. 1879|1946|Patterson, Jos. M. 1848|1926| Young, Lafayette 
AMERICAN POETS 
4868)1934| Austin, Mary 18v4|1900| Hovey, Richard 72)1943) Rice, ¥ 
1754/1812)Barlow, Joel 1819) 1910) Howe, Julia W. likes ayes Riley, mr Whitcomb 

H 1886/1950) Benet, Wm. Rose 1871)1933| Johnson, Jas. Weldon 935 Robinson, Edwin A. 

’ 1613)1672| Bradstreet, Anne 1780)1843)Key, Francis Scott 188s igse Sargent, Epes 
1794|1878|Bryant, Wm. Cullen 1886/1918] Kilmer, Joyce 1816|1887/Saxe, John Godfrey 
1845)1912|Carleton, Will 1857|1894| King, Ben 1860) 1932/Scollard, Clinton 
1820/1871|/Cary, Alice 1842/1881] Lanier, Sidney 1888/}1916 Seegar, ‘Alan 
1824\1871|Cary, Phoebe 1849/1887) Lazarus, Emma 1860)1916|Sherman, Frank D. 

® 1865/1914|Cawein, Madison 1824/1903) Leland, C. Godfrey 1791)1865|Sigourney, Lydia H. 

or. 1848]1922|/Cheney, John Vance 1876|1944| Leonard, Wm. Ellery 1841} 1887)Sill, Edw. Rowland 
1866|1932|/Cooke, Edmund Vance |/1879/1931/ Lindsay, Vachel 1808|1895|Smith ,5. FP. 
1899/1932|/Crane, Hart 1807|1882) Longfellow, Henry W. ||1833/1908|Stedman, Edmund C. 
1871)1948) Daly, ae 1874) 1925) Lowell, Amy 1869/1926| Sterling ‘George 
1830)1886| Dickinson, Emily 1819/1891] Lowell, Jas, Russell 1825/1903 Stoddard, Blchaed H. 
1795/1820) Drake, Jos. Rodman 1852/1940) Markham, Edwin 1849/1909/Tabb, John 
1872/1906] Dunbar, Paul L. 1868/1950) Masters, Edgar Lee 1825|1878|Taylor, Bayard 
1803/1882 Emerson, Ralph Waldo |/1841/1913) Miller, Joaquin 1894/1948 Taggard, Genevieve 
1883/1946|Ficke, Arthur D. 1869/1910) Moody, Wm. Vaughn J884|1933)/Teasdale, Sara 
1850|1895) Field, Eugene 1779|1863| Moore, Clement C. 1884/1944)/Tietjens, Eunice 
1886) 1950| Fletcher, John G, 1835) 1908 Moulton, Louise C. 1836)1894) Thaxter, Celia 
1752)1832)Preneau, Philip 1882|1932/Oppenheim, Jas. 1877|1947|Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1861/1920|Guiney, Louise I. 1779| 1860) Paulding, James K. 1852/1933/Van Dyke Henry 
1790|1867| Halleck, Fitz-Greene 1791)1852|Payne, John Howard 1893/1938] Weaver, John V. A. 
1863|1935|Herford, Oliver 1874|/1922|Peabody, Josephine P. |/1819/1892| Whitman, Walt 
1890|1947)| Hoffenstein, Samuel 1871/1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 1807/1892) Whittier, ‘John a. 
1806/1884) Hoffman, Chas. F. 1809/1849) Poe, Edgar Allan 1855/1919] Wilcox, Ella W. 
1809) 1894| Holmes, Oliver W. 1822/1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan ||1795|1842 Woodworth, Samuel 
1770\1842| Hopkinson, Jos, 1856/)1935|Reese, Lizette W. 1885/1928! Wylie, Elinor 

AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 

1807|1886, Adams, Chas. F. 1812)|1894|Curtis, Geo. T, 1796 
1838/1918|Adams, Henryi ‘ 1864/1945) Bliot, Ellsworth B. 1848 1839 Rowe rnc 
1879/1949] Adams, Jas. Truslow) « ||1817|1881| Fields, Jas. T. 18%.|1900|Ridpath, John C. 
1870)1946/Baker, Ray Stannard 1842/1901) iske, John 1850|1928|Sloane, Wm. M. 
1800/1891/Bancroft, Geo. 1838|1905/Hay, John M, 1789|1866|Sparks, Jared 
1861/1930|Barton, Wm. EB. 1870/1949| Hendrick, Burton J. 1857/1944 Tarbell, Ida M. 
1875|1948|Beard, Chas, A. 1852)1932) McMaster, John B. 1791|1871|'Ticknor, Geo, 
1862/1927|Beveridge, Albert J. 1814)1877| Motley, John 1861/1932'Turner, "Frederick 
1863/1932) Bradford, Gamaliel 1832/1901) Nicolay, John G, 1885|1950|Van Doren, G nt 
1862|1948|Cross, Wilbur 1823/1893|Parkman, Francis ex! 


1882/1944|Van Loon, Hendrik 


1861|1909| Remi 
1854|1922| Rice, 
1833/1905) Rich: 
1852 
1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
1856/1925|Sargent, John S. 
1843|1924|Sartain, William 


95 ee Thomas 
isa4 1929| Howe, William H. 
79\Hunt, William M. - 
Huntington, Daniel 


1861|1930|Symons, Cantega 

1849|1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 

rod 1938 Bea ae C, 
848/1933|Tiffany, Louis C. 

1850 1899 Truesdell Gaylord 8S. 

1756|1843|Trumbull, a 


‘ais 1924 Thom 
 1845/|1918 Crowninshield, i rederie 918|Turner, C. 
1909/|Currier, J. 1843 1923 Maynard, George Ww. 1853/1902 ee H. 


_ 1843)1 
1898 1946|Curry, uy, Jofn Steuart $83 1891|McEntee, J. 


1842|1922 Miller, Charles H. 
1846|1912|Millet, Francis D, 
1855|1930| Moeller, Louis 
1829|1901)Moran, Edward 
1863/1935| Moran, Percy 


1837|1926| Moran, Thomas 1849|1903| Weeks, Edwin L, 
856|1926)| Drak H, | |}1858|/1928| Mowbray, H. r. Siddons 1852|1917)| Weir, J. Alden 
 1796|1886| Durand, A. B. hy, J. Francis 1841/1926 Weir, John oo 
1948 1919 ae “Frank Eg es 1738|1820| West, Ben: 
g omas 
isi1 1885|Page, William 90. A. 
1869/1941|Paxton, William McG, |/1820|1910 Whittredge, Worthingt! 2 
1808 1741|1827|Peale, Chas. W. 1823|1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1822/1884) Fuller, George 1778|1860|Peale, Rembrandt 1836|1892|Wyant, Alexander H. 
1867|1934 Fuller, Henry Brown 185111914|Pearce, Charles 8. 1830\1923|Yewell, George H. 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 
1842|1909|Bush, Charles G. (1866/1925); Keller, Arthur L 1863|1928|Outealt, Richard F. 
1856) 11909 Bacher, Otto Henry 1861/1933 Kembie, E. W. 1741|1827)|Peale, Charles W. 
1875|1930 |Briggs, Clare 1838/1895 Keppler, Joseph 1857/1926|Pennell, Joseph 
1776|1820|Charles, William 1866/1940) Macdonald, Arthur N, 1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1852|1931/|Cole, Timothy 1872)1934| McCay, Winsor 1853|1911|Pyle, Howard 
*4822/1888| Darley, Felix O. C. 1870/1949| McCutcheon Fohrt T. 1761|1817|Savage, Edward 
1796|1886| Durand, Asher Brown 1858)}1938| McDougall, Walt 1807|1885|Smillie, James 
1851/|1906|French, Edwin D. 1860/1919) Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 1833) 1909 Smillie, James D, 
1851/1928|Frost, Arthur Pee 1869/1935) Mielziner, Leo 1867|1924|Watt, William G, 
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The National Geographic Society was founded 
in 1888 “for the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge.’’ It has played such an im- 
portant role in exploration and the advancement 
of science, and has so effectively interpreted and 
illustrated geography for the layman, that its 
membership exceeds 1,965,000, its researches and 
expeditions range to the ends of the earth, and 
its dissemination of geographic and other scien- 
ee grncyledee extends to all countries of the 
world, 


On April 1, 1951, Gilbert Grosvenor entered his 
53d year at the helm of the Society’s activities, 
having served as editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine continuously since 1899. The Society 
celebrated his Golden Jubilee officially on May 19, 
1949, when the Board of Trustees honored him with 
the first presentation of the new Grosvenor Medal. 


The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska. It 
supported Peary in his expeditions that culminated 
in reaching the North Pole. It sent an expedition 
to Greenland, with the United States Navy co- 
operating, through which Richard E. Byrd ac- 
quired Arctic flying experience that carried him to 
both the earth’s poles. 


In a series of expeditions led’ by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito in 
Chaco Canyon, N.M., was unearthed and restored. 
Inspired by this and other expeditions to the same 
region; Dr. Andrew E. Douglass formulated a tree- 
ring calendar which extends the chronology of the 
Southwestern United States back to eight centuries 
before Columbus. 


Expeditions of the Society led by Dr. Joseph F. 
Rock explored gorges of the upper Yangtze River 
and sent back to America a rich collection of rare, 
ancient ceremonial books which are now in the 
Library of Congress. 


The Society has consistently enlisted public in- 
terest in National Parks and conservation. At a 
cost of $100,000 it purchased and presented to the 
Government 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia 
and red and yellow pine within. the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. 


In 1934, the Society in cooperation with the 
New York Zoological Society made a series of 
deep-sea explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, 
under the leadership of Dr. William Beebe. The 
world record depth for man’s underwater descent 
eaee Pee made at that time, was unsurpassed 
un 49, 


In 1934, the Society and the United States Army 
Aiy Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, It reached a height of 60,613 feet, 
On November 11, 1935, Capt. Albert W. Stevens 
(deceased) and Capt. Orvil A. Anderson (now Lt. 
Gen.) piloted Explorer II—capacity, 3,700,000 cubic 
feet—to the record height for man which’ still 
stands—72,395 feet (13.71 miles). 


_Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, leader of 11 Na- 
tional Geographic Society-Smithsonian Institution 
archeological expeditions to Middle America since 
1939, discovered in 1939 in Mexico’s Vera Cruz State 
the oldest dated work of man so far found in the 
Americas—a Mayan stela bearing a date equivalent 
to November 4, 291 B.C, (Spinden correlation). 


Stirling expeditions to neighboring Tabasco State 
in the early 1940’s discovered at La Venta ancient 
ceremonial centers which produced evidences of 
what is now well known as the ‘‘La Venta Culture.’’ 
A replica of one of the 11 colossal human heads 
sculptured from basalt, part of the La Venta finds, 
was made part of the Society’s permanent ex- 
hibit in Explorers. Hall, Washington, in 1943. Dr. 
Stirling made the first practical use of helicopters 
in archeological field work in Panama in 1949, 


Under the direction of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, the 
Society and the Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute have since 1946 carried on con- 
tinuing research on the variation of cosmic ray 
intensity at various altitudes and latitudes. The 
1949 and 1950 field studies were extended to Hudson 
Bay shores, 58 degrees north latitude. 


National Geographic Society; American Architects 
The National Geographic Society 


(Prepared by Gilbert Grosyenor, LL.D., Litt.D., President) 


f American scientists observed oa phenom: 
during the eclipse of May 20, 1947. With the Army. 
MeLvia it cl apacen siatendy ene ae 

encies, it sei se ; ' 
Aleutians, for study of the eclipse of May 8-9, 1948. 


The four-year National Geographic | 
Palomar Observatory Sky Survey, launched in J y 
1949, bore worthwhile fruit during 1951. Sky Survey” 
plates made through April by Palomar’s 48-inch 
Schmidt camera revealed about 15 dwarf stellar 
systems hitherto unrecorded, further study of 
which, it is hoped, will throw new light on the | 
stability and evolution of nebulae. = 


tor of this research is Dr. F. G. Walton Smith 
head of the Marine Laboratory at the University of 
Be eS 


Other continuing studies under the Society's aegi 
are on North American birds, by Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, and on the aurora borealis, by Dr. Carl W. 
Gartlein, both of the Cornell University faculty. 


In_its work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
the Society relies principally on its publication, the 
National Geographic Magazine, which is sent to 
every member. For scientists, the Society has 
published monographs giving the technical results 
of many of its expeditions, thus supplementing the 
popular narratives in the Magazine. 


The Society maintains a Cartographic Division 
which compiles maps of all continents and oceans 
and of major land and sea regions. These maps, 
drawn and published by the Society, are dis- 
tributed with the Magazine to the entire member- 
ship, During World War II, National Geographic 
maps served in large numbers on all fighting fronts, 
many of them prepared in close cooperation with 
military authorities to include features useful to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 


Continued Korean fighting maintained a heavy 
demand for the Society’s ten-color wall map of 
Japan and Korea, published in December, 1945, 
and produced calls from all parts of the nation to 
the Society's News Bulletin Service for a wide 
variety of Korean background material for press 
and radio use. 


Enlarged photographs taken by National Geo- 
graphic staff cameramen form the foundation of 
the Society’s permanent exhibit in its Explorers 
Hall at 16th and M Streets, N.W., Washington. 
They have been assembled from all parts of the, 
world. During 1951 some 120 original oil paintings 
of Indians of the United States and Canada made 
over a 12-year period for reproduction in the Mag- 
azine by W. Langdon Kihn continued on tempo- 
rary display. 


The Society maintains a geographic library of 
20,000 volumes, including some 300 scrapbooks on 
the polar regions compiled by the late Maj. Gen. 
A. W. Greely; the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society; and an extensive collection on flags and 
insignia of the world. 


The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal for outstanding achievements in the field 
of geography to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shack- 
leton, Stefansson, Byrd, Bartlett, Lindbergh, An- 
drews, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson 
Ellsworth, and Arnold. It has awarded special ‘gold 
medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Floyd Ben- 
pete een Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thomas 

. Poulter. 


The officers of the Society are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, 
Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V, Flem- 
ing; Committee on Research, Chairman, Lyman 
J. Briggs; Vice Chairman, Alexander Wetmore. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


1836|1918|Armstrong, D. Maitland 
1866|1924|Bacon, Henry 
1871|1925|Barber, Donn 
1857/1925|Brunner, Arnold’ W. 
1763/1844)| Bulfinch, Charles 
1846/1912|/Burnham, Daniel 
1858/1911/Carrere, John M. 
1846/1916/Cook, Walter 


1857|1947|Flagg, Ernest 

1859) 1934/Gilbert, Cass. b 
1869) 1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1847/1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1860|1929| Hastings Thomas 
1847/1909) McKim, Charles F., 
1846/1928/Mead, William R. 
1781)1855|Mils, Robert 


1822|1903| Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1845|1917| Peabody, Robert 8. 
1837/1913) Post, George B, 
1838|1886)| Richardson, Henry H. 
1836/1909) Sturgis, Russell 
1856/1924) Sullivan, Louis ’ 
1862/1925) Trowbridge, Samuel B.P 
1853/1906) White, Stanford 


’ George Washington 
» first president, was born 


> Washington, 
_ Friday, Feb. 22, 1732, (actually Feb. 11, O. S.) the 


Son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
akefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
Came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 


_ 5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
‘ ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 


@ small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 
1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 
restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres fear Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 


rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and’ 


built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 


“contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 


rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
-when he died owned 170,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 
Washington’s military service began in 1753 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 


_1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 


French in 1758. 5 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 


testing Virginians. His war experience’ had soured. 


him on British military arrogance. Although not 
at first for independence, he stood out against 
British exactions and took charge of the Virginia 
troops before war broke out. He was made com- 
mander-in-chief by the Continental Congress 
June 15, 1775 and took command at Cambridge 
July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 


-resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 


trong, dependable force for unity. He early saw 
the Seed of one indissoluble union and became 
chairman of the Constitutional convention of 
1787. He helped get the Constitution ratified and 
was unanimously elected president and inaugurated, 
April 30, 1789, on the balcony of New York’s Fed- 
eral hall at Broad and Wall-Sts., now marked by 
his statue, In New York his mansion, near Franklin 
Sq., was the scene of formal dinners and levees. 
His pew in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780: 
For years its location was marked solely by a 
50-foot granite shaft. On Feb. 22, 1932, a new 
Wakefield, built by donations, was dedicated as 
the George Washington Birthplace Monument, ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. The 
older Washingtons are buried there. It is 34 miles 
from Fredericksbufg, Va., on State road 3, and 
five miles from stratford Hall, birthplace of 

bert HE. Lee. 

Barcags a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. Though 
the object of bitter criticism he remained greatly 
respected. He suffered acute laryngitis after a ride 
in snow and rain around his estate, was bled pro- 
fusely, and died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was 
mourned here and abroad as one of the great men 
of his time. He was buried in a vault at Mount 
Vernon. 

References: The Young Washington, by Douglas 
Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 vois., by 
Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American Guides Series) . 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Oustis Washington was 
born June 2,.1732, in New Kent. Co., Va, In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke. Custis, wealthy, planter, 


J BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In.1758 Washing- 
ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet “‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.’”” She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but. died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son; George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 


Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 


John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the “Boston Massacre.” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him “presi- 
dent by 3 votes.”” The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
om a fighting basis. The U.S.N. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 


References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 


president. Often separated from John Adams during 


the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St.-James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located where Charlton 
crosses WVarick St. She left fever-stricken 
Philadelphia in 1798 for her daughter’s home in 
Eastchester, now part of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
She was well-read but puritanical toward laxness 
in behavior and attire, intensely loyal to Adams 
and sharp-spoken toward his opponents. 

References; Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1201, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell, ; 


Thomas Folferson . 


Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O, S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 
classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
Tight to tax. Named a member of the committee 
fo draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June, 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
nance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made ,minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict; Dec, 31, 1793, he resigned, He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
Hotise of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr, Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary.. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923, 


References: Jefferson the Virginian, by Dumas 
Malone. The Young Jefferson, Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson in Power, 3 vols., by Claude G. 
Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
livéd to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway, 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729) was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771, 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 


the Constitu chi 
corder at that convention in 1787, and 


1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum~ 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 
issippi, which he had already urged on Jay in 1780. 

Elected president in 1808, Madison was a “‘strict 
constructionist,”” opposed to the free interpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 


of the agrarian South and 
western states. Caught between British and French 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into war, 
declared June 12, 1812, unaware that Britain had 
cancelled the orders two days before. While the 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier) Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home, 


References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution, by Charles 
Warren. 


DOLLY MADISON 


Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader in 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover county, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794, 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801, 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House. 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809 
On Aug. 24, 1814, when the British threatened 
Washington, she rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Washington and Madison’s official papers from 
the White House. These supposedly included the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
She helped edit Madison’s highly important rec- 
ords of the Constitutional Convention. From 1817 
to 1837 she lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va., 
(now Montpelier, privately owned). She returned 
to Washington as a welcome, but impecunious, 
social leader, in 1837. Congress bought her hus- 
band’s records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers 
in 1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedica- 
tion of the Washington monument and sent the 
first personal message over S. F, B. Morse’s tele- 
graph wire. She was respected for her tact and 
intelligence by presidents from. Washington to 
Polk. In old age she suffered from the wastefulness 
of a son. She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is 
buried beside Madison near Montpelier. 


Reference: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 
Meade Minnegerode. 


James Monroe 


James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton, He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He had a law office 
in Fredericksburg, now a Monroe. museum. He op- 
posed ratification of the Constitution by Virginia 
1788; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to France, 
1794-96; four times governor of Virginia, 
1799-1802, and 1811. Jefferson sent him to France 
as minister, 1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying 
the isle of New Orleans from France and East and 
West Florida from Spain, Exceeding instructions, 
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he signed a treaty for all of Lonisiana. (Navigation 

of the Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec.:2, 1823, Monroe an-~ 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been: suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from: Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery, In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 


Reference; James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. “RS, JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Eliza Monroe was born in New York, 1768, 
the daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, former Brit- 
ish army officer. She married Monroe in 1786. 
They had two daughters, who married and lived 
in New York. Mrs. Monroe, while in Paris, ob- 
tained the release from prison of Mme. de la 
Fayette, who expected to be executed. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was borm July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and Loridon and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as’ senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe,~ was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected President by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as Representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution, He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. : 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. wrRs, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander. who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War ‘and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry. Adams and Brooks Adams. 


* Andrew Jackson 
Andrew Jackson, 7th president, Democrat, was 
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born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
S$. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of. An-~ 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. His brothers died in the Revolu- 
tion and there is a legend that a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., ‘speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the marauding Cherokees at Horseshoe 
Bend, Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for President against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’’ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though “Let the 
people rule’’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 


for nominating presidential candidates and sub- . 


stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he sent army 
and naval forces to Charleston. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Calhoun’s defense 
of liberty over the Union with ‘‘Our Federal Union; 
it must be preserved.’’ His strong personality in- 
creased the power of the executive and offset states’ 
rights agitation. He died at the Hermitage, June 8, 
1845, and is buried there. 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a@ President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 


Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s' election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 


Reference: General Jackson's Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell, 


Martin Van Buren 


Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and a 
law partner of Benj. FP. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’’ and infinenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862, 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana, 
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2-5 MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 


Mrs, Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointer, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess, during Van Buren’s term. Another 


* son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 


terney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 


William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co,, Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Bi 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Noy. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians, at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
Senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a “‘log cabin and hard cider’ 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 


Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father af Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 


John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president‘on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system, He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina's nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 


Reference: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 


MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 


When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic, 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
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1027 A third son. Hobert Gecratter Sgler, 


1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 


James Knox Pi 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklénburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated fr the 
University of North Carolina, 1818; mem 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.” He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system ofiginated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared. war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
square miles) as part of America’s ‘‘manifest 
destiny,’? but opposed retaining Mexico by force. 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘'54-40 
‘or fight!) by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15, 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 


Reference: James K. Polk, by Eugene ' McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MES. JAMES K. POLK 


Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 


Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Noy. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837,-He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 


References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent. 


MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 


Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was hostess of 
the White House. Another daughter, Ann, married 
Dr. Robert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.: 
a third, Sarah Knox Taylor, married Jefferson 
Davis, 1835, and died three months later. A son 
Richard, 1826-79, served under Stonewall Jackson 
and became a Confederate general. He died in New 


York, 
Millard Fillmore 


Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
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Co., N. Y:, cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. ¥Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan, He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 


Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. ¥., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs, Fillmore was 
Mrs, Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 


Franklin Pierce 


Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and -was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he,served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men. Jefferson Davis 
was his secretary of war. During his administra- 
tion the Ostend Manifesto that we either buy or 
take Cuba by force was a sensation; William 
Walker, filibuster, took Nicaragua and was recog- | 
nized by Pierce, The Kansas-Nebraska bill, leaving 
slavery to popular vote (‘‘popular sovereignty’) 
passed, 1854; Pierce appointed a pro-slavery gov- 
ernor for ‘‘bleeding Kansas.’’ Commodore Matthew 
Perry opened Japan, 1854. The Gadsden Purchase 
from Mexico extended U. S. boundaries south of 
the Gila river. The slavery issue became acute and 
a new Republican party was begun by anti-slavery 
men at Ripon, Wis., July 6, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869. : 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A, Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three ehildren; one-died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was>killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. : 


James Buchanan 


James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war. of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31;- minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1254, Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
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ton Constitution. This lost‘him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation “half slave 
and half free’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the LincolIn-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by Col. R. E. 
Lee. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it, He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged ‘7. 

Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane,.of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian, 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend= 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife, 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children, 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucey 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, and a brother, Thomas, who died 
in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near . 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was over 6 ft. 3 in, tall. He 
made two trips on flatbcats down the Ohio-Miss- 
issippi to New Orleans in 1828 and 1831. In 1831 
the family moved to Macon Co., Ill., and on to 
Coles Co. Abe and ‘a cousin split 3,000 fence rails. 
He clerked and surveyed land in New Salem, Ill., 
1831-37. In 1832 he lost election to the legisla- 
ture; in 1834 he succeeded. Ann Rutledge, whom 
he is supposed to have loved, died in New Salem, 
1835, aged 19. 

Lincoln went to Springfield, read law and prac- 
ticed in the circuit courts. He failed to get the 
nomination for Congress, 1843, but was elected 
as a Whig-for 1847-49. He opposed the Mexican 
war. He was offered the governorship of Orégon 
Terr. and refused it. He opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which threatened to extend slavery. 
He failed to get the senatorial nomination in 1854. 
In 1856 he joined the Republican party and was 
defeated for the senate by Stephen A. Douglas, 
after the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 1858, in which 
he declared a nation could not endure half slave 
and half free. : 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the Re- 
publicans over William H. Seward on an anti- 
slavery platform, 1860. The northern Democrats 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the southern, pro- 
slavery Democrats, John C. Breckenridge. The 
Constitutional Union party (Whig-Know-Nothing) 
led by John Bell, had no clear-cut program, Lin- 
coln got only 40 per cent of the total votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. As a result South Caro- 
lina seceded Dec. 20, 1860, followed by Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. 
On Feb. 8-9 the Confederate States of America 
was formed in Montgomery, Ala., with Jefferson 
Davis, president. 

Lincoln’s policy after Fort Sumter was to bring 
the seceded states back by force. He had hoped 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, with possible 
indemnification of owners. On Sept, 22, 1862, five 
days after Antietam, he declared slaves in terri- 
tory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 1, 1863, 
date of the Emancipation Proclamation, He reached 
the highest eloquence at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 
His humanity, conciliation and lofty concept of 
office made him the hero of the common man the 
world over. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865, On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield,.Tll. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. 

Booth was shot to death by Sergt. Boston Corbett 
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near Fredericksburg, Va. Mrs. Mary Suratt, David 
E. Herold, George Atzérodt and Lewis Payne 
(Powell) were banged for complicity. ’ 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Ling 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M, Angle. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 


Mrs. Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who. was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, William Wallace died in 1862, 
Thomas, ‘‘Tad’ in 1871, Edward Baker in 1850. 
Robert ‘Todd Lincoln, born Aug.-1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
daughter of Senator James Harlan of Iowa, who 
died Mar. 31, 1937. They had two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vi., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 


Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle. 


Andrew Johnson 


Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a@ maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
ran off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1824; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckenridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congres§ over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M, Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the. Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 


References: Andrew Johnson, Plebian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 


Mrs. Eliza McCordle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in @ mountain hamlet when Johnson married her, 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. (ons 
was. often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T, 
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Patteteon, She wan mistress of the Winite : 
frface ot her Suvalé moter another daughter, 


Ulysses S. Grant 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630.- Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Ulysses Hiram, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 2ist Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; fought at Shiloh and Donelson; after 
taking Vicksburg he was made major general, 
and in~March, 1864, lieut. general. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
service reform were events of his administration. 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley,- also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
He returned to Galena, Ill. An attempt by the Stal- 
warts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 failed. 
In 1881 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investment 
house, left him penniless. He began his Personal 
Memoirs, writing at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., while 
ill of cancer and completing them four days before™ 
his death in New York, July 23, 1885. The book 
realized over $450,000. Grant. was buried in an 
imposing tomb on Riverside Drive, New York. 


References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
Meet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward, 


MRS. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922) who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H.Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment, He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republcan 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon, Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to “‘go behind state returns” and by strict 
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party, vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184, Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repeal of the Tenure of Office 
/Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 
MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


Mrs, Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
Married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T, (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. 1871-1923); Man- 
ning F, (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 


James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a\ canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later. Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
‘mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he, voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington, He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberton, N. J., and was 
buried in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
30, 1882. 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from. Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. Wiliam Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland; and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family, He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
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port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 

nation; he refused) because he was not Tyo 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena-~ 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an-unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 


Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 
MRS. CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N, She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infaney; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E,.McElroy of Albany, N. Y¥. 


Grover Cleveland 


Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the Ni York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; goy- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension ~ 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor treubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with U. S. troops to move the mails. He rejected 
the platform of W. J, Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
é& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died\ in 
Princeton, N, J., 1908, 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Mrs, Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C, Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886, ‘They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb, 10, 1913, Thomas. J. Preston, Jr., pro- 
fessor of archaeology in Princeton. She died Oct. 
29, 1947, 


‘Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a Jog 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the ‘70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw. 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
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brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
resident, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 

greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 


* mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 


Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 


References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
The American Nation, by John D. Hicks. 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

_ Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
Married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; her child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. MHarrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs, Mary 
Scott. Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohio 
honored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. ¥., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect “infant industries,’’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystall- 
ized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal from 
Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. McKinley 
signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 1898. 
(Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign he 
defeated Bryan's anti-imperialist arguments with 
the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner pail’ 
and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore Roose- 
velt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was a 
Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died ‘Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done,” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 


References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography. 
MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 
Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
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children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated. She died in 1907. 
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Theodore. Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
sen’ van Roosevelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot ‘stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat ip the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in-North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and Pegi 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for’ violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ liability laws, He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 
Arbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 
Col. Geo. W. Goethals head commissioner and 
began canal. He was re-elected, 1904; with 366 
electoral votes vs. 140. 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’s 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked'upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., and was 
buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge there. 


References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston, 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884, She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
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Of their five children Theodore Rooseyelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War -I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was @ lieut. colonel. in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in° World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 
References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors.and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 

MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
cinnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra, Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen, (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and. acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio, and Charles 
Phelps Taft, ‘born 1897, Cincinnati lawyer, former 
president Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Both sons have served in important gov- 
ernment posts. 


Woodrow Wilson 

; Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
a@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shiomate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C.,.and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-10; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
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on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan ‘‘He kept us out of war’? over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was snubbed, as was his 
suggestion for ‘‘peace without victory.’? When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations, 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. C. ~ 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him ‘an invalid. The treaty was. rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day ‘of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
5 vols,, and. Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols, by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs, Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rey. S. E, 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G, McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B, Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 
ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She accompanied~him to 
Europe on his peace mission and was with him 
on his speaking tour when he broke down. She 
lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884 and a few years ‘later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s. suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000). He stressed a return to 
‘normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov, 14, 1921, he declared war 
Officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
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‘MRS, WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a y hey 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 
Nov. 21, 1924. 


Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J, Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 


1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his’ 


action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompérs of the A, F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.’’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67414 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op-* 


posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
MeNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: ‘I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.’ He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 


Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs. Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
hampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05; she is now president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906,’ who 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924), 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A.B,, Engineering; 1895. After brief experience in 
the U. S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a Girector of numerous 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
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1915-1919; U. S. Food 
War Trade 


fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 
Boulder Canyon project (Hoover Dame 
Corp.; Supported 
agricultural Credit Sone Hise er gave his official 
Ai ur " vi 
gate underpaid officials. Presi- 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; The Mem-~ 
oirs of Herbert Hoover. 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899, sailing with him for his 
post in China. She died Jan. 7, 1944. The Hoovers 
had two sons, Herbert, born 1903, a Pasadena con- : 
sulting engineer, and Allan Henry. ; 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tensen van Roosevelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a. son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic*convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice président, to 
run with.James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a*cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted, for which the March of 
Dimes was founded. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his’ 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith, The financial. crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was “pump priming,’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions, 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler | 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats’ on 
policies, When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third*term. 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War II. He was openly 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang- 
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ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 

made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, i: 14, 1941 (with Winston Chi 1) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 


conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, - 


Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec. 1, 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945 
and assumed responsibility for many state and 
military policies. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63 and was buried on his Hyde 
Park estate, where his house and library, contain- 
ing over 6,000,000 letters and documents, are in 
the care of the national government. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D, Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
Was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. In 1941-42 she was assistant di- 
rector, Office of Civilian’ Defense. In Dec., 1945, 
she was appointed U. S. representative in the gen- 
eral assembly of the United Nations and later 
became chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. She edited her father’s letters under the 
title, Hunting Big Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote 
This Is My Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I 
Remember, 1949. She was the first of presidents’ 
wives to devote herself to a career of social reform 
and political support of her husband’s measures; 
her daily syndicated column, My Day, reflected her 
wide interests. The Roosevelts had six children, 
one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 7 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minneeva Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. ‘ 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949: married, Aug. 31} 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. - 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1. 1949. 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Harry S. Truman 


Harry S.. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, was 
born at-Lamar,,Mo., May 8, 1884, the son of John 
Anderson and Martha Ellen Young Truman. He was 
not given a middle name; he uses S, with a period, 
as his middle initial. His grandparents migrated 
to Missouri from Kentucky about 1845, and earlier 
family records were ‘believed burned in Caroline 
Co., Va., during the Civil War. His background is 
English, Scottish and Irish. . 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point’ for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A, E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25, Al- 
though supported by ‘‘Boss’? Tom Pendergast he 
was defeated for the next term, then elected pre- 
siding judge. He is a Royal Arch and Scottish Rite 
Mason, Knight Templar and Shriner, and former 
grand master of Missouri. 

Mr. Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 


+ 


reelected Nov. 5, 1940. He proved an efficient 
investigator \of civil service and national defense, 
and in 1944 President. Roosevelt chose kim to run 
as vice president on his fourth ticket, after re- 
jecting Henry A. Wallace. On Roosevelt’s death, 
Apr. 12, 1945, Mr, Truman was sworn in as 
President by Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone in the 
cabinet room of the White House. In 1948 he was 
reelected in the face of polls predicting his defeat; 
his personal energy overcame pessimism in Demo- 
cratic ranks and lethargy among Republicans, and 
he defeated as well dissenting Democrats of tha 
States Rights party led by J. S. Thurmond. 

In foreign relations Mr. Truman strongly sup- 
ported the Marshall Plan, ECA, the rehabilitation 
of Greece and arming of Turkey, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Org., naming Gen. of the Army 
Eisenhower_to the supreme command in Europe, 


He endorsed mutual hemisphere defense; ‘devised. 


Point 4 to help underdeveloped countries economi- ~ 


cally; authorized food for Yugoslavia and opened’ 
negotiations with Spain for defense air bases. He 
supported repeated attempts to make Russia live 
up to its promises. He opened the United Nations 
conference by radio and participated with 
Stalin and Attlee in the Potsdam Agreement. He 
supported the Dept. of State policy of compromise 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists in 
China. When the Communists attacked Korea, 
June, 1950, Mr. Truman immediately ordered sup- 
port of, the Republic, and when the U. N. called 
for armed aid, he directed Gen. of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur to give it. He held the Army 
to limited objectives and removed MacArthur from 
his Far Eastern commands for publicly opposing 
this policy. ,After the subsequent Senate inquiry 
the President rejected all-blame and announced 
that Dean Acheson would remain in office as long 
as he did. He appointed John Foster Dulles, a 
Republican, to negotiate the treaty of peace with 
Japan and treaties of defense with Australia, New 
Zealand and the Philippines. 

In domestic affairs Mr. Truman, in 1950, estab- 
lished the Office of Defense Mobilization to meet 
the threat of war, called for many billions in 
new taxes to pay the cost of rearmament, and 
instituted controls of materials and prices, which 
were criticized as too weak to hold down rising 
prices and inflation. In labor matters President 
Truman advocated higher wages when the govern- 
ment’s cost of living index rose. In his 1948 cam- 
paign he demanded civil rights legislation and 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, which were re- 
jected; also a higher minimum wage, increased 
social security and housing legislation, which he 
won. Congress increased the President’s_ salary 
from $75;000 to $100,000 a year with a tax-free 
expense account. of $50,000; the 82nd Congress 
abolished all tax-free emoluments as of Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Truman is known as a man of his word, 
and a shrewd politician. He has a ready use of 
expletives when angered and his letters of rebuke 
are famous. He is unyielding in his support -of 
his own appointees even when Senate hearings 
produce proof of sharp practices. He termed the 
original loyalty hearings “red herrings,’’ and by 
calling the Kefauver committee’s criticism of 
RFC directors ‘‘asinine’”’ precipitated the hearings 
tHat disclosed widespread favoritism in govern- 
ment lending. He has supported the Hoover plan 
for government reorganization and, the extension 
of production of atomic weapons and the hydrogen 
bomb. Mr. Truman takes vacations on the presi- 
dential yacht and at the Navy Hq. in Key West, 
and makes frequent use of the official plane, 
Independence, on trips, across the country. 

Reference: The Man of Independence, by Jon- 
athan Daniels. 


MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

Mrs. Truman was born Feb. 13, 1885, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the eldest of four children and 
the only daughter of David Willock Wallace. 
Christened Elizabeth Virginia, she is known to her 
family and friends as ‘‘Bess.’’ She and Mr. Tru- 
man attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both being graduated in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo., for a year. She and Mr. Tru- 
man were married June 28, 1919, soon after He 
returned from overseas. They have one daughter, 
Margaret, born 1924, a concert singer: Mrs. Tru- 
man and her daughter are Episcopalians. Her hus- 
band is a Baptist. 

Interesting sidelights on the presidential family 
may be found in Why Shouldn’t I Sing? by Mar- 
garet Truman, Saturday Evening Post, Apr. 22, 
1950. 


‘returns, a work that will take years. How- 


_ 3,721,000 or 2.5% over April 1, 1950. 


_ reported 95.5 males to every 100 females. 
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Census of 1950 Discloses Changes in American Living Conditions. 


ov. 5, 1950, the Director of the Bu- | population lives in the 168 standard metro- 
Ban of the Census, Roy V. Peel, reported r tan areas, where pow he's of nk 
to the President that the population of| ten-year increase in po on oot 
the United States on April 1, 1950, when | place. A standard metropo seen area — 
the census was completed, was 150,697,361, | tains at least one city of 50,000, plus the 
which excluded armed forces overseas. | county or adjacent territo that is — 
With the latter it totaled 151,132,000.|nomically a part of it. In the 1950 cue 
Immediately after the reports of enumera- | 83,929,893 Americans were living in metro- 
tors were received in Washington ing penton Fg te a of ae ae 

i evising the | over F e New -Ne 

eee pee Snalyzing and © A metropolitan area had the largest num- 
ber, 12,831,914. , 

The larger metropolitan areas, of 100,000 
or more population, had 41.8% of- their 
people living outside the central cities, 
whereas the smaller metropolitan areas 
were concentrated in the central city and 
had only 29.6% .in outlying districts. 
Growth of central cities exceeded growth 
of outlying districts in the South, whereas 
communities in other parts of the United 
States showed large suburban gains, 

There were 40 metropolitan districts 
with less than half of their population 
concentrated in their central cities. These 
ranged from areas centering on such 
large cities as Los Angeles, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, and Atlanta, to the relatively 
small areas around cities of the size of 
Orlando, Fla., Asheville, N. C., and Jack- 
son, Mich. In Pennsylvania 9 out of 13 
metropolitan areas had more than half 
their population outside the central cities, 
and in California 6 out of 8 areas were 
thus situated. 

One area, that of Albuquerque, N. M., 
more than doubled its population, with 
an increase of 110.4%. Forty-three areas 
increased by one-third or more, and 90 
gained 20% or more. Seven metropolitan 
areas lost population—Altoona,  Johns- 
town, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton in, Pennsylvania; Duluth, Minn.- 
Superior, Wis.; Wheeling, W. Va.-Steu- 
benville, O.; and St. Joseph, Mo. 


URBAN CLASSIFICATION EXTENDED 


_ This growth in cities was also reflected 
in smaller communities, and the count of 
1950 found two-thirds of the population, 
or 95,892,000, classified as urban, The re- 
mainder is rural population. In the West 
70% is urban. The highest urban popula- 
tion is in New Jersey, with 86.6% of the 
state’s people, whereas 10 Southern states 
had less than half in urban districts. Four 
out of 5 persons in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York and California lived in 
cities, but North Dakota had the largest 
proportion in rural districts, 72.2%, and 
South Dakota, Mississippi and Alabama 
were more than two-thirds rural. 

The Bureau of the Census: made a new 
definition for urban centers in 1950, While 
the census of 1940 and 1950 both recognize 
incorporated places of 2,500 persons or 
more as urban, the 1950 census has ex- 
tended the classification to include urban 
fringe areas and unincorporated places 
of 2,500 or more outside these centers but 
economically a part of them. In the 1940 
census only one county and 140 minor 
civil divisions of counties were especially 
included as urban. 


OVER 10 PER CENT NON-WHITE 


White and’ non-white populations 
showed little difference in the percentage 
of increase, though non-whites were 
slightly ahead. The white population in- 
creased 14.4%; the non-white (Negro, In- 
dian, Japanese, Chinese, etc.) increased 
‘| by 15.1% and comprised 10.3% of the 
population. 


ever, the figure named will stand as the 
official 1950 count. 

In the following year the Bureau of the 
Census continued its studies of popula- 
tion increase by months, and was able to 
estimate the total population of the 
United States, including armed forces 
Overseas, as 154,853,000 on Sept. 1, 1951. 
This figure represented an increase of 


This estimate was based on the Census 
of 1950, tables of births and deaths pro- 
vided. by the National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
immigration and emigration figures pro- 
vided by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and figures for the armed 
forces provided by the Dept. of Defense. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Comparison of the Census of 1950 with 
the information obtained in 1940 has dis- 
closed the following changes taking place 
in the United States: 

Movement of people from the farms to 
urban centers continues, and the farm 
total was not helped by the fact that 
births on farms outnumbered deaths. | 

The number of females is increasing 
and in 1950 was higher than ever in Amer- 
ican history. The proportions were 100 
females to 100.7 males in 1940, and 100 
females to 98.1 males in 1950. Females out- 
number males in the cities but are fewer 
than males on the farms. The decline is 
largely the result of reduced immigration, 
the majority of immigrants before the 
quota system having been males. 

The largest change in the ratio of fe- 
males to males occurred in California, 
where females outnumber males. In 1940 
there were 103.7 males to 100 females; in 
1950 there were 97.6 males for every 100 
females. This was the first state ever to 
report more females than, males. Illinois 


he. proportion of persons married in 
1950 was higher than that of 1940. Of those 
14 years or older in 1950, 66.6% were mar- 
ried, whereas in 1940 59.6% were married, 

The number of children under 10 in- 
ereased greatly—the rate of growth in 
1950 was 39.3% as against the rate of 14.5% 
recorded for the total population. Birth 
rates have been high and infant mortality 
has been reduced. But the decline in the 
number of children born per marriage 
and the lengthening of the lives of older 
persons caused the median age of the 
population to rise from 29 years in 1940 
to 30.1 years in 1950. There was a 36.6% 
increase in persons aged over 65, and a 
16.7% increase in persons aged between 
45 and 64, 

The public and private school systems 
had 28,391,000 children above kindergar- 
ten age, as against 26,759,099 in 1940. The 
enrollment in ages 5 to 13 was 81.4%, and 
in ages 14 to 17, 84.4%. The enrollment in 
ages 18 to 24 was 18.6% as against 13.3% 
in 1940, and reflected the GI program. 

LARGE CONCENTRATION IN CITIES 


More than one-half of the American 


i) be ey er te 


Largest Population Growth _ 

-The phenomenal growth of California gives 
special point the information disclosed by 
census figures. The total population increased by 
3,678,613 in the last 10 years, rising from 6,907,387 
on April 1, 1940 to 10,586,000 on April 11, 1950. 
This was 53%, the highest in the country. It 
Was attributed to migration into the state. The 
growth of the non-white population exceeded that 
of the white in proportion. ‘The increase in indus- 
tries in California was reflected in the increase 
of employes in manufacturing, which rose from 
310,000 in 1940 to 726,000 in 1950; in addition the 
workers in wholesale and retail trade rose from 
350,000 to 897,000. The number in agriculture did 
not change. The high employment was refiected in 
income, the average income in 1949 per family was 
ee — per families plus unrelated individuals 


Increase in Government Employes 

New York, which showed a 10% increase, from 
13,479,142 in 1940 to 14,830,000 in 1950, 86% was 
urban and 14% rural. There were 93.4 males to 
_100 females, as against 98.5 males to 100 females 
in 1940. Males have heen diminishing in propor- 
tion since 1910. The non-whites rose from 599,596 
to 928,000, representing the movement. North from 
Southern states, and were 6% of the total. Whites 
gained 8%. 

Whereas 58% was married in 1940, 65% was 
married in 1950. Children showed an increase of 
43% and were 10% of the total. With 88% of 
labor in urban areas unemployment dropped from 
17% to 6% and 6,178,000 were employed. 

Federal, state and local employes increased from 
414,122 in 1940 to 561,000°in 1950, but domestic 
workers decreased from 15% to 8%. Average fam- 
ilies in New York earned $3,455; if unrelated in- 
dividuals were added to them the total was $4,044, 
whereas 31% earned under $2,000 and 21% earned 
$5,000 or more, 


Massackusetts Children Increase 

In Massachusetts there was little gain in the 
proportion of males to females—95.6 males to 100 
females. Whites made a 9% gain, and the mar- 
riage rate rose from 54% to a high of 62%. There 
was a corresponding rise of 37% in the number of 
children, but the numbers in school, 822,000, was 
down from 860,665 of 1940. Government employes 
rose from 142,857 to 192,000, and there was an 
increase in clerical workers and skilled craftsmen, 
but household workers dropped from 11% to 4%. 
Income for the average family was $3,429; com- 
bined with unrelated individuals it was $2,954; 
16% earned $5,000 or better, and 32% earned un- 
der $2,000. 


United States—Population by States 1940-1950 
Changes Recorded by Census in Six Representative States — 


Pennsylvania Has More Males 

Pennsylvania had a 6% rate of growth, with 
7,400,000, or 70% urban and 3,098,000, or 30% 
rural, of whom 774,000 were on farms. Males were 
in better proportion: 99.6 males to 100 females. 
Non-whites rose from 473,191 in 1940 to 654,000 in 
1950, or 6% of the total, whereas whites made a 
4% gain. Children increased 26% but w 
2,076,296 were in school in 1940, 1,949,000 were 
school in 1950. | 

Defense plants accounted for much of the in- 
crease in sig ae of skilled craftsmen, 434,548 
to 621,000, t domestic help slipped from 15% 
to 9% of the labor force. Family income was 
135; with unrelated individuals added, $2,759; 
34% earned under $2,000; 16% $5,000 and over. 


‘Texas Grows Twenty Percent 
Texas departed slightly from the general result 
in that the number of children in its schools in- 
creased. The state had a 20% growth; population 
had 63%, or 4,834,000, urban, 37% or 2,877,000, 


rural, with 99.9 males to 100 females. Whites 
gained 24% and were 89% of total. 
Labor, including the armed forces, increased 


from 2,454,924 in 1940 to. 3,006,000 in 1950; women 
‘constituted 26%. Here, too, household work 
dropped from 1 out of 4 in 1940-to 1 out of 9 
in 1950. Average families earned $2,813; with: un- 
related individuals, $2,353; 44% earned under 
$2,000 and 15% earned $5,000 or more. 


Big Non-White Gain in Mlinois 

Illinois population refiected the large increase in 
industrial employment, Civilian employment 
reached 3,551,000 in 1950, or 24% above 1940, and 
skilled craftsmen rose from 380,993 to 499,000, 
while professional, technical and kindred workers 
rose from 240,555 to 334,000. .Manufacturing 
claimed 1,081,000 workers;’ the service industries 
had gained 150,000 and the wholesale and retail 
trade 100,000 over 1950. There were substantial in- 
creases in public utilities and construction, but 
domestic work dropped from 12% to 6%. 

The average family in Illinois earned $3,618; 
with unrelated individuals added, $3,149; 30% 
had incomes under $2,000 and 23% earned $5,000 
or more. The labor force had expanded 13% in 10 
years, including 32% of females 14 years old and 
over. Urban areas contributed 36% of women 
workers. Illinois had 95.5 males to 100 females, 

The non-white population showed a greater gain 
proportionately than the white, rising from 393,039 
in 1940 to 628,000 in 1950, representing in part a 
movement of workers from the South, Non-whites 
comprised 7% of the population. Whites made 
an 8% gain in 10 years. The number of children 
pare 10 rose 39%. School enrollment was slightly 
higher. 


Population of Continental United States 1940-1950 


Source: -U. S. Bureau of the Census 


Region, divi- April 1, April 1, Pct. in- Region, diyi- April 1, April 1, Pet. in- 
sion and 950 1940 crease or sion and 1950 1940 crease or 
state (census) (census) } decrease state (census) (census) | decrease 
Regions: North Dakota. . 619,636 641,935] — 3.5 
Northeast. .... + 39,477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 ||\South Dakota. . 652,740 642,961 1.5 
North Central. .| 44,460,762) 40,143,332 10.8 Nebraska...... 1,325,510) 1,315,834 0.7 
Soutien. Geese. 7,197,088} 41,665,901 13.3 ||/Kansas........ 1,905,299] 1,801,028 5.8 
West... 2.0. he | 19,561,525) 13,883,265 40,9 So. Atlantic: 
Northeast: Delaware...., 318,085 266,505 19.4 
New Engiand.:.! 9,314,453) 8,437,290 10.4 ||Maryland. 2,343,001} 1,821,244 28.6 
Middle Atlantic.| 30,163,533) 27,539,487 9.5 ||Dist. of Co 802,178 663,091 21.0 
North Central:! Virginia... . 3,318,680] 2,677,773 23.9 
E. no. central... | 30,399,368) 26,626,342 14.2 West Virginia...| 2,005,552] ~ 1,901,974 5.4 
W. no. central,.| 14,061,394] 13,516,990 4.0 ||North Carolina.|. 4,061,929} 3,571,623 13.7 
South: South Carolina..} 2,117,027} 1,899,804 11,4 
So. Atlantic. ...| 21,182,335] 17,823,151 18.8 ||Georgia........ 3,444,578] 3,123,723 10.3 
E. so. central...| 11,477,181] 10,778,225 6.5 Florida. ; 2.2. 2,771,305| 1,897,414 46.1 
W. so. central. .| 14,537,572] 13,064,525, 11.3 ||E. So. Central: 
West: : Kentucky...... 2,944,806) 2,845,627 3.5 
Mountaim....!.| 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 ||Tennessee..:... 3,291,718] 2,915,841 12.9 
Pachhic. sia. < 14,486,527] 9,733,262 48.8 Alabama....... 3,061,743| 2,832,961 8.1 
New England: Mississippi. .... 2,178,914] 2,183,796] — 0.2 
BING ewan tee 913,774 847,226 7.9 W. So, Central: 
New. Hampshire. 533,242 491,524 8.5 Arkansas....3+. 1,909,511] 1,949,387} — 2.0 
Vermont....... 377,747 359,231 5.2 Louisiana...... 2,683,516] 2,363,880 13.5 
Massachusetts..| 4,690,514] 4,316,721 8.7 Oklahoma...... 2,233,351| 2,336,434, — 4.4 
Rhode Island... é eee E ees ae eres arent 7,711,194} 6,414,824 20.2 
Connecticut..,. ,007,2 ,709, i ountain: 
Mid. Atlantic: Montana...:... 591,024 559,456 5.6 
New York..... 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 AGH OM, es. sere 588,637 524,873 12.1 
New Jersey.....| 4,835,329) 4,160,165 16.2 Wyoming...... 290,529 250,742 15.9 
Pennsylvania. ..| 10,498,012} 9,900,180 6.0 Colorado....... 1,325,089} 1,123,296 18.0 
E. No. Central: New Mexico.... 81,187 531,818 28.1, 
6,907,612 15.0 Arizona.:...... 749,587 499 261 50.1 
3,427,796 14.8 ital e225 cares 688,862 550,310 25,2 
7,897,241 10.3 Nevada..cs.... 160,083 110,247 45.2 
5,256,106 23,2 Pacific: 
3,137,587 9.5 Washington 2,378,963) 1,736,191 37.0 
Oregon... 1,521,341] 1,089,684 39.6 
2,792,300 6.8 California. . 10,586,223) 6,907,387 53.3 
2,538,268 3.3 
3,784,664 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14,5 
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United States Popularion (Official Consdt), 1790"1870 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1810 | 1820 1830 Be 1860 18: 
-|-ves-.++.| 127,901] 309,527] 590,758] 771,623] 964,201) 996,992 
Cee tena ete eee ws aga\’"* or erik dou dar|' "dss asol ett 
062 Te278) | B0.888 Berar 208 Sor] syeiees| . Seo2a7 
Piast. capes Br es ae ores hy naverel” Gostesl erates rth — ‘rh 
; 2)" * 261,943)" 275,248)" * 297,675 ; x 460, ’ 
eo: *b4273| "72674|. 73740] 76.748| 781085] 91, 112216} 125,015 


i 093 24,023 33,039 39,834 


30 
"840, 889 ‘516,823 


*"'55,21i| ° 157,445] * 476,183)" ° 851,470] 1,711,951] 2,539,891 
147:178| 343/031 685.866) 1,680,637 


eeeees eee reer ee ee cee ee es Cores, 


i *"564,317} 687,917] 779,828 
we 153,407| 215,739] 352,411 f 
IMEGING he ein dis 050 151;719 298,335] 399,455} 501,793 
isis Hus] Banus] eae] sioseel Faeee | 
usetts.... B a j 
Michigan. : Bis Fells pot irelhn sce 4,762 8,896 31,639} 212,267 | 
RUMMEERAE tS ayia “ars aha tc: Richer gine = Ulo\cidiov a vee arene matin th |lareene = tos 
ississippl....,.. 8,850 40,352 75,448)" 136,621] "375,651 
IMsaoutl. biaiehe'daie 19;783 66,586| 140,455) 383,702 
Montana 
ene. : 
evada = = . 
ist hire. . 183,858 214,460 244,161 284,574 4 
New Jersey A th 2115149] 245,562| 277/575] 320,823] 373,306 oot) oes bie el ; 
fou) LoCo os ieee Ol Bae Ger eel MEPIGe iota) Inirecieprarte ies, [evr enici cin 5 . » 
SAR ee 589,051 959,049] 1,372,812] 1,918,608] 2,428,921) 3,097,394] 3,880,735] 4,382,759 , 
North Carolina, 478,103| 555,500| '638/829| '737,987| "753,419| 869,039]  '992\622| 1,071,361 
monet 2 ota... a aN MEP Este wma via lly sities wreig PA giediteanme chs : ‘§10.463|" i 980,828) 3389.11 “5668 580 


45,365] 230,760] 581,434)" “937, 903 


13,2! 2, 90,923 
1,724, oy 2,311,786| 2,906,215] 3,521,951 
9) - *108'830| °147,545| '174,620] ‘217,353 
3i3, 591] 415,115] 502, be 5815185] 594;398] 668/507] 703,708] 705,606 


105,602] 261,727 829,210] 1,002,717] 1,109,801] 1,258,520 
ie eee iets: Tare n ally antag SCAN Siig) ole smote: fies eueietate ale Bie 302 604,215 oo 


0 40,273 86,78! 
154,465] " 217,895] ° 235,981] ” 280,652)" " 291,948] 314/120] 815/098] 330,551 


"602, 365} 810,091) 1,049,458 ikea 
9,122 76,93 97,1 


54 880,200] 974,600] 1,065,366] 1,211'405] 1,239,797] 1,421,661] 1,596,318| 1,225,163 : 
BURUMMEDERIE NG ies] s Wigcs s «'cin a [eee dis ots Sp Pacbietaea be wt Greens a eelinate esis grees a aceies 11,594 23,955 / 
RUM RITTAG a vinta fore Sic Gaia eo fa 5 ¥ biaisio «rife isles awe’ ‘Tein’ bob-c70 [Ree retro ienaceccorst ans Ents seman a 442,014 
¥ MRMMSSMMT RE SHAPE Giavele, 6 204 (oF |S Faia: oe oP oosle bk elbiejso Poicisie pra.ehains 30,945} 305,391] 775,881) 1,054,670 | 
CN Re i ie} «bias alate wah 6 baw ews Ole boas eat oo HESON soe een eanaie te eae Ny aes 9,118 | 
Lj Total U. S.....| 5,308,483] 7,239,881] 9,638,453/12,866,020|17,069,453 |23,191,876/31,443,321 [38,558,371 
Mei connecticut 237,946; Delaware .59,096; Georgia 82,548; Kentucky 73,677; Maine 96,540; 
i Maryland 319,728; Massachusetts 378,787; New. Hampshire 141, 885; New Jersey 184, 139; New York 
‘ 340,120; North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,373; Rhode Island 68,825; South Carolina 249,073; 
Tennessee 35, 691; Vermont 85, 425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,92 9,214. . 
Estimated Population of Continental United States 1940- 1951 
Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
4 Source: Bureau of the Census 
Including armed Excluding armed 
1 forces overseas forces overseas Civilian population 
Provisional | cocomnra hae aa a aaa aaa a a 
& estimates Increase 
ih Estimated | since last | Estimated |Increase or | Estimated |Increase or 
population] estimate | population} decrease’ | population| decreases 
ee a eal RE ee atte ra raaripeatcee fete gah WN 
2,114, ’ +936, A ,642,000 2 
133,377,000 1,263,000] 133,058,000 1,122,000} 131,556,001 nelpoe 
134,831,000 1,454,000) 133,752,000 694,000] 130,854,000 — 701,000 
136,719,000 1,888, 133,971,000 219,000] 127,415/000 — 3,439,000 
138,390,000 1,670,000] 132/622'000} — 1,349,000 "606, a ; 
pee 28 3,000 1,545,000] 132'137,000 — 484,000) 127,571,000 i 
141,398,000. 1,464, 139,893,000 7,756,000| 138,394,001 10,823,000 
144, 129/000 2)731,000| 143,375,000 3,481,000) 142,595,000 4,201 : 
1eeee On| graze Qua] 148,088,000). 2-671,000 1147,512'000 EA : 
028, 512, 000 2 - 
..:]41151/132'000] —1/983/000] 150;697'361]. Be ete | 
151,689,000 556,000) 151,240/000 | 
| 50. ++eee| 151,939,000 250,000) 151,461,000 
| September 1, 1950., egatys 152,196,000 257,000) 151,622,000 
October 1, 1950... 27/5232: * 152,438,000 242,000] 151,809,000 
November 1, 1950, ..| 152:668,000 229,000), 152,018, 
December 1, 1950 152,879,000 212,000) 152,169,000 
q January 1, 1951, 153,085,000 6,000) 152,365,000 
February 1, 1951. »302,000 217,000} 152,546,000 
March 1, 1951. 5 153,490,000 188,000) 152,705,000 
April 1, 1951. 153,699,000 ,000 a '854,000 
RMavty, TDL, cliss sc sacs 3,900,000 201,000). seen tle ewe 
June BLING tale eas «= e.-| 154,122,000 Z22,000)'.... Esice Pees rene 
July 1, 1951...... Pein e's 154,353,000 ASE, OOO! |... Siclowe seein 
August 1, 1951...........| 154,595,000 242,000) 0.0: site + kien 
September I, 1951.......: 154,853,000 258,00 


iCensus figure plus an estimate of armed forces Guenseas: 


*Census figure minus an estimate of armed forces in continental United States. 
8Since preceding date. 


v 


ah 


asl a 


Pennsylvania.| 4,282,891) 5,258,113] 6,302,115) 7,665,111) 8,720,017 
Rhode Island.} 276, 28,5 6 +39 
So. Carolina... 995,577} 1,151,149) 1,340,316] 1,515,400] 1,683,724 
So. Dakota. . 135,177| _ 348,600) 401,570) 583,888 636,547 
Tennessee....| 1,542,359} 1,767,518] 2,020,616] 2,184,789] 2,337,885 
exas.. 0... 1,591,749] 2,235,527) 3,048,710] 3,896,542} 4,663,228 
UNGAR ie oes 143,963 10,779| 276, 373,351 396 
Vermont..... 332,286) 332,422) 343,641) 355,956 352,428 
Wivtaiet= 1,512,565) 1,655,980] 1,854,184] 2,061,612) 2,309,187 
Vashington 75,116} | 357,23: 518, 1,141,990) 1,356,621 
W,, Virginia, 618,457) | 762,794) 958,800) 1,221,119) 1,463,701 
Wisconsin. . 1,315,497] 1,693,330} 2,069,042) 2,333,86 2,632,06 
Wyoming.. 789 62,555 ,531 145,965 


State 1880 13890 1900 - 1910 1920 
oi) 199.097 138, 2,348,174 


"United States Population, 1880-1950 
“United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of ae Census 


Tot. U.S.... 50,155,783 62,947,714175,994,575 91,972,266) 105,710,620 


’ 3,137,587 
94,402 225,565 250,74 
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Population of U. S. Territories and Possessions 
Source: Bureau-of the Census 


Poputation 
Area 1950 1940 1930 
United States and all territories and possessions 153,694,423 | 150,621,231 | 138,439,069 
United States and territories excl. Philzypine Islands 153,694,423 134) 265, 231° | 124,926,069 
Continental United States... 2. Fe. cee ee 150,697,361 131,669,275 122,775,046 
Territories and possessions, excl. Philippine Island 2,997,062 2,477,023 2, OT 
PARAS OD er ee, Satta eee aah art c.wiltiis: ob ac susie ts {obeyed alae 128,643 72,52 278 
American Samoa. 18,937 12,908 10,055 
Guantess oe oss CA 59,498 22,29) 18,509 
EVN eu LU ttn ees, eI NaN os oot ae Rabel actus ss ate Goce « aseie lous) sors bine tae ateies 423,330 368,336 
Panama Canal Zone 52,822 51,8: 39,46 
ICT PRM EEO tata oie eke Pea hoya talalsiets. aise’ ops (vida sip, Si rlgk Wonier misvals) a 2,210,703 1,869,255 1,543,913 
VATE Era heal ECs eee ey, Soret SP Aieshe wteale hey kie ataye’ diajdim cue wins. ede 26,665 24,88 22,012 
Military and naval-services; etG;, ADTOAG «256 oi. oe hese fere al |fiepe wie do eng We a 118,933 89,453 
PED LESSING a cremerige cits <vsusGe)e, Sea (oo m La uaa a) yaiedllogeior mye yall eg SH Be elere oleialtvellvuers 16, 356, @00 13, 513,000 
*Established as, a Republic 1946.. 
U. S. Population One Year Old and Over 
BY COLOR, URBAN AND RURAL, CENSUS OF 1950 (PRELIMINARY) 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Residence in 1950 
Color and residence in 1949 United Rural Rural 
i States Urban non-farm farm 
Persons 1 year and’oyer.............0-06+ 147,545,000 94,092,000 30,387,000 23,066,000 
Same house as 1950. a ie i als oes .++| 119,677,000 76,073,000 23,852,000 :751,000 
Different house, same county..........-++.0+. 16,356,000 10,764,00' 3,617,000 1,975,000 
Different county or abroad.........-..+steeey 9,175,000 632, 2,438,000 1p 104, 00U 
Regidence Not TEPOrted,), cee cede eee ete 2,337,000 1,623,000 79,000 236,000 
Non-white. 1 year old and over........... 15,059,000 9,140,000 2,696,000 3,223,000 
Same Nouse 38 19500. ec eee sceves 12,266,000 ,453,000 2,130,000 2,683,000 
Different house, same COUunty. es Tepe eevee rein "896,000 
i nty or abroad........-. aa , , F , 
ete cot ty 181,000 43°000 45,000 


Residence not reported,......-+-.-seeeesieeee 270,000 


Hival Rete Clee ee opulat 
Characteristics of United States Peprlatten 
MARITAL STATUS. AND 


RACE AND NATIVITY; 


URBAN AND Ri , CENSUS OF 1950 pi con pie AND 1940 eae eae 


ource: Bureau of the Census 


1940 


ural 
Urban: non-farm, 
1950 1950 


Native Oe ee 


Tor born whitée.......0.... 5,130,000 
meyewh MO istertca de e's vepjaleiararersfoiese 7,672,000 
Beer 
ue Bey eG awe ne 


Aucive white..... 
Foreign-born white 


Bye mete yer sie 
atate, Ny years old and over. 
fed or eae 
Widowed or Paivorced 
eee. 14 years old and over.... e 
RMS ciate cts Sigiqie swe ,623, 
Marti Hal 3/3, 0 coerce cee 37,338,000 1322, oy 
Widowed or divorced......... | 8,030,000 6,522, "822 6,010,000 1,387, 
Non-White 
Male, 14 years old and over..... 5,250,000 4,730,717 3,255,000 973,000 
RMI CI as Oasis ts «+ cow + oer 1,532,000 1,677,535 857,000 317,000 
MIO viel s\s) + pie elena s 3,329,000 2,753,739 2,140,000 581, 
Widowed or divorced. ........ 389,00! 443 258,000 75,000 
Female, 14 years old and over.... 5,483,000} — 4,944,042 3,611,000 892,000 
ape. 2 Ai yh been ae es 1,142,000 1,290,575 695,0 165,000 
Reps ss Sera aye aM 3,407,000 2,811,408 2,203,000 595,000 
Wiiowea or Bigainca’ th WAPYO 000 842,059 713,000! 132) 000 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Persons 5 to 24 years old........ 46,662,000 46,351,915 27,359,000 10,476,000 
Enrolled in school............. * 28,391,000 26,759,099 16, 537,00 284,000 
Not enrolled in school. . ..+| 18,270,000 19,592,816 10,822,000 192, 
Pergons 5 to 13 years old 22,459,000 20,024,827 1 6,000 5,432,00 
Enrolled in school. 18,282, 16,839,906 10,145,000 4,338,000 
Not enrolled in school. . 4,176,000 3,184,92 2,210,000 1,094,000 
Persons 14 to 17 years ol 3 8,518,000 9,720,419 4,719,000 1,900,000 
Enrolled in school........ ore 7,189,000 7,708,871 4,129,000 1,565,000 
Not enrolled in school. 1,329,000 2,011,548 590,000 5,000 
Persons 18 to 24 years old....... 15,685,000 16,606,669 10,284,000 3,144,000 
Enrolled in school............ 2,920,000 2,210,322 2; ane, 000 381,000 
- Not enrolled in school......... 12,765,000 14,396,347 8'022'000 2,762,000 
Non-White 
Persons 5 to 24 years old........ 5,664,000 5,366,073 3,058,000 1,058,000 
Enrolled in school............ 3/357,000 2,863,217 1,777,000] ~ "611,000 
Not enrolled in school......... 2,307,000 2,502,856 1,282,000 447,000 
Persons 5 to 13 years old........ 2,796,000 2,467,627 1,431,600 545,000 
Enrolled in school............ 2,277,000 1,949,535 1,179,000 435, 
Not enrolled in school......... 518,000 518,092 252,00 110,000 
Persons 14 to 17 years old....... 1,083,000 1,100,482 533,000 205,000 
Enrolled in school............ 819,000 750,528 425,000 147,000 
Not enrolled in school......... 264,000 349,954 107,000 57,000 
Persons 18 to 24 years old. a 1,786,000 1,797,964 1,095,000 309,000 
Wnrolled in school. 260,000 154 28,000 
Not enrolled in school. 1,525,000 1,634,810 923'000 281,000 


es. Married Couples, Families, and Households 
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BY COLOR, URBAN AND RURAL, CENSUS OF 1950 (PRELIMINARY) AND 1940 


MARRIED COUPLES 


RUPEES sel ret uso cisqsin's 0ne's\e,.018 35,320,000 28,516,937 22,953,000 7,038,000 
With own household............ 33,054,000 26,570,502 21,456,000 6,716,000 
Without own household 2,265,000 1,946,435 1 “000 322,000 

Non-white.......... Ain 2,815,000 2,408,691 1,791,000 449,000 
With own houselold.... is 2,412,000 2,135,093 ilk 491,000 410,000 
Without own household 403,000 273) 598 "300,0 000 39,000 

FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 

Total...... OS ey Se eA eR Oe 49,580,000 if } 33,775,000 9,563,000 
MPREAMRA ORD ates o's bjn' 0.9, + viv 8 Sutae Ws 38,788,000 1 25,467,000 7,701,000 
Unrelated individuals. . ig 10,792,000] ~ fF 8,308,000 1,863,000 

Non-white.... 4,858,000 1 3,408,000 763,000 
ICR ee Sr 3,377,000 qa 2,201,000 567,000 
Unrelated individuals ae 1/481; 00 q 1,207,000 196,000 

OUSEHOLD 

All households 42,526, wo 34,948,666 28,108,000 8,503,000 
WVNtOs kas cs otha 38°782'000 31,679,766 25;665,000) 5847,000 
ROACH HIS 3,738,000 3,268,900 2,443,000 656,000 

Population in households 145,264,000} 128,427,069 91,936,000 29, 804, 000 
ATES yo) Ae RO ee ee . 180,535,000} 115,270,680 83,093,000 Dif 249'000 
SNVOM=WEHICO Cys leieisie se kuese eae eee oyere 14,729,000 13,156,389 8,843,000 2)555,000 

Population per household. 3.7 3.3 i 
MERE RID ei ciniets bests alaietsO Ge ice « 3.4 3.6 3.2 3.5 
INODSWDIGO ST oc eee ate ae ane 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 


i Data not available. 
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- __ United States—Population Statistics 399 
Employment Status of the United States Population 
rics BASED ON THE PRELIMINARY SAMPLE OF THE 1950 CENSUS 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
,; R 

Employment status Total Male | Female |} Urban woes Rural 
‘arm farm 

' (1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) 1,000 1 y 

Total, 14 years and over............... 111,915 | 54,923 | 56,991 iB 730 ; 31,970 eos 
Sea 14 years and over. ...........-...+ DR ODS a aie cots oy satis toro ‘35,291 | 11,079 $564 
emale, 14 years @nd ‘over... 2. ashe eee f RP ectre cre efits 38,439 10,891 7,662 

Total labor force....................-- 59,592 43,268 16,323 40,485 10,738 : 

Jabortorce=. 214221 S ASS 58,735 | 42/446 | 16/289 || 40/070 | 10/321 oat 
PUADIOVGME Sie fsieeic eo. lG oso oe cee ae 55,843 40,317 15,526 7,8 9,795 8,194 
AND WER Mee aioe nara" sree eos a cree oe 54,210 9,268 14,942 36,698 9,505 007 
BOWMOU OL INOLO es oie, sic Bue 47,327 35,357 11,969 32,619 8,079 6,629 
PD Mie 84 NOULA. och. 5 aie Moke Sle es W474 142 2,332 3,166 1,126 1,182 
BRAGA HOUT 050 <a: 0. a ad eR 1,409 768 640 913 300 195 

With a job but not at work........... 1,634 1,049 584 1,156 290 188 
MMempleavede wt <<. ...c,ccs boca ieee 2,892 2,129 763 2,216 527 150 

Experienced workers. ....../:...0...5 2,844 2,102 T42 Tocs onal caer 

Dew avorkersac). 6" stereos. 47 OF 20 ln cach anes ee 

Not in labor force..................... 52,323 11,655 40,668 33,244 11,232 7,84 
Weeping ROWSE. <=: 65..ceckerepene ies se 32/244 289 13956 |} 20;370 6,734 aed 
OHAADIE C0) WOF Rs < 5 yc ON tice sree Sis late kehs 625 2,791 1,834 2,797 1,138 690 
Inmate of institution. 1,593 981 612 986 60% bites ees 
Other and not reporte 13,862 7,595 6,266 9,091 2,753 2,018 

14 to 19 years old. . ,84 777 4,069 4,631 1,697 1,519 
20 to 64 years old.. 4,084 2,457 1,627 3.06: 654 366 
65 years old and over... 02... 66 ceed one, 1,931 1,361 570 1,396 402 133 

Nonwhite! 

Total, 14 years and oyer............ 10,733 5,250 5,483 6,866 1,866 2,001 
MIM DIOV GO ie gi tethte sviacne'a bl aii Pielenal viele» 35D 3,488 1,867 3,537 819 1,000 
MINEMPIOVEU, Crore mvc ltscoe Ae Mee whee 492 323 170 418 58 16 

Not in labor force et Raton shat = 4,808 1,368 3,440 2,878 949 981 


(1)Nonwhite consists of Negroes, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and other nonwhite races. Persons 
of Mexican birth or ancestry who are not definitely Indian or of other nonwhite race are classified as 


white. 
Civilian Labor Force Status by Age Groups, 1950 
Rural 

Age group Popu- Em- |Unem- Fe- Non- non- Rual 

lation | ployed | ployed | Male male | white | Urban | farm farm 

(1,000) |.(1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) } (1,000) 

Total, 14 years and 

ONOR Swe et tees 111,915 | 55,843 2,892 | 40,317 | 15,526 5,355 | 37,854 9,795 8494 

14 to 19 years........ 12,876 3,398 385 ,088 ,309 |. 380 1,918 621 9 

20 to 24 years........ 11,327 6,244 473 3,873 2,370 649 4,306 1,106 832 

25 to 34 years........ 23,694 | 13,529 633 9,926 3,604 1,320 9,444 2,533 1,552 

85 to.44 years........ 21,251 | 13,020 507 45) 3,570 411 8,870 2,383 1,767 

45 to 54 years........| 17,265 | 10,280 411 7,526 2,754 917 7,129 1,706 1,445 

55 to 64 years........| 13,180 643 336 5,210 1,434 467 4,535 1,029 1,079 

65 years and over..... 12,321 2,730 147 124. 485 210 1,653 416 661 

Class of Worker of Employed Persons, 1950 
: Nonwhite 

Class of worker Total Male Female Total Male Female 
ROC BAG ciao Gay a ates oe nas ae ae toes 55,843,000|40,317,000/15,526,000 || 5,355,000) 3,488,000) 1,867,000 
Private wage and salary workers...... 39,486,000|27,433,000|12,053,000 ||: 3,958,000] 2,461,000) 1,498,000 
Government workers... .....0e. tee: 5, ,000} 3,559,000) 2,025,000 484,000 301,000 182,000 
Self-employed workers..........2+07- och pee 8,659,000 904,000 686,000 599,000 87,000 
Unpaid family workers.......-.+-+..+: 1,209,000 665,000 544,000 227,000 127,000 99,000 

‘* Farm Population of the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 

Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) tion (April) tion 
TOTO igen. .32.077,000 |11935....... 30,891,000 ||1944....... 24,647,000 |/1949....... 25,134,000 
LOOT x tai: i 32,440,000 L940 5 Cece 29,047,000 ADS cane 24,342,000 |/1950....... 24,335,000 
(Lee ee 01,559,000 ||1941........| 28,786,000 |}1946....... 25,543,000 |/1951....... 23,276,000 
LOZ5 Ss civ cris 30,443,000 ||1942....... 27,895,000 |}1947....... 26,147,000 
$9304.06 «:-\- 29,450,000 ||1943....... 25,757,000 11948....... 225,093,000 


How Hot Springs, N. M., Became Truth or Consequences 


Perhaps there were too many Hot Springs on 
the map. Or perhaps the residents of Hot Springs, 
N. M., 4,563 of them according to the Census of 
1950, wanted to be original at all costs. At any 
rate they changed the name of their town to 
Truth or Consequences, which may be called the 
penalty of living in . . . Truth or Consequences. 

This town is located on the Rio Grande, at the 
southern end of the Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
which was produced by damming the Rio-Grande. 
Across the way from T-or-C is a place called 
Blephant Butte. The Santa Fe railway runs 
several miles distant. E 

When the town changed its name, it sent word 
immediately to Rand, McNally & Co., the map- 
makers. The publishers were wary; they awaited 
official confirmation from the Post Office Dept. 
Having established that the name had heen 


voted, they put the new name in parenthesis 
after the old one on their road map, and in their 
atlas gave both Hot. Springs as the postoflice 
and .T-or-C as the corporate name. About a year 
later, in- 1950, confirmation arrived from the 
Post Office Dept. Now even the Bureau of the 
Census must use an extra line in its tables to 
accommodate the new name. 

In the meantime the United States does not 
run short of Hot Springs. There are_ pos 
offices of that name in Alaska, Montana, North 
Carolina, South Dakota and Virginia. But the 

. S.. Post office Directory does not recognize 
Hot Springs, Ark. It has several offices in Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. To find Hot Springs 
officially one must go to the Bureau of the Census, 
which reports 29,307 living in Hot Springs, Ark.— 
and apparently getting their mail. 
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U. S. Urban | Population Exceeding Pein bain by of "1980" 


pore estiasation, expl: Hesidence, the Bureau ad To more realistic classification of 
Siegen ‘ban and rural gigs oe Cae nee eee urban definition. > 
is the urban ‘population comprises ne tnt (a) pa of 2,500 or more incorpora' 

a. cep poroupns rote villages; vic Hh Sane sett urban fi e, incorporated 0: 

or more’ 
fay incorporated ¢ towns of 2, 500 or more except ew England, N w York Wisconsin, where minor 
| civil divisions of counties are called towns. The ee poraINton is classified as rural. 

‘Township populations are included in county and state totals. : 


Asterisk (*) designates unincorporated communities 
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Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1946 ||Place 1950 1940 
TS Ue ha tet RAED al 3. ae eee 
ALABAMA cae ARKANSAS—Continued 
i Albertville. . 5,397 SASU AIO. i os SBM Soessie ANC cle 3,670 
pea City 6,430 6,640 + Amphitheater 12 564 Be Mer Saree oc 3,270 2, 
_ Aliceville.... 3,170 1,475 ||Avondale. 2505 oF Spring mb 835 3,319 
Be 91162 6,886 ||Bisbee...... 801 5,853 ||Stamps..... ~ 2,405 
066 25,523 ||Casa Grande 4,181 »b4 av ae 5,628 
,309 4,342 ||Chandler.. . 799 1,239 ||Texar! {a) 15,875 11,821 
5,720 3,200||Clifton. . ... 8 2668 a3 4 3/381 
7,537 4/885 || *Coolidge. AES 0G Waar: ees ‘Van Buren. . 6,413 5,422 
2,939 4,652 ppouglalsi+- 442 8,623 Walnut Ridge 3,106 2,013 
i 112) as pot ie A Ape arren : 
8144 22/826 || Flagstaff... : 7.663 5,080||West Helena ~6,107 4°717 
26,087  267,583||Glendale. ... 8,179 4'855||West Memphis 9,112 3,369 
3,078 1,927 ||Globe. ..... 6,419 6,141|}Wynne..... 142 3,633 | 
Bh ERAT seach” 088-73 linden. ideo) SRN DN) 
i eS8i caste F ¥ eXas, 1950) 24.7 1 
lcd Oe mC ec 
O21 Ye. hel. er oy OOS ae Shere (b) Sp census: April 4, 1951. 
4,023 515)}| *Morenci, . 6541 ~ atta 
4640 Metis te 5,135 CALIFORNIA 
71538 17,500 
=pallas Milis- 51359 
pests Side. 2,768 16,714 
19,974 »81 
Bentopoils. 5,004 14,556 
Dothan,.... 21,584 11,051 
Ea Bee cas 2,93 23,066 
Enterprise. . 7,288 3,729 
Bufala...... "9 5,007 
ae. 3,454 3,443 
*Pairfax. 2,717 3,630 
Fairfield. 13,177 856 
Fairhope. 354 4,653 
orala 2 K 11,042 
R Plorence: 23'879 15,043 ; Bakerstidd. 34,784 
\ Fort Payne.. 6,226 4.424 ABRANSAS Banning. . ter ; 
} Gadsen..... 55,725 36,975||Arkadelphia. 6,819 5,078 Barstow.... CS Toes, 405. 
Geneva..... 3,579 2,803 ||Ashdown. . . 2,738 2,332||*Bayview-Rose~ 
y Greenville... 6,781 5,075||Batesville. .. 6,414 5,267||_ wood-Cutten 2,779 ...... 
, Guntersville. 5,253 4,398 ||Benton..... 6,277 3,502|;/Beaumont. . 3,152 2,208 
Haleyville... 3,331 2'427 ||Bentonville. . 2,942 2/359||Bell........ 15,430 11,264 
Hartselle. . . 3,429 2,584||Blytheville,. 16,234 10,652 ||Belmont. . 5,567 1,229 
end. 12,866 7,397 || *Bradley Benicia... 7,284 2,419 
Huntsville. 16,437 13,050||_ Quarters. . 2 BR0 cuca che. Berkeley. 113,805 85,547 
Jackson . 3,072 2/039 | (Brinkley... : 3,409 ||Beverly Hills 29/032 26,823 , 
Jacksonville. 4,751 2'995||Camden.... 11,372 8/975 ||Bishop..... 2)891 1,490 
8/589 6/847 ||Clarendon.. . "547 2)551 Blythe... 4,089 2)355 
bt 7,434 6,141 iatesyilin. 4,343 3,118 ea weley. 11,922 11,718 
AOS ad ED Conway. 8,610 5.782 ||Brea....... 3,2 255 
Bi 3/306 21910 ||Crossett. | 4,619 4,891 “Buena Park D,488r Oca 
2,550 1,740 || *Cullendale. SPP iteg ay wee Burbank. . 78,577 34,337 
ft 2'822 2'382||De Queen... 3,015 3,055||Burlingame. - 19/886 15,940 
i 3,035 eye Dermott 3,601 3,083 ||Calexico. ... 6,433 415 
CORRMD Ft De Witt... : 2'843 2'498||*Carlsbad,. . 4 SSR" eae 
we 129,009 78,720||Dumas..... 2,512 2,323 ||Carmel-by-the k 
Monroeville. 2,772 1,724 ||El Dorado. . 23,076 15,858|| Sea... ... 4,351 2,837 
Montgomery 106,525 78,084||Eudora,.... 3,072 1,808 ||*Carmichael. 4,499 ; 
Mountain Brook 8,359 ...... Fayetteville,  17°071 8,212 ||*Carpinteria DIRBG eee 
Northport. 3/885 3,187 ||Fordyce. 3754 3/429 ||Chico...... 12/272 9,287 
Oakwood-Lincoln Forest City: 7,607 5,699 Chico Vecino 96 ar 
ills, CT eae Fort Smith.. 47,942 36,584||Chino...... 5,784 4,204 
2,802 2,376||Hamburg,.. 2,655 1,939 ||Chowchilla. . 3,893 1,957 
12,295 8/487 ||Harrison,... 5,542 4/238 ||*Chrisman 4211 3 See 
. 240 3,178 zolend =e 11/236 8,546 ||Chula Vista’ (a) 16,505 5,138 
Ozark. 5,238 3,601 ||Hope....... 8,605 7.475 ||Claremont. 6,327 3,057 
enix City, 23/305 15,351 Hob Rorings, 291307 21,370||Clovis...... 2,766 1,626 
Piedmont... 4,498 4,019 ||Jonesboro. . 16,310 11,729 ||Coachella, . . 2755 . 
Prattville. . | 4/385 2'664||Little Rock. 102/213 88/039 ||Coalinga, . . . 5,539 «B 026 
Prichard.... 19,014 6,084 ||Me Gehee. 3,854 3,663 ||Colton..... 14465 9,686 
Roanoke. ... 51392 4/168 ||Magnolla... . 6,918 4'326||Colusa..... 3/031 27285 
Russellville, . 6,012 3'510||Malvérn. .. 5 81072 5,290||Compton... 47,991 16,198 
Scottsboro. . 4'731 *834||Marianna... 4/530 4:449||Concord.... 6,953 p 
Selma... .. 22'840 19'834||Marked Tree 2,878 2'685||Corcoran. . : 3/150 2/092 
‘Shawmut. . 8268) si umes Mena...... 4,445 3,510||Corning. . . . 2)537 1,472 
Sheffield, ... 10,767 7,933 ||Monticello. . 4,501 3,650}|Corona..... 10/223 8°764 
Sylacauga. 9,606 6,269||Morriiton... 5,483 4,608||Coronado... _ 12,700 6,932 
ere 13,134 9,298 ||Nashville. .. 3,548 2,782 ||*Costa Mesa, 11,844 ‘ 
Tallassee. 4,225 1,011||Newport. 6,254 4,301||Covina..... 3/956 “3,049 
eeu City 7,571 6,833 ||North Little Culver City. 19,720 8/976 
Proy. + 8,555 7,055|| Roek..... 44,097 21,137 ||*Cupertino. . 1438 ; 
uscaloosa.. 46,396 27/493 ||Oscela.... 5,006 3/226 ||Daly City... 15,191 “9,625 
Tuscumbia. . 6,734. 5,515||Paragould,.. - 9,668 7,079 ||Davis.'..... 31554 1672 
Tuskeree.. 6712 3,937 Rarli ens 373t 3,430 *Decoto. ... 2830) 
nion Springs 3,232 3,107 ||Biseott...- « ; : elano..... 8,717 4,573 
West En - Anniston: Fine rant 37,162 . 21/290||Dinuba..... 4971 79 
Colb Town 3.228 * = ahontas., 3,840 3,028 idee nee Bakers- 
ere ete oot .-.. ||/Prescott. 3,960 B77 || felds) oan 38) 17 Fete mee 


SS Ne Rogers. 4,962 3,550 iG 
Wetumpka. . 3,813 3,089||Russelviile. 8,166 5,927 El i 13°590 10017 


r unin ‘ 
unincorporated laces of 2, 300 ot 2s hie ees of | ate ee fringe; 
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Placerville. . ‘ 2 Perak atatars 

} paeecant und 686 PMS Cen LOL 047 SS ; 

‘Pomona. 3 hom bike 2,840 es } 
Porterville ..; 6,904 6,270 ‘ 


3,8 Redlands... 1 ; 14,937 
*Pord Clty.. 81 Bat Sec Naat Bie Redondo Beach 5, oth 
Fort Bragg.. } eeenead City 25,544 12,453)/Golden..... 
wHreedomis. ed, 12,7660 >. oss Yeul 3,170 


6| [Leadville em 


3 5 73 
San Bornariiho 63,058 Longmont. . 09 106 
Oaks. .... IBS oR n a, B pea eet 6,519||Loveland. . . 6,773 6,145 


es es Manitou 
aoe 16,534 Springs. . 2,580 1,462 
San Carlos, . 14;371 521 Monte Vista 3,272 3,208 
San Diego.: 334/387 Montrose. . 4,964 4,764 . 
ae 7|\San Fernando 12/99: 4||Pueblo..... 63,685 52,162 
testy 3,3) San Francisco 775,357. 4,087 3,494 
Hermosa Beach 11, 1256 San Gabriei. 20,343 11,867 ||Salida...... 4,553 4,969 
Hillsborough 3°552 2,747||Sanger...... 6,40 4,01 B 3,807! 0 oar 
Hollister. . .. 4,903 95,280 0384 7,411 
27,542 3 12,204 13,223, 
Oe §,237 z San Luis Obispo 14, 180 8 Be Walsenburg. _5, 1596 5,855 
San Marino, 1,230 108 
ALK a. 's.0*6 Prieta Cie ae = CONNECTICUT 
: as ; 2 aD Paplon te AA 476. fey c the 
Inglewood... 46,185 San Rafael. | 15,106 ae 
Laguna Beach 6,661 4,460||Santa Ana. . 4145.» ee 
La Habra... 4,961 Santa Barbara : 474 "5 936 
*LaLoma-Air- Santa Clara. Bloomfield. = 5,746 4°309 
gesrsts 6 A Feb ace eit rae Branford, . "552 2/935 
ae oer 8 Bridgeport.. 158,709 147,121 
weteee _||Santa. Monica Bristol.....: 35,961 30,167 
.||Santa Paula, 1,049 8,986 Brooklyn... 2852-2 aoe 
Canton..... 3,613 2,769 
Sys Cheshire.... 4,286 ety 
cara Colchester . . 3,007 fe claeete 
Coventry... 4,043¢ > 5 Saran 
supra: bat ag 
we eee ee = AOFIOQ BAG UE TD) [OU AEES, ww ww Vs anburv 
2 *Shell OMby ig (S;624 05 Rien; > by ¥ 
Tite Dead. Sierra Madre —_7'273 581) |/Damelon. -.; Serene areas 
Los Angeles, .1,970, ae Signal Hill. 4,040 3,184 Deep River 2,570" 3s 
Los Banos. 3,868 4|/*South Bakers- NDA i 10,259 10,287 
Los Gatos... 4,907 7||_, fleld...... 12,120... Rast Haddain 25520 pea 


25/823 South Gate.. 51,116 26,945)| Teast Hampton 4,000 21955 


10,497 6,457||*South Modesto- East Hartford 29,983 18,615 
River Road 4,672 ...... Hast Haven. 12'212 ,094 
South Pasadena 16,935 14,356 ||ast Lyme... 3,870 3,338 


South San Fran- East Windsor 4,859 3,967 


CISCO. ss 19,351 6,629 |\tington. .. 3.099 “ AE 

6||*South Taft 2,018 Celeeieonit, infield ">. 15,464 13,561 

Stockton... . 70/853 54,714] l/ssex,.. . 3°49 2'859 

Menlo Park. 3,258||Sunnyvale. . 9,829 4,373||Pairfield... . 0,489 21,135 
Merced..... 1 i Susanville... 5,338 1,575||Parmington. 7,026°- aig eee 


Millbrae. ... STE veins cate atten: 2 3,707 3,205||Glastonbury 8/318 6,632 
Mill Valley... 1 Torrance.... 22,241 9,950 Granty, is’ 2/693 RS SAS 
Modesto.... 17,38: Tracy...... 8,410 4,056||Greenwich. . 40,835 35,509 
Monrovia...» 20,186 -’ 12,807||Tulare...... 12,445 8,259)|Griswold.... 5,728 eee 


Montebello. . : 8,01 6,235 4,839||Groton..... 7,036 4,719 
Monterey. . 6,205 Guilford.... 5,092- Fae 
Monterey Park 20/395 G73 f= Fae 3 Haddam.,... 2,686). Uso aeer 
Mountain View 6,563 eens 6,120 3,731|!Hamden...,. ~~ 29,715 23,373 
*Mulberry. we 2,545 ~..... 9,203 6,316)! Hartford... 177,397 | 166,267 
Dit ee 13 ,740 . 3,169 1,614|| Jewett City. 3;702 3,682 
Cit : -. 26,038 20,072) tKillington. . 10,0150 een 
ie: 4,051 Boeke yes Lo *Lettes Island- 

t 2 11,749 8,904/| “Sachem Head 2,651 

*Newhall. VE Cae ae ‘ ByDOR ESR wie Litchfield. 4,964 

Newport Beach 12/120 11,572 8,937|/Madison, . 3,078 
*North Modesto- . .——-——<CSs«<*YCSd F Weed... TOO Se ei has Manchester . 34,116 23,799 
College West Govind 4,499 . 1,072||Mansfield. . . 10,008 4,559 
Gardens...) , 6,046 11 a. *Westminister 3,131 ...... Meriden... 44,088 39/494 
North Sacre- *West Riverside 3,798 9 11... Middlebury. 3,318: cet en eetes 
*Westwood.. SOIR WE lan ye .- ||Middletown. 29,711 26,495 
atin Whittier.... 23,820 16,115||Milford,.... 26,870 16,439 
ashe ate 691 1,625)]|Monroe...:. 2,892 int ee 
hs 3,019 2,215||Montyille. . - 4,766 4,135 
1]|Woodlake. .. 2,525 1,146]|*Moosup... {909;"7 aise ees ’ 
Aegyes Woodland... 9,386 6,637 ||Naugatuck. . 17,455 15,388 
Yreka City.. 3,227 2,485||New Britain. 73,726 68,685 

Ch base Yuba Clty 7,861 pe New Canaan. 8, 
(a) apéclal census July 26, 1950.||New Haven. ip ‘ 


New London 
COLORADO *New Milford 2,673 


: 5,387 
a ee Oo . Alamosa. ... 5,354 5,613||Newington. . 9,110 5,449 
e a. 9,623: - ~ 6,249! Aurora... .. ef 11/421 3,437 ||Newton...-. 7 448 5 5 connate 
Palm Springs 34. 2 19,999 12,958 ||North Canaan 2,647 Aeon 
Palo Alto... 2. Brighton..., 4,336 4,029|| North Haven 9,444- 5,326 


id 


.] 
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1950 -1940)|Place «19501940 
FLORIDA—Continued 


alk. 
Norway 23, 
Norwichtown : 16 eae ee 


eo vontuck. OM Pacis 
Plainfield 


8 
; 5,175 
2'555 
Ba ae J 7,814 
3,311 
ot 
27399 3 | 
6,188 i 
ea} 
4\|Forest Park. a . 
trees Forsyth.. 3 2,372 f 
Fort Valley. 4,953 
Gainesville. u 10,243 | 
2/688 2,459 : 
Bese: aiis weago((Mavenma': Gage gral iceimn a | 
Sumeld.-... 4895 Reber : tt 38ea Bie 
*Taftville. . BGOS ee Sane. Miami Beach 46,282 28/012 i 3,342 3,000 : 
‘*Phamesville 5,518 ...... Mica ohn 2°687 1,732 
Thomaston:. 4,896 Miami Springs 5,108 3,769 3,886 
‘3 *Thomaston- ; ount Dor. 3028 *1.880]|Jesup....... 4,605 2,903 
a in 4,106 aaf Nouns Dore, , 31509 
eee sess GBT 2s'oss «21883 
aT horapsonville 9,633 ae anh 7 Lawrenceville 2.932 2,239 | 
Torrington.. 27,820 "594 ||Ocala...... : *Lindale-Silver * 
poe. - S ott 5, Greek 5... ¢ zone aang 
oiaco is Sane ot hi: vi chastere > ’ 
Wallingford, _ 11,994 ae ann 1,914||Macon. . .-! 70,252 57,865 
Waterbury.. 104,477 - ore 4 he 4,036 3,462 
Waterford. . 9,100 Boe7 20,687 8,667 : 
Watertown.. 10,699 eitte 6 ; 
West Hartford 44,402 33, aoe , wick... .. 14 77a eee 4 
L West Haven, 32,010 1008 8,835 6,778 
‘a Peer eoshald, tress 91644 ine)... 2°859 Mae ares aig 
e , , Mees 859" eee es ieee ; : 
Willimantic. 13,586. 12,101) /pery. 2217 2°797 21668|/Montezuma, —-2'921 27346 
‘e Wilton..... _ 4,558 2,829||Binelias Park 2/934 691||Moultrie.... 11/639 10;147 
Winchester... 10,585 ws nee Plant City. . 9,230 7,491 Nashville. »  3i4t4 2/449 \ 
Windham... tee Tends Rompano Beach 5,682 4/497 ||New: 8,218 7,182 
Windsor. 11,833 ares Port $ t. Joe, 2,752 2/393 North Atlanta 5,930 1/365 
‘ Windsor Looks 5,221 "674 ||Quincy..... 6,505 3,888 ||Ocilla.-..... 2,697 2,124 
: Winsted . 8,781 7,674 || Riviera Beach 4/065 198i ||Pelham.* 4/365 2'579 
Wolcott. - |: 3,553 +e St. Augustine — 131555 12,090|/Perry..... 2: 3,849 1,542 
Woodbridge. 2,822 — .s.+2- St. Cloud. 3,001 2,042 ||Porterdale. 3,207 3,116 
Woodbury. . 2,564 vans St. Petersburg 96,738 60,812||Quitman.... 4,769 4,460 
Sanford. 11,935 10,217 ||Rockmart.. ; 3,821 3,764 
DELAWARE Sarasota, 18,896 11,141]/Rome...... 29,615 26,282 
6 17||Sebring 5,006 3,155 || Rossville... , 3,892 > 3,538 : 
H Mover... .. 6,223 5,5 o||/South Miami 4,809 2,408 ||Sandersville, 4,480 3,566 | 
Elsmere. . . . 5,314 1,630 /Starke...... 2,944 ~~ 1/480||Savannah,.. 119/638 95,996 | 
Laurel... .. 2,700 4 Stuart... . ; 2/912 2'438 ||Silvertown. . 3/387 3,930 
4 Lewes...... 2,904 2, ie Tallahasse. 27,237 16,240||Statesboro. | 6,097 5,028 
Milford... .. 5,179 4,2 9|{Lampa..... - 124,681 108,391 ||Summerville. 3,973 1,358 
Newark... .. 6,731 4,502 |/rarpon Springs 4/323 3,402 ||Swainboro, . 4/300 31575 
k - New Castle. . 5,396 4141 pitusville. . 2, 604 2'220||Sylvania.”.. . 2,939 21531 
, Seaford..... 3,087 2,804!) Vero Beach. 4/746 3,050||Sylvester. - : 2,623 2°191 
Wilmington, 110,356 112,504||*wWarrington 13/570 ..).., Tallapoosa. . 2,826 2,338 
Wauchula... 2° 872 2,710}|Thomaston.. 6,580 . 6,396 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA “Westgate. ; 3 08 Eley Thomasville 14,424 12,683 
es Mm 083 Wa eval. omson... , * 
Washington. 802,178 663,091|/west Palm Tifton. f <.. 6,831 5,228 
Beach, 162 33,693 ||Toccoa...>. ; 6,781 5,494 
FLORIDA Winter Garden ty 503 3,060||Trion....... 3,028 3,800 
Winter Haven 8) 605 6,199 ||*Unionville- 
eee eee are Winter Park 8,250. - 4,715 - See oD Bake Sweet 
readia..... ; 5 aldosta i fi 
Auburndale. 3)763 2/723 D Vidalia. |) 27 5,819 : @ 
ot orks. 4,612 3,125 SORTS Warner Robins 7,986  ...... 
tng 8,694 6,158||Adel... 2... 2,776 2,134||Washington, 3,802 3,537 
Bello. Bice. 7,219 3,806||Albany....- 31/155 19,055||Wayeross... 18/899 16,763 
*Bond-South Alma....... 2,588 1,840||Waynesboro. 4,461 229 
IRV ios. ASOIL Vise e Americus.:: 11389 9,281||West Point.. 4,076 3,591 
Boynton Beach aN et meee Aen burn. San a oens Winder..... 4,604 -3,974 
radenton . i eDS... . : i 
*Brownsville-Brent Gab utente Bac sat ete oes IDAHO 
oulding 2052690) aaee ugusta.... A H 
Chattahoochee 98,473 7,110||Bainbridge. . 56 6,352 ||Alameda.... 4,694 2,691 
Chipley : 2,959 2,167||Barnesville. . 4,185 3,535 ||Blackfoot. .. 5,180 3,681 
Clearwater. 15,581 10,13@||Baxley.....; 3,409 2,916 || Boise City... 34,393 26;130 
Go0oas.4.... 4245 3,098 ||Blakely. .. | 31234 2,774 ||Buhl. ; 2)87 2/414 
Coral Gables nea 8,204 Brunswick. . 17,954 5,92: 5,329 
restview. ; uford.. 2, 812 10,487 Pres 
Dade City. : 8 806 2,561||Cairo.. ..... 5,577 4,653||Coeur d'Alene 12,198 10,049 
Dantas)... .. 2,902 ]|Calhoun.... 3,231 2,955||Emmett. ,06 3,203 
Daytona Beach 30, is? 22,584||Camilla.. ... 3,745 2,588 || *Franklin-Whit- 
De Funia alk Canton.,... 2,716 25651 a Ra 7,809 we earicnaia 
Peleus: foe | POM cements: 785 Gate ligocdlies "BOR age 
AY ‘ 4 artersville . ; h 
Delray Beach ee 3,737 ||Cedartown 9,470 Grangeville, esis Pose 


» bo R 9,025 ||Idaho Falls, . 19,218 15,024 


+ 


. Places 
1950 in the U.S. wi 
ee 1940 th Populw 
Rioan Cogriayed ai tion Excee 
Sito 22 aaa IL 1950 ding 2 500 
Malad City. aoene 3,537 ||Ful LINOIS 1940] /P1 
ce de 985 4,235 ||G. ton... Conti lace 403 
Mosco re 2,715 104g G a ae i nued F 
eMrineain 25682 2:73 alesburg. aan 2 TLL 950 
; tain 10,59 2'8: alva, 648 585 INOL 1940 
View... 3 ee IEneRGO Tae ie eeee ee a S—Contin ' 
Borer cias ee 12:98 BE es ret vets pee Rorest. 9,460 ued 
PAvOtiE. 185 12,149 Gibs, town. 5.139 Beet ices idge..' 9,281 
Pocatelio. 4.49 12,149 Greene: 3204 Beer Pekin. ee 1eaes ana 
ee 26,131 * 31359 Gleseee pees #'235 ||Peor! Ua ae ee ene 
Es shires rev eee Glen Bi ence 2'401 Peoria Hela Haine Gaen 
Reperte $9 sale ie oe oe 
salmon, er Cresnvile’ of483 #058 Bhoenta ss 
ra nee Hiarleburk.. 4'088 ‘500||Pittsfield.. 3,606 2.586 
een ee cane tt vile 
aire. 3. 1 i R Bi 
*West Boise S061 $380 Highlat 7378 1878\|s 3788 0.389 
7 *663 || High nd. 9,331 "999 Ridge De: 
ILLINO er eeee he eee Park See 9,352 Riverdale Ree 40/480 
1S Hillsboro. Gans 1328 eer Forest Bae aM 7 
3,3 [Hinsdate. 838 4,476 River Grove 10'823 3.865 
2,919 3,218 ‘omewood. . 8:6 4 4 07 ||Ro rside... 4,839" 9,487 
’ Hoo: od. . ,676 ,p14 bbins.... 3 
one 2,593 ee ee 5,887 7'336 Ropineciee 9,153 Sie 
aape gr Sek aie Park 5,992 4,078 Rochelle rst rai ere 
,380 cee Jerse mville. ance 5,381 Rockdale Jt Gch ey 
55-788 ke Johnston « City 393 ‘19,844 3 ee eania. june § 41200 
0,576 42988 Keane 4479 4,809 Rockford 783 : 
; : pee ; ; Be 7o88 38% 
A ape te : 6080 ett Kewanee... 28 80 page Foodugure 48710 si'eay 
B deve Reg F206 ||La Gran 6,82 peer iles ville. -. 2,368 (175 
elvidere... 3:74 2874 a Gran eee 935) |Sal Wille 07 php ae 557 
Bensenville. 9°4 ee 5 05 ||\Lake F ge Park 002 6,901 Sandi peor 8900 aan 
Benton: gies 0nd rang cet seis: Oe a 
aerrenien oae 7 1 a Salle 406 ||*S 3/02 7'3 
Bioomingion gias0 wn Lawrenceville ahi bre cae 1058 21008 
Broadview. 5,699 16,638 Libertyville 2630 2' 557. 41462 4,092 
B okfield...- 5,196 "689 ice-Ray! 5,42 Riser Rouen 055 4,092 
Brooklyn «32 ~- 15,472 1,457 rancehe yor 2 paced eae: pele Te A te: 
BOI ches) Sar 10/817 ||L coin... : 4,3 "330||sSeruh Tt ockpe 3,221 7,172 
act 3317 “158 Lineolnwood fait a eesl|" uth Lockport g22t Bare 
ie i ; By yg 788 Ht = 
pee Pak 12,123 - ee ee aie Brg 19, 753|| pore es 29 20 
5 See B60 ere Lombard | oeoe Sele Kegan... on ; 
Carbondaie.. iy’boe aes oheons Pate eae pines Sparta as 2,830 
Gariinville... 1h 934 11,577 perce ark. ret ata Springfield 3576 8,6 
SFRIRIe eee Se aes Lyons. . ¥ 26ot i 7B lSeaunt Valley 81,62) 3,664 
Carmi: 2/669 4965 MeLeansbor 5866 eas bee gale 4,916 75,508 
Carterville. - 5,574 2,591 Madiso 0 3,008 £38 SETHE. a: 08% 01 
Garage. $2 4.088 Marenuo eee Stickney. 33s 8388 
Centralia... ,214 ’393 ||Mario 963 1164 eator.... 33 11; 
ia... 2,73 2'575||M De at. 2,72 77. Sulliv: 317 1,363 
Champaign. 13,863 223 yeaear ae f 10458 gcse Baa aoe Bs 
Case estar oe 16,088 Marshal 215 9,251 Sveamore 3a70 930 
Gpicse. soot 8,107 Mascoutah. 230 4455 Pogooin 5,912 7.043 
Chilvothess oO eet 9,208'808 Maywood... 13547 3.088 Urbans... 927080 8,313 
Chrletoptier: 2,767 22,461 Mendota." 27,478 15,827 Venice... pe Brat 
Gimniton 1545 ;303 BisOnoUnE: 366 #0 Sllvaraene 61226 5,288 
Collinsvi i 7,544 rage Midlothi is: rat 0,938 eg ae 8°81 arty 
*Cotta ile. 945 4,712 Milton aD. . 093 "215 Washingto 3°20 79 
g 1 M fe 3,21 6,2 ash n. 1206 1236 
ons 333 Site7 Momerice " poe 21430 Waterloo Park 8840 ee 
Danville. ake i Rie Monmouth. oa. Be ads Watseka. 2521 4°53 
Recenclac 37/864 old Monticello. - 10,193 2,425 Westchester 38'046 374 
A ie 6,269 6,919 Morrison... rt pee Wiest Chicaee 4,308 Pye 
Des PI b i 3,288 9,305 Morton ee Ret bh Sprin 3,973 62 
Dixon aines - ag 283 Morton G e oeay 144]|*W sel ey 6.364 3,35 
Dolton. |... ior: ete apeune Chime 3098 Brel West Kankake 11,384 4,85 
Dower! Gh 523 1 518 Bipeiae gems 87 6 iM 41 UR eset ee 2,784 12,38 
Du oh Grove 11 558 0,671 aoune aed Bee "010|/Wh ville 3/402 aig 
Dwight... 886 068 || Mount Fr ye 2401 B 304 White Hai 3,196 3,044 
East Alton. * 74 9,526 OUR aroeee 1609 ae Mrilmne Haill.. 11,638 3.446 
ee Alton. "343 7,515 Mundelein. 15'6 9 apoB Shi ae 3,082 7,389 
Hast Moline. 1238 oto || Meurpaysb ane Baas ote eee 3,025 
Bast co 3,913 6 ee iliecc 3,189 age Winnetka. 3°354 17'296 
oe 53205 eee che a7 Wolstock. Bid 190 
Eldora art 3,776 5,609 Nokomis. PN 3°58 0 2°3 2||Zion eDran es 192 81197 
Blea: Gisee 180 Bora 4 tec 2516 $008 
El urst 44'223 4'391 Recihbrock. 9,772 2562 1950 eee 
E mwood Pal 21.273 38333 North are 428 6,983 INDI 5595 
ibs lel rk 18,801 15,458 North Culesao, . 348 Pere Wits ANA 
Faia ,641 13,689 *North ake . 628 5265) |A xandria 
te rfield ark 10,531 65,389 North Pelee Weer nderson, .. 5,147 
ot He eee sn ee 
tosh Bark 10 ’ eg 75 081 572 
Forest t Bark ee 2,225 63509 ; 3,802 314) 
anklin P ides Bed 3 oon B08 3,760 
Free n Park 4,969 eee 3 5||\Bat . 4,780 5415" 
port... 08899 14,840 ee gioee Batesville. . 2,906 4'398 
467 ,007 3'2 7 Beech 194” 3,068 
22,366 18:93" Ba Binet 12,562 133088 
178 3293 Bisatont 4.072 8,907 
00 Ss a, 
$7960||Branil-” 6,076 20/870 
Tee aes 5,417 
(434 aps 
126 


a 


i= ba die BX ii 7. 


neces tte: Sth Rotation 


1950 1940 ||Place 


-INDIANA—Continued 
EDGING. via che 


, 5. 
a) S' bres 1. 
4 Pop. (1980) pl ao eee. aS ? Pry 
Clarksville 5,905 38 Belleville. 2,8 
a Pypicn Sees 462 DRG EE RPE Ss so ahd 
7 & bia City 4,745 219 
b ne 370 
Connersville. 15,550 
Crawfordsville 12,851 11,089/||Albla....... 
Crown Poin 839 
ville. bez cee ccs 9 OUR ' Ie, OID CODY i. te 
Decatur. ... 7,271 
m an Boe hes, aoa 2 
hoes F 
Hast Chicago 54,263 * 056 202 11D b 8,487 : 
Bast Gary. 5,635 401 ||Bettendorf. . ; E 11,037 10,045 
\ Bainburg - ee, 3,283 Bloomfield. . By 2,569 2,059 4 
i) slkhart,.... 5,646 oone...... - 12,164 12,373)|\Bilis. =... 2,649 . 2,042 
Elwood...., 11,362 15,669 13,188 - 
Evansville . 128,636 Carroll. .... E eee 958 3,803 
Fairmount. . 2,646 2,382 eaee Hae 9,349 ||Fort > 19,388 — ae : 
e Dp. oe 120 5 
6 ||Centerville. . Galena..... 4,029 4,375 
4||Chariton... . 54 10,905 6,285 
Charles City Garnett... . 693 2,607 
Cherokee..,° 7,705 © 7,469/|Girard...... 2,426 2,554 
we 6 3,306 
"003 ——-:11,375||Clarion. . :* 12/665 9,044 
A Greeneastle. 6,888 4,872 _ ie ERY. oa 8 8,625 6,385 
. Greenfield... 6,159 4,821]||Clinton..... 3 ering’ ne 3,775 3,804 
] Greensburg. . 6,619 ; Zoe 3,294 aoe 
: Greenwood... 3,066 2,499)/Cresco...... 3,638 3,530 ee 4,012 3,719 
eee, Grifith..... 4 8,033 ||Holton..... : 1705 2'885 
! Hammond. 87,594 Davenport. . 9 : 354 ’ 
es, City 7,253 6,946 ||Decorah. 
2 878 Denison. 
Horar. ee 10,244 De Witt. 
*Home Corner 3,950 ~ ...... Des Moines. : WTR Sis tee 
‘ Huntingburg 4,056 r Dubuque. 49.671 43,892 ||Junction Clie 
Huntington. 15,079 Eagle Grove, 4,024 ||Kansas City. 
Eas anapolts. 427,173 dora... ... 3, 3 Side 
Jasonville. . 2,937 3,418 ||Emmetsburg 3,760 3,374||Larned..... 
easner....... 6,215 5,041 Prat cei ant 
Jeffersonville 14,685 Bvansdale,).. 9. 3,571 “was ive 
Kendallville. 6,119 Fairfield.... 7,299 6,733})Liberal. .... 
PEEOK a, 0.0 += 3,034 4 Forest City. 2,766.  _2,545|\Lyons..-:... 
Kokomo.... 38,672 Fort Dodge. 
Lafayette... 35,568 Fort Madison 
; La Porte (a) 20,414 . Glenwood... 
Lawrenceburg 4,806 4,413 ||Grinnell. 5,210 
Lebanon,... 7,631 4,006 
Tinton...... 5,973  6,263||/Harlan..... 3,727 
Logansport 21,031 ; 2,681|/Olathe...... 
Madison. Sey ae Boe 6,923 Humboldt... 2.818 
arion..... iF ndepen ence 4,342 ||Ottawa..... i 
Martinsvilig 9390 5,009 Tndlanola. sa 4,128 Noses O72 1ei 
chigan City i owa City... 17,1 Parsons..... : ; 
Mishawaka. 32,913 28/298 ||Towa Falls. . 4,425 ||Phillipsburg. 1589 1109 
Mitehell. ... 8,245 3,393 ||Jefferson. .., 4,088 ||Pittsburg. .. 19/341 17/571 
Montleello. . 31467 15,076 ||Pratt...... (523 ~ 6.591 
Mount Vernon 6,150 6,936 ||Russéll. .... 6,483 4819 
Munele..... 58,479 53 26176 21,073 
Munster.... 4,753 204 I 
Nappanee... 3,393 Maquoketa 3.8B4 4 
New Albany 29,346 25, Marion... .. | 73751 67,833 
New Castle. 18271 16,620||Marshalltown 19/821 7.747 7. 
Noblesville... 6,567 5,575 ||/Mason © ity. ; 27, "980 ..... 168279 114/966 
orth Man- ssouri Valley 3/546 ; Winfield... . } : 
chester... 3,977 3,170||Monticello. 2'888 10.206 RES 
North Vernon 3,488 3 1 13 Mount Pleasant 5/843 KENTUCKY 
akland City H ; uscatine 19, 04 
PROM... 2,575 2,218 ||Nevada. . K ae os 29,537 
POPU eis. 13,308 12,432 ||New Hampton 3,323 Bellevue 9040 ‘ 
Petersburg. : 3,086 ate Newton. .. an, au 2||Berea.. 372 2)176 
eld... ,58E 811 : Bowling Green 2 ; 
Plymouth... 6,704 5,713 3/438 Campbellaville 18, ee 
Portland, : :; 7,064 6,362 3:196 3,436 ||Carrollton, , 31226 2/910 
Princeton, . . 7,673 7,786 3,281 3422 ||Catlettsburg 4750 4.524 
Rensselaer. 4,072 3,214 11,024 11,124 |/Central City 4110 4°199 
Richmond... 39,539 35,147 31,570 33, Corbin...... 7,744 7,393 
Rochester... 4,673 3,835 4,427 3,638||Covington.. 64,452 62/018 
Rushville. x eget ety ge bare Camberlend: 4,249 A 
Salem...... ' ; : WA thiana. . is 
Seottsburg. . 2,953 2,189 ||Rock Rapids 2,640 2,556 Danville. aac $086 Bae 
Seymour.... 9,629 8,620 ||Sac Cit 3,170 3,165 ||Dawson Springs 2/374 2/560 
Shelbyville.. 11,734 10,791 Bhelion i: 4,001 3,768 ||Dayton.. . . 8977 8/379 
South Bend: 115,911 101,268 ||Shenandoah’ 6,938 6,846 ||Harlington. . 2'753 2)858 
Speedway. .. 5,498 2'325||Sibley...... 21559 2,356 ||Blizabethtown 5,807 3,667 
Sullivan ion: 5,423 5,077 Sinus City. . 83,991 82,364 ||Elsmere..... 3483 2’ 885 
Tell City... . 5,735 5,395 ||Spencer. . 446 6,599 ||Erlanger... . 3,694 2416 
Terre Haute. 64,214 62/693 ||Storm Lake. 6,954 5,274||Fort Thomas 10.870 11034 
Mpton:. 5,633 101 a5 2/930 2'832||Frankfort... 11,916 11492 
Union City (b) _ 3,572 2,633 2,518 ||Franklin. . | | 7343 ‘ 
Valparaiso.. 12,028 eigescy 4 BOF 4,163 ||Fulton.....: 13/204 3/308 
Vincennes... 18,831 18/228 Washington. 5,902 5,227 Georgetown. 5,516 4'420 
Wabash..... 10,621 9,653 || Waterloo. 65,198 51,743 ||Glasgow. . 7.025 5/815 
Warsaw. Bocce 6,378 || Waukon, 3,158 2'972||Greenville. . 2°661 2'347 
Washington. 987 9,312 ||Waverly. . 5,124 4,156||*Hamilton Park 2/579 
West Lafayette i 873 6,270||Webster-City ° 7,611 6,738 ||Harlan..., . 4/786 “5,122 
West Terre West Des as 5,615 4,252 || Harrodsburg 5,262 4673 
Haute.... 3,357 3,729 ||Winterset. . 3,570 3,631 ||Hazard..... 6,985 i 


1950 


aa Place 


————o— ees eee Se 
KENTUCKY—Continued 


Henderson. . 16,837 
aoe Clay 6.1 
Kinsville 12, "526 
eee See 1259 
Meee n2 6,921 
*Kenvir-Red- 

DUG, oy cers 3,4 
Teringtoh.”,  S5°684 
3 on... F 

London..... 3,4 
Louisville 369,129 
Ludiow..... 6,374 
7,952 
11,132 
8,990 
8,632 


Mayville. 
Middlesborough 14,482 
Monticello. . 2/934 


Morehead... 3/102 
Morganfield. Bx 257 
iG ass Spaces 5,294 
EEE Y 6,035 
Newp: 1,04 
Nicholasville 3,406 
Owensboro... 33,651 
ucah.. 2,828 
Paintsville 
IParis,....= 2.6 6,912 
Park Hills.. . 2,577 
*Picadome. . 1352 
Pikeville. ... 5,154 
Pineville... . 3,890 
Prestonsburg 2,585 
Princeton, .. 5,388 
Providence. . 3,905 
Richmond... 10,268 
Russellviile. , 4,529 
Shelbyville. - 403 
Somerset... . 7,097 
South Fort 
Mitchell. . 3,142 
*The Meadows 3,742 
Versailles... ,760 
Williamsburg 3,348 
Winchester... 9,226 
LOUISIANA 
Abberville.. . 9,338 
Alexandria. . 34,913 
Amite City.. 2,804 
Bastrop. ot 
Baton Rouge 125,629 
Berwick . 2,619 
Bogalusa. . 17,798 


Bossier City. 15,470 
He er, 4,66 


Bunk , 
Chureh Fpint 2,897 


Covington. - §,133 
Crowley. 12,784 
*Daigleville 4,8 
De Quincy 3,837 
De Ridder. ,799 
Donaldsonville 4,150 
Eunice...... 8,184 
Ferriday.... 3,847 
Franklin. . 6,144 
*Golden Meadow 2/820 
*Goosport. 8/318 
Gretna...... 3/813 
Hammond 8,010 
Harahan.. * 3,394 
Haynesville. 3,040 
eromer <5 4,74 
Houna..... 11,505 
Jackson. ... WHe4 
Jeanerette. . 4,692 
Jennings...... 9,663 
Jonesboro... 3,097 
Kaplan..... 4,562 
Kinner..... 5,535 
Lafayette. . 33,541 
Lake Arthur 2,84 
Lake Charles 41,272 


Lake Providence wr ts 


Leesville... < ,67' 
Mansfield... 4,440 
*Maplewood 2,671 
Marksville. . 3,635 
Minden..... 9,787 
Monroe.. 38,572 
Morgan Gity 9,759 
Natchitoches 9,914 
New Liberia 16,46 
New Orleans 570,445 
New Roads. 2,81 
*Norco- 

epbanens 3,366 
Oakdale. 5,598 
Opelousas.. 11,659 
Pineville. . 6,423 
Plaquemine. 5.74 


Ponchatoula 4,09 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
13,160 ge Allen. . 3 48 pee 
Settee FRO. oy 4 4,974 
11,724 || Rayvill 3,138 2,412 
3,631 ||* Reserve POG ee ek See 
4 9,428 ||Ruston,.... 10,372 7,107 
St. Martinville 4,614 3,501 
chratee Rae Orbs: 7,206" 98,167 
3,786 ||Slidell,..... 464 ness 
49,304 PS 3,383 2,822 
1263 Pieter 996 004 
319,077 ||Tallulah . 7,758 5,712 
7185 ||Thibodaux. - 7,730 5,851 
Ville Platte.. 6,633 3,721 
=. oat WINton. .. oi. 2,59 1,787 
8,209||West Monroe 10,302 8,560 
8,619|| Westwego.. . 8,328 992 
6,572 || Winnfield. . - 5,629 4/512 
11,777 ||Winnsboro. . 3,655 2,834 
1,733 ' i 
1,901 
3,079 
4,782 ||Auburn 19,817 
3,773 eusaste 19,360 
30,631 ||Bangor 29,822 
ploey | Bar Harboru: 5 257220) aul s ce 
30,245 ||Bath....... 10,235 
,765||Belfast 4 
2,324 ||Biddeford 19,790 
6,697 ||Brewer ,d1 
1,615 || *Brunswick 7,003 
Baca Calais...... 5,161 
4,185||*Camden... 3,270 ...... 
3,882||*Caribou... 9,923 ...... 
2,328 || *Dexter. . SOO GEN. tien care 
5,389 *Dover-Foxerott 2,066. fg os 
4,397 ||Hastport. 3,123 3,346 
7,335 Ellsworth... 3,936 3,911 
3,983 || *Fairfield... 3,776 3,420 
4,392 ||*Farmington SELTG Senet Peng 
6,154 ||Ft. Fairfield 2,521 
*Fort Kent. ,001 
2,393 ||Gardiner.... 649 
PR id Hallowell. .. 3,404 
2,548 ||*Houlton... ,029 
,331 || *Kennebunk 2,516 
8,594 || *Kittery.... 6,692 
Lewiston. 40,974 
*Lincoln, rita 
Lisbon.. 4,318 
6,672 *Livermore Falls 3,015 ...... 
27,066 || *Madawaska 2/975 Pie cae 
,499 || *Madison.. . 2,554 2,581 
6,626 || *Mexico.... Bi B2dh ae ai leiel 
34,719 || *Millinocket Bi bia eee ede ay 
1,906 || *Norway . WRG, ich jppuetarents 
14,604 || *Old Orchard 
786 Beach. 4,593 0c) UR 
3,575 ||Old ‘Fown.. 8,261 7,688 
1,892||*Orono..... BiG ae keh 
4/123 || *Pittsfield. . Eili Pe eee 
9,523 |\Portland..., ,634 73,643 
ace Presaue Isle. 9,954 7,939 
3,252 ||Rockland... ,234 8,899 
3,750)| *Rumford 7,888 8,447 
8,889 ||Saco....... 0,324 8,631 
,242 || *Sanford Rs ER 0 Seep 
2,857 || *Skowhegan CSE pie foe 
4,274 ||\South Portiand 21,866 15,781 
Serr ae'. *Springvale. 2,745 A: WARS 
ones ft Van Buren, CSE aie te he Fen 
10,879 ||Waterville. . 18,287 16,688 
,033 || Westbrook. . 12,284 11,087 
1,082 ||*Winslow.. . ZOU GN OMe dei cited 
2,418 
pel MARYLAND 
5,384]||Aberdeen... 2,944 1,525 
3,362||Annapolis (a) 10,047 9,542 
7,343||Baltimore... 949,708 859,100 
2,639||/Bel Air..... 2,578 1,885 
2,838 ||Bladensburg. 2,899 1,220 
2,375||Brentwood. . 3,523 2,433 
19,210]|Brunswick.. p13? 856 
2,131||Cambridge. . 10,3 10,102 
21,207 ||Capitol Heights 2; #30 ,036 
3,711||Chestertown 3/143 2,760 
2,829||Cheverly.. .. 3,318 996 
4,065||College Park i he bsg By 0 aon rer 
ed US Crisfield. ... 3,688 3,908 
1,811||/Cumberland. 37,679 39,483 
6,677||Haston..... 4,836 ,528 
28,309 2 eo BOS ge Ps os a 
6,969 |/Elkton..... 245 3,518 
6,812 litt City- 
13,747|| Cella...'.. By OOd. atom als iciats 
494,537 Fiejare. 18,142 15,802 
,205]|Frostburg. . ,876 7,659 
Greenbelt:. 7,074 2,831 
Be earahe Hagerstown. 36,260 32,491 
3,933||Havre de Grace 7, "309 4,967 
8,980||Hyattsville.. 12,308 6,575 
4,297||Laurel...... 4,482 2,823 
5,049||Mount Rainier 10/989 4,830 
Pocomoke City 3,191 2,739 


MAS ELAND-- Genelia F 


Be ae : 5,530 
Rockville... 6,934 
Salisbury. 15,141 
Takoma Park 13,341 
Westernport gate 
‘Westminster 6,140 


(a) Excludes penulapona of U 


Naval Academy. 
: ‘MASSACHUSETTS 
Abington 7,152 
Actons 252 8, 510 
Acushnet 4,401 4,1 
Adams..... 12 034 12,608 
*Adams- 1 
. Renfrew 11,633 ph Li 
Agawam, 10,166 7,842 
*Amesbury. 9,711.22 Sa 
|*Amherst. .. 7,9) tine 
Andover... . 12,437 11,122 
Arlington. 44,353: 40,013 
Ashburnham 2,603) 4= eevee 
Ashlan p 3,000.) Tetowarery 
*Athol. 0 9,708 — See 
Attleboro 23,809 22,071 
uburn,.... 8,840 6,629 
AVORS. 8c 666. Fite 
FAVOR. ince ce 3,107) 26 ieee 
Pe acct 10,480 8,333 
abe se 2 406 3,528 
Bedford 5,234 3,807 
Belchertown, 4,487 | 3,503 
Belingham. . 4,100 2,979 
Belmont.... 27,381 26,867 
Beverly... .. 28,884 25,537 
Billerica. ... 11,101 7,933 
Blackstone ®. 4,968 4,566 
Boston. .... 801,444 770,816 
;Bourne..... 12 3,31 
Braintree. . . 23,161 16,378 
*Bridgewater 3,446.5 Se 
Brockton. .. 62,860 62,343 
Brookline. . . 57,589 49,786 
Burlington. . 3,200), \ Weer 
Cambridge... 120,740 110,879 
*Canton..., 4,739 «+i eal egd 
Charlton... . 3,136 2,557 
Chelmsford.. 9,407 8,077 
Chelsea. .... 38,912 41,259 
Chicopee... . 49,211 ,664 
*Clinton.... 12,287 12,440 
Cohasset... . 3,731 3,111 
Concord... . 8,623 972 
*Dalton.... 4,285.) see 
Danvers. . 15,720 14,179 
Dartmout 11,115 ,O11 
Dedham. . 18,437 5 
Deerfield. 3,086 2,684 
Dighton 2,950: 2,983 
Douglas 2,624 ,617 
Dracut... 0 8,666 7,339 
Dudley... .. 5,261 4,616 
Duxbury.. 18% 5 eee 
Bast Bridgewater 4, Ata 3,832 
Easthampton 10,694 10/316 
East Long- 

meadow. . 4,881 3,403 
Easton..... 6,244 5,135 
Everett..... 45,982 46,784 
Fairhaven... 12,764 10,938 
Fali River... 111,963 115,428 
*Palmouth, . 250 LS ot eee 
*Fisherville- 

Farnumsville 2,594 ...... 
Fitchburg... 42,691 41,824 
Foxboro. ... 7,030 6,303 
*Foxborough 2,774) oS eae 
Framingham 28,086 23,214 
*Franklin. , 5,348) yegeotatinn 
Gardner. . ,d8L 20,206 
*Gardners Neck- 

Ocean Grove. -3,117- 4 ieee 
Gloucester. . 25,167 24,04 
Grafton..... ,281 7,457 
*Great Barring- 

GON teas se 3,913) enn 
*Greenfield. . 15,075 oon ce 
Groton: 55%. ,889 2,550 
Hadley..... 2,639. 2,576 
Hamilton. . . Pay Eee ah sd 
Hanover 3,389 2,875 
Hanson,.... 3,264 2,570. 
Harward.... 3,983 > Wchamion 
Harwick.... 2,649 2,535 
Haverhill... 47,280 46,752 
Hingham... 10,665 8,005 
Holbrook... 4,00 3,330 
Holden..... 5,975 3,924 
Holliston... . 3,753 3,000 
Holyoke.... 54,661 53,750 
*Hopedale. . 2,797, daeeseraete 
eee nae: 5 3,486 2,697 
Hudson.. 211 8,042 
BELARUS <r «opera 3,379 ete 


u ;: ran. 


hs... 


4, Aue 


md erenenester 2,868 
: *Mansfield. . 4,808 
Marblehead. 13,765 
Marlborough 15,756 
Marshfield. . 26 
*Maynard. . 6,690 
Medfield... . 549 
Oe hea 6,113 
Melrose... cine 
Medway 3,744 
*Merino Village 3,118 
Merrimac. rs 7304 
a Methuen.. 477 
- *Middleborough . 889 
Mae 
; * ford 
: ' Millbury.. 
Millis....... 
Milton... 
; Monson.. 
oer 
*Nantuc 
WNatick...... 
Needham. . 6, 
New Bedford 109,189 
feet 14 "111 
‘Newton... 81,994 
Norfolk. , 2,704 
North Adams 21,567 
Northampton 29,063 
North Andover 485 
North Attle- A 
borough. . 12,146 
Northborough 8,122 
Northbridge. 10,476 
eg Brook- 
“See 2,599 
North Reading 4,402 
orton..... 4,401 
Norwell 2,515 
Norwood 16,636 
*Orange.... 4,048 
*Oxford..... 238 
*Palmer.... 3,440 
Peabody.... 22,645 
Pembroke... 2,579 
Pepperell... 3,460 
*Pinehurst, . 2,905 
Pittsfield... . §3,348 
*P)ymouth, . 10,540 
*Provincetown — 3,745 
Quincy..... 838,835 
Randolph... ,982 
Reading.... 14,006 
Rehoboth... ,70) 
Revere..... 36,763 
Rockland. .. 8,960 
*Rockport.. 2,911 
Rutland.... 3,056 
5 41,880 
2,695 
17,162 
5,993 
6,104 
*Sharon,..:.. 2,815 
Shirley..... 4,271 
Shrewsbury . 10,594 
Somerset... . 8,56: 
Somerville. . 102,351 
Southborough 2,760 
, *Southbridge 16,74 
‘South atailey 10,145 
Southwick. 2,855 
*Spencer.... B45) 
Springfield. . 162,399 
Stoneham, .. 13,229 
Stoughton... 11,146 
Sturbridge. . 2,805 
Sudbury.... 2,596 
Sutton...... 3,102 
Swampscott. 11,580 
Swansea.... 121 
‘Taunton.... 40,109 
‘Templeton. . ,75 
‘Tewksbury.. 7,505 
Townsend... 817 


a A ts Sa ie ae A Me 
_ MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


436 
Benton Harbor 18,769 


2,886 
3,107|)*Benton Heights 6,160, 
eae Berkley..... 17,931 
15;383||Bessemer . 3,509 
Big Rapids. . 6,736 
Birmingham 15,467 
Boyne City. 3,028 
re A 5,224 
Cadillac . 10,425 
Sard... ote 46 
Center Line. 7,659 
Charlevoix. . 2,695 
Charlotte... 6,606 
Cheboygan.. 5,687 
Chelsea..... 2,580 
Clawson..., 5,196 
Coldwater... 8,594 
Crystal Falls 2,316 
Dearborn, .. 4,99. 
Detroit... ... Palisa A 
Dowagiac. . 6, 
Durand.. 3,194 
Hast Detroit 21,461 
East Grand 
Rapids... 40 
0}|East Lansing 20,325 
*Hastlawn. . 4,12 
Eaton Rapids 3,509 
Ecorse...... 17,948 


*Englewood Park- 
Brownlee Park 4,171 


Escanaba. .. 15,170 
Essexville... 3,167 
*Fair Plain. 4,134 
Fenton. .... 4,226 
ray an 29,675 
PHDRG. 23.3.6 3,143 
Fremont. . ,056 
5||Garden City 9,012 
Gladstone. . 831 
Grand Haven ,536 
Grand Ledge 006 
Grand Rapids 176,515 
Greenville... - 6,668 
4||Groose Pointe 6,283 
Grosse Pointe 
Farms, . 9,410 
Grosse Point 
Park. ak 13,075 


| 1940) I 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued ||. 


*Michigan Center 3,012 
Midland... 14,285 
2)768 


21,46 
5||Mount Clemens 17/027 
1||Mount Morris 2.890 


pa ae Pleasant 11,393 
unising. .. 4°33) 


teene 5,267 
Bs ic | 3,990 
Cheers 15,948 
7 ||Petoskey.... 6,468 
Plainwell.. 2,767 
Pleasant Ridge 3,594 
Plymouth... 6,637 
aes 3,681 
35,725 
eae ,80' 
River Rouge 20,549 
Rochester 27 
3,873 
,985 
15,816 
46,898 
92,918 
a 4,098 
1,623/452||St. Clair ‘Shores 19; ae 
5,007 ||St. Ignace. . 2,946 
3,127]|St. John’s. . 4,954 
8,584 ||St. Joseph... 10/223 
St. Louis.. 3) 34 
4,899 ||Sault Ste. Marie 17,912 
5,839 ||*Springfield Place- 
Tele nese Lakeview. 13,161 
3,060 ||South Haven 629 
13,209 ||Sturgis. . 
Tecumseh... 
asa e ‘Three Rivers 
14,830 ||Traverse City 
2,390|/Trenton. ... 
Set utecko *Vandercook 
8,377 || Vassar...... 
22,523 ||* Virginia Park 
151,543 ||Wakefield. . 
,520 Ween Lake . 
4,096 ||Wayne..... 
4,972 ||*W: ee Run 
8,799 ||* Woodlawn Orchards- 


Go Aas Pk. 4,035 
ite 


"MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea.. 13,545 
Alexandria. 6,319 
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Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 497 
1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940//Place 1950 1940 
inet a Bee ae eg ends i ; 
MINNESOTA—Continued MISSISSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
7,396 6,426 ||Charleston.. 2,629 ,100]/ Kirkwood. . 18,640 12/13: 
3,100 18,307 ||Clarksdale. . 167539 12,168||Ladue...... 386 3,98 
2,502 ,633 |/Cleveland,.. 6,747 /189||Lamar...... 3,233 Z 
10,001 Columbia. . . ,064||Lebanon. 808 5, 
3,398 13,645||Lees Summit 2,554 2, 
3,843 ,818}| Lexington 074 5,34 
r 2,637 2,855||Liberty,.... 709 ety 
Breckenridge 3,623 ,510||Louisiana 4,389 4,6 
Brooklyn ee 4,284 2,607||Macon..... 4,152 4,206 
2,735||Malden..... 3,396 2,673 
‘ 20,892 yea ase deer 13,416 12,875 
14,767 arceline. 172 3,206 
831 all. 8,850 8,533 
15,195||Marysville 834 5,700 
21,026}|Mexico..... 1,623 9,053 
,124|| Moberly 13,115 12,920 
2,750)|Monett..... 4,771 4,395 
3,604|/Mountain Grove 3 106 2,431 
62,107||Neosho..,.. 5,790 ~ 5,318. 
291]! Nevada... ,00§ 8,181 
20,598||New Madrid 2,726 2,450 
,700||North Kansas 
2,930 Citys). ics 3,886 2,688 
1,495]|Overland. . . 11,566 2,934 
3,451||Pagedale. . . 3,866 ee 
9,898]|Perryville. .. 4,591 3,907 
35,481)|Pine Lawn. . 6,425 (oer anee 
10; 848 eMississippt City-’ Poplar Bluff 15,064 11,163 
Scien Handsboro 3,400 -.....||Portageville. 2,662 2,107 
2,504 |/Moss Point.. 3:7 82 3,042||/Richmond.. . ,299 4,240 
2,387||Natchez.... 740 15,296||Richmond 
2,666 2,564||New Albany 3,680 602 12,802 
Golden Valley 6:552 2,048 ||/Newton.. ,912 1,800 1,821 
Grand Rapids ,019 4,875 ||Ocean a Springs 3,058 8 5,141 
Granite Falls 2,511 2,388 |;Oxford...... 3,956 433/ISt. .Ann..... © 4,557 ieee 
cea a 6,560 5,662 Peoseauee 10,805 9 10,803 
Hibbing. ... 16,276 16,385||Pass Christian 3,383 3 75,711 
Hopkins. . 7,595 , 100 ||Philadelphia. 7472 v¢ 816,048 
piutaninsen. 4,690 3,887 |/Picayune.... 6,707 2 2,787 
International Port Gibson. 2,920 2, 3,152 
Falls... .. 6,269 5,926 ||Starkville. . . 7,107 i 20,428 
Jackson. 3,313 2,840|!Tupelo..... 1,527 8,212 Sedalia 3,382 2,182 
Lake City. 3,457 ,204||/Vieksburg.. . 27,948 24,460||Sikeston.... 1,640 7,944 
Le Sueur... . 2,713 2,302||Water Valley 3,213 ,340](Slater...... 2,836 8,070 
Litchfield... 4,60: 3,920]| Waynesboro. 3,442 1,445||Springfield. . 66,731 61,238 
Little Falls. , 6,717 6,047 ||West Point.. 6,432 627 oe yee 3,019 2,517 
Luverne. ... 3,650 3,114 || Winona. 3,441 2,532 SA Sige ,046 
Mankato.... 18,809 15,654 || Yazoo City. 9,746 7,258||Union..,... 2,917 2,125 
Marshall... . 5,923 5590 MISSOURI University City '30/892 33/023 
Minneapolis. 521,718 492,370 Valley Park. 2'956 .091 
Btoueay isco: 5,459 ’220||Aurora.:... 4,153 4,056)|vondalia.. 624 2,672 
Moorhead... 14,870 9,491 ||/Berkeley 5,268 2,577|| Warrensburg 6, 1857 5,868 
Morris...... 3,811 3,214 ||Bethany 2,714 ,682|| Washington. 68 50 6.756 
New UIm.. 9,348 8,743||Bolivar. .... 3,482 2,636/|1W ebb City. . 6,919 033 
Northfield. 7,487 4/533||Boone Terre. 3,533 3,730|| Webster Groves 23/390 18,394 
North Mankato 4,788 3,517 ||Boonville . 6,686 6,089)! Wellston. .. . 9,396"; :“)laccetee 
North St. Paul 4,248 3,135 Breckenridge West Plains. 4,918 4,026 
Ortonville... By Ys 2,469 Hills... .. A ORS inc. gran ot 
Owatonna... 10,191 8/694 ||Brentwood. . 1504 4,383 MONTANA 
Park Rapids 3,027 2,643||Brookfield. . 5,810 6,174 
Pipestone... 5,269 4,682 ||Butler...... 3,333 2,958)|Anaconda.,. ‘11,254 11,004. 
Proctor...... "693 2,468 ||California. . 2,627 2,525) | Billings. . . 31,834 23,261 
Red Wine.. 10,645 9,962 ||Cameron. . 570 3,615|/Bozeman... 11/325 8/665 
Redwood Falls 3,813 3'270|\Cape Girardeau 21,578 19,426) |Butte....... 33,251 37,081 
Richfield. . 7,502 :778 ||Carrollton. . 4,380 4,070||Cut Bank. | 3/721 2'509 
Robbinsdale. 11,289 6,018 ||Carthage. . 11,188 10,585||Deer Lodge. 3,77: 3,278 
Rochester... 9/885 26,312 Caruthersville 8,614 ,612)|Dillon. ... . 3,268 ,014 
Roseville... . ig ype ee Chaffee. .... 3,134 3,049|/Glasgow. .. . 3,821 3,799 
St. Cloud. 8,410  24,173||Charleston. . 5,501 5,182||Glendive.. . . 5,254 "524 
St. Jam 3,861 '400}|Chillicothe. . 8,694 8,012]|Great Falis.. 39,244 29/928 
St. Rous Park 22/644 7,737 ||Clayton.... 6,035 13,069||Hamilton. . . 2,678 133. 
St. Paul... 311,349 287,736 ||Clinton..... ,075 ,041]/Havre...... 8,086 6,427 
St. Peter.. 7,754 5,870 ||Columbia. . . 31,994 18,399]|Helena..... 17,581 15,056 
Sauk Center, 3,140 3,016 ||Crystal City 3,499 ,417]||Kalispell 9,737 24 
Sauk eps 3,410 2,981||De Soto.... 5,357 5,121||Laurel...... 3,663 2,754 
Shakopee. 3,185 2\418||Dexter..... 4,624 3,108]|Lewistown. . 6,573 5,874 
Sleepy Eye 3,278 2/923 ||Bast Prairie. , 3,033 2,469] | Livingston. . 7,683 6,642 
South St Pail 1% 909 11,844||Eldon...... 2,766 2,590}|Miles City.. 9,243 7,313 
Springfield.. .4 2,574 - 2,361 Eldorado Springs 2,618 2,342]! Missoula... . 22,485 18,449 
Staples..... SMA: 2,952||Excelsior Springs 5, 1888 4,864||Red Teste, 2,730 95) 
Stillwater... 7674 7,013 a eeatye igo 4,490 3,738]|Roundup . 2,856. 2,644 
Thief River Falls 6, 926 6,019}| Fayette. . ,L44 ,608]/Shelby...... 3,058 2,538 
Tracy 3 3/020 3,085 Ferguson... 11,573 5,724||Sidney...... 3,987 2,978 
Two Harbors 4,400 4'046||Festus. .<... 53199 4;620||*Silver Bow Park- 
Virginia 486 12,264 ||Flat. River... 5,308 5,401|| Floral Park 5,128  ..... , 
Wadena 958 2'916||Florissant. . . WEVA es eee Whitefish... 3,268 2,602 
Waseca..... 1927 4,270||Fredericktown 3,696 3,414)| Wolf Point. . 2,557 1,960 
West St. Paul 7,955 5,733 ||Fulton. . 10,052 8,297 
White Bear Lake 3,646 2,858 Glendale, . 4,93 2,526 NEBRASKA 
Willmar. ... 9410 ,623 ||Hannibal. 20,444 20,865 f ae 
Wonaes< Bae EME FRapenvne "29 Plann D 
Winona..... 5,031 22,490||Hayti...... FA ,628)|Auburn..... i 10°883 
i : 18 ||Hermann . 2,523 2,308||Beatrice 11,813 h 
Worthington 7,923 918 Higginsville. as 3,533 Bene wue ae gers 
Hillsdale AUTO V aE, (oe Tem ape ADS ceraharais B ir 
MERE E Re Independence Sp6e ee poe Pope 206 rey 
5 2 4,746||Jackson.... f slik adro: i 
aoe ne 2990 1727 || Jefferson City 25,099 24/268||Columbus.. . 8,884 7,632 
Pe Hos ira 3789 cheated Be711 37,144||Grete.. 2. 3,692 3/038 
‘ i ; 3) . pLESNOCRCUC. eo. i0 A ’ 
Biloxi 1... 37/425 17/475 || Kansas City 456,622 399/178||Fairbury.... 6,395 6,304 
Booneville. . 3,295 cee Le errt ga see 6,335 Be CE: WE sage 
ry OL i nloc. LOD dar Gah ay Mica 162 : 
Pe adh z 548 6,011 Kirksville, . 11,110 10,080||Gering...... 3,842 3,104 


tt CO rr | 


2 


408. 
Place 


1950 


" NEBRASKA—Continued 


a 67: 
Nebraska City 6,87 
Et 1,335 
North) Platte 15,433 
aliala.... 3,456 
Omaha..... ee to 
~O'Neill. . 3,027 
Plattsmouth. 4,874 
‘uyler.... ; 
Seottsbluff, . 12,858 
inca Riveter 154 
eae 4,912 
Bout Sloux 
darts, 5,557 
sup as 3,227 
Valentine. 27 
Wahoo..... Seo 
Wayne..... 5 
West Eoin. 2,658 
BOLIC tise oo 6,178 
NEVADA 


*Boulder City 3,903 
Carson City. 3,082 
Elko 5,3 


1940 


3,786. 
16,041 
en 

PR oie 4,449. 27282. 

eS seek 2'806 2,205 

gion’: ~ 13,613 10,207 ~ 

BOR: hors, seen Fi 
‘811 33,1 


a 
o® 
mf 
% 


6,006 3,215 

New Providence 3,380 ~ * 
Newton..... 5,781 

866 ae Arlington 15,970 


eetincucad 12,685]|_ - + PERS. 
Cranford (t). 4 

Cresskill. 

Delaware (t) 1g ee. oeeaged 


5,38) 
East Rutherford 7, Se Ocean City.. 
Eatontown. . 3/044 Bhi saae 
Edgewater. . 3,952 : 
Egg Harbor ae 3 '838—« ;. 589 Rene 
Elizabeth. ii 2 817 Orange. .... 


BV ette ss * 

*Henderson eat rode en Englewood. . 23' 145 

Las Vegas. . 24,62 Ewing (t)..; 840 An eae 

North Las Vegas 3,875 ...... Fair Haven, 

Reno.:..... 32/497 Fair Lawn.. 

Sparks...... 8,203 318 ||Fairview,. ... 
» Winnemucca 2,847 Fanwood. 

Fliemington., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE *Florence- 
Roebling] 9: 6,785) Woven an. 

Berlin...... 16,615 Fort Lee.... 1 Penns Grove 669 

Claremont.. 12/811 Franklin... . ; 009 ||Pennsauken (t) 28, 769 ' 
Concord.... 27'988 Freehold. ... 6,952 ||Perth Amboy 1,330 , 

Sonway . 4/109 1||Garfield. |. * Phillipsburg, 18,919 314 
Py... 8... 5,826 Garwood.... 3.622 ||Pine H 4 537 
Moyer... .. 15,874 *Gibbstown, 2,546 ...... Piscataway @®._ 10/180 eee 
*Durham Dee Sate ace Glassboro. . . itman..... 6,960 5,507 
*Eixeter.... BOTT he Rise Glen Ridge.. 42,366 37,469 
Farmington. 3,454 Glen Rock. . : Pleasantville 11,938 11,050 
Franklin. .. . 6,552 Gloucester . . j Point Pleasant 4,009 2, 
Goffstown... 5,638 Guttenberg., 5,56 6,200 ||Point Pleasant 

Gorham... . 2,639 Hackensack. 9; ‘ Beach.... 2,900 2,059 
Hampton... 2,847 . ||Hackettstown 3,289 |}Pompton Lakes 4,654 3,189 
*Hanover... 4,999 porns Haddon (t).. ‘ .....,|{/Princeton... 12,230 7,719 
Haverhill. . . 3,357 Haddonfield. 1495 Prospect Park 5,242 5,714 
Hooksett... . TORN" tecoe Haddon Heights 7/287 ahw 1,290 17,498 
Hudson 4,183 Haledon. 6,204 4,67 3,56 

Jaffrey 2,911 Hamilton (t) 41/156... is ee 5,131 4, 
Keene...... 15,638 Hammonton ll 66 ee 12,743 10,974 
Laconia... .. 14,745 Harrison... 3,490 Ridgefield... 312 5, 
Lancaster... 3,113 5 ||Hasbrouck Ridgefield Park 11,993 11,277 
*Lebanon.. . 4,614 sises'ns (|? ebeighte, 2 Ridgewood. . 17,481 14,948 
*Littleton. . BOLD ea sva Hawthorne. . 4/816 River Edge... 9,204 3,287 
Manchester. 82,732 Highland Park 2 ||* Riverside... 7,199 eae 
*Milford.. . . S200 Pdi ss Highlands,, . 59 Riverton.... 2,761 2,354 
Nashua,.... 34,669 Highstown 2 6 ||Rockaway. . 3,812 3,514 
erat et. eine Hillsdale. . Roselle. .... 17,681 13,597 
*Newport OB RA» ores tb} 11,537 9,66 
Northumberland 3 779 4,044 2,926 
Pembroke. . 3) 94 Irvington. |. 4,217 2835 
Petersborough bY SOO: wa) LP Eats Jersey City . 17,411 15,46) 
Plymouth. .. 3/039 eee Ca Ra 9,050 8,618 
Portsmouth. 18,830 Kearny..... 3 Sayreville... 10,388 8,186 f 
Rochester... 13,776 Beniiese th. . 2 2,451 |JSecaucus... . 9,750 9,754 
Salem...... 4,805 7 |\Keyport. . 5,88 1 Somerville. 11,571 ,720 : 
Somersworth 6,927 *Lakewood.. 9,970 Berea, South Amboy 8,422 7,802 | 
*Suncook- Lambertville ae Bound 

Blodgett. 3,582 toon OU ALG. keen ook, 2,905 1928 || 
Swanzey.... 2,806 .....,.||Leonia....., 7 Southeast Vine- 

Walpole. Ave 2,536 Lincoln Park 376 2,186 land... =! 6,876" - exceen: 

*West Derry- Linden. 3 4,115||South Orange 15,230 13,742 : 
Derry. ie 4,969 Lindenwold. 479 7 ‘BQ South Plainfleld 8,008 ° 5,379 5 
Wolfeboro... 2)581 Little Ferry. : 4545||South River. 11/308 10,714 | 

; Little Silver, 1/461 ||*Southwest i | 
NEW JERSEY ifiees Brat a 15, 4 the = eee : 3.8840" Sas es ) 
an ummit. G < 5 
Asbury Park — 17,094 Lyndhurst (t) f t): 3s979 Beare : 
Atlantic City 61/657 Madison... . y. 651 7 | 
Atlantic High- Manasquan. ‘178 2'517 : | 
lands..... 3,083 Manville... . towa..... 6,045. ‘5,130 3 
Audubon..., 9,53) Maplewood (t) - 128,009 124/697 
Barrington, . 2)651 Margate Clty 4/715 38,004 24'730 
Bayomne.... 77,203 Matawan. 8 3,636 2/076 
elle fan j aywoo 8 4'052||Union Ci ; ‘ 
Bellmawr... 5,213 Merchantville 3.679 ||Ventnor os Riss oP a8 4 
Belmar. .... 4/636 Metuchen. . 91879 6, Bat Vi f 10,921 8,957 : 
Bergenfield.. 17,647 Middlexex: ee 81155 7914 ; 
Bernardsviiie 3,956 Middletown (#)0116/208° eee Waldwick.. 3,963 2'475 ; 
Misono: 49/307 and Park 4,525 Wallington. . pea 8,981 


Miilburn (t). 12 560 11,652 ||*Wanamassa 


1950 1940 | Place 1950 1946 |Place 1950 1940 
NEW gait te cccap pap abate YORK— Continued NEW YORK—Continued © 
si obbs reed 6,268 5,883} Brooklyn. 2,738,175 2,698,285 
ce FOR Boeeue ager arate] Samana 10h ae 
RPP Ae Neca ae A . 713 ueens, ,. 
Weehawken (t) 14/830 14,363 |Bast Aurora. 5,962 5,25 Setee “191.5. g Te asT 
West Pore Fr ie 12438 ete sere red 343|New York Mills 3,366 362 
Be a ' East Islip. . Bo ee en iagara Falls i 
West Long Beach 2,739 2,030|*East Northport 3,842 © 11112! North Pelham 5,046 Oe 
West New York 37,683 39,439 |*Hast Patchogue 4,124: ...... Northport... 3,859 3,093 
West Orange 28" 605 25,662 |East Rochester 7, 1022 * 6,691 | North Syracuse 3) 356 2,083 
West See 3,931 3,306 |Bast Rockaway 7/970 “§ 610 |North Tarrytown 8, 740 8,804 
Westville. 4,731 3,585|Bast Syracuse 4/766 4'520|North Tona- 
Westwood.. 6,766 5,388 |Elienville. .. 4225 4, wanda. . 24,731 20,254 
Wharton. . 66 3,853 3,854 |Elmira..... ,716 45,106 |Norwich.... 8, 8,694 
eee Eee So Saag, BU ana 
a. i i epsburg 
- Park. .... 74800 wie Endicott... 20,050 17,702 |Olean...... 884 -21,506 
3 Wildwood. . 5,475 5,150 |Fairport.... 5,267 4,644 /Oneida..... 11,325 10,291 
A: * Williamstown Df 032 Mines Faiconer 3,292 3 222 )Oneonta.... 13,564 11,731 
: Woodbine. 2/417 2,111 |Farmingdale ~ 4,492 31524 parsers 16,098 15,996 
2 Woodbridge (t) 35;758 27,191 |Fayetteville. 2,624 2)172 |Oswego. . 22,647 22,062 
Woodbury. . 10,931 8,306 | Floral Park . 14,582 12,950 |Owego...... 5,350 5,068 
Wood-Lynne 2,776 2,861 |Fort Edward 3,797 3,620|*Oyster Bay 65,2150 Sane 
2. i i" 0} Rr ; F almyra..:. 034 2,70 
i Oo Township. °° | PUA Ereunrore 2 Slese | geno [EGER 7381 Z4Bt 
: ort... ; ‘ atchogue. . ; ‘ 
Ps" wew mexico RSE: 20083 SBUESIESRERETL Wag MBs 
5 1c eeport.... , j elham Manor 5,306 30: 
: Fulton.,.... 13,922 13,362 |Penn Yan... 5,481 5,308 
Alamogordo. 6,783 3,950/Garden City 14,486 29,2238 |Perry.....: <4 4,533 4,468 
a peuuerdus 96,815 35,449 |Geneseo. ... 2,838 2,144 |Plattsburg 17,738 16,351 
come SHE “xorilGtiGose. HSE aieieteemelie sae Stee 
4 e) ‘ove. . 7 0! ester ; ; 
Glens Falls... 19,610 18,836 |*Port Jefferson 3,296 ....,. 
. “gosgleanerm’: eh ygeipoicame ba 
Hl oshen..... i , otsdam.... F i 
7,116|Gouverneur. 4,916 4,478 |Poughkeepsie 41,023 40,478 
3,188 |Gowanda. .. 3,289 8,156 |Rensselaer . . 10,856 10,768 
10,065 |Granville 2,826 3,173 |*Riverhead.,. 4,892. °. See 
,608 |Great Neck. 7,759 6,167|Rochester;.. 332,488 324,975 
Tout Gresn Tiiand O18 3088 Sens 22,362 18,613 
4 reen Islan i ; entre... 4 i 
- fa reenpor ‘ i OMICS «...0, pao Us ‘ 
10,619 |G t.. 3,028 3,259 | Ri 41,682 34,214 
53825 8,385 |Hamburg... 6,938 5,467 /Rye........ 11,721 9,865 
Las Vegas (clty) G 994 5,941 |Hamilton... 3,507 1,790 eae Harbor. 2,373 2,517 
Las Vegas (town) 6, 269 6,421 |Hastings-on- Salamanca. . 8,861 9,011 
Lordsburg. . 3.525 3,101] Hudson... 7,565 7,057 |Saranac Lake 6,913 7,138 
*Los Alamos 9,934 »eeee JHaverstraw. 5,818 5,909 |Saratoga Bprioae 15,473 13,705 
*Los Duranes D-y & SoeeeePh ney, Hempstead.. 29,135 20,856 |Saugerties. . 3/907 3,916 
Lovington.. . 3,134 1,916 |Herkimer... 9,400 9,617 |*Sayville.,.. 4,251 .> -Raeeree 
Portales. ... 8,112 5,104 |*Highland. . 3,086 ~ arte vee ae Scarsdale... 13,156 12,966 
Roswell ae peas eae Highland Falls een Paes Pye PR at a 87,549 
oswell..... i ,482|Homer..... i 4 Scotia...... 81: i 
a Fe.. 27,998 20,325 |Hoosick Falls 4,297 4,279 |Sea Cliff. 4,868 4,416 
Sliver City... 7,022 5,044 |Hornell..... 15,049 15,649 |Seneca Falls. 6,634 6,452 
Socorro..... 4,334 3,712 |Horseheads.. 3,606. t 2,570|Sidney...... 4,815. 3,012 
Truth or Conse- s Hudson... 11,629 11,517 |Silver Creek 3,068 3,067 
quences (a) 4,563 2,940 |}Hudson Falis 7,236 65 ATID 5. ciaters 4,698 i 
Tucumeart, . 8,419 6,194 |*Huntington 9.324.» anes Solvay...... pee 8,201 
Seta TERR ae. Conbecweaons CoBtation 9,924" South Glens Falls 3 648 Poai 
ru O26. Sate z 
- 9,363 8,927 |South Nyack 3/102 2,093 
3,657 3,272 |Spring Valley 4,500 4,308 
5,254) oh eke Springville. . 3,322 12,849 
ices pm TR RE 
Hey 134,9 ; : yracuse.... Me j 
ieee sel 19/249 «18,039 |Tarrytown. 8'851 6,874 
Amityville ., 6,164 10,923 10,666 |Ticonderoga. 3,517 3,402 
Amsterdam . 32/240 20,066 18,612 |Tonawanda. 14,617 13,008 
Arlington... 5,374 LO;960 4 > 95 Foci TOY. «.. wore 72,311 70,304 
at aaa Rts 3y'6a8—sba'oss (Tupper Lake Sadi Bab 
uburn 36,722 65: i sake AK , , 
OES lon. 015 Lake Placid. ,999 3,136 |Utiea....... 101,531 190,518 
Baldwinsvilie 4,495 sue Lakewood., 3,013 2,314 Valley Stream si 1854 16,679 
Ballston Spe 4,937 4,443 |Lancaster... 8,665 7,236 |Walden..... Sane 
OT Ns anes OA fumes 14 rach. meets] 3649 Sea 37490 aay 
*Bay Shore. , See VE LIROY <1 50> 4/721 4/413 | Warsaw 3,713 3,554 
Bay Shore: 11012 12,572 |Liberty..... 4658 3,788 warwick. 2,674 2,534 
mton. 80,674 78,309 | Lindenhurst. 8,644 4/756 | Waterfrod.. . 2,968 2,903 
Bingha ' ? 1 44 4010 
Blasdell.....s. 3,127 -- 2,322/Little Falls.. 9,541 10,163 CL a aa Ff ts aa'see 
*Brentwood. , 2,803 vies nes |LAvenpool. 2,933 2,500 re ed aang eee 
Brockport.. 4,748 3,590 | Lockport. . 25,133 cet bE ue Bee oalG 
Bronxville. . ; 6,778 6,888 |Long Beach. 15,586 9, 4 we us ylen he Biss 
Buffalo. .... 580,132 575,901 |Lowviile. . 3,671 Wag te hae es fee api 
ere 3392 2394 We aL ae west 3/863 Westbury. a 7112 4.524 
“Spar sa 4/458 4/150 Malone..... 9,501 8,743|*West Elmira ire Pesein 
Canisteo.... 2,625 2,550|Malverne... 8,086 5,153 | Westfield . 3,434 
t faus 4,379 3,018 |Mamaroneck 15,016 13,034/West Haverstraw : 608 2,533 
So haccon 4420 4'207|Massena.... 13,137 11,328 |Whitehall. . 457 4/851 
Catskill..... 5,392 5,429 |Mechanicyille 7,385 7,449 eats Plains 45) 466 sek 
Cedarhurst.. 6,051 5,463|Medina...,. 6,179 5,871 Whites or ibe eens 
*Oentral Islip 3,06 :....|Middletown. 22,586 21,908 : eee 7'e0n 2750 
Cobbieskill. 3,20: 2,617 |Mineola.... 14,831 sala Bh Hecke ar’ nenieee Wie 
Cohoes. .... 21,272 21,955 |Mohawk.... aices eee Be sate gies ey 
ee a3 Pee Monee tice B'907 5,941 pee ie ee : 
CiNth.... t i : 1 ) 
eonicd. wa 17,684 16,212|Mount Morris _ 3,450 3,530 NORTH CAROLINA 
18,152 15,881 |Mount Viernop 71,899 67,362 
GE ? : 2 91646 |Ahoski 3,579 2,318 
Coxsackie. . -- 2,722 2,352 |Newark.. 10,295 Ap ae se Br (tron 4’060 
Croton-on- | Newburgh. 31,956 port dey. ue (Ge gee H 
Hudson..; 4,837 3,843 |New Hyde Patk 7, 1349 H rlington.. Dee EE 
Dannemora.. 4,122 4,830 |New Rochelle 59,725 58,408 |Asheboro. .. om Pr 
Dansville... 5,253 4,976|New York.. 7,891,957 7, 454'995| Asheville... . 53, . Pete 
Depew...... 7,217 6,084] Bronx.... 1, "451,277 1,394,711|Beaufort.... 3,212 y 


Concord. - 16,486 
*Cramerton. 8,211 
*Cross Road- 

Bannertown 2,937 
Draper... .. 3,629 
ARTES 6 ose 7,316 
‘h 1,311 


Durham... . 7 
| *Hast Gastonia 3/733 


*Hast Marion 2,901 
Edenton. . 4/468 
oo Town 12, 685 
Elkin. . +842 
3,344 
Farmville... 2,942 
Fayetteville. 34,915 
Forest City. 971 
Gastonia... 23,069 
Goldsboro 21,454 
Graham.... ,026 
Greensboro.. 74,389 
Greenville... 16,724 
amlet..... 5,061 
Henderson. . 10,996 
Hendersonville 6,103 
Hickory.... 14,755 
High Point. . 39,973 
Jacksonville. oan 
* Kannapolis 28,448 
Kings Supralt 7 206 
Kingston . 18/336 
Laurinburg... 7,134 
Leaksville.. . 4,045 
Lenoir,..... ,888 
SemnEtON. 13,571 
Lincolnton 5,42 
Louisburg... 2,545 
Lumberton. . 9,186 
Marion..... ,740 


*Midway Park 3,703 
Mills-Bast Rock- 


ingham.. . 5,180 
Monroe..... 10,140 
Mooresville . 7,121 
Morehead City 5,144 
Morganton, 8,311 
Mount Airy, 7,192 
Mount Olive 3,732 
New Bern 15,812 
Newton. 03 


6,039 
#North Belmont 3) 1948 
North Wilkes- 


OLO Db: 4,379 
*Ogburntown 3,653 
Oxiera...... 6,685 
Plymouth... 4,486 
Ralelgh..... 65,679 
*Ranlo-Smyre 2,929 
Reidsville... 1 


708 
Roanoke Rapids 8, 156° 


Rockingham ¢ 356 
Rocky Mount + 27,697 
Roxboro... . 4,321 
ton 3,146 
Salisbury. 20,102 
Sanford.. 10,013 
Scotland Neck 2,730 
Selma....,. 2,639 
Shelby....., 15,508 
Silver City.. 2,501 
Smithfield... 5,574 
*South Fay- 

etteville.. 3,428 


*South Gastonia 61465 


Southern Pines 4, 272 
Spencer 3,24: 42 
Spindale 3,891 

pray..... 5,542 
Statesville... 16,901 
Tarboro. ... ,120 
Thomasville, 11,154 
Valdese.'... ,730 
Wadesboro. . 3,408 
Wake. Forest 3,704 
Washington. 698. 
Waynesville. 5,295 
*West End.. 797 


23; yt 
87,811 


Balan. G53 


Rugby. ‘ 
Valley City. 
Wahpeton... 
Williston... . 


38,495 Bewiee “Green 

873) |Brecksville. . 2,664 
Abeer ||Bridgeport.. 4,309 

,547/|Brooklyn. .. 6,317 
15,388||Brook Park. 2,6 
5,685||Bryan...... 6,365 
1,886|| Bucyrus 10,327 

59 Feb) eee 3,02 
10,550}/Gambridge 14,739 

,525||Gampbel 12,882 
2,309)/Canton..... 116,912 
5,803]|Carey...,.. 3,26 
2,889 Garroliten.. 2,6 

Sat Sean Celina... .... 5,703 
Chagrin Pals 3,085 
Misatetas Cheviot. 9,944 
6,475||Ghillicothe. . 20,133 
6,682|'Cineinnati.. 503,998 
3,695 ||Circleville.. . 8,72 
7,670||Cleveland,,. 914,808 
6,286||Cleveland 
2,929 Heights. . . 59,141 
11,815||Clyde...... 4,083 
5,407 Seite 3,369 
wince Columbus. . 375,901 
Conneaut. 10,230 
4,478||Goschocton.. 11,675 
ehmee eh Crestline. . 4,614 
+ 3,991||Grooksvilie, . 2,960 
2/461||Guyahoga Falls 29/195 
46,897||Dayton..... 243/872 
Births Deer Park. . »241 
10,387 || Defiance 11,265 

,545 || Delaware 11,804 

3,657 || Delphos ,220 
25,568 eae 4,432 
4,599||Dover...... 9,852 
2,326 Rast, Gleveland 40,047 
19,037 ||Eastlake. . 

,960||East Liverpool 24/217 
2,559 oe 7 aenas 5,195 
2,007||Haton...... 4,242 

14,037 eacreced Place Fi 113 
197 || Blyria. . ss. 30,307 
3,678]|Euclid...... 41,396 
Fairport 4,519 
Assia: Fairview yoil 
Wet eloe Findlay . 23 845 
3,225||Fostoria. ... 14,351 
3,072||Franklin.... 5,388 
3,952|| Fremont 16,537 
beetle Galion...... 952 
11,440||Gallipol 871 
7,148 Garfield Heights 21 ,662 
11,041 eneva.... 471 
2,615)/Girard...... 10,113 
3,587|/Glouster... . you 
1,562]|/Golf Manor. 3,603 
8,569 ||Grandview 
2,940 Heights... 7,659 
oat Granville... . 653 


NORTH DAKOTA |, 


191284 


79,815 


— 


R 


“ES2BeI855 


Maple Heights 
Meuibiapnt. 


Meanie urg. 
Middleport.. 
Middletown. 

Minerva. . 0 
Mingo Junction 4 464 
Montpelier. . 67 


3! 
7|\Mount Healthy -5,533 


Mount Vern 12185 
Napoleon. . 5, 33; 

Nelsonville. - 4) 845 
Newark.. wore oo 


4||New Boston. 


Newburg Heights 3 680 
Newcomerstown 4514 
New Lexington 4,233 
New Phila- 
delphia. . 12,948 
Nowa Falis o 451 


73 
N ort Baltimore 27771 


North Canton 4032 
54,992||North College 
3,17 0 es 1921 
2,687||North Olmsted 6,604 
306,087 ||North Sane ee 3,939 
9,35: alk. . 9,775 
11,509 35,001 
,337 9,691 
2,890|/Oberlin..... 7,062 
0,546 5,153 
210,718 2,962 
51 6,944 
9,744 14,432 
944 28,897 
5,746 Bane Heights 3,901 
4,413)|Perrysburg. . 4,006 
9,691||Piqua...... 7,447 
39/495 ||Pomeroy.... 3,656 
near Port Clinton 5,541 
23,555 ||Portsmouth. 6,798 
,123||Ravenna.... 9,857 
3,552||Reading.... 7,836 
4,248||Rittman.... 3,81 
25,120||Rocky River 11,237: 
17,866 eect Soe 
4,528 Mill. . 4,296 
4,700 1923 
20,228 7,066 
13,453 3,040 
51 6,208 
14,710/|Salem...... 2,754 
,685)/|Sandusky... 29,375 
7,832||Sebring..... ,045 
16,989 Snaayade.. ,433 
,171}|Shaker Heights 28,222 
9,805}|*Sh. ,858 
2,847||Shelby...... 7,971 
Pave ae [IP LAHEM  satve 11,491 
4,827 
6,960}|Solon....... 2,570 
1,502||South Buclid 15,432 


tor 
- 


wee ees 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


cre el Pee ae se 


411 
Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 
- OHIO—Continued OKLAHOMA—Continued PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Springfield. . 78,508 70,662||Norman 27,006 11,429|/*Atlas...... 3,090- aie 
Steubenville. 35,872 37,651||Nowata..... 3,965 3,904 ||/Avalon 5 6,463 6,155 
Strongsville 3151 :216||Okemah.... 34 3,811]|Avoca...... 4,040 4,771 
Struthers. . 11,941 11,739 ||/Oklahoma City 243°504 204,424 /|Baden...... 3,732 2,135 
Tallmadge. 5,821 3,452 ||Okmulgee. 18,317 16, Bangor..... 6,050 5,687 
C1 re 8,952 16,102 ||Pauis Valiey 6,896 - 5,104||Barnesboro 3,442 3,831 
Tipps City 3,304 ,879||Pawhuska. . 5,331 5,443 ||Beaver..... 6,360 5,641 
‘oledo..... 616 2,86 2,742 ||*Beaverdale- 
Toronto. ... 7,253 5,137 5,045||_ Lloydell.. 2,560 ~ «thee 
LL genre ce 10,661 3,951 5,848 ||Beaver Falls 17,375 17,098 
Uhrichsviile. 6,614 20,180 16,794||Bedford.... 3,521 pies 
University 4,77 4,020||Bellefonte.. . 5,651 5,304 
Heights. . auto 4,48 2,501||Bellevue.... 1,604 488 
Upper Arlington 9/024 3,546 3,116 ae Ones goo 2,772 
Upper Sandusky 4/397 2,885 2,140)|Bi 2,46 2,516 
Urbana..... 9/335 6,99 6,137 Bentleyviie 3,295 3,42 
Van Wert... 10,364 13,031 12,249 ||Berwick. 4,010 13,18 
Wadsworth. 7,966 36: * 3,037/|Bethel...... 11,324 7 ee 
eee 5,797 11,863 11,547 ||Bethlehem. . 66,340 58,490 
@rren....... 856 i 9 22,053||Birdsboro, .. 3,158 Bain 
Warrens Stillwater. . 20,238 0,097 ||Blairsyille.. . 5,002 5,002 
Heights. . 4,126 1,175) |Sulphur. 7389 4,970||Blakely..... 6,828 8,106 
Washington Court Tahlequah : 4,750 3,027 ||Bloomsburg. 10,633, 9,799 
House. . 10,560 9,402 one igen 3,197 ||Boyertown. . 4,074 3,983 
Wauseon.... 3,494 3,016||Tulsa....... 2,740 142,157 ||Brackenridge 6,178 6,400 
Wellington... 2,992 2,529 “Veterans Vinage a ES mDiente Braddock... 16,488 18,326 
Wellston.... 5,691 5,537|| Vinita... .:. 518 5,685||Bradford.... 17,354 17,691 
Wellsville. . . 7,854 7,672 Weenie 4,395 3,535 ||Brentwood. . 12,535 7,552 
West Carrollton 2,876 2,176 || Walters 2,743 2,238 ||Bridgeport. . 5,827 5,904 
Westerville. . 4,112 3,146||Watonga. . +249 2,828 ||Bridgeville. . 5,650 4,459 
Westlake... . 1912 3/200|| Weatherford 3,529 2,504||Bristol..:... 2,710 11,895 
*West Ports- Wewoka.. 6,747 10,315|/Brockway... 2,650 2,709 
mouth.... 2,613 bieletalk Woodward.. 5; "915 5,406||Brookville... / 4,274 4,397 
Whitehall SST EY snc ee: Brownsville. 7,643 8,015 
Wickliffe. ,002 3,155 OREGON urnham... 2,954 2,997 
iliard..... 744 4,261 Butler...... 23,482 24,477 
Willoughby. 5,602 4,364||Albany..... 10,115 5,654||California. .. 2,831 2,614 
lowic! 677 915||*Altamont. . PS Ae See ave Camp Hill-. 5,934 3,630 
Wilmington 7,387 5,971||Ashland.... +739 ,744)| Cannonsburg 12,072 12,599 
Windham. :968 316 12,331 10,389||Carbondale. . 16,296 19,371 
Wooster. . 4,005 9,471 9,342)||Carlisle..... 6,812 13,984 
Wyoming 5,582 2,512 1,052 ||Carnegie. 2,105 12,663 
SR ree yess Tatealemuaseaahon fae ae 
Yellow S BY s) 2, 896 ; F ’ abasauqua, ’ +76) 
Zameen aoe Meeigilcenaey Sak’ SIGE Pe aa 
ille... 40; y oquille ; : e ‘ 
Buin eealicive Ease Ra[ERAT: obits - BORE 
0 sage rove i, ; ester..... 7 i 
c 1g9e6 gage Rane shite oA atau tgs 1G 
oe 15,995 15,14 saad ders aie A ,838)|/Clarion..... , F 
Nan eb pies 9,735 8,593)]|Forest Grove 4,343 2,449||Clarks Summit 2,940 2,691 
UC eet 6,505 /055||Gresham.... 3,049 1,951]|Clearville. 9,357 9/372 
Anadarko 6,184 ,079||Grants Pass. 8,116 6,028 ||Clifton Heights 7,549 4,921 
Antlers..... 506 3,254|| *Hayesville. PALSY AN neces Clymer..... 50! 3,082 
Ardmore 17,890 16,886 ||Hermiston. . 3,804 803}|Coaldale. 318 6,163 
Atoka...... 653 , 548 || Hillsboro... . 5,142 3,747 ||Coatesville. . 13,826 * 14,006 
perlesviler, 19,228 16,267||Hood River. 3,701 3,280]|Collingsdale. 8,443 162 
Bethany... 705 "590||Klamath Falls 15,875 16,497||Columbia... 11/993 11,547 
Blackwell. 9,199 8/537 ||La Brande... 8,635 7,747||Connellsville 13,293 (608 
TOW iene 5,400 6,050||/Lakeview. 2,831 ,466||Conshohocken 10,922 10,776 
Broken Arrow 3,262 2,074||Lebanon, 5,873 2,729||Coplay..... (994 ,109 
Chandler... . 2,724 2,738 McMinnville 6,635 3,706 ||Coraopolis. . 10,498 11,086 ° 
Checotah. .. 2,638 2,126 ||Medford. 17,305 11,283) (Corry .<.. 3 911 6,935 
Cherokee... 2,635 2,553 Milwaukie. - a 5,253 1,871}|Coudersport. 3,211 3,197 
Chickasha... 15,842 14,111||Newberg.. 3,946 2,960}|Crafton..... 8,066 7,163 
Claremore... §,494 4,134/|Newport. . 3,241 ,019}|Cresson. . 2,569 2,500 
Cleveland... 2)464 2'510||North Bend. 6,099 4/262 ||Gurwensville 3,332 3,422 
7,555 6,736 || Nyssa, 2 2,525 1,855||Dale.....+. 3,310 3,291 
2,920 2,776||Ontario..... 465 3,551]| Dallastown. . 3,304 2,917 
8,414 7,703 ||Oregon City. 7,682 6,124||/Danville 6,994 7,122 
Bb WT itso eli SWeZO..... ‘316 1,726 Darby Scere 13)154 10,334 
2,513 2,114||Pendleton... 11,774 8,847 ||Derry...... 3,752 3,003 
5/028 4,303||Portland.... 373,628 305,394 Diekwon City 8,948 11,548 
15,325 9,207 ||Prineville... 3,233 2,358||/Donora..... 12,186 13,180 
10,541 10,027||Redmond... 956 1,876||Dormont.. - 13,405 12,974 
08 ,002}|Roseburg... 8,390 4,924||Downingtown 4,948 4,645 
7,962 §,021||St. Helens... 4,711 4,304||Doylestown. 262 976 
10/991 10,078||Salem...... 43,140 32,398 ||Dravosburg. 3,786 2,277 
36,017 28,081||Seaside..... 3,886 2,902|/Du Bois,... 1,497 12,080 
4 5 2,540 ,355||Silverton.... 3,146 2,925/]|Dunmore 20,305 23,086 
Frederick... 3,467 5,109||Springfield.. ‘ 10,807 3,805||Dupont.. ... 4,107 27 
Guthrie...,. 10,113 10,018 ||Sweet Home 3,603 1,090||Duquesne. . 17,620 20,693 
Guymon..!. 4,71 ,290||The Dalles. . 7,676 6,266 |/Duryea,.... 6,655 127 
Hartshorne. 2.330 2'596||Tillamook.. . 31685 2;751||East Conemaugh 4,101 4,810 
Healdton... 2,578 2,067||West Linn. . 2,945 2,165)||East Landsdowne Bs 527 3,323 
Henryetta. ‘¥ 7/987 6,905 Bast McKeesport 3,171 3,026 
obart..... 5,380 5,177 PENNSYLVANIA East Mauch - 
Seville 6,192 ,632 Chunk,... 3,132 3,392 
Hollis. ..... ,089 2,732)||Aldan...... 3,430 2,642||Easton..... 35,632 33,589 
Hominy... 2,702 3,267||Aliquippa... _ 26,13: 27'023||Bast Pittsburgh 5,259 ,079 
ugo. 5,984 5,909 ||Allentown.. . 106,756 96,904||East Stroudsburg 7,274 6,404 
Idabel...... 4,671 3,689||Altoona. 71,177 80,214||Ebensburg. . 086 3,719 
Kingfisher 3,345 3,352||Ambler... ... 4,565 3,953||Eddystone. . 3,014 2,493 
Konawa 2,70 2,205||Ambridge.. . 16,429 18,968 ||Edgewood. 5,292 ,697 
Lawton..... 34,757 18,055||*Annville. .. eit as i ee +Eidgewood-Ferndale- 
Lindsay... . 3/02 1,792||Apollo...... 3,015 3,232 airview. . 8,749 aes 
MeAlester 17,878 12,401}|Archbald 6,3) 8/296 || Edwardsville 6,686 7,998 
Madill F 579 2,594||Arnold...... 10,263 10,898 ||Elizabeth. . . 2,615 2,976 
Mangum... $°300 $490|| ‘Farhope: 3,219 Ellwood Clty 12'948 121328 
ae 399 2'899|| Fairhope... LO Seales woo! y 5 Y 
Siam csiy TAN ae ee Alcea 
paved i 5. 4 Panoriunies 646 : 
aera es 10,166 4,084 4,716 ||Emsworth... 3,128 2,765 
Nichols. Hills 2;606 4,430 4,215||Ephrata.... 7,027 6,199 
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ait! 
Biy : 
Se i 13 
ijeewe ae 
1 he Bare, de a: CY MS ea Monessen. oe Pee i 
onongahe! f } burg..... 
3,019 
ae 4,568 SEA 
5,493 
17,780|| burg..... 
2,855 
6,981 
3,654) |S) 0 
5,824 
4,763 939 
2,606 7,2: 
13,900 
2,692 52: 
24,387 6 
a Stroudsburg. 361 
asspo y Sugar 
*Glen Lyon. G1, beets AA | _§,721||Summit Hill. 4,924 
Glenolden.. 6,450. ms 15,570 
Greencastie. 2,661 ~. -2,511]). Columbus. . 4,186 ...... 
; Greensburg.. 16,923 pot.... 2,646 
Green Tree.. 4818 Swarthmore. 4,825 
N Greenville... {9,210 wissvale . 16,488 
A Grove moe? 7,411 Swoyerville.. 7,795 
i - Hamburg. . 3,805 11,508 
Hanover. . 14,048 9,540 
Harrisburg. 89,544  $83,893||Northampton 9,332 | 9,622)|Taylor...... 7,176 
3 Hatboro. . 788 ~-»2,605||North Belle ~- .) HD hroop. . -).. 5,861 
t Hazelton... . 35,491 8,923 
Hellertown... 5,435 4,069 
*Hershey- Ane 3,965 
Swatara.. GAG le terctenincets it JaUSe oo fee *Trevorton.. 2,545 
Highspire. .. 2,799 Turtle Creek 12,363 
Hollidaysburg 6,483 "31 
Homestead.. 0,046 3,911 
Honesdale... 5,662 20,471 
Hummelstown 3,789 i 3,264||Norwood... 5,246 | 3,921)|/Upland..... 4,08 
Huntingdon. ,330 
Indiana... .. ,743 =: 10,050//Oil City.... 19,581°  20,379]/Verona..... 
Ingram..... 4,236 3,904//Old Forge... - 9,749 | 11,892/|Warren...., 
SvWi, 5. = oe 1228 4 
Jeannette. . : 16,172 Waynesboro. 
Jenkintown. 5,130  6,024)/Oxford..... Waynesburg. 
Jermyn..... ,535 Palmerton. . Weatherly. . 
Jersey Shore 5,595 Palmyra... . 9 || Wellsboro. .. 
Aennsonburg 567 4,955||Parkesburg.. Wesleyville.. 
oon 63,232 Parkville... 98 200 ste reuse West Chester 
PGBNG. ciel ss 5,706 West Hazelton 
eahorst, 2,551 
Kennett Sauare 3,699 7||West Mifflin 985 
Kingston. 1,096 4,358 1}}Westmont... 41 
Kittanning... 7,731 0 Philsdelphis, 2,0715605 West Newton 3,619 
Kulpmont.. 5,199 Phillipsburg. 3/988 West Pittston 7,230 
Kutztown... 3,110 Phoenixville. 12/932 West Reading 5,072 
Lancaster... 63,774  61,345||Pitcairn..... 5,857 0||West View. . 7,581 
Lansdale.... 9,762 6||Pittsburgh. . rose Washing- 
Lansdowne. . 12,169 Pittston... © 15,012 .  17,828|) ton......5 ,492 
Lansford.,.. 7,487 0|}|Pleasant Hills 3,808 ...... west Ww yoming 2,863 
Larksville... 6,360 Plymouth... West York. . »756 
Latrobe..... 11,811 Roles = ies Whitehall. .. 7,342 
Laureldale.. 3,585 age. White Oak. : 6,159 
Lebanon,.., 28,156 Port Allegany 6 || Wilkes-Barre 76,826 
Lebanon-Inde- Port Carbon Wilkinsburg, 31,418 
pendent. . 2,778 Port. Vue... Williamsport 45,047 
Leechburg. . 4,042 5||/Pottstown. . Williamstown 2,332 
Lehighton... 6,565 Pottsville... Wilmerding. 5,325 
Lemoyne.... 4,605 Prospect Park 0}|/Wilson...... ,159 
Lewisburg... 5,268 3,571||Punxutawney 8,969 9,482]|Winber..... 8,010 
Lewistown. . 13,894 13,017||Quakertown. 5,673 — 5,150}|/Winton..... 6,280 
Littlestown.. 2,635 2,463//Rankin,.... 511 
TAGES: o's as 5,568 4/840 4,187 
Lock Haven, 11,381 10,810|/Red Lion... 5,119  4,891]|Yeadon..... 1,068 
Luzerne.. kek 7,082||Renovo.....' * 3,751 . | 3,784||/York....... 59,953 
Lykens..... 2,735 3,048 |/*Republic- Youngwood. 2,720 
Hg em nynolvie 2088 “gpg |Pauenontes= 2081 
ron i -.».+.|/Reynoldsville ‘ H ; 
McAdoo... 4;260 5,127||Ridgway.... 6,244 6,253 RHODE ISLAND 
*MecChesney- Bran- Ridley Park. 4,921 3,887 ||Barrington. . 8,246 
denville-Loyal- Roaring Springs 2,771 2,724||*Bristol. ... 10/335 
hanna.... PET Mee krigtaaochal Rochester... 7,197 ,441||Burrillville. , 8,774 
McDonald. 3,543 3,530||*Rocky Grove co WR i ao Central, Falls 23,550 
McKeesport. 51,502 55,355 Rovere : 3,862 3,605||Coventry... "36: 
McKees Rocks 16, 241 17,021]/St.-Clair. ... 5,856 6,809||Cranston. . 5060 
McSherrystown 2,510 2,128 7,846 7,653 ||Cumberland. 12,842 
Mahanoy City 10,934 13,442||Sayre....... 7,735 7,569 ||Bast Greenwich 4/923 
Tfanheim,.. 4246 3,831 Schuyikiil Haves 6,597 6,518 || East aa dd 35, 871 
Mansfield... 2,657 1,880) |\Scottdale. 6,249 6,493)||Glocester . 2'68 
Marcus Hook 3,843 4,128||Scranton.... 125,536 140,404 ||Hopkinton.. 3676 
*Marshallton 3,990.5 bultwes je Selinsgrove.. ,514 2,877 ||Johnston.. . . 12°725 
Masontown. 4,550 3,721||Sewickley... 5,836 5,614||Lineoln,.... 11/270 
Mauch Chunk 2,959 3,009||Shamokin . . 16,879 18,810)|*Manville.. , 3,429 
Mayfield, 2,373 3,172||Sharon..... 26,454 25,622 ||Middletown, 7,382 
Meadville 18,972 18,919||Sharon Hill. 5,464 ,467||Newport.... 37,564 
Mechanicsburg 6,786 5,709||Sharpsburg.. 7,296 8,202 North ine . 
Media.,.... 5,726 5,351)|Sharpsville. . 5,414 5,129]| town..... 14,810 
Meyersdale.. 3,137 3,250||Shenandoah. 15,704 19,790 worth Provi- ; 
ere Soe fone imc de = poe 4,932 deni 13,927 
dland.... Ag ; Shippensburg 5,7 5,244 orth 
Millersburg 2,861 2,959 ||Slatington.,. 3 4,062 North Sinttinela & 436 
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1950 


Portsmouth. 6,578 
re aenee . 248°674 
cituate . ‘509 
Smithfield.. 6,690 
South Kings- 
town..... 10,148 
Tiverton. 5,659 
*Wakefield-. 
Peacedale. 5,224 
Warren..... ; 
Warwick ee 
*Westerly. 8,415. 
West Warwick ce) 096 
Woonsocket. . 50,211 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville. .. 5,395 
Alken... . ... 7,08 
Anderson 19,770 
Andrews. . ,70 
* Arcadia. . 2,55: 
ees 3)1 
Ey urg. 69 
Beaufort. . 5, 
Belton... . ..... ,3a71 
Bennettsville 5,140 
Bishopville, . 3,076 
*Brandon- 
11,008 
6,986 
3,294 
70,174 
83 
6,893 
7,168 
.276 
86,914 
,073 
6,619 
2,814 
5,171 
an . 3,950 
*East Gaffney 4,289 
FEastley..... 6,316 
Eau Claire.. 9,238 
Edgefield... 2,518 
*Equinox Apple- 
ton Mills... 5,413 
Florence.... 22,513 
Forest. Acres 3,240 
Fort Mill... 3,204 
Gaffney..... 8,123 
Georgetown. 6,004 


*Graniteville 3,362 
*Great Falls 3,533 


Greenville... 58,161 
Greenwood. . 13,806 
(Cin Ress 5,050 
Hartsville... 5,658 
Honea Path. 2,840 
Kingstree. .. 3,621 
Lake City... 5,112 
Lancaster... 7,159 


*Lancaster Mills- 
Springdale... 4,313 

*Langley-Bath 3,696 

Laurens. 8,658 


McColl..... 2,688 
Manning 2,775 
Marion..... 6,834 
Mullins. :... 16 


49 
Myrtle Beach 3,345 
Newberry... 7,546 
North Augusta 3,659 
Orangeburg. 15,322 
*Orc Mills. 2,625 
*Park Place-Poe 3, 723 
*Pelzer...... 2,6 692 
*Piedmont. 2673 
*Riverside-Cit¥ 
Views-Wood. ° 


BIAGH fore 8,471 
Rock Hill. 24, 1502 
*Sans Souci-Union 

Bleachery. 9,337 
*Saxon..... 3,088 
Seneca...... 3,649 


*Shannontown 5,828 
peouch Green- 


Gea 3,712 
Sparcanbute. 36,795 
Summerville. 3,312 
se ante 20,185 

Po ae 9,730 
iietor uae 2,654 
Walhaila.. 3,104 
Walterboro. . 4,616 
*War Shoals 3,032 


West Columbia(a) 4,373 
*Whites Bridge 
Road-North Win- 
yah Heights 5,070 
Whitmure... 3/006 
Williamston, oF 782 
Witinsboro.. 31267 
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Woodbira ‘ills 2/500 shied 
oodruff . 3/831 3,508 

Yous ade 4181 3/495 


(a) Special census Nov. 21,°1950. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen... 21,051 17,015 
Belle Fourcke 3 1540 2,496 
Brookings... 7,764 
Canton..... ,030 
Deadwood. . 3,288 

Hot Springs. 5,030 

ron... ... 7 

Lemmon. 2,760 

Madison. ... 5,153 

Milbank... 2,982 


Mitchell. ./: 12123 


, : 
/ Places tn the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
1940 |Place 1950 1940 
| SOUTH CAROLINA-Continued 


Place 


TENNESSEE—Continued 
South Pittsburg 2, Ete: 
Sparta. 299 


Springfield: 
Sweetwater.. 
‘Trenton..~.- 


Union Clty... 
Winchester. . 


Pierre... .. 715 
Rapid City. 25,310 
Redfield 2,655 
Sisset gg oer 2°513|| Aust 
seton.. i 
Spearfish. . 2755 2139 Ballina... 
Sturgis 3,008 Bay City... 
3,324/| Baytown... 
es eaumont... 
pine Beeville. oie 
, e! ON 
6,798 Beltop...... 
aenarides: : 
2 Spring.. 
5,131}|Bishop.... 
thens 6,930/| Bonham 
*Banner Hill Ea litte Borger... ; 
Belle Meade. 2,831 2,061 poe Ps gt 2, 
*Bemls..... S248, Voy oS Brady... 4; 
Bristol...... 16,771 14,004 Breckenidge - 
Brownsville. 4,711 4,012||Brenham.. 
Chattanooga 131,041 128,163 Brownfield. . 
Clarksville. . 16,246 11,831|| Brownsville. 
a 12,605 11,351 SOWA ROCR, 
3,712 ,761||Bryan...... 
A 10,911 10,579 Birk buraete 
Cookeville... 6,924 4,364|| Calvert..... 
Covington. . 4,879 3,513}| Cameron... 
Dayton..... 3,191 1,870 paula ais 
Dickson. ... 3,348 3,504|| Canyon..... 
Dyersburg. . 10,885 10,034 ect) Springs 
East Ridge.. 9,645 2,939|| Carthage... 
*Edgerton Village- Center.. 
Blount Hills 3,503 ....;. Childress... 
|| Elizabethton 10,75: 8,516|| Cisco....... 
Erwin...... 3,374 3,350]| Clarendon... 
Etowah.. 3,261 3,362|| Clarksville... 
Fayetteviile. 5,447 4,684|| Cleburne.. 
Frapklin.... 5,475 4,120 Cleveland. .- 
Gallatin. ... 5,107 4,829|| Coleman..., 
Greenville... 8,721 6,784|| College Station 
Harriman... 6,389 5,620]! Colorado City 
Henderson. . 2,532 1,771|| Columbus., , 
4|\*Highland Park- Comanche. . 
il Litz Manor BEd) ee eatares Commerce. . 
{}|Humboldt.. . 7,426 5,160 antes vie 
6||Jackson..... 30,207 24,332||Cooper..... 
9|| Jefferson City 3,633 2,576 Corpus Chea net 287 
7||Johnson City 27,864 25,332|| Corsicana, . 
Q|| Kingsport... 19,571 14,404|| Cotulla 
g|| Knoxville. ,. 124,769 111,580]| Crockett. 
1||La Folette. . 5,797 4,010}| Crystal City 
Lawrenceburg 5,442 3,807|/Cuero...... 
Lebanon. . 7,913 5,950|| Dalhart 
Lenoir City. 5,159 4,373]|| Dallas...... 
5,164 3,582|| Decatur 
3,566 2,526|| Del Rio 
3,567 3,017|| Denison. ... 
*Lynn Garden- Denton..... 
West View-Fort *Dickinson 
Robinson-Morri- Donna...... 
son City.. oP (PM trie raca Dublin 
MeKenzie.. 3,774 2,019|] Dumas..... 
McMinnville 7,577 4,649|| Hagle Lake., 
Martin..... 4,082 3,587|| Eagle Pass. . 
Maryville 7,74 5,609|| Eastland... . 
Memphis 396,000 292,942|| Edcouch.... 
Milan...... 4,93: ,035|| Edinburg 
3}| Millington. . 4,696 730||Edna....... 
Morristown. 13,019 8,050}| El Campo 
g|| Mount Pleasant 2, 931 3,089]| Blectra..... 
Murfreesboro —_ 13,052 9,495|| Elgin....... 
Nashville... 174/30 7 167,402}| El Paso..... 
Newport. ... 3,892 3,575|| Hlsa........ 
*Oak Ridge. BOZO cee’ne Ennis/. 2... 
Paris) ise 8,826 6,395]| *Fabens. . 
Pulaski: .... 5,762 5,314|| Falfurrias. .. 
Ripley.....'. 3,318 2,784|| Floydada. .. 
Rockwood: . 4,272 3,981|| Fort Stockton 
Rogersville. . 2,545 2,018||Fort Worth. 
Shelbyville.. 9,456 6,537|| Fredericksburg 
||*South Harriman 2’ 761 véeessd|PTECDOLt,. 2. 
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, 3,591 
FOu6 Ss 149,934 
ak 2,046 [Salt 1 fe 
asks dis? 
a ie "001 
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Hearne: |... 4,87 
*Hebbronviile 4,302 teres 3°16: Barton. .... 3,298 Seis: 
a : 6,833 
. Henrietta... 2,813 52 
e Petotord:. or 5,207 4}/San -- 443 Bandon...2...  ./B, 004. “Crewee 
5 land Park 11,405 nio. *Brattleboro 9 
nlands.. 2 DE SESSA on ugu 0 urlington . 
s in crest. 2,826... 3 Colchester: 3897 Fvg cies 
Hillsboro... . 8,363 Ree 3 Essex Junction 2,741 1,901 + 
W onde. Salas eatnne agua s see ist : 2.699 AS Sa 
i" ouston. . " : ‘ a 8:7 ees a 
Huntsville. ,820 (5,108)|*San Pedro. 8,127 -..... - BpaBO DL. oa eae 
i Irving... 2/621 eeetilMiddiebury. 3,614 2123 
j es City. 6,856 - .......||/Seguin...... 77761 || Montpelier. . 87599 "006 
Jacksboro. . 2,951 3" ‘Morristown . 3,225 CE ae: 
Jacksonville. 8,607 . = 5,217 4,902 
Jasper... 4,403 A B1SS. MS ees 
Jefferson... .. 3,164 2.936) ~\S.ceee 
‘ Karnes City +88 8,499) 0. aes 
Kaufman 2,714 | 2,654)|Sinton...... B,499- es ees } 
psnedy Betesta ARE teres ’ Pa 659 ee 
ermit. .... A 2 i 
Kerrville 7,691 5,572)|\Snyder..... 7,370 7,437 
Kilgore... .. 9,638  6,708)|Sonora...... 2,633 B Pane n 2 Q7G\ aeg ke 
Killeen’... 7.045 98 cei sien 4040 5,188 
Kingsville. . 16,898 Stamford . 5,819 4'768||\Swanton... . 2740) aha 
La feria... 2/952 Stephenville. 5 Waterbury 3/153 3,074 
1 of 
Lake Jackson OS) de ae Sulphur Springs 8, "99 Windsor. 31467 3/402 
Lakeview... 3,091 Sweetwater... 13,61 2'886|| Winooski. 6,734 6,036 
*Lamaraue.. SEO as usa ‘a : 2,978 Woodstovk.. 2.619. Cee 
Lamesa..... ae ree i 
Lampasas. . . 5 ’ VIRGINIA 
1 7 
eeeeic ¢. 2430 3)072||Temple. ... Abingdon. , . 4,709 3,158 
Laredo..... 51,910 39,274||Terrell... |; 11,5 Alexandria... 61,738 33,523 
Levelland... 8,264 3,091||Terrell Hills. 708 1,236) | Altavista. . REP) 919 
Liberty..... 4,163 3,087||Texarkana @) 74 Appalachia. 2,915 3,010 
Littlefield... 6,540 3,817||Texas Ci 16,620 5,748 lington-Five 
Livingston. , 2,865 1,851}|Tulia.,,.... 2 ae Forks-Ken- 
Liano....... 2,954 2,658)|Tyler....... wood..... A 12e ae 
Lockhart 5,573 5,018 Ashland oh 1,718 
Longview. 24,502 13,758 * Bassets hy eee era 
Tutkio 15135 ay Bis Stone ¢ Gap 5,173 4/331 
4 be o, ’ , , 
TING. oa 4,297 4,437 Blacksburg... 3,358 2,133 
Meat (Toa 20,067 11,877||Waxahachie. 29|/Blackstone. . 3,536 2,699 
McCamey .. 3,121 2,595|| Weatherford ,09 5,924/|Bluefield (a). 4,212 3,921 
McGregor .. 2,669 2,062||Wellington, . 3,308]|Bristol (b).. 15,954 9,768 ' 
McKinney .. 10,560 8,555)|Weslaco.... ‘4 6,883]|Buena Vista. 5,214 4,335 
Marfa...... 3,603 3,805|)|*West Orange 2,539 ...... Charlottesville 25,969 19,400 
Marlin...... 7,099 6,542||West University Chase City.. 2,519 1,896 
Marsha .... 22,327 18,410|/__ Pl 17 Chineoteai ue 2724 2148 
Bits... 2, “ A ' 
Mathis..... 4,050 1,950 Clifton Forge 5,795 6,461 
Memphis 3,810 3,869|| | ment..... LOBQTEY oo. re Colonial Heights 6, Or 3,194 
Menard.. 2,685 2,375 wiehite Falls 68,042 45,112||*Copeland Park 7,115 ...... 
Mercedes. . . 10,081 7,624||Winnsboro. . 2,512 2,092 Rovingipn... 5/860 6,300 . 
Mexia...... 6,627 6,410||Winters..... 2,676 2,335||Oulpeper 2,527 2,316 
Midiand.... 21,713 9,352|/Yoakum.... 5,231 4,733||Danville, 35,066 32,749 
Mineola... . 3,626 3,223|| Yorktown. . 2,596 2,081||* Rast Hampton- 
Mineral Wells 7,801 6,303||*Ysleta..... 4 Tee sone ne North yaar 3 LOT eset ES 
Mission..... 10,765 5,982 (a) Pop. of Texarkana ‘city in||Emporia. . 5,664 2,735 
Monahans. . 6,311 3,944||Miller County, Ark.; (1950) 15,-||* Bttrick. . 3.0380) th whe 
Mount Pleasant 6,342 4,528]1875; (1940) 577. Falls Church z, 535 2,576 
Rec penes beiaey Se] ATE bi Sool a oe: 4 ith = 3,475 
avasota... ; . UTA ‘erguson Park 3,203... 3.) 
Nederland. . ROD ee ee Franklin. 4, 670 3,466 
New Boston. 2,688 1,111)|/American Fork 5,126 3,333 Fredericksburg 12, 158 10,066 
ew Braunfels 12,210 6,976||Bingham Canyon 2'569 2,834||Front Royal. 8.115 3,831 
acona..... 3,022 2,605||Bountiful. 6,004 3,357||Galox...... 5,248 3,195 
ae Knoll. . 3/980 sing Gee Brigham. 6,790 5,641||Hampton... 5,966 5,898 
Odessa. . 29,495 9,573}|Cedar City... 6,106 4,695|| Harrisonburg 10,810 8,768 | 
Olmos Park. 2,841 1,822|\Clearfield. . . 4,723 1,053] |* Highland 
Olney. ..... 3,765 3,497||* Dragerton. 3,453) Or ates ae 54 SLT trea pe 
Orange..... 21,174 7,472||Heber...... 2,936 2,748!|* Hilton. . 4.486: ° Sascha 
*Ozona,.... DBS OU rH eer at Helper...... 2,850 2,843]|Hopeweil . 10,219 8,679 
Padueah,... 2,952 2,677||Layton..... 3,456 646} |* Jericho-Lioyd Place . 
Palacios. ... 2,799 2,288/|Lehl....... 3,627 2,733 Pleasant Hill 4,687 ...... 
Palestine... .. 12,503 12,144||Logan,..... 16,832 11, "868 Lexington... 5,976 3,914 
‘OTAPA..... 16,583 12,895]|* Magna. ... 3,002). ep eet IGUITR Ye wrecis 2,731 Nee bs Bb 
Paris... 21,643 18,678||Midvale.... 3,996 2,875||Lynchburg. . 47,727, 44,541 
Pasadena... 22,483 3,436||Murray..... 9,006 5,740)|* Madison 
Pearsall... ... 4,481 3,164||Nephi...... 2,990 2,835, Heights... 2,880 hw. ten 
Pecos... 8,054 4,855||Ogden...... 57,112 43,688||Marion..... 6,982 5,177 
Perryton. 4,417 2,325)/Orem....... 8,351 2,914|| Martinsville. 17,251 10,080 
Pharr... 8,690 4,784||Park City... 12,254 3,739|| Narrows. ... 20; ~ 1,489 


1950 


Newport News 42,358 
* Newsome Park- 
Hilton Park 14,960 
Norfolk.. 213,513 
* North Hampton- °, 
South Hamp- 
ton 


ace poor ; 5,924 
NEO... 57 
US... 69 
Pocahontas. 2,410 
‘ortlock.... 80! 
ortsmouth 80,039 
Pulaski..... 202 
Radford.... 026 
Richlands. . . 4,648 
Richmond.. 230,310 
* Riverview. 14,21 
91,921 
6,823 
4 2,678 
* Sandston- 
Seven Pines 3,902 
* Eeacoiela- 


4,872 
+ Sherwood Park 2/523 


South Boston 6,057 
South Norfolk 10,434 
Staunton.... 9,927 
Suffolk..... 12,339 
Vinton. .... 3,629 
Virginia Beach 5,390 
Waynesboro. 12,357 
Williamsburg 6,735 
Winchester. . 84 

Berle Brann 

e also B 


aoe ) 950) 21, 508: 


VIRGINIA— Continued 


1940/11 


37,067 


Geto) 20, bat 
also Bri stol, 


(b 
pop., (1as0) 16,771; (1940) 14,004: 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen... 19,653 
Anacortes 6,919 
Auburn,.... 6,497 
Bellingham: . 34,112 


*Beverly Park-Laurel 
Heights-Lowell- 


Pinehurst. 8,383 
Bremerton. . 27,678 
Bucekley.... 2,70. 
Camas...... 4,725 
Centralia... 8,657 
Chehalis. .:. 5,639 
Cheney..... 2,797 
eee vOn « 5,617 

Pens 3,057 
College Place 3,174 
Colville..... 033 
Dayton..... 2,979 
Ellensburg. . 8,430 
Enumclaw. . 2,789 
Ephrata 1589 
Everett..... 33,849 
*Fairview... 3,309 
*Fruitvale. . 3,654 
Grand Coulee 2,741 
Grandview ,503 
Hoquiam 11,123 
Kelso... 035 y345 
Kennewick 10,106 

Nt... 246s 278 
Kirkland.... 4,713 
*Lake Stevens 2,586 
Longview... 0,339 
*#McMicken 


*Mason City 2,606 
Medical Lake 4,488 
Moses Lake. 679 
Mount Vernon 5,230 


*New Yard City 3,030 
*North Richland 3,067 ,067 


ate 819. 
Omak. 29 
Pasco. 0,228 
Port Angeles 11,233 
Port Townsend 6,888 
Prosser..... 2,636 
Pullman..., 12,022 
Puyallup. 10,010 
Raymond... 4,110 
Renton..... 16,039 
*Richiand 21,80! 
Seattle. .... 7,091 
Sedro-Woolley 3,299 
Shelton..... 5,04 
Snohomish. . 3,094 
pte Broad- ; 
Apstaio.: 161,721 
Summer,,... 27816 ° 


ile oA 683}|Clintonville 4657 
3 1182 
Walla Walia. 740 
erate mies Wapato.. 4,007 © 
Wenatchee. v4 Met ae 8,146 
es) enatchee2,690 ...... Dodgeviile. . : 2,532 
Rima... .. 486 Eau rata 36,058 
Edgerton. 3,507 
WEST VIRGINIA Elkhorn... . rea 
Beckley...... . 19,397 12,852 _ 29/936 
:792||Benwood... . 3,485 ,608}|Fort Atkinson 6,280 
6,990] |Bluefield (a). 21,506 20,641||Fox Point... 2,585 
2,203)|Buckhannon 6,016 ,450||Grand Chute 5,948 
193 7042) Charleston. . 3,501 67,914||Grand Rapids 4,142 
ena sieehiye Charles Town 3,035 2,926||Granville. .. 11,784 
69,287/||Chesapeake. 2560; ip ae ae. Green Bay, . 52,735 
,737}|Chester..... 3,758 3,805|/Greendale.. . 2,752 
2,650/|Clarksburg.. 32,014 30,579||Greenfield. . . 20,907 
; ae Gay Pe Roe Hartford,... 4,549 
a intease bar 8,032 5,266||Hudson. 3,435 
9}121 8,133)}|Hurley . 3,084 
AOE 29,346 23,105}|Janesvill 4,899 
Tepe. Follansbee. . 4,435 ,834||Jefferson (city) 3,625 
5,252 eG 2 858i eit sale oe Jefferson (town) 2,584 
8,038]|Grafton. . 7,365 7,431||\Kaukauna. , 8,337 
13,337||Hinton..... 5,780 5,815||Kenosha, ... 4,368 
11,343 pega 86,353 78,836||Kewaunee... 2,583 
,455||Kenova.. 4,320 3,902||Kimberly... 3,179 
2,600|/Keyser...:. 6,347 6,177||Ladysmith. . 3,924 
7,373||Keystone 2,594 2,942||La Crosse... 47,535 
3,942||Logan,..... ,079 5,166||Lafayette... 3,415 
12,095||McComas. IO Dies Ce tae Bake. 23ers 18,956 
eects MeMechen 3,518 3,726||Lake Geneva 4,3 
Mannington. 3,241 ,145||Lake Mills... 2,516 
Marnet..... 2,515 1,814||Lanecaster. 3,266 
Tenn., Martinsburg 15,621 15,063}|Little Chute 4,152 
Montgomery 3,484 ,231||Madison (city) 96, 056 
Morgantown 25,525 16,655||Madison (town) 4,195 
Moundsville, 14,772 14,168]|Manitowoc. . 27/598 
« ||Mount’ Hope bess 2,431/|Manitowoc 
18,846/}|Mullens. 470 3,026 Rapids... 3,007 
,875]|New Martinsville ‘ ne 3,491||Marinette. .. 14,178 
4,211||Nitro....... 314 2,983 12,394 
29) 314||Oak Hii 318 3,213 3,171 
*+Omar- 3,010 
Barnabus. S088 LEX nena 799 
Bao os Paden City.. 2,588 2,215 (city) 12,385 
15,134||Parkersburg. 29,684 30,103}|/Menasha (town) 3,007 
,170}|Philippi..... 2,531 ,955||Menomonie 
4,433||Piedmont... 5065 2,677 (city) . - 8,245 
7,414||Point Pleasant 4,596 3,538 Menomonie 
4,857||Princeton... 8,279 7,426 3,793 
1,551||Richwood... 321 5,051 4,06. 
3,116||Saint Albans 9,870 3,558||/Merrill. ..., 8,951 
2,853/|Salem...... 10718 2,571||Milwaukee 
1,272||Shinnston 2,793 2,817 (eity).... - 687,392 
2,418]|Sisterville... 2,313 2,702||Milwaukee 
3,026 ponte Charles- (town).... §,857 
59441) ‘ton...... ,686 10,377||Monona 2,544 
2,627 «south Parkers- Monroe.. 7,037 
95 i fies POS) ne eerie. Mount Pleasant 11 ,339 
30,224]|Spencer. 087 2,497 Kego.... 4,1 57 
Se *Sprague 2,626 a dnapava's mats 12,437 
a creer *Verdunville= Neillsville... 2,663 
3,659 Mudfork.. VA) ad ele New Berlin... 5,334 
1,449||Vienna..... 6,020 2,338||New London 4,922 
10,835 Caio wee 3,992 1,277||New Richmond 2,886 
,749|| Weirton 2B OO Bion Med joisccysa Oconomowae 
1,918||Welch...... ,603 6,264 (city) .... 5,345 
2,586||Wellsburg 5,787 6,255||Oconomowac 
2,084|/Weston..... 1945 8,268 (t ) 3,288 
Ry Wines Westover... 4,318 1,752 5,055 
12,385]|Wheeling. . . 58,891 61,099|/Onalaska. . 2,561 
White Spe Oshkosh (city) 41, "084 
Rares Springs. 2,643 2,093)/Oshkosh (town) 4715 
mets Williamson: 8,624 8,366||Park Falls. . 924 
2,114 (a) Si e also Bluefield, Va., pop.,||*Perrygo Place 3,315 
32 (1950) 1. ‘212: (1940) 3, 921. bie 5,493 
ae Per ratrle B20) 
tet WI NSIN easant Prairie 
rahe ae Plymouth. . 4543 
13;254||Algonia..... 3,384 2,652||Portage.. 7,334 
»918}|*Alloucz .... CAE a oe Port Washington 4) 755 
3,913]|Antigo...... 9,902 9,495||Prairie du Chien 5, 392 
9,409||Appleton... 34,010 28,436||*Preble,.... 5,092 
4,683}|Asbland.... 10,640 11,101}|Racine..... 71,193 
1,719||Baraboo:.., 7,26 6,415||Reedsburg. . 4,072 
4,417||Beaver Dam 11,867 10,356|| Rhinelander 8,774 
7,889||Beloit (city) 29,590 23,365||Rice Lake.. . 6,898 
4,045||/Beloit (town). 56607 teew ao tied. « og Center 4,608 
4,488||Berlin...... 4,693 4,247||Ripon...... ,619 
Wis ras tee Black River Ree Falls... 3,877 
368,302}| Falls..... 824 2,539||Salem...... 2,867 
,954||Bloomer. , ,006 2,204||Shawano.... 5,894 
3,70 Blooming Grove OTs oie CRYSIS Sheboygan 
2,794 ISOs, #iaee tie ,569 3,003|| (city)... 42,365 
Burlington, 4,780 4,414 Sheboygan 
AS see Brookfield... 7,425 4,196 (town) . 
122,001||Caledonia... DOT LAs Pale alsrencty Sheboygan Falls 8 260 
2,140||Campbell,.. 2,810 ‘ Shelby..... 436 


1950 


Cedarbur; 2,810 
Chinpews, Falls 11,088 


Pee cary oe 


1940 


1950, 1940 
WISCONSIN—Continued 
Shorewood. . 16,199 
Somers. as 530 
OBEY. « ‘ho vehe 12,855 
*Southwest 


TSUDA ATES Ce eee 

West Bend. . R 
a West Milwaukee 5,429 
ears Westport. .. 2,959 
Whitefish Bay 14,665 
4,7 witen ae 4 5,101 

j ‘K.. 3,534 scons 
ceiver. 10,243 Rapids... 18,496 11,416} \T 


Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 


Places in the U. S. with Population 1 
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33,324 


(4950 figures preliminary) 
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Sheridan... . 
Thermopolis 

orrington.. 
Worland.... 


1950 1946 


Place 1950 1940)| Place 1950 1940||Place 
ALASKA GUAM PUERTO RICO 

Alaska (final) 128,643  72,524||Guam (final) 59,498 22,290|| (Cities and towns over 10,000 
er ved 493 || Agana (a)... 791 10,004 inhabitants) 
Fairbanks 51625 3,455||Agat....... 4,654 1,068 
Juneau..... 5,818 5,729|| Asan. ...... 3,093 656 
ahaa $202 4,608\|Barrigada... 11,532 875 
Nome...... 1,852 1,559||Dededo..... 6,333 1,196 
eens 3605 1,373 )(Simajana (a). 9,159 1,236 
eee 080 1,987||Sumay.,.... 6,131 1,997 ||Co: 
Wrangell... . 1,227 1,162 Miph a nci. 9,026 324 

Alaska increased its population 


from 172,524 in’ 1940 to 128,643 
in 1950, a rise of 77.4%, as 
against a rise of 22.3% from 
1930 to 1940. This is the biggest 
increase since the Gold Rush of 
the 1890s. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa 


(final) 18,937 12,908 
Manua..... 2,817 2,597 
Tutuila, eastern 10,354 6,733 
Tatuila, western 5,267 3,431 

CANAL ZONE 
Canal Zone 

(final).... 52,822 51,827 
Balboa..... 4,117 3,922 
La Boca.... ,246 4,085) 
North Gamboa 3,080 2,353 
Silver City.. 5,729 4,583 


The Canal Zone has a station- 
ary population, Its 1950 count 
is only 473 larger than that of 
1940. However, there were 
changes inside its limits: Bal- 
boa District increased by 5,769 
and Cristobal District dropped 
5,296. One locality increased by 
264%, which merely means that 
it rose from 451 to 1,644, 


(a) Agana annexed to Sinajana 
since 1940. 


The island of Guam had the 
greatest growth in its history, 
an increase of 37,208 of 116.9%. 
American Samoa also showed an 
increase of 6,029, or 46.7%. 


HAWAII 
Hawaii (final) 499,794 423,330 
Hawaii County 67,683 73,276 
Hilo City, 27,019 23,353 
|H onolulu 
County... 347,529 258,256 
Honolulu 
City.... 245,612 179,358 
Kailua-Lanikal 
Clty... 7,715 1,540 
Wahiawa City 8,341 5,420 
Waipaku City 7,162 6,906 
Kauai County 29,838 35,818 
Maui County 48,387 55,980 


99,19) 65,182 
Rio Piedras. 132,36 19,935 
San Juan... 223,949 169,247 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Virgin Islands 
(fimal).... 26,665 24,889 
St. Croix (Munici- 
pality) (a). 12,096 12,902 
Christiansted 
City.... 4,110 4,495 
St. Thomas and St. 
John (Munici- 
pality).... 14,558 11,987 
St Thomas 
Island. . 13,811 11,265 
Charlotte Amalie : 
City... 11,463 9,801 


(a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Island. 


The Virgin Islands, which 
dropped from 38,231 to 22,012 
in the 70 years leading up to 


VITAL CHANGES IN HAWAII 

Despite a substantial emigration, Hawaii showed 
a net gain over 1940. The Caucasian and Ha- 
Waiian-and-part-Hawaiian groups showed small 
changes. The Japanese had the largest numerical 
gain, but remained the same proportionately. The 
increase in foreign-born figures was the result of 
reclassifying Filipinos born in the Philippines as 
foreign instead of native-born, the Republic of 
the Philippines being a foreign country since 1946. 

Females continued to increase in Hawaii, and 
whereas in 1940 there were 137.6 males for every 
100_females, in 1950 they had dropped to 116.8 
males to every 100 females. The number of 
children born to women in Hawaii was large; the 


results showed 4,645 children per 1,000 women 
reporting. Women in rural Hawaii reported 5,485 
children per 1,000. The number of children under 
5 increased 59% during the decade, 


Kahului City 6,294 2,103|| 1280,. showed a 7.1% gain, “al- 
, # though actually this meant an 
Wailuku City 7,411 7,319|| increase of only 1,776, to 26,665. 


NEW FIGURES FOR PUERTO RICO 


In Puerto Rico urbanization of the population 
is continuing. The island reported an exceptional 
large proportion of marriages and a record in- 
crease in the number of children, Literacy also 
rose considerably, Urban population rose from 
30% in 1940 to 41% in 1950. The rate of growth 
of the population, 18%, however, was lower than 
in the 1930-1940 decade. 


The decline of the nonwhite population con- 
tinued and it is now 20% of the total, as against 
24% in 1940 and 26% in 1930. Women bore an 
average of 6 children; one-fifth of the women 
had borne 10 or more children. In rural areas 
29% of the women bore 10 or more children: in 
urban areas 16%. : 


For the first time the census collected money 
income data. The median income for persons 
over 14 and over was $378 in 1949. In urban areas 
it was\$636, in rural areas, $270. About 60% 
received less than $500 and only 3% received 
more than $3,000. About 50% of the population 


14 years old and over received no money income 
in 1949. 


‘417 


United States—Population by States and Counties: County Seats 
Pepulstion of Counties, Census of 1950 
WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OR COURT HOUSE 


Source: Bureau of the C : 
There are 3,070 Counties in the United ‘States exclusive of 29 Rndenenasnt cities, the District of 
; and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in ™daho, Montana and Wy. coming. Columbia 


. County Seat Popula- County Seat Popula- 
Counties Court House tion 1950||\Counties Court ‘anes Gon 1950 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued 
Wig, Counties) se atenin sl Oso Siesicle see 3,061,743 22,306 
WANICBURR. 0 oo knee Prattville. 22 2. sic 5.0 18,186||Cl 22,998 
ALOLWAD). 35,5 o-uraicc0'e-« Bay Minette........ 40,997 674 
Barbour... .j.....: Clayton and Eufaula. 28,892 11,487 
TEES app eae Cen Ne<,8 nee 7,987 1956 
PEIOUING Soir, os, ote as Oneonta? . 73cm. se 28,975 28,770 
BeeBullock.....:..... Union Springs....... 054 18,137 
PRLaR Ss Sie saath Greenville.......... 29,228 
Te eo ee GON ee eee 79,539 50,613 
Chambers: ........ Lafayette.......... 39,528 ry 
KANEROKEC ces he Centre. ohana 17,634 47,184 
MeChiton. . 2... sew Clanton’. © 7552-22 26,922 24,757 
Choctaw... o0-:.... Butler. <-whee ae 19,152 AL 
Mee tarke: 0 os... 'c Grove Hill....:..... 26,548 25,155 
BLY a ls crcustyis valeyare Ashiandis! 3. Seo secs. 13,929 17,959 
- Heflin 11,904 25,289 
12,358 
9,18 
| 47,102 
02 
29,149 
Hempstead. ....... Hope seca 25,080 
| Hot Springs....... Malvern..<, 3 3 isan 22,181 
2 POW SUG. 4 siei-2.0 «5. Nashville: y- 3.05 coe 13,342 
. Independence...... Batesville.......... 23,488 
MONTE eS ieee .Melbourne......... 9,953 
JaCKSON..........- NewDort.25). 5. sake 25,912 
Jefferson.......... Pine: Bluth. 2.9. ous. 76,075 
JOHNSON... o> be eee Clarkesville......... 16,138 
Lafayette......... Lewisville... 1... ... 13,203 


Lawrence....:....: 


Randolp! : 52'513||Randolph.........Pocahontas......... 
Bees 3 oes 707364 St. Francis. 1/21. Forrest City. .213.: 36,841 
t. Cla 1. Pell Cit 26,687||Saline............. Benton, ios oes 23/816 
Na [Fe Ape ee ard Se Ss ataleae Eeases vee ont hehe SS tees 
a 23, OMLCY. = ais o.s.< s0 vice A ty aha ; 
: Painters. * re es 63,639||Sebastian.......... Fort Smith and 
‘Tallapoosa. .....:.: Dadeville.........¢. Syadtd deme = Coe. at gee beget 
Tuscaloosa........ Tuscaloosa......... Hara Pa ek a Evening Rha ae and ‘ A 
: Har 8,999 
7,662 
49/686 
9/687 
49,979 
38,040 
18,957 
Dardanelle....... 14,057 


CALIFORNIA 

(38 Mowiities))s 266... go c.yas ss was opelregs 
Alameda.......... Oakland..... 
AIDING Lc sietnawercels == Phtieevilie. 
Amador-=..... Jackson 
Butte...... Oroville. .... 

AA ae a Calaveras an Andreas. 
Colusa. .... olusa.....- 
Contra Cost Martinez 
Del Norte. Crescent City 
El Dorado Placerville 
Fresno NTOSMOls ty terials) seo tele 
Glenn. on WOW oer heir 
pe 08 57 Gas oo: Sie ani eres 
Imperial. 65-0: i: .. entro ; 

3 aes aay eveayer a arsiece 6:3 Independence....... 11,658 
PECGMTI Ne tats aie cs. a9 Bakersfield’. .a,.ia6 228,309 
PEING Seti carene fale Hanford: 2. fin. kte 46,768 
Rebates bate eelee Makeportas, ws scm ee 11,481 

PTA SHERE . cc's ween: Susanville. .vsh 2. ve 18,474 
Los Angeles....... Los Angeles........ 4,151,687 
Madera... ..ceseees Madera... ...scvenne 36,964 


Pier os. 
_ 


sl ea TE Pk lS 


Orange. i 
Placer. 1 . 
Riverside Pe 
Sacramento | 
San Benito........Hollister........... , 
San Bemardine. Reciae 
San Diego......... “isan Diego... ........ 
San Francisco...... Ss: ee eterae é 
San Joaquin...... Stockton: 20. .n..s 
San Luis SpiepD: ote ae Obispo..... ¥ 
San Mateo. .Redwood City...... 2 
Santa Barbara... .|Santa ai hasan 5 
Santa Cl 4 ae : 
Santa Cruz : 
ta. i 
Sierra. . 2 
Siskiyou 7- 
PIR EUIAR ean ote fo Fs Wisp & 
Bengmas. 2.5... : 
Stanislaus......... » 
SU TON os ae cleat a } 
parma. So St i 
PHIRI ae was sls 
{eS 
Muolumne... 56... 
MENPUTA.. 2h os. ye 
00) Ce SiS 
207) ) eine ee 
ee ounces) Renae pei teccee bes .afulw reste 
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Noxubee INJAGOT ETc utientc enc ‘ APIS). oH Wicks Mele siae | 
Oktibbeha . Starkville. . a 
Panola..... /; Batesville... 2/21)! -~ 31°271||Morgan.... 2... Versailles.....,.., 7° " 
Peanl Rive ‘Poplarville Mf 
Perry. .New Augusta * 
Pike: >... . Magnolia , 
Pontotoc . Pontotoe 3 
Prentiss... ..6.5505 Booneville = (810]|OS8age.... 2... eee 5 S 
UIA. acs xss as TS a ig te 885] |YZarR eee Gainesville.) 1111 q 
Mremiin. «oss ccs. 3 Brandon...........  28,881/|Eemiscott......... Caruthersville... .... ; 
BOG hetko take aietse/s\« POPABH Fs Sh noe ak Perry F CITY VIC 2. eee b 
Pharkey< 0... 0... Rolling Fork........  12,903)/Fettis............. Sedalia... ...../ 200, 4 
Simpson.......... Mendenhall......... : OMA dye icat op) eT ea “ 
BPC RE as pois: ss. 5 5. 915 Malet eb. aes : 
HONE rade bes ea. inet cevevesecess | 6,264//EABULE- 5. 05... Platte City ty 
Sunflower... . Indianola. oe son 7 
Tallahatchie....... Charleston and +» Waynesville... ..... 3 
Sumner..........  30,486)/Rutmam.......,.,.Unionville........., ; 
:Senatobla..........  18/011||Ralls.........0....New London.,./_ |. ‘ 
Ripley : 
Tuka............... 15,544]/Ray...... 5 
Tunica. . ‘ 
New Alban, 5 
Tylertown. . ar B ; 
AGATIOR syns ta! eis utes Vieksburg.....5..... ¢ Osceola... ... 4 
Washington....... Greenville..........  70,504//8t. Francois.......Farmington..... F 
DWVIGVIRG ieee is wales Waynesboro........  .17,010}}8%. Louis. .........Clayton.......2:.., 3 
Webster..... 22.12! Walthall... 212227! 
Wilkinson......... Woodville.......... : 
Winston's csc... Louteville, i. sees 22/231 
Yalobusha,.:...... Coffeeville and . 
Water Valley..... 15,191 , i : 
Yazoo....., Shere Yazoo City......... 35,712 2. a | 
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ATO, sisee adap etabe 15,834||G 
Gree 
340 Gage Seine oe cae OCS $56,796) |Hale oP ee 

(6 Counties) 5901 Hayes...........: Hayes Center... 
Beaverhead........ r Sori 
Big H Hardin 9/324) | 

8,516 
" 2,92: 
: 10,241 

2,798 

‘ 53,027 

6,974 wees ewes 

i 12,661 oe eee cqe 

: 3,964 eee ee ee | 

. 092 ew we eee ee oe we MORMUCE 6 wc eee eee ee te 

; 46,553} | oRCRBUEL «0. nist COM als winless 

i (10) | peepee Ca 

3 14,01 5) |HOBaM. «eee eee 

= zh aeg 00, 0 08 ae een eh MyAOL te Bie she wie te) ala) ieuy 

27172 rapenmerasctet tke adison P 
9'645 Merrick. hd NSS ies Central rity. Thi. ee 8,812 
4 1'337||Morrill............ Bridgeport. ,«...... 8/263 
; 2'773||Namce..........-- Fullerton 7)0. anes 6,512 
14'285||Nemaha........... AuDUIDS feck sane ee 10,973 
014 Nuckolls. ........- Welsan? 24 51. she snare 

3'990||Otoe.........---.- Nebraska City...... 17,056 
13'835 REAVINGO overnite evesa + a's Pawnee oN na, Sete 6,744 

94°540||Perkins..........- Grant.. I ey i 4,809 i 
"180 | Holdrege. . F 9,048 
Pierce... 9,405 
Columbus 19,910 
tec 13977 

Meagher.......... White Sulphur Spegs.. aeee ‘ 

Bee Mineral... Superior... .. me -. Pails City. 16,886 
Missoula... 21.1... Missoula........... . Bassett. ... 026 
Musselshell. ....... Rounds je lje0 es Wilber. ........0... 14,046 
Pare esis ay undie ak Livingston.......... Papillion........... 15,693 
Petroleum OOF. A otiog ut Oe 16,923 
Cs: ee Geringy >:..onep tne 33,939, 

Pondera Seward). 0.6) di. wean 13,155 
Powder River Rushville, 5.20.0 1 9,539. 
OWE. i.e fe ccs: Loup City.......... 6,421 ‘ 
Mrairibiy: 6! us writs 2'377 . Harrison... ......-. 3,124 } 
RATAN cee 137101|/Stanton........... Stanton: inden 6,387 q 
’ Richland. saben : 10'366||2paver...-..-..--- FIODIOR:. “a! pease cee 10,563 
Roosevelt 9'580||Lbomas.....-..-.. ‘Thedfords. 5.2 1,2 f 
Rosebud 6, 570||Lburstom.......... rae oop pale Hee pies 8,590 L, 
Sanders 6.893 Val lley firs ve -iipy eel “ore! Ta Ord. Ot ee eynta saris 7,252 i 
Sheridan. : 6,674 Washington ocasun dz Binie: Fee sd OL te scr 11,511 
Silver Bow : Pa 487422 VIII co orp utielerenaraiers WAVING) wfotine ate ogee 10,129 | 
Stillwater 5416 Webster) |... 2.00: Red ‘load. Sy. Cmneee 7,395 i 
Sweet Grass oAohi 3621 WICCLOD Stevexe ya: Malo cea Bartlett. | cay oboe 1,526 ? 
BUGIS Ash el> 7/232 PRCOLES avers) oftarsvetaiatars PY OT <a etnass Risa ete 14,346 
BE GONG, fac \c'ov ata oters/ ee Shelby. 6,867 | 
Treasure 402 NEVADA 
Walley nic. 354-7 GGINER OW: caylee sont os UL SHS (07, Counties): 7... aria we elee Grleteleots 160,083 I 
Wheatland. ....:.+ Harlowton.......... 3.487 Churehill, . 2.76... 4 Wallon’... ataicr- saree 6,161 f 
WV RDAUIK Ss ot-)u 0 ett UIT AUEK SG Mare snel aye a trace Clark Das Verzasng su ase 48,289 q 
Yellowstone....... IBM eS ee ce oe as Minden. ono. aeeLiare 2,029 : 
Eiko EO gtsunenetes 1 1,654 
oldfield'..is... 22 
Bie haa peers Gh ate Rims: id ee 
ie gery taeee eet MNeMUCCA.. ...- + ij 
ae es aan eRe, Aust 7% was ape wa onnaisy , 
IER ted tet acter Pioohe 5.....4, epee 3,837 
“Harrisburg... ...... Yerington.. 2. 5.3 ja5 3,679 
Brewster........... Hawthorne......... 560 | 
me Ath loieteeeccanc css paeuOpa - gitoy i 
Pens cee: steer Aa SON ls ain aiera,roya ai Toarsonl Clie 
pate Seg oe ee 3 Lovelock... 3) 1 03 ; 
PARER ATER Ss, OLR MS MTB ALY, : 
SC ATMO Ye eg 50 als na Jers er 
B Tekamah.... 0.2... « ane 
Butler David ‘Ciyi so... 4 
UDI EA yeis Silene peime Plattsmouth........ 
Of a ee Hartington......... 533,242 
ABC. 0S ee «che 's.o: TMPENtal Aare, wel eter soi 26,632 
GCHEITY 2. . oe cc atom vee oe ee ee 15,868 - 
Cheyenne: ......~- Sidmey™ «0.2.1.6. 0s 38,811 ™ 
CL a el le re fee seer Center 2 ORR 35,932 
MSOULBK orale ase os 0. oe Schuyler.........-- Woodsville......... 47,923 i 
GUIBINE . 5s see «vie Westpoint.......... Manchester and 
MONTBUOR afer esn. ose ounrs.0 Broken Bow........ 19,170 Nashua . 156,987 3 
PDGECA. eee ee Dakota City........ 10,401||Merrimack. . Concord R 63,022 
PERCH = wis caye sc ore 2 fs CHAALON Sisson cres +f 3° 9,708|| Rockingham Exeter. . 70,059 
IDEWSOR.<. ness - + ASCRINETOD ke > o)a10 0 {> 19,393] |Strafford ... Dover. 51,567 
ER TION aru o's 6 oldioje,s « ese Chappell. <a csc. 3,300||SUllivan,, 5.655206 Newport. 26,441 
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: 
| 


SSS 


ae 
30, 
3 
iat 
we 
eassié 
A 
ais 
17,615 
’ 
: r x } 
NORTH CAROLINA } 
(100 Counties), .; Molt sh wee. ee ste 7 | 
BD es Albuquerque. . Alamance G 14,554 
: earn ek. Reserve...... 8,198 4 
? (SUT), (ee Hoawell ssf 2. 26,781 
gt MENU ey RL Ske UBUOM Sy cokes ices aioe 21,878 
Se MOTUITY i ce CLOVIS eee oe - 13,352 ° 4% 
BPPMBSOR A. oS, Se Fort Sumner... ..... 3,464 37,134 4 
Dona Ana. ........ Las Cruces......,.. 39,557 2614389 
| 2G Se ee ea Carlsbad. .......... 40,640 2917 ; 
(CCA ee eae Stiver Clty. 4.0. se8 21,649 19 
yi Guadalupe......... anta Riosa......... 6,77: 124'403.) 
wi = Harding. ....../.. Mosquero.......... 3,013 45,518 
i MAIGAIRO) Stee cs. Lordsburg.......... ,095 3°783 Hi 
TCO hy | ane Lovington.......... 30,717 3 , 
:thbel(o) bo Peeene Se ,409 i 
Los Alamos(a) eri 
a BAU neo ie ie ' 7 
McKinley 27,451 
Mora. 720 
Otero. 14,909 ; 
Quay... .. te 13,971 ey 
Rio Arriba. . Tierra Amarilla 4,997 4) 
Roosevelt. . ... ..Portales.... 16,409 
Sandoval.......... Bernalillo. 12,438 
pan JUAN, %....... ztee 18,292 
San Miguel........ Las Vegas 26,512 
Santa Fe... 0.0.4... Santa Fe... .. 38,153 
GUE io wie eles 2 Hot Springs ,186 
PGOOICON oe ies voce DOCOMO webiste 9,670 
A ee "TAOS: Se tat incec ee 17,146 
Bornanee.. ca... Estanclay.. 062.0). 8,012 
METMOM 2 os ess Claytone coke cas 7,372 
Valencia... .....,..Los Lumas......_.. 22,481 63 
(a) Los crear organized from s»parts of Sandoval 146135 
Bad Bante Fe in 1949. Rranklin iW. tee ced Louisburg. ....2.... 31,341 
NEW YORK Gaston nc eet Gastonia. :....:.... 110,836 
i MOMADRNETOS) 08.5. Joe 5. cts oes evel crn, 14,830,192||Gates............. Gatesville.......... 9,555 
Albany... AIBA. 5 LN chatter case 239,386||Graham.....) 1. . Robbinsville. |||! Eos Sab ee 
Alleghany . pe EROLEIONNG OR a 43,784||Granbille,. 0... 21. Oxford rw 5 31,793 ' 
Bronx... . RO SOEUR 1 nye yk Mies oa 1,451,277|/Greene............ Snow Hill 18,024 1 
Broome..... ..Binghamton........ 184,698 
Cattaraugus. . Little Valley a 
OND an Auburn, . 
Chautauqua:...... Mayville 
Chemung.......... Elmira. . 4 
Chenango......... Norwich. , 4 
PMINEOT Se, oa Plattsburg 2 
Columbia... 0.0... udson,...., h 
Cortland, .5.....,. Cortland. ..... 
Doelaware.......... IDRLAT ira treee hb vere ‘ 
Dutchess; ......... Poughkeepsie........ 3 
BIOENHe e necae:s os a BUMGIOS hes weet j 
BORK. fie kk, Elizabethtown. ..... j 
Franklin, ......... WEAIONE: Fis. teint 
DORN cha ah}. « Johnstown........., 7 
Genesee... ... .. BSATAVIR ony eee q 
RGBNOs cs GATAIN oe Paine. ‘ 
Hamilton.......... Lake Pleasant...... 
erkimer, , SLOPED regi ae ne vee 
emerson. |... |. Watertown......... 85,52 Charlotte. . 
TS Broowlya sag siexo 2,738,175||Mitchell.....,.... Bakersville & 
L Rowville; 3. us sca ua 22,521||Montgomery..._ ||. TOPS oe 17,260 
te ARMEHEO, Eke Eee 40,257||Moore.,:........, Carthage. 33,129 
*. Wampasvilley, . oo... 46,204 | Nash ot... cose. ee Nashville 59,919 
-Rochester........... °487;632||New Hanover.) |”. Wilmington 63,272 
Jackson, .... 28,432 
Jacksonville 42,047 
sboro. .... 34,435 
AY DOLO SE eae 9,9 
Elizabeth City. . 24,347 
Onondaga May gay AeA on ese 18,423 
ONTATION Fi. oy. ; ieee 60,172}|Perquimans.... |.) Blertlord. (soe ie A 
MONANRE Ty el, EM, soso an Roxb6ro- ies) oa oe 24,361 
Pease. 36 SO, Pith sce che pe Greenville. io=3.4.. 63,789 
OBWERO EH. oak. et Columbus... 2; . 1,1) '11,627 
RORRCRD chy dees Oe Asheboro,......., oe 50,804 
Putnam’ cis kk Rockingham, ...,: . , 39,597 
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eae ee 
Sandus: 


aie coe Weare Sere tO eee 52,565 
meat bes :. Washington C..H.);)  _22'554 
A el ee oN Cohimpwss oF: ions 410 
Wauseon......... of 25,580 
Gallipolisentkh cae fs 24,910 
Ghardons: oe sncoe 26,646 
Senile. EAD eat % 58,802 
= indiana 2022. a 33 

28 


. Upper Sandusky 


3,696 
2,315 OKLAHOMA 
16,137 ene Counties) 
WA AGRI wo cic.cc sissigisiate 
247158 INT a i deataiten tra ske 
1360||Atoka........--++ 
11,359||Beaver.........+5- 
18,859 ||Beckham 
34782||Blaine............ 
Bad 10,417||Bryam. ........... 
? gor Williston - Saiieiclate(siore 16,442||Caddo............ 
, : Canadian 
* OHIO ‘ IBELON nels sieiaye siete 
(88 eeareice) bee h ayerahS otal pais punted duaiasS, wvelefore 7,946,627||Cherokee 
eee Per ac pe debe.s ee WNion s-72 - sos 20/499||Choctaw 
Allen............. DIMA... -. se eee cece 
Ashland..........-- ahiand Ream einiae see ols 
Ashtabula.......-. Jefferson. ....-.00+- 
PATHEDS......¢0000- ATHEDS.. cos cs ene « 
Auglaize... ....6+> Wapakoneta........ 
Belmont.........- Saint Clairsville..... 
BIOWD. ...cccess-- 
Butler. ......+-.:. 
DATLOU. . 25 we oe eres 
eaSupslgn YS Oe 
Clermont.........- 
, Cliptop.... 
Columbiana. 
Coshocton.....-..- 
Crawford... .. «5+. 
Cuyahoga 
APKC. 4 0 ay « uff. 
Defiance. .... Stigler. Galen 13,133 
Delaware.....- Holdenville. . 20,664 


t 


homie Boke — a 


ee ee, ee eee 


- ’ 


1||Northampto 


Northumberland . 


S 
(46 Counties) 


, cere 
Jefferson . Sept WOO Sons tase ,036||Alken, .. 52.24. ee ASE GD Fee Sieve: seit saviciats 
Josephine..... 12... Grants Pass......., 26,542 Allendale SPE we Allendale a eisfa.sipislaa:s'e 
Klamath. ......... Klamath Falls. .) 2! 42,150||Anderson.......... ANGEPSON.§ wo). Seen c 
MPG YEN o's) 01,5 varie os Lakeview........... 6,649|/Bamberg.......... Bamberg........... 
FNUZEME. 6 aa siectess 125,776||Barnwell.......... Barnwell........... 
OOO wie slats eis oe Rae 1,308||Beaufort.....,.... DOAGIONE Sto we ecient 
MANY, iio Sa eran atten 54,317||Berkeley.......... Moncks Corner... .. 
inlet su5 ic sGeinen 28,223||Calhoun.........++ Saint Matthews..... 
Salem) <..5.s.am ce cane 101,401]|Charleston. ....... Charleston........... 
Heppner, ....s0kan ,783]|Cherokee.......... Galtnoysets <0 sek 
A ge Sigiataniei er etcien 471,537||Chester, .......... Ghestenacse. cea soe 
RNAS ais pea oe he 6,317||Chesterfield....... Chesterfield....:.... 
INEGTONS ee we Sane ,217||Clarendon......... Manning .2..3.5532% 
WWAMOOE Ss. wee ce ak 18,606||Colleton..,........ Walterboro......... 
Pendleton, ........ 6 41,703)}|Darlington........ Darlington. ........ 
La Grandes. ocr. 4 OGD | THON. 56 save cele ADL Ota a revi cere 
«donterprise. .<s...066 Dorchester........ Saint George......., 
The Palies, Bdgefield. ....:.... Bdgenheld? 54.55 . 
Hillsboro. . Fairfield... . HR Aone Des leo GI 
SE OBB D, hetaye Florence. .. fF 
MeMinnville ted ate 
reenville. . 
PENNSYLVANIA Greenwood 
Deb apclcctus sitio teeta ereninete ; Hampton. 
Gettysburg 44,197||Horry, . . 
eras Mosby ee UERDULS MH tariR iets ior 1,515,237||Jasper. . 
Armstrong......... Kittanning,........ 80,842)|Kershaw . 
AVMOL Eis aviv eis o%0 Beaver... So tetas eles 175,192]! Lancaster. . 
Begtord: oi. . we as Bedford: oe sais ine 40,775||Laurens....... 
RACE ate ily: b)0 se Reading. si ede ale 255,740) (Bee oe. seek ee ca 
BRP AID SK oe sca nly os Hollidarsbare: cesses 139,514||/Lexington......... 
BPACTORG 33-45 she. Towandal 2s. vaeees 51,722|!MeCormick..... 
ORBeA ys ys 3 cis ose Doylestown.....,... 144,620||Marion....,...... M 
Butler eButier. |. Coke ee wae 97,320||Marlboro.......... 
Cambria ..Ebensburg,... ii sels 209,541||Newberry......... 
Cameron. ......... Emporium....... ares 7,023||Oconee...........- 
RBBUDOM Mice cis a ss sels Mauch Chunk...... 57,558 Opengeburg, 
MLO Sie ties suka iw Bellefont ..) 50... 12. 65,922)|Pickens, ....... 
Chester..... tidiersiexs West Chester. ..... + (159,141) Richland... e..d4. 
"32 (4 [PS erga eR Clarionawey tens 38,344||Saluda, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA : 
BOB MCOUMtICs) 5. . ciate coe es oh Eg at aan Ee tt foe Re 
Armstrong........ Sienied) aS Fe ene ac er eet ee eneees 


.Clar 
Vermillion. . Dandridge 


lay 
ve 1 Watertown. . 


e 3 

MB oe Ti B8iB28 . 
Anh. 5,318 : 
Pees te a3 


| aa Mountain City. 
BSOPSOD, . i. sie cs a be McIntosh 
IME ee tee ee oe & oe AVE EUIUUDM. wc ee eee see 
Cust SCuRter Knoxville. 
: 32,024 
é : 13,599 
Pye 520 
4 
Decatur... 6,080 1 
3,948 ; 
17,566 
den. 6,462 
. ¥ a 5,093 p 
wire vive Saco 16,041 
te atetetoneeene 7,024 
chery ' 
Marshall.......... Britton..2.....1.1:  _7/835||Sequatchie. 2°°°.2/Dunlap.....2.25.2, | 
ECBOG ase bee vs Sturgis Ac chac.. se) HL BLO Sevier: | i. cid 2 BOVICR VINO: n:. o Se sretere 
Mollette.... 00... White River.......: 3/046 ||Shelby.’........1..Memphis.... 227112! ; 
Ach eigen IO PIOWSIG 8.2 be ale 6 CN ee eae i 
@iinnehaha...... Sioux Falis.:...,...  70,910||Stewart........1.,.Dover...... 08.005 9,175. i 
pea ne eae ieee 9,252.||Sullivan...........Blountville......... j 
»Pennington........ AD By Beet aroty Gallatin A cecks os 
RAS: Fics Sie iofoto Bisonys eee ee ee 6800 DADGON:. 4a.) 2. 3% «re COVID EEO, er, ioe 
2 ee eae cs Gettysburg......... . .4,688||Trousdale.........Hartsville.......... 
PROREVUA.-< cS eiccls =.0. SIssetOn': ea ss Birwin):'! sais etek 
Sanborn... 2... Woonsocket........ 5,142 us's cate atn ew - Maynardville. ios ; 
BHANNON. 6... 2500s (Attached to Pall §§. . -‘}/Van Bureh....,\-. Spencer'..: s+. sj. savehae i 
MeMinnville......., . 
Jonesboro >. ia 
. . Waynesboro , 
{ 
; 
Big aie iatte a ‘ 10,792 ' 
Walworth. .... Selby 7,648 } 
Washabaugh, 1,551 TEXAS 
Yankton... SWOREGOD ic... actte 16,804 || (254 Counties) .... 0.06.0. eee e eee 7,711,194 a 
PACDACH. os ss cic on DUpPrees oo as sketectore 2,606||Anderson.......... Palestine ...0s 5 c.c< 31,875 
TADRGTOWS 342 oy: wae, - AOTOWS a eiy, as otaleins 5,002 
NNESSEE Angelina: .......... LUFEIR. i, on een 36,032 
(95 Counties). .. PAPANIBAS 3. steis! chelstarste ROCK DORs .-.-.)0 seasons 4,252 
Anderson...... PAT ORED <-2vacc¥syine Geile teils Archer City. «72.2 6,816 
Bedford....... Armstrong......... Claude. : sh. nate 2,215 
Benton... «.-- 2 Atascosa. . 222-55 Jourdanton......... 20,048 
IEOSOC is 5) pcyeasc me VANISH 8 ie vs scpinveas Belleville... 2. A246 14,663 
PSIOURE... us aco oe jay eae S oecneig Coe IVP ULeSHOG xa eyoiisi< Brarete 7,592 
Bradley.......... Banderas. cts. + Bandera:. cS. oe 4,410 
Gampbell.;...i<- +. IBARELODE tives as oo. Bastrop ii 5 intanPemerae 19,622 
@annon. . 2.2.6 wee SSVI e ataailas se SéyMouL. . 1S cna 87 
BEBUPOL s75 ot mca 058'> fing. ESN piano areal Beeville .-...02 .:shsfd ave 18,174 
MOADTOR ohio ous git ~ bien SGI Wiss a afetates 2 ove BOMON cL dinciie elmer 73,824 
Cheatham......... Ashland City....... 9)167|| BeXAS... ob ge ea San Antonio........ 500,460 
MERGED. Oo. s « Semis Henderson.......... 11,149||Blanco.....2..-.... Johnson City....... 3,780 
Claiborne ci ;:..;, Tazewell: oi ue... ees i 1,106 
NE ite U5 phathin yaa ree Ue eecie rc aaie 11,836 
OPTS a ee ee OTM vate tete'c a! 6 61,966 ™ 
EO i he Manchester he epee eels 46,549 
Orocketi... on 00s TAINO Virt iS oe <tndtel e's 38,39! 
Cumberland....... Crossville: .......+. 7,309 
Davidson. ..........Nashville.;....-..++ 3,528 
SEPOGAGUT. fu 6 civ «9 Decaturville 9,195 
De Kalb..........Smithville..... 28,607 
ORSON Ws, >d ile. Charlotte. . 3,000 
10,356 


PY VGM she oa. es0r0'o --..- Dyersburg... 
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Montgomery....... Cournesc. 6. ci. tee 
Moore: caso toe ns Di , 


‘} Richmond. . 


..Mount Vernon...... 
Pau ins hiara Pgs Os oe rs S i Sons 
CAC ac ae Seminole. -- 55 335i2; ,909|| Parmer... ........Farwell.....)...12! 
Galveston, ../....- Galveston..)..esec. 113/066 ||Pecos............. Fort Stockton... _.~ 
[ah ea ORG Gah ism ohn aSarn themes B,2SU Polke nome cur Livingston........ 
Gillespie.........- Fredericksburg...... 10,520)| Potter. .........4. Amarillo... 53502077 
Glasscock:........ Garden City........ 1,089 || Presidio. .......... Manas do: 00. ace 
Goad. .s...-. . Goliad 6,219]| Rains. .........0.. Himoryasteees:. cee 
Gonzales. . Gonzales . 21,164}| Randall Gany Olinger: eke 
Gray Pampa 24,728) Reagan. ...... so. Big-sbake...:... 4. 
Grayson Sherman 70;467 li Reals <2 oo eROAOWeee | tee = 
Gregg Longview 61,258 || Red Ri 
Grimes...... .. Anderson 15,135/) Reeves 
Guadalupe......... Seguin 5,392 || Refugio. ... 
PBEAIOS sce a es eu pPlsinviewe e665 ce 28,211/| Roberts. .........5 
7) ASE SSeS eee Memphis........... 10,930|| Robertson......... 
Harmilton......... Hamilton...........  10,660]| Rockwall......_...Rockwall....) 27 
Hansford........., SEA ROR 
Hardenman........Quanah..........,. | 10,212)|Rusk: ............ 
ae eee tn KOUDEEE.S s,s Gahont car bo O Sb Babine sma cermase 
BIRR sty ss atk SRO PAUEURTRG LS oan REGEN eee 
Harrison... 3 af, one 47,745 || San Taointa. - ..¥..Coldspring..., . 
Hartley . San Patricio......, RiPOR pubes i oak 
Haskell San Saba.........SanSaba........:., 
Hays... Schleicher. ........Eldorado.....12.27° 
Hemphill, > Canadian «00. cu, 24,128) Sourry | 5s, 2. hSpyderiiase me mane 
Henderson.........Athens 
IA AIZO 0 os oe ave Edinburg 
MMB Tarn ere gah halos! sy oie 0.6 EVGUISHOFO< tebe -aicak 
FIGURICY.. ce es Levelland: .... 00... Tyl 
ae CL hd oie ? » Granbury: sagnt oe 7 || Somerville... |. >: > Glen Rose. y 
OPENS... eee. Sulphur Springs..... 23,490!|Starr.............Rio Grande City 
MiOuston. shies voce Crockett. ue.) < os . Reopens ee 
PIoward.. sds t Big Spring, janes sce 26,722 || Sterling 
Hudspeth ..).0..5.. Sierra Blanca, . ot Stonewall. ........A8permont.....° 
MN beer oxy hs Greenville.......... : SN bright G3 
Hutchinson. . . Stinnett. . p 
Trion... . Metzon. 
Jack... . Jacksbor 
Jacksob + WONG vier 
BIRO DER Mi belecda oth as aDASDERY vit vfs ie ss 
Jett Davis,........ Fort Davis.) oooh. 6 
Jefferson......- .. Beaumont... . 
PAI LORE) 3 oo es Hebbronville 
Jim Wells. ....<... ATIGR eisai wena ce tents 
WIORTSOT 5. ce oie jsiwis Cleburne -)..5 0355. S ote 
TF a YAIR OT aise ass fate ete ters 22,1474) | Dylon. oe sistas alate a getetsbyel il eae Semis 
COTTIER) vol piats na a 8s Karnes City..,..... 17,139 || Upshur. dois w.eceis Gilmer 


Kaufman.......... FOAUEMAM ae Lycee SL ALTON Upton. Saeki aie FRADIELD i 0h: ware aes 
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County Seat Popual- County Seat Popula- 
Court House tion 1950 Counties Court House AY 1950 
ea VIRGINIA—Continued 5 
98,557 
21,248 
11,351 
7,121 
560 
17,537 
+956 
. Gloucester. 10,343 
i Goochland. ‘Goochland. | 193 
10,317 || Grayson Independence 21,379 
Greene. tandardsvill 74. 
Bees eet lorena ‘ wet: 
Bic ax : ‘aX i 
...Georgetown. . 38,853 || Hanover. . Hanover. 21,985 
BESSON Se Poet oud oc3 . . Floresville... ... * 14,672 || Henrico... . Richmond. 57,340 
Dey Aare Soni sa ae se Honty c++ +--+ +--Martineville...-.i.. alee 
cS Ee OCAGUE. © S62. ape 141|| Highland. ......... ONntOLeYaer. 1 -eens ; 
Ch ata ree anos OMG AD S71. aceon 21,308 Tale of Wight...... Isle of Wight....... 14,906 
BS es ED eA oe. sreshos'oeMR eter 4,339 ||James City........Williamsburg....... 6,317 
rb wink Mein 59 ree wale tones 6,810 || King and Queen....King & n C. H.. 6,299 
EON in ey Cc eo ee eee 4,405 || King George.......King George........ 6,710 
Se eee eee City i cice 11; gn King William......King William....... 7,589 
UTAH Laneaster, .......:. Mancaster <>; wc 8,640 
Lee esvil 36,106 
21,147 
12,826 
11 
| at 
Manila..... 6 * 
(ER Sa II lan dt hr ancener ih el I Mecklenburg. ...... saree 33,497 
Ss Davis Farmington......... eee Middlesex. ......7... Saluda 6,715 
MEA sir pee So cate cet yaa et 6.304 || Montgomery....... Pe it! 29,780 
] eee 2 4'151|| Nansemond. . .. .Suffolk : 25,238 
0 ORE ha ie 1'903 Nelson... 042 
saci teres rnres 9'642 New Kent. 3,995 
@ Pup ARE 5/981|| Norfolk... .. 99,937 
ie ala ield wel wlert*cjr > 3'599 Northampton. . 17,300 
RODS lu as 9°387 Northumberland pe 
SA paaiemee ; ottoway : 
a eee 2,819 || Orange.....--.- 12,755 
Ree ON 1673||E28e- s+ ee eee eee 15,152 
Megas OE ais 274'895||Patrick........... 15,642 
Patten 5315 Pittsylvania....... 66,096 
eek 13/391 ||Powhatan......... 5,556 
72'072 || Prince Edward..... 15,398 
6.745 ||brince George...... 19,679 
14’636 Erace neem Sanwiets Manassas ites 
: rincess Anne..... ; 
eerO TH Pulaghl. ss. s e505 ii 27,758 
5574 Rappahannock..... 6,112 
9/836 || Richmond......... Wi 6,189 
3/905 Roanoke.......... Sale 41,486 
83'319 || Rockbridge........ g' 23,359 
# eee aimee “fe uate 
MUSSOLL osc vcrartis i caine A 
pra iederstetetcloters (209 ste! © 214, 000r'e $05 Ve By OV ANN: CST ea ane a 27,640 
Middlebury......... 19,442 //Shenandoah....... 24,169 
> Be catigtin Weucsenscrs Bennington and Simiythis~ -5,-# ee j 30,187 
Manchester... é 24,115||Southampton...... cae Pe 26,522 
Caledonia. . . 24,049 || Spotsylvania... .. ‘ 11,920 
Chittenden 62,570 || Stafford 11,902 
Essex... 6,257 || Surry 220 
Franklin. . 29,894 || Sussex 12,785 
Grand Isle. ,406 || Tazewel 47,512 
Lamoille. . 11,388}; Warren 14,801 
Orange.....- a 17,027 || Warwick. 87. 
Orleans 2.255: 21,190 || Washington. : ae ie 37,536 
Rutland..........- 45,905 || Westmoreland..... 10,148 
Washington AQ S10 WISE. ods gle es ayse Wis 56,336 
Windham....... 4 28,749 || Wythe. oo. . esc eee Wythevilic Ecce ition 23,327 
WaAnGSsOrs <i e'e « spe AO 885i NONE is ~ 3/2 aij/o-ce aie’ « Yorktown. ......... 11,750 
IA 
0 Counties ; 27 Ind. Cities) he (dasha sola 3,318,680 Independent Cities 
Smack i eater oe ACCOMABEG.+5...45.555 BS Saz PAICXBNGIIG hy .c sispmiviayed-ciale|« aipiafery »/ «| <feiafeve 61,787 
Albermarle........ Charlottesville beh aiete DB'GG2 || PAXIStO! C8): , Sara ss: stsuatteraParsreus etree type ials, 4 Suche 15,954 
Allephany ...<2.. =. Covington........... PB TSS IE MONS: VISEBe ae oi i5)% he ciriele walviwisdel a. « cunvele’ein 5,214 
Amelia......% Fo. Amelia aati siete claps’: 7,908 || Charlottesville. ...... ces eweewe ees yen 25,969! 
Amherst.....-- +,.Ambherst..... ete motere BO) S32 CULCON BOLO): crac. 2 = w sgatslyiety io. Fle) ols pivlace 5,795 
Soponetiox she oie Appomattox........ 8:764 1) Colonial Heights, 5... 3915 os res wes aie we 6,077 
Arlington......,..- Arlington... . és .65.- DS MAO ate VAG s a ccpcad esq, viol etalleib eteletelbis-siel vata arlene 35,066 
Augusta,,......-.-- Staunton: ~. 2. 5. 2. os gL eat ots TELCH) (2-1 c50i0) «ahaiecatm erslal vials >taxsl> oJelatp 7,535 
AGB ceistreere eel wie os Warm Springs...... 63296) Wredericksburg’.% ccciecis aisieiswe els ees kes ac 12,158 
Bedford... -...,.++- Bedtord 71s .)-,.,c.aeFs'. ZOVG LF | ELAM CON eran aus velbssen stern tona Meher sracss shalr ane 5,966 
ESTA shard cre avd aoe = EST SG etroraiey bs akcoie es) 65436) jl PIATMIsON DUTT. Jicrce crete italalvidee wine eam 10,810 
Botetourt......... PTAC AB DLE Si rece ere ler sists ELE PON LOLOL to 5a) ray cunre acai: ecalmle asin einrsia si slettiane 10,219 
Brunswick,........ Lawrenceville....... POM SGU MICO ULE. 5 < cobv a5) olehaysigishepetnrsatagla,chs/e'vivtate 47,727 
Buchanan......... Grupa ys omnes a SD, P48 MNPAREINEVUNE + cp eagle vic cieléis bmn ie 8 win aiall 17,251 
; Buckingham....... Buckingham........ PZ28S Newport INCWE. «..reuscre ut nijeienenctelelem sie 42,358 
PaCamppell....h.5.62%" oes ee oar pS Meek ata Sansgeretie a" isa eoei EES pa AMA, Cha te ofa) Cota zis pee 
NAO Seon eikiet as 3 Bowl TOCH G0 wc. , etersburg.......... tae . F 
Fao aces ane Ree Hillsvil a BIE Grains irr Radford, ; ‘ Bo ieae 
Charles City. am. 0-: Charles City........ i ord.... : 
pe Be Court Richmond. 230,310. 
| Ea ane 148 | See cn we 
160) 0 een Chesterfield.” i ow orfoll i 
Clarke, Raa Berryville. 7,074 || Staunton . 19,927 
PALF ae se sige -yye'0 New Castle. . 3,452 ||Suffolk..... 12,339 
Culpepper Hee Sa Culpepper. . 13,242 ee f : E 12,357 
Cumberiand....... Cumberland. 252 || Williamsburg . Ape Agsepobeo sep ape 6,73 
Dickenson..... .Clintwood. BS SIS IH WiIRONCSUCEs «cor teeta ae ne pnwiele lee wis’ 13,841 
Dinwiddie..... ... Dinwiddie. 18,839 (a) Population Bristol City, (Bullivan County, 
Elizabeth City..... Hampton.. 55,028 || Tenn., (1950), 16,771. 
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ices brier 
Hampshire 
HMancock...:...... New Giabenandk. 
WEEE ces ece wie ly oe Winorenelie since ges 
HMarrison.......... Clarksburg. ........ . 
UARCKSOR. 02 55.....% Ripley. iis, SO, SURI arborea... ee : Gg: 
WOMEMBOD CF). Charles Town,...,.. Ply RE rae, BR Bagle River, 
Kanawha..:....... Charleston... 2.5... Walworth.........- Ikhorn.... ; 
iC BRE RE Weston <3. .cvinee ces Washburn......... 7 : oe | 
Eines... ...... Re EMMIS ewiia sais Washington....... fe ee 
PIO BED ial wie ne ¥ eeu OBAN.... eee sees Waukesha.-;. 7... .Watikesha,......... 
McDowell 1 WWCICD Hs cieicivace a.) SOR SSOL WE OID AMeL cei eae ps } 
Marshall MER: 36,893 Tp sa Sore 

arsha’ oundsville; .., 893 //Winnebago. | 2.11)! OshKosiuke oe) ke 91 
Mason ..Polnt Pleasant. :°).. 23,637)|\Wood.........,. fisconsin Rapids... y 
Spa yo Rio Sete Ro = SE Oy: eoiaae p > - Wisconsin Rapids... 20, 

OOM yin ih tl se SUROVREP sf Gan egies cs 2,¢ 
LA Tafa ae Williamson Bi ys ae 47,409 WYOMING 
Monongalia..,..... Morgantown........ 60,797 ed Nes) Lhe SUR Satie scott Moma 290,529 
WiOOIOR, ©... ec EET AS il 13,123} |Atbany. ....-. eae Laramie: 0 ssa. ed 19,055 
Morgan... 0... Berkeley Springs. | .: 8,276 Big “Horn He pee a aise EUS PINS eee we 13,176 
Nicholas, . .....Summersyille. 22... 275696||Campbell. -.. 22... Gullehley tic... cane 183! 
OBS gay Wheeling....2....., 71,672||Carbon., Rawlins... . 0.24... 15,742 
Pendleton. ........ Franklin, ninna 9,313 Converse. DoUBIAR Gy, . .santie 93. 
Pleasants.......... St. Marys. 2.1.10.) 6,369 ||Crook Sundance........... 4,738 
Pocahontas ..Marlinton. +): 2! wlll. 19/480}|Eremont -Lander...... 19,580 
Preston. ., Kingwood. 31/399||Goshen.. . Torrington . 12,634 
Putnam. . Winfield, 1/021||Hot Springs. . Chermopolis "250 
palegn. 2 pee 96,273||Johnson..... 2 alo. ,707 
Randolph. RS aa ; Cheyenne. é 47,662 
PUtohies 3.65.4. 66s ; Kemmerer... ,023 
Sh Casper... . bcs 31,437 
Summers ; PBR tii, hee ee otal ,701 
2 Wi 1p 9 nO a q , OGM 50S. iclnnone Ds 15,182 
MUOREM SOc. oho es RTSONS 2. ks Whee ve 10,600 Wheatland......,.. +92 
clerae es lk... Middlebourne..._... 10/536||/Sheridan.......... Shepidaxty en. cesale 20,185 
Mnshur: 8.2.2 lk. Buckhannon gue 19/249 Sublette » Ser ateet Pinedgley)-.ncaloces 48 
ENG) Wayne.......00..., 38,696 ||/>Weebwater........ Green River. ......, 22,017 
Wehster........... Wahater Springs... _ | 17/888 EP EGO She. ia Ae Race JACKSON 6, Aeic e 2.59) 
Wetzel, ie 0k. ses New Martinsville..;. 20/154|/Uinta. . Evanston,.,........ 7,331 
RNa Msi Sats Elizabeth, ©.) 5,194]|Washakie Worland. a7 huge 7,252 
WGOG ae cod Parkersburg. ....... 66,540||Weston........ Neweastle..... 22... 6,733 
Wyoming... ...... Pineville: 3s) sae oe 37,540|| Yel'stone Nat. 

BE. (arghicg tacam enters: Gein heete meres 353 
WISCONSIN Av Xs 

(71 Comstien bile heat Mgs + tab es Phat 3,434,575)|For 1950 Census of Population figures. 
Adams sis ea ei Friendship........ is 7906 Territories and Other Sevinies See ee 


United States—Population; Growth of Cities, 1950 Fighres 433 
Growth of Big sgest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: 'U. S. Bureau the Census (Figures for 1950 are subject to revision.) 


Cities 1950 1940 1930 1920 “1910 
New York, N. Y..... 
hicago, ti. a sa 37 


23—Indianapolis, TInd.. 
24—Denver, Colo...... 3 
25—San Antonio, Texas. . 
26—Memphis, Tenn... 
27—Oakland, Calif. . 


30—Louisville, Ky....... 
31—Rochester, NY F 
32—Atlanta, Gin Piece 


M 
35—Toledo, Ohio... BEM eeS Gt a9 
36—Ji sped City, N : 


41—Omaha, Nebr. Ge 23,8 214,006 

42—Miami, Fla.........'. f 29,57 5,471 LOS. hs Woe eee 
43—Long Beach, Cae: : 2 17,8 2 B6SPS rela 
44—Dayton, Ohio....... 243,108 3 

<5 Oviahotia City, Okla. As f 295) 64,205 4,151. coh 
46—Richmond, Va....... 2 F 85,050 

47—Syracuse, N. ¥.!.... 

48—Jacksonville, Fla..... 


55—Grand Papide, Mich.. 
56—Nashville, Tenn...... 
57— Youngstown, Ohio. .. 
58—-Wichita, Kan.,...... 


61—Springfield, Mass.;... 
62—Spokane, Wash...... y OQ a ipta alae 
63—Bridgeport Conn. ... y s , 

64— Yonkers, Newnes f 
65—Tacoma, ve he ; 106,817 83,743 si 36,006]. ose. 00 
66—Paterson, N. J Hi : 
67—Sacramento, Calit 

68—Albany, N Y, : 


73—Chattanooga, Tenn... 
74-—Erle, Pa. .....scenes 
75—El Paso, Texas...... 
76—Kansas m Ys Kan.... 


78—Mobile, | Ain Gian. ccss 
79—Shreveport, te eaon es 
80—Scranton, Pa. As 
81—Camden, N. is 


90—Elizabeth, N. 
91—Fall River, Mass..,... 


95—Reading, Pa......... 
96—New Bedford, Mass. 
97—-Corpus Christie, Tex. 
98—Allentown, Pa 
99—Phoenix, * 
100—Montgomery, Ala. :.. 


"16,713 


7 1(9105,098| “78,084| -.66,079 43'464| 38,136 


‘ 
{ 
r 
} 
} 
: 


os 


st Und ian 


1910 


I ..»| 102,254 Th) 2 ‘ 
105—Utiea, N. Y..,.. z 100,518} 101,740 74,419 
1 “Little Rock, Ark |. 101,387 42|\* 45,941 


U. S. Cities With Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Figures are subject to revision) 


A standard metropolitan area contains at least one city of 50,000 or more in 1950, and each city 
of this size is included Gne standard, metropolitan area. One Sxcenten ert Ges are ii in the 
case of the standard olitan area cent on New York City, the central cities are New York 
City (7,835,099), Newark, N. J. (437,857), and Jersey City, N. J. (300,447); tetal 8,573,403. 


When two or more citics are combined in a metropolitan area, the second column represents the 
combined population of the cities proper, and the third column the population outside the city limits. 


Censusjreport of April 1, 1950 


Rank _ Metropolitan areas Po a cg Ge ee 
Total City proper |Outside area 
49,023,935 905,9 
4 °573.403 aT one's 1 
2 606.436 1,869,099 
3 1,957,692 27381,533 
4 "064,794 1,595,882 
5 1,838,517 17134,502 
§ 1141390 | Tors'920 
mecipitigburghiwPAac ss. 2. .f0: eobdis cates eee 2'205,544 673,763 1;531,781 
RMS Togtils, ATOR do uss.c Foe nc ae chats eae ee mae 852/623 820,844 
10 |Washington, D. 1/457,601 797,670 659.931 
11 Cleveland, Ohio 3 905,636 547,920 
12 |Baltimore, Md........... 0, 940,205 380,549 
13 t 826,751 280,615 
14 577,393 508,213 
15 991744 398/287 
16 632/651 231/286 
Z "290 354,941 
1 594,321 207.781 
i woe | Beles 
PCA Pantland OMG. Wtes «10ers cote. Bed «theres 701,202 371,011 agar1ot 
ae Now CQnleans) IAG... ncaan Joh oe es st 1 dane s tonne 681,037 567,257 113/780 
23 Atlanta, Ga..... é 3 ? 664,033 327,090 336,943 
24 |Dallas, Texas. . 610,852 432,927 177/925 
25 |Loulsville, Ky. 574,474 367,359 2077115 
26  |Denver, Colo... . 560, 412, 47/505 
27 |Birmingham, Ala 554,186 298,720 255,466 
28 |Indianapolis, Ind. - 549,047 424'683 124/364 
pomeSanleco\ Calif... csp uracte sic qe,encusiate tee: 535,967 321/485 214/482 
Om Woungetowd, Onion. of. iitchitahies’ os Lave eee tek 526,599 167,643 58,9 
31 |Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. ¥.........:.s0see 512,527 298,111 214416 
Rewer CONIMDUSMOHIO .(; « ck’ vie cove’ ols.traiv'e yg Occ misters lear ote 501/882 : 127,112 
BS WSAMVANTOMIG, Texas. 0S os pie cnet wegcesen vie snes 496,090 406,811 89/279 
MMM Neral, Wat. ix csc vate gen ste gob diogn alsa tbice ak 488,689 246,983 241;706 
BRemnocnester IN. Se... oaaWAcs lac atestodie Grea 484877 - 331,252 153,625 
36 Miamobis, Toni ., -< f. ott acticaind se uence 480,161 394,012 6,149 
37%. |Dayton, Ohio. ......... 2 453,181 243,108 0,073 
88 |Allentown-Bethlehem, P. 434,857 172/260 262'5 
39 Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 409/545 259/895 1a0'600 
HOMO UIO:. seo 2.x cide i A 
41 |Springfiéld-Holyoke, Mass. . 406°800 sats teasna 
42 Tampa-St, Petersburg, WIA co. See eee ; 406/175 219/785 ise'300 
x0, De a'e ors tg OUR: Oe Oo ¢ i 
44 |Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa... 01.2.0... css sce 3011936 Ta tt wort 
BBs Omaha, NOW. <a.n.-,5. frac yaaer ats siete Ea 362/203 A iie7os 
46 Re ort, Worth, Texas cs Rae betes eee eee Ree, an a 359,246 277,047 aie 
44 |Wheeling, W..Va-Steubenvitie, Qhio. .220.722:] — $Be°Ba BT | 38008 
49 [Syracuse, N.Y osses.sseeeeeseeeeee eee e cee ie ees 340,875 220,067 20, 
<noxville, Tenn +3 335,664 124/183 211s 
ol Phoenix, Ariz. i 329,266 105,442 aan 
chmond, Va. . 326,863 229/906 9 3 
53 |Oklahoma City, 322;520 242/450 070 
bd Nas ville, Tenn. ..... 320,388 173,359 147: 
harleston, W. Va........... i 319,277 1818 pues 
RAUMIRPRSOMVINO, Ia nits du cuem fe dade + eens ces i 302,711 203,404 aeeane 
GMMTGIEED UE) PA cine e ye erBawins mroy elas 291,119 '09 ape'oog 
38 Johnstown, Pa NSE Ace Seeeh EE ey ene 290/551 62,723 297° 898 
bo San 3 one, FALE habs tee oh en roe | 288,938 95,044 193° 
ARAN ApIGS Mich. 2 ncswiecui tec en kiae one ae 287,020 175,647 111373 
“3 LE) Seah a apa eee tae ba cas aL 382600 ee Morr 
63 Sau Beimandng, Gai 200002000 IIS Bsa *30'703 popes 
Moma, Wiest: core oiurmmypeins ane cai eto Sen i : iv 
“le ai Ne | Hees | eee | Gees 
Mresno, Calif....... 225 90° 139,898 
67 |Salt Lake City, Utah 274/208 ist vig pts 
eS [mesial Hose | ies | eget 
70 |Wilmington, Del...........5....0- i. 367/290 109'907 EE 
7 eee Cont. cate das totes tc A 262,196 163,344 rg ee: 
Port, Conia cree sete Loaeoln came Mee 258/361 59,3 80 
73 \Seranton, Pa........ Dry SRO NE aoe OM Yi 124’ : 99,009 
ee fepading, Pa... SL ok ieee 254'942 polnes aioe 
45 Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wisc............-+.ss.. 251,658 139,157 gel 
Data [Ties Oxia) ran Po he ees ae 248/658 iiiges | aie 
78 |Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky................ 245,631 livose $8 .Ore 
We wCHattANOOgA, Tenn s,s. kee Loon eerie 245,499 13 oag pipees 
80: ! \Lancaster, Pa.. J... es. aceeeeee tee Aen ee RoO Cy wy Petit 170/386 
4} ) 


Wd vec ae? fe 
Saginaw, M 
Rockford, 


Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
New Britain-Bristol, ,-Conn 


Altoona, Pa, 
Montgomery, Ala 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall oes Mass. . 
Raleigh, N 

Macon, 

Lowell, Mass. 


Roanoke, Va. 
Springfield, Til 


Decatur, Ill 
Waterloo, ida 
Lexington; 

Wichita alls Texas 
Green Bay, Wisc.... 
Gadsden, Ala. 

St. Joseph, M 
Muncie, Ind 


Ogden, Utah 
Kenosha, Wise 
Sioux Falls, §. D 
Pittsfield, Mass 
San Angelo, Texas 
Laredo, Texas 


Population of the World by Continents 
MIDYEAR 1949 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 
The estimates given below were obtained by-adding together the 1949 estimates for individual countries. 


SAPIENS lett wigs 12: who lehg relive loin! (wyatt! =! evan 196,828,000- | Europe (excl. U.S.S.R.)......... 392,788,000 
SITES (07 ile On feces O oe 320°705; 000; |) Ocenmin no .i 5 Fac. a ois ols ererwinb's 12,433,000 
North America.......+..-4.. (213,315,000): | U.S.S.R.., official estimate for 1946. 193,060,000 

South America....... Pitistes shattare (107,390,000) Seat Linas ReeIRRLNE ACS > 
2,367,737,000 


Asia (excl. U.S.S.R) ......2005- ‘| -4,251,983,000 | World Total.........0....005 


U.S. Major Ocenpation 1 Group, Em 


Source: Bureau of the 
Male 


ion Jan. | Jan. | 
Major occupat group qa49.| 1950 


Jan. 
1951 


a Jan, | Jan.) Jans] 
1956 | 1951 | 1949 | 1950 


Sc cc .ecaYR,D. >see 
Professional ane semi-professional workers. 


Salesmen and saleswomen. . 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers... 
Operatives and kindred workers..... eae oie 
Domestic service workers 
Service workers, except domestic. 
Farm laborers and foremen. . 
Laborers, except farm and mine........... : 

eQotal employed’. . 0.1.0.2... 6... e es caes 41,150|40,453141,433 16,264) 16,494|17,577|57,414|56,947/59,010 

Civilian Labor Force—January 1950, male, 43,715,000; female, 17,712,000; total, 61,427,000. January, 
1951, male, 43,093,000; female, 18,421,000; total, 61,514,000. 

000; female, 15,869,000; total, 


Employed in non-agricultural industries—January 1950, male, 34,880, 
50,749,000. January 1951, male, 36,072,000; female, 16,921,000; total 52,993,000. 


Employed in Agriculture—July 1949, male, 7,623,000; female, 2,024,000; total, 9,647,000. July 1950, 
male, 6,977,000; female, 1,463,000; total, 8,440,000. 


Persons not in the Labor Force—January 1950, male, 9,057,000; female, 38,363,000; total, 47,420,000. 
January 1951, male, 9,327,000; female, 38,331,000; total, 47,658,000. 


Keeping house—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 33,303,000. January 1951, 33,304,000. 
In school—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 8,142,000. January 1951, 7,878,000. 
Unable to work—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 2,637,000. January 1951, 2,365,000. 
Unemployed—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 4,480,000. January 1951, 2,503,000. 
Others—(Both sexes)—January 1950, 3,339,000. January 1951, 4,112,000. 


Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


e areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska and 
Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered, 


‘Alas. cs 35.7 4) 39.6 52.3 29. 

Alaska. . a! 28.2| -25.7] > ~ 27:3 33] its 

Ariz... 11 119.5] 145.8] 184.2 194.5} 219.8- 

Ark,...| 25.0 349.0] 479.2] 645.9||P 9378.4|....... 
9.5 42.1 63.8 92.2 566. 674.2 
5.2 21.7 29.5 34.9 55.2) 62.1 
88.5 33.5 38.6 46.1 8.3 8.4 
94.0 45.2 49.5 54.6 56.1 69.5 
45.3 17, 3.8 3.8 17.8 24.3 
9.6 13.9 16.9 17.2 5.5) 6.7 
87.7 4 7 1.0 38.6 38.7 
23.9 45.6 49.1 54.5) 57.4) 67.1 
1.9 250.7} 420.0) 553.1 20.3 25.9 
86.1 1:6 2.9 4,4 60.9 79.0 
70.1 152.5] 217.9) 281.2 47.6 67.3 
40.2 88.9 52.5 72.7 ; 2.0 2.6 
18.0 4.5 9.2 9,2 . 
53.4 102.1| 141.4] 168.0|}U.S..... 25.6 35.5 44,2 


ee SES 
Number of inhabitants per sq: mile in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820 : . 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 913.4; (1880) 16.9; (1890) ‘aia: (gtd) $0.9: ‘i886 Gr 3 
1Based on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900, 
2Density computed on sq. mi, of land-area. 


SRevised to include adjustment for underenumeration in the southern states. 


Position of the Center of Population 


Movement in Miles During 


: North West , 
Year | Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location By Important Towns 


Preceding Decade 
tude tude Direct 
Line, | West |North|South 

1790. .|39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md..... 
1800. .|39«16 6176 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md...............| 40.6 |°40°6° 
1810, .|}39 11 30/77 37 12 ee Brees by west of Washington, D. C.| 36.9 | 36.5 

n Va. ; 
1820. .|39 5 42/78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Val 
1830. .|88 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Vai. 40 t 30.4 
1840. .|39 0)80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.l.......... 55.0] 54. 
1850. .|38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.i..._: 54.8 | 54. | 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio... .. 80.6 | 80. | 
1870. ./39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44.1] 42: 
1880..|39 4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.).| 58.1 | 57. 
1890. ./39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind...>..... 48.6 | 47. 
1900. ./39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, ind....... 7.1." 14.6 | 14, 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind...,..........1:} \3910 | 38° 
1920. ./39 10 21/86 43 15\8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, ‘ 

TIGL Soi oteaeemne ha ltie cokers 3 
1930../39 3 45/87 8 6/3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County. Ind. eel oe 
1940. .|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east’ of Cariahe eda eee eas 
1950..|38 50 21 bE 


1West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec, 31; “1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863 
: , = See 


bs \ ee a ee ’ 9" + ee 
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ed States—Population; Jewish, Households and Married Couples 437 


= : 
A Jewish Population, by Countries 
gurce: Compilations irom latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, American 
Jewish Year Book Volume 52 (July 1, 1949 to July 1, 1 dt Stati I f tl 
Buakecpde Cotinel ot Anroris: ay 1. Tinie. te and the Jewish Statistical Bureau of the 
The American Jewish Committee estimated the Jewish population of the world, 1939-1950, as follows: 


1939 1950! 1939 1950 
Co et Ree oR se aa Rey pee eer ee Ate Sle on 
United States and Canada....| 4,965,620| 5,198,000|| Australasia and New Zealaid.| 33,000] 44 
South and Central Ameriea..:| '524/000] _"621:930]| Africa... ...........:--.-44, 609'800| 702700 
Biurope sc Site than: ere 9,739,200| 3,550, | ee nee 
ABIG thse oe 3c eg ee 771,500| 1,374,350|| World total........... .. [16,643,120|11,490;680 


Country | Jews Country Country 
Europe Sweden....... 800} |Israel...... 
Albania. ..... 300) |Switzerland... 200) |Japan........ 
Austria?...... 21,000//Turkey3...... 150} |Pakistan 
eee Sess Pad Yugoslavia... . mn Epi p pine ; 
ets . he aecote F apore 
Czechoslovakla| — 17,000||canggorth America. | |iNicaragna. |_| 150] |Syria-Leban 
popes ie Ries a Token United States. 5,000,000 Paeee weiselee Wen Yemen 
eee i é Naeem 3, 
Wienges 1,800||| South America __/|Peru......_ B,000]| snoucuetat oie 
France...-... 235,000||Argentina....) 360,000]|Trinidad. .:*: 400| Aiperia, 139'000 
Germany?..... 40,000) |Bolivia....... 4,000|/Uruguay....- 40,000 Egypt........ "00: 
Greece......: 7,000/|Brazil.. 2... ; 115,000} |Venezuela. . ° : 3,000! Tiiya, se 15'600 
Hungary..... 160,000}/Chile... 2... 40,000 Asia Moroce 260,000 
Irish FreeState 5,400]|Colombia, | *!! 7,500/|Aden......:. 2,000] |Soutnern. r 
UG At a aera 35,000||Costa Rica... 100||Afghanistan... 3,500! |" Rhodesia 4.000 
Luxembourg... 800)/Cuba........ 10,000)|Cyrus........ 200) |r unisia sii 105,000 
Netherlands...} 27,000 Curacao... 1,000||Chinaé «=. 5,000! Unto of” : 
ominican ndonesia... . - i 
Republic. . . 600||French Indo- South ASG eas 
000]|Dutch Guiana. 1,000 China...... 1,500 Australia and 
British Guiana 130||India........ 25,000 New Zealand 
Ecuador... ... 3,500/jIran......... 90,000] Australia... .. 40,000 
El Salvador... .| _ 200||Iraq......... 110,000||New Zealand. . 4,000 


5 1Data from Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Office of the United Nations Aug. 1950. 2Including local 
r residents and displaced persons. 3Including Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union and’Turkey, .4Including 
x Manchuria. 5Including Tangiers. % 

z UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 

Si Latest data for State totals compiled by Jewish Statistical Bureaus was for year 1937. 

=t States with population over 100,000: New York, 2,206,328; Pennsylvania, 434,616; Illinois, 387,330; 
ie New Jersey, 267,970; Massachusetts, 262,445; Ohio, 183,570; California, 157,471, and Michigan, 105,201. 


| Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 


‘A Source: American Jewish Year Book 
$ Mostly 2 | Mostly Mostly Mostly 
s Cities for Cities for Cities for Cities for 
f 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 
25,000)|Casablanea, .. 100,000|/London...... 234,000/Teheran....,. 25,000 
,000}|Constantine.. . 15,000||Melbourne.... 14,900|Tel Aviv..... 275,000 
14,000]|Dzerzoniow... 6,120)|Milan........ 6,000/Toronto...... 65,000 
3,700] |Florence...... 1,500|/Montreal..... 80,000/Trieste....... ty 
1,900] |Haifa..... aan 135,000}/Oran......... 22,000|Tunis........ 50,000 
7,000) |Helsinki...... f 1,350}|Paris........ 125,000/Turin........ 2,700 
14,350] |Jerusalem.... 108,000||Rio de Janeiro 45,000|Vienna....... 11,600 
pees 160,000) | Johannesburg. 50,000//Rome........ 12,000|/Warsaw...... 3,000 
Budapest...<. 110,000) |La Paz....... 3,500|/Sao Paulo. ... 30,000) Wroclaw..... 5,000 
Garo ss). .d< 35,000!|Lodz......... 12,000||Sydney....... 14,000 
U. S. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES, 1950 ESTIMATES 
6,500 ||Hartford....... 26,000 Queens...... 200,000||San Antonio... . 6,800 
9, Houston....... 14,000 Richmond... . 8,000||San Diego...... , _5,600 
Atlanta. . ... 10,217 }|Indianapolis.,.. 7,200 || New Orleans. . . 7,750||}San Francisco... © 50,000 
Atlantic City... 9,000 || Irvington. ..... »888 || Newark........ 56,800/|Santa Monica. . 5,000 
Baltimore...... 75,000 || Jersey City..:..  18,000|| Norfolk.-....... 7,500||Seranton....... 5,526 
Bayonne....... 10,000 || Kansas City.... _20,000}|/Oakland....... 9,000||Seattle....,... 9,500 
’ ° Boston........ 140;000|/Los Angeles.... 250,000}|Omaha........ 8,000|| Springfield. .... 10,000 
* ‘Bridgeport... -- 12,000 || Louisville...... .9,000||Passaic........ 12,000||Stanford....... 5,500 
ey Butfalos<=. <4 22;000}/Lynp.......... 10,000|| Paterson. .:.-.: 20°000]|Syracuse....... 10,000 
Gamden....... | _7,500)|/Memphis...... 8,000||Perth Amboy... _ 5,000||Toledo. ./ 177: 6,500 
Chicago... .... 325,000||Miami.,....... 45,000|| Philadelphia.... 245,000|/Trenton....... 8, 
Cineinnati. ~... * 22,000}|Milwaukee..... 30,000 || Pittsburgh... .. 54/000||Washington.... 45,000 
Cleveland...... 80,000||Mt. Vernon,... —10,000)|Portland....... 6,600|| Wilkes-Barre. . . 5,062 
Columbus...... 7,200 ||Minneapolis.... _21,000||Providence.... . 25,000||Wilmington.... 6,500 
Wallasy san. 12,000 || New Brunswick. _5,000|/Richmond..... 7,750|| Worcester... .. . 9/750 
Dayton......28" _5,500||New Haven.... 20,000) Rochester... .... 20;500|| Yonkers....... 6,750 
Denver........ *16,000]|New York City.2,100,000|/Rockaway Park. 10,400/| Youngstown.... 5,500 
Detroit........ 90,000|| Manhattan... '327,000|/RockvilleCentre 5,176 
Elizabeth... .../. 11/500} ~ Bronx: ... 615,000||St. Louis... ... 48/000 
Far Rockaway.. 7,458 Brooklyn.... 950,0001'St. Paul....... 12,000 


s in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsierdam 
ere. ne coe lowe ta 1655, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655 
The first Rabbi was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the frst 


synagogue was built on Mill Street, now South William Street. 


Households: and Married Couples, United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Households Married Couples 
h - With own Without own 
Date Number ack re _ Average Total houcchotd household 
recut 43,468,000) 147,309,000 3.39 | 35,925,000] 33,928,000) 1,997,000 5.6% 
earns tests bh 34,948,666|128,427,069}~ 3.67 28,516,937] 26,570,502) 1,946,435 6.8 
April OBO. «iris 29,904,663'119,812,185 4.01 225,174,000} 223,649,000] 71,525,000] . 6,1 


iexcludes population in institutions, hotels, large rooming houses, military barracks, and other quasi- 
households. “Estimated. 


_ it was 46%; 


Admissions 
Year 
Totai |* Jews | P. Cc. | Total 
Jews 
“7914...| 6,709,357| 656,397| 9.78 |2,063,767 
1915-1920: “| $:08-835| 95901 499 | “908538 
0) Benes 805,228] 119,036] 14.7 | 247,718 
922 | 309,556]  §3,024| 17.3 198/712 
522'919| 49719| 9. 81/450 
1 706.896, 49°989] 7.07 | 76,789) 
294'314! _ 10,292] 3.5 "728 
0474 10,267] 3.3 76,992 
335,175| 11,483] 3.4 73,366 
307/255| 11,639] 3.8 17,457 
279,678] 12'479| 4.46 9'203 
1°700| 11,526] 4.77 | 50,661 
97,139 7692] 5.86 | _ 61,882 
35,576 "755| 7.74 | 103,295) 
23'068| ~ 2,372] 10.28 0,081 
9'470| 4.134] 14.03 "77 
34/956 "837| 13.84] 38,834 
36,329| _6,252| 17.21 | 35,817 
50/244] 117352| 22.59 | 26.736 
67,895 736| 29.07 | 25,210 
82/998] 43,450] 52.35 | 26,651 
70,756| 38.945| 52.21 | 21,46 
51776] 23,737] 45.85 | 17/115 
§ 28°781] 105608] 36.86 7,363 
23/725 '705| 19.83 5,107 


13,051,959) 1,252,847 


Jewish Immigration and Emigration, United States 


Source: American Jewish Year Book 


9.60 |4,504,704) 57,207 


Departures ~ 


46,838 
3, 


| ee 
8,547,255)1,195,640| 13.99. 


*No figures available for 1944 and 1945. Immigration including both DP’s and those coming in under 
the regular immigration laws, for 1946 (15,500); 1947 (25,000); 1948 (16,000); 1949 (37,482); 1950 Jan. 


to July (8,276). 


American Indian Population by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


State 1940 ; 1930 State 1940 1930 
46 733 
43,726 1,165 
40 44 
19,212 1,801 
1,395 1,251 
162 73 
5 769 
40 282, 
587 12,528 
43 134 
3,638 330 
46 16,841 
285 3,401 


State 1940 ; 1930 State 
4,747| 4,871||S. D.... 
0 64/)Tenn.... 
2 213)/'Tex 
34,510} 28,941)/ Ut: 
8,6 973]/Vt.. 
22,546} 16,579)/Va. 
0,114 ,387|| Was) 
338 435||W. Va 
63,125} 92,725)! Wis. . 
4,594) 4,776||Wyo 
44 523 


ats U.S.....|333,969/332,.397 


The 1950 census of Indian population has not 
yet been made available by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, but a Washington report of Sept. 13 credited 
the Bureau with estimating the report would show 
an increase of 66,000 over the 1940 total.. However 
the number of full-blooded Indians was said to be 
diminishing, and one estimate placed the actual 
number at only 30% of the nation’s total. In 1930 
in 1910 60.7%. 

The 1940 census said that of the 329,478 native 
Indians, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514. 
It gave the total of native U. S. Indians as 329,478 
as against 328,845. In 1940 alien Indians born in 
the Americas outside the United States totaled 
4,491, as against 3,552 in 1930. 

Indians—(1920) 244,437; (1910) 265,683; (1900) 
237,196; (1890) 248,253, 

The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 


feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 


nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 
and Potawatomi tribes, 
‘ Foi ada stock includes Apache and Navajo 
ribes, 

Troquoian stock takes Ww 
Cherokee and Kiowa. ~ shoe 

Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 
ae a - s 

oshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 

Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. fee 

Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
ee Sonate PaaS el 

ndian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


in Iroquois, 


‘ 


Census Helps Trace Age and Place of Birth of U. S. Citizens 


There are 100,000,000 cards representing Ameri- 
can families in the Washington offices of the 
Bureau of the Census, which are consulted for in- 
formation to expedite old-age assistance, retire- 
ment, employment, insurance benefits, settlement 


of estates and derivative citizenship. The cards 


are contained in the indexes of the censuses of 
1880, 1900 and 1920 and are filed by states, under 
a@ code based on consonants in the surname, and 
arranged alphabetically under the first name of 
the head of the household. Later census records 


“ 


are not indexed, names being arranged as written 
by the enumerators as they went from door to 
door, so that in order to locate the record of a 
person it is necessary to know where he was living 
at the time the census was taken. Personal in- 
formation in the 1900 and later census records is 
confidential and is furnished only on the written 
request of the person himself or his legal repre- 
sentative. Application forms may be obtained on 
request from the Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. -A small fee is charged for research. 


ee - % ane : 3 ’ : 
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eA Statisties—Births sh ‘Deaths 
VITAL STATISTICS 


According to data compiled by the National Office of Vital Statistics in the Public 
Health Service of the Federal Security Meee an estimated 3,548,000 live births were 
registered in the United States in 1950. This was the third successive year that the 
annual number- of recorded births was slightly more than 3,500,000. There were 3,535,- 
068 births recorded in 1948 and 3,559,529 in 1949. The all-time high in births (3,699,940), 
which occurred in 1947, exceeded the 1948-50 annual totals by only a small percentage. 
ae crude birth rate for 1950 was 23.5 per 1,000 population as.compared with 25.8 for 


. 


The number of deaths in continental United States in 1950 was estimated at 1,456,- 
000, or about the same as the total of 1,443,607 registered in 1949. The estimated death 
rate for 1950 was 9.6 per 1,000 population, which is slightly lower than the previous low 
of 9.7 for 1949. 2 

The infant mortality rate also reached a new low in 1950, when the estimated rate 
was 29.2 deaths under 1-year of age per 1,000 live births. ‘This is 6.7% less than the rate 
of 31.3 for 1949. Maternal mortality probably also declined in 1950 since preliminary 
estimates indicated a rate of less than 8 maternal deaths per 10,000 live births, as com- 
pared with 9 for 1949. 


The number of marriages,in 1950 was somewhat larger than the number for 1949. 
According to provisional figures, there were 1,669,934 marriages in 1950, representing 
an increase of 5.7% over the total of 1,579,798 marriages in 1949. In the same years, the 
marriage rate rose from 10.6 per 1,000 population in 1949 to 11 per 1,000 in 1950. 

The estimated number of divorces in 1950, according to provisional figures, was 
slightly below the estimate for the previous year—385,000 for 1950, compared with 
397,000 for 1949,.a decrease of 3.0%. Divorce rates for 1949 and 1950 were 2.7 and 2.5 per 
1,000 population, respectively. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


(Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths. 
Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Births * Deaths * 
Year ~ 

Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 

Number Rate Number Rate 
1,105,489 | 1,049,616 | 2,155,105 16.9 771,320 621,432 | 1,392,752 10.9 
,099,465 | 1,045,325 | 2,144,790 16.7 821,439 657,789 | 1,479,228 11.6 
1,130,641 | 1,072,696 | 2,203,337 17.1 808,834 641,593 | 1,450,427 11.3 
1,172, 1,114,421 | 2,286,962 17.6 764,902 616,489 | 1,381,391 10.6 
1,162,600 | 1,102,988 | 2,265,588 17.3 768,877 619,020 ,387,897 10.6 
,211,684 | 1,148,71 2,360,39 17.9 791,003 626,26 1,417,269 10.7 
1,289,734 | 1,223,69 2,513,42 18.8 5,033 612,609 | 1,397,642 10.5 
1,444,365 | 1,364,631 | 2,808,996 20.8 780,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.4 
1,506,959 | 1,427,901 | 2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
1,435,301 | 1,359,499 | 2,794,800 20.2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,338 10.6 
,404,587 | 1,330,869 | 2,735,4 19.5 788,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
1,691,220 | 1,597,452 | 3,288,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
1,899,876 | 1,800, 3,699,940 25.8 818,234 627,186 | 1,445,370 10.1 
,813,852 | 1,721,216 | 3,535,068 24.2 820,931 623,406 | 1,444,337 9.9 
1,826,352 | 1,733,177 | 3,559,529 AO akg, crake tas ools ad satan acme 1,443,607 Da; 

3,548,000 73) Ie Oe eae IER eee ER ere 1,456,000 9.6 


*Data for 1950 are estimated. Deaths for 1940-50 exclude deaths among armed forces overseas. Birth 
rates for 1947-50 and death rates for 1940-50 based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 
(1). Deaths in 1948: white totaled 1,270,589; Negro 167,046; Indian 4,305; Chinese 1,162; Japanese 874; 


See tai 1949; white totaled 3,083,721; Negro 453,235; Indian 12,332; Chinese 5,062; Japanese 


3,237; all other 1,942. 


Births, Deaths, and Rates by States, 1949 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(By place of residence. Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and 
deaths among armed forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 estimated total midyear population in area.) 


Number Rate ri Number Rate 
4d rea 
sch fe Births | Deaths | Birth | Deaths Births | Deaths | Births | Deaths 

4,418| 26,750} 28.1 8.9 ||Nevada...... 3,673 1,610} 23.1 10.1 
Onaie se 301278 -6,397| 27.9 8.8 ||N. Hamp....| 11,940] 6/1091 22.8 11:7 
Arkansas. ...| » 45,609} 15,680). 24.9 8.5 ||New Jersey..| 97,606] 47,880| 20.4 10.0 
California. ...| 245,199} 100,354). 23.4 9.6 ||New Mexico.| 21,620] _5,576| 34.2 313 
Golorado....| 32,894} 12,415} 26.3 9.9 |iNew York...| 301,287] 155,020) 20.4 10.5 
Connecticut. . 40,887 18,829] 20.4 9.4 N. Carolina..| 107,970 31,009 27.4 7.9 
Delaware. ... 7,369 3,330] 23.1 10.4 ||N. Dakota... 16,846 5,222) 28.9 9.0 
Dist. of Col. 19,814} 8,448] 23.6 108 WOhio 0s. cos. 189/428} 805368} 23.7 10.1 
Plorida...... 61,743] — 25,376} - 23.0 9.5 ||Oklahoma.,... 49,702) 19,394) 23.4 9.1 
Georgia......| 93,259] 29,608) 27.8 8.8 ||Oregon...... 35,316] 13,891) 23.7 9.3 
Idaho...... 15,984 4,701| .27.9 8.2 Pennsylvania.} 224,581) 108,363) 21.6 10.4 
Illinois. ..>..| 189,313] 92,568). 21.9 10.7 ||Rhode Island.| 16,492 8'071| 20.8 10.2 
Indiana,..... 4'214| 40,026] 24.2 10.3 ||S. Carolina... 58,516} 17,494] 29.2 8:7 
TOW: oes 61.871| 26,106] 24.3 10.2 |S. Dakota,..| 17,211 5687| 27.8 9.2 
Kansas,..... 43,781| 18,814] 23.5 10.1. ||Tennessee....| 82,854) 28,993] 25.4 8.9 
Kentucky....| 76,197] 28,046) 26.6 9.8 ||Texas 202,297| 63,337] 26.4 8.3 
Louisiana..:.|- 75,487| 23,400] 28.7 8.9 ||Utah.. 21,164 4,929] 31.3 7.3 
Maine.......|- 21,939} 10,099) 24.3 11.2 ||Vermont.... . '297 4,162] 25.3 11.3 
Maryland....| 53,597) . 22,110] 22.9 9.5 ||Virginia.....| 82,960 5.2 8.9 
Mass "| 95/615] ~ 50;767| 20.0 10.6 ||Washington..| 56,542 38 95 
Michigan....| 157.178] 57,422 go] 9.2 W igh mein. 52,586 d 8-9 
I dco 73929) 27-719) 26. 9. yisconsin... . ; r i 
Mississippi: vt 66,415 20,661 32:0 10.0 Wyoming... 7,490 | 4 3:6 

| 30: 2 21. a | ieee 

Rcstans: SEH $2'366 +3878 27.3 10.5 Seine 3,559,529|1,443,607| 24.0 9.7 
I ape 05 | 


Nebraska....| 31,547| 12,644| 24.6 
: 4. 


_ 5 minutes around the clock, there was a crime of murdef, manslaughter, rape or as~- 


~ year on record. 


eT ae, ee eee eT AE Ne, n 7 
Vital Statistics—Crime Report; Deaths, 
HIGHLIGHTS OF UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the F.B.I. pointed out the 

A total of 1,790,030 major crimes were committed in the United 

A major crime was committed every 18 seconds. In an average day 

robbed and 301 persons were feloniously killed or assaulted. Each day an avenge 
46 persons were robbed, 2,861 other thefts occurred and 468 cars were stolen, 


sault to kill. ’ ‘ 

Urban crime remained. practically unchanged as compared with figures for 1949. An 
increase of 4.4% was registered for rural crime. Increases were noted in rural areas as 
follows: Aggravated Assaults, 7.4%; Burglaries, 6.8%; Larcenies, 4.3%; Rapes, 
3.8%: Manslaughters by Negligence, 3.0%. Increases in urban areas were as follows: 
Manslaughters by Negligence, 15.4%; Murder, 2.3%; Aggravated Assaults, 1.3%; Lar- 
cenies, 0.7%; and Auto Thefts, 6.4%. : 2 

More persons were arrested and fingerprinted in 1950 (793,691) than in any other 


Of the total number of persons arrested, 60.2%, 477,574, had records of prior arrests. 
330,794 of the records examined represented arrests for major violations. Persons 
¢harged with murder, robbery, assault, burglary, larceny and auto theft numbered 
213,713. Persons arrested for offenses of promoting, permitting or engaging in gam- 
bling numbered 15,490. Of those persons arrested for gambling, 1,721 were under 25 
years of age. f bie eae ‘ 

Youth played a predominant part in the commission of crimes Beainet property. 
28.9% of the persons charged with robbery, burglary, larceny, auto theft, embezzle- 
ment, fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, receiving stolen property and arson were less 
than 21 years old. The predominant age among persons arrested was 21. Males ar- 
rested numbered 717,088. Female arrests 76,583. 

The seasons have a marked effect on crime. Murders, rapes and assaults during peak 
‘summer months exceed by approximately one-third the frequency of such crimes dur- 
ing low months in the: colder seasons. Four-fifths of all burglary-breaking or entering 
offenses were committed during the night. ‘ 

Loot in the average robbery amounted to $248; 56.9% of such crimes were classed as 
highway robberies and nearly one-third were robberies of commercial establishments. 


Deaths and Crude Death Rates for 32 Selected Causes, U.S. 1949 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths .and of deaths among armed forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 estimated 
midyear population excluding armed forces overseas.) 


Cause of death Number} Rate i Cause of death Number } Rate 
PRMLCANIGES sock. scree bs eb cee eee 1,443,607| 971.7 
Hypertension without mention of 
Tuberculosis, all forms,.......... 39,100} 26.3 heart & general arteriosclerosis. 42,625] 28.7 
Syphilis and its sequelae.......... 8,581 5.8]} Other diseases of circulatory 
PV MIMOMETEVED. .ccwmi eee eh ee 161 0.1 system. 3% Sco oe ees ais Pa Ries 7,049 4.7 
et PRLTOINSS . c's ae sus aes 1,440 1.0||Chronic and unspecified nephritis 
MITA SON he ei tie feed e'eieie ae 574 0.4 and other renal sclerosis........ 25,935) 17.5 
VMOOTINE COURN. 6. ee ee bes 727 0.5||Influenza and pneumonia, except 
Meningococcal infections. * 917 0.6 pneumonia of newborn......... 44,640} 30.0 
Acute poliomyelitis. ..... 2,720 1.8}/Ulcer of stomach and duodenum.. . 7,809 5.3 
Or TS a ea on 94 0.6)}| Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, and 
All other infective and parasitic colitis, except diarrhea of newborn 9,970 6.7 
RIESE Te he Ise tyeres ote hay "oa 4,610 3-1 |iCirrhosis of Hyver... <0... oh eae 13,694 9.2 
Malignant neoplasms, incl. neo- Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
plasms of lymphatic and hemato- edema including nephrosis. ..... 3,597 2.4 
MODOC TISSUCS. va sees vce esas 206,325] 138.9||Deliveries & complications of preg- - 
ya Hetes Metis... cee ewe 25,089; 16.9 nancy, childbirth, and the’ puer- > 
Meningitis, except meningococcal DEM Ls ee ae Se SLO 3,216 2.2 
and tuberculous... .......0.00- 2,147 1.4}|Congenital malformations......... 18,864] 12.7 
Major cardlovascular-renal Symptoms, senility, and ill- 
WIBGASCS fe es cass scenes | £40,484) SO25 defined conditions. ......./.... 23,520) 15.8 
Diseases of cardiovascular system..| 720,499] 485.0|/Motor-vehicle accidents. ..:...... 31,701; © 21.3 
Vascular lesions affecting central All other accidents.) i. ces we 58,405] 39.3 
Mervous system.............. 149,953] 100-9) |Suleide. 0.0.4 os cks se slot ain ware 16,993}; 11% 
Rheumatic fever...........000 2,304 Bt Omicide:) cmc sie. > om ss ne 8,033 5.4 
__ Disease IMLORE She cl hc .cth.< piste aravs 518,568| 349.1||All other causes .........0....005 163,391} 110.0 


Deaths and Death Rates by Types of Accidents: United States 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 


i Poisoning? 
Ait || Motor ahaa 


Air 
Yr.| acci- vehi- Rail- | trans- | Falls | Burns? |Drown-| Fire- Solids | Food 
dents cle road port ing arms Gas or poison- 
liquids ing 


1945) 95,918 28,076 3,320 3,5 
1946) 98,033 33,411 2,937 1,8 
1947| 99,579 32,697 2,663 2,0 
1948) 98,001 32,259 2,502 19 


i 
3 23/961 | 4,685 
1949] 90,106 || 31;701 


24266 | 4,593 


RATE 

1945] 72.6 21.3 2.5 2.7 17.7 3:9 4.3 1.9 W i 

1946] 70,1 23.9 2M 1G 16.1 3.5 4.0 2.0 13 ia 03 
deal ort || i | 19 | 48] 8b | BP] a8 | ae | te | aR | ge 
1948) 67-1 22.1 : : ‘ , ‘6 6 14 1.0 0.2 


Note—Data exclude deaths among armed forces overseas, 1945-49, Rates based i i 
armed forces overseas, 1945-49 inclusive. Su PeRtSH on ese aan 


IWIneludes collisions with trains and streetcars. 
2Bxcludes conflagrations, 
Excludes poisoning by venomous animals, 


ee My oes 


Vital Statistics—F.B.1, Crime Reports; Murder Penalties 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) : 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Address, F.B.I,, Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, . created 


_ (4908) upon an order of the then Attorney General 


_- Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 


_ Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- 


Agents of the F.B.I. are college trained. To enter 


"this service a man must be a graduate of an 


accredited law school, or he must be a graduate 
of an accredited accounting school. Agents get 


~ thirteen weeks of preliminary training at the 


F.B.1. training base located at Quantico, Va. Dur- 
ing this time they must, learn to shoot all of the 
arious firearms used by the F.B.I. and become 
adept in handling them. They must learn the 
various Federal violations. over which the F.B.I. 
has jurisdiction. They must study the techniques 
and mechanics of arrest and the search of crime 
scenes for evidence. To become a Special Agent in 
the F.B.I. a man must be at least 25 years old 
but must not have reached his 41st birthday. 
When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 


* was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 


United States. One of his first moves was to bring 
together the collection ‘housed at Fort Leavenworth 


by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association’ of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. GC, Starting 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had 
| Sah in ten years to more than 5,000, prints. 
uring the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,000 prints. As of May 15 ¥ 
114,081,915 fingerprint cards were on file’ in 
F.B.I. Identification Division. 
_ On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the F.B.I. to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout. the country and to 
compile and Dr hari such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

The Laboratory of the F.B.I. was established in 
1932 and for a while only one man was designated 
to carry out the'scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the F.B.I. Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of crimimal cases handled by the F.B.I. and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
deal of work also is done for local, county and state 
law enforcement agencies. 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 
eral Bureau. of Investigation the F.B.I, National 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 


Source: Federal Bureau of Inyestigation, Department of Justice 


No. of Offenses 


Offense 
1948 1949 1950 
Murder & non-negili. 
manslaughter...... 7,620 6,990 7,020 
Manslaught. by negli. 5,390 4,880 5,330 
IRADOL 3 shops vices oe 16,180 16,38 16,580 
Robbery 24.50.00 cs 54,990 59,120 53,230 


| No. of Offenses 
1948 1949 1950 
77,310] 78,86 80,950 
377,640} 409,400} 411,980 
arceny te 978,000) 1,024, 520/}1,044,160 
Auto theft...........] 169,540; 163,140) 170,780 


Dotale rascceVasy ths 1,686,690|1,763,290{1,790,030 


The total for 1938 was 1,433,812; (1939) 1,484,554; 
(1943) 1,381,681; (1944) 1,393,655; (1945) 1,565,541; 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


(1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; (1942) 1,436,748; | 
(1946) “1,685,203; (1947) 1,665,110. 


Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 


Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio.; El Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, 
Alderson, W. Va. Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; Maintenance unit. Prison camps: Mill 


Point, W. 


Va.: Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz, Correctional institutions:* Ashland, 


Ky.; Danbury, 


Conn.; Englewood, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, Tex.; Milan, Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, 
Tex. Detention headquarters: New York City, National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C.; 


Natural Bridge, Virginia. 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories ( 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 175,231; 


(1941) 166,655; (1942) 152,703; (1943) 138,498; (1944) 134,069; (1945) 134,669; (1946) 141,242; (1947) 


152,295; (1948) 157,154; (1949) 165,127. 
ARRESTS IN 190 BY SEX 

Fe- Fe~ 

Offense charged Male |male Offense charged Male jmale 
Criminal homicide“)... 2. .%.5 5,482 854||/Offenses against family and children] 14,419 819 
ECOUD OL Vrc ce tuecgicrere dletied ois mse alons choice 18,930 SAO) PElGuOK Lawes. <3 s.. 2 ae le cela wt aniade 9,466 ,794 
V ACERT ATS hale MRS Sn srt pee, oo 53,16: 6,328||Driving while intoxicated.......... 49,190) 2,128 
Burglary—breaking or entering. ...} 42,564| 1,109||/Road and driving laws............ 14,255 316 
HArceny=—there Woke seas ae de ciel 58,40) 7,622||Parking violations......:...6....: 293 16 
PAGO ENGL noi sia rece paulo Tas 5, « wsflen 17,905. 493||Other traffic and motor vehicle laws] 12,649 403 
Empezzlement and fraud.......... 19,505] 1,934]|Disorderly conduct.........0...-.. 39,07; 6,360 
Stolen property; buying, rec., etc... 3,014 275||Drunkenness......... SEAR: A 162,202} 15,963 
PATONE St hasten elitists olancrtcumigt Pele eishese at 32 PZ ZW MASTAMOY az crsrale-acaresatatesatetnvtage sl ale 41,5 7,006 
Forgery and counterfeiting. ....... DO SOD aL S48 Gam DBS ee. eye ccugl se = shales elec tere iets 13,965) 1,525 
DOS Se ae ceaedersie vce ce aibte oc «te Leo teas as. UB PICIOIUA. «lola: otasscntale clevare xm el eels 41,291| 4,903 
Prostitution & commercialized vice.| 3,338] 5,241)/|Not stated......... 0.6, 00.0 eee 7,083 847 
Other sex offenses. .........5.-.2- +B Ged Tt Allother Offenses. i; s+. saan Hoes 34,401) 3,921 
cotic di NRW a nccaas arp ee i Se ee 
qonsane: eauinas possessing. etc. . 9,887 489 Ota inf: cetelets Ws a sie eee 717,088! 76,583 


_ Penalties for Murder in the United States 


tate 


enalty* 


Penalty* tate 


....|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrobution, So. Carolina .|Electrocution 
Roce: ...|Lethal Gas Michigan....|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota. .|Electrocution 
Arkansas Electrocution Minnesota... |Life Imprisonment Tennessee .. . |Electrocution 
California Lethal Gas BH pee ay .|Electroecution WeXAaS 2.000 - Electrocution 
Colorado. ...|/Lethal Gas Missouri. .../Lethal Gas Ntalbs 2% 5 Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut . |Electrocution Montana’ ..|Hanging Vermont. ...|Electrocution 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Virginia -|Electrocution 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Washington .}Hanging (1) 
Florida..... .|Electrocution New Hamp. ./Hanging W. Virginia. ./Electrocution 
Georgia..... Electrocution New Jersey .jElectrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonment 
Idaho.... Hanging (1) New Mexico ./Electrocution Wyoming. ..|Lethal Gas 
Illinois... Electrocution New York.. |Electrocution U.S. (Fed. 

Indiana,....: Electrocution N. Carolina. .|Lethal Gas Gov't.) ...|Death or Life 
Towa.....-..|Hanging No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment Alaska......|/Hanging 
Kansas..... Hanging mio... . . |Electrocution Canal Zone.. |Hanging 
Kentucky ...|Electrocution (1) Oklahoma. ..}Electrocution Hawaii. ..... Hanging 
Louisiana... .|Electrocution Oregon.. ..|Lethal Gas Puerto Rico . .| Life Imprisonment 
Maine......|Life Imprisonment ||Pennsylvania|Electrocution Virgin Islands} Hanging 
Maryland. ..'Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


+) Often penalties can apply to conviction for rape, kidnapping for ransom, arson, treason, etc, 
anhtjor the es permits-a jury to recommend a sentence other than death. 


(1) Or life imprisonment; jury decides penalty. 


Deaths from Motor-Vehicle Accidents 

ve ie CLASS pat ie een Ge pea STATES 

Source: Feder. ecurit, ency, Heal tyice, National 

: - (Exclusive of deaths among armed forces overseas, 
Auto- fl : : 

Auto | Auto- Street Motor- 

mobile!) Train car | cycle? 


Total | Auto 


Y Total Year Auto- 
Ae. oea ‘ * |mobile!| Train 


38,089 | 35,761 é 1943... 1,448 
39,643 | 37,205 ~ 264 364 1944... 1,663 
32,582 | 30,564 : 1945... 1,703 
32,386 3 50 9 1946... 1,703 
34,501 | 3: 1947...| 32,697 1,736 
39,969 1,474 


,840- 1948...) 32,25! 9 
28,309 3 754 124 1949...| 31,701 }4@...... ke 
TB@xcludes collisions with trains or streetcars. 2Excludes collisions with automobiles. 


Death Rates for Motor-Vehicle Accidents 


DEATH-REGISTRATION STATES 1914-49 f 
Seurce: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 


ear | Rate Year Rate Year" Rate Year | Rate 
WO Geese a 5.8 
PERO cs oi 6 7.1 
TOs Gear 8.6 - 
MOTR 2's 9.3 
POOR... 9.3 
1920.7. 10.3 
ROBIN. Ss 11.3 


Data exclude deaths among armed forces overseas, 1940-49. Rates based on population exclud 
armed forces overseas, 1940-49. 


Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1950* 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


Year | W. N. |Total}| Year | W. N. -/Total|) Year | W. N. |Total); Year |) W. N. |Total 
1900. 9 | 106 | 115 || 1914. 4] 51 | 55 }/1928 1}. 10} 11g]|/1942..; 0 6 6 
1901..} .25 | 105 | 130 |/1915 13 | 56 | 69 ||1929 3 7 | 10 |{1943.: 0 3 3 
G2, o|\.. 7 92 ||1916 4 | °50 | 54 |/1930. 1} 20] 21°}|1944.) oO 2 2 
1903..| 15 | 84 | 99 4/1917 2] 36} 38 ||1931 vi Ree OP cas ie lire ee ie 1 1 
904..| 7{| 76 | 83 |/1918 4] 60 | 64 |/1932 2 6 8 ||1946..| 0 6 6 
1905.. 5 | 57 | 62 |/1919 7 | 76 | 83 ||1933 4| 24] 28 111947.:| oOo 1 1 
1906. 3 | 62] 65 ||1920 8} 53 | 6% }/1934 0} 15] 15 |/1948.. 1 1 3 
1907..| 2] 58 | 60.|/1921 5 | 59 1935 2] 18] 20°|/1949.: 0 3 3 
1908. 8 |: 89 | 97 |11922 6 | 51 57 || 1936 0 8 8 |/1950.. 1 1 2 
iste | 1a | or | oe isse:) 8) ie] de |iisae:| 8] 8 | & |laoea| a5 [1.70112 980 
‘ 5 6 ||Total |-195 

1911 7 | 60] 67 |/1925 Ot er 17 ||1939 1 2 3 177 
1912 21 61 | 63 ||1926 7 | 23 | 30 ||1940 1 4 5 

1913 11 51 | 52 [11927 Oo] 16 | 16 |{1941 0 4 4 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1950* 


State | W. | N. | Tot.) State | W. | N. |Tot.|| State | W. | N. |Tot.|/ State |W. | N. | Tot. 
Alao.. 48] 299) 347||Iowa... 17 2 19||Nev.... 6 0 6}/S. D y 
nin oh one By ae "| = ve 305 ne ay s 1 1||/Tenn a 204 281 
r cy : 3 3] 36||T 
Calif 41 43||La.. 66| 335} 391|/N. Y 1 1 2 Utah. “6 bal es 
Golo 66 2} 68||Ma Dt oe ST 29 N.C 15} 84) 99/!Va:.. 17} 83] 100 
Del... 0 1 1||Mich.,, 7 1 S/N. D... 13 3]  16||Wash 25 26 
Fla,...) 25] 256) 281//Minn.. 5 4 9||Ohio.. . 10] 16] .26|/W. Va 20} > 28) 48 
Ga.....| 39} 491] 530)|Miss...| 40) 534] 574]/Okla.../ 82] 40] 122\/wWis... 6 6 
Idaho..| 20 0} 20/|/Mo....| 53] 69} 122/|Oreg...] 20 1] °21!|Wyo...| 30 51 35 
TAS 3. 15] 19] » 33||Mont..| © 82 2} 84||Penn... 2 6 8 = | Sa 
Ind....| 33} 14| 47/||Nebr...| 52 5 57||8C.. 4| 156] 160||Total. . |1,293|3,436|4,729 


*Revised as of January 1, 1951. 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 
Source: Official Records since passage of Lindbergh kidnaping law, 1932 


19383—Ireb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- | hall in 6th St., Manhattan Bor ; 
leased March 1.—May 27—Mary McBlroy, Kansas | was seized; two of the idhapers Woeaen ona 
City. Released May.28. Walter McGee sentenced | 8nd Demetrius (iula, convicted’ and executed i 
to life imprisonment.—June 15—William A. Hamm, | Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940 * 
Jr., St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 1938—Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12;- New Rochell 
Alvin Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— | N. Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers cacuoal! 
July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three | —May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5 Princeton, 
men, and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. | Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCali 
—July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- | pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was ut t 
leased after nine days. .George (Machine Gun) | death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939 “ 3 
Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 1940—Sept. 20—Mare de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough 
ment.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. | Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22,’ alive and well 
Harold T. Thurmund and John M, Holmes, his ac- | Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrant 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. of 1935, artested, charged with the crime. He wai 

1934—Jan. 1]—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- | convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
leased after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- | On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he at. 
ad ren Oe ay Genie pues An- tempted Gnielas: si bs 
geles. ree men sentenced to 37 years’ imprison- et. 12—Ruby Ev 
ment each.—Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, | into the nursery at Saint Aaa Hospital poltenae 
Louisville. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- | O., and kidnapped: Daniel Joseph Seanlon. oi 
PaMERIOMNReTVving lifeisentente. eight-month-old baby. On Dec. 5, 1942, she’ woe 

1935—May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, | apprehended at a hotel with the baby She ple aed 
Wash. Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- | guilty and was sentenced to serve’ twenty. eons: 


ES pas oe seers perverse b imprisonment. 
ec. 26- arles attson, 10; Tacoma. 1950—Dr. Nancy, Cam - ta 
Found dead. Kidnaper escaped. cian, kidnapped TLinda grit fi in ie, Obstern 


1937—Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found | N. M., Nov. 9, 19 
dead. John: HH. Seadlund put to death—Dee, 4— | Nov.,11 as she renghed tore ree ee 
Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, | ransom. She was sentenced to 10 to 15 aie 
alleged to Have been burned in the cellarof a public | prisonment in Albuquerque, N. -M. ‘Apri’ 21, 1951, 


era re 4 al “Sqeor. ot. 


Vital Statistics—Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States, 1947 to 1950 


Source: Motor-Vehicle Traffic Death figures from te traffic thorities; Motor-~ chicle 
- Death figures from National office of Vital Btatistien= —e gat 


, Motor-vehicle traffic deaths Total motor-vehicle deaths* 


(Place of accident) 7 ‘(Place of residence) 


Number Mile death rate** Number Pop. death rdte** 
1950 1949 ° 1950 1949 1948 1947 1948 1947 
836 687 12.3 11.2 742 725 24.8 24.4 
325 281 11.2 10.9 236 35.5 34.4 
387 393 8.4 9.3 4 316 21.2 17.4 
3,040. 3,003 7.4 7.7 2,98: 3,451 28.5 33.9 
387 318 8.1 7.3 343 360 28.6 30.0 
258 201 4.0 3.4 263 254 13.3 13.1 
83 81 71 7.5 9 65 21.8 21.0 
72 64 2.3 2.7 104 103 11.8 11.2 
873 685 9.3 8.3 689 722 26.4 28.4 
899 746 9.8 9,1 779 797 23.8 24.2 
246 168 10.7 7.9 9 187 35.4 35.9 
1,973 1,791 TA 7.5 1,950 1,982 23.0 23.9 
1,124 1,121 7.8 8.8 073 1,123 28. 30.1 
587 6.1 6.4 601 566 24 23.3 
534 497 al 8.0 499 430 27.8 24.6 
678 61 9.5 9.4 727 719 25.8 25.7 
591t 520t 9.3 8.9 504 500 19.4 19:3 
1627+ 160 5.9 - 6.0 173 176 19.7 20.7 
497 462 7.6 8.0 413 403 18.0 17.4 
530 471 4.3 4.2 520 591 11.0 12.8 
1,607 1,441 7.3 7.2 1,605 1,556 26.0 25.7 
526 540 ~ 5.7 5.9 93 619 20.8 22.2 
477 386 9.0 8.0 478 22.4 23.0 
88 799 6.5 6.4 881 816 23.0 21.4 
202 162 8.7 7.6 165 157 30.8 30.5 
06 256 6.0 5.5 9 331 22.4 26.8 
Nie Sane ie 112 82 11.9 9.8 64 48.4 4hs 
New Hampshire...... 87 72 5.2 4.6 95 105 18.7 21.1 
New. Jersey. ......... 687 592 4.2 4,1 616 664 13.2 14.8 
New Mexico.......... 248 245 9.0 10.2 22 193 38.2 33.6 
EN Wilt OPK Sos anateacte 1,963 1,904 6.0 6.3 1,974 2,094 13.7 4.9 
Worth Carolina.....,. 989 8.6 8.4 8 879 21.6 23.5 
North Dakota........ 101 134 5.5 7.6 1 13 20.5 25.1 
PNIOM hy s eee ae Seale 1,723 1,716 6.4 7.0 1,954 1,864 24.6 24.0 
Oklahoma. . 500 6.8 7.9 518 53 24.5 24.8 
Oregon..... 427 6.9 6.3 416 4 28.1 29.6 
Pennsylvania 1,536 1,624 5.5 6,3 1,790 1,814 17.5 38.1 
Rhode Island 58 3.8 3.0 75 10 9.6 13.4 
South Carolina. 677 548 12.3 11.0 535 529 27.2 27.0 
South Dakota.... 178 134 7.3 6.0 155 164 26.2 28.7 
PDRMNESSES Arie. on'y aaa t 740 676 8.8 8.9 50 68 20.1 21.6 
PREXES Sno eschahe oe 2,41 1,957 7.9 7.2 2,012 1,992 26.6 271 
{UATE oN eae a eee 188 7.5 7.6 226 177 34.1 27.1 
Vermoney, ine uarraciy oc 6 63 5.5 5.4 85 6' 23.7 19.5 
PVAre NI 3). Astele.s oes 0 913 810 9.2 9.2 699 676 21.5 21.1 
Washington.......... 502 441 6.2 5.8 557 557 23.9 24.4 
West Virginia......... 370 356 7.9, 8.1 408 23.9 21.5 
Wisconsin...) 2... ee 831 749 7.6 74 842 790 25.8 24.5 
A VOMUNS on hore ot 6: 150 137 9.5 9.2 112 8 98 41.6 38.0 


ne 
nN 
_ 
we 
N 
@ 


32,259 32,697 


*Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle deaths. 


**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles; the population death 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. 


iFrom state health authorities. 
Totals are not sums of state figures, except National Office of Vital Statistics, 1947 and 1948. 


e 35,000 motor-vehicle deaths in 1950—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,700; other 
Serie sonics 12,300; railroad trains, 1,523; street cars, 100; bicycles, 450; animal drawn vehicles or 
animals, 80; fixed objects, 1,150; noncollision accidents, 10,700. 


Approximate total of nonfatal injuries, 1,200,000. 


“Age of Drivers Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1950 


Source: Reports of state traffic authorities 


, In fatal accidents In all accidents 
(24 states) (23 states) 
Bone Number Per cent Number Per cent 

All ages 41,300 100 15,950,000 100 
Under 18 years. 1,800 4 7 650, 4 
18-20 years. . ,900 ,250,000 
21-24 years. 6,400 16 2,250,000 14 
25-44 years. . 20,500 50 8,250,000 52 
45-64 years... ae 7,100 17 2,950,000 18 
G5 Vears. ANd OVER... 2 of aoc wh evi es oe es 000 5 600,000 


Driver. Reports from 26 states in 1950 indicated that 2,900 women drivers were involved in 
fatal’ ot dents and 1,728,000 in all accidents, 7 per cent and-11 per cent, respectively, all drivers 


involved in accidents. : 
No information is available on the relative amount of driving done by men and women. 


The distribution by age of driver, of miles driven, or number of licensed drivers is not known. 


POD A ee 


” Marriages, Divorees, « and Rates by “ 
CBr Dae ‘of occurrence. Rates pet 1,000 Peale elt Serves, Nan moe Wish Sau ye 
Bimber [or eae 


Number Rate umber 
Area Mar- Di- Mar- Di- | Area Di- 
riages |’ | vorcest riages | vorces! riages | vorces! 
22,746 8,720) 7.4 2.8 33.2 es 
BIS BOB... osteo ns SUGy Mee 9.6 0.8 
249,000 28,600} 25.3 44 AG eats sects Fs 
iri 38,559) 7.4 3.6 8.1 0.9 
OLS; TSB ne hte s ace PROVEN ST ase ee 9.3 2.7 
9,33: 2,714 9.6 1.4 10.0 6.2 
621 63 8.2 2.0 7A 3:9 
310,197 1,69 13.0 2:2 8.4 11 
7,5 18/03 9.9 6.4 9.5) Tes teble 4 
844,413]......... 12.8) FG, eta 21.6 tf eb 
8,3: ~ 2,698] 14.0 4.5 10.4 14 
893,312 23,002} 10.7 2.6 6.4 2.2 
C6164 ec yes VSG Pe diecae st 11.6 eee 
27,613 5,402} 10.5 2.0 102 3.0 
T8648). 25... By lia [keer 9. 17 
433,545). ........ br es ae Se Sea 11.1 beg 
326,714 25,400) 9.9 2.0 42.6 TA 
FADS RS aleuie a (al par Bia Ns ae eee 
50,558 5,039} 21.6 2.2 8.3 
243;Q00}.. w)<). to. 2 Me aoe Ki 
ABIES IRS he eae OPchetges 


330,964 4,085} 10:3 1.4 

"562 949] 25.6 2:7 
836,416|  13/758| © 9.2 315 

7,222 1951| 12.0 312 
UIA iyd ee a ae 10°3 (0. 20a Biases ph O26) 44 eee 
349,872 8,909| 311.7 | 55.7" ||Hawaii..* : 

7.597 1,039} 14.2 1.9 ||Puerto Rico.|  20°497} ~ 3580|........]... a 
46,176 5,434| 9.5 1.1 |{Virg. Isl.... 138 D970. soe. Cee 


*Provisional, 1Includes reported annulments. 2Estimated. SMarriage licenses. 4Not included in total 
for the United States. ee BAS Stee PS at Se 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Marriages! Divorces? Marriages! Divorces? 
Year —~ - Year | — 

No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
9.1 31,735 | 0.5 12.0 | 170,505 | i.6 

9.0 33,461 0.5 10.7 159,580 1.5 

9.2 5 0.6 10.3 148,815 1,4 

9.2 36,579 0.6 11.0 165,096 1.5 

9.0 He 0.6 10,4 170.952 1.5 

8.6 , 068 0.6 10.3 175.449 L5 

8.9 40,387 0.6 10.2 184,678 1.6 

9.0 42,937 0.6 10.1 196,292 1.6 

8.9 44,699 0.6 9.8 176 1.7 

8.8 47,849 0.7 10.1 205,876 iz 

9.0 51,437 0.7 9.2 195,961 1.6 

» 9.3 55,751 9.7 8.6 188,003 1.5 

9.6 98 0.8 To 164,241 1.3 

9.8 61,480 0.8 8.7 65,01 1.3 

10.1 64,925 0.8 10.3 204,000 1.6 

9.9 66,199 0.8 10.4 18, I 

10.0 67,976 0.8 10.7 236,000 1.8, 

10.5 72,062 0.8 11.3 249,000 1.9 

10.8 76,571 0.9 10.3 00: 1.9 

Rid 76,852 0.9 10.7 251,000 19) 

9.9 79,671 0.9 12.1 ,000 2.0 

10.3 83,045 0.9 12.7 293,000 2.2 

10,2 89,219 1.0 13.2 1,000 2.4 

10.5 94,318 1.0 11.8 359,000 2.6 

10.5 91,307 0.9 11.0 400,000 2.9 

10.3 100,584 1.0 12.2 5,000 3.5 

10.0 104,298 1.0 16.4 610,000 4.3 

10.6 114,000 tS 13.9 , 0 3.4 

111 121,564 1,2 12.4 408,000 2:8 

9.7 116,254 1.1 10.6 97,000 2.7 

1,150.186 | 11.0 14),527 1.3 1,669, 934 | 11.0 385, ,000 2.5, 


Marriage licenses issued in 91 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(1 4 
(1940) 476,904: (1941) 547,177; (1942) 594,908: (1943) 561, ae ae 513,147; (1945) 569, 388: 1938) 308,090; 
249: (1947) 673, 440; (1948) 614,029: (1949) 529, 597; (1950) 5 


Includes estimates. Rates for 1940-50 based on ecinsone pesee ier armed forces overseas. 


“Includes estimates. Rates for 1947-50 based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 
$Preliminary. 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over: March, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
(Thousands of persons 14 years old and,over) 


14to | 35to | 55 yrs, 
Sex and marital | Total 34 54 and Sex and marital | Total acts eke ovat 
status years years. over status years | years | over 
Male.,......... 54,287 |23,241 |18,852 |12,194 Female . |56, p 
|) 4 Ce See eee 14)212 |11,235>} 1/938 | 1/039 Singles): 50% : at i126 eas: 1g, $83 2, Bee 
Married... 6... 37,022 |11,781 |16,116 | 9126 || Married. 451 |15,130 15° 704) 6, big 
Wife present.....|35,925 |11,470 |15,666 | 8,789 Husband present. 35 925 |14,461 |15,097| 6,367 
Wife absent..... 1,096 311 450 337 Husband absent.. | 1,526 668 


606} 251 
Widowed. 3... ..% 2,176 36 872 | 1,767 ||) Widowed-........ 6,838 
Divorced}... ¢.55.+ “878.|.- 191 426-}.. 263 ||Divorced.s ...:...1 2,220 ree ig *b0g 4 Sets 


Pea 


, 


Law Summaries—Marriage Information; Anniversaries 445 


| Marriage’ Information 


Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents of 
guardians. But in most States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. 


With consent |Without consent ' Wait Wait 
[Blood for after License 

Men |Women| Men |Women test license license ‘fee 
yf 14 21 18 Required None None $2.00 
18 16 21 18 None None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None 3 days None 3.60 
18 16 21 8 Required None None 2.00 
16 16 21 18 Required None None 3.00 
16 16 21 21 Required 5 days None 2.00. 

8 16 21 8 Required (a) None (a) 
18 16 21 18 None 3 days None 2.00 
8 16 21 21 Required 3 days None 3.00 
17 14 21 18 Required None None 4.00 
15 15 18 18 Required None None 3.00 

18 16 21 18 Required None None (b) 
18 16 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
16_ 14 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 Required 3 days None 2.50 
16 14 21 21 Required 3 days None 6.00 
18 16 va} 21 4e) 72 hours None 2.00 
16 16 21 18 Required 5 days None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None 48 hours None 3.00 
18 16 21 a ce Required 5 days None 2.00 
Note 18 18 Required 5 days None 0.50 
18 |. 416 21 18 None 5 days None 3.00 
Note 21 18 None None None 3.00 
15 15 21 18 Required 3 days None 1.00 
18 16 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 21 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None None None 5.00 
14 13 20 18 Required 5 days None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required 3 days None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 None ‘None None 2.50 
16 14 21 18 Required None 24 hours 2.00 
16 16 18 18 Required None None 5.00 
North Dakota....... 18 15 21 18 Required } None None 1.00 
i SILT ae: Sane me 18 16 21 21 Required 5 days None 1.00 
OKlahoma........... 18 15 21 18 Required None None 3.00 
Oregon...... Sie 18 15 21 18 Required 3 days None 3.00 
Pennsylvania........ 16 16 21 21 Required 3 days None 2.50 
Rhode Island.,....., 18 16 21 21 Required None None 2.00 
18 18 None 24 hours None 2:00 
21 18 Required None None 1:25 
21 21 Required None None 5.50 
21 18 Required} None None 1.00 
21 18 Required None - None 2.50 
21 18 Required None 5 days 3.00 
21 21 Required None None 4.00 
21 18° Required 3 days None 4.50 
21 21 Required 3 days None 2.00 
21 18 Required 5 days None 1.00 
21 21 Required None None 2.00 


male, 12 years for female, 
(a)For non-residents 96 hours; when one party is a resident 24 hours. Cost of license not to exceed $3.00. 
(b)Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

(c)For males only, examination for venereal disease. 


{ 


_ Wedding Anniversaries 
« Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
The Jewelry Industry Council, in cooperation with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 
American National Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced-the one authorized by the 
Association in 1937. The lists follow: F 


1948 : 1937 1948 1937 
ist—-Clocks ~ Paper 14th—Gold jewelry Ivory 
2nd—China Cotton 15th—Watches Crystal 
3rd—-cCrystal, glass Leather 16th—Silver hollowware 
4th—lectrical appliances Books 17th—Furniture 
5th—Silverware Wood, clocks 18th—Porcelain 
6th—Wood Iron 19th—Bronze 
Tth—Desk, pen and pencil Copper, bronze or} 20th—Platinum | China 

sets brass 25th—Sterling silver jubilee Silver 
&th—Linens, laces Electrical appli- | 30th—-Diamond Pearl 
ances 35th—Jade Coral, jade 
9th—Leather Pottery 40th—Ruby Ruby 
10th-—Diamond jewelry Tin, aluminum 45th—Sapphire Sapphire 
lith—Fashion jewelry, acces- Steel 50th—Golden jubilee Gold 
: sories 55th—Emerald _ Emerald 
12th—Pearls or colored gems Silk or linen 60th—Diamond jubilee Diamond 
13th—Textiles, furs Lace 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 


4st—Paper. 2nd—Cotten. 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk, 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 
Candy, Iron. Tth—Woolen or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery.,.10th—Tin or 
Aluminum. 1Jth—Steel. 12th—Silk or Linen. .13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China, 
25th—Silver. 30th—Pearl. 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden, 55th—Emerald, - 


60th and 75th—-Diamond. 


mpiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage 5 

bef orb He Persons Sines diderent is fons or pom Be each c : 
‘ore initiatin: TOC ngs since 

' conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes 5 , others are more lenient, 


8 
New Y 


=) = b> 
2 eT 1 € & .* 
= i>} =) 
| el RiE|] | 2 23 3 g,| 3 -| 8 i 
-— 
States Bp ie) 5 s as) 3 § a 36 ’ 
8 a e ze & ss) ou 
=| D & | aE] w, | 28 2 =o e 
ae B/813)2/2.| 28/88] § ge | Ee: 
Ti6/Alzi/s}e8 | laslagias| 6 eo |BSs0 
Alabama. x x zx x x 3 x BN Fs Pic ess 1 year* |None-R 
ona. , Egil igs Seal (ae Sy > WM (eS Ve 9) (eS We el es se i zene o 
Afkansas br > cae WB ay Per fm at (hc (Be gm ay ra ai | 2 8g months} None 
California x x x x x Pah Rose] Aan S58 a oe) ee 1 year 1 year 
Colorado. x x x x x x Kuitdi..| KX i[occsteanesso-/l year jG: mongie 
Connecticut a ox x x x x 25m Ae eee es oe Me ee 3 years |None 
Delaware,........ begat a! ie aes hoe ee Fok calle Seis acre 2 years* |1 year 
Dist. of Columbia... .... Mi cicla clk y Mets c anal Me Uecie hee ota tes aalees- [aS 2 years* |6 months 
di x x ban ees, ee SO A > c PR Bree! 90 days* {None 
Chel ee. ooh Ree eh Meroe) (ede fed x x |K lyear ji** 
x x x x x ae ane, eee, Pe eve | Co 6 weeks. | None 
x ba na, | aS (a> x 5 8 HDR | cefs-«-|aeC l year |None 
x Lex x x x x r 
x x > | Seri 1 Aan 
x x x x Sax x 
x x Bcif ze x x 
> ae ees aA Re x ZK. Sete 
x x x x pi RR 
OS ee at ee gal Kop 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x x 
x x x x x x 
x x x 2 SSS ESS Be ee 1 year No} 
x x x x x AE aes ats Es 2 years* |6 months 
x x x x x Bee < 6 weeks | None 
x x x x x an D lyear* |No 
ix x x Fre el heer ke ++++-«.}/2 years /3 months 
x x x x x UR AS ae 1 year* |None 
5 Aan see Pe Pe . dp ae cptle sree! eageties lyear* |3mos.-M 
a ee | esa ec ee Kets sists thesia a 6 months| None 
North Dakota......... x x x x x 5) PES) SR, Se feel ae year 
PATA es ss adh aces x x x x x x x 7 = gh Sa 5 1 year None 
Oklahoma... s,......... Sot give xe e Wee ¥ ois l year {6 months 
PRURBGMETO ES . s/o! piNe sisvece o's x x x x x ge RR ERS ee B-K lyear |None-T 
Pennsylvania....,.+..>. x x Resists siterbrap x IES eran x |B lyear |None 
Rhode Island.......... x x = x x x x ae | H-K-X (2 years (6 months 
South Carolina......... x x x MA: (ers 1 year one 
South Dukota.......... x x x x x 1 year* |None 
TOMNeSSEC...... esse vee x x x x 2 years None 
‘exas, x ¥ x 1 year None-N 
Utah,. x x x 3 months/6 months 
Vermont x x y . 1 year* |6 mos.-0 
Virginia. ... cc cer an lyear |None-V 
Washin x x x > 4 x 1 year None 
West V x x beh ieee bo < 2 years* |None-R 
Wisconsin.... x x x x x x ee VE, (ea Wes x 2 years* {1 year 
Wyoming x x x x x x x © ae acorns B-J-K  |60 days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. 


A—Violence. 

B—Indignities. 

C—Loathsome disease. 

D—Joining religious order disbelieving in marriage, 

E—Unchaste behavior after predn |i 

F—No reconciliation for oné year after judgment of separation. 

G—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. 

H—Any gross misbehavior or wickedness. 

I—Wife being a prostitute. 

J—Husband being a vagrant. 

K—5 years insanity; exceptions; 3 years Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Washington and Wyoming; 
10 years North Carolina. 

L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. 

M—Plaintiff, three months; defendant may not remarry, before three years without. consent of 
court, So-called Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party 
for five successive years if unknown to be alive. 

N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to remarry, 

O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. 

P—If guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment. 

Q—Crime against nature. 

R—Sixty days to remarry. 

S—One year to remarry. 

T—Six months to remarry. 

U—Adultery cases, discretion of Court. 

V—Four months to remarry. 

‘W—Separation for three years after decree ‘for same. 

X—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions; Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. 

Y--Separation no cohabitation—three years. ‘ 

Z—Separation for two years after decree for same. 


Notes—The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the State where he or she procured a decree 
or annulment, Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a et & ae 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick 
could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced roe Ab 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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+5, Statisties—Registered Hospitals, Patients | 447 
Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and their Capacities 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1950 


Hos- Bas- | Patients | Average Hos- Bas- | Patients | Average 
State |pitals| Beds |sinets|Admitted |Census State |pitals| Beds |sinets|Admitted Genaus 
‘Ala... 10 19,277) 1,265 246,610 15,884 ||Nev... 15 1527: 146, 23,518 1,007 
Ae) Sl She) tee Jeeaes PaaN | el bee tee) a) aa 
Calif 377| 105,932] 5,062) 1,218/587|  88,905||N.M 43 ; "37 59, A 
‘lo. 17,907 9 214, 14,675 ||N. Y 509] 205,903] 8,742) 1,747,003] 187,914 
Conn 72 22,738] 1,240) 249,118 oy Cc 172 7 2,277 426, 1319 
Del 6 4,479 5: 637 || N 50 6,880 58! 41 i 
D.of C 25 15,552 847 159,007 13,902 || Ohio. 238 67,905) 4,126 884,228 59,715 
a, 1 0,649). 1,664 285,952 15,285 || Okla. 116 17,480} 1,243 221,027 14, 
i 118 23,551] 1,341 333,529 ,083 |/Ore.... 72 11,494 94 TT; 9,618 
Idaho. 4 4,28) 66,011 2272 || Pe 338} 105,695) 6,721] 1,133,256 90,059 
OPA 34 99,388] 5,453] 1,071,400 85,600 ||R. I... 24 ¥ 79, : 
Ind... 131 26,983) 2,115 387,041 22,960 ||/S. C 65 15,373 94 202,388 12,231 
Towa 129 21,877| 1,648 295,883 19,302 |/S. D 56 5 60: 94,374 
20 8, 1,395 ¢ 15,373 || Tenn 131 23,518) 1,445 311,517 19,493 
eyes 108 21,249) 1,200 254,554 17,578 || Texas. 503 52,952! 4,570 925,412 43,092 
112 22,109} 1,434 331,387 17,361 || Utah. . 2 ,396 73,748 3,526 
Me 4 % 91,945 7,276 || Vt 29 4,097 33 53,631 S57. 
Md 81 25,239) 1,252 238,914 21,784 || Va 18 29,647) 1,772 351,834 24,877 
Mass 219 64,794] 3,589 568,791 55,798 || Wash 12% 25,506] 1,788 342,611 20,884 
Mich 250| 63, 3,813 729,624 54,865/|W: Va 1 13,842; 1,032 219,554 11,491 
Minn 209 30,592] 2,269 432,683 6,124 || Wise. 21 35,435] 2,59 A r 
Miss 89 13,073 806 187,644 10,798 || Wyo 32 677 279 47,021 2,775 
Mo.... 153 36,871| 2,404 416,100 31,611 Se a ee eee 
Mont.. 53 5,851 628 97,858 4,420 || Tot....| 6,430)1,456,912/89, 200) 17,023,513)1,242.777 
Nebr... 111 13,175}-1,152 173,520 10,562 


Summary of Hospitals (beds in parentheses)—Federal, 355 (186,793); State, 552 (665,019); County, 
572 (103,826); City, 363 (69,731); City-County, 70 (11,672); Church, 1,097 (150,078); Non-profit, 2,072 
(218,788); Individual and partnership, 958 (26,561); Corporation, 391 (24,444). 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1949 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health; figures show average daily number of patients 


State No. State No. State No. State No. 
Alabama........ 6,164||\Towa. .........- 6,408||Nevada......... 361|/South Dakota...| 1,662 
Arizona... /.:. 2, 1 575|| Kansas .-22 653.555 5,103||New Hampshire., | 2,483||Tennessee.......| 6,498 
Arkansas. -...... 4,838||Kentucky....... 6,814||New Jersey. .... 12,127||Texas..........7} 15,231 
California. ...... 29,675 uisiana....... 7,010||New Mexico. 1,040||Utah.....2....- 1,236 
Colorade........ ; Maines. ino. 2,788||New York....... 81,694|/Vermont........ ,211 
Connecticut... .. 8,299||Maryland....... 7,506||North Carolina... | 8,638|/Virginia........ 9,803 
Delaware...-... ,244||Massachusetts, ..| 23,663|/North Dakota... | 2,086|/Washington. .... 1933 
Dist. of Col:....- 6,629||Michigan....... PPONORION 5. were ,026||West Virginia,...| 4,449 

(yt eae any , Minnesota. ...... 10,276||Oklahoma....... F consin....... ; 
Georgie... 56 «oe 9,448|| Mississippi. .... . 4,625||Oregon......... 4,225!|Wyoming....... 
PASH ON ese 1,101||Missouri........ 12,717||Pennsylvania.... |35,873 
SAG Ba oy |x peeae, ic en 35,484||Montana....... 1.862) Rhode Island.... | 3,114 Tot. ULS..06: 475,540 
Indiana. ......+. ‘9,231||Nebraska....... 4,429||\South Carolina, . |! 5,053 


There were 99,032 persons on the administrative Statistics on the average daily resident patient 
staffs of the above institutions. The maintenance | population are based on reports from 207 hospitals; 
expenditures in 1949 were $338,727,125 of which | statistics on administrative staff are based on re- 
salaries and wages took $195,530,336; provisions | ports from 206 hospitals; statistics on expenditures 
$72,084,855. The average per capita cost per pa- | are based on reports from 205 hospitals, Figures 
tient for the year was $719.30. for Ohio receiving hospitals are included. 


First Admissions with Psychoses to Mental Hospitals in the U. S, 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Cerebral 
Year Total General | Alcoholic | Arterio- Senile Manic- | Dementia| All Other 
Paresis Sclerosis Depressive| Praecox |} Psychoses 
Bee 93,357 7,998 4,788 12,625 8,440 11,132, 20,896 27,478 
aati 90,940 7,196 4/845 12,319 81707 10,433 20/457 26,983 
HOST Sr 97,288 7,501 5,319 13,441 9'781 10,581 22/155 28/540 
1943, | = 1424 7,281 5,054 13,986 10;889 11,026 22/642 27,545 
1943... 102,104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 
1944 1,325 6,605 31873 15,132 12,771 11,811 29.010 32,123 
S94 tec 114,535 61496 4,825 15,334 12/756 12/348 29,882 32894 
Were 120;781 6,621 5,713 15,665 135,543 12,078 29,753 37,988 
19471. .... 299,511 5,247 5,450 16,367 13,692 11,222 24,141 23,392 
{9481.7 "| 2100106 4,375 51667 16.318 14,173 9,943 25,279 24351 
19491... .| 2108,855 3;876 5,626 17,588 14,868 10,510 29,771 25,616 


Total first a2-nissions by type of hospital, 1949: State, 79,980; County and City, 3,126; private, 25,749. 
1gxcluding veterans hospitals. 2Excludes psychoneuroses. 


Birth Stones 


Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Menth | Ancient | Modern Month | Ancient | Modern || Moath | Ancient | Modern 


.-|Garnet..... Garnet May.... .|Agate..... .{|Emerald September /Chrysolite. ./Sapphire 
yonrasey: Amethyst. .|/Amethyst ||June..... Emerald. . .|Pearl or October... |Aquamarine|Opal or 
March... |Jasper.....|/Bloodstone Moonstone Tourmaline 

orAq’mrine eee = shape ram pecra td Novem ty les are Ope cra 
i st...|Carnelian,:.|/Sardonvx ecember |Ruby...... 
April ..,.|Sapphire.. .)|Diamond gus or Peridot. || ‘Lapis Laz’) 


Flower of the Menth 
—Carnation or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose. March—Jonquil or Daffodil, April— 
Short Pex or Daisy, May—Lily of ane Valley ot Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Gladiolus, September—Aster or Morning Glory. October—Calendula 
or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum. December—Narcissus or Holly. 
} BABY COLORS 
Blue for boys, Pink for girls. 


i li a iD 
Vital Statist 


Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cr 


Enroll- 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 
Commissi of the American Hospital Association, 


Plans 


‘OSS ion 
enrollment as of Dec. 31, 19 


Enroll- 


State Plans| ment State ment State 

1 387,106|| Mississippi... ... 1 * 90,927||West Virginia. . 206,239 

1 118,314||Missouri....... 2 1,180,747||Wisconsin...... 763,559 

1 Montana...... 1 108,224) |Wyoming erigan 

2 1,347,613||Nebraska,..... 1 ,290 

1 421,238||N. H. and Vt.., 1 2,205 

1 1,007,587||New Jersey... . 1 

4 187,515||New-Mexico. .: ; 

i 2 102,225 

3 4 289,498 

1 

5 : 1 92 

1 " a tape te dae 83,050 305,444 

2 573,288||Pennsylvania.. . 5 4,398,154||Ontario........ 1,434,026 

2 441 ,346)|Rhode Island... 1 7,447 BUG o.nc5-< ales 585,759 

2 348,380)|South Carolina. 1 138,093 [$$ 

2 273,693||South Dakota. . 1 '3,582||47 states, Dist, 

1 268,210]|Tennessee...... 3 474,227) |\of Col., Puerto 

1 99,406]|Texas......... 1 604,374||Rico, Alaska 

1 1,876,669||Utah.......... 1 70,330\jand eight 

1 2,279,237|| Virginia....... 5 513,260 |\Canadian 

1 | 1,031'856||Washington....| 1 107;107||Provinces. .... 40,250,729 

ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF JAN. 1 OF EACH YEAR 
Partici- Partici- Partici- Partici- 

Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans} pants 
1936..| 24 214,313)/1940..) 59 4,431,772||1944. .| 80 |13,005,493/|1948..| 91 |29,440,914 
1937..| 34 608,021||1941..| 67 6,049,222/|1945..] 85 |16,511,198]|/1949..| 90 |32,921,212 
1938..} 40 1,364,975||1942..| 71 8,456,267|/1946..] 87 |19,989,205/}1950..| 90 {35,918,705 
1939..| 56 2,874,055||1943..| 77 |10.458,899]|1947..| 88 [25,876.4241/1951..| 90 140,250,7 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that-provide hospital service to members. En- 
rollment as of December 31, 1950, constituted 24.53 
per cent of the population of the United States, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico and 22.42 per cent of that 
of Canada. During 1950 Blue Cross Plans paid 
$407,690,520 to hospitals for care of 5,199,790 mem- 
bers for 34,019,375 days of bed care. This amount 
represented 87.62 per cent of total income, the re- 
mainder being devoted to total operating expense, 
8.37 per cent of income, and reserves, 4.01 per cent. 

Blue Cross Plans provide service in semi-private 
accommodations in 4,000 hospitals, for a period 
ranging from 21 to 120 days at full benefits per 
year or per disability, usually .plus a period of 
partial benefits, ranging from 30 to 180 days. All 
Plans provide board and room, general nursing 
care, use of operating and delivery rooms,- routine 
laboratory service, routine drugs and medications, 
routine dressings and casts, Most of the Plans 
cover the following services in varying‘ degrees; 


special diets, emergency- room care, anesthesia, 
X-ray, electrocardiograms, basal metabolism tests, 
physical therapy,- oxygen therapy and pathology. 


Average monthly subscription rates are $1.25 for 


an individual, and $2.90 for a family including hus- 


band, wife and unmarried children under 19. Mem- 
bers of one Plan moving into the area of ‘another 
Plan usually may transfer their membership. A re- 
ciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, supple- 
mented by schedules of benefits in non-member 
hospitals, assures receipt of care in any recognized 
general hospital in the world. 


Medical-and surgical care are available through 
69 prepayment plans affiliated with 82 Blue Cross 
Plans. 57 of the Plans are known as Blue Shield 
Plans. The largest medical Plans, as of December 
31, 1950, were those covering Detroit, Michigan 
(2,103,927 members), New York City (1,948,904 
members) and Boston, Massachusetts (1,083,994 
members). 


Periodic Reproduction Rates of United States Population 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Figures show the number of daughters born ber generation for every 1,000 women born durin thi 
preceding generation. (Statistics based on sample data on population by age, fr P soap 
and 1910, and current population survey made in April, 1947.) Wir ebianedbes ts cote 


Gross reproduction rate 
1935 


1942 


Net reproduction rate 


Subject 1930 1942 9. 
to to to to to ue a eed 
1947 1940 1935 1910 1947 | 1940 1935 1910 
gee 
PALIN CHBSROS <5 s.0\s/vis\n bieie eis/sierge's 1,402 | 1,101 | 1,108 | 1,793 || 1,292 
White. 1,368 | 1,063 | 1.980 | 1740 360 | 967 O73 1330 
P Restdenee 4 : 336 | 2,240 || 1,459 | 1,137 | 1,074 | 15329 
DUG he sjoselo 091s Motte SSH Ce Se 1,177 | 815} 839 | 1,298 \ bs 
Pere moniatm SEs is [os8in 0 0) 8d s\asevahel ataliaverels Peso 1,294 ] 1,296 | 1,956 aes 1,150 1,189 1 pees 
- Bealon Pemieicicracioe’ ssi SOM OI A 1,878 | 1,844 | 2,663 || 1,859 | 1,661 | 1,632 2,022 
Phe northeastern stafes.......... Boda 1,203 881 919 
The northcentral states.........eee0e0: 1,356 | 1,045 | 1,044 les8 387 bad re tae 
ne PASS NEye ria lite ele ketd dere sch. s aie tdssiatele ee 1,610 | 1,363 | 1,382.) 2,393 || 1/447 | 1,182 | 1,197 | 1'614 
ii) WOR in Jaen OS eee ERS Stic 6 1,440 | 1,057 | 1,003. | 1,479 |] 1,332 941 "892 et 
The survey in April, 1947, indicated that the | rural-nonfarm areas, and 1,806 for rural-farm 


urban population had a net reproduction rate 
sufficient for permanent population replacement, 
for the first time in more than 40 years. 

It is estimated that for the 5-year period endin, 
in April, 1949, the average net reproduction rate o 
the female pouweran (regarded as a whole and 
not limited to those married) was about 1,385 for 
the United States, 1,186 for urban. areas, 1,628-for 


areas. 
Between April, 1940, and April, 1 
children under 5 years old per 1,000 pa a 2 


ee, Le a te ‘ 


Vital Statistics Blue Shield Plan; Pharal Births 
Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


at ie 


Source: Frank E. Smith, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, enrollment as of December 31, 1950 


Enroll- Enroll- = 
State Plans | ment _ State Plans.| ment State Plans Paes 
Alabama, 1 236,916)|/Minnesota.... 1 411,733]|West Virginia 
‘Arizona, 1 66,769 ead 1 88/946 Wisounsis, =; 3 498/608 
Arkansas. 1 49,712|| Missour 2 570,695||Wyoming..... 1 3 
California, | || 1 1,029'408||Montana 1 ,725||Hawaii... |.) 1 ' 
Colorado. 2). : 1 267,026|| Nebraska 1 149/440||Puerto Rico... 1 : 
Delaware... .. 1 171,116||N. H. & Vt 1 221,894||Canadian 
Dist. of Col 1 254,326||New Jersey... 1 499,882||Provinces: 
Gone. PS Ss : ans, 188 Revere : 7 seen Br. Columbia... |} , «1 163,608 
Soe or ‘arolina, i M eae 
Illinois... 1): 4 431,194||North Dakota.| 1 23/626 BON s 4 ak 
Indiana... ... il DBO; 712 | (OHIO. fies os 1 993,205||N’f’land Pr, 
ROWS oh autos 1 261,599|/OKlahoma, . . . 1 226,792||Ed.Isl./..... 1 87,124 
Kansas... ._.. 1 252,391||Oregon..... |. 5 161,954||Ontario..... i 109'768 
Kentucky... . 2 75,681||Pennsylvania..| 1 909,646 i 
Louisiana... . . 1 62,748||South Carolina) 1 18,686||41 states, D. 
Maine........ 1 - None||Tennessee... .. 3 100,862}|of C., Hawaii, 
Maryland. ; 1 4,574||Texas........ 2 408,951||Puerto Rico& 
Massachusetts 1 1,083,994|/Utah.,....... ut 30,720||seven’ Cana- 
Michigan... .. i 2,103,927|| Virginia. ..... 2 354,749||dian Prov.... 16,655,336 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF JAN. 1 OF EACH YEAR 
Partici- Partici- Partici- Partici- 
Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans} pants Date | Plans ante Date | Plans ene 
1944, . 18 915,658]|1946. . al 2,277 ,874||1948. . 67 7,328,143 1950... 76) 14,228,781 
1945. . 23 1,408,652||1947. . 45 4,185,872/|1949. . 71 |10,367,464/|1951. . 72 |16,665,336 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by state or local medical associations. 
They provide medical and surgical service to mem- 
bers. Enrollment December 31, 1950, constituted 
10.57 per cent of the population of the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii and 3.69 per cent 
of the population of Canada. During'1950, Blue 
Shield Plans paid $115,906,544 to physicians for 
care of Blue Shield members. This amount repre- 
sented 78.94 per cent of total earned subscription 
income, the remainder being devoted to total op- 
erating expense, 13.12 per cent of total earned sub- 
seription income, and reserves, 7.94 per cent. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities depending upon the 
income of the subscriber. Generally speaking a 
single person with an income of $2050 and a family 
with an income of $3100 receive benefits in the form 
of services described in the membership contract 
and the Blue Shield Plan pays the physician’s fee 


for all such services performed. When the subscrib- 


er’s income exceeds these average income limits, the * 


Subscriber receives cash or credit in specified 
amounts described in his membership contract 
which he may apply toward the physician’s bill. 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans also 
cover the following services in varying degrees: 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medical examina- 
tions, medical treatment, radium treatment and 
consultant’s benefits. 

Average monthly subscription rates are $0.80 
for an individual and $2.06 for a family including 
husband, wife and unmarried dependent children. 
Members of one Plan moving into the area of an- 
ure Plan usually may transfer their member- 
ships. 

The majority of the Blue Shield medical care 
Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hospital 
service Plans. 


Cases of Plural Births by Number Born Alive: United States 
Source: Federal. Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
Cases in which all individuals were born dead are shown in parentheses but are not included in the totals. 


Cases of twins 


Cases of triplets 


Cases of quadruplets 


Year Both 1 (Both 3 1or2 (3 4 1) 2; | (4 
Total bo. Total born | Total | liv- or3 | born 
otal | jiving | tiving | POrG living | living | (O23) ita . | tiviaa Peal) 
1940... 24,976} 23,366; 1,610 (1,060) 247 198 49 (16) 3 2 1 (> 
1941... 26,443) 24,91 1,533] (99 256 213 43 (14) 12 11 1 —) 
1942. . 29,139} 27,490] 1,649 aor 277 2 35 a8 5 1 4 —) 
1943... 29,470] 27,861| 1,609} (989, 316 245 71 8 1 — 1 —) 
1944..,| 28,591] 26,947| 1,644] (1,034) 286 239 47 8) 8 4 4 (—) 
1945... 28,604| 27,393} 1,211) (852) 257 237 20 33 a == 3 _) 
1946. 36,782| 34,935) 1,847).(1,134) 327 294 33 13 5 5 _ (>) 
194% «| Se0| se'eer| La9a|(1025)| 330 | 84] se | ay | 3 | 2 | a = 
eer» 6,246 * ’ ' =a 
1849: 36,479) 34,546] 1,933/(1,021) 337 287 50 (15) 3 2 1 —) 
Total : ‘ © 

1940-49| 315,016/298,496! 16,520! 10,146! 2,979 | 2,532 447 (130) 44 31 13 (—) 


There was also 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female born dead) in 1945 and 1 (2 males 


porn alive, 3 females born dead) in 1948. 


On an average, 1940-49, 1 in 95 confinements resulted in a twin set being born, 1 in 10,046 in a triplet 


set, 1 in 680,163 in a quadruplet set. 


THE DIONNE AND DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 


The Dionne quintuplets—Annette, Cecile, Emilie, 
Marie, Yvonne—were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callander, Ont., Canada. 
Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within half an 
hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 6 eunces. 
The state interested itself in their welfare and 
their education was carefully supervised. Photo- 
graphs and. articles about them yielded,the basis 
for financial independence, but they were not ex- 
ploited on the stage. They came to New York in 
October; 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre 
Dame high school, and sang at a benefit for the | 


Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. 

Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti July 15, 1943, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. ‘ 

Triplets—three boys—born to Mrs. Eunice Haight 
in Geneva, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1951, 4 mos. after their 
father died, were judged entitled to survivor’s in- 
surance under the Social Security law, the first of 
such cases. They will receive $82.20 1 month from 
the Government until 18 years old, while the 
mother gets $35.40 a mo. from the same source. 


Construction and See dha dears 


NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, URBAN, RURAL, 
AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS! - 


Number of new permanent units 
Private Public 


Rural Rural 
Urban nonfarm Total Urban nonfarm 


Total 


Rural 
Urban neuter Total 


196,000 1,00 247,000 | 196,000 51,000 0 0 0 
752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000) 185,000 0 0 0 
36,000 94,0 000 36,000 4,000 0 it) 0 
117,000 | 104,000 | 215,700 | 112.600} 103,100 5,300 4,400 900 
6,609 | 206,000 | 529,600 3, 196,400 73,000 63.400 9,600 
124,400 66,600 } 183,700 | 119,700 ,000 7,300 4,700 2,600 
96,200 45,600 | 138,7 93,200 45,500 3,100 3,000 100 
133,900 5,4 208,100 | 132,700 0 1,200 1,200 0 
13,701 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 0 8,000 8,000 0 
479,800 | 369,200 | 845,600 | 476,400 5 8 3,400 3,400 0 
524,900 | 406,700 3,500 | 510,000) 403,500 18,100 14,900 3,400 
588,800 | 436,300 | 988,800 | 556,600) 432,200 36,300 32,200 4,100 
827,800 | 568,200 {1,352,200 | 785,600! 566,600 43,800 42,200 600 


1Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research; data for 1930-48 are from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on building permits issued and Federal construction contracts awarded 
which, from 1946, have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. 


Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag between 
permit issuance and the’start of construction. These influences were negligible prior to 1945. 

eee poss units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other temporary 
units. a 

-2Urban and rural nonfarm classifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930-48, 
on 1940 Census. Preliminary. 


PERMIT VALUATION PER NEW PRIVATELY’ FINANCED DWELLING UNIT AUTHORIZED IN 
URBAN AREAS! 
(This ‘table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given type, but 


does show change in the permit valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Does not 
include land costs.) 


Average permit valuation per new 


Index numbers (1942-1946 = 100) of permit 


welling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit in— 
All Multi- All Multi- 
types 1-family | 2-family | family types 1-family | 2-family | family 
of struc- struc- struc- of struc- struc- struc- 
struc- tures tures tures struc- tures tures tures 
tures 2 8 tures 2 3 
OPER sis nid ibe $4,139 $4,294 $3,433 $3,583 111.9 111.6 104.5 
MOR hate ays, « 4,916 5,110 4,236 3,804 132.9 132.8 128.9 ty 
he) Gate 5,744 6,000 4,519 4,949 155.2 155.9 137.6 158.4 
OS ie oe are 6,631 6,994 4.9! 5,68 179.2 181.7 152.2 181.8 
MOSO ests. 6,475 6,881 5,008 5,522 175.0 178.8 152.5 176.7 
1OB0!,. Ss. . 7,290 7,773 5,380 5,588 197.0 202.0 163.8 178.8 


ipwelling units for which building permits were issued in all urban places, includin: 
new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue mikeine pentiecmene 
data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the table above, cover homebuilding 
only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city proper; they cover all units 
temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing cover only permanent dwell- 
ings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the volume of new home- 
pee eemstly sleet ege ie ore PORES a8 in ioe case = — arm housing, since the building- 
erm ata have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag between permit ‘i 
Btart of construction, Urban classification is based on 1940 Congas . 4 Bavent, Bed aes 


2Tncludes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores, { 
Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. | 
4Preliminary. I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF URBAN DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED1 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 


Year i Multi- Multi- ; 
Alltypes of| 1-family | 2-family family 1-family | 2-family family 
structures) structures|structures?/structures’| structures|structures?|structures? , 

(OF 5 5 Se aes 160,526 136,157 9,050 15,319 84.8 

PAG io Wusiels « sisieves 528,505 448,434 24,326 55,745 84.8 a6 106 

DH AVERSS, <eoVava> « 508,145 394,911 34,091 79,14 aa 6.7 15.6 

LS Oe 531,293 393,712 37,010 100,571 74.1 7.0 18.9 

TAU ele eas anos 607,480 414,395 27,485 165,600 68.2 4.5 27.3 2 

Ct 830,506 624,848 5,584 170,074 75.2 4.3 20.5 


iDwelling units for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awar 
places, including an estimate of new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban piameniee ap: so 
issue building permits. These data on city dwelling units. unlike the data'on nonfarm housing in the 
table above, cover homebuilding on in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the cit 
proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housi . 
cover only permanent dwellings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent ine 
volume of new homebuilding actually started during the month, as in the case of nonfarm housin . 
since the building-permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag between ermie 
issuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census, af 

2Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. . 

8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 


4Preliminary. } 
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_ PERMIT VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF BUILDING! 
(index Numbers, 1942-45100) 


All 
Fou 


building 
struction 


1Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 


Permit 
yaluation 
in thousands 


Index 
no, 


New residential New Oe 
buildi 


uilding* ding tions and repairs 
Permit Permit Permit 

valuation | Index|. valuation | Index] valuation | Index 

in thousands! no. |in thousands! no. |in thousands} no. 
3 663,160 66.0 $ 827,614 88.5 $ 476,139 114.4 
2,513,789 250.2 1,458,602 156.0 771,023 185.2 
2,957,455 294.3 1,713,489 183.3 892,404 214.3 
3,600,295 358.3 2,367,940 253. 1,004,549 241.3 
,050,336 403.1 2,408,445 257.6 937,493 225.2 
6, 190, 381 616.0 3) 127, 769 334.5 aA 090; 142 261.8 


Additions. altera- 


including an estimate “of building undertaken in some small Wes places that do not issue building 


permits. 


2Includes value of hotels, byte vs tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 


8Preliminary. 


INDEXES OF THE VALUATION 


BY CLASS: OF CONSTRUCTION1 
Indexes (monthly average 1935-39 = 100) 


All building 
construction 


OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, 


New residential 


building? 


New nonresiden- 
tial building 


Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs 
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1Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
including an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
permits. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives to data obtained from 
all reporting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year to almost 2,500 in 1941; figures 
for 1942 onward were eee by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
all urban areas. , 


2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 


cities to estimate for 


8Preliminary. 


REVISED ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED 


STATES BY YEARS, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
L915. ys 3,262/|1921..-.. 6,004||1927..... 12,034 aaa bye rs 2,879||1939..... 8,198|/1945..... 5,633% 
1916.2... 3,849//1922..... 7,647//1928..... 11,641|/1934,.... 3,72C||1940..... 8,682}/1946..... 12/000. 
rT A kee 4,569}41923..... 9,332/11929. 2... 10,793}/1935..... 4,232|/1941...., 11,957//1947...., 16,627 
1928027 5,118) ¥924..... 10,407||1930..... 8,741||1936..... 6,497||1942..... 14,075}|1948,.... 21,57. 
1919, 6,296}/1925..... 11,439]|1931..... 6,427||1937..... 6,999||1943..... 8,301//1949..... 22.594 
1920..... 6,749||1926..... 12,082]|1932..... 3,538/|1938..... 6,980)|1944.. 22. 5,259 || 19501 . 27,715 
Tapreliminary. 
= c * e ® e 
. Dwelling Units in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Census (April 1, 1950 preliminary) 
Dwelling units Dwelling units Dwelling units 
State - State SSE Ee ee State |—— rr 
1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 
846,842 708,043 311,692 260,659 715,418) pede 485 
241,125 691,322 500,1 526,482 
575,698 1,408,797} 1,221,252 
3,608,644 1,979,994} 1,519,378 
438,297 21,270 773,04 
614,075 610,249 557,246 
97,002 1,269,772| 1,140,493 
234,734 95,184 77,443 
961,084 417,305 387,368 
966,896 57,457 36,770 
189,601 192,031 158,044 y 
2,679,283 1,509,402] 1,223,887 # 
1,233,441 199,964 145,642 544,477 459,725 
814,622 4,651,857| 4,032,460 1,063,118 897,719 
626,087 ,059,335 820,888 93,242 76,868 
821,271 176,6' 162,881 —|- 
779,851 619/233 2,416,356! 1,977,693 U. S... 146,151,170) 37,325,470 
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; Geologic Eras | 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
prcoped: by geologists into. three great classes— 
sedimentary, and metamorphic, 
igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
d or below water, are known as extrusive rocks: 
those which have hardened from molten ma 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
Tocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, voleanic ash and other fragmental materials 


_. thrown out from volcanoes. 


Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 
The sediment may consist (1) of rock 


Source: United States tee pe Survey 


sandstone, shale, conglomerate; (2) of 
Ttemains or products of animals and plants tien 
form certain estones and coals; (3) of 
products of chemical action or evaporation tha 
form salt, sum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture of 
these materials. A characteristic feature of sedi- 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known as 
bedding or stratification: It is from the order of 
‘succession of the sedimentary rocks and that of 
their contained fossils that the 
of historical geol have been deduced. 
Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone such 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com- 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 


(eolian). morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form | ite and marble. 
Era and Length)Period and Length Epoch Characteristic Life 
Quaternary. Recent “Age of man.” Animals and plants of mod- 
1,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or ern types. ~~ 
Cenozoic. Glacial. ) 
(Recent Life.) : a 
75,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.”’ Possible first appear- 
Miocene. ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
Tertiary. Oligocene. modern mammalian stocks. Marine and non- 
i 74,000,000 yrs. Eocene. marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
Paleocene and.development of highest orders of plants. 
Cretaceous. Late “A ” 
ge of reptiles.’ Rise and culmination of 
55,000,000 yrs. Early huge land reptiles Giingseura). Kirat ap. 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Late Facial tmesoee Ge alnpodie Warnes 
‘ 4 ephalopods - dominant 
(intermediate 35,000,000. yrs. Middle. among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
125,000:000 : g invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
VOU, yrs. Tassie Tate ing plants, Including palms and hardwood 
35,000,000 yrs. Middle. trees appear in abundance in early Creta- 
arly. ceous. 
Permian. “Age of amphibians.’ Origin of reptiles. In- 
30,000,000 yrs. sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
Carboniferous. Pennsylvanian. among.plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
60,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. Farliest cone-bearing trees. 
Devonian. Late. “Age of fishes.’’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
40,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Culmination of brachiopods rise 
Early. of land plants, and origin of amphibians. 
Paleozoic. 
(Old Life) Silurian, Late. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
300,000,000 yrs, 30,000,000° yrs. Middle. fishes and of reef-building corals. First land 
Early. plants. 
Ordovician. Late. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
60,000,000 yrs. Meg. the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 
arly. i 
~ Cambrian. Late. First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
80,000,000 yrs. Middle. brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
Early. of land animals. Algae abundant. ~ 
Proterozoic. 
(Primordial Life),| Pre-Cambrian. First life that has left record. Algae and 
1,500,000, 000yrs. +- problematica, 


Seven Wonders of 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has been removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has-a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
of the Euphrates such works created stupendous ad- 
miration among the ancients. No trace of them 
remains, 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 


the Ancient World 


set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It - was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. ; 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor, 
In 1949 the island was the site of conferences be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian representatives. Erected 
about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown down by 
an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the ground 
many years it was cut up for junk. The legend that 
it stood astride the channel leading into the port 
at ose io yout foundation. : 

ros a exandria—A lighthouse 
island of Pharos outside the Ort of Reside a 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’’ A fire was kept burning on top. 


It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 


an. earthquake 1375 A.D. 


| 


Size of the Earth—The earth is considered as a ; 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 
24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area: 196,950,312 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude 
at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density is 5.527): 6,600,572,400,- 
000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: si ; 
tillion, 600 quintillion, 572 quadrillion, 400 trillion. 
- Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, 
11,500,000 sa. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sq. mi.? 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 
Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, 
3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 

Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 
Africa is 5,000 mi. N. to S. Europe is °2,400 mi. 
N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. South America is 4,600 
mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. to W. North America is 
4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. E. to W (figures are 
approximations), Fertile regions occupy 33,000,000 
sq. a: steppes 19,000,000 sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 


Age began about 1,000,000 
years ago. Ice covered one-sixth of the land, in- 
cluding Canada, part of U. S., Scandinavia. Prob- 
“able reasons for-changes: rise of continental 
masses; chariges in atmosphere; changes in solar 
radiation. The receding ice in the Arctic creates 
glaciers. 

Ocean Characteristics—The oceans were formed 
when vaporized water in the atmosphere (formed 
by oxygen and hydrogen combining) cooled and fell 
into the oceanic basins. Continents have lost 
-— ground by continental creep, through gravity and 
pressure, and by silt carried down by rivers. 

A large ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
’ and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 

West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
| Antarctica is joined to South "America by a ridge, 
» the South Antilles Arc, upon which are situated 
. South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. 

Salt in the ocean is fairly uniform, the average 
| is 35 parts of salt to 1,000 parts water. Pure water 
. (free of particles) is blue. Light is reflected by 
suspended particles, blends with blue and pro- 
duces green water. Sound travels faster in water 
than in air, hence submarine sound signals are 
» often used by-lighthouses and light ships. 

i The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. The deepest place is believed to be 
in the Mindanao Trench in the Philippines Archi- 
pelago (Cape Johnson Deep) where a sounding of 
34,440 feet was obtained by the U.S.S. Cape John- 
son, July 14, 1945, in latitude 10°27’ N., longitude 


Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longi- 
fude 81° 05’, The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’ 

The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 49° 23’ 04.5” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.6”, 

The easternmest land is -West Quoddy Head, 
near Eastport, Me,, in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 
44° 49’, 

Cape Alaya, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
Océan to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 

From the south point of Texas due north to the 
49th paraliel, the distance is 1,598 miles. From 


Area, Boundaries 


Area 
Continental United States, 3,022,387 square miles; 
‘ (and area, 2,977,128 sauare miles); total, including 
Territories and Possessions (597,236 square miles), 
| 3,619,623 square miles. 


Boundaries and Dependencies 


H The United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 
It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
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Size of the Earth; Depths of the Oceans 


Source: U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Areas and Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


14,048 
13'002 
953 
a8 
Mediterranean. . 688 
Be EH cr a5 4,714 
Sea o: Okhotsk : 9,807, 2,749 
East China Sea............ 482,317 oy 
ELRUSOMABEY 3, 60s oo Sea cae 475,79 
Ses-of JAAN . 50s ste 389,074 4,429 
Andaman Sé@..456. 5.5% 50. 307,954) 2,854 
Bieri seas) ene ok ay 222,124) 308 
Benet she ees ne att 169,073 1,611 
PAC Oe ih ck sgn Mey ee 3,050 180 
Persian Git so Sons co wae oe 92,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence 1,815 417 
English ero & ‘Trish Sea. 68,919 190 
Gulf of California...:...... 62,625) 2,667 
Bass Strate 7 eee 2 28,880 230 
Hydrosphere. . 139,405,199 12,451 
(Including adjacent seas) 
Pacific. 69,374,182) 13,215 
Atlantic. 41,105, 436 10,932 
ndian 28,925, * 12,785 


126° 36’ E. A sounding of 35,400 ft. was reported 
by the German cruiser Emden April 29, 1927, in 
latitude 9° 41’ 18” N., tongitude 126° 50’ 50” E. 

In July, 1950, Dr. H. H. Hess, Princeton Univ., 
and M. W. Buell, Jr., U. S. Hydrographic office, 
verified the depth of 34,440 ft., the Cape Johnson 
Deep, off Mindanao, 40 mi. N. of Emden Deep, and 
questioned accuracy of the Emden record, as pro- 
duced with inexact instruments. 


The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 


of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at Lat. 19° 36’, long. 68° 20’ 30” 
W., Lat. 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific 30,930; in the South Atlantic 
26,575; and in the Antarctic Ocean 14,274 ft. 

As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,400 ft: 
below sea-level, and the highest mountain, Mt. 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range of 
64,541 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom of the 
sea and the top of the land. 

An undersea mountain, rising from 9,500 ft. below 
sea level to 132 ft. pelow, was reported Aug., 1950, 
by the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service vessel John 
N. Cobb, 280 mi. west of the Columbia river. 


Limits of Continental United States 


West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
mately 2,013 miles. m 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. 

The geographic center of the United States is in 
eee County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 


and Dependencies 


Columbia. This is called for convenience in refer- 
ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
ous areas are the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii: 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also is trustee, by man- 
date of the United Nations, of 625 islands in the 


“west Pacific. The.islands, formerly held by Japan 


include -the 
Marianne, 


under League of Nations mandates, 
Admiralty, Bonin, Caroline, Gilbert. 
Marshall, Paulau. and Volcano chains. 


Highest at Lowest Continental aiieides Meee 
Source: National Geographical Society. (Asterisk represents revised records.) , 
~ Ele- | Below 
, Highest Point vation ; Lowest Point SeaLevel 
Continents q € n reso) thee 
(ae ~|Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet......... 29,002 |Dead Sea, Palestine, 1,286 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentina. . a) 23,082" Ses levels. 506s hele GAS Aas 
North America.| Mount McKinley, Alaska*.-.. 269 |Death Valley. California: 2 
SRTTAC RN 6. oh is. bu Kibo (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika .:| 19,565 |Libyan Desert........ 43 
Europe. EA -.|Mount Elbrus, Conran. Ee pr: ay ea 18,481 Caspian Sea, U.S.S.R. 4 
Ant: ount Markham, name i re 
acraia ....|Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales. 7,305 |Lake Eyre, South Australia. 39 


Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; ere 980; Asia. 
Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctica, 6,000. 
“One, mile in mountain elevation is equivalent to a distance of 800 to 1,000 miles in latitude in its 
effect on vegetation. 
Greatest ocean depth, north of Island of Mindanao—Cape Johnson Deep—34, 440 feet. See Depths 
of he Oceans, page 453. 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet Name Place | Feet 


piety pay IRE 


McKinley* »..|Alaska |20,269||Williamson........|Calif. - |14,384||/Liberty Cap!.....:|/Wash. |14,112 
an. ig aii , (Can. >. |19,850])La Plata.......... Golo.. |14,3401/ Pikes... 3.4552. Colo. {14,110 
Citlaltepec Uncompahgre...... Colo. 4,306||/Kit Carson.......- Colo. * 
(Orizaba) . ex. |18,700}|Crestone.......... o. |14,291})Windom.......... Colo. {14,084 
PST OUONIAS 7. cc eae Alaska |18,008||Lincoln........... Colo. 14,284 WB. etuan eicteeas Colo. 14,079 
Popoeatepetl. . 32. | Mex. | 27,887))/Grays: oo... gees Colo. |14,274}\Snowmass........ Colo. 14,077 
ztaccihuatl....... Mex. {17,343]|Torrey’s.......... Colo. |14,264 eanse 8 ao 14,070 
Woraker.%,...... Alaska |17,317||Evans. ».......... Colo. |14,260 CLT. fot, Hepes Colo. |14,070 
AAPG lal ct. oa aie « Can. |17,150)|Castle. -.........- Colo. |14,259]}|Columbia........: Colo. 4 
BSE tn eo 0's Can. |17,130|/}Quandary.........|/Colo. {14,256 ht..........|Colo. m 
2 1 . 116,439 anes Pe a Sans Colo, |14,255)/Split............. Calif. }14,051 
ch). ae Alaska |16,420]|Sill............... 14,254||Red Cloud........ Colo. |14,050 
(Shot fo) {Oe ee Alaska |16,208 Palisade bees -|Calif, 14,254 Palisade hitdeile). ‘|Calif. {14,049 
Blackburn........ Alaska |16,140/|Mt. Wilson....... ‘olo. Nauheampatepetl 
LU ae See Can. {15,880 ele too cont OE tee Colo. (Perote 14,048 
eee e Wai oié epee Alaska |15,700}|White. ........... Calif. 14,046 
Fairweather....... Alaska |15,300||Shavano.......... Colo. 14,044 
15,016]}|Cameron..,...... Colo. 14,042 
14,950||Nevado de learn Mex. 14,037 
14,850]|Princeton, .|C ,032 
1026 
14,025 
14,025 
14,020 
14,020 
,018 
TS ee a 14,010 
abe eiey 4 2 ‘olo. 4, 
14,400}|Crestone Needle. ..|Colo. R Alaska 14; 005 
14,399]|Maroon..........|Colo. 4,126 i 14,003 
14/390||Baldy, Old... 2... : Colo. 14,000 
iLiberty Cap-144 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 1%’ mile southwest. 
2Formally known as Wilson Peak. 
SOUTH. AMERICA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet ||° Peak Country Feet 
Aconeagua, Argentina. ..../23,081)|Cachi, aha eto) he ee 22,047||Ampato, Peru......2..... 20,669 
Tilampu, Bolivia.......... 23,012||Jerupaja*, Per 21,758]|Chimborazo, Ecuador. .... 20,577 
Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 22,703 Incahuasi, A Teeniaaachsie: 21,719||Salcantay, Peru.......... + $20,551 
Tilimani, Bolivia.......... 22,579||Coropuna, Perw........ ... 21,696||Huancarhuas, Peru........ 20,531 
Bonete, Argentina......... 22,546||Galin, Argentina*........ 21,654||Huandoy, Peru........... 20,525 
Ojos del Salado, Argentina- Bl Muerto, Argcntine-Gille 21,457||Mejicana, Argentina... ... 20,505 
Chile .. , /22,539||Nacimiento, Argentina... . .|21,302 Pumasillo, Peru... j.....05 20,492 
Tufpungato, ‘Argentina-— Cabaray, Bolivia*....,.... 2t,227||\Pular, Chile... o6 i... nes 20,423 
08 AIG Ree ee 22,310||Toro, Argentina-Chile..._. 207 932||Chani, Argentina. ..,...../20,341 
Pissis, Argentina.......... 22,2441|/Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina- Ausangate, Peru.......... 20,187 
Sajama, Bolivia......:.... 22,244 Ohile tots, thru hk Ate 20,853||Condoriri, Bolivia......... 20,029 
Mercedario, Argentina... . . 22,21,1||Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile. . |20,768||Nevada, Argentina-Chile.. ‘|207023 
pant ap peru. freed 33'183 AS a a Argentina-Chile*. Sees Antofalia, Argentina....... 20,013 
ocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. 2|\Solimana, Peru........... 20, armolejo, Argen - . 
Liullaillaco, Argentina-C Thile 22, ‘057 Céndor, Argentina Relate 20,669 i qentipg Sapeb ie 
EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Peak Feet 
Alps Dent Blanche. .. ./14,318 Pyrenees Caucasus 
Mont Blanc*..... 15,781||Grand Combin,, . .}14,163]|Aneto*.......... mitecn Asia) ‘is 
Monte Rosa (high- * POSRtSL: ciAeeer ace brus.....2..... 481 
est peak of group)|15,216 Finsteraarborn*, . .|14,022 Perdido Dekh ‘Pad 58.2% 7,05 
i) eel 14.941||Aletschhorn*...,. 13,763) \ienemalé........ Shkara. . ++. -|17,037 
Weisshorn........ 14'803||Jungfrau......... TEE aire gk oan Tam... tp eRe 
Matterhorn*..... 14,692||Ménoh........... 13,468||Montealm*, ..... Tetnuld,...7 2777 |8°938 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 
Mountains and Country Feet ||Mountains and Country| Feet 


Mountains and Country] Feet 


Kilimanjaro (2 peaks), aso, Toppen, New eau, British 
Tanganyika Guineas eed. teeta eet pee wheat : ‘ a ».. {13,451 
ha Lk koa ea 19,565 withelmis, New Guinea.. se te: 0 
Mawenzi.-.......... 17,564 -|15, 
Kenya, Kenya Colony..... 17,040 
Ruwenzori (Margherita), Buahit; Ethiop EBs AE 142797 Kerintji, p 
Carstenss Toppen, New Falling bs Icinkpatnek, tithe “ie ,600]|Cook, con vate eek lige et) 
; Bush, Antare ce. CEN 4,000||Pico de Teide, Tenerife... 4 
Guinea*, cove. vas. -.116,506)/Poubkai, Morocco . ie fe olde Pn tree 


1921135665! Koscinska, Australia. , 


‘World isos tshiden, Asia Gan United Sethe 


ASIA 

Peak Country Feet Peak ’ Country Feet 
WOMGTORE, oc on thas eee ah Nepal-Tibet...... 29,002 ||Minya Konka, .. China 24,9) 
K2, Mt. Godwin Aaisten.. |In dias Rie de eae 28,250 )|Kula Kangri*.,......... Tibet-U.S.S.R....|24,78 
Kanehenjunga*......... Nepal-Sikkim._...}28,166||Stalin'Peak*..... 0.2... SS SUR Ae a le :/24'590 
17 EG a ee” ...|Nepal-Tibet...... 27,790||Pobedy Peak*.... 0.0... faye tea S.S.R. |24, 
PNA. ont oo te a SP INODAl Ao 28 os ioe 2' Muztagh Ata........... Sinkiang......... 4,388 
Nanga Parbat EAN 22 RRO Sie Gs Aling Kasierh \). 8. 258 i LIDOh... cy Tn ae 00 
Anapurna* Pe Meath. MINEDOL Sts bee : Chomo Ehari*........, Reet State 3,996, 
STOSITEFDI UM ate 2 ea TOCIA.. yee eh WUE CGY oe ee os ered inklang........, 123/890) 
Gosainthan*®............ TAbSb. fase Gees 289||Gauri Sankar*,.... Fade Nepal tibet See 23,4 
CRNA Se 0 Fhe aise ee PENG, NS ee TINUED at oes a TOC ai tek = ae 23,410 
Masherbrum..-......... q PALM I, Meta ce Ue Nepal ing ee 23,399 
Nanda Devi. ..¢.......-: “| Lenin Peak... 1777.77 U.S Ret oe : 123,382 
FUSKAD OBI: neice es he. .-|25,550|/Kangto*..........., Age ees Sievata 23,258 
Kamett. .... ; : ‘ Nyenchentangihna*,.. .. io) Tibets-.e 0. ee 23,255 
Namceha Barwa. . Lombo Kangra, . RF 
Gurla Mandhata. Khan Tengri*.. 
Ulugh eines aioe Mt. een, 
Tirieh Mir... : Seis Demavend..., 
Kungur......:..-.4..... : -|25,146||Ararat..... 


Highest and Tear Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point Ap- 
\ State | Eleva- Mean 
Name Name County tion |Eley. 
Alabama.......- Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407}Gulf of Mexico].......... Sealev.: 500 
Siccsess ce | Mount McKinley’..|..0.....c0eres 20,257|Pacitic Ocean. Sag Bee 22) /Sealev.t...... 
Arizona. ........ {Humphreys ear .|Coconino......} 12,655{Colorado R....| Yuma... .. . 100) 4,106 
Blue Mountain.....}Polk-Scott..... Ouachita R. Ashley- 
Magazine Mountain] Logan. . . Union.... 55 650 
.|Mount Whitney. ...|Inyo-Tulare . eath Valley.. pore Sani —280/ 2,900 
Cerro Galera,....-. Carib. Sea 
Mount Elbert...... 


+) Tent eytownic ns 2. 2. N 


Mauna Kea e 
Borah Peak. . Snake R......|Nez Perce. 
Charles Moun 241| Mississippi R..|Alexander.. 
Greensfork Top. Ohio R....... Vanderb’ g. 


.| North pounaees « 
.|West boundary 


Driscoll Mountain. 


Maine..... ill1)|Mount Katahdin... /|Piscataquis. .: 
Maryland.,..... Backbone Mountain|Garrett....... 
Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock....|Berksbire...... 
Michigan....... ~|Porcupine Mount'ns Geneon > 
Minnésota....... Misquah Hills...... KK. . 
Mississippi. . . ....| Woodall Mountain. . 
Missouri...... --|Taum Sauk M’t’n. ./Iton.......... 
Montana........ Granite Peak... .../Park.......+. 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county .jBanmer........ 
Nevada. .-../..-. Boundary Peak.... 4) seein Zoe 
New Hampshire. .}Mt. Washington... 
New Jersey...... High Point. ....... 
New Mexico..... Wheeler Peak...... 

Mount Marcy,..... 


.|Mount Mitchell : 
.|Black Butte... ‘ z i 
,|Campbell Hill = ; hi a icnoweioes ;|Hamilton -: 


33 
.|Black Mesa, . oh bese Curtain 300) 1,300 
Mount-Hood.....<;|Clackamas-H.R.| 11.245) Pacific Ocean .|...,...... ea ley.| 3,300 
Mt. Davis ......../Somerset......| 3,213)Delaware R...].......... Phe Pa 5 

Cerro de Punta..,..|Ponce.........| 4,389)Atlantic Ocean/.,........ ea lev.|,....- 
Jerimoth Hill......}Providence....} | $12/Atlantic Ocean/........ .-|Sea ley. 200 

.|Lata Peak..,......|/Tau Island....} 3,050/Pacific Ocean..|.........++ Seaijley.|...... 
South Carolina...|Sassafras Mountain .|Pickens........}] 3,560)Atlantic Ocean}.......... pee ley. 350 
South Dakota....|Harney Peak... ..- 962) 2,200 
Tennessee....... Clingmans Dome ., ,jSevier..... 5642 Mississipp! R.. Shelby... foc 182 900 
WewasSa tae. hs reculupe Peak... weeee-| 8,751/Guif of Mexico}.......... Sea ley.| 1,700 
Oita. «++ +o./Hings Peak......../Duchesne...... 13,498|Beaverd’m Ck. Washingt'n} 2,000) 6,100 
Vermont......% " (Meunt Mansfield... We vtis cis sre 4/393 LakeChampi’n|Franklin.. 95; 1,000 
Virginia.....:.... Mount Rogers. ..-- 5,720| Atlantic Ocean].......... :|Seéa lev. $50 
Virgin Islands....|Crown Mt......- fie 1,550| Atlantic Ocean|.......-... Sea lev.|...... 
Washington..... Mount oped ue ee PE TELCO ye tiigletale la 14,408) Pacific Ocean.}.....:..-. Sea ley.| 1,700 

West Virginia... aire Knob......- 4,860/ Potomac R....|Jefferson. 240} 1,50 
bid ee rete S Rib Mt. ara ae e seeds 7940 Lake Michigan Per oe, 81) 1,050 
wo PR tee yannett Peak. ea Fremont...... 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook.. 3,100) 6,700 
0.8. ae Alaska).|Mount Whitney.... rb re, Cal | 14, "495 Death Valley..|/Inyo, Gat.” -280| 2,500 


The highest point in the West indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,301 ft.). 


New Ascents of Mount Everest and Mount McKinley 

r tain climbers, Dr. Chas. | ton Museum of Science, completed in July, 1951. 
Fe eee ee ee add Mal, H.W. Tilman, | the first ascent from the West to the top of Mt. 
bs McKinley, Alaska, 20,270 it oe etitherto the north- 
Englishman, reported climbing over 18,000 ft. on rier) Se tia parrot etait tatedernnes 
the hitherto unexplored South face of Mount. Ever- hepeghe ee abs “a nae age AS Ntee iacier 7,650 
est, world’s ae, out eit ae 0. ae Ft, ait. and Li hese foet from a base each at 10,- 
bers of a party led by Oscar ouston, New York,-| 090 ft., alt., establishing shelters at 13,000, 16,000 
N. ¥., they started from a monastery 13,000 ft. up | and 18,200 ft. up. The first 3 men ascended ftom. 
on the Nepal side and made numerous photo-| July 4’to July 10. The lowest temperature was 2 
graphs. Maj. Tilman led an expedition on the | below zero. Participating were Boston Museum of 
North side in 1938. Science, University of Denver, University of Alaska, 
Right men led by Bradford Washburn. dir:, Bos- | assisted by U. S. Army and U.S. Geological Survey. 
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Area in 
Square 
iles 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


Name 


Location _ 
Ownership 
land only... 


Madeiras 
(Portngal) . . 


Martha’s Vine- 


(Spain)..... 

Corfu (Greece) 
Corsica 

(France).... 


Crete (Greece). 

oo iand only. .; Cyprus(Gt.Br.j| 3°572||  _Oahu......! 

Patrick... Nantucket, Dod 
ce of i ~ Mass., total 
Ales... 2: 13,736 land only... 

Somerset... .. 9,594|| Newfoundland| |. || Rhodes, ete.)}_ 1,035)! islands)... . . 

uuth- = | ||}. (Canada)...| 44,404); Rhodes..... 
ampton.:... 16,350 
Se ne.| 1sibe 

Heiberg. ,58all “St. Helena) yf 7 ol Br). J+. 

a Vistorla..--=-| 80340)| (Gt, Br). ial 259I] gaMals cas 

(9) 
ERS R- (Gt. Br.).... Sicily (Italy) . 
shands Tierra del PACIFIC 
Josef 

oe aaa 7,050 Fuego (Chile OCEAN 

Novaya onal satinays .s <ee 

poem Sane eed a) ; 

rangel..... ‘ EA| ||. Adak...-.- ; 
Svalbard aS (excluding 
(Norway)...| 24,095 (Denmark) G aes 
Nordost Gotland + culthen oy) ARR are eet oll ns cr ge ee 
Landet... 5,792 (Sweden) 
Vest Spits- 
bergen....| 15,251 CARIBBEAN 
ATLANTIC A 

OCEAN Antigua (Gt |) 9). 2-1)" Garolines'. oly mee Pe emda eee 

Anticosti... .. 3,043 hia 

Ascension Barhandos po hl. he Beare ye ess 
(Gt. Br.).... 34 (Gt. Br.) 

Azores CUDA ies mictest 
(Portugal)... 888 Isleof Pines.| 1,180}) sere}... 

ie ae is 66.2 “2.0 
299 errs 
lands) ...33... 
4,375|| Aruba 
(Nether- 
19.3 lands)...... 
Dominica 
NES 2,894 (Gt. Br.).... ieee 
Guadeloupe 
629 (France) .... 
atets 783 Hispaniola East Indies 67 

Cape Breton (Haiti and Bali (Indo- 115,600 
(Canada)... 3,970 Dominican mesiay oes 178 | 

Cape Verdes Republie)...| 30,025}; Bismarck 40,420 
(Portugal) . . 1,557 Jamaica Archipel- 36,537 

Faeroes (Gt. Br.).... 4,404 »759 
(Denmark). . 540 Martinique |. — || Br.)........) 19,2001) Negros. .\-.. 4,906 

Falklands France). . 380 : see} 4,550 
(Gt. Br.).... 4,618]| Puerto Rico New Ireland. Panay...... » 4,446 

British Isles 7, 3.) me 8,4B57/© Borneo” = | S38 hee Samar eee 5,050 
8 Great Tobago t 

Britain Pee a. 116 is (U.S.S.R.)..| 28,597 

(mainiand) . . 4,186|| Trinidad (Gt. Santa Cata- 
Channelislands A Br) a ands 1,863  aeeo gla 74 

5 Virgins (U.S. B 
1.99 wins ¢ 4 Miade | aan Oks Peer QL 1,209 
2,662|| INDIAN : 76 
SE salah 67 OCEAN Indonesia) . . N. Z. Samoa, 1,138 
31,839 Andamans Moluccas Solomons (Gt. 

Treland (Gt. Br.) 2,508 Br., Austri.).| 16,500 
(republic)...| 26,601 25,332) Ceram.... 3, Guadalcanal ; 
Northern . agascar Gt. Br. 2,500 

Ireland... 5,238 (France)....} 228,642 (Indonesia, 

Man.. ; 221 Mauritius Australia), . ; 402 

Orkneys 376 (Gt. Br.).... 716||® Sumatra 

Sollifes....... 6.3 Réunion (Indonesia)... 26,215 

Shetlands... , 551 (France) 969|/ Timor (Indone- 

WARY caiais'. ss 147 Seychelles sla, Port)...{. 13,000}/| Bry... 269 

1 Greenland (Gt. Br) ssc. 156 Indonesian 
(Denmark)..| 827,300|/| Zanzibar | — || ‘Timor...... 12,408 

Teeland....... 39,69 (Gt. Br.).... 640. 

Long Island, Pemba J 
N.Y. total. . 1,723 (Qt. Br)... oy 380 ‘ 


Australia, sometimes classed as 


2,948,366 square miles. 


When’ island name is indented one space it is part of a group or sub- 
above, Small figure to the left of island name shows rank amo: 
Some islands have not been surveyed accurately; 

Islands in minor waters: Manhattan 
(173 acres), (U. S.), New Yor 


pore Strait. 


Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), lagoon 
area 2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 
square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Brit 


Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain) lagoon area 84 Square miles, land area 1, 


an island, is ohe of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


group named immediately 
ng the world’s ten largest islands. 


in such cases estimated areas are shown. 
(22.24 square miles), Staten 


k harbor; Isle Royale (U, S.), (209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; Pen- 
ang (110 square miles), (Gt, Br.), Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles). B binge 


(57 square miles), and Governors 
(Gt. Br.), Singa- 


area 280 square miles, land 
Square miles, land area 4.3 


ain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 Square miles; 


7 square miles. 
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Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: National Geographic Bociety 
River Outflow ri Cath 
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The Bio de ta Pista is the estuary formed by the Paranda and Uruguay Hivers. 


Tiver besins—Amazon 
> Le Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei ( 
493); Yangize (629. 


is 


aoe Somes ee ae ae Lemeetee Siok tose tee Sake of. Minnceia. The St Lawrence is viewed 


. 42. crossed ihe Thames river 2t London on 2 wire 


*ims of an inch thick. He moved from 
She South i 


Sank in 2% minutes. 


——eeEEEOw 


es 2s san ee > 
ington|fudson River, 

: New York City 

SY epee Sound at: 

‘ he Narrows. . 

land. |San Fran. Bay... 

E. Riv., N. ¥.C. 


George 


"4 bagsador....... 
= Daiawars River.... 


Bear Mountain... 


(West_Point).. 
(aa E. Riv., N. Y. 
i Na 


Lion's Gate... 
Mid-Hudson. . 


Manhattan 

‘friborough....... : 4 Ny E 
Thousand Islands. ./St. Lawrence Riv. 
Willamette.......- Portland, Ore. .. 
Bristol-Portsmouth.| Mount Hope Bay 
nen isles... Eggemo ee in 


Re eet . Lawrence Riv. 
Ohio River........ Cincinnati...... 


ONES ve se ee ee Manpini, Mex... 
Wheeling... 0... Ohio River. .... 
Anthony Wayne... 


Maumee River, 
OIG. ose 

Waldo-Hancock, .. 

Bettendorf, Towa... 


ondout.... 
South LOth 8 


revere 


Sa roe Kill van Kull 
New York City’ 


$62||Henry Hudson Arch Baran River, 


New York City 


burgh, P 
Connecticut River. |Middletown, 


River -- 4] — |’. > -}}¥aquina Bay...,.- 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. Colorado River. ...|Ariz.-Calif.. .... 
Cantilever Cuyahoga River... 
Quebec........... St. Lawrence Eads (Miss. River).|St. Louis....... 
VER ss ateals Washington....... Harlem River, 
Queensferry.’...... Firth of Forth, New York City 
Scotland. .... .|Chesapeake and 
Longview......... Columbia River, Delaware Canal 
Washington... High Bridge....... Harlem River, 
Queensboro. .....-. EB, Riv,, N.Y. C. Rebuilt 1931) New York City 1848. 
Carquinez........ Crockett, Calif. . - 
Cooper River...... Charleston, 8, C. Simple Truss 
Natchez, Miss... . i River Metropolis, Ill.....|Ohio River. .... 1917 
Blue Water High- Ohio 1928 
a SAR aeiog * 1923 
- Baton Rouge, La... Henderson, Ky....}Ohio River...., 1933 
Greenville, Miss. . . Mississippi River. .|St. Louis....... 1918 
Brownville, Nebr...|Missourl River. . 1917 
Vicksburg, Miss. . .| Mississippi River Castleton 
Owensboro, Ky... .|Ohio River. .... (two spans) } 1924 
Monongahela....., Pittsburgh, Pa.. Ohio River. 1889 
2nd St. Louisville 1896 
Bane {Ohio River. .... 
Seattle, Wash Lake Washington 1927 
Ship Canal... Vertical Lift 
Rip Van Winkle. ..|Hudson River, Buzzards Bay... .|Cape Cod Canal. 1935 
Catskill. ..... Burlington, N. J.. .| Delaware River. 1931 
eA Ohio River. .... Harry 8. Truman. .|Missouri River. . 1945 
Dahlgren, Va.-Mor- Martinez, Calif..../Suisun Bay..... 1930 
gantown, Md....|Potomac, River. Jacksonville, Fla... 1941 


2Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; thr 


of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


ee 

2American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) ®Rebuilt in 1898. 

‘Longest hingeless arch span in the world’’—Engineering News-Record, January 15, 1942. 

5SThe vertical lift span has a horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 


clearances ranging from 48° to 512.2 feet: 


The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, 
has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the 
world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. 
continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. 
The total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total 
length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. 

The $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a 
link in the Belt Parkway system of New York 
City and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to 
anchorage with 4 main span of 2,300 feet; entire 
length, including approaches, 7,140 feet. 

The $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge crosses the 
portal of the harbor of San Francisco. Its towers 
are 746 feet. tall. The center span clears water by 
920 feet. It is 4,200 feet in length and is the longest 


single span in the world, ’ 

‘The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge in New York 
City consists of 2 suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. 
channel span and 705 ft. side spans over the Hast 
River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 
Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed truss 
Spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 


350 ft,; plate girder viaduct structure in Queens 
on Wards and Randalls Island, o i 
Cate and a Manhattan ver Little Hell 
e ousand Islands, International Brid = 
tends from Collins Landing (near ‘Alexandria’ Bay) 
in New York State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 
Ontario, This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes the 
islands to reduce the span lengths required 
The Canadian crossing includes a continuous 
truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
Le Gusrensien det se 750-ft. span and 120 ft 
rclearance from Georgina 5 
mainland, i= Tsland to the Ontario 
ames River Highway bridge, near New 
News, Va., length including approaches six eed 
without approaches four-and-one-half miles, 

The bridge at Cleveland, Ky., is the highest con- 
tinuous steel-deck bridge in the United States: 
1,736 feet from hill to hill and 250 feet above 
Tiver level. 


Parry... ol 
Wm. Morton, BE. K. Kane Expedition.....| 18: 
Sir Edward A. Inglefield:....-.......... Smith Sound 


BPS Ais } eee oe eer 81° 42’ |Spitsbergen .. (Sw 
t. Charles F. Hall... ......-00..---- ‘1871 | 82° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... United States 
ae etre Beletioe Sa eeee fra 2th aoe es une ee tte Se BeBe piece ns a ritain 
z , Nares Expedition...... esmere Island......:...++- 
*J. B. Lockwood and D. L. Brainerd, we 
i Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition.......,.): 1882 | 83° 24’ |Greenland Coast......,....../United States 
*Admiral Robert B. Peary «3. 0c. fogs Ses 1892 | 83° 27’ |Greenland Coast............- United States 
SHFIAGION IN ANSON ix) 0. <5 0 old o's weaeeee .. |. 1895 _| 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land... ~|Norwa: 
Brederi¢k/G:Jackson. .2....9. 223.6800. 1894—7| 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land.........:...|Great Britain 
*Capt. Cagni, Duke of the Abruzzi’s Exp..| 1900 | 86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land. .. .|Italy 
Admiral Robert E. Peary. ..........-... 1902 | 84° 17’ |Bllesmere Island............. United States 
ai ler Polar Exp. Major A. Fiala. ..,....| 1904 | 82° 4’ |Franz Josef Land. ..........-- United States 
Admiral Robert E. Peary yapet 7h en 1906 | 87° 6’ |North of Greenland........... United States 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (April 6)...... 1909 | 90° The Nort. Pole... saspineee United States 
Roald Amundsen (May 12)............. 1926 | 87° 44’ |North of Greenland........... Norway 
AGrith Flora Bonnet Moy an 1926 ) 
oyd Benne Rye A. rer 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... United States 
Amundgen-Elisworth-Nobile Expedition Boe orway-U 
(by dirigible, May 12)....-..:.-...... 1926 | 99° [Spitsbergen to Alaska. ........ Nae 


2 ; 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane, April 15).| 1928 | 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. ..|United States 
Gen. Umberto Nobile (by dirigibie, » Mighe oe 


ROL AAD er oh eas ete ey od kOe uel 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 
Pavel Golovin (by airplane, May 5)...... 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe.|U.S.8.R. 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 (by North Pole, by flight from 

i Anes May 2s. cst. el vee spe ces 1937 | 90° Rudolf Island.............. U.S.S.B. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane)......... 1937-8] 88° North of the coast from Point 
: Barrow to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. .........% Great Britain 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 7 
Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
Capt. Janes Coak s..02 ier. Meks,t ebisiees (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capit. Nathaniel Brown Palmer (Nov. 18)| 1820 63° 45’ 8. 60° W. |United States, 
James Weddell... ........ (Feb. 20)| 1823 74° 15'S. 34° 17’ W. {Great Britain. 
Charles Wilkes Expedition...-.---......3..:.. 1839 | 70° 8. | 105° W. |United States. 
Sir James Clark Ross. .. Ss 161° 27’ Great Britain. 


Carstens B. Borchgrevink 
Capt. Robert F. Scott .. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. . 


. |Great Britain 


. Ww. 
1900 78° 60'S. 165° 50’ Oe Great Britain, 
E. |Great Britain. 


Roald Amundsen..... . (Dec. 14)} 1911 90° Norway. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott... ...- i.e... (Jan. 18)} 1912 | 90° Great Britain. 
Adm. Richard I. Byrd. by airplane.,..... (Nov. 29)} 1929 90° United States. 
Lincoln Ellsworth, by airplane . (Nov. 23-Dec. 15)| 1935 |76-79° 58S. |80-120°. W. |United States. 
Adm, Richard E. Byrd, by airplane ..... (Feb. 16)| 1947 90° United States. 


The Globe’s surface at the North Pole is at sea level, water, ice-covered much of the time; the South 
Pole is on ice-covered land, elevation 9,500 feet. 

The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 
tion, sighted the Antarctic Continent and then followed its coastline for a distance of about 1,500 
miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 
announce the existence of an Antarctic Continent. 

Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec. 14, 1911); he reached the 
North Pole May 12, 1926, 17 years after Admiral Robert E. Peary. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd flew over the South Pole Nov. 29, 1929. Made first expedition to Antarctic 1928- 
1930; second expedition, 1933-May 10, 1935. 

- RECENT EXPEDITIONS ; 

On May 21, 1937, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians landed by plane on an ice floe 
within a few miles of the North Pole. Four scientists were left on the floe. Polar ocean depth was 
found to be 14,070 feet. While drifting for nine months and for more than 1,500 miles, the scientists 
made daily radio reports of meteorological and magnetic data. 

U.S.S.R. ice-breaker Sedoff, Capt. K. S. Badigan, trapped in polar ice Oct. 23, 1937, drifted by 
Aug. 29, 1939, to 86° 39’ N. Lat. and 47° 55’ E. Long., farthest north reached by ship—250 miles 
from the North Pole. Scientific observations were made until the Sedoff was extricated Jan. 13, 1940. 

Taking off from Princess Elizabeth Land, Jan, 11, 1939, Lincoln Ellsworth flew over 77,000 square 
miles of Antaxretic territory, ‘‘American Highland,’ and claimed it for the United States. 

1946-47—Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, with a contingent of 4,000 officers and men, conducted his 
fourth expedition to the Antarctic, 1946-47, this time under the auspices of the U. S. Navy. A task 
force of 13 ships including two icebreakers, a carrier with landplanes, and seaplane tenders was 
engaged in the operation. The principal base was established at, Little America. The expedition in- 
vestigated approximately 1,700,000 square miles of Antarctica, of which the area hitherto unseen is 
estimated tentatively at 340,000 square miles pending compilation of aerial maps. In addition flyers in- 
vestigated 5400 miles of coastline of which about 1400 miles were previously unknown, and 2900 miles had 
been uppers ctty located. Ten new motintain ranges were discovered and peaks estimated to be neatly 
29,000 feet high. 

In the coastal region extending westward from Ross Sea aerial observers saw and photographed ice- 
free valleys and hills, including an area spotted with unfrozen lakes—an indication of receding glaciers. 

1946-1947—The U. S. Navy Task Force 39, consisting of 2 modern, heavy icebreakers explored the 
coastal area of the Antarctic from the region of Mt. Gauss at 66° 48’ S. and 89° 19’ E. eastward to the 
Palmer Peninsula, covering more than half of the Antarctic coastline. 

1947-48—The Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, Commander Finn Ronne, leader, returned to the 
United States in April 1948 after having spent nearly a year at its base in Marguerite Bay on the west 
coast of the Palmer Peninsula. The party consisted of 23 members, including the first two women 
(one of them Mrs. Edith Ronne) known to have wintered on the Antarctic Continent. Their 183-foot 
boat was the first. motor vessel to be frozen intentionally in Arctic or Antarctic waters. The expedition 
revealed several previously undiscovered islands. : f ¢ 

1950—The first international scientific Antarctic expedition, on the. Norwegian whaler Norsel with 
two RAF planes, landed on Crown Princess Martha Coast of: Queen Maud Land, February 1950. 
Fourteen. Norwegian, Swedish, British, Australian, Canadian and South African experts will study, 
weather, glacier and geological conditions for two years. Captain. John .Giaever is the shore leader. 
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Famous Waterfalls 


Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


] , ight means total drop whether in one or more leaps. {Falls consisting of 
Bee eee | ect Pi that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls that are reduced to a trickle or 


~¥emain dry for a part of each year. When names of rivers are not shown, in most cases they are 


the same as those of the falls. 


—- \Heht. Heht. | ight 
Name and Location ine, Name and Location in Ft, Name and Location ive 


AFRICA { Sweden Minnesota 
Ethiopia—Baratieri Handol (Handolsa River) . 148)|_ **Minnehaha........... 54 
(Ganale Dorya River)...|  459]| Harsprang (Lulea River).. 243||Montana =~ : 
*+Tisisat (Cascade ty ) WESSOUM lus sens de daon 75 
(Blue Nile or Abbai t*Stora Sjof: New Jerse 
CISCO SRN ee oe we 150 (Lulea, River): 2.5.6... 132 S*PaNARUE F. swe van wees 70 
Verme Tannforsen New York 
(Ganale Dorva. River)... 229|}|_| (Tannan River)......... 85||_ Taughannock........-- 215 
Northern Rhodesia Switzerland Oregon 
Ghirombo (Ieisa River). , 880}| Handeck (Aar River)..... 150|| Muitnomah 
N. and S. Rhodesia Pissevache (Wildbach (Columbia River)...... 620 
*Victoria (Zambesi River).| 354/] Salanfe River).......... 213||_ Highest fall. .........5 542 
N. Rhodesia and Reichenbach (upper) Washington 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo. 705 (Rosenlaui Glacier)...... 300]}_ Palouse... .. ier eee 198 
Uganda Prher Daten , me Me a , Sa oe rae 
urchison (Victoria Nile| Rhine River)... sess arada (Par: iver) 
River).... : Srna a lie Sitere 120 «SStaubbaon (Pletschen- Slee serena River)| 300 
Union of South Africa bach River)... 5. .0.ac0. 980}| Sndqualmie............ 270 
Basutoland }+Trummelbach Wisconsin 
Maletsunyane..........| 630 Couto Glaciers)...... 950}|_ Manitou (Black River). . 165 
Cape Province Cascade type) Wyo 
*Aughrabies or King NORTH RICA Yellowstone National Pk. 
George (Orange River). 450||Canada Towers sa. 2 wee 132 
Natal British Columbia ~ Yellowstone fapper) 109 
Howick or Umgeni (Um- tTakakkaw (Daly Glacier)} 1,650 Yellowstone (lower)... 308 
geni River). ateat. USOD|} SURHOSt PREY oe. erckrese 1,000] |Mexico 
WELMEPIA., vices es ...| 2,810] Labrador **Juanacatlin (Rio Grande 
ASIA Grand (Hamilton River) . 245]| de Santiago) .......... 66 
French Indochina Mackenzie District SOUTH AMERICA 
Khon (Mekong River).... 70 Virginia Argentina-Brazil 
(Group of falls and cas- (South Nahanni River). . STB) eteuaase os Sea Sse 237 
cades across 8-mile wide] / Quebec Brazil—Herval......... 400 
rene Montmorency.......... 273|| Paulo Affonso (Sho Fran- 
India—**Cauvery........ 299||Canada-United States cisco River). co... es ees 197 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati Ontario-New York ‘ Patos-Maribondo 
CON 0) ASA en 830}| Niagara (Rio Grande).......... 115 
J apan CAD REIBN Ewen ccta eciets ale & 158-175|| Urubup 
* Bogor (Lake Chuzenji). 330 Americans... ...¢+.. ++.» | 167-169 (Alto Parané River)... . 40 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)... 270)||United States Brazil-Paraguay 
AUSTRALIA California Guaira or Sete Quedas 
New South Wales Yosemite National Park (Alto Parana River).... 130 
tWentworth........... 578 Bridalveil............ 620||British Guiana a 
Highest fall,........... 360 Tiovettata so 6 asa 370|| Kaieteur (Potaro River) . 741 
Wollomombie ......... 1,100 Nevada (Merced River) 694!| King Edward VIII 
EUROPE Ribbomecdeay 2. om bce 1,612 (Semang River)........ 840 
Austria—Gastein (upper). Vernal (Merced River) . 317 King George: ‘Vile 5 =) oo. 
(Ache River)........... 207 Yosemite (upper)...... 1,430}| (Uitshi River)......... 1,600 
Gastein (lower) Yosemite (lower)...... 320]| + Marina sEpobe River)... 500 
(Aone River),.........00. 280|| Colorado Highest fall. ccs .a we 300 
tGolling (Sechwarzbach SEVEN Av singh 266||\Colombia—Tequendama 
PRU VOD) Re oa =. Rens 200|| Idaho . f (Funza River)......... 443 
France—Gavarnie Henrys Fork (upper)... . 96||Ecuador 
(Pyrenees Glaciers)..... 1,385|| Henrys Fork (lower)... .. 70|| Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
Great Britain—Wales. ... **Shoshone (Snake-River) 195 trib. AMazon) . 
Pistyll (Cain River),.... 150 **Twin (Snake River)... 125] |\Venezuela—Ange) 
Italy—Tosa or Toce...... 470|| Georgia ; 
(Cascade type) WF Dallulahy «(2s (cca oe 251 
Norway—Maradals...... 650 Highest fall........... 89 
Skjaeggedals (Lake Ring- Kentucky New Zealand 
BRB MEINN yicielo\avass aly evs 6 525 Cumberland,........ ate 68]| tBowen (From Glaciers) . 540 
ss) 5 CE ee ee 650|| Maryland * Highest fall.......05.. 470 
Vettis (Utla River)...... 850)|| Great (Potomac River)... 90|| tSutherland (Arthur Riv.)| 1,904 
Voring (Isdela River)..... 529|| (Cascade type) Highest fall........... 815 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of 
considerable magnitude. In a brief list it is possible to include only those generally well known 
because of accessibility or some outstanding feature. Although falls can be classified most conveniently 
according to height, that factor alone does not indicate the true importance of a cataract. Other 
Significant facts about falls are volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow through the year, width 
oi crest, whether the water. drops sheerly, or over a sloping surface, and whether in a Single jeap or 
in a succession of leaps. When relatively low falls occur in succession over a considerable length of 
pomed pHec exe classed Bs chee eee ea a ‘ Se 

mn the basis of mean annual flow combined w considerable height, Guaira is the world’s gr 
materiel. Its eemeted nea enn ae a sales Hasan fount feet per second). A Erenter cahiene 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Conge River, but no one of its seven cataracts, spr 
vane a anes Be nearly 60 bares is paeee arey 10 foee ee Epes 
e estimated mean annual flows of other great wate Js are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs: Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Affonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguassi, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53, fab 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador), 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. ‘ i 

Because four of the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir, Niagara has the steadiest flow of all great 
waterfalls, varying only slightly from its mean (and then mostly because of the direction of the wind 
on Lake Erie). Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable. It is known to have fluctuated from 
& mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season, 


“World Facte—Active Waleandea, National } Forest: eae. a 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Department of Agriculture, Forest Service (In Acres). Data as of June 30, 1950 


: wit? 
7 Important Active Volcanoes of the World 
st : Source: National Geographic Society 
ame puntry Eleyation : ree of Acti ity” 
34 Smoldering /“ ' 
17,887 Oceasional steam 
1ecis ia (1946) 
15,912 Constant tremors—eru 
15,604 Eruption (1950) eae 
14,005 Smolde! are 
Pad re 1951)—outflow of lava from sides 
12,631 Smoldering 
15) Smoldering 
12,238 Quiet ; 
2,060 Smoldering _ 
11,834 Smoldering 
11,326 Steaming 
10,932 Smoldering 
#10,820 Quiet 
ht ciuues of moun Paper te of level ods craters on 
) an 
10,466 Quiet rset 3 
10349 Bray tion (19 \ 
A rap, ion 49) 
9,978 Ste: 
9,705 Eruption (1949) ' 
9,550 Smoldering 
,008 Ste: 
9,318 Eruption (1949) 
4 9,281 Eruption (1951) 
Ruapehu.......... New Zealand,...... 9,175 Eruption (1950) 
Mexico 9,100 ee (1951) 
8,924 Smoldering 
8,900 Eruption (1950) 
8,602 Smolderi 
,500. Eruption (1944) 
8,468 Rum ae 
8,400 Quiet 
8,340 Eruption (1949) 
194 Eruption (1947) — 
7,828 Steaming 
7,515 Eruption (1950) 
7,500 Quiet } 
7,379 Quiet 
Sibalak AR AT ee Sumatra... cs et: 6,870 Smoldering y 
6,811 Rumbling 
6458 Pru th in small 
‘i ruptions in small craters and vents (1 
5,740 Steaming (1959) 
5,679 Smoldering 
5,620 Eruption (1950) 
5,225 Eruption (1950) 
87 Eruption (1947) zs 
4,799 ’ Quiet 
ka 4,747 Steaming 
Aniakchak Kk 4,420 Quiét 
POG ORM eS otis ou ares ee 4,244 Eruption (1947) 
Momotombo....... Nicaragua........%. 4,128 uie 
Conchagua........- ah Salvador an MAN Seus 4,100 Eruption (1947) 
SLANIQ RN Soop cn reed PONE Fe os, ak ee ae 4,090 Quiet 
Soutriere. Soi. St. Vincent Island. . 04. Quiet . 
MERI VIR shoves aires 15 FSI As i I em = 3,891 Smoldering 
ORMOKA. 1th. a. WWleutians, 2... . +. 3,519 Steaming 
Lamington .........- New Guinea....... 3,500 Eruption (1951) 
3,478 Eruption (1946) 
3,409 Eruption (1950) 
3,204 Eruption (1950) 
3,038 Eruption (1951) 
2,477 Eruption (1951) 
1,969 Steaming 
- {Italy 1,637 Quiet 
Tas Philippine Islands.. . 984 Quiet | 
Anak Krakatau (new) PrIGonesig, 5s ta-.ca 26! 520 Eruption (1950) 


States and Crvross States and Gross States and Gross States and Gross 
territories area territories area territories area territories area 
pama....| 2,435;748 Se RS ..| 1,393,534||N. Hamp. 806,324/|Texas. ....... 1,716,935 
etaNes Serer 20, °381,981||Louisiana. . 1,274,977||New Menten. 10,268,877||Utah........ ,009,4.52 
Arizona. .... 12'159,651||Maine...... ,032||N. Carolina..| 3,593,436)/Vermont.... 580,520 
Arkansas....} 3, '049/|Maryland. 4,318||N. Dakota, 764,425|| Virginia... .. 4,126,776 
eae: | 25,068,963 Mass... c. £,651'}|Ohio......... 05 1,466 ,029||Washington..| 10,751,774 
Colorado. 15,232,988||Michigan.. 5,189,076] |Oklahoma 44'269|i West Virginia] 1,865,514 
Florida.....- 1,241,956 Minnesota. . 5,041,784||Oregon......|.17,366,924)|Wisconsin...} 2,019,698 
Georgia *.... 1,732,322 ‘Mississippi... | -2,777,325||Pennsylvania 746,706||Wyoming....| 91013/328 
TatabiOe oct is 1,572,287||Missouri..... 59,999||Puerto Rico-. 186,182 ee 
Tilinois...... 812'654||Montana..*.| 19,008,201||S. Carolina. .| 1,423,343)) Total..... 229,341,063 
Indiana..... 784,647 || Nebraska. . . . 207,209||S. Dakota...| 1,403,197 
TG Wal oo .cre ss 218,671''Nevada..... 5,381,534''Tennessee...! 1,531,7971+ 
STATE FORESTS, STATE PARKS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 


State Parks—Units 


Community Forests (including muniefpal, 


(Data as of April 1947) 
State Forests—Units 888; Acreage, 10,980, 791. 


1,187; Acreage, 4,109,514. 


2,379; acreage 3,089,361. 


fee school, 


and public organization forests)—Units _ 


_ National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 
Pi Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of June 30, 1951 

NATIONAL PARKS ; 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


- > 


= 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (28,620)—The group of gran- 


ite mountains upon Mount Desert Island, also 


Schoodic Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
Grande. 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of lantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,527)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
Wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947, Southern Florida (1,228,488 )— 
Portion of only subtropical: area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (998,797)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200, glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra]. Arizona 
(645,296)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(298,737)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
‘Yeton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (505,167)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. ; 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176,457)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea/ and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,065)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
ot giant sequoias. 

Lassen Voicanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
609)—Only recently active volcano in United States 

roper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
,913 teet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestérn Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
Slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (841,032) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk, 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(253,920)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
100)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent’High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 


Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(27,886), Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. 


Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern omin 
Southwestern Montana, and Noraieaebonn: Taal 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
ele stream$S and waterfalls. Great wild animal 

erds. 


World “Facts--Natioaal 


CS ye ae 


Parks Systems Areas , 


Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (757,- 
201 )—Mountainous region of unusual beauty; Se- 
mite and’ other iring gorges; re! waterfalls 
orf extraordinary height: 3 groves giant sequoias. 


. Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah .(94,241)—Mag- 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS’ 


Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of Abraham Lincoln en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 


Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of the ™ 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
iought, Jan. 8, 1815. 


Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,147). Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonial 
pe Vase Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 
morial. 


Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 


Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,114). Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
Feppanae as one of the decisive battles of world 

story. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,127), Ga.- 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,542), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (30), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,501), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,729), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River~ (324), 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,324), Vicksburg, 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N. Y¥. 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of Chat- 
terton Hill), memorials. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 


Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (59,421) 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. ; 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Service be- 
cause of their historical interest. (The Department 
of the Army has jurisdiction over other National 
Cemeteries, including those in Europe and contem- 
plated burial grounds in other foreign places.) 


Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 
Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. GC. 
en Seoeeee Cibey over. Tenn. 

redericksburg -00), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. de 
Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. 
Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing! Tenn. 
tones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Vicksburg (119.76); Vicksburg, Miss. 
Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS 

Blue Ridge (49,207) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Estimated length when completed, rn miles. 

Natchez Trace (15,807), follows old Indian 
trail between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss, 
Estimated length when competed; 447 miles 

George Washington (2,917), along Maryland 
and Virginia shores of the Potomac. River. Estti- 
mated length when completed: 57 miles. 


Suitland (663) Maryland-Dist. of Columbia. 


Hole Battlefield 
Canyon of the Giuntiéon Colo. --7! 


eee wee ee AOWE wee ee) SUU | DICK. 2 ee ee eee ete ene 


V: f 394|| Whitman... 
og yl saa gh Late bn re 210 upatki.....; 
Gila wellings. Radosh. SOON Neen HOU 20.022 ta sis.0F 
Glacier Bay i 
Tap Ouivica bee 
NATIONAL Soa PARKS 


National Capital Parks (29,224), District tem of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 
Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. The park he Units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


NATIONAL HISTOBIC SITES 


Name of area |; Acres State Characteristics 
Adams Mansion.........- soil oteide ares 4.05| Mass. - Home of Presidents'John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams 
Atlanta Campaign. ....cscccscrecrcees 20.96'Ga. agers” march from Chattanooga te 
Federal Hall Memorial......... wa eewos ASIN. Y. First seat new Yederal Govern. in U. 8 
Port Raleigh cise -cwcccccevess Jane 16.70\N. C, First attempted English settlement with- 
. in confines of the U. S 
Hampton... 2.2. 02-+see0e somalia hd dieids ete 43.30\/Md. erty mansion built bounehe 1783 and 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt...... oo} 33,231Ne Y. 
Ho Te ee ek ee eee ees 848.06)|Pa. Early fron-making vil! 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial.. 82.58) Mo. Commemorates territo’ ‘al expansion 
Manassas 3 ae Battlefield......-++. 1670.74:Va. Battles of Manassas 
old Sgt apie, He Custom House .79\Pa. Greek revival architecture 
’ Salem M: ie; = 8.61|Mass. Early maritime history 
Sart Juan.....-. one ty 0 Ancient Spanish defenses of San Juan 
i sia American residence of period 1880-1900 


Wright Brothers’ flights~ 

Antebellum Home, Robert E. Lee 

Classical structure 

Ford theater where Lincoln was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth 

Colossal presidential figures carved on 


mountain 
hota Marker........-.- oe wiaales Last capital of Cherokee Indians in Ga. 
errmas Jefferson Memorial... ..0000+>00 1 36 Wash., ry C. |Circular coionnaded structure 
* Washington Monument... 2... 200-0+- 20 ETN ely CS eer ne er : 


PROJECTS AND AREAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


f National Recreational Areas Oregon; Saint Paul’s Church (6.09) N. Y.; San 
, Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead ae Mission (4.13) Texas; Touro Mission (0.23) 
| (i, roe ae) Arizona-Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- OTHER PROJECTS 

605) California. 
, " Independence Historical Park (2.80) Penn.; Fort 
Recreational Demonstration Areas Vancouver Monument (53.45) Washington; Cape 
i Catoctin (10,193) Maryland. Seashore Recreational Area (30) N.C.; 
National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned Olympic Ocean Strip and Queets Corridor (44, 821) 


ester Heights (5.43) Mass. Gloria Dei | Washington. 
a bonne ae pale rose Hall (4.55) Penn.; } Total Federal Zand Acres administered by the 
te (22) Vireinia; McLoughlin House (0.63) | National Park Service 23,785,994.23. 
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464 World Facts—Waterways, Continental Divide _ 
Principal Waterways in the United States 


Source: Major General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army 


The United States has the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 
terways, asa result of Federal improvements 
carried out in 125 years by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. 

Whereas the inland waterways were improved 
initially only by the removal of snags to lessen the 
hazards to small shallow-draft packets, more re- 
cent improvements have deepened and extended 
channels to accommodate the larger towboats now 
used by the shipping industry. The modern tow 
may comprise 20 barges, carrying 20,000, tons of 
freight, equivalent to 400 loaded railroad cars. 
Similarly, coastal port channels have been deep- 
ened and widened to accommodate the larger tank- 
ers, cargo ships and liners. 


Mississippi River System 


The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
On ‘the North and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South. Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 
fend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
Materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
ehannel enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
hel with minimum depth of 9 ft. Dependable 9-ft. 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 26 locks and dams. 

On the Ohio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams. This pro- 
vides a dependable 9-ft. channel. There is a rise 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha,and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels, so 
that navigation may proceed into vital areas of 
industry and raw materials. e 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- 
pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
over its 327 miles with a minimum navigable depth 
of 9 feet. 

Congress in 1945 authorized construction of a 
9-ft. channel on the Missouri River from its mouth 
to Sioux City, a river distance of 761 miles. The 
navigable channel would be obtained by revetment 
of banks, construction of permeable dikes to train 
and’ stabilize the -waterway, cut-offs to eliminate 
long bends, closing of minor channels, removal of 
Snags, and dredging. It is part of the authorized 
plan for the Missouri River Basin, to utilize the 
basin’s water resources for all purposes, The 
project is approximately 85% complete. When 
finished the work will represent a major engineer- 
ing accomplishment. 

While the main channels in the Mississippi 
River network have 9-ft. minimum depth, Con- 
gress already has authorized a 12-ft. depth from 
Cairo south, 12-foot channels north of Cairo and 
eee some of the major tributary rivers are being 
studied. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 


The Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, is the world’s 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness 
has been made possible by develeped connecting 
channels. For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 


port: of 

connecting Lake Superior is indicated by the fact 
that approximately 85% of the iron ore produced 
in the U. S. is transported to the steel mills via 
this route. The present Welland Ship Canal, which 
overcomes the barrier formed by Niagara Falls, 
was constructed by Canada during 1913-1933. 

Among the numerous other waterway improve- 
ments assigned to the Corps of Engineers has been 
a@ protected coastal waterway route along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This route is for com- 
mercial tows and other light-draft vessels not 
suited to navigating long stretches of the open 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. By intercon- 
necting the many natural coastal waterways, such 
a waterway is now available along most of the 
Atlantic and Guli coasts. This Intracoastal 
Waterway extends more than 1,000 mi. on each 


coast. 

The Atlantic section of the Intracoastal Water- 
way has a navigable channel depth of not less than 
12 ft. all the way from Trenton, N. J., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. From Jacksonville to Miami, the 
authorized 12-ft. depth has not been constructed, 
the prevailing depth being 8 ft. As funds are 
provided, this section will be developed to the 
full 12 ft. From Miami to Key West a depth of 7 
ft. has been authorized by Congress, but remains 


to be completed. Prevailing controlling depth for ~ 


the section is 4 ft, Improvements north of Tren- 
ton, N. J. up to and along the New England coast 
may be undertaken later. 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 


On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigable 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexican 
border. The main channel is to be extended to its 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many miles 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas. An excellent ex- 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via the 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers to 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles. The 
Hudson River.and New York State Barge Canal, 
with navigable channels, connect the New York 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lakes. 


Pacific Coast Waterways 


On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has a 
deep draft channel serving the.ocean ports of 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con.- 
timuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with a 
light-draft channel therefrom to Pasco, Wash. 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed navi- 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, via 
the Columbia and Snake Rovers, 460 miles from 
the sea. Construction has been started on a deep 
draft channel from the ocean to Sacramento, which 
is piers than 100 miles inland from the Golden 
Gate. 

Ocean vessels can navigate right into the many 
other cities. Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on 
the Delaware River, Baltimore is 150 miles inland. 
Washington, a similar distance inland, has a deep 
draft channel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate 
up the Potomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington 
and Savannah are other ocean ports miles inland 
from the coast. 


The Continental Divide 


Source—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 


from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the ; Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 


easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
tado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide, in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’, 


the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W, 
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1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas F in 
age f8 ferne’s novel, 80 aya Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889, Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
aay 12 hours 3 minutes. 

1. Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 

1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days 9 hours 42*minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
ae 7 hours 2) minutes. 

907. = Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 


utes. 

1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
42 minutes 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days. 21 hours 36 


utes, 
* 1924. U. 8. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
car was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 

1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B, D 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 
They left New York (June 29) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
Teaching Tokyo July 11. They traveled by steamer 
_ to Vancouver, British Columbia (July_ 20), and 

flew thence to New York City, arriving July 22. 

- 1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany (Aug. 14), reached Tokyo, 
Japan (Aug. 19), left_there (Aug. 23), reached 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Aug. 26), left there (Aug. 27), 
reached Lakehurst (Aug. 29), left there (Sept. 1), 


mate distance covered, 21,700 miles; time from 
Friedrichshafen to Friedrichshafen (Aug. 14-Sept. 
4), 20 days 4 hours. 

Arctic Circle Flights 

1931. _Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley. Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hotrs 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4915 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5912 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
Floyd Bennett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo -(Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back, 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
ers, A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city (Sept. 30), each for a trip around the 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. The 
first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
18 days 11 hours 14 minutes 33 seconds. The gross 
elapsed time from.,The World-Telegr#m building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days 14 hours 56 minutes 30 seconds: The total fly- 
ing time was 8 days 10 hours 26 minutes, and the 
average flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was: 
By. the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airwaysto Manila; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameds, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal.; by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City (7:26 

.m., July 10) and flew around the world via Paris, 

oscow, U. S. S. R.; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 

. §. S. R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and-landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days 19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. ¥. (June 
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21 minutes 3 seconds. | 


and reached Friedrichshafen (Sept. 4). Approxi-~ 


Pee ye 


465 


28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the P; 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (Ju! 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in_16 days 19 hours 4 minutes. : 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr, of the 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washing- 
ton.D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, in 
5 days 1_hour and 55 minutes flying time. 

1945. The Globester’ of the United States eed 
Air Transport Command, inaugurating around- 
the-world service, flew from the National Airport 
in Washington, D. C., to the starting point, a 
distance of 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes. The 
flight started Sept. 28 at 3:58 p.m. and ended 
Oct. 4 at 9:42 p.m. . 

An A-26 compieted a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world in 96 hours 50 minutes flying time. The 
pilot was Gol. Joseph R. Holzapple and the route 
of ihe flight was westward by way of Hawaii, the 
Marianas, Okinawa, the Philippines, India, North 
Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washington, D. C. 
The flight was completed Nov. 30. 

1947, The Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twin- 
engined’Army bomber, with Capt. William Odom as 
pilot, Milton Reynolds, the owner, as navigator, 
and T, Carroll Sallee as flight engineer, left New 
York City at 5:11 p.m., April 12; landed at Paris, 
4:55 a.m., April 13; landed at Cairo, Egypt, 12:51 
p.m.; arrived Karachi, India, 10;02 p.m.; landed at 
Calcutta, 3:05 a.m., April 14; reached Tokyo, 4:58 
p.m,; reached Adak, Alaska, 4:25 a.m., April 15; 
arrived at Edmonton, Alta., 3:55 p.m.; landed a 
LaGuardia Field, 12:06 a.m., April 16. Elapsed time, 
78 hours 55 minutes 12 seconds, distance covered 
20,000 miles. 


Clipper ’Round the World 

A regular commercial around-the-world air 
service was inaugurated June 17 when a. Pan 
American World Airways clipper, the America, a 
four-engined Lockheed Constellation, took off 
from LaGuardia Field, New York City, at 2 p.m. 
with a party of 15 American newspaper publishers 
and editors and ‘six other passengers. The clipper 
reached Gander, Nfid., at 6:50 p.m. the same day. 
London, June 18, Istanbul, June 19, Karachi, 
India, June 20, Calcutta, June 21, Manila, June 
23, Nanking and Shanghai, June 24, Tokyo, June 
26, Honolulu, June 28, San Francisco, June 29, 
and landed at LaGuardia Field at 5:05 p. m. 
June 30. The elapsed time for the global flight 
of 22,219 miles was 13 days three hours 10 min- 
utes. Actual time in the air was 101 hours 32 
minutes. Pilot of the clipper was Capt. Hugh Gor- 
don, and co-pilot, Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell. 

On a round-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P: Odom cov- 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours 5 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 

1948. Col. Edward P. F. Eagan, chairman of the 
New York State Athletic Commission and president 
of the Circumnavigators Club, completed a 20,559- 
mile round-the-world flight from. New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercial rec- 
ord of 147 hours 15 minutes. Planes of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways and Trans-world Airways were used, 
Time on the ground totaled 39 hours 50 minutes. 


Superfortress_ Record 

1949. An Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress, 
the Lucky Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com- 
pleted the first non-stop round-the-world flight 
March 2, 1949. The bomber covered 23,452 miles 
in 94 hours 1 minute at an average speed of 249 
MPH and was re-fueled four times in midair by 
B-29 bombers which had been converted into flying 
tankers. The Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air 
Force, Base, Fort Worth, Texas. at 12:21 p.m., 
E.S.T., Saturday, Feb. 26, reached Lagens Air 
Force Base in the Azores at 3:55 a.m. Sunday, Feb. 
27, reached Dhahran at 11:30 p.m.; Clark Air 
Base, Manila, P.I., at 8:00 p.m,, Monday, Feb. 28; 
Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, T.H., 7:15 p.m., 
Tuesday, Feb. 29, and Carswell Air Force Base, 
10:31 a.m., March 2. The plane, commanded by 
Capt. James Gallagher of Melrose, Minn., carried 
a crew of 14 men from the 43rd Bomb Group of the 
8th Air Force. ‘ 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mile 
flight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elapsed time: 119 
hours 47 minutes, thirteen minutes short of five 
days. 


Cahow, a Sea-Bird, "Exterminated by Man," Turns Up on Islet off Bermuda Coast ™ 


Only two specimens of the cahow, a Bermuda sea-bird, had been seen since 1622 when Dr. Robt. Cush- 
man Murphy, of the American Museum of Natural History, and Louis I. Mowbray, curator of the Ber- 
muda Aquarium, located five on a rocky islet off Castle Harbour, Bermuda, early in 1951. The cahow 
(pronounced cahoo) is a nocturnal petrel the size of a pigeon, grayish-brown above and black-and-white 
underneath. Colonists killed it for food from,1600 to 1622, and Webster’s Dictionary reports that it 
“was exterminated by man:’’ Cahows fly far to sea, live on squid, and return in midwinter for nesting. 
Dr. Murphy photographed, banded and released the cahows. - 
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1928, The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
Corman Pefont. rilgecae: wes) ha’ flown 
rst, N. J. -M.), ane. vie, 


AIRPLANES 

1919, U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commahder Al- 
bert CG. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May mi6-27). 

John Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Newfoundland to Ireland (June 14-15), a distance 
of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 

1926. Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). 

Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition flew from 
Spitzbergen over the North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, 
in a dirigible landing at Teller, Alaska, after hav- 
ing been lost over the Arctic area for seventy-eight 
hours. (May 12.) 

1927. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21). 

Clarence Chamberlain and Charles Levine flew 
from Mineola, N. Y. to Hisleben, Germany, 3,911 
mi., in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6). 

1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
lonté flew non-stop Paris to New York, 4,100 miles 
in 37 hours 18 minutes 30 eo (sept. 1-2). 

Lt. Leon Challe, France; Tydeo Larre 
Borges, Uruguay; flew from ‘Seville. Spain, to 
Natal, Brazil, 3,600 miles (Dec. 15- 17). 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes’ (June 23-24). 

1932, Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02645 miles in 14 hours, 
56 minutes (May 20-21). 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-stop 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
Pole route (July 12-14), 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 
g000- plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 

Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
iu minutes (July 17-18). 

British Imperial Airways seaplane, Mercury, 
completed non-stop East-to-West flight from 
Foynes,.{reland to Montreal in 20 hours, 19 min- 
utes (July 20-21). 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
Ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Munici- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portugal (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return. trip— 
@ast-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. ‘The round 
bp flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 

1941, The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan ae eh 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to Lisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22), 

1942, An American-built four-engined bomber 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
the flight was made April 2. 

Capt. Edward A. Stewart, of the American Ex- 
port Flying Ace, made the western crossing-of the 
Atlantic from a European port (August) in 21 hours 
64 minutes elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes 
flying time. 

1948. Capt. G. R. Buxton, a British Overseas 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- 


tor bombing plane, made a landfall crossing from ' 


Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. 

Capt. EB. R. B. Scott flew from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, to Quebec, 3,100 miles in 13 hours 30 min- 
utes. 

1944, Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
made a non-stop flight from Great Britain to 
Montreal, Canada, in 13 hours 16 minutes. 

Flying Ace, 30-ton American Export Airlines 
plane, flew 3,329 miles non-stop from Foynes, Ire- 
land to New York City in 15 hours 30 minutes 
(May 1). Same plane made round trip, New York- 
Treland-South America-New York, a distance of 
11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 minutes flying time. 

Capt. Charles A. Thompson in charge. 

Royal Air Forces Mosquito bomber flew 2,200 
miles from Labrador to British Isles in 6 hours 46 
minutes (announced May 14). 

1945. Mosquito bomber; Benson, England, to 
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Karachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours aaa 
in stopover at Cairo 
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Egypt; 
ye wes emai 7 
dip Uwe days eight Sours i minaieg, asta 
round-trip; 
flying time 42 hours 23 minutes; average 215 miles 
pe ga Sune 10). New York to Paris, 
eae eee ete 
rence “ T: com) . ° 
B-29; Honolulu to Washin, ; 4,640 miles; 17 
hours 21 minutes; average speed 285 miles an hour; 
Lieut. C2. Charles J. Miller, (completed Se t 1. 
4 Air ansport Command plane; To 
Pa re minutes; Mai. G. E. ae 
(comple' Sept 


B-29; Iwo Thmib oe Spokane, Wash.; 5,490 me 
= hours 33 minutes; plane flew on ree Washing 

2,086 miles; seven ‘hours: flying time Iwo ra 

to Washington 30 hours 33 ir War Depart- 
ment report. (Completed Sept. 4.) 
- Mosquito bomber; Newfoundland to Cornwall, 
England; 2,500 miles, five hours 10 minutes; av- 
erage speed 445 miles an hour; Wing “Commander 
J.R. H. Merfield (Oct. 23). 

Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6. oar 
miles; lead plane’ s time 27 hours 29 minutes; 
Gen. Frank A . Armstrong (completed Nov. ita 

1946. Navy. P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West 

Australia, to wg onic. 11,236 ‘miles; 55 hours 
15 minutes; Cmdr. Thomas D . Davies, pilot (com- 
pleted Oct. 1). 

B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Beypt, via Arctic, 9,422 
miles; 39 hours 36 minutes; Col. Clarence S. Irvine. 
pum a Col, Beverly Warren, co-pilot (completed 


1949, A Pan American Airways four-engined Con- 
stellation Mayflower, aided by tailwinds averaging 
78 MPH, set a new commercial speed record of 
10 hours 2 minutes on a 3,153-mile New York to 
London nonstop flight (completed Jan. 18, 1949). 

A Pan American World Airways double-decker 
Stratocruiser, aided by a 110 MPH tailwind, set a 
non-stop commercial speed record of 9 hours 16 
minutes on a 3,565-mile flight from New York to 
London. Average speed: 365 MPH (completed 
April 28). 

William P. Odom completed a non-stop solo 
flight, estimated at between 5,010 and 5,300 Rote 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., at 12:05 
p.m., March 8, 1949. Elapsed time: 36 hours. 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew from Idlewild 
Airport, New York, to Prestwick, Scotland, in 8 
hours 55 minutes (with tailwind), Nov, 6. Average 
speed: 362 mph. 

A DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) flew from 
London to Castel Benito, Libya, North Africa, and 
return in 6 hours 36 minutes, Oct. 25. Distance 
2,978 miles. 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew by direct route 
from Idlewild Airport, New York, to Prestwick, 
Scotland, in 8 hours 48 minutes, Noy. 22. 

An American Overseas Airlines Stratoliner flew 
from Boston, Mass., to Shannon, Ireland, in 7 
hours 13 minutes, Noy. 22. 

1950, A Pan-American Stratocruiser flew ers! 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., 

11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind),; Jan. 3. 

A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
London to Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
April 24, at a speed in excess of 430 mph. 

The United States Navy 82-ton apine boat, 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144,passengets and crew, 
flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-18. 

A Pan-American Stratocruiser fiew New- York to 
London, 3,500 miles, in 8 hours 55 minutes, Nov. 21. 

1951. Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a reconstructed 
Mustang F'-51 New York to London, 3,500 miles, in 
7 hours 48 minutes, Jan. 31. 

& British twin-jet Canberra bomber, first to fly 
the Atlantic without refueling, flew from Alder- 
grove AB, Belfast, Northern Ireland to Gander, 
Newfoundland, in 4 hours 40 minutes, at an ay- 
erage speed of 445 m.p.h., Feb. 21. 

A KLM Royal Dutch Airline Passenger plane 
fiew from Shannon, Ireland to New York, 3,110 
miles, in 10 hours 25 minutes, March 12. 

Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a Mustang F-51 over 
the North Pole from’ Bardufoss, Norway, 3,300 
miles, to Fairbanks, Alaska, in 10 hours 29 min- 
utes; and Fairbanks to New York, 3,450 miles, in 
9 hours 31 minutes, May 29-30. 

A British four-engine Lincoln Aries bomber flew 
over the North Pole. from Keflavik, Iteland, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 3,558 miles, in 18° hours 54 
minutes, July 23-24 

A British twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from 
Aldergrove Field, Belfast, Northern Ireland, to 
Gander, Nfid., 2, 079. 79 miles on the Great Circle 
route, in 4 hours 19 minutes, Aug. 31. Average 
speed 480.2 m.p.h. (Bettered record of sister ship 
set Feb, 21.) 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


Distance 
Time | From To naut. mi. Date | Ship 
SAILING VESSELS . 


.|Oct. 12, 1492 /Santa Marla, Nina and Pinta . 
BOGE ne Sept. 23-Noy. EG ‘i | 
Ms s96 i olumbus’s fleet : 
62d?.<.. a hiete (DAUM. eyare c=’ TLEURIGAG Ss coh iveiete saiey'd caret ae an “ 
3S 5 ‘olumbus’s fleet - 
620 were. .: (Spain: ..5..; : as -July, Col a 
€ : ' Columbus's fleet . 
12d 6h....... i: Serra etereyeiauciavaral svstarcte Sete in eintst James Baines (b) 
89d 8h. i % 1854. Flying Cloud 
Wd! Ahi ne so. pias Q 1860 Andrew Jackson 
63d 18h 15m_.|Liverpool... . ee 3 1854 Thermopylae (c¢) = 
Gia ote ee. Sad ELANCISCO| BOSON Gate ois fice ib.cualed cbe'e «le Soja dielnisiols ‘Northern Light 
13d 1h 25m..|New York...|Liverpool....{ 3,150 j|.............. Red Jacket 
6d..3)., wens amore Feet Gogh Noy., 1846 Yorkshire 
apes dante iF SAF abe pidide de ddbspiv diss cs Soins 9 olf GORE Cine 
12d 12h......|/Equator...../San Francisco|....-....|.--s+.2-seee0: Golden Fleece 
12d 4h im : 1905 Atlantic (d) 
Se apres England..... 1928 Atlantic 
22d 6h 7m. ..|Bishon’s Rock BAe 1936 Yankee 


POWER VESSELS }] 


Rieiielete s:s.piclsie a) LURE IAIG eee - eB 18 Rising Sun (Br.) (e) 
AN GL VEEBOON forall ciacaiocs, a9 May 22,1819 |Savannah (Amer.) (f) 


DAA a OR Onan Savannah. 
WB costs. eye's Bristol. ..... INTO WiaW OF Kove otic ciexdue chere.c Apr., 1838 Great Western (Br.) 
14d 8h..... , -|Liverpool.... ‘uly, 1840 Britannia (Br.) (g) 
9d 19h 25m. .| Atlantic ay, 1851 Pacific 
é 1856 Persia 3 
1866 Scotia 
1867 City of Paris (Br.) 
1869 City of B: (Br) 
1872 Adriatic (Br.) 
1873 Baltic (Br.) 
1875 City of Berlin (Br.) 
Se a 1876 Britannic (Br.) 
7d 11h 37m. .| Queenstown. . 1876 Germanic (Br.) 
7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown.. 1877 Britannic (Br.) 
7d 8h 0m....|New York... 1879 Arizona (Br.) 
7d 7h 23m. . .|Queenstown.. =a 1880 Arizona (Br.) 
6d 21h 40m. .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1883 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 18h 37m. .|New York...|Queenstown..| 2,780 1882 Alaska (Br.) 
6d 14h 8m. ..|New York.../Queenstown..|......... 1884 America (Br.) 
6d 10h 40m. .|New York...|Queenstown..| 2.7890 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
6d 9h 42m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 
6d 5h 30m...|Cherbourg...|Cape Henry.| 3,320 (|June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (h) 
6d 4h 34m. ..;Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 
6d th 55m... .|Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1888 Etruria (Br.) 
5d 22h 50m. .|New York...|Queenstown..} 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br) 
5d 18h 8m.../Queenstown..|/New York...| 2,780 1891 Majestic Br = 
5d 16h 31m. .|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br. 
* {Queenstown..|New York...} 2,780 1892 City of Paris (Br.) 
* -|Queenstown..|New York...} 2,780 1893 Campania (Br.) 
‘|Queenstown.,|/New York...| 2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) 
“|New York...|Southampton| 3,189 1897 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
.|Southampton|New York,...} 3,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
_|Sandy Hook.|Plymouth....} 3,082 |Sept., 1900 Deutschland (Ger.) 
(New York...|Cherbourg...| 3,227 [Oct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer,) 
-|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1908 Lusitania 6 r.) 
*"!Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br.) 
“| |Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 
4d 13h 58m: .|Gibraltar....|Ambrose Lt..| -3,181 |Aug., 1933 Rex (Ital.) 
4d 17h 06m. .|Cherbourg...jAmbroseLt..| 3,157 |March, 1930 Europa (Ger.)* 
4d 16h 48m. .|Cherpourg...|New York:..} 3,149 |July, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
4d 19h 57m. .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,196 |June, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 
4d 17h 42m. .|Cherbourg...;Ambrose Lt..| 3,164 |July, 1929 Bremen ee 
4d 14b 30m. .|New York...|/Plymouth...| 3,082 July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.) 
4d 16h 15m. .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,199 |July, 1933 ‘Bremen (Ger.) 
Ce ates a Gherhoure: oa mae th. 3038 ovo tee 36 mucee "Mase (Br )* 
; , erbourg...|Ambrose Lt.. 4 ay-June, ” . 
4d 12h 24m. -/ J aprose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,198. |June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br) 


5m... : : 
34 tik 12m. -/ Bishop's Rk..|Ambrose Lt..| 3,120 [Aug.’3-8, 1948 |Queen Mary ee 


‘*lAmprose Lt..|Bishop’s Rk..| 3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938}Queen Mary 
an gsc “!Cherbourg...|New York...| 2,971 May-June, ’35 |Normandie ey 
4d 3h 25m...|New York... Cherbourg...} 3,015 /|June, 1935 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 23h 02m. .|Bishop’s Rk.|Ambrose Lt..| 2,906 |July-Aug., ’37 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 22h 07m..|New York...|Southampton) 2,936 j|Aug., 1937 Normandie (Fr.) 
3d 00h 36m. .|San Pedro.../Honolulu....| 2,226 {June, 1928 U.S.S. Lexington 
jid 18h 42m .|Japan....... San Francisco} 5,490 /|April, 1941 Nitta Maru (Jap.) 
12d 00h 30m. |New Work... |San Diego. - nc. June 15, 1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (Amer.) (*) 
3d 2h 30m... /San Francisco|Oahu, T. H..| 2,091 |July 16-19, 45 |U-S.S. Indianapolis _ (j) 
3d 15h 48m.. Halifax......|Southampton| - 2,710 Sept., 1946 Queen WN?) (KE) 
4d 8h 5im...|Gibraltar.... Newp't News| 3,360 |Nov. 26, 1945 |U-S.S. Lake Champlain 
7d 12h 44m. .|Gothenburg../New York...|......... June 2-9, 1949 wake S. Stockholm (Sw.) 
7d 18h 36m. .|Japan......- San Francisco| 5,000 July-Aug. 4, ’50|U-S.S. Boxer 


+ iden voyages. (a) ae Canary Islands; left Island of Gomera Sept. 6, reached open sea 

peer on i92. (b) Sailed af knots per hour for several hours, a record. (c) British tea clipper. (d) German 

Emperor’s Cup race; ayetaxe Spee tenet best gays ae SAL watticat Fis Peet gerne. ne 
ic; ilt i itai chrane. Ts 

pieces Btls ON TE ste ae = ‘unard liner. (h) Carried Charles A. Lind- 


ine: sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. (g) First Cuna ; ‘ 1 
Bee pack to the United States after his pioneering airplane flight from New York to Paris. (j) Carried 
Hiroshima atomic bomb; .arrived at Saipan July 26, 1945. (k) No record claimed fcr this run 
because comparable figures are lacking. Distance is 400 miles shorter than the run from New York to 
Southampton for which the Queen Mary holds the record. ot 


a, hydro..... 
Airplane engine, 
Baer euPrEer..5 » 


‘ible 
Airship, rigid dirigible 
Aluminum elec- 

trolytice process. . 
Are ore 


gyre 
Automatic ry, motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear........ 


Automobile, exper... 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, magneto. 
Automobile, Sra aah 
Automobile, steam. . 


Bicycle. . 
Bicycle, modern. 
Bicycle, safety...... 
Bifocal lens,........ 
Block signals, railway 
Bou a epth 


(oil blast)......... 
Clock, Nees: Sais 
Coaxial cable system, 


Pptione ielophone).. 
Cotton gin.......... 
Cream separator... 
Cultivator, oe 


Diesel fomaine eaRrahatn\ aE 
Bene Rae tenance 


Dynamo, hycrogen: 
1) 
chine modulator, 

Dynamo, high freq.. 

BHlectric battery pile. . 

Electric filter (tele- 


"49 Co a Se Se 
Electroplating....... 
Hléctroplating....... 


Elevator, brake...... 
Elevator, push button 
Engine, automobile 
A-BtPOKe 1. ie 
Engine} gas, compound. 
Engine, gas, cycle.... 
Engine, gas, internal 
combustion....... 
Engine, gas vacuum.. 
Engine, steam. , 


6S Be eS 


we 


1783|Montgolfier. . 
1643/Torricelli. .. . 


1894/Cooper..... 
1797|Whittemore. . 
1879|Ritty...... 


1900|Branden- 


1657|Huygens.... 


1929|Affel & Es- 


1860) Picinotti..... 
1870|\Gramme... . 


1915|Schuler..... 
Alexanderson 

Edwards... 
Thomson... . 
1800/Volta...... 


1911/Campbell,... 
1913)/Emmet.. ... 
1824|Sturgeon.... 


1913|Langmuir... 
1805|Brugnatelli, . 


1838) Jacobi- 


1879 Benz 


1823|Brown 


Duryea, C. E. 
* (See note).. 
Krebs 


pensched. . 
1893|Hoffman.... 


1886|Daimler.... 


1698|Savery..... 


German 
Swedish 


Italian 
Belgian 


U.S. 


US; 
English 
Italian 


U.S. 
U.S. 
English 


U.S. 
Italian 


. |Ger. Eng. 
U.S : 


es 
U, Ss 


Indigo, synth 
Kaleidoscope 
Kodak 


1909|Benedictus... 
1936)Scott....... 
MacArth 


erliner 
| 1935 Be Bell-Paintar. 
1846 Benonnibals :|Germ: 


pee es Ee Sere ae ces 


Lamp, merew 
Pp, miner’ 


Lamp, eae 


Lamp, Neon. 
Lathe, turret. . 


Lens, ‘achromati 
Lens, fused bifocal 
Lens, fused bifocal. . 

Leydenjar (condenser) 
Lightning rod 
Linoleum.) | Sas ex anc 


Lamp, incandescent. . 
Lamp, incand., frosted 
Lamp, incand., gas.. 
Lamp, lime-light. . 


Ty vapor 
s safety. 


1752 Franklin. ..:/U.$ 


Locomotive, 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, Nis 
Locomotive, exper : _ 


Locomotive, prac'l...} 1829/Stephenson. . 
Locomotive, Tet t U. 8.| 1830 Cooper, P. 
Loom, power....... 1785 Cartwright. 
Loudspeaker dynamic 


Magnet, electro... .. 1828|Henry...... 
Mantel, gas..+...... 1885. Welsbach,. 

Mason jar. ......... 185: aso 

Match, friction...... 1827|John Walker. 
Match, Phosphorus. .} 1831|Sauria,..... < Fr 
Match’ Pphosphorus...| 1836|Phillips. .. . . U.S. 


cellulose textiles... 
Meter, induction... 


Monitor, warship. 861)Ericsson,.... 
Monotype Wa SS 1887|Lanston,..... 
Motion picture 

machine..... .| 1893|Edison. -|U. 8. 
Motor, AC. ‘1892 ay Fl LUE = 
Motor, thduction 1888/Tes ..|/U, 8. 
Motor, AC, railwa 1933 jee Gey ita U.S. 
Motor; outboard.. 1910)Evinrude..../U. 8. 
Motor, split phase ; 

induction......... 1887|Tesla....... U.S. 
Motorcycle. ... 1885) Daimler .|German 
Movie projector. 1894|Jenkins U0. 8s 
Mower, lawn. . 1868} Hills. ... U0. 8. 
Mowing machine. 1831 Hepp -}U. 8. 
Neon lamp . isc eam ed's act k . | French 
Nitroglycerin..,..... 1846 Sabrent - Italian 
Nylon Sead forming 

syntheti i 

polyamides} eee RS 1930|Carothers..../U. 8 
Nylons... Syclew abies 1937|Du Pont lab.|U. S 
Oil cracking process..| 1891|Dewar...... ie 


Oil cracking furnace... 


Oil filled power cable. 


exper...| 1812|Fenton et ai. 


4 
1851) Vail. 
1801|Trevithick. | 


1813)Hedley...... 
1814/Stephenson. . 


1924/Rice -Kellogg {U. 8 
1 Ga ed 


ow 


1843)Mercer, J... . 
U 


‘ 
$ 
: 
q 
4 
: 


Pare ont ae 
penetration. 
Photo film, celluloid.. 
Photo film; trans- 
WATENG. soa ss nie 
Photographie paper. 
Photography........ 


Photography........ 
eee ae 6am 

ototelegraphy.... . 
(PABNO? crsu 52, adie 


Plow, cast iron...... 
Plow, disc.......... 
Plow, standard...... 
Powder, smokeless... 
Powder, smokeless... 
Printing, color.::,.... 


nes press, si ts 
Printing press, web. 
Propeller, screw. .... 
Propeller. screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Punch card account- 


Radio broadcaster. . . 
Radio crystal oscil- 


cade tunin 
Veena spoelvet, heter- 
Raab t transmitter 
triode modulation.. 
Radio tube-diode. 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio, vacuum tube 
triode 
Radio, wide band fre- 
quency modulator... 
Radio, wireless signal 
Radio, magnetic 
detector........-. 
Radio, Aosta 


Rayo 
Bayou (acetate) . 
Rayon (cupram- 
monium 
Rayon (introcellulose) 
Rayon: «viscose) 
ROS DEEN Tass aidix vege cle 3 
Reap 
Record, cylinder..... 
Record, disc........ 
Record, wax CYL... 
Refrigerants, low-bait 
ing flourine comp. 
Refrigerator car. ...: 
Resin, synthetic. .... 
Rubber (neoprene) 
ehloroprene....... 
Rubber, vulcanized. . 
Saw, ie 
Saw, circular........ 
Searchlight, high in- 
tensity arc........ 
Sewing machine..... 
Sewing machine..... 
Shoe-sewing machine. 
Shuttle, flying....... 
Bileneer sas eine fp ont=% 


Silicon carbide...... 
Sleeping-car 
Soap, hardwater 


1891|Lippman 
1892|Ives. 


Mannes- 
1928| Godowsky. 
1887|Goodwin. .. . 

astman- 

Goodwin. . 
Baekeland... 
D; erre & 


depce..., 
eee (Sr.).. 
Bell... 


1457 
1846|Hoe....... F 
1865 F 
1804|Stevens..... eich 
1831|Sauvage..... French 
1837|Ericsson,...- Swedish 
1884|Hollerith....)U. 8. 
1907|De Forest. ..)U.S. 
1928/Donovan..../U. 8. 
902|Stubblefield..|U. 8S. 
Nicolson....)/U.S 


1913|Alexanderson 
1913/)Fessenden.../U.S 
1914) Alexanderson ,|U. 8. 
1905|Fleming..... English 
1915|De Forest...jU.S. @ 
1907|De Forest. ..|/U.S 
1933|Armstrong.../U. S. 
1896|Marconl,....|Italian 
1902|Marconi..... Ttalian 
Marconi. =... Italian 
wall... ...- English 
Cross-Bevan. |English 
Dupelesses...|/French 
1884|Chardonnet. . | French 
1892|Cross-Bevan.. |English 
1831|Hussey:..... U.S. 
1834|McCormick. .|U. 8. 
1887|Bell-Tainter. :|U. S. 
1896| Berliner .{U.S8. 
1888|Edison...... U.S. 
Midgely and 
1930] co-workers.|U. 8S. 
1868|/David...... U. 8. 
1931|Hill......... English 
Carothers & |. 
1930} _ Colling....|/U.S. 
1839|Goodyear....|/U. 8. 
1808| Newberry. . . |English 
1777|Miller....... English 
1915|Sperry...... 28. 
1830 Thimmonier, French 
184 OWE. 2h ni U..8. 
1860)/McKay..... .s. 
1733|Kay.....:.. English 
909|Maxim U.S. 
1891] Acheson US 


(aleohol sulfate) . 1928|Bertsch..... German 
Soda, from salt... 5. 1791|LeBlanc..... French 
Soda, from salt, . 

ammonia é& ¢.0.....b 1965 Solvay. «. ectads -}Belgian 


1918 
1767 


1783 


1785} Fitch 


Alston 
Dempster... . 
Hargreaves. . 


Jouffroy..... 


1896 ese 
1856/Bessemer. 

Sbsroe 1857|Kelly.... 
1891|Harvey:. ; 
1901/Taylor and 

White. <>. ; Al: 
MeN folers Heroult. ....|French 
1884| Hadfield English 
Ere suevere 1916|Brearley.... . | English 
ot conetoi Gea 1838] Wheatstone, . Pe 
pple sth ench 
Stethoscope, binaural. U.& 
Submarine, even keel. U.S: 
.|U. &. 
nto ares ase 
U.S. 
English 
Austrian 
A i aida ieee . English 
Telegraph, magnetic. . U. z 
Telegraph, quadruplex Riise 
Telegraph, wireless, 

high frequency. ... Italian 

elegraph, wireles 

low frequency é oe 
‘Telephone. 

Telephone amplifier. . 1912)De Forest. . aioe 
‘Telephone, radio. . 1902|Poulsen and 
Fessenden. |U. 8. 
Telephone, radio.. 1906|De Forest. ../U. 5. 
Telephone, radio, long j 
distance.......... 1915|Am. T. & T../U. §. 
Eieeactok Calin 1608/Lippershey.. .|Neth. 
SAAR Aen 1928| Morkrum- 
Klein- 
schmidt. .~/U. 8. 
Sa See ee 1926|Baird.......|Seottish 
Sian Se 1934|/Zworykin....|/U. 5. 
1936|Espenschied..|U. 8. 
ae 1593|Galileo,.....\Italian 
OLOUTY 6... 5 sae 1714| Fahrenheit... |\German 
Time recorder, first 
successful.,....... 1890|Bundy...... U.S. 
Time system, self 

regulating, elec. ets Bryce;... 2. a4 Oise 
Tire, bicycle. 2] 1889|Dunlop. . irish 
Tire, double-tube 

pheumatic........ 845|/Thompson. . . |English 
Tire, pneumatic. ....| 1888}Dunlop . {Irish 
Tool, pneumatic.....| 1865|Law........ English 
Torpedo Sete oh 1866] Whitehead... . |English 
Torpedo, dirigible....| 1876/Brennan....,/English 
Torpedo, Marine... .| 1804)Fulton, Rinne 
Torpedo, radio...... 1897|Fiske. ......)U. 8. 
Tore do remote 

FNS hs State all eae ole Hammond... /U. S. 
Porgedo} self-pro- 

Walled: vps. i py ace 1868| Whitehead, . . | Bnglish 
Tractor, caterpillar,..| 1900|/Holt........ U..8. 
Transformer, A.C.. 1885|Stanley..... U.S, 
Transformers and ca- 

pacitors, non- 

explosive......... 1930/Clark....... U.S. 
Tricycle, internal 

combustion engine.| 1885|/Benz........ German 
Trolley car, electric. .| 1884)/Van Depoel 

-87| & Sorague.|U.S 
Tungsten (drawn) fila- 

ment lamp........ 1913|Coolidge....|U. 5. 
Tungsten, ductile. . 1912|Coolidge..../U. 5. 
Tungsten filament ‘in: Just and 

candescent lamp...| 1912; Hanaman..}........ 
Turbine, hydraulic, .. Francis..... U.S. 
Type, i a Gutenberg. ..|German 

}|Typewriter. . Mitterhoffer. | Austrian 
Typewriter. . Sholes and 
Gidden....|/U. 8. 
PATA 75 oe Roentgen... ./German 
X-ray tube......... Coolidge... .|U. 5. 

Welding, atomic Langmuir- ' 

Hydrogen. ..- wor 1924|  Palmer.,.,|/U.S. 
Welding, tube.... 1930)Prince...... U.S. 
Welding, electric. 1877|Thomson, 2..|\U. 8. 
| Wire, barbed..... wm | 2874|Glidden.”.... ie Ss. 
pete Me rete eas 4875] Hadsh, 2.2.6.0. 5. 


po 1798\Tennant....-.|F 
Bordeaux inisture, 1885|Millardet.... 


Bromine from sea. 


Caleium carbide. .... 
Carbon oxides....... 


1888|Wilson...... 
1925| Fisher 


Gropsch...|German 


* synthetic...| 1896)Haller...... French 
Ghiovin Ce ss) Sato eee Tp se are English 
eterna ees Set es 1847|Simpson..... {Scottish 
Conteben........... 1950/Belmisch, 

Mietzsch, 

‘ Domagh.. . 
Cortisone..~........ 1936) Kendall. BS 
Cortisone, synthesis..| 1946|Sarett....... U 
Cyanide. iis cs ess. 1905 Carat sues 
Cyclotron. ..-...".... 1929|Lawrence. . 

TE ALEAT EN 6 i ee eae ae 1874|Zeidler...... “|Ger: 
(Not applied as Soha until 1939) 
DOUtron.. 6. ch kee 2\Urey, Brick- 
wedde, 
Murphy.../U. 8. 
Electron spectrometer] 1944/Deutsch, 


Elliott, 
Evans....{U. 8. 


FIRST AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


The invention of the first successful American 
agente’ automobile has been credited for years 
harles E. Duryea, a bicycle maker, who in the 
isd is set April 19, 1892, as the date for his first 
successful test of the car in his Springfield, Mass., 
shop. On March 28, 1892, he hired his brother, I - 
Frank Duryea, 8 years his junior, to work for him. 
Charles E. Duryea applied for his automobile 
patent April 30, 1894, and received it June 11, 
1895," Within recent years J. Frank Duryea 
has contended that the 1892 car did not run until 
Sept. 1893, after J. Frank Duryea ad made 
essential changes. J, Frank Duryea said: ‘‘Charles 
had the idea and had ‘certain plans drawn of a 
car. These plans covered the principal structural 
features, but certain accessories were lacking.’’ 
He cited specifically the gear and clutch trans- 
mission system as his own work. Charles E. Dur- 


Stories oats 


City o. 


New York (Manhattan) 


Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave.} 102 1,250 
ote sler, 1pexington Ave, & 42d St. q7 1,046 

all ‘Tower, 70 Pine St........ 66 950 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. . : 71 927 
RCA (Rockefeller Center). ....... 70 850 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 792 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. 57 741 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. . 50 700 
No. 500 Fifth Avenue......,..... 60 697 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 56 680 
Lincoln, 60 E, 42d Street. ........ 53 673 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street........ 50 654 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave. 47 625 
No. 10 East 40th Street. 48 620 
General Electric, Lexin, ton Ave. 50 616 
‘New York Life, 51 Madison Ave.. 40 615 
Singer, 149 Broadway............. 47 612 
U.S. Court House, 305 Pearl St. 37 590 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 34 580 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 35 565 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad. St. 48 562 
Sherry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., 59th ‘st, 40 560 
Transportation, 225 Broadway . 45 546 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St. 41 540 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street. 39 540 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 42 538 
‘Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. & 34th St. 45 525 
Mutual Life, 1740 Broadway...... 27 525 
International (Rockefeller Center) . 41 514 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. 32 513 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 43 513. 


-(*)Height is from the sidewalk to the 


3979 |Van de Crab. ee 


1896 juerel.. .. 
ol age ee 

13. ee Ts 
1898/Curie, Pierre. 


1898 Marie. 
1910|Bhrlich.....- 
1945| Wakeman, 


Radium 
Salvarsan (606) 
Streptomycin........ 


1828|Wohler...... 
ua ecole tera 1798|Jenner - |B 


yea testified in the Selden patent lawsuit, 1905 
that he designed the Duryea car ‘‘but because o} 
my connection with the ae ee business I 
trusted the work to e of my brother, 
J. Fr Duryea, eae t many of the details were, 
therefore, worked out, altered or improved by 
him. We were in frequent communication, how- 
ever, and the work was recognized as my work and 
all important questions were submitted to me.’’ 
Engine and motor parts also were patented by 
J. Frank Duryea; 4 oie patents were taken out 
by Charles; one patent is in the name of both. 
Frank Duryea drove a Duryea car in the first 
Milena auto race in Chicago, Nov. 28, 1895, 
winning $2,000. This was a 2-cylinder car, driven 
53 miles through snow and slush at an average of 
742 mi. an hour; it used 34% gals. of gasoline and 
19 gals. of water. The Duryea be? at th 
a Institution, called No. 


No. 1 b 
“Built 


e Smith- 
2 by Charles and 
J. Prank’ Duryea, how bears the legend: 
y the Duryea brothers.’ 


Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


Stories oe 
City No, 


(Manhattan cont’d) 


1407 Broadway Realty Corp....... 512 
United Nations, 405 tn 42nd St. 505 
No, 22 Hast 40th Street.......... 503 
Cathedral of St. Sohn the Divine 500 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St..... 498 
Chase National Bank, 18 Pine St. 494 
Time & Life (Rockefetler Center). 490 
Consolidated Gas, ate & Irving Pl, 474 
ew Yorker Hotel, ........s5000 470 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St. 464 
Hssex House, Central Park South. ; 460 
100-116 Park Ave............... 443 
Daily News, 220 East 42d St...... 439 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. & 76th St... 426 
Esso (Rockefeller Center)........ 24 
RKO: (Rockefeller Center),....... 409 
1 |Erotel Me@AIpin. . 2). snieis sieese « accel 360 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral ...........].... 39 
1730-1750 Broadway...... Scere res 363 


(On May 25, 1951, plans were announced for erec- 
tion of a 44 -story Oe building on Madison Ave., at 


47th to 48th St., to be topped by an open steel obser- 
vation tower and television mast, total height to be 
1,580 feet.) ~ 

New York (Brooklyn) 
Williamsburgh ee nee Bank, 


1 Hanson Place. . 42 512, 
No. 16 Court Street. 37 390 
N. Y¥. Tele. Co., 101 Willoughby St.. rt 348 
Court Chambers, 66 Court 343 
St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St. 30 315 


In each instance it includes a Sper aouae a tower, 


top roof. 
statue or light atop the building, but does not include a flag pole. 


World Wise SNorabts ‘Tall Buildings 


—a ee ee ee 


NOTABLE TALL BUILDINGS IN UNITED STATES CITIES (Continued) 


Stories 
No. 


City 


Baltimore, Md. 
Mathieson.. 


pee 


. Hearst Tower, 222'B. Balto. St... : 


pores Mass. 
U.S. Custom Hi 
John Hancock Bee. 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Rand Rian Lafayette Sauare wih aa ie eae 
City H: Ear ra a Square... .. 
Liberty Bask, 424 Main St....... 


(1) Not including beacon 40 ft. high. 


PenieAass Ill. , 
Board eT ae re 
Pittsfield, 55 E. ‘Washington dt 
nee 8) , 20 ah Wacker Dr... 
5S. LaSalle st 


Las treet , 
Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison. .: 
Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive... 
Lincoin Tower, 75 E. fe inal Dr. 
Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mi 
LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. Lasalle ‘St. 
American National Bank. eaten 
5 W. Adams St... .... 
Continental Compan Peltberars a: ote 
American Furniture Mart, 

666 N. Lake Shore Drive.. 
Sheraton Hotel i. 00. Tae 
Palmolive, 919 N. Mich. ave: eas eke 


is 4 a 
Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago Temple (1) - 
Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave....... 
333 Michigan Ave....... Reine 
Tower, GEN Milete AWG. 3215)... 03s 2:5 
Allerton Hotel, 701 N. Mich. Ave. 
Drake Towers, 179 E, ee Dr. 
Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St. 
Merchandise VEAL ii sree pine) oteeatale a 
Stevens pot, 720 S. Mich. Ave... 
201 North W 


Narragansett Apartments 
London Guarantee and Accident. 
Socony-Vacuum. .. i. . co. 
Daily News, 400 W. Madison St. 2 
Masonic Temple............ 


(). 169 feet additional to top ofc cross. 
Cincinnati, Ohio sal 


Carew Tower, 441 Vine St...... 
Union Central, 5 West 4th St.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Terminal Tower (1).........+..+: 
Ohio-Bell Telephone............. 


33 


16° 


32 
26 


32 
23 


(1) Tallest building in the United States outside 


of New York City. 


Dallas, Texas 
Mercantile Nat'l Bank 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg......... 
Bell Telephone Bldg-..........-. 
Republic Bank Bldg.............. 
Tower Petroleum Bldg..........-. 
paqlnnts LOCC. «pene ee ain oe 

£ & W Tower Bidg.............- 


Detroit, Mich. 

Penobscot, 637 Griswold. 
Union Guardian, 500 Griswold. 
Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd. 
David Scott, 1150 Griswold. 
Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d Bt. 
Barlum Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq... 
David Broderick’Tower.........- 
Buhl, 535 Griswett.... 2. Sas 
Mich. Bell Tele., 1365 Case.....:. 
Book Cadillac Hotel 
National Bank see > ota bet steiine F piers 

(AGOLGHOR).. 5 6 erie nies wiv ware 


Houston, Texas 

Guif, 710 Main St... 7.2... a 
Neils Eperson, 802 Travis. 
Sterling, Fannin and Texas... 
Commerce, 914 Main St....... 
City National Bank, Main 

and McKinney F 
Petroleum, 1312” Texas St:..... vs 


(The San Jacinto Monument, 22 miles outside 


the city, is 570 feet in height.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 

K. C. Light and Power..........- 
Waclity, $11 PEE tpt a des ; 
SM alk Bet aed 

PIBQNORG 5 2045's paeiea ce 
Deyaat, 11th and Grand Sts...... 
Federal Reserve, i0th & Grand..... 


‘ineluding 4 penthouse, 


City No. Ft. 
lwaukee, Wi isc. § 
City Hall, o00 E, Wells St.....+.- 9 350 
Wise. Tele. Co., 722 N. B’ WAY-.s.5 19 313 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foshay Tower, 821 Marquette pd 32 477 
Municipates 14 30's 14 355 
North Western Bell Telephone... 26 350 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave.. 26 311 
Newark, N. J 
National Newark & Essex Beni 35 465 
Raymond-Commerce......... 24 430 
American Insurance Company. . 21 326 
f Oklahoma City, Okla. 
|| First National, 120-No. Robinson St. a 33 447 
Apco Tower, 204 No. Robinson St- 33 440 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
City’ Hall Tower (1)% . 9.2.5 scene mila) 548 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
12th and Market Sts........... 32 491 
Lincoln-Liberty, Br’ d&ChestnutSts, 26 473 
Guard Trust, Broad & Chestnut Sts.|_ 30 398 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust Sts... 36 389 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Broad and Walnut Sts...... 30 377 
| Medical Tower, 17th & Latimer Sts, 33 367 
Drake Hotel, 15th & Spruce Sts. . 30 362 
Packard, 15th and ee oe 26 325 


Land T itle, Broad and Che; 24 320 
(1) includes the statue at Wiiltam Penn whieh is 
37 feet high. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gulf, 7th Ave: and Grant Stet. 38 582 


Cathedral of Learning, vinieare 

sity of Pittsburgh. 42 535 
U.S.Steel-Mellon, B05 Wm. Penn Pl, 42 500 
Grant, Grant St. nr 3d Ave.. 36 410 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant... .. 34 475 
First National Bank, 511 Wood St. 26 387 
‘Oliver, 535 Smithfield St.......... 25 347 
Bell Telephone, 416 7th Ave..:... 20 339 
Prick) 437 Grant: St. sn we = sees 20 330 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth Ave..... 24 322 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth Ave. ; 21 300 

Saint Louis, Mo. 
Civil. Courta si... . este 13 375 
Bell Telephone; 1010 Pine St ‘ 31 369 
Park Plaza Motel..o. 2% .5 2.6. ; 30 310 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Russ, Montgomery and Bush Sts. . 31 408 
Shell, Batterv & Bush Sts......... 29 380 
Telephone, New Montgomery St. . 26 368 
No. 450 Sutter Street............ 28 346 
Standard Oil, Sansone & Bush Sts. 22 327 
William Taylor Hotel............ 27 310 
Hunter-Dulin, Montgomery 

and Sutter Sts............ Ase 24 309 
City Hall, Civic Center.......... ee 301 

\ Seattle, Wash. 
L. C. Smith, 506 Second Ave...... 42 | 500 
Northern Life Tower........-... 27 314 
Tulsa Okla. 

Nat'l Bank of Tulsa............ 24 400 
Philtower, 427 So. Boston St....... 23 343 


Other buildings (the number of feet in paren- 
theses) are: 


Baton Rouge, La.—State Capitol, 34 (450). Birm- 
ingham, Ala.—Comer building, 27 (325). Columbus, 
Ohio—Lincoln-LeVeque Tower, 47 (555), Denver, 
Colo.—Daniels & Fisher Tower, 20 (330). Hartford, 
Conn.—Traveler’s. Tower, 24 (527). Los Angeles, 
Calif.—The City Hall, 25 (464). Memphis, Tenn.— 
Sterick Building, .29 (465, including sign 100 feet 
high. Miami, Fla.—Dade County Court House, 27 
(325). Richmond, Va.—Radio station tower on top 
W.R.N.L. Bldg. (426). Rochester, N, ¥.—Hast- 
man Kodak, 19 (366). St. Paul, Minn,—First Na- 
tional Bank, 32 (501), not including 100-ft. sign, 
Syracuse, N. ¥.—State tower, (300). 

Foreign structures include: The Eiffel Tower 
(984.25), third tallest structure in the world; Pyra- 
mid of Cheops, in Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s in 
Vatican City (448). 

The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
Cathedral of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
the tallest in the world, Other such spires include 
the Strassburg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen's, 
Vienna (441), Salisbury Cathedral, England (404); 
Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, Belgium (397); 'Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397); Freiburg. Cathedral, Germany (385), and 


| St. Paul’ s Cathedral Cross, London (365), 


(*) Height is from the sidewalk to the top roof, 
a tower, statue or light 
atop: the building, but not a flag pole. 


Source: Nat 


Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 
Te 


feet 
=1 sure (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 


40 rods 
Sturlongs = 1 ctatute mile {mao = 1,760 yards 
3 miles = 1 league = 5,280 yards = 15,840 
6,080.20 tect —1 sotiedls geographical, or sea mile 


) AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
wiated by using ‘‘superior’”’ figures. For example, 
fi? means square foot, and ft# means cubic foot. 
'144-square inches 


aq, in.) == 1 square foot (sa. ft.) 
eens feet = 1 square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 
square inches 


30% square yards = 1 square rod en rd.) = 272 4% 


square feet 
160 square rods = 1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 square feet 
640 acres == 1 square mile (sq. mi.) 
1 mile square = 1 section (of land) 
6 miles square = 1 township — 36 sections = 36 
square miles 


CUBIC MEASUR 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 Gabi foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S et ee ALAS CHAIN 
ASURE 


ars h Seater 
100 li eae ea 1 hain oh) = 4 rods = 66 


t 
a— statute ers Roe ) = 320 rods 
= 5 280 t 


LIQUID Mica Sune 
When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or 
quart from the dry pint or quart, the word “‘liquid”’ 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 


80 chains 


liquid unit. 

4 gills (gi.) = : pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubie inches) 
2 pints == 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts = 


i sion (gal.) (= 231 cubic inches) = 
8 pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min,) = 1 fluid dram (fl. dr.) (= 0.2256 


cubic inch) 

8 fluid drams = 1 fluid eg (fl. oz.) (= 1.804 7 
cubic inche: 

16 fluid ounces = 1. pint (ot) (= _ 28.875 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 


2 pints == 1 quart (qt.) (= 57.75 cubic 
inches) == 32 fluid ownces = 
256 fluid drams 

4 quarts == 1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic 


inches) = 128 fluid ounces = 
1 024 fluid drams 


Liat and gH a ye! 
GENERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND} 


enced desddau, paatear a eee 


ig? AS 

When n pint or 
quart egg epee a oe word 
none arta wee 
2 pints (pt) == = fae "67.300 6 cuble 


537.605 cubie 
(— 2150.42 eubie 


8 quarts 
4 pecks 


ee oat tid cue cite 
“When necessary to disti a ‘pois 
distinguish 


apothecari 
teow the word. raaahivtaed eo or the Eee 
ion ‘‘avdp’’ should-be used in combination wi 


¢ 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
7/11/32 grains 
16 drams 
16 ounces 


T ounce noe (04) 437 ¥4 grains 
ounce (oz.) = 
1 oes b.) == 256 
i hundredweight (ewt.)* 
3 20 hundredwelghts — = 1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pounds* 
ae ee “long’’ measure, the following values 


12 pounds 


ae HII 


== 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 


20 gross or long 
andredwclpttetes = 1 gross oan long ton = 2,240 


poun 

*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight’”’ and “ton” 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, Re Soe Nien these units may be 
designated “‘net” “short’’ when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding unite in 
gross or long measure. 

TROY WEIGHT 

‘ain’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 

es’ weight.) 
= 1 pennyweight re 

20 rennywelghta == =1 aunts: troy (oz. t.) = 


(The * 
apotheca 
24 


480 


era 
—=1pound troy (b. t) 240 
pennyweights — 5, 760 g grains 
POTHECARIES' WEIGHT 
(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
Spomesenen weight.) 
grains =} 1 scruple (8. ap.) 
3 scruples —— i | dram pnorSran: (dr. ap.) 


12 ounces troy 


= & 

8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce apothecaries (oz. a ) 
earies 24 scruples == 480 gr. 

12° ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (Ib. Sati 

caries 96 drams apothecaries —= = 


288 scruples — 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
10 fuifiimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (¢m.) 


10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 

10 decimeters sa | Bree (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
mete 

10 meters == 1 dekameter (dkm.) 

0 dekameters —— $y euEORESEE (hm,) = 100 

10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 


meters 
AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) = 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centi- = 1 square meter es = 1,- 
meters 000,000 square millimeters 
100 square meters —= 1 are (a) 


100 ares == 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 
100 hectares = 1 square kilometer (km?) = 


1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliliters (ml.) = 1 centiliter (cl.) 


. centiliters = ates (dl.) = 100 milli- 
10 deciliters == 1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliliters 
10 liters == 1 dekaliter (dkl. 

10 dekaliters = 1 hectoliter (hl.) = 100 liters 


10. hectoliters = 1 kiloliter (kl.). = et, 000 liters 

*The liter is defined as the volume “occupied, 
under standard conditions, but a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 


; cubic decimeter; 


the actual metric equivalent is, 
1 liter = 1,000. 028 cubic centimeters. (The change 
in this equivalent from ‘the previously published 
value of 1,000.027 is based on a recomputation of 
earlier data, carried out at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures.) Thus the milliliter 
and the liter are larger than the cubic centimeter 
and the cubic decimeter, respectively, by 28 parts 
in 1,000,000; except for determinations of high 
precision, this difference is so small as to be of 
no consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000 cubie milli- = 1 cubic centimeter (em%) 
meters (mm%) 
1,000 paves centi- == 1 cubic decimeter (dm) = 1,- 
meter: ,000 cubic millimeters 
1, 000 « eaein deci- =1 cuble meter (m°) — 1 stere 
meters = 1,000,000 cubie centi- 
meters=1, 000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 


WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram ( 


10 centigrams = 1 aa Hea (GED = 100 
milligrams * 

10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 

10 grams == 1 dekagram (dkg.) 

10 dekagrams ="1 Dawoeren (hg.) = 100 

10 hectograms rab iogram (kg.) = 1,000 


grams 
= 1 metric ton +). 


1,000 kilograms 


" ia As lala a alalied Fi eae i a All 
Weights and Measures—Units of Measurement, 473 


Se 5 SHS 


- In the metric. sys Le weights and measures, designations of multiples ieee ision 
- sny unit may be at by combining with the name or the unit the pref sopra ee ee 
\ aetene Respectively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, centi ene an illi iieesne respectively one- 
pat and one-thousandth. ‘In some of the foregoing metric tables fone such multiples 
pane ies visions have” not heen included for the reason that these have little, if any, currency in 
In certain cases, pariodiariy, a scientific usage, it becomes ‘convenient to provide for multiples 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than one-th y ne DI > 
fixes have been introduced and these are now generally Pe re ORE nih er i at 
= ore ene, fe asi meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 
e oun e term ‘“‘micron’’ (abbreviated as » [the Greek lette) , @ coined Z 
word meaning one-millionth of a meter (equivalent to pt hasten Tes of a millimeser) be Dan Siena : 
(abbreviated « Ce RCs of a cia (equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter), ’ 
ia’ as one-milli 
en NGnenpE tea Oni Oh bat iw ie lumeter). ontn of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth of 


- 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement | 


UNITS OF LENGTH 


Units Inches | Links Feet Yards Rods Chains Miles Cent. Meters 
SL inch -== 1 0.126 263|0.083 333|0.027 778)0. gts 051)0. a 2€3 ee 000 016 2.540 0.025 406 
1 link = 7.92 1 Hi on eae 125 20.117 0.201 168 - 
1foot = 1.515 152 1, |0. 1333 333 9. 060 606/0.015 189 30.480 0.304 801 
1 yard = 36 4.545 45 3 1 /0.181 Se 6.045 3 0. $00 He 91.440 0.914 402 
lrod =|] 198 25 =/|16.5 (5.5 0.25 0.003 1 502.921 5.029 210 
1 =|." 1792 eae 66 22 4 0.0138 2011.684| 20.116 84 
jem. =|°> *°0.393710.029 71010 0.032 808|0.010 $3610.001 98810.000 3 0.000 006] 74) Oca 
=| 5 : k B 01. 
1 meter== 39.37 4.970 960/3.280 833]1.093 611/0.198 838|0.049 710/0.000 621 100 1 
UNITS OF AREA 
Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links eet yards jrods} chains 
1 sq. inch = 1} 0.015 942 A 0.006 944 000 772 0.000 026°° 0 He O01 594 
~ 1sq. link =| 62,7264 0.4356 0.0484 0.00 001 
1 sq. foot <= 144) 2.295.684 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 0: “00 229 568 
1 sq. yard = 1396 20.6612 9 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625/272. 25 30.25 1} 0.0625 
J sq. chain —| 627 264 10 000 4356) 484 16 1 
1 acre Sj 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 10 
1 sa. mile = 4 014 489 600) 64000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
1 sq. cm — 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04] -0.001 076) 0.000 119 599] 0.000 003 954| 0.000 000 247 
1 sq. meter =| 1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.639 536 7 0.002 471 04 
Thec = 15 499 969 247.104| 107 638.7 11 959.85  |395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
1sq. inch = |0.000 000 159 423 Zz pes 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 Gas 163} 0.000 000 065 
1sq. link. =|0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
1 sq. foot = ]0.000 022 956 8 —|0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1sq. yard =}0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 1307 0 000 083 613 
1sq.rod =!0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
1 sq. chain =/0.1 0,000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468 7 
1 acre — 0.001 5625 40 468 726]4046.873 0.404 687 
1sa. mile = 64) 1 25 899 984 703 ‘ 589 998 258.9998 * 
isa. cm ==10.000 000 024 710)0.000 000 000 038 610 1 he = 0.000 000 01 
1 sq: meter =/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 0.0001 
1 hectare ==|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters| meters 
leubiciach = 1 0.000 Bis 704 0. 000 021 433 16.387 162} 0.036 387 |0.000 016 387 
- leubic foot = 1728 0.03 caus 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 oa oe 
leubieyard = 46 656 | 2 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 5 
l cubic cm =| 0.061 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 oot 308 1} 0.001 0.000 bot 
1 ie =| *” 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 600 1 0.001 
l cubic meter =|61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
SE ELIA ee ee 
Units Minims, | Fluid drams {Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
= 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833)0.000 130 208 
1 fluid dram r= - 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 8125 
1 fluid ounce = ‘480 8 1 0.25 25 
: =a 7680 138 16 rl 1 
1 liquid pint = 
1 liquid Puart = 15 360 256 i 8 2 
1 gallon ==) 61 440 1024 32 8 
1 milliliter = 16.2311 0.270 518 aati 033.8147 | 0.008 453 68 |0.002 113 42 
1 liter = 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2,113 42 
1 cubic inch = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 . | 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
SED ESS IN a i ea ae 
a 
Liquid Cubic 
quarts {Gallons Milliliters Liters inches 


8 

E 
5 
3 


0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610)0.000 061 610] 0.003760 


1 fluid dram = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 p: 225 586 
1 fluid ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 8125 29.5729. |0.029.572 9 1.804 69 
1 gill = 0.1 ; 0.031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.218 75 
i liquid pint => 0.5 0.125 473.167 0.473 167 28.875 
lliquid q == 1 0.25 | 946.333 0.946 333 57.75 

1 gallon => 4 1 3785.332 3.785 332 

1 milliliter = 0.001 056 71-}0.000 264178) 1 e-8e2 0.061 025 
lliter - = 1.056 71 0.264 178 Mt 61. 0250 

i cubic inch >= 0.017 3160 ]0.004 329.00 | 16.3867 O, 016 386 7 


ix 


WAL 


32 
B81 908 1 51 6.028 
18:1620.,| 9.081 sat 138 13. |0-288 78, [10 
0.029 762 O-o12 881100001 60/0. .000 465. 0.016 387/0.001 639 


pothecaries’| ' Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Ayoirdupois 
Units Grains a geriolee lponuipweigtes Drams Ounces 
grain = 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 71 
1 ap.scru. = 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333333 - | 0.045 Fa 3 
lpennyw = 1,2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
lay. d. = 1.367 187 5 1,139 323 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
lap. d. i ,. 2. 194 286 0.137 142 9 
lav.oz. = 21.875 18.229 17 16 .291 67 1 
1 ap. or ty.o= 24 20 17.554 28 1.097 142 9 
1 ap.or ty.ib= 5760 288 bop 210.651 4 t 13.165 714 
1 av. lb. =/7000 350 291.6667 — |256 116.6667 6 
1 mill. pees 432) 0.000 771618) 0,000 £43015} 0.000 564 383 -000 257 206} 0.000 035 274 
1 gram 432 356). 0.771 618 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 035 273 96 
I Ello. ==|15 1239 458 771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 .205 35.273 96 
Apoth. or Apoth. or jAvoirdu 
Units Troy Ounces ‘TroyPounds Pounds Milligrams Grams 
igrain...... =| 0.002 083 33 _ 0.000 173 81110.000 142 8 57 64.798 918 | 90.064 798 918/0.000 064 798 
0. a 666 7 oe 3 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 C 
a 0.0. 004 166 667/0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 
=] 0. 036 966 146 0: bod ets 179}0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 
lapoth. Tn 0.125 0.010 416 667/0.008 571 429} 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 
Lavoir. oz. ....=] 0.911 4583 0. O18 aoe 861/0.0625 (28 349.527 28.349 527 
tap. or troy o. AA 0.0: 3 33 {0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 
is or troy p. 1 0.822 857 1 (373 241.77: 373 241.77 
voir Ib mehea = 2, 583 333 1.215 2778 jt 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 
0.000 032 155]0.000 002 679/0.000 002 = 1 0.001 
ug ‘0.032 150 74 {0.002 679 23 -/0.002 204 6: 1000 1 
logram... .==(32.150 742 2.679 2285 {2.204 622 B21 1 000 000 1000 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. | Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 

———— | _— | q“qK— | [— )_ ue _|! —_— | _ 
av. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0. mee 031 25 We 000 027 902) 0.028.349 53 _|0.000 028 350 
av. Ib. = 16. 1 0.01 0.0 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427)0.000 453 592 
sh. cwt=—| 1600 100 1 0. os” 0.044 642 86 45.359 se 0.045 359 243 
sh. t. ==|32 000 2000 - |20 Py 0.892 857 1 907.184 0.907 184 86 
ig. ton =|35 840 eat 22.4 i 1016.047 on 1,016 047 04 
kilo. ==|35.273 957 |2.204 0.022 046 223 6: O01 102 311/0.000 984 aoF 1 0.001 

. t = /35 273.957 | 2204. oe 34 |22.046 223 1,102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 


Tables of Equivalents 


NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] ), this indicates 
(1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, or (2) that the unit is believed 
to be based on “‘custom and usage’”’ rather than on formal authoritative efinition. 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third decimal 1 
where they are exact, in which cases these exact’ equivalents are so designated. Deve te 


LENGTHS 0.001 Sn enone a 
1 mier the G exactly) 
{ 0.4 millimieron (exactly) har ee { 0.000 039 37 in 
| 0.000 1 micron (exactly (exactly) 
1 Angstrom (A.)........ 0.000 000 1 millimeter Pantie = tse eae ie -001 inch (exactly) 
(exactly) 0.025 4 millimeter 
0.000 000 004 mch | 1 mile (ini,) (statute or land)...... EE een ¢ 
L cable's length. ..........-.e00: 720 feet 1 miie (mi, 1.152 statute miles 
1 bimet 0.393 Vins ze a Ae graphleal, or ses, US)... t Ses 3 iiloeet 
Tehain (oh,) (Gunter’s or 66 fect > | (mile (mi) (nautical, 1.862 kliometers (exactly) 
BYRON OES) Tig ja. owes acess 20.107 t meters international) ]..... 1. meet quite: ae ; 
(1 chain (engineers) }.,.....-.....- BOck80 tneters Rae mOtOn tas co siRes 0.039 37 inch (exactly) 
1 decimeter (dm.)...........3.937 inches (exactly) U 
i dekameter (dkm.)............-0005- ; - 32.808 feet pei ang Hw, “F ae ies (exactly ) 
MAT IOR es eed cos séeie’s 'erscetniwis eae ove { eit meters Greek letter mu) J..... (exactly) 
re wiing see aces 0.305 meter | 1 pot ; 0.013 837 es \ (exactly) 
16 shaias Gurveyor point (typography)... { 9:929 837 im motos 
ee ee 
Pfariong (tur.), ......6dees 4 oan yards ‘ 1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch.......... 5 28 met 
atatute mile meters 
501.168 meters 1 yard Ca Rite. 9 Ad Riise ie wlesyiere the 0.914 meter 
TELM UR ciy ed pivots. bets ow eichome a sree eas ia Berra pears 4 inches AREAS OR S 
PPUIAGACATy) 5) inlaw 0,5 w ois oy os ele pie .-.2,540 centimeters sclaaray ta square feet 
PAILGMNCEL” (KIN) ivi is os eves eb e eee citi 0.621, mile |"Maores.\ sais, ee by aib was cette { 4, 840 square yards 
11 (land) 3 statute miles ( 0.405 hectare 
engue (Mand). 2. 6... cede e 4,828 kilometers | 119.596 square yards 
1 link (t.) (Gunter's or eae inches (exactly) are (@).....-. sete e wrens { 0.035 acre 
BUNVEV OTS)... ie'e sais <ldne 0.201 “tit : at Hectete eri ie SOU Ee 2.471 acres 
yf ‘00 Square (building) ]............... 
(1 fink (i.) (engineers) ] .....0........ 305 meter | 1 square (building) I. (301) eee ae 0. ise nears? ae 


39.37 ine! a (exactly) | 1 square decimeter (dm2)...... 1 
Tmeter (Myo... ee. { 1.094 yards 1 square foot (sq. th. ? . 929, Rbgettdtine cet” 


ppeada 


S 


aie, tet _ ogg se) ga we 


FONT THON Ry. 


need 


oe eke Lisi Us ts ae 


Na aie 8h 


if 
: 
: 


ale POA Se 


_1 bushel ou) Ww. ints 
ica (struck 


63 bushel, heaped (U. 8.) a _ 


1 miliiliter (ml.)..9T.....-..6.- zs { 


. 


er feet 
. Td. 4 le, OF 
RS ce Agen, Yah pe anc 25.293 square meters 
_ 1 square yard (SOSYED" 2 cus tens 0.836 square Meter 


. CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
ce barrel (bbl.), liquid............- 31 to 42 ial 


5 Poe ppl), standard, for 

its, vegetables, ‘and 

other dry commodities 
except cranberries...... 


1 barrel (bbi.), standhed. 
cranberry 


7,056 cubic aa 


105 dry 
te ae. b “Dushels,struck 
| 5, 826 cubi cubic inches 
86, 45/64 dry quarts 
| ies eee, struck 


2, 150.2 42 42 cubic inches 
(exactly, 


€. 
measure) . 35.238 liters 
747.715 cubic inches 
1.278 bushels, struck 


measure* 
*Frequently recognized as 114 bushels, struck 


measure. 
{1 bushel ae Gritish Im- 1, yer ve S. bushels, 
perial) (struck mea- measure 
ites i ad Aa 2, 219. 360 cubic inches 
a cord (¢d.) (firewood).............. 128 cubic feet 
‘1 cubic centimeter (em*).......... 0.061 cubic inch 
1 cubic decimeter (dm*).., ois fh aaa cubic inches 
1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... tesa ft obie decivaciors 
{ 0.554 fluid ounce 
1 cubic inch (cu. in.).... { 4.433 fluid drams 
| 16.387 ee centimeters 
fi cubie meter (m3). 6.5... eee 1,308 cubic yards 
1 cubie yard (cu. yd.)....... oe Bar ae Ineter 
ounces 
2 cup, measuring..-.......... ave { ¥% liquid pint 
1 dram, fluid (or liquia) (a. ar) —{ {ffiuld ounce 
PRE Neal ae Ya euere Pinta dip iio etalons 7 milliliters 


| 3.69 
.961 U.S. flui 
(1 dram, Auld (a. dr.) 0.217 eubié inch 
Brit 3,562 milliliters 
WA dekaliter (dkl.).......- >. yee Lie oe 
{3788 ters 
- = Ts 
J gallon (gal.) (U.S.)...... , 0. ee British gallon 
{ 128 S. fluid ounces 
if cH you cubic inches 
01 U.S. gallons 


4 fluid ounces 

0. 118 ear 

Lhectoliter (Hl.)......eseeeeecees page eee 
{ 1.057 liquid quarts 

«+++ 4 0.908 dry quart. 

61.025 cubic inches 


"| 7.219 cubic inches 


Lo. 061 cubie inch 
1.805 cubic inches 

cigs milliliters 
4 


1 ounce, fluid (or f 
1 British ‘fluid ounces 


siquid) (fl. 02.) 
(U.5 


0.961 U.S. fluid ounce 
{1 ounce, ana (fl. oz.) | 1.734 cubic inches 
tish) ... Se kal oieto tale | 28.412 millliters, ie 
TREC CONG) a=! alta a(e inl eiiatehe icles Saeed gs TS 
33.600 cubic inches 
RPDS CDE), ALY 6. co .0 oh ols clon { 0.551 liter 


; 5 ; 
28.875 cubie inches 
ee 


L pint (pt.), quid... 


beeneee 


67. SOL ga inches ~ 
liters 


1.101 

0.969 British quart ~ 
A ae eubie inches (exactly) 
0.833 British quart - 

{ 69. a cubie inches 


1 quart (at.), dry (U.S.)..... 


1 quart (at.), auld 


{1 quart (qt.) (British).... 4 1.032 U.S. dry quarts 
1.201 U..S. liquid quarts 
1 tablespoon........ Sere F Tidy Revs fluid drams. 


{ \% fluid ounce 
{ % tablespoon* 

114 fluid drams* 

*The equivalent ‘‘1 teaspoon = 114 fluid drams’’ 
has. been found by the Bureau to correspond. more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring”’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘‘l tea- 


-| spoon = 1 fluid dram’”’ which is given by a num 


ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR: MASSES 
1 assay ton** (AT) 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds ayoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


200 milligrams 
AM CRPaG (6), axis sein aie boop wotaeetsiee { 3.086 grains 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)....... { ee 


1 dram, avoirdupois 
(dr. avdp.).. .* 


ati 27 11/32 (= 27,344) grains 
1.772 grams 


Ga | area ee ae ae ee netece 64.799 milligrams 
5 grains 
1 gram (8.).......++---- { 0.035 ounce, avoirdupois 
1 hundredweight, gross or { 112 pounds 
long*** (gross cwt.)........ 50.802 kilograms 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
‘“hundredweight”’ 


1 hundredweight, net or short { 100 pounds 


(cwt. or net cwt.) . 45.359 kilograms 
f° kilogram: (KP. <<< s ae as an Cee 2.205 pounds 
1 gee (the Greek let 

AIIM): vatevard oe oe bod 000, 001 crane Spee ) 
1 maililigeat (MG Jo5% vss Sees coe eae a 


{ 437.5 grains ‘eae 
} 0.911 troy or apothecarte 
ounce 


1 ounce, avoirdupois 
(Os.aVdp:) . 1.7... 


28.350 grams 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- | 480 grains 
papal (oz. t. or 1.097 avoirdupois ounces 
ED basen hort ( 31.103 grams 
1 ncinarokstit (wt). oc ca ei tt eee 1.555 grams 


{ 7,000 grains 
1 pound, eR oe j 1.215 troy or apothecaries’ 
(ib, AVdD.)...e.06- ounds 


{ 455.392 g 5 Berns 


( 5,760 grains 
1 bound, troy or apothecaries’ 0. ‘823 Solaire 
GbS-tovor 10." ieee. «aes und 
37 242 grams 
SD Seruiplan (8: AD yi os lais;e hist -:9 sete ete aera 20 grains 
1.296 grams 
2,240 pounds 
1 ton, _— or long* 1,12 net tons (exactly) 
(QTOBE EDIE So nctanatetstovers!s 1.016 metric tons 


*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ton”? and “‘hundredweight’’. 

{ 2,204.622 pounds 


1 ton, metric (t.)......-.eeeee- { 0.984 gross ton 
nm (t) l soo tons 

1 ton, net or short 9 ee ee 
(tn. or Det tn.) ....++-++eeee- | 0.907 metric ton 


Simple Interest Table 


Time 
$1.00 1 month..... |$. foe $.004/S. rated $. oy 
bd 4 months. 008 


“ had. OL 1013): O1e O17 


4 é - --e«| »020| .025) .030) .035 040 
2-12 + -040} .050] .060 70}. .080. 
3100. 00 1 day......| .O11] .013} :016] .019) .022 
2 os: ..}| 022) .027].-.032}. .038)...044 

¥ .034!° .041! 050" .058'. -067! 


8% it 
3: a $100.00 - days.. 


Time 


“aya otal 
rs 1 month., 


s 2 months... 5 

a 8 E 1.250]1 

Teel nee “5003 ..000/3 . 500/14 000 
Bo $D yee 000'5 000!6 .000!7. 00018 :000 


Cent.° 
2.43 659.7 
6.55 630.5 
i-3 -189.2 
3.78 850 
9,67 271.3 
2.45 
4.2 -7.2 
$4t 320.9 
1.873 26 
1.54 810 
3.52 3500+ 
rae | ‘eo 
, pure. . d 
Saintineisolld: 22... 2.2 -101.6 
Chromium, pure.....,.. 6.93 1615 
22 aid ee ee pigs Se ae 
Columbium........++++ © 
Co , annealed..-.... 8.89 1083 
B > gu Sep o eanece 4.77 has 
1.6 -223 
5.93 29.7 
5.46 958.5 
1.85 1350 
19.3 063 
a 13.3 (1700) 
0.19 —272 
0.763 259.14 
7.28 155 
4,94 113.5 
7.86 1535 
3.4 -157 
6.15 826 
11.005 327.4 
0.534 186 
1.741 651 
7.3 1260 
13.596 -38 87 


*Arsenic melting point 500° C, under pressure. Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


aller than number given. 
Chem, Element 


Molybdenum...........| 10.2 2620 
Neodymium. . ipa 7. . 4 
INCOM i. ce 5s 2 1904 348.67 
ROONE i2 owe 3 Hate = 
Caner ees “| 22:5.) | 2700" 
Ox; liquid. ° . —218. 
Palladium... “| ants 1553 
Phosphorus, red s 2.20 44.1 
tinum.. 5. Sceoh- ahaa 1773.5 
Potassiui, canis oaascss 0.870 62.3 
DJ epitnas 6.6 78 
Hagons...ck 550s odes we eerste = 
Rhoditim.. 4.1. o's scseve.f 12.44 1985 
Rubidium. .....-e2cee-ee 1.532 38.5 
Ruthenium...........-.| 12.30 2450 
Samarium. ..ccssvcccees es >1 
Scandium... cotivegcicn = ¢ 3.00 - L 
Selenium... 2. ccccecssss 4.82 220 
Silicon er BE EAS 2.42 1420 
Silver, cast....seeceeee-| 10,42 960.5 
ood ee aoe ae 
‘trontium, solid......... - 
x 2.0 113 
x 16.6 2996 
3 6.25 452 
‘ 11.86 303.5 
-| 11.00 1845 
° 7.184 231.89 
4.5 1800 
18.6 3370 
18.7 “1150 
Vanadium... cc ces eesve 5.6 1710 
Xenon. liquid.......... 3.52 -112 
Ytterbium. ............. ca 1800 
YttTIUM, ... Sascccccecse 3.80 1490 
WING: SOHO. knie cara we 4,32 419.47 
Zirconium sy kiwvees eee 6.53 1900 


Element c.° Element a.° Element c.° Element Gr 
Antimony.......| 1,380 ||Chlorine........ —34.7)||Manganese......11,900 ||/Rubidium.......) 700 
Argon, sae Reta ne «|—185.7||Copper.......... 2,300 ||Molybdenum....|3,700.9]/Selentum........| 688 
Arsenic (subl.)...| 615 SMU srerens 6 |\—268.9|/Neon......... +. |—245.8} |Soudi e<gis oe Th CO 

BPIUIN.. 5c seo ,140 ||Hydrogen.....,.|/—252.7||\Nitrogen.....,..|——195.8||Sulphur.........| 4446 
Bismuth. .... ...| 1,450 |/Iodine..........| 184.3/|Ozone...... weeee(—ll2 ||Thalli Sbiomis sin Aste 
TOMINE.,..... 06 58.8/|Iron.........+..|3,000 ||/Phosphorus......| 280 ||Tin....... envcieniteeeu 
Cadmium.......| 767 ||/Lead.........-..|/ 1,620 ||/Platinum..... ---| 4,300 '||Tungsten.......,| 5,900 
Carbon........./(4,200) ||Magnesium......| 1,110 ||Potassium.......| 76 Zinc... .. 4... «1 907 
Density of Gases 
Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight in Grams per Litre) 
Specific Gray.] Lbs. Specific Gray.| Lbs, 
Gas Weht. |———-———__|_ per Gas Weht.|—————_——__| per 
Grams} Air-1 | O-1 cu, ft. Grams} Air-1 | O-1 cu. ft. 
Acetylene........ 1.173 |0.9073 |0.8208 |0.07323 || Hydrogen........ 0.08988]0.06952|0.06290|0.005611 
7 nice . -}1.2929 |1.0000: |0.9047 |0.08071 || Hydrogen sulphide]1.539 {1.190 {1.077 0.09608 
Ammonia, 0.7710 |0.5963 0.5395 |0.04813 || Krypton 3.708 -868 (2.595 |0.2315 
Argon..... 1.7837 |1.8796 |1,2482 |0.11135 || Methane 0.7168 }0.5544 |0.5016 |0.04475 
Butane, iso. ,....|2.673 .067 .870 0.1669 Methyl chlorid 2.3076 |1,7848 |1.6148 |0.1441 
Carbon dioxide. . .|1.9769 {1.5290 |1,3834 |0,12341 Methyl ether 2.1098 }1.6318 |1.4764 317 
Carbon monoxide ,}1.2504 |0.9671 |0.8750 |0.07806 CON 5. canes 0.90035} 0.69638/0.63004/0.05621 
Chiorine........... 8.214 |2.486 |2.249 {0.2006 Nitrogen 1.25055]0.96724|0.87510|0.07807 
Cyanogen........ 2.335 {1.806 |1,634 1458 Nitric oxid 1,3402 |1.0366 |0.9378 |0.08367 
Ethane......:... 1,3566 |1.0493 /0.9493 |0.08469 || Nitrous oxide. ,...}1.9778 |1.5297 |1.3840 10.1235 
Ethylene......... 1.2604 |0.9749 |0.8820 |0.07868 KY SOUT elon -|1.42904/1.10527/1.0000 |0,08921 
Fluorine......... 1.696 |1,3812 {1.187  |0.1059 Propane... 2+ 2.020 11.562 {1.414 10.1261 
2 CT 0.17847/0.1380 |0.12489)0.01114 |/Sulphur dioxide, ../2.9269 |2.2638 |2,0482 |0.1827 
Hydrogen bromide]|3.6445 |2.8189 |2.5503 |0.2275 Rienons.Sci0% ores 5.851 [4.525 |4.094 10.3653 
Hydrogen chloride|1.6392 |1.2678 |1.1471 [0.10233 


Household Measures 


One teaspoon=14% fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
3 teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 

The teaspoon is the household or culinary tea- 
spoon and not the medical teaspoon, 

‘ stk quart U. S. dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 
inches, 

One quart U. S. liquid measure contains 57.75 
cubie inches..One pound of butter displaces ap- 
proximately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
carton is 245 x 245 x 5 inches. 

The following tables of equivalents are taken 
from the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘‘The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book.’’ 

A few grains=less than 4g teaspoon; 16 table- 
spoons=1 cup. 

Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 145 pint=1 cup. 

One fluid oz,=2 tablespoons; 1 qt. jar=4 cups. 

Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills=1 pint. 

Eight quarts=1 peck. f 

Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. 


Taken from’ Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes. Re- 
vised: Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 4 tablespoons 
='4 cup; 16 tablespoons=1 cup; 15 cup=L gill; 2 
cups=1 pint; 4 cups=1 quart. > 

The approximate weights of certain common 
commodities. per cup (42 liquid pint) are: 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—1% 
pound. 

Flour—14 pound. 

Cornmeal—5 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—6 .ounces, 

A 1-qt. measure holds 1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft 
butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 Ib, 2°0z. of corn meal 7 
or brown sugar; 1 lb. 1 oz. of powdered white sugar. 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound, 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gal- 


| lon provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; 


cream 8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent 
of butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent 
of fat it weighs 8.29 lbs. a. gallon. 


American 


Warcien Weights and Measures 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Denomina- 


tions Where Used 


American 


Equivalents 


1) 
20.077 gal 
20.0787 gal 


11.2 gal 
361.128 Ib 
832 grai 


2 grains 
,096.5 sq meter 
.12 inch 
1.03205 U. S. bu 
3,162 acres 
& Bomba: eae 
Candy....... ombay....... 
yodeeeees India Casas) 2: . .{500 Ib 
pee (see 
‘antaro ei saleaee. ce Ib 
3.086 grains 
Catty 7. -.-3.. 2 Loe ea eta 
. pe Kin) |Japan.......... cs 
Se is ‘ spo Malacca. :.: -|1,36 Ib 


crea) 


weight)..... 
Dessiatine. . 


.|Argentina........ 
me America... 


Equivalents 


2 -|1.742 acres 
Costa Rica 
and Salvador... .|1.727 acres 
Marco. \./.%:..5« OLIVIA. os wip patna 0.507 Ib 
Maund....... Bengal), thas n 82.2-7 Ib 
Meters cs. ts MCG. tiacae aad 39.37 inches 
Bb. crests Denmark........+ +: |4.68 miles 
S Maen) Denmark, . ociaie ae 4.6036 miles 
eS Nicaragua........ 94 miles 
SS o.<o0r Honduras... . ....|1.1493 miles 
Mina Sie es ASTECOB ss shalom 0.95 Ib 
Morgan...... Prussia. eevee sos 0.63 acre 
Gheecen lun cosmo 2.82 I 
siggte 2.7514 Ip 


Philippines 
Argentina, 


‘| Argentina. ....... 
. | Costa Rica 

and Salvador.... 
.| Guatemala....... 


“| Scotland © 
and Ireland. . 


-(0.91416 ft 


-»./8.26 bu 
./0.02451 acre 
2 2-35 Ib 


26 Ib 


+128 
.|22.83 inches 


. -]135.64 Ib 

-|133%¢ Ib 
-|136.16 Ib 
-|139,44 Ib 


0.9471 ft 


02 Ib 
7/120094 liq at, 


03 eaters 


rst a 
0,037 Ib- 

4 1b 
1.193 inches 


.|575.64 grs. (troy) 


0.25 acre 
2.05 pecks 


3.9480 bu 

1.36 acres 

2204.62 Ib 

35.58 sq ft 

"0 36 inches 
16 bu 


t ‘22 acres 
34,0944 inches 


32.913 inches 
32.909 inches 
32.874 inches 
33.057 inches 


,/32.913 inches 


33.386 inches 
32.992 inches 
3.249 gal 
0.663 mile 


.|41.50 acres 


140 bu 


te 
The metric home of 200 nilligrams is now very. generally in use. The word also is used to deno 
the proportion of alloy in a metal, ‘Thus, pure, gold is 24 carats: fine... 2 


| s inecnddone! Ataniié Weights and 
atom compared van ato of gen ay 6 ar 16. Hydrogen was was ie eaiy poade i ae 


Chemical element 
Actinium... 


see eeee 


Plutonium. - 

Polonium, 
Potassium. 
Praseodymium 
Promethium . 


1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky 


Protactinium, . |: 1917 |Hahn and Meitner 
ERMA ints Vos'els cieik che'e's's 1898 |The Curies, Bemont 
MAKAOTE yp Nielais.cle“s, $0 c's. a:g:ace vce 1900 |Dorn 
BANGING ois tel asics nce 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
STRATA Nasa ih'g!a! asic sac 1803 | Wollaston 
RUUIMOIMIA iho cio ee eu se re 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff 
SUTRA OLIN. Cvs! nice cet Cees 1845 |Claus 
PORIDAQIMI. Sieh os oc ck ue coe 1879 |Boisbaudran 
} En sTS DUNS SA a ae 1879 ilson 
Selenium 1817 |Berzelius 
Silicon 1823 |Berzelius 
Silver 
Sodium... 1807 |Davy 
Strontium...:..... 1790 |}Crawford 
STIR Sat 
AUS EV a a 1802 |Eckeberg 
Technetium,,............. 1937 4Perrier and Segré 
POPU oe), sss viet in ck 1782 | Von Reichenstein 
PROVDUEOD so ce 5 au sb 'e0 SS 3 1843 | Mosander 
EQUITY LUT Fo USSG 1861 |Crookes 

1828 |Berzelius 

gis {Cleve 


eek 10] 0 ee ee 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
SMABEODDIUIM eiscet eas 6 Gs éeiele abe 1878 |Marignac 

PRAM ERLISTEL Ge gS vb beta gis viene! win» pie, a,c 1794 |Gado! 

PURGE a eae tany cies x aces B. C, 

@irconium ........... ; f 1789 |Kiaproth 


; , Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 479 
Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Sq. | Cube Sq. |Cube . |Gub= 
Sq. | Cube |} Root |Root)| No. | Sq. | Cube | Root |Root}! No. | Sq. | Cube Hoot Root 


| 


1 1.000} 1. 1225) 42875} 5.916/3.271]| 68 2. 8.246)4.081 
2 8) 1.414)1.259]} 36 | 1296) 46656) 6.000/3.301]) 69 | 4761 8.306)4.101 
3 27) 1.732)1 37 | 1369 0653} 6.082/3.332|| 70 | 4 8.366/4.121 
4 64) 2.000)1.587|} 38 | 1 54872) 6.164/3.362|| 71 | 5041 8.426}4,140 
5 125] 2,236]/1.710]| 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391]| 72 | 5184 8.485/4. 160 
6 , 216} 2.449/1.817)| 40} 1600 6.324/3.420)| 73 8.544)4.179 
7 343) 2.645/1.913/| 41 | 1681] 68921) 6.403/3.448]| 74 | 5476! 8.602/4.198 
8 512} 2.828/2.000|) 42 | 1764) 74088) 6.480/3.476|| 75 | 5625 8660/4. 217 
9 729} 3.000)2.080)| 43 | 1849 6.557|3.503}| 76 | 5776 8.717)4.235 
10 1000) 3.162/2.154]), 44 | 1936) 85184) 6.633/3.530]| 77 | 5929 8.775|4.254 
11 1331) 3.316]2.224)| 45 | 2025] 91125) 6.708/3.556|| 78 | 6084 8.831|4.272 
12 1728] 3.464/2.289|} 46 | 2116 6.782|}3.583|| 79 | 6241 8.888]4.290 ° 
i? ES 2197) 3.605)2.351|} 47 | 2209) 103823) 6.855/3-608]| 80 10 8 .944/4,308 
14 2744) 3.741/2.410 2304) 110592] 6.928/3.634]| 81 | 6561 9.000}4.326 
15 3375) 3.873/2.466]} 49 | 2401) 117649] 7.000/3.659|| 82 | 6724 9.055)4.344 
16 4096) 4.000/2.519}| 50 | 2500) 125000) 7.071/3.684|| 83 | 6889 9,110|4.362 
17 4913) 4.123)2.571 1 | 2601) 132651) 7.141/3.708|| 84 | 7056 9.165|4.379 
18 5832) 4,242/2.620)| 52 | 2704) 140608} 7.211/3.732!, 85 | 7225 9.219]4.396 
i9 6859] 4.358/2.668 3 | 2809} 148877] 7.280)3.756]| 86 | 7396 9.273)/4.414 
20 8000) 4.472/2.714]| 54 | 2916) 157464) 7.348)3.779|| 87 | 7569 9.327|/4.431 
21 9261] 4.5) 758}| 55 | 3025) 166375] 7.416/3.803]| 88 | 7744 9,.380|}4,448 
22 10648) 4.690)2.802|| 56 | 3136] 175616) 7.483/3.825|| 89 | 7921 9.434/4. 464 
23 12167| 4.795/2.843)]| 57 | 3249) 185193] 7.549/3.848]/ 90 | 8100 9.486)4,. 481 
24 13824] 4.899]/2.884]| 58 | 3364] 195112) 7.615/3.870|/ 91 | 8281 9.539)4.497 
25 15625] 5. 924!} 59 | 3481) 205379) 7.681/3.893]| 92 | 8464 9,591/4.514 
26 17576] 5.099}/2.962]} 60 | 3600) 216000) 7.746/3.914!; 93 | 8649 9.643/4.530 
27 19683} 5.196/3 61 | 3721| 226981| 7.810/3.936)| 94 | 8836 9 .695/4.546 
28 21952) 5.291/3.036}| 62 | 3844] 238328) 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025 9.746/4.562 
29 24389) 5.385/3.072|| 63 | 3969] 250047) 7.937)3.979]| 96 | 9216 9.798|4,578 
30 27000) 5.477/3.107|] 64 | 4096] 262144] 8.000/4.000}| 97 9 .848}4.594 
31 29791| 5.567/3.141|| 65 | 4225] 274625] 8.062/4.020]| 98 | 9604) 9.899]4.610 
32 32768] 5.656/3.174/| 66 | 4356) 287496) 8.124/4.041|| 99 | 98 9.949/4,626 
33 35937) 5.744/3.207|| 67 | 4489) 300763) 8.185/4.061}| 100 |10000/1000000|10.000)4.641 
34 39304) 5.83113.239 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a| ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number in the last column on the left (18) pro- | number (18). at the extreme left; also, a number in 
duces the number where the top line and the side} the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 

A number in the table (342) divided by the num- |! the column, and so on throughout the table. 


19 | 20 | 21 | 22] 23) 24) 25 


1)2)3)4),51|6)7) 8] 9 | 10) 11| 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) i8 rT 
2/{ 4] 6] 8| 10] 12] 14] 16] 18] 20] 22] 24] 26] 28] 30) 32] 34] 36] 38] 40] 42] 44] 46] 48] 50] 2 
3 | 6] 9] 12] 15| 18] 21| 24] 27] 30] 33] 36] 39] 42] 45) 48] 51] 54] 57] 60] 63] 66] 69| 72] 75] 3 
4| 8| 12] 16] 20] 24 32| 36] 40] 44] 48] 52] 56] 60] 64] 68] 72] 76] 80] 84! 88] 92] 96l100] 4 
5 | 10] 15] 20] 25] 30] 35) 40] 45] 50] 55] 60] 65] 70] 75} 80) 85] 90} 95/100|105]110}115| 120/125] 5 
' “6 | 12] 18] 24| 30] 36] 42) 48] 54] 60] 66] 72] 78] 84) 90] 96]102/108/114}120]126}132/138] 1441150} 6 
7 | 14] 21| 28] 35| 42] 49| 56] 63] 70] 77] 84] 91) 98]105]112/119]126|133]140|147|154/161]168|175| 7 
8 | 16| 24] 32] 40] 48 64| 72| 80] 88} 96|104/112|120]128]136|144]152]160]168|176|184|192|200| 8 
9 | 18] 27| 36] 45] 54] 63] 72] 81| 90] 99]108]117|126|135]144]153|162]1711180|189|1981207|216|225) 9 
10 | 20] 30! 40] 50] 60] 70| 80] 90/100]/110]1201130|140]150]160}170}180]190/200/210]220}230| 240/250) 10 
it | 22) 33] 44| 55] 66] 77| 88] 99/110/121]132|143|154/165|176|187|198|209]220|231|242|253] 264|275| 11 
12 | 24 38 48| 60] 72] 84] 96|108]120]132|144|156|168]180/192|204|/216|228|/240|25212641276] 2881300] 12 
13 | 26] 39| 52] 65] 78] 91/104|117]130|143|156|169]182/195|208|221|2341247|2601273|286|299| 3121325) 13 
14 | 28] 42] 56] 70] $4] 98]112|126]140]154|168]182|196|210|224|238|252|266/28012941308|322| 336/350] 1 
15 | 30] 45) 60] 75} 90|105|120]135|150|165)180|195/210)/225}240/255/270|285|300|315|330|345| 360] 375| 15 


114]133]152|171|190/209}228/247/266|285}304|323|342|361/380/399|418)/437| 4561475] 19 
20 | 40) 60 i 100 120|140|160|180]200/220/240]260|280|300/320|340/360|380/400|420}440/460] 480] 500] 20 


73 Be} $3] 84|105|126|147|168]189|210|231|252|273|294|315|336/357|378|399 |420|4411462}483) 504) 525| 21 
3 a 66 88/110/132/154|176|198|220|242|264|286/308|330/352|374|396|418]440/462|484|506| 528/550) 22 
23 | 46] 69! 92/115/138]161|184|207|230|253|276|299|322|345|368|391|4141437|460|483|506|529|5521575| 23 

72|-96|1201144|168|192|216|240/264|288|312|336|360|3841408|432|456|480|/504|5281552|576|600| 24 
25 | 50)! 75/100|125]150|175|200|225|250|275|300|325|350|375|400|425|450/475|500|525|550|575| 600|625| 25 


alaidalslel7{s 9 110/41! 12/131 14[ 151 16| 17! 18|19{ 20/21 | 221 23| 24| 25] 
ARN 56 Cee I a eR Ce Ade eee | 


‘ Areas of Circles 


ircumference of a circle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
PR ey pode avr ty (commonly expressed as | foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the | how many gallons are contained in a pipe or 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually ex- | cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 
pressed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a | the number of cubic inches in a United States 
cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. 


3 CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


-{ Ci?m- Diam-| Ci’m- Diam- | Ci’m- 
i ereey ference|. Are® eter |ference| Ate eter |ference| Ate? 


Diam-| Ci’m- 
eter |ference 


- .09817} .0007 9-16]1.76715| .2485}) 1 3.14159} .7854]) 2 3.1416 
ee 19635] .0030 19-32/1.86532]| .2768]|1 1-16/3.33794)  .8866}| 2 3.7583 
3-32) .29452/ .0069 21-32/2.06167! .3382|]|1 .3-16/3.73064) 1.1075)| 2 4.2000 
3-16] .58904) .0276 11-16/2.15984| .3712|])1 5-16/4.12334) 1.3530}| 2 4.6664 
7-32) .68722| .037 23-32|2.25802] .4057|}/ 1 7-16/4.51604] 1.6230)| 2 5.1572 
9-32! .88357| .0621 25-32|2.45437| .47931| 1 9-16/4.90874) 1.9175)| 2 5.6727 

11-32/1.07992} .0928 27-32|2.65072| .5591/| 1 11-16/5.30144) 2.2365)| 2 6.2126 
13-32)1.27627| _ .1296' 29-32/2.84707! _.6450)! 1 13-16/5.69414] 2.58021) 2 6.7771 


is equal in area to a circle when thé side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
of tuoaguare equals 0.88623: multiplied by the diam-| Any straight line extending from the center of 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle | a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


TEE ye Ree Cp a eee Oe a a 
Roots; Fractions; Prime Numbers petite 


Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 

A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or mor ; 3 exac & 
divisible only by itself and unity. @ factors; or, 1t 1s @ number tly 

& Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


s uare ube 
1000 | 31.62 | 10. 1255 | 35.43 | 10.79 || 1510 | 38.86=| 11.47 || 1765- | 42.01 | 12. 
1005 | 31:70 | 10.02 || 1260 | 35.50 | 10:80 |) 15 38:90 | 11:49 || deze | 4ac07 | i2t0 
o10 | 31:78 | 10. 1265 | 35:57 | 10:82 || 1520 | 38:99 | 11-50 |] 1775 | 42-13 | 12-1 
020 | 31:94 | 10:07 || 1275 | 35.71 | 10.84 || 1530 | 39:12 | 11.52 || 1785 | 42°25 | 12:1 
025 | 32°02 | 10: 1280 | 35.78 | 10:86 || 1535 | 39:18 | 11.54 || 1790 | 42°31 | 12.14 
030 | 32/09 | 10:10 || 1285 | 35:85 | 10:87 || 1540 | 39:24 | 11:55 || 1795 | 42°37 | 12715 
1035 | 32:17 | 10.12 |} 1290 | 35:92 | 10:89 || 1545 | 39:31 | 11:56 || 1800 | 42°43 | 12°16 
1045 | 32°33 | 10°15 36.06 | 10.91 || 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 || 1810 | 42754 | 12.19 
1050 | 32:40 | 10:16 5 | 36.12 | 10:93-|| 15 39:50 | 11:60 || 1815 | 42°60 | 12:20 
1060 | 32'56 | 10:20 || 1315 | 36.26 | 10 1570 | 39.62 | 11.62 || 1825 | 42:72 | 12: 
1065 | 32:63 | 10:21 |] 1320 | 36.33 | 10.97 || 1575 | 39.69 | 11:63 || 1830 | 42°78 | 12:23 
1075 | 32.79 | 10:24 || 1330 | 36.47 | 11:00 || 1585 | 39:81 | 11.66 || 1840 | 42/90,| 12.25 
1080 | 32:86 | 10:26 || 1335 | 36:54 | 11:01 || 1590 | 39:87 | 11.67 || 1845 | 42°95 | 12:26 
1085 | 32/94 | 10:28 || 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 || 1595 | 39:94 | 11768 || 1850 | 43/01 | 12:28 
1090 | 33.02 | 10:29 || 1345 | 36.67 | 11:04 |} 1600 | 40:00 | 11:70 || 1855 | 43:07 | 12129 
1095 | 33.09 | 10°31 || 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 || 1605 | 40.06 | 11.71 || 1860 | 43:13 | 12:30 ° 
1100 | 33:17 | 10.32 || 1355 | 36:81 | 11.07 || 1610 | 40.12 | 11:72 || 1865 | 43:19 | 12:31 
1105 | 33.24 | 10:34 || 1360. | 36:88 | 11:08 || 1615 | 40:19 | 11:73 || 1870 | 43124 | 12°32 
1110 | 33°32 | 10:35 || 1365 | 36.95 | 11:09 || 1620 | 40:25 | 11.74.|| 1875 | 43°30 | 12:33 
1115 | 33:39 | 10:37 || 1370 || 37.01 | 11.11 || 1625 | 40:31 |-11.76 || 1880 | 43°36 | 12:34 
1120 | 33:47 | 10:38 || 1375 | 37.08 | 11.12 || 163¢ | 40°37 | 11277 || 1885 | 43142 | 12°35 
1125 | 33754 | 10.40 || 1380 | 37.15 | 11: 1635 | 40:44 | 11:78 || 1890 | 43147 | 12°36 
1130 | 33:62 | 10:42 || 1385 | 37:22 | 11:15 || 1640 | 40:50 | 11.79 || 1895 | 43°53 | 12137 
1135 | 33.69 | 10:43 || 1390 | 37.28 | 11: 1645 | 40:56 | 11:80 || 1900 | 4359 | 12.39 
140 | 33:76 | 10.45 || 1395 | 37:35 | 11:17 || 1650 | 40.62 | 11.82 || 1905 | 4306 | 12.40 
1145 | 33:84 | 10.46 || 1400 | 37.42 | 11:19 || 1655 | 40.68 | 11783 || 1910 | 43:70 | 12/41 
1150 | 33.91 | 10:48 || 1405 | 37:48 | 11:20 || 1660 | 40:74 | 11:84 || 1915 | 43°76 | 12142 
1155 | 33:99 | 10:49 |} 1440 | 37:55 | 11.21 || 1665 | 40:80 | 11:85 || 1920 | 43/82 “43 
1160 06 | 10:51 || 1415 | 37:62 | 11:23 || 1670 | 40:87 | 11:86 || 1925 | 43°87 wr 
1165 | 34:13 | 10:52 || 1420 | 37:68.| 11:24 || 1675 | 40.93 | 11:88 30 | 43:93 | 12/45 
1170 | 34°21 | 10:54 || 1425 | 37:75 | 11.25 || 1680 | 40:99 | 11:89 |] 1935 | 43/99 146 
1175 "28 | 10:55 || 1430 | 37°82 | 11:27 || 1685 | 41:05 | 11.90 || 1940 | 44:05 | 12°47 
1180 | 34°35 |.10:57 || 1435 | 37.88 | 11.28 || 1690 | 41/41 | 11.91 || 1945 | 44°10 | 12°48 
1185 | 34:42 | 10:58 || 1440 | 37.95 | 11.29 || 1695 | 41:17 | 11:92 || 1950 | 44°16 | 12°49 
1190 | 34/50 | 10:60 || 1445 | 38:01 | 11:31 || 1700 | 41:23 | 11793 || 1955 | 44792 | 12°60 
1195 | 34°57 | 10:61 || 1450 | 38.08 | 11:32 || 1705 | 41:29 | 11195 || 1960 | 44°27 | 12751 
1200 | 34:64 | 10/63 || 1455 | 38:14 | 11.33 || 1710 | 41.35 | 11.96 || 1965 | 44°33 | 12°53 
1205 | 34:71 | 10/64 || 1460 | 38/21 | 11:34 || 1715 | 41:41 | 11:97 || 1970 | 44°38 | {2°54 
1210 | 34:79 | 10.66 || 1465 | 38:28 | 11:36 || 1720 | 41147 | 11.98 || 1975 |-44144 | 12°55 
1215. | 34'86 | 10/67 || 1470 | 38.34 | 11:37 || 1725 | 41.53 | 11199 || 1980 | “44750 | 12°58 
1220 | 34°93 | 10:69 || 1475 | 38.41 | 11:38 || 1730 | 41:59 | 12/00 || 1985 | 44°55 | 12°57 
1225 | 35:00 | 10°70 || 1480 | 38:47 | 11: 1735 | 41.65 | 12:02 || 1990 | 44761 | 12758 
1235 | 35.14 | 10:73 || 1490 |.38:60 | 11:42 || 1745 | 41:77 | 12:04 || 1995 | 44°67 | 12°59 
1245 | 35:28 | 10:76 || 1500 ! 38773 | 11:45 || 1755 | 41°89 | 12706 || 2000 | 44°72 | 12°60 
° eo. 
Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
DFS eS oy Pe ee cae ry Pe yea a PS PR RERY ACSUaE rie em mes mene Ee 
$ths) 16ths ; 32ds| 64ths 8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 
1 |.015625 23 |.359375 4 
1 ‘ 3 6 12 375 23 rd aaa 
3. |'046875 25 |:390625 47 |"734375 
Tee ap 4 13 | 26 |:40625| 6 | 12 | 24] 48 
5 |.078125 27 421875 49 |.765625 
3 6 {109375 7 | 14] 28 |'4375 25| 50 [78t 
7 |'109375 59 |/453125 51 {796875 
1 2) }\ /4 8 15 | 30 |:46875 13 | 26] 52 {i812 
9 {1140625 31 |'484375 53 (‘328025 
5 | 10 115625 || 4 16 | 32 27 | 54 |'34375 
11 1:171875 8 33 {1515625 55 {1859385 | 
sive 12 17} 34 |:53125| 7 | 14 | 298] 58 Isz5 ; 
13 |'203125 35 |/546875 57 |'890625 
7 14 21875 9 18 36 25 29 58 |:906. 
15 |.234375 37 |.578125 59 |.921875 
2 4 | 8s | ‘16 19 | 38 {159375 15 | 30] 60 __|'937 i 
17. |1265625 39 |609375 61 |[953125 
9 18 |.28125 5 | 10 20 | 40 |.625 31 | 62 |:96875 
5 | 10 20 3198 21 ry ese03° 8 16 B3_|-904375 
21 .328125 43 .671875 = “ = 
11 | 22 |'34375 11 | 22! 44 -|l6875 
Factors and Prime Numbers 
) 
: 
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TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


59 139 233 337 439 B57 653 
61 149 239 347 3 563 659 793 B87 
67 151 241 349 449 569 661 787 907 
71 157 51 353 457 571 673 797 911 
73 163 257 359 461 577 677 809 919 ¥ 
79 67 63 67 463 587 683 811 929 : 
83 173 269 373 467 593 691 821 937 
89 179 Q71 379 79 599 701 823 941 : 
97 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 947 
101 191 231 389 491 607 719 829 953 
103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 967 : 
107 197 293 40 3 617 733 853 971 
109 199 307 409 9 619 739 857 97 
113 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 98 
igi | ger | 313 dat bat B43 ter B77 397 
137 229 331 3 647 : 647 $84 $31 a! 


Religion—United States Denominational-Census 


RELIGIOUS 


INFORMATION 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: Year Book of American Churches and The World Almanac Questionnaire 


In October, 1951, in continental United States there were 265 Teligious bodies with an estimated 265,- 
583 churches and an inclusive membership of 89,391,076. Data is latest available. Jewish congregations 


total is the 1950 estimate from the 1951 American Jewish Year Book. 


The Official Catholic Directory, 1951. 


The Roman Catholic total is from 
Protestant bodies membership, 54,482,603. 


Member- Member+ 
_ Denomination ship, 1951 Denomination ship, 1951 
Adventist bodies: 271,959||Churches of God, Holiness. ......: 20,205 
Advent Spun Charen? </... se Fer 31,064||Churches of God in N. A. (General 
Church of God (Adventist).......... 2,905 Eldership)............./ UA Ae oe leit )s 35,044 
Life and Advent Union...... 3|/|Church of hie Li ing God, (Christian 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination: 237,168 Workers for Fellowship)........... 120 
- Primitive Advent Christian Church. .. 489||Church of the Living God, The Pillar * 
African Orthodox Church........ 5,200 and Ground of Truth..... apace 4,838 
Amana Church Society... '850||Church of the New Jerusalem: 6,467 
American Ethical Union. 4 5,000 General Convention of the New set 
American Rescue Workers. 300 salem in the U.S. A........4..... 4,900 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of General Church of tie New Jerusalem. . 15567 
CEL, Fee eae rie = pete 8,000 Giaactes oF po in N, A., General aseee 
0 lerpihip Gl 5). ia aies 4 cals tees eee a 
Armenian Orthodox Church BEAR: sites Congregational Christian Church... -| 1,227,527 
0 ongregationa! oliness urc , 
Se Jacobite Apostolic Ghurch.. ee Davi d. Spiritual Temple of: Chest! ae 
te me sete etter re eeees tee , ational........ Pou cae phe 3 A I 
Baptist bodies: 16,663,831 ; 
American Baptist Convention........ 1,554,304||Disciples of Christ.................. 1,768,294 
National Baptist Conv. of spies atte 2'580,921||Divine Science College and Church. 4,085 
National Baptist Cony., U.S. A...... 4,445,605||Eastern Orthodox Churches: 691,289 
Northern . Baptist rb nih ine (name Albanian Orthodox Chureh.......... 3,137 
changed to American Baptist Con- American Holy Orthodox _ Catholic 
vention May 24, 1950) Apostolic Eastern Church. Sates 1,325 
Southern Baptist Conventiop........- 7,079,889|| Apostolic Episcopal Church. .... weigas 6,389 
American Baptist Association........ 240,315|| Bulgarian Orthodox Church.......... 5,000 
Christian Unity Baptist Assotiation. . 56: Church of the East and of the Assyrians 3,000 
Colored Primitive Baptists........... 48,897|| Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) . 1,000,000 
Duck River. (and Kindred) Associa~ Holy Orthodox Chureh in Ameriea 
TOUS OL BADTIRGOs 21-8, ecole See binbere 7,951 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic). 1,3 
Evangelical Baptist Church. ......... 1,52: Roumanian Orthodox Chureh........ 27,630 
Free Will Baptists. ..........-2..0-+ 221,317 Russian Orthodox Church........:.. ,000 
General Baptists...........-. et aos 48,000|| Serbian Orthodox Church............ ,000 
General Six Principle Baptists... - 280|| Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church... oe 
Independent Baptist Church of America 129 Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 42,0414 
National Baptist Evangelical Life ites Erieside Church,...............-2005 1741 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. 8. A.. 82,834||Evangelical and Reformed Church. 735,9952 
Primitive Baptists......... ne nae ot 69,157||Eyangelical Congregational Church. . 25.5000 
Regimlar Baptists: 02. sees sc ees ,186)|Eyangelical Free Church of America. 32/ 
General Association of Regular Baptist Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 509 
(25 a ee 100,000||" of America... .........0.000008 wa 50,123 
Separate Baptists. . 2.1.2.2... 22211. 6,490)/Evangelical United Brethren........ 793,125 
Seyenth Day. PEND PISCS ota tin vivant ot 6,144|| Evangelistic associations: 2) 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 125/|" The Apostolic Christian Church (1,663 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Nazargan<).". 8) Lee | F125 
LOAN eects eitend aa Bee teint a iators 2 201|| Apostolic Christian Church ot America ,288 
United American Free Will Baptist. 180,000|/ Apostolic Faith Mission............- 5,990 
Unie: Baptists .)5 6 scala cite eh ey eus oes 27,000}! The Christian Congregation.......... 131 
Bible Protestant Church .....:...... 2,220|/ Church of Daniel's Band............ 3,085 
Brethren German Baptist (Dunkers)| 207,667/| Church of God (Apostolic)........... 2,192 
Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 17,66 Church of God As Organized By Christ 961 
Church of the Brethren............. 186,201||| Metropolitan Church Association. .... 190 
Chureh of God (New Dunkers)....... 526|| - Missionary Bands of the World,...... ,900 
Old German Baptist Brethren........ 3,271|| Missionary Church Association....... 1500 
Brethren in Christ Church. ...:..... ae PINS OP BING = os Son heise a eee aa ‘ 
Be eet pemourl: (S-badies){-- 6'487||Faith Tabernacle (consolidated with the 
Old. Order or Yorker Brethren. Me 291 of aay Council” of/ the): Assembies 
a LES Baa eee eke Federated Churches... --2. 0. 88,411 
Ae ee x re Baptize: ness UCR oo - 
Buddhist Churches of America...... 70,000) | ce Ghristian Zion Church of Christ 2,478 
Catholic Apostolic Church.......... 2,577||Friends: 113,183 
Catholic Churches (other than Roman, Primitive Friends. .............++ asters 
See Eastern pethqdoy Churches) Religious Society of Friends 
Christadelphians...-.- 0-000... ..5. 2,755 (Conner vate) a piBi bis, elec; <4 SURES 987 
Christian an Missionary Alliance... 58,347|| Religious Society of Friends (General 
Christian Natzon Church............ 112 Gonterence)+.)s ae. fo soins ie canes 18,681 
Christian Scientists (see Church of Religious Society of Friends (Five 
Christ, Scientist) } Years Meeting) .....5....0.0s0ees 69,000 
Christian MARSRRET oars ts ook Fina tise lotaasiots 15,400 Religious Society os Trienda (Philadel- 
Christ's Sanctified Hoiy Chueh « Peas 884 phig and: Vicinity). 2. . 2s catieee eh 5,500 
Church of Christ Holiness U. S. A.... 11,751 Religious Society ve Friends (Kansas 
Church of Christ, Scientist.......... (*) Weatly Meeting)... 0056. cvs. cece 8,267 
Church of Eternal Life........ ieee 113 Brae Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
Churches of God: 282,204 PUNO oh oid ane cunsaltel oats epee 4,442 
Gitte Of Od en wet teccerheeeey winae iets 121,003 aio: Weary Meeting of the Friends 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.),..... 105,048 BON cle sia saps ais assis cae Re 5,714 
Church of Ged: Seventh Day........ A,15: Religious Society of Friends (Central 
The Church of God.......-....--.+- pee Yearly Meeting) ...0055.. isc eteces 584 
Ge i cadin Ghrist2 222550200 300'000||Greek Orthodox see Eastern Orthodox 
Ghurch of God and Saints of Ghtist.. 37,084|| Churches) 
Church of the Gospel..............-- 47||Holiness Church. ..............0.555 453 
Church of Illumination............. 5,000)|Holiness Church of God, Inc......... 587 
Churck of Jesus Christ............., 1,780||/House of David. . 0)... cece eee ays 200 
Church of the Nazarene............. 226,684||House of God, Holy Church of the Liv~ 
Church of Revetanog ee geh sora rege lea 7,280 ing God, The Pillar and Ground 
Churches of Christ...) 0... 0555: 1,000,000 of the Truth, House of Prayer for 
5,30 All People... .. . LU taiayipioinhivan bane nde: iing 209 


Churches of Christi in Christian Union »309 


BD RELY ELISE SSSA CN AST eee HE SoA I LE ae TOE 
*The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, Scientist, are that membership figures are-not for publication. 


\ 


‘ ‘ | o> 
482 Religion—-United States Denominational Census 
ember- ' a = 
_ Denomination on ship,.1951 ship, 1951 


House of the Lord............ Yam. dee 302 


Ci 8,021 
Orthodox Presbyterian Chureh....... 7,604 


é 12,000 
: bee es 326 
Independent Churches.............. 40,275|| Reformed Methodist Church 
ener. pics 5s Aras 1,150 urch..... atele Mie BO ei Be oA 8,000 f) 
SRETIOR Gy se. nis ol opiate ae x 8 : 
Independent Negro Churches........ 12,337 me Tee siete Sh sa i ; 329 § 
gee, cupren -of the Beer Reformed Zion Union Apostolte Churel| 12,550 
Square Gospel... .......¢..06. ae weet Routhethn Methodist Church... 2 6/327 
1 betel per 1.1141 ‘Union American M. E. Church.” * 9,369 
Tana ie a rabies = toe pisiat 1,547||_. Wesleyan Methodist Church of pt t 
cos semblies of God: ......... «Dal \cigsionary Bunda of the Wocld =... y 
Unorganized Italian Christian Churches}. 9,567 Py pet ep Pease Oe wee, Waens Stee 5318 
Jehoyah’s witnesses. . (*) Moravian bodies: 35,486 FH 
Jewish Congregations........ 4,500,000 Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.... 222 Sh 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel....... visk cee] Evangelical ue of the Czech-Mora- “0 & 
er-day Saints: Se Mead) "_vian Brethren ae Rates Baers | 
Sonne of Christ (Temple Lot)....... 2,225)! Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) 30,264 ti 
Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites). 1,550/!Mormon (see Latter Saints ah 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cuttlerites)... 24|'National David Spiritual Temple of at 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Christ Church Union Pee. ma Pee 15,898 et 
Saints (Mormon)..............-++ 1,005,346] |New Apostolic Church of N.A........ 7,321 Sy 
Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites) -.. 123]/Old Catholic Churches of America: 107,140 
Reorganized ee of Jesus Christ of 8.864 American Catholic Church, Archdiocese ae > 
Latter Day Saints........-......+ 5 ONY 5 oot eae ee eee ‘ ; 
The Latter House of the Lord (Apos- American Catholic Church (Syro-. Sh 
BGMGUE PION trie Src Onions hides le olgis Roe iochoan)\\ 3. a ee 3,740 al 
Liberal Catholic Church..........., 2,' North American Oid R. GC. Ghurch. 78, : 
Lithuanian National Reformed Old Catholic Church in America. .. x ‘ : 
| TOL SE ie eae eer 4,000||Pentecostal assemblies: . 346,338 : 
Lutheran bodies: 6,092,971|| “Calvary Pentecostal Church.......... ,000 
American Lutheran Conference: 2,118,450// Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal). 210 : 
American Lutheran Church. ......- 715,895]} Pentecost Christian Church of God.... 35 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ} 17,000 =H 
ROD CDS co 2 Se tan ok ocd peal 454,742|| International Pentecostal Assemblies. . 10,000 1) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church....... 841,494|| Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada...... 40,000 id 
Lutheran Free Church............. 59,860||. Pentecostal Assemblies of the World... 50,000 ot 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 46,459 Pentecostal Church of God of America, 48,000. 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of Pentecostal Church, Incorporated... .. 0, 
rth America: haan 1,889,668 Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness sae 
angelical Lutheran—Missour' WPOR. < Viera Canes siege a sends, aes Wie i ‘ 
Saye TAS eoree ees oe gers 1,627,702|| Pentecostal Holiness Ghuréh. 2.311)! 39,293 ‘ 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod United Pentecostal Church........... 100,000 ; 
of Wisconsin and Other States....| 214,425||Pilgrim Holiness Church..._._...... 29,051 = 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Polish National Catholic Church... .. 200, : 
JOU 0 Tie ea nn Aer aca a! 22,186 Presbyterian bodies: 3,596,529 : 
Norwegian Synod of the American Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Eyangelical Lutheran Church. .. . 10,376 Church (General Synod)..:........ 26,544 . 
Negro Missions... 0.2.00... eeaees 14,979) Associate Presbyterian Church of N\A. 1) 
> United Lutheran Church in Colored Cumberland Presbyterian ‘ 
PREMIER, Go oii cane athe oeerey t 2,000,225 Charedisc) 10. Bie SOR ani Bele i ; | 
Church of the Lutheran Cumberland Presbyterian Church. .... 80,140 3 
Brethren of America............ 4,088]| Presbyterian Church in the U.S... _.. 702,210 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. of A.| 2.447/975. a 
Church of America.............. 19,851 Reformed. Presbyterian Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America, General Synod. . 
3 
i 


Finnish Evangelical Lutheran North America (Old School) 5,395 | 
Church (Suomi Synod)...@...... 29,606||_ United Presbyterian Church of N. A. 288,390 | 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Protestant Episcopal Church 2,426,842 
Synod of North America......... 1,386||Quakers (see Friends) 
Independent Lutheran Churches 2,423!|Reformed bodies: 348,678 
National Evangelical Lutheran Christian Reformed Church.......... 154,950 
SURRRMCR 5 va ks cla Waties Do cutee k's 6,228 Free Magyar Reformed Church in 
Protestant Conference Metloa on. ts Fa Dee teense 6,4 - 
SEMEL MINY c)) 2075-5 10 sve ary Rta treet 0 3,253]|_ Reformed Church in America... ||): 187,256 ey 
WEMSOM TOMO, 0 2. ceri yis ess a vere gis ps 2,916||Reformed Episcopal Church... ... |! 8.7 z 
Mennonite bodies: . 149,927||Roman Catholic Church. >....... ||! 28,634,878 
Central Conference of Mennonites. .. . 3,216||Russian Orthodox (see Eastern 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite). . 3,000}| Orthodox Churches) 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church »977||Salvation Army.....2............0- 227,007 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren... ... ,293|/Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: 80,799 
Evangelical Mennonite Church. ...... 1,925 Norwegian and Danish Evangelical, 
General Conference of the Mennonite Free Church Association of N.A..... 10.084 
Church of North America.,........ 34,200 Evangelical Free Church of America... 20,001 
Hutterian Brethren...............05 2,400 Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- Of Ameren cdl pekinwontahes 50,766 
LOSI a ne ay seal 1,600||Schwenkfelders....................° 2,350 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ........ 0,061|/Seventh Day Adventists (See under Ad: 
Mennonite Brethren Church of N. A, 10,263 yentist bodies) te 
Mennonite Church. ........:bcis.ss, 8,330]|Social Brethren... )........-.00.005.. 521 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Ohureh. . 5: Spiritualists: 138,298 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler) 3,549/| International , General Assembly 
Reformed Mennonite Church... ...... ; Spirigualists: 2, o.50. be cuss cies 116,101 
Stauffer Mennonite Church.........,. 167|| National Christian Spiritual Alliane 1,100 5 5 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations. 422/| National Spiritualist Association,...._ 9,750 
Methodist bodies: 11,145,140 Progressive Spiritualist Church, .; |) *: 11,347 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. . 1,166,301}|Triumph the Church and Kingdom of 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion God in Christ. 0.0.0.0... 0.0. eens 30,000 
CUNT GRE Ses a a ee Tees 3 525,000|)|Unitarian Churches............ 15° 7° 79,628 
African Union First Colored Methodist United Brethren bodies: 34,767 
Protestant Church. .......... 0.50 3,500 United Christian Church. ...:....... 19,366 
Apostolic Methodist Church......... 31 Church of the United Brethren’ in 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . 350,000 ObrB ES: Soe ike vices Np 15,401 
Congregational Methodist Church... . . 11,189]/United Holy Church of America, inc: 11,629 
Congregational Methodist Church of United Israel World Union.......,.. 2,633 
OTE ISS I eae 15,000)|Universal Emancipation Church... ||: 18 
Universalist Church of America... ... 64,245 
edanta Society.................... 500 
Volunteers of America. . >.) 2.) 3.377! 
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*A membership roll is not: kept; but there are-2,905 “eompanies"’ (congregations) in the United States 
and 108,144 missionary ministers, ‘ 


| Adventists, Seventh-day, General’ Conference of 
_ 6840 Eastern Ave. N. W., Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C.; President, W. H. Branson; treas- 
_urer, C, L. Torrey; Secretary, E. D. Dick. 


= African Methodist Episcopal Church—Senior 

Bishop,. William Alfred Fountain; secretary, Gen- 
_ ral Conference, Russell Brown. Address: 4000 Cook 
- Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church—Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev, Robert Farley Fisher, A.M., 
2g Address: 1421 U St., N:W., Washington 9, 


Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
.N. Y. Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. 
_ Brooks; Secretary, William G. Harriott. 


Assemblies of God—Gen. Supt., Rev. Wesley R. 
Steelberg; Gen. Sec., Rev. J. Roswell Flower. Ad- 
dvess: 434 W. Pacific St., Springfield’ 7, Mo. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church—Presi- 
dent, Dr. P. O. Bersell; secretary, Rev. D. Verner 
Swanson. Address: 328 Hamilton St., Geneva, Il. 
(See page 491) 

Baptist Association, American—President, Dr. L. 

_D. Foreman, Box 663, Little Rock, Ark.; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Dr. A. T. Powers, 214 East 
Broad St., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Baptist Churches, Regular, General Association 
of—Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stowell; secretary, 
“Rey. Richard Elvee; nat’] representative, R. T. 
Ketcham, D.D. Address: 431 So. Dearborn St., 

~ Chicago 5, Ill. 


Baptist Convention, American—President, Dr. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, New Haven, Conn. 
General Secretary, Rev. R. E. Nelson, D.D. Ad- 
dress: 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (On 
/ May 24, 1950, at Boston, Mass., the Northern 
_ Baptist Convention: voted to change its name to 
the American Baptist Convention.) (See page 490) 


Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National— 
President, Rev. D. V. Jemison, D.D., 1605 Lapsley 
St., Selma, Ala.; Secretary, Dr. U. J. Robinson, 256 
No. Franklin St., Mobile, Ala.; Treasurer, Dr. Ben- 
jamin J. Perkins, 7803 Cedar St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(See page 490) 

Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. 

D. Grey; Executive Secretary, Mr. Porter 
Routh; Headquarters: 127 Ninth Av. No., ‘Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. (See page 490) 


48 ip coed Science (see Church of Christ, Scien- 
ist). 


‘Synod, Rev. John De Haan, Jr. Headquarters: $25 
No. Otillia S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 


»  Chureh of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist; in Boston, Mass. President, Mrs. Lora C. 
Rathvon, First Reader, Mr. James Harry McRey- 
nolds; Second Reader, Miss Helen Appleton. Clerk, 
Mr. Gordon V. Comer. Address:.107 Falmouth St., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
(Mormon)—First Presidency: David O. McKay, 
Stephen L. Richards, and J. Reuben. Clark, Jr. 
Secretary to the First Presidency, Joseph Ander- 
son, Headquarters-address: 47 Hast South Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. (See page 490) 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized—President, Israel A. Smith, Indepen- 
dence, Mo.; Secretary, Frank McDonald, St, Louis, 
Mo. 

Chureh of the Nazarene—General Superinten- 
denis: Dr. Hardyw@. Powers, Dr. G. B. Williamson, 
Dr: Samuel Youns,»Dr. D. I, Vanderpool; General 
Church ‘Secretary, Dr. S. T. Ludwig. Headquar- 
ters: 2923 Troost Av., ‘Box 527, Kansas City, Mo. 


Churches of God in North America (General 
Eldership)—President, Rev. V._O. Barnhart; Sec- 
retary, Rev. C. C. George. Headquarters: 13th and 
Walnut Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (Executive Secre- 
taries; Eastern ‘Area—Rev. Arthur Eakin, Scott- 
dale, Pa.; Western Area—Rev, R. A. Kruzan, 
Decatur, Ill.) 

Congregational Christian Churches of the U. 8. 
of A., General Council—Moderator, Rev. Vere V. 
Loper; Secretary, Rev. Doublas Horton. Address: 
237 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N, Y. (See page 490) 


Disciples of Christ, International _Convention— 
President, Dr. Marvin O. Sansbury; Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. Gaines M. Cook, Address: 516 K of P 

-Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (See page 490) ; 

Evangelical Lutheran Church—President, Dr. J. 
A. Aasgaard; secretary, Dr. A. J, Bergsaker. Ad-’ 
dress: 408° Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn- 
{See page 491) i: f k 


; Religions—Denominational | Headquarters 
Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


Christian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of } 


jea—President, 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, General 
Synod (organized 1934 by a union of the Evaneeli- 
cal Synod of North America and the Reformed 
Church of the United States)—President, Rev. L. 
W. Goebel, D.D., LL.D.; Secretary, Rev. W. S. 
Kerschner. Address: 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. (See page 491) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, American, Nor- 
wegian Synod of—President, Rev. Harstad, Prince- 
ton, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. George O. Lillegard, 
323 Harvard St.,Cambridge 39, Mass. (See page 491) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. J. O. Blaness, South 
Haven, Minn.; Vice President, Rev. L. O. Bystol, 
126 Chestnut St., Lodi, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. 
Ey eeseeber 3032 17th Ave. So., Minneapolis 7. 


Evangelical United Brethren Church (Organ- 
ized 1946 by a union of The Evangelical Church 
and The United Brethren Church)—Board of Bis- 
hops: President, Rev. Ira Q. Warner, D.D., LL.D,; 
Secretary, Rev. Geo. Edw. Epp, D.D., LL.D, Sec- 
retary, General Conference, Dr. I. L. Schweitzer. 
Address: 115 E. Benton Ave., Naperville, Til 
(See page 491) 


Free Methodist Church of North America—Senior 
Bishop, L. R. Marston, President, Board of Ad= 
ministration, Greenville, Illinois. Treasurer, Rev. 
oe Hill. Church headquarters: Winona 

ake, Ind. 


Friends’ General Conference of the Religious 
Society of Friends—Chairman, George A. Walton. 
Secretary, Earle Edwards, 1515 Cherry St., Phila- 


delphia 2, Pa. ; 


Friends, Religious Society of (Five Years Meet- 
ing)—Presiding Clerk, Norval E. Webb;, General 
Secretary, Earl T. Elliott. Address: 101 South 8th 
St., Richmond, Ind. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic)—Pres., Most 
Rey. Archbishop Michael; Chancellor, Rey. De- 
metrius Makres. Headquarters: 10 East 79th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Hebrew Congregation Union of American— 
President,’ Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath; Adm. 
Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelson. Address: 838 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Holy Orthodox Church in America—Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic—Most Rev. Theodotus S. 
DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Jehovah’s witnesses—President, Nathan H. 
Knorr; Secretary & Treasurer, Grant Suiter. Ad- 
dress: 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 2, N.-Y. 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—President, William B. Herlands; Secre- 
tary, Joseph Schlang; Treasurer, N, Kenneth 
Gross; Administrator, Saul Bernstein. Headquar- 
ters: 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, Mormon, also page 490) 


Lutheran Church, American—President, Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh, 57 East Main St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Secretary, Rev. Herbert Nottbohm, 6140 N. 
E. Stanton St., Portland 13, Ore. 


Lutheran Church in America, United—President, 
Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D. Address; 231 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (See page 491) 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synoa—President, 
Dr. J. W. Behnken, 210 No. Broadway, St, Louis, 
Mo,; Secretary, Dr. M..F, Kretzmann, 309 So. 
Oak St., Kendallville, Ind.; Washingtot office, 
7136 Jackson Place, ., Washington 6, D. C.; 
New York office, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y..(See page 491) 


Lutheran Conference, American—President, Rev. 
Lawrence M. Stavig, D.D., 625 West 26th St., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Secretary, Rey. Norman A. Menter, 
D.D., 4835 Three Mile Drive, Detroit 24, Mich. 


Lutheran Council, National—Executive Director, 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, 50 Madison Ave,, New York 
10) ON, 


Lutheran Free Church—President, Dr. T. O 
Burntvedt; secretary, Rev. Forrest. T. Monson. 
Address: 318 Cottonwood, Grand Forks, N, Dak 


Lutheran Synodical, Conference of North Amer> 
The ‘Rev. G. Chr, Barth, D.D. 
1301 Concordia, Court, Springfield, Ill.; Sec., Prot 
George V.- Sehick, Ph: D:; 801 DeMun Ave.,- St. 
Louis::5, -Mo.. (See, page. 291) L 


‘J. Lowrie Anderson, D:D., 


of New York, United—231 Madi- 


ee ee x. ‘President, Rev 


son Ave., New York 16 a 


Frederick R. Knubel, DD. Treasurer, Ed- 
mund F, Wagner, LL gar ater, Rev. Paul C. 
White, Ph.D. 

Lu nm World Federation—U. S. Commit- 
tee; esident, Dr. Lawrence ae 2” executive 
Director, Dr. Paul C. Empie. juarters: 5 
Madison Ave., New York 10, noe Switzerlan 


office, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva. 


Methodist Church, The—Council of Bishops: 
een Bishop Arthur J. Moore, 63 Auburn Ave. 

E., Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, Bishop ce ee 
renee 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, . (See 
page 491) 


Moravian eneet Northern Province—President, 

The Rt. Rey. F. P. Stocker, D.D.; Vice-Presidents: 
mG Hamilton, Ph. D. 

. R. Mewaldt, ers 


Cherokee Drive, "Madison 5, Wis. 


Benin “areata Southern Province—President, 
The Rt. . J. Kenneth Pfohl. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, a ig kton. Headquarters: 500 So. 
Church St., Winston-Salem 2, N. C. 


Mormon Church—(see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, Mormon). 


Nazarene, Church of (see Church of the Naza- 
rene). 


New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of the—President, Rev. Leon- 
ard I. Tafel, 8008 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa,.; Ree: ording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 
Earl St., Malden 48, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. 
Carter, 611 Barristers Hall, Boston 8, Mass. 


Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (see American Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Norwegian Synod). 


Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
sheet Archbishop William Henry Francis, 

Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary, Rt. Rev. Peter 
Williams, 649 Bound Brook Rd., Dunellen, N. J. 


Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate, The M. Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora; 
Sec., The Rev. Edward J. Higgins. Headquarters: 
422 So. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Patriarchal Orthodox Church, American—Ad- 
ministrator and Superior, Society of St. Basil, The 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Turner. Chancellor, The Very 
Rev. H. Boris Platov, aera waka at 340 East 
55th St., New York 22, 


Pentecostal Church of on ‘ot America—General 
Superintendent, Rev. M. F. Coughran; General 
Secretary, Rev. K. R. Camp. Headquarters: 1100 
Prospect Ave., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church—Chairman, Bishop 
J. A. Synan, 1425 Peabody Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
General Secretary, Rev. Oscar Moore, 1125 East 
Main St., Shawnee, Okla. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America. 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 
siding Bishop, M. Rev. Francis Hodur, Bishop 
Coadjutor, John A. Misiaszek. Headquarters: 529 
E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator, 
Rey. Blake F. Warren; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 
Wayne Wiman, Headquarters: 2013 Cowden, 
Memphis, Tenn, , 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The Southern 
Church)—Moderator, Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr. Stated 
Clerk and Treasurer, Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D. ‘Ad- 
dress: 701 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga, 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.—Moderator, 
Rev, Harrison Ray Anderson. Stated Clerk, Dr. 
Bugene Carson Blake. Address: Witherspoon Bldg. i 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. (See page 491) 


Presbyterian Church of North America, Asso- 
ciate—Moderator, Rev. Basil G. McBee, 721 E. 
Harrison St., Washington, ‘Iowa. Clerk, Rev, 
Paul J. Hindman, Minneola, Kan. 


Presbyterian Church, United—Moderator, Rev. 
152 Waugh Ave., ee 
Principal Clerk, Rey. O. 
Dis 108 S. Brodhead Rona. 


Wilmington, Pa.; 
Milligan, D.D., 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council 
of The—Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill. Secretaries: House of Bishops, Rey. Dr. 
John. H. Fitzgerald; House of. Deputies, Rey. Dr. 
C. Rankin Barnes. Address: 281 Fourth Ave:, New 
York 10, N. X.. (See page 491) 


Rabbinical Assembly _of 
Max D. Davidson, Perth 
Devident Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, N 


Treasurer, Rabbi Morris asin Nee ae 

Gt eanhel ld, Indianapolis, Ind a 
Gr a9 5 

Babb] Harry Jolt, Ventior, N. J.1 mveasive Vice 
retary, = aioe j Headquarters: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Rabbis, Central Conference of American—Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jacob R., Marcus, 401 McAlpine Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Administrative Secretary, 
Isaac E, Marci bra e Headquarters: 222 Buford 
Place, Macon, Ga. 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Presidium; Rabbis I. Rosenberg, Chai 
men, El Silver and B. Leventhal; Executive - 
Director, Rabbi L. Seltzer. Headquarters: 132 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Reformed Church in America, General Synod— 
President, Rev. a | Van Bivten. D.D.; States 
Clerk, Rev. James E. Hoffman, DD. Headquar- 
ters: 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 


Reformed Episcopal Church, General Council of 
the—25 South 43d St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Presid- 
ing Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D.; Secretary, 
Rev. Theophilus J. Herter. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church, Associate, Gen- 
eral Synod of—Moderator, R. C. Grier, D.D., 
LL.D., Due West, D. C.; Principal Clerk P. i 
Grier,.D.D., Louisville, Ga. 


Reformed Presbyterian Cnnroh of North America, 
Synod of the—Moderator, J.D. Edgar, D.D., 
7157 So. Princeton Ave., paaes 2i, Tl.; Clerk’ 
Rev. R. C. Fullerton, D.D., New Alexandria, Pa.; 
Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth si 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia Ket 
Mininisy (See Friends, The Religious Society of). 


Salvation Army, The—National Commander, 
Ernest Pugmire; Secretary, Brigadier William 
J. Parkins, Territorial Commanders: (Eastern), 
Commissioner Doland McMillan; (Central) Com- 
missioner Norman Marshall, 719 No. State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; (Western) Lt. Commissioner Claude 
Bates, 101 Valencia St., San Francisco,» Calif.; 
(Southern) Lt. Commissioner A, E. Chesham, 54 
Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, Brigadier. Wil- 
liam J. Parkins. ’ National sae were eS 120-130 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 493) 


Scientists (see Church of Christ, Scientist). © 
Seventh-day. Adventists (see Adventists, Seventh- 
ay. 


Seventh Day Baptist General Conforesen ye exis 
dent, Dr. Lloyd Seager, 4809 W. 3l1st-S Little 
Rock, Ark.; Corresponding Secretary, ‘egurtland 
V. Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. 


Synagogue Council of America—President, Dr. 
Bernard J. Bamberger; Treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
Rothstein; Corr. Sec., Mr. William Weiss; Exec. 
Dir,, Rabbi Hirsch E. L. AG eae Headquarters: 
110 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Synagogue of America, United—President, Sam- 
uel Rothstein; Executive Director, Dr. Simon 
Greenberg; Recording Secretary, Marvin Berar: 
Headquarters: 3080 Broadway, New York al, 


Unitarian Church (American Unitarian ‘Aceaaee 
tion)—President, Rev. Frederick May Eliot; Treas- 
urer, George G. Davis; Secretary, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Headquarters: 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


United Israel World Union—President and Chair- 
man of The Board, Dayid Horowitz; Secretary, 
Myrtle Smith. Headquarters: 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Universalist Church of America—President, Mr. 
Harold S. Latham; General Superintendent, Rev. 
Robert Cummins, D. D.; Secretary, Miss Esther A. 


Richardson. Address: '16 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 
Volunteers of _America—Commander-in-Chief, 


General Charles Brandon Booth; National Field 
Secretary, Colonel John F. McMahon, National 
Public Relations Director, David R. Balch. Head- 
quarters: 34 West 28th St., New York LoeN py Me 
(See page 493) . 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America—Preési- 
dent, Rev. Roy S. Nicholson; Secretary, Bend A. 
Rees, 330 East Onondaga .St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is 
the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest 
i ea 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 
y 13, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; 
erowned March 12, 1939. 
The Pontiff is, in orders, 4 Bishop. His eccle- 
siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. 


Religion—The Pope and College of Cardinals 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Su e Pontiff of 
the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; 
Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Me tan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
Vatican City. 4 q 
The College of Cardinals, when complete, is 
made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- 
Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 
Roman Church, The Cardinals advise the Pope 4nd 
elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Na- Year of | Year of 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Creat. 
CARDINAL BISHOPS. 
Bugene Tisserant......... Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina,; 
Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church] French, . . . 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara.......... Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome; . 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites|I[tallan,...} 1879 1946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo......... Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
Seen Gosereration of the Holy Omhoe.,. |Ttall 1877 | 1987 
acre ongregation 0: e Holy (Se an 
Bénedetto Aloisi Masella,...|Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect of 
Sacred Congregation of Sacraments..... ..- {Italian 1879 1946 
Adeodato G. Piazza.,...... Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
OMMAPDEM aioe ch.tec bipciah cy te wich ebieomatari Italian....| 1884 1937 
CARDINAL PRIESTS 
Alessio Ascalesi........++-- Archbishop of Naples.......-..-- Fond shia raataats Itallan.... 1872. 1916 
Michael Faulhaber........- Archbishop of Munich and Freising.....-... German 1869 1921 
Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocea. .|Archbishop of Bologna............++..+:+5 talian 1872 1923 
Alessandro Verde.......... petee vised of the Basilica of St. Mary Major.|Italian 65 1925 
Joseph Ernest van Roey....|/Archbishop of Malines,.........:..66e+0-- elgian. 1874 1927 
Pedro Segura y Saenz...... Archbishop of Seville. ... «|Spanish, 1880 1927 
Ildefonso Schuster........- Archbishop of Milan.......... Italian. ... 1880 1929 
Emanuele Goncalves Cere- 
eS ape doe ae Patriarch of Lisbon. Portuguese} 1888 1929 
Achilles Lienart {ISHOP OLIING coirs os sumac geri tae French....| 1 1930 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi,....|Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 
- Propagation of the Faith................ Italian....) 1872 1933 
Federico Tedeschini....,... Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 
of the Basilica of St. Peter..............+- Italian....| 1873 1933 
Maurilio Fossati........... Archbishop of Turin. ......6....2-: eee eee Ttalian....| 1876 1933 
Blia della Costa............ Archbishop of Florence. .....-..e.seee esse Italian. .".. 1872 1933 
Theodore Innitzer.........- Archbishop of Vienna....... 2.6. e ees cence Austrian,..}| 1875 1933 
Tenatius Gabriel Tappouni. .|Patriarch of Antioch......+....16 «seseees yrian....| 1879 1935 
Giacomo Luigi Copello...... Archbishop of Buenos Alres...........--:+- Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Domenico Jorio............ 
Italian 1867 1935 
Massimo Massimi..........|s-ceccccs wees r see SG Italian 1877 1935 
Pierre Geflier.. 6 2... et French,...} 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians .|Armenian.,| 1894 1946 
Adam 8. Sapieha........... Ar 1867 946 
Edward A. Mooney........ 1882 1946 
Jules Saliége.... 2... eee 1870 1946 
James C. McGuigan........ 1894 1946 
Samuel A. Stritch.......... 1887 1946 
Emile. Roques, ......-..5+. 1880 1946 
gobn de Jong .. 0. 6.+-5t- 0s Archbi 1885 1946 
Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Motta. . Brazilian. .|.- 1890 1946 
Norman Gilroy Australian.| 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman. . American..} 1889 1946 
Jose M. Caro Rodrigue: Chilean...) 1866 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveis.....|Arehbishop of Laurencao Marques.......... Portuguese} 1889 1946 
Giacomo de Barros Camara..|Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro Brazilian. .| 1894 1946 
Enrique Pla y Deniel........ Spanish...} 1876 946 
Emanuel Arteaga y 
Betancourt... 2.6.20. eee: Archbishop of Havana...i-.-.eeeereenseee Cuban 1879 1946 
WOse! PLINES S 0% sec! > vlaie aide Archbishop of Cologne. .......-+++-+ee snes German... 1887 1946 
Juan G. Guevara...-...-.. Archbishop of Lim@,....-.-..++-see eee ee ee Peruvian..} 1882 1946 
Bernard W. Griffin. ......+.. Archbishop-of Westminster.........+-.+++- English. , 1899 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty......... Archbishop of Esztergom..........-.+s-0e5 Hungarian. 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini. ......... . ,|Arehbishop of Palermo.....,..5+--++-++0++ Ttallan 1888 1946 
Antonio Gaggieno.... 2.6665 Bishop of RosaLio. so... cee eee ee wees Argentinian) 1889 1946 
Thomas; Tien... ...5.0-+-6- Archbishop of PeKIMg sc. 5s si Mie eee ees Chinese... 1890 1946 
CARDINAL DEACONS 
cola Canali.........5. ...]President of the Pontifical Commission for 
See the Government of the Vatican City,..... Italian....] 1874 1935 
Glovanni Mercati......... A ibratian pnd Lo pemel of the CS ase rare Italian....| 1866 1936 
e Bruno............|Prefect 0: e Sacre ongregation’ 0! e 
i aia COMBO hae cose airs nisin hv nod 605 eels Ittatian. erly Lee 1946 


PATRIARCHS 


Constantinople (Turkey) Latin Rite—Vacant. 
Alexandria (Egypt), Latin Rite—Luca E. Paset- 
to, O.F.M, Cap., appointed 1950. Coptic Rite 
(Egypt)—Marco II Khouzam, appointed 1947. 
Antioch (Syria), Syrian Rite—His Eminence Ig- 
natius Gabriel, Cardinal Tappouni, elected 1929. 
Maronite Rite—Antoine Arida, elected 1932. Latin 
Rite—Roberto Vincentini, appointed 1925. Mel- 
chite Rite—Maximus IV Saygh., elected 1947. 
Jerusalem (Palestine), Latin, Rite—Alberto Gori, 
O.F.M., elected 1949. Vincent Gelata, Aux. Bp. 
“lected 1948. 


Babylon (Iraq), Chaldean Rite—Joseph Ill Gha- 
nima,” elected 1947. 

Cilicia (Turkey) Armenian Rite—His. Eminence 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian, elected 1937. 

West Indies, Latin Rite—Leopoldo Eyo y Garay 
appointed 1946. : 

East Indies (Indostan, Portuguese Colony), Latin 
Rite—Giuseppe da. Costa Nunes, appointed 1940. 

Lisbon (Portugal) Latin Rite—His Eminence 
Emmanuel Cardinal Goncalves Cerejeira, appointed 


1929. ; 
Venice (Italy), Latin Rite—Carlo Agostini, ap- 
pointed 1949. 
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Cagis BENS OR OS 


husetts Ave. N.W 


Bahamas. ....3:... ul Leonard Hagarty....1950 
Bence City, Ao ‘Rranels re = eipalg a4 
Belmont Abbey: N'C.Vineent G. G. raglan ‘Abbot. 1925 
ae 

daha... Edward Kelly........- ..-1928 


I 
Brooklyn N.Y bbe E. Molloy..... .1920 
Burlington, Vi 
urlington 
Camden, N. J 1938 


Charleston, 8. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


: a 
Hubert i Newell (Go-ad). 1947 


Cleveland, Ohio.....Edward F. Hoban........ 1921 
Floyd L. Begin (Aux.)....1947 
Columbus, Ohio....Michael J. Ready........ 1944 
Edw. G. aera (Aux.) . 1942 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Mariano 8. Garriga....... 936 
Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy aweales 194 
Crookston, Mind. . Francis J. Schenk. nister ery yok 194 
Dallas, Ane, is... . Joseph PB. YUN. 2 keees 1911 
A. Danglmayr. (Aux.).:... 1942 
Davenport, [owa... Ralph L. Hayes.......... 1933 
Des Moines, Iowa. .Edward C. Daly......... 1948 
Dodge City, Kan...John B. Franz........... 1951 
Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Welch........1926 
Bl Paso, ‘Tex....... . M. Metzger. ... o...60%s tee 
PGB. viers bisse <s Ge QBNNON oR okelh ne 


1918 
Edward P. McManaman (Aux. eens 


Evansville. Ind.....Henry J. Grimmelsman, . . 1944 


Wall River, Mass... .James Louis © onnolly,.... 1945 
Fargo, N. Dak..... Aloysius J. Muench....... 1935 

Leo F. Dworschak (Aux.).. 1946 
Fort Wayne, Ind...John F. Noll.,.,......... 1925 

Leo A. Pursley (Aux.),........ 
Gallup, N. Mex....Bernard Espelage........ 1940 
Galveston. Tex.....Wendelin J. Nold.......: 1948 
Grand Isi., Nebr.,..John L. Paschang............ 
Grand Rapids, Mich.Francis J, Haas,......... 1943 
Great Falls, Mont. . William J. Condon....... 1939 
Green Bay, Wis....Stanislaus V. Bona. ...... 1932 

John B. Grellinger (Aux.) . 1949 
Greensburg, Pa... . 
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Hartford, Gonn 
Helena, Mont. . 
Honolulu, Hawai 


Juneau, Alaska. ::.! Robert D. O’ MiabaGa, 
Kansas City, Kans..Edward J. Hunkeler, 
Kansas City, Mo...Edwin V. O'Hara 


La Crosse, Wis.,... John P. Treacy avs Sia 
Lafayette, Ind..... John G. Bennett. 
Lafayette, La.-,...-. J.B. Jeanm: ATG. ga) oh 


Lansing, Mich, ,.. . Joseph HM. AIDErS.... 5 
Lincoln, Nebr.. os B, noe oxen’ ike 

Little Rock, Ark. dy L, Fle 
Madison, Wis, . 


ARCHDIOCESES » 
See 


Archbishops Cons, Arch t 
Balumore, Md... Francia: Keough ‘cai sto sgeghengetanens hac. 7% Pomel st 
Cushing... . Tats New York, N. ¥...Krancis J Card... 
get Phones eM ) i eernen toeaboe aux) 1934 
3 Eric Fr. Mackenzie ((AUx.) -. 06. an, rene eos 
Chicago, Tll,.......Samuel A. Stritch, Card. Joceph F. Hansel) AS 1948 
ernard J. Sheil Gerald TF. “*"* 1934 
liam D. O’Brien (Aux.).1934 | Omaha. Nebr... .... fs gett eS Bratt 
William E, Cousins (Aux). . 1939 Prieiphige Pa... ..John Foe _ a taux) 1937 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .Karl J. Alter...........- P rth A, ere Lr D Corinl a 1 
Denver, Colo...... Urban J. Vehr. orl eee i931 @ rant, Ore; Eevee Areal 
' Detroit, Mich...... ie ‘A. Mooney, esa 1926 John P: ade CA (Aux... 1... 1947 
Alian J. Babeock (Aux.). .. 1947 Charles H. Helms! ‘ 
yee ye Zaleski ae bh od (A ux, a ep k - 1949 
Dubuque, lowa.....Henry P. himan......- St. Paul, Minn.....John G. Murray...) _) 2! 
ug) Leo Binz (Co-ad)........ aR gan aie pe J. . Byme | (Aux.). + BRT 
lis, Iné...Paul C. or Pie eee onio, Tex. : bert E. teeta ae 
Poeecupelss Calif. (J. Francis A. McIntyre... . 1941 | San Francisco, Calif.John J. Mitty... 
Joseph T. MceGucken(Aux. 31941 sagt Dononoe { Aux.)..... 1047 
Timothy pune i ux.).. 1946 Merlin Guittovie (Aux.)....1950 
Louisville, Ky...... John A Yiostit Aesth 1938 Sante Fe, N. Mex...Edwin V. Byrne.......... 1925 
Milwaukee, Wis....Moses BE. Ki ley... Riscaaoee 1934 | Seattle, Wash...... Thomas res Connolly ae . 1939 
' *"Roman | Aux,)...1947 | Washington, D. C...Patrick A. O’Bovie...... . 1948 
Newark, N. J.. . Thomas J. Walsh.......-- 1919 “John McNamara (Aux.). . .1928 
cae James A. MeNulty (Aux). i947 P. J. McCormick (Aux.)...1950 
DIOCESES — Bishops 
D. Gleeson. ohana ache 1948 | Manchester, N. H...Mathew F. Brady .......1938 
Albany, N. Y._.///Eamund F. Gibbons... ..- 919 | Marquette, Mich. ..Thomas L. Noa........ 311946 
: Hiam A. seully (Go-ad) . 1945 | Mobile, Ala...../ 2. Thomas Toolen.. 2222222! 1927 
Alexandria, La..... Charles P. Greco.......+- 1946 Monterpy-ETeauo, ES pee ee 
‘Altoona, Pa........ UO VIO... sou wes 936 LIE 5.5 poe ies Aloysius J. Willinger (Co-ad.). 1929 
Amarillo, Tex...... Lawrence J. FitzSimon, ... 1941 ae ee William L. Adrian,....... 
Austin, Texas...... Doula W FReLeher. vas, s'est 1948 | Natchez, Miss s Riehard O. Gerow........ 924 


nd 
Tulsa, Okla...... Bugene J. McGuinness... . 1937 
Ky.....Francis R. Cotton. .... ~..1938 
Thomas A. Boland........ ps 2 


Providence, R. I.. 


Pueblo, Colo... 2... J.C. Willging...... oh 
Ral Mea Vincent S. Waters. .1945 
Rapid City,’S. Dak.. William T. cpa Le 1943 
Reno, Nev......... Thomas K. Gorman. . .1931 
Richmond, Veet Peter L. Ireton .....0...2..1985 
Rochester, N. Y.....James B. Kearney..... -. +1932 
Rockford, Il, ...... John J. Boylan. :. 2.2.5.5. 1943 
Sacramento, Robert J. Armstrong...... 1929 
Saginaw, Mich..... peanben: 8. ee ++». 1938 
Salina, Kansas... .. Frank A. Thill,.... 7.2. 1938 
St. Augustine, Fia. Ppa ime Arehbighion 1940 
ngmas d- Me onough> 047 
1s) RS a aS ararcten 
St. Cloud, Minn... . SY -_ —- sess 6 > Rae 1910 
artho pee see rete 
St, Joseph, Mo..... Cherles H. Le is 


Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G. want eR Eas 193? 

Joseph Lennox Federal aes: 1951 
San Diego, Calif...  Charien PB. Buddy: o5. 5... 936 
~ Juan, P, R.....James Davis... .....0 2. 1943 


Springfield, bt ee William A c Connor... 
Springfield, Mass. .  CReeonber J. Weldon, 
Steubenville, Ohio: |John K. Mussio 
Superior, Wis....... Albert G, Meyer 
Syracuse, N. ¥.. 11! ote A ROCKY... Siac atcnls 1937 
a) Cunningtiin (Ax, 1950 
Toledo, Ohio,...... George J. Rehring......, i937 
Trenton, be Ue George W. ape Sessa Sakioate 1950 
Tucson, Ariz... .... Dy J; Gerckes ssc tnags 1933 
Wheeling, W. Va... John J. SWING. Asa 1923 
Thomas J. McDonnell (Co-ad.) . .1947 
Wichita, ae Metenee Mark K. Carroll......... 1947 
Wilmington, D: el.... Edmond J, Fitzmaurice. : / 1925 
Winona, Minn... : Edward J. Fitzgerald... .. 1946 
Worcester Mass,...John J. Wright........... 47 
a, Wash... :/Joseph P. Dougherty! 777°. 
youraiteee Ohio. .James A. McFadden....._ 1932 
Emmet M, Walsh te 1927 
Military Vicar... ..Francis J. a erent 32 
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: Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1951 


‘Source: OfScial Catholic Directory, copysisht 1951, by FJ. Kenedy & Sons 


316,271 || Honolulu . 13,4 

1,334,420 ny ED ee 22,588 

eoonipes Kansas City... 19,428 : 

eet 112/573 || Ltavette, Ind.. TABL 

saa . Lafayette, 34634 

eaten Siete 950,000|| Lansing... .... 24,981 
Jubugue....- } -151,654||Lincoln........ 

ee secagctio.- 119,095 Madison .2 1: 20/361 
; Los Angeles... 832, anchester.... j" 

: 68, Soe 17/464 

Louisville..... 136,047|| mobile... 18/372 


Brooklyn 1,294,096 
Buffalo. .....-. _ 658,514!|Seranton 
202 104,846 ||Sioux City..... 


154,844 ||Sioux Falls 


199,034 || Belmont Abbey. 
40,801 || Byzantine Rite. 
213,165 || Pittsburgh 
31,473 (Greek Rite) . 
113,135|| V-A of Alaska. . 
87: ae 


5 —_—_ aan eS 
221°285|| Totals 1951.. |43,889 15,533| 4,939,164|28,634,878 
2 22,964) tie Se 1950. |42,970|15,292| 4,750,956|27, 766,141 
Helena. ss. 029 754! ~=—«:10/264| 65,000 1949..|42,334|15,112| 4,401,524|26,718,343 


*Cities and*dioceses of the same name co not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 


es 
tion of the dicvese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 
juding popuiation, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 


nd two new dioceses were created, Yakima, Wash., 


students; 8,202 elementary schools, parochial with 
2,575,329 students; teachers in dioceses 111,095; 
orphan asylums 358 with 61,006 dependent chil- 
5s number 24; Bishops 156; Ab- dren; 759 general hospitals; 112 special hospitals, 

4,789,331 patients treated annually; 262 homes for 
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4 | the aged, Converts in the last year numbered 
high schools, diocesan and parochial with 337,414 121,950. 


- 

. Apostolic Delegates to the United States 
Apostolic Delegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in ‘his territory except Cardinals, There 

Gna been six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: 


His Eminence Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 oe ee Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 
He Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, | His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 


pin te (1922-1933) 


fe pncnee Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M. His Excellency Most Rey. Amleto Gioyanni Cigo- 
<1902—1911). F gneni, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (1933—.. 2: 


RRS Pee 


Chronological List of Popes 


Pope’s temporal title now is:. 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 

erThe Popee cr iritual titles are: Vicar of Christ 
e Pope’s spiritual ti 

Patcacr et Sst Ppeter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 


Date 


Source: Annuario Pontificio ; 
The Sovereign of | and tan of the Province, 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was | of triarch of the is Coe 


I 
of the Universal Ch 
Anti-P. a Bees face. (Anti-Popes were 
imegitimate * taaneite or pretenders to the 
ean throne.) 


Date z Date ; 
Cons.| Name of Pope |iCons.| Name of Pope Goud. Name of Pope {|Cons.| Name of Pop 


64 |St. Petrus 615 |St. Deusdedit I. 
67 jSt. Linus 619 |Bonifacius V. 
76 |St. Cletus 625 |Honorius I. 
88 |St. Clemens 640 |Severinus 
97 |St. Evaristus 640 |Joannes IV 
105 |St. Alexander I. 642 |Theodorus I. 
115 |St. Sixtus I. } 649 |St. Martinus I. 
125 |St. Telesphorus 654 |St.. Eugenius [, 
136 |St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitallanus 
140 |St. Pius I. 672 ees bis 
155 |St.\Anicetus 676 |Donus I. 3 
166 |St. Soterus 678 |St. Agatho 
175 |St. Eleutherus 682 |St. Leo IT, 
189 jSt, Victor I. 684 |St. ao ie Il. 
199 |St. Zephyrinus 685 |Joannes 
217 |St. Calixtus I. 686 |Conon 
217 |St. Hippolytus 687 |Theodorus 
222 |St. Urbanus I, 687 |Paschalis 
230 |St. Pontianus - 687 |St. Sergius I. 
235 |St. Anterus 701 \Joannes VI. 
236 |St. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VII, 
251 |St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 
251 Se puns 708 |Constantinus 
253 |St. Lucius I. 715 |St. Gregorius II. 
254 St. Stephanus I. 731 |St. Gregorius III. 
257 \St. Sixtus IL.” 741 |St. Zacharius 
259 |St. Dionysius 752 |Stephanus I1. 
269 (St. Felix I. 752 |Stephanus IIT, 
275 |St. Eutychianus 757 |St. Paulus I. 
283 |St. Caius 767 |Constantinus 
296 |St. Marcellinus 768 |Philippus 
308 |St. Marcellus I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 
_ 309 |St. Eusebius 772 |Hadrianus I. 
311 |St. Melchiades 795 |St. Leo III. 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 816 |Stephanus V. 
336 |St. Marcus 817 |St, Paschalis I. 
337 |St. Julius L. $24 |Eugenius IT. 
352 |Liberius 827 |Valentinus 
355 |Felix II 827 |Gregorius IV. 
366 |St. Damasus I. 844 |Joannes 
366 |Ursinus 844 |Sergius IL. 
384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV. 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 855 |Benedictus III. 
401 |St. Innocentius I. 855 |Anastasius 
417 |St. Zosimus 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 
418 |St. Bonifacius I. 867 |Hadrianus IT. 
418 |Eulalius 872 |Joannes VIII, 
422 |St. Celestinus I. 882 |Marino I. 
432 |8t. Sixtus ILI. 884 |St. Hadrianus ITI. 
440 |St. Leo I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 
461 |St. Hilarus 891 | Formosus 
468 |St. Simplicius 896 |Bonifacius VI. 
483 |St. Felix III. (11) 896 |Stephanus VII. 
492 |St. Gelasius I 897 |Romanus 
496 |Anastasius II. 897 .|Theodorus II. 
498 iSt. Symmachus 898 |Joannes IX. 
498 | { Laurentius 900 |Benedictus IV. 
(501-505) 903 |Leo V. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 903 |Christaphorus 
§23 |St. Joannes I. 904 (Sergius IIT. 
§26 |St. Felix IV. 911 |Anastasius III, 
530 |Bonifacius II, 913 |Landonius 
530 |Dioscorus 914 |Joannes X, 
533 |Joannes II. 928 |Leo VI. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 928 Stephanus VIIL 
536 ae Silverius 931 |Joannes XI. 
537 pes 936 |Leo VII, 
556 |Pelagius I. 939 |Stephanus IX. 
561 aeons iit, 942 |Martinus II. 
575 |Benedictus I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 
§79 |Pelagius IT. 955 |Joannes XII. 
590 {St. Georgorius I, 963 |Leo VIII, 
604 |Sabinianus 964 |Benedictus V. 
607 |Bonifacius ITI. 965 |Joannes XIII, 


608 [St. Bonifacius IV. 973 \Benedictus VI. 


Bonifacius VII. 1303 


974 

974 |Benedictus VII. 1305 |Clemens V. 

983 |Joannes 5. 1316- | Ji 

985 |Joannes XV. 1328 |Nicolaus V. 

‘ Gregorius V edi Le 

997 |Joannes XVI mens 
Sylvester IT. 1352 VL 

1003 |Joannes X 1362 |Urbanus V. 

1004 |Joannes XVIIL 1370 |Gregorius XT. 

1009 |Sergius IV. 1378 |Urbanus 

1024 [ioamues RIX || 1389 |Bonltsetus DX 

annes 

1032 |Benedictus TX. 1394 |Benedictus XIII. 

1045 -|Sylvester ITI. - 1404 |Innocentius VII. 

1045 |Benedictus LX. 1406 |Gregorius 

1045 |Gregorius VL. 1409 |Alexander V. 

1046 |Clemens II. 1410 |Joannes il 

1047 |Benedictus IX., 1417 us V. 

1048 |Damasus IT. 1431 us IV. 

1049 |St. Leo TX. 1440 |F Vv. 

1055 |Victor II. 1447 | Nicolaus V. 

1057 |Stephanus X 1455 |Calixtus IIL 

1058 |Benedictus X. 1458 | Pius II. 

1059 | Nicolaus Paulus IT. 

1061 |Alexander ITI. 1471 us IV. 

1061 |Honorius II. 1484 |Innocentius' VIII 

1073 {St Gregorius VII.|} 1492 |Alexander VI. 

1080 |Clemens III, 1503 us III, 

1086 | Victor III. 1503 |Julius IL 

1088 |Urbanus II - 1513 x. 

1099 |Paschalis I 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 

1100 |Theoderius 1523 |Clemens VII. 

1102 |Albertus 1534 |Paulus III 

1105 |Sylvester IV. 1550 |Julius III 

1118 |Gelasius IT. 1555 ete 

1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1555 |Paulus I 

1119 |Calixtus IT. 1559 | Pius IV. 

1124 |Honorlus II. 1566 (St. Pius 

1124 |Celestinus II. 1572 |Gregorius XIIL 

1130 |Innocentius II. 1585 |Sixtus V. 

1130 |Anacletus II. 1590 |Urbanus VII 

1138 |Victor IV. 1590 |Gregorius XIV 

1143 |Celestinus IT. 1591 


1144 |Lucius IT, 1592 


I 
Clemens VIII, 
1145 |Eugenius III. 1605 |Leo 


1153 |Anastasius IV. 1605 |Paulus V. 

1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
1159 | Alexander III, 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
1159 |Victor IV. 1644 |Innocentius X, 
1164 |Paschalis III, 1655 |Alexander VII. 
1168 |Calixtus III. 1667 |Clemens IX. 
1179 |Innocentius III,|| 1670 |Clemens X 

1181 | Lucius ITT, 1676 |Innocentius XI 
1185 |Urbanus III. 1689 |Alexander VIII. 
1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
1187 |Clemens III. 1700 |Clemens XT. 
1191 |Celestinus III. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
1198 |Innocentius IIL. 1724 |Benedictus X1II 
1216 |Honorius III. 1730 |Clemens XII 
1227 |Gregorius IX. 1740 |Benedictus XTV. 
1241 |Celestinus IV. 1758 |Clemens XIII. 
1243 |Innocentius IV. ,1769 |Clemens XIV. 
1254 |Alexander IV. 1775 |Pius VI. 

1261 |Urbanus IV. 1800 |Pius VII, 

1265 {Clemens IV. 1823 |Leo XII 

1271 |Gregorius X. 1829 |Pius VIII 

1276 |Innocentius V. 1831 |Gregorius XVI 
1276 |Hadrianus V. 1846 TX. 

1276 |Joannes XXI, 1878 |Leo XIII, 

1277 | Nicolaus II, 1903 |Pius X. 

1281 |Martinus IV, 1914 | Benedictus XV. 
1285 |Honorius IV. 1922 |Pius XI. 

1288 |Nicolaus IV, 1939 | Pius XII. 


1294 |St. Celestinus V. 
1294 ‘Bonifacius VIII. 


Pope Pius X Beatified; Canonizations and Beatifications 


Pope Pius X was beatified in St. Peter’s basilica 
in Rome June 3, 1951. Pope Pius XII, speaking 
from the steps of a temporary altar erected in 
front of the basilica, addressed a vast crowd of 
pilgrims and asked the intercession of the ven- 
erated Pope for a true and lasting world peace. 
The body of Pope Pius X, clothed in pontifical 
robes, in a bronze and crystal casket reposed on 
the altar, illuminated by floodlights. Pius X was 
born Guiseppe Sarto on Juhe 2, 1835 and was 
pontiff of the Roman Catholic church from 1903 
to. his death in 1914. He had seryed as. cardinal 
ahd archbishop of Venice. 


Other beatifications of 1951 included: those of 
the Venerable Father Alberico Crescitelli, killed 
in the Chinese Boxer rebellion, and Sister Placida 
Viel of Quettehou, , France. Beatification is a 
step toward canonization. 

Canonized in 1951 were Antonio Maria Gianelli, 
who became bishop of Bobbio in 1837; Ignazio 
da Laconi, brother of the Minor Capuchins in 
Sardinia in the 18th century; Saverio Maria 
Bianchi, of the Barnabite order in Naples; Maria 
Domenica Mazzaréllo, co-founder of the Institute 
of the Daughters of Mary Auxiliator and Emilia 
de Vialar, founder of the Institute: of va Sisters 
of St. Joseph. of the Apparition, . 
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The weer Catholic Welfare Conference was 
the bishops ¢9 none ste the paler oF the C tholi : 
Wi e of the Catholics 
of +} United State . The Syerdrente hae Jot = 

A oses ‘‘unifying, coordinating ani 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in_works of education, social welfare, immigrant 

d and other activities.’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

ecutive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Publications, Business and Auditing and “Catholic 
Action,’’ the conference’s monthly organ. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
farding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields: of Industrial 
Relations. International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Sake Social Welfare and Health and Hos- 
Pitals. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested» represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion. through some 17,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
te through units of the councils in many of the 

oceses. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; sponsors the weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network, 
The Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic program on Faith in Our Time (MBS). 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 


SPT ee re Se Ey Pee te a dl a 
oe Religion—National Welfare Organizations ‘ 
- The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


War Relief Services, N.C.W.C.—Administers a 
program of relief and assistance to refugees, pris- 
oners of war, displaced persons, victims of war, 
and merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; assists in distribution 
of food gathered in the Christian Rural Overseas 
program. : 

Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to all 
U.S. religious societies sending missionaries to for- 
eign lands and to help various mission aid groups; 
provides contacts among missionary communities 
with each other and with governmental and non- 
governmental agencies which touch on mission 
work; provides an inquiry center for the various 
community headquarters and missioners in the 
field; assists Catholic agencies in the U. S. to 
contact Catholic missionaries. 

Administrative Board, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference—Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, Chairman; Most Rey. Karl J. 
Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Vice Chairman & 
Treasurer; Most Rev. John F, Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, Secretary; Most Rev. Emmet M. 
Walsh, Coadjutor-Bishop of Youngstown, Chair- 
man Legal Department; Most Rev. Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, Archbishop of St. Louis, Chairman Catholic 
Action Study; Most Rey. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, Chairman Youth Department; 
Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Chairman Education Department; Most Rev. 
Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
Chairman Lay Organizations Department; Most 
Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chair- 
man Press Department; Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, Chairman So- 
cial Action Department. 

Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Very Rev. Msgr, Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary, 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the fol- 
lowing special committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions, Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, Motion Pictures, and the National Legion of 
Decency, Propagation of the Faith, Obscene Litera- 
ture, North American College in Rome, Seminaries, 
War Emergency and Relief, Refugees, Pope’s Peace 
gg Spanish-Speaking and Montezuma Sem- 
nary. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


The National Jewish Welfare Board—universally 
known as JWB—is the agency created by the 
American Jewish community in 1917 as its united 
instrumentality for meeting the religious, welfare 
and morale needs of Jewish personnel in the Ameri- 
can armed forces and of hospitalized veterans. It 
has been officially recognized as such by the United 
States Government in war and in peace. JWB rep- 
resented the American Jewish community in the 
World War II USO, and is again a member of the 
Teorganized USO. 

Through a merger with the National Couneil of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB:in 1921 became the national 
association of Jewish Community Centers and, YM- 
YWHAs. JWB js also a founder and the American 
member of the World Federation of YMHAs and 
Jewish Community Centers, which introduced the 
Center movement in Israel and encouraged. its 
growth and development in other parts of the 
world. In the last decade JWB has become the 
sponsor of the Jewish Book Council of America, the 
National JeWish Music Council, ‘the American Jew- 
ish Historica:” Society and the National Jewish 
Youth Conferetice. 

In serving Jews in the armed forces and Veterans 
Administration hospitals, JWB operates through 
three divisions. The Division of Religious  Activi- 
ties, representing the Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform rabbinates, is the official body authorized 
to recruit, ecclesiastically endorse and serve all 
military Jewish chaplains. By the end of 1951, 


there will be 85 full-time Jewish chaplains on duty 
throughout the world and 225 more serving part- 
time in the United States. The Armed Services 
Division, manned by a professional field staff and 
over 7,500 volunteers organized into 265 community- 
wide committees, organizes recreational programs, 
cultural activities, home hospitality, holiday ob- 
servance and welfare services, The Women’s Or- 
ganizations’ Division, an alliance of eight national 
Jewish women’s organizations, provides gift pack- 
ages to chaplains overseas and to hospitalized vet- 
erans in this country. As a member of USO, JWB 
operates a number of USO Clubs in this country as 
well-as in Germany and Panama. 

As the national association of Jewish Community 
Centers, JWB provides field service, creative pro- 
gram materials, and technical consultative services, 
trains and recruits professional personnel and 
maintains a building bureau, a lecture concert ser- 
vice, and a camping department for more than 350 
Centers and YMHAs. These Centers have a com- 
bined membership of 510,000 men, women. and chil- 
dren, They own facilities valued at $50,000,000, 
are presently engaged in building programs: esti- 
mated to cost $25,000,000; have an aggregate an- 
nual budget in excess of $12;000,000, and employ 
1,100 professionally trained workers. The Jewish 
Community Centers, which will be celebrating their 
centennial in 1954, serve not only their dues-pay- 
ing*members, but hundreds of thousands of others 
through community-wide cultural, educational, 
recreational, camping and youth programs. 


British Gifts to Washington Cathedral 


A silver cross and candlesticks were presented 
to the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, seat of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese in Washington, 
D, C., October 15, 1951, by Sir Oliver Franks, 
British Ambassador, on behalf of the King of 
England. The “objects were dedicated July 4, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in the presence of 
Queen. Elizabeth, Princess Elizabeth, and Priticess | 
Margaret. At that. ceremony General of. the 
Army Dwight D. Hisenhower presented to the 


Cathedral a roll of honor of 28,000 men and 
women of the United States Forces, who died 
during World War II from military operations that 
started in Britain. Sir Oliver Franks said the 
royal gift to the cathedral (usually referred to as 
Washington Cathedral or Mount St. Alban’s Ca- 
thédral) . also commemorates the welcome ¢x- 
tended ‘by the cathedral to British subjects, civil 
and military, who were stationed in Washington 
during the war. ieee 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S, of A. was formed Noy. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 
through four main divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men, 
through which the lay members of the denomina- 
tions carry on an interdenominational service. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U. S., was, on Dec. 1, 1950, elected first president. 
The new cooperative agency was formed Nov. 29, 
1950, by 26 Protestant denominations and 4 Eastern 
Orthodox bodies, representing nearly 32 million 
church members, communicants in the African 
M. E. Church, African M. E. Zion Church, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Church of the Brethren, Colored M. E. 
Church, Congregational Christian Churches, Dan- 
ish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of 
Czech Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years 
Meeting of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, The Methodist Church, Moravian Church 
(North and South Provinces), National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. Inc., National Baptist Con- 
vention of America, Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S., Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Pro- 
testant. Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in 
America, Rumanian. Orthodox Episcopate of 
America, Seventh Day Baptists General Confer- 
ence, Syrian, Antiochian Orthodox Church, Ukrain- 
jan Orthodox Church of America, United Lutheran 
Church of America, United Presbyterian Church of 
N. A., and the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America. General Secretary of Council, Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. Headquarters: 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., also at 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., and 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 

The American Council of Christian Churches 
comprises 14 national constituent bodies and in- 
dependent congregations and supports their work 
in presenting the Bible as infallible and the sole 
rule of faith and practice, urging a return to the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith and opposing 
Marxian ideology because ‘‘totalitarian tyranny in 
the civil and economic realm lead inexorably to 
loss of freedom in the religious sphere.’’ 

Officers: President, Dr. W. W. Breckbill, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Secretary, Dr. W. C. Standridge, 
Detroit; Treasurer, the Rev. Jesse L. Anderson, 


Stamford, Conn, 

Constituent Bodies: Bible Protestant Church, 
Bible Presbyterian Church, Southern Methodist 
Church, General Ass'n of Regular’ Baptist 
Churches, Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America, Associated Gospel Churches, Union of 
Regular Baptist Churches of Ontario and Quebec, 
Tioga River Christian Conference, Conference of 
Fundamental Churches, United Christian Church, 
National Fellowship of Brethren Churches (in 
radio), Methodist Protestant Church, Evangelical 
Methodist Church, Fundamental Conference of 
America. Headquarters: 15 Park Row, New York, 
Nie. 

Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 16,601,204. 

American Baptist Convention became the new 
name, May 24, 1950, of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, organized in 1907 and under whose direc- 
tion the many agencies of the Baptists in the 
North and West now operate. Churches, 6,768, 
membership, 1,561,073. General Organization, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Sixteen others 
include the American Baptist. Foreign Missions 
Society, Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Woman’s. American Baptist. Home Mission 
Society, and the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 

Headquarters; 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16,.N. Y. 


Religion—-Leading Protestant Bodies mead 
Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


National Baptist Convention of America, organ 

ently referred to as the “‘unin- 

corporated’’ body. Churches, 8,993; membership, 

2,580,921. The General Organization and seyen 

others, including,the Foreign Mission Board, and 
the Home Mission Board. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. William Grimble, 
2635 Second St., Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptists, 
and is to be distinguished from the National 
Baptist Convention of America, usually referred 
to as the ‘‘unincorporated’”’ body. Churches, 25,- 
350; .membership, 4,445,605. The General Or- 
ganization and nine others, including the Foreign 
Mission Board, Home Missions and Evangelism 
Board, and the B. T. U. Board. 

Secretary: Dr. U. J. Robinson, 405 St. Michael 
St., Mobile, Ala. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 27,788; membership, 7,079,889 and 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. General 
boards include Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, Va.; 
Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Relief and 
Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., 
Nashyille 3, Tenn. 


Congregational Christians 


Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620,.but its early strength came with 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin- 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date back: 
to Wesleyan and revival movements at the end 
of the 18th Century. These two groups were 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931. Churches, 
5,651; membership, 1,227,527, The General Coun- 
cil (national organization), Annuity Fund, Board 
of Home Missions, Council for Social Action, and 
Missions Council, are at 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign, Missions, and the Pil- 
grim Press.are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


Disciples of Christ 


An American movement for Christian unity 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander, An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run, Churches, 7,771; membership,~1,768,- 
294. The denomination comprises the Interna- 
tional Convention, the United Christian Missionary 
Society, and several cooperating associations and 
boards. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 516 
K, of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Latter-day Saints (Mormon) 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) was organized April 6, 1830, at Fayette 
Seneca Co., N. Y, Joseph Smith effected the or- 
ganization, six members officiating. He was the 
first president. ‘The first gathering place was 
Kirtland, Ohio; the second, Independence, Jack- 
son County, Missouri; the third, Farr West, Mis- 
souri. Driven from Missouri, they located in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839, 

Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, were 
killed in Carthage jail, June 27, 1844. The Church 
was driven by mob violence from Nauvoo, and 
in 1847, crossed the plains to Utah. , 

Territorially, the Church is divided into stakes, 
wards, branches and missions. At the close of 1950 
there were 1,541 wards with an average member- 
ship of 750, presided over by a bishop and two 
counselors. Forty-four missions cover the territory 
outside of the organized stakes, each of which is 
presided over by a Mission President. The presiding 
authority in the Church is the- First’ Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors. 
They are assisted by twelve Apostles. David O, 
McKay is the ninth and present President. Mem- 
bership 1,111,314, located principally in Utah, - 
idee bees and Arizona. on 

eadquarters: 47 East So, -Temple 
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Evangelical Churches 


Shee ene and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the United States. The 
constitution was declared in effect June 1940, at 
the General Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., 
and the merged boards, organized Feb. 1, 1941, 
took over the Work carried on by the two former 
denominations. Churches, 2,746; membership, 
735,941. 

Headquarters offices:. Chicago, I11.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. Secretary: 
W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Perin- 
Sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr. 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 
United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,519; membership, 730,123. 

Evangelistic bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 1,640,906. 

Secretary, General Conference: Dr. I.+ L. 
Schweitzer, 115 East Benton Ave., Naperville, Ill. 
Lutherans 
Dutwerceisel was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Total number of Lutherans in the United 

States, 6,092,971. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion. Churches, 1,127; membership, 454,742. 

Secretary: Rev. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Ham- 
ilton St., Geneva, Ill. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Chureh—In 1917 the 
United Norwegian Church, the Norwegian Synod 
and the Hauge Synod united under the name, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. In 1930 
this body became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference. Present name 
was adopted at general convention in June 11-18, 
1946... Churches, 2,715; membership, 841,494. 

Secretary: 408 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines. of the Lutheran 
Church-and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, of America, The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the Negro Mission,con- 
ducted. jointly by these four bodies. Churches, 
5,051; membership, ‘2,029,556. 

Address: 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Lutheran ~Church- Missouri Synod, its. largest 
constituent part, was organized in 1847. It is the 
leader in conservative group among the Lutherans, 
with 4,356 churches; membership, 1,627,702. The 
General Organization and sixteen other organiza- 
tions which include the Board for Young People’s 
Work, Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
Walther Le#@ue, Home Missions in North and 
South America,” Home Missions in Europe, Foreign 
Missions, and Deaf-Mute Missions. 


Revised Standard Version of the 

A complete revision of the King James Version 
of the Bible, called The Holy Bible: Revised Stan- 
dard Version, has been set for publication Sept. 
30, 1952, by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ. in the U. S. A. Special services and 
Bible forums will greet the publication. The work 
has been under revision since 1937 and The New 
Testament, in the revised version, was published 
in 1946, Attempts to bring the King James 
Version closer to the original texts was begun in 
1881 in England.. In 1901 the first American 
Standard Version was published. The 1952 .re-' 


vision is the result of better knowledge of Biblical 


texts and a desire to usé modern substitutes for 
words that meant something different in 1611. 
Dr: Luther * A: Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, is chairman of the committee 


Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1748. This body dates back to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and beyond that to early 
colonial days. It represents the union of the 
General Synod, the General Council and the 
United Synod of the South in 1918. Churches, 
4,184; membership, 2,000,225, The General Or- 
ganization, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, ¥., 
and twelve others, including the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Board of American Missions, Board of 
Social Missions, Women’s Missionary Society, and 
the Luther League of America, 

Lutheran bodies throughout the United States 
have a membership of 6,953,719. 

Headquarters: 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


N. ¥. 
The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and ‘tmeth- 
odical’’?’ manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist. Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
40,158; membership, 8,935,647, largest single Pro- 
testant body in the United States. The U.S, 
church is administered by 35 bishops. The su- 
preme policy-making body is the quadrennial Gen- 
eral Conference. Principal agencies at 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. -¥., 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Tl., 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., oo 100 Maryland 
‘Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. 

Methodist bodies throughout, “ihe United States 
have a membership of 10,474,695 (The Methodist 
Church estimate, 11,023,837). 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A: 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest. colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,538; membership, 2,391,967. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions, Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 3,508,067. 

Headquarters: Witherspoon 'Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa,, and 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N, Y¥. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists. in 1607, and became autonomous. and 
adopted its present name in 1789, Churches, 7,316; 
membership, 2,426,842 (1950). 

Headquarters; Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Harry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave,, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


King James Bible Ready in 1952 


on revision, which includes 31 Biblical scholars. 
The publisher is Thomas Nelson & Sons, Inc,, 
which already has sold 2,500,000 copies of the 
revised version of the New ‘Testament, and has 
ordered.a first printing of 1,000,000 copies of the 
complete book. Revision of Biblical texts does 
not affect the content but only the form in 
which words are translated from the Hebrew 
and Aramaic, in the case of the Old Testament, 
and from the Greek, in the case of the New 
Testament.. A similar revision of the Douai- 
Reims-Challoner version was made by scholars 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States a few years: ago. The Catholic English 
‘Bible dates from 1582-1609. and: therefore con~ 
tains the same: classical English of the iate 16th 
century found in the King James Version. 
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Religion—-Bishops of Episcopal and 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 
Rt. Rev. Henr: 


John Boyd Bentley, Vice-President of the Nati 


John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9 


M. Hatch, Suffragan, Hartford. 
Dakota, North—Richard R. Emery (miss.), Fargo. 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls; Con- 
rad H, Gesner, Coadjutor, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—Angus Dun, Washington. 
Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville; Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor, Jacksonville. 
Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Orlando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 
Mlinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago, 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield, Charles 
A. Clough, Springfield. 3 
Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett. South Bend. 
Yowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 


Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 
Maryland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore, 
Allen J. Miller, Easton’ 
Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, ‘Boston; Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 
Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Russell L. 
Hubbard, Suffragan, Detroit; Herman R. Page, 
Marquette. Western: L: B. Whittmore, Grand 


Rapids. 

ea oer -Btephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 

apolis. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis..Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, Coadjutor, St. Louis. West; Ed- 
ward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F, Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—-Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 

. Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton. Newark: 

Penjemin M. Washburn, Newark; Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Newark, 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York, 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York, Cen- 


Easton: 
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N Carolina—Edwin A. Peni Raleigh. Rich- 


ard H, Baker, Coadjutor, Greensboro. East Caro- 
lina: Thomas H. right, Wilmington. estern 


Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. F 

Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eastern 
Oregon, Lane W. Barton, Bend. 

Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia, Wil- 
li Suffragan, Philadelphia, 


J. Thos. Heistand. Erie: Harold 
Everett Sawyer, Erie. 
Rhode Island—Granville G. 


South Carolina—Thomas N. 


Tennessee—Edmund P. Dandridge, Nashville; The- 
odore N. Barth, Coadjutor, Memphis. 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston, John E. Hines, 
Coadjutor, Austin, Dallas; C. Avery Mason, Dal- 
las. West Texas: Gerald F. Burrill, Suffragan, 
Dallas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio. North 
Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amarillo. 
Utah—Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Suffragan, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. D. 
Phillips, Roanoke. 
Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 
West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wilburn C. 
Campbell, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac: Harwoad Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire, 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 2 
Africa—Liberia; Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia, 
Brazil—Central; Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro. 
Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegre. 


Southwestern: Egmont M. Krischke, Santa 
Maria. 
furope: J. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome. 


Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D, F, 

Philippines—Norman 8S. Binsted, Manila; Robert P. 
Wilner (suffr.), Manila. 


tral: Malcolm E, Peabody, Syracuse, Walter | Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: San Juan, " 
Bishops of the Methodist Church 
Source: Commission on Public Information of the Methodist Church 

Archer, Raymond L....... Singapore, Malaya Martin, William C........ Dallas, Tex. 
Arvidson, Theodor........ Stockholm, Sweden Mongol, Shot K........ .- Hyderabad, India 
Baker, James C........... Los Angeles, Calif. Moore, Arthur J.......... Atlanta, Ga, ‘ 
Balloch, Enrique C,......, Santiago, Chile Northcott, H. Clifford....Madison, Wis. 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto... Buenos Aires, Argentina Oxnam, G. Bromley......New York, N. Y 
Booth, Newell S........... Congo Belge, Africa Peele, W. Walter.........Richmond, Va, 
Bowen, J. W. E.......... Atlanta, Ga. Phillips, Glenn R......... Denver, Colo, > 
Brashares, Chas. W...... Des Moines, Iowa Pickett, J. Waskom....... Delhi, India ° 
Brooks, Robert N..... »...New Orleans, La. Purtell, Clare......+..s.e. Birmingt = Al 
Corson, Fred P........ ..,Philadelphia, Pa. LAS AIOE 22 7009 oe SHAN Se: 
=~ Raines, Richard C........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cushman, Ralph S St. Paul, Minn. Reed, Marshall R D re 
Dawson, Dana.... Topeka, Kans. pate) arshall R......... Potrait, Mich, 
Flint, Charles W.. ‘Washington, D. c. ockey)) Clement, isin ie. +. ucknow, India, 
Franklin, Marvin Jackson, Miss. Shaw, male By scdicn ewe +... Baltimore, Md. 
Garber, Paul N... . Geneva, Switzerland Short, Roy H......... ++». Jacksonville, Fla. 
Harrell, Costen Charlotte, N. C. Smith, Angie Frank...... Houston, Tex. 
Holt, Ivan Lee... ... St. Louis, Mo. Smith, W. Angie...... ».. Oklahoma City, Okla 
Kelly, Edward W. ‘|! St. Louis, Mo. Sommer,.J. W. E......... Frankfurt, Germany 
Kennedy, Gerald.......... Portland, Oreg. Subhan, John A.......... Bombay, India 
Kern, Paul-B;.....'....7.. Nashville, Tenn, Tippett, Donald H........ San Francisco, Calif. 
Bongy Willies Sic. Gols.’ Liberia,: W. Africa’ Valencia,, Jose:osiuc:.<. . “Manila; P.I. ; 
Ledden, W.. Harl........ ., Syracuse, N. ¥. Ward, Ralph A ... «Hendersonville, N. C, 
Lord. John Wesley........ Boston, Mass, Watkins, Wiliam-T Louisville, Ky. 
Magee, J. Ralph “Chicago, Il Werner, Hazen G... Columbus, 


Martin, Paul By. cn: see Little Rock, ATK. ;. 


“Columbus, Ohio , 
| Wicke, "Lloyd C..,...--2.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 
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The American National Red Cross 
National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Honorary President—President Truman. President—H. Roland Harriman, New York, N. ¥. Secre- 
tary—Hatold W. Starr, Washington. Area Vice Presidents—East, Harold B. Nearman, Alexandria, Va.; 


South, W. W. Jefferson, Atlanta, Ga.; Midwest, John C. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific, Raymond H. 


Barrows, San Francisco, Calif. 


The American National Red Cross is one of 68 
Similar world societies. It was founded in 1881 
with Clara Barton as its first president. It was 
chartered by Congress in 1900 and reincorporated 
in 1905. Its-governing body is a 50-member Board 
of Governors, of whom 30 are elected by the chap- 
ters, 8 appointed by the President of the United 
States, and 12 elected by the Board itself as mem- 
bers-at-large. There are 3,738 local chapters and 
4,384 branches. The society is supported by popu- 
lar subscriptions to annual fund campaigns. In 1950 
contributions totaled $64,213,375, 

During the fiscal year 1949-50 the Red Cross gave 
assistance in 390 domestic disaster relief operations 
in 48 states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, 
aiding 223,400 persons. Disaster expenditures to- 
taled $5,054,480. American Red Cross aid to dis- 
aster sufferers in 6 foreign countries and 4 insular 
possessions totaled $657,249. 

During the last fiscal year Red Cross field di- 
rectors served at 1,306 military installations, 111 
military hospitals, and 84 Veterans Administration 
offices where they gave a wide variety of assistance 


’ to servicemen and veterans. Over 350 field person- 


nel also served troops overseas. Red Cross workers 

assisted the staff of 134 VA hospitals and centers 

in medical therapy and recreation. 
NATIONAL BLOOD COLLECTION 

The Red Cross is expanding its nursing and safe- 
ty programs in connection with civil defense plan- 
ning, as well as its traditional services to the armed 
forces. Charged with collecting blood for the 
armed forces and coordinating blood procurement 
for civil defense, the Red Cross through its Na- 
tional Blood Program collected in 1950, 567,472 
pints of blood at 34 regional blood centers and dur- 
ing the community visits of bloodmobiles. 

The home nursing program instructs homemak- 
ers in simple nursing skills, in order to equip one 
member of every family to meet emergencies and 
safeguard family health. 

The safety program is intended to curtail the 
tremendous death toll from highway, home, and 


industrial accidents, and from drowning. Red 
Cross courses in first aid, swimming, and lifesay- 
ing are given as part-of this work. The organiza- 
tion has approximately 10,910 mobile first aid units 
and 2,080 highway first aid stations operating on 
heavily traveled highways. 

Junior Red Cross enrollment of boys and girls in 
schools throughout the country is now over’ 19,- 
283,400: Through college activities the Red Cross 
promotes student. interest in community, national, 
and international Red Cross programs. Through 
its international activities program, the American 
Red Cross provides material aid in foreign disas- 
ters, arranges study visits in the United States for 
foreign Red Cross representatives, and offers pro- 
gram assistance to those societies. This work is 
conducted in cooperation with the League of Red 


‘Cross Societies. 


Its millions of volunteers are the backbone of 
the American Red Cross. These volunteers serve 
in many capacities, among others, as chapter of- 
ficers and board members, as instructors of Red 
Cross courses, and in the nine organized Volunteer 
Services: Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertainment 
and Instruction, Gray Lady, Motor, Production 
and Supply, Social Welfare Aide, Staff Aide, and 
Volunteer Nurse’s Aide. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 
tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a committee of Swiss citizens founded in 
1863;, and the. League of Red Cross Societies, a 
federation of the national societies, founded in 1919. 

Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 
termediary between warring nations and helps 
prisoners of war. The Committee also recognizes 
national Red Cross societies and protects the prin- 
ciples of the Red Cross movement. The League of 
Red Cross Societies promotes cooperation, program 
development, and mutual help among Red Cross 
societies of the world. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is 
part of an international organization operating 
places of worship and social rehabilitation centers 
in 89 countries and territories of the world. 
It was established here in 1880 and has 1,377 corps 
and outposts and more than 5,000 officers. 

The major part of Salyation Army activities is its 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the reli- 
gious enlightenment of the masses, its primary aim 
is still to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
All of its operations are incidental to that end. 

In. this country, the -Salvation Army’s ‘social 
service work covers a wide scope, taking in family 
welfare services, missing persons and inquiry 
bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and hos- 
pitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries, ‘‘Harbor Light” 
centers to aid the recovery of alcoholics; men’s 


rehabilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, dis- 
aster emergency service, rural service welfare 
committees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping 
and collection centers, Red Shield Clubs, summer 
camps for mothers and children, 

As a religious organization the Salvation. Army 
has a distinct ecclesiastical identity, with its 
cardinal principles of doctrinal belief; its officers 
are empowered to perform all the functions of 
the. clergy. 

It is a phenomenon of the post-war period that 
more and more men and women, realizing that 
the ministrations of the Salvation Army are by 
no means exclusively confined to the “‘Skid Row’’ 
sections, are turning to Salvation Army Officers 
with their problems, in their search for spiritual 
clarity. 


~The Volunteers of America 


The Volunfeets of America is a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov, 6, 
1896 under the laws of the State of New York. It is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. The organization has a commis- 
sioned officer list of over 1,500 and a membership of 
more than 24,000, and operates 372 missions and 
service programs in the major cities of the United 
States. It was founded by Generals Ballington 
and Maud Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian. Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 
cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
sorial service. There are departments of family 


welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners, 
families of prisoners and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with dn aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended \and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. General 
Maud. Ballington: Booth devoted 2 major portion 
of her time to this activity, which has made a 
marked contribution to the bettering of prison 
conditions nationally. 
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ae ae 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 


tian Associations was 
Mf enteens eyo red by 
eee. pron of associates w. Unlike 


her countries and by its semi-cen- 
Geantal an 394 had pared around the world. By 
this time, George Williams had an out- 


standing business leader on occasion he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
ment, has more than 10,300 branches in 76 countries 
and a membership of at least 3,500,000. 

The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late in 1851 and were 
direct outgrowths of the London beginnings. The 
organization spread rapidly throughout North 
America and today there are in the United States 
1,688 Associations with 1,840,273 members; while 
in Canada there are 92 Associations with 82,931 
members. About two-thirds of the members are 
under 25 years of age. These Associations are 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and 
industrial centers, while more than 9,862 Hi-Y and 

.2,986 Tri-Hi-Y clubs extend the movement into 
thousands of North American high schools. 


Work During World Wars 


In World War I, the YMCA supplied 25,926 
special workers, half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the American people supplied $170,673,914 for this 
work. From united financial effort in the final 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
closer collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
in World War II and the origin of the United 
Service Organization, of which the YMCA was 
a constituent organization. .In World War II 
it carried responsibility for work in 519. centers, 
63 of which were overburdened communities 
where essential war production was underway. 
These services, by government policy, were limited 
largely to Continental United States and offshore 
bases. However, the Canadian YMCA was in- 
related to the overseas service of the 
YMCA is actively associated 


ganization, 

In the regular civilian Association the past years 
were notable for work on behalf of veterans and 
emphasis upon the basic methods of work proven 
by a century’s experience, such as, self-governing 
club organization among school and non-school 
groups of all age levels; training for citizenship 


rough democratic procedures in ini 
area Saf tae feat sea ant cao 
leadership train activity in over 150,000 
rly scheduled, 7 2 


formal and inf 
curricular schools and more 
tion u, ex 
tional -service; publication 

timely materials for young people; more intensive 
individual , particularly in vocational guid- 
ance and counse! ; through continued 

camping programs; and through 

for postwar needs of younger boys. such activi- 
ties in recent years, young women and Is have 
had an increasing part, representing perhaps six- 
teen per cent of the total volume. Association resi- 
dence accommodations, which aggregate over 66,000 
beds, have been inadequate. An extensive service 
among Negroes, operating for more than 50 years, 
now shows a stronger recent emphasis upon inter- 
racial collaboration .and integrated service. 


Foreign-Services Continued 

Services among prisoners of war were extensive 
in World War II. Extensive operations among dis- 
Placed: persons continues in Western Germany. 
Since 1889 North American Associations have 
helped in all movements in the Orient, Near East 
and Latin America by supplying trained leaders 
for advisory purposes. These services continued in 
war time except in certain occupied areas. 

In 1950 Canadian YMCAs expended $4,656,500 
and had capital investment of $10,053,600. In 
the United States the 1950 current expenditure 
was $102,098,200 while the investment in plant 
and equipment was $317,175,300. These resources ~ 
are available for services among youth in. the 
second century, and official local, national and 
international bodies have held significant meet- 
ings during 1951 related to long-time policies of 
development in Canada and the United States, 
as well as the international mission of Christian 
character education and international undet- 
standing. The North American Centennial YMCA 
Convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 21 to 
24, 1951, was attended by more than 6,500 dele- 
gates from all parts of Canada and the United 
States, with representatives from 40 national 
YMCA movements abroad. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1952 


Date Holy Days | Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
gan. 1|/Circumcision May 29} Ascension Aug, 30)St. Alexander Nevsky* 
Jan. 6|/Theophany (Epi pany) June 8} Pentecost Sort. 8) Nativity of Theotokos 
Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 9}Holy Ghost Sept. 14] Exaltation of Cross 
Mar. 5|Great Lent Begins June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. 1|Patronage of Theotokos 
Mar. 25 Annunciation June 29| Peter and Paul (Chief Nov, 15) First Day of Fast of 
Apr. 13)Palm Sunday Apostles) Theotokos 
Apr. 18|Great Friday June 30)Twelve Apostles Nov. 21} Entrance of Theotokos 
Apr. 20 Holy Pasch (Baster) Aug. . 6) Transfiguration Dec. 9|Concept of Theotokos 
Apr. 23!St. George Aug. 15! Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25! Nativity (Christmas)  - 


*Peculiar to Russia, The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 


to 1700; 11 days from, 1700 to-1800; 12-days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since. 1900. go Ee 
In 1952 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 
First Greek Orthodox church in.U. §. founded, 
1866, in New Orleans, La, 


Mohammedan (Islamic). Calendar, 1952 


Month 
Year Name of the Month Begins 
1371 RRSP RENO Than ack shiv Teearra te ceburdr Nov. 30, 1951 
1371 PLE EL ptreveaik cenicgat ietataateets Dec. 30, 1951 
1371 |Jumadal.... Jan. 28, 1952 
Psriemigumads TT... eo ee Feb. 27, 1952 
MUMEEHERIEID Ss ii. lets s cate « wire Mar. 27, 1952 
TSP ISMAWANS 6a... MO. vam eenre Apr. 26, 1952 
1371 |Ramadan ..|May 25, 1952 
PAP ee SPREE. .ohs.c5ie ccc eo Bise vaeiehane June 24, 1952 


Month 
Year Name of the Month Begins 
ASF S Zul kadahiajos a AG ec vied Jul 
MTA. NAAM Bin Wen yk hee 5 ‘Aug. 3 1oe3 
1372 Muharram (New Year). ...|Sept.21, 1952 
1372 |Safar Oct. 21, 1952 
Be Balas os Ra rh i Nov. 19, 1952 
1372 |Rabia IT Dee. 19, 1952 
1372 |Jumada I an. 17, 1953 
1372 |Jumada IT Feb, 16, 1953 


Charleston Church Retains Huguenot Form’ of Worshi 


The French Protestant Church, in Charlestgn, 
South Carolina, is the only church. in America 
retaining the Huguenot’. form of. worship, 
Organization dates from 1687. ° The present edi- 


fice, erected in 1845, was the:first Gothic ch: 

to be erected in Charleston, and ‘the Tarte betas 
ing to occupy the original ‘site. The confession 
is said to be the work of Calvin. ; 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C, 


Ash | Easter Ash | Easter 
Wed. |Sunday/| Year | Wed. |Sunday 


2 BL... 15|Apr. .2 
13) 2002... wee ‘ igen Er 
: ae ee i pr. 
a0 04... 54...|Feb, 11\Mar. 29 
aa F es . dj/Apr. 18 
Hees 2 : ae . 16)Apr. 2 
i‘ : vite . TjApr. 22 
28 Z Bs a . 27| Apr, 14 
ao h2! : ee . 12\Mar. 30 
4 a Apr. 4//2060...)/Mar. 3/Apr. 18 
.|Mar Apr. 24|/2061...|Feb. 23!Apr. 10 
re .|Feb Apr. 8//2062...|Feb. _8|\Mar. 26 
3 .|Feb Mar. 31//2063. Feb. 28'Apr. 15 
9) . |Mar. Apr. 20||/2064 Feb. 20'Apr. 6 
18 : ae) 
10) 
26 
14 
6 
. 29 


4 
3 


8' April 2 


In A. D. 325 the- Council of the Christian 
Churches. at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be “‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not. been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon fails on_a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon, 


40 


The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. . 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 


Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday, 


Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation are 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent. (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays, 

In the American Episcopal Church-the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year’ except Christmas Day~-and the Epiphany. 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide. the fortnight before the Assumption. 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember‘and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting, Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St 
Lucia, Dec, 13. Winter. Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember. Days ;in, 1952 are Magreh 5, 7, 8; June 
4, 6, 7; September 17, 19, 20; December 17, 19, 20. 

Rogation Days occur’ on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding. Ascension Day 
and in 1952 fall on’May 19, 20, 21, 
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Church Memoranda for 1952 


JANUARY 11. Good Friday 
1. Circumoision (Tue.) 13. Easter Sunday 
6. poheany 20. I Sun. aft. 
13. I Sun. alt. Epiphany 25. St. Mark 
. 11 Sun. aft. Epiphany | 27. II Sun. aft. Easter 
B. Conversion of St. Paul MAY 
. TiiSun. aft. Epiphany 1. Thuraday 
FEBRUARY 1, St. Philip & St. Jas. 
a, day 4. III Sun. aft. Easter 
2. Purification 11. IV Sun. aft. Easter 
3. IV Sun. aft. Epiphany | 18. Rogation Sunday 
10. Septuagesima 22. Ascension Day 
17. Sexagesima 25, Sunday aft. Ascension 
24. Quinquagesima JUNE 
ae 1. Whitsunday 
. Ash Wednesday 8. Trinity Sunday 
MARCH 11. St. Barnabas 
1. Saturday 12. Corpus Christi 
2. I Sun. in Lent 15. I Sun. aft. Trinity 
9, TI Sun, in Lent 22. II Sun. aft. Trinity 
4S II Sun. in Lent 24, St, John Baptist 
. TV Sun. in Lent 29. IIT Sun. aft. Trinity 
hee Annunciation 29. St. Peter 
0. V Sun. in Lent JULY 
APRIL 1, Tuesday 
1. Tuesday 6. IV Sun. aft. Trinity 


6, Palm Sunday 


Ronee of Easter Day to th 


except on Feasts of Martyrs and 


13. V Sun. aft. Trinity 


PRPS opm 


20. VI Sun. aft. Trinity 
St. James 
7. VII Sun. aft. Trinity 


1 
7. 
14. 
1 
1 
8. 


a 


Sun, aft. Trinity 

St. Michael and All 
Angels 

: OCTOBER - 


. Wednesday 
5, XViiSun. aft. Trinit, 
12, XVIII Sun. aft. 
Trinity 


29. 


and Feasts of 


sia 7 


Paschal 1 


21.iV S 
21. St. Thomas 
5..Christmas 


27. St. 
28. Sun. aft. 
28. Holy Innocents > 


Golden Number............. 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
Sunday Letter......... Sea “EB. D,C B A G F, E D 
Sundays after Epiphany 3 5 5 4 2 4 3 
Septuagesima.... 2 . 25 | Feb. 13 | Feb. 5 | Jan. 21] Feb. 10) Feb. 1 
sh Wednesda, 19] Feb. 11 | Mar. 2 | Feb. 22 | Feb. 7} Feb. 27| Feb. 18 
‘irst Sunday in Lent 23| Feb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 26 | Feb. 11] Mar. 2} Feb. 22 
ion D: 23| Mar. 14] Apr. 3 | Mar 26 | Mar. 11] Mar, 30} Mar, 22 
Palm Sunday..... 30{ Mar. 21 | Apr. 10 | Apr. 2-4 Mar. 18 | Apr. 6| Mar. 29 
ood Friday 4| Mar. 26 | Apr. 15 | Apr. 7 | Mar. 23] Apr. I1]/ Apr. 3 
Easter D. 6| Mar. 28 | Apr. 17 | Apr. 9 | Mar. 25] Apr.j 13} Apr. 5 
Rogation 11} May 2 ay 22 ay 14 | Apr. 29 ay 18 ay 10 
Ascension Day 15| May 6 | May 26 | May 18 | May 3] May 22] May 14 
ee, 25| May 16 | Jume 5 | May 2 May 13] June 1) May 24 
Prinity Sunday 1 vind 23 | June 12 | June 4] May 20/| June 8] May 381 
oe (Vhs poe 25 2 23 25 27 24 25 
first day in Advent...... Nov. 30| Nov. 28 | Nov. 27.| Dec. 3|Dec. 2[ Novy. 30] Nov. 29 
e ® s 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts - 
1950-1951 1951-1952 | 1952-1953 | 1953-19. 1954- 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5711) (5712) (5713) risy Gris. 
Wew Year............ Tishri i||Sept. 12 Tu {Oct. 1 M |Sept. 20S |Sept. 10 Th/Sept. 28 Tu 
Fast of Guedalia*..... Tishri 3||Sept. 14 Th /Oct, 3 W |Sept. 22 M jSept. 128 Sept 30 Th 
Day of Atonementt.,..|Tishri 10|)/Sept. 21 Th jOct. 10 W |Sept. 29M |Sept. 19S |Oct. 7 Th 
Tabernacles, 1st Day...|Tishri 15||Sept. 26 Tu /Oct. 15 M|Oct, 4S |Sept. 24 ThiOct: -12 Tu 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. .|Tishri 22}|Oct. 3 Tu jOct. 22 M/|Oct. 11S [Oct. 1Th\Oct. 19 Tu 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23)|Oct. 4 W|Oct. 23 Tu jOct. 12 Su /Oct. 2F |Oect. 20 Ww 
Channukah...s....... Kislev 25|| Dee. 4 M-|Dec. 24 M|Dec. 13S |Dec. 2 W|Dec. 20M 
Fast of Tebet*........ Tebet 10||Dec. 19 Tu |Jan. 8 Tu |Dec. 28 Su |Dec. 16 W |Jan. 4Tu 
CCE ieee Adar: 2 244i i.ckm dctoans, Mar.» 21 Tu |MaroLSaikees ote. M 8 Tu 
Purim (Leap Year) ..,.|AdarSheni 14)|Mar, 22 Th].......... BS Pere Mar. BOS icp ros ate eer 
Passover, ist Day..... Nisan 15||April 21 S|April 10 Th |Mar. 31 Tu|Apr. 18 Su/Apr 7 Th 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21\|April 27 F April 16 Apr. 6M |Apr. 24S |Apr. 13 W 
Passover, Last Day... .|Nisan 22||April 28 SjApril 17 Th/Apr. 7 TujApr. 25Su/Apr. 14 Th 
Shebuoth Feast of Weeks|Sivan 6||June 10 Su |May 0 May 20 W jJune -7M/May 27 F 
Fast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17|\July 21 S|July 10Th|June 30 Tu jJuly 18 SulJuly -7 Th 
Fast of Abh*..........JAbh 9||Aug. 11 S {July 31 Th |July 21 TulAug. ~ 8 SuijJuly 28 Th 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 


lowing, {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, 


ete., 


begin at sunset on the day previous to that given 


in the table, 


Golden Golden 
Number Date Number 
1 April 14 6 
2 April 3 7 
3 Mar, 23 8 
4 April 11 9 
5 Mar. 31 10 


The months of the Jewish year are: ri; 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Risley: 4 tebet 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 


added month 


Golden 
Date Number Date 
April 18 11 Mar, 25 
April 8 12 April 13 
Mar, 28 13 April 2 
April 16 14 Mar. 22 
April 5 15 April 10 


some years, Adar Sheni; 
8 Ivar; 9 Sivan: 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12" whul 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


isan: 


Golden : 

Number Date 
16 Mar. 3) 
17 April 17 
18 April 7 
19 ar, 27 


I 
The Golden Number, used in the table above, is greater by unity (one) than the remainder obtained 


upon dividing the given year by:19 


; for example: 15 is the Golden Number for the year 1952; from the 


table the date of Paschal’ Full Moon is April 10, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday- is on April 


1a; 1952... cniy 


History 


While mankind prefers ene dates for events 
in history in order to observe anniversaries, it is 


often unable agree on a date previous to 
Modern times use of the lack of uniformity 
in calendars. 


The Gregorian calendar-now in use in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
1752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

When Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, an 
adjustment of 10 days, all nations did not im- 
mediately follow suit. Thus different. nations had 
different dates for specific events such as battles, 
even if their armies took part in them on the 
same day. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 


_ ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
-1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, 


in May, 1923, 
prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
in Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
rian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
Greek Orthodox communities throughout the 
world. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
rian Calendar in any country of Europe occurred 
in September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
on Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should be- 
gin at the midnight of the day on which the true 
Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each. 
In ordinary years there-were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
rian Calendar was reinstated in France, 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
land made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
but England recognized Mar. 25 as New Year’s 
Day until 1752, when it adopted Jan. 1. Thus the 
American colonies also had their new year begin 
on Mar. 25 until 1752. 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS 


January was named for-Janus, one of the 
Roman gods, who took particular interest in that 
season of the year. He is said to have had two 
faces; one looking onto the past arid the other 
gazing into the future. He was sometimes repre- 
sented with four faces—one for each season. 


February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


Gregorian Calendar; Bible Facts 
of the Gregorian Calendar 


to purify. It was customary for the Romans at 
this time of the year to celebrate certain religious 
festivals and perform all sorts of ceremonies for 
the purpose of purifying themselves from sin. 


March was named for Mars, Roman god of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the first month 
in the year. In-this day there were only ten 
months in the calendar. These were of uneven 
lengths, some having—less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five days. 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ, he decided that there should 
be 12 months and added two—January and 
February—and placed them at the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 
third month. Among the old Saxons. this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is the origin of our word Lent. 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to. open; 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May is said to be named for the Roman Goddess 
Maia. It is also said to be derived from a bait 
word meaning ‘‘to grow.’ 

June was named for the Goddess Juno. 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romulus; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. 

August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, who 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven; this 
being the 7th month according to the old calen- 
dar; and, although it is now the ninth month, 
and has been so for 2,600 years, we still call it 
September. 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the year, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem— 
eight, nine, and ten. 


NAMES OF THE DAYS 


The days of the week are all named in honor 
of gods in ancient mythology. 

Sunday was the sun’s day, or the day dedicated 
to the sun. 

Monday was sacred to the moon. 

Tuesday was Tyr’s day. Tyr was the Norse god 
of war. 

Wednesday was sacred to Woden, the chief 
deity of Norse mythology. 

Thursday was the day dedicated to Thor, the 
Norse god of thunder. 

Friday was sacred to Freya, the Scandinavian 
goddess of marriage. The fish was her sacred 
emblem and was always eaten on that day in 
honor of her, a custom which survives to this 
time. 

Saturday was Saturn’s day. 


Bible Distribution, Languages and Facts 


BIBLE SOCJETY BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, made public 
in- 1951, the organization distributed in 1950 a 


stotal of 11,056,584 books in 161 languages and 23 


additional ‘characters in the following categories: 
Bibles, 711,221; testaments, 1,094,704; portions, 
9,250,653. The society distributes pooks in over 40 
countries and prints them in the United States, 
Mexico and the Far East. In the United States 
alone bibles were printed in 121 languages, 


ABOUT THE BIBLE 


Of the languages and dialects now spoken, of 
which there are about 300, the Bible has been 
translated into about 260 of them. The word 


Bible is from the Greek word biblos. The Old 
Testament was written in Hebrew, and the New 
Testament in Greek with the exception of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, which was also 
written in Hebrew. 

The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929 
chapters, 23,214 verses, 592,439 words, 2,738,100 
letters. The New Testament contains 27 books, 
260 chapters, 7,950 verses, 182,253 words, 933,380 
letters. The name of Jehovah, or Lord, occurs 


6,855 times’in the Old Testament. 


The first Bible printed in North America was 
John Eliot’s Indian Bible, issued in Boston, 1661 
and 1663. The first American Bible in English was 
printed in Boston in 1752, The second issue of it 
was printed by order of Congress in 1781. 


had to be ordered to the rear in Korea because he was wearing gunnysacks on his feet, The 


(= ? In port, 1951, the Associated Press reported that Sgt. Charles Nelson, 24, of Seaitle, Wash, 


Quartermaster had run out of shoes to fit him. Sgt. Nelson, who weighed 240 Ibs. and was 6 ft., 3% in 


tall, required shoes size’ 1516. 
when recalled 


until the Quartermaster t in Philadelphia 


Depo 


During World War II 6 pairs were issued 
to active duty wore the remaining pair and used that up. He was sent to the rear 
could provide new shoes of his measure. 


to him. He used up 5, Gage 
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HOLIDAYS 


Christmas and New Year are observed by Chris- 
tians, the world over. 


In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
phurch days which are regular legal rina te aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 


wand” 

Immaculate Conception. ughou 
the Latin-American countries itis usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
peepey, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 

ays, 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 
Jan. G6. TwertrrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
hristm: 


times called Old Chris ame A the same as 
Epip. (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 


Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 agit instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

Feb. 2. Canptemas: Festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 


iphany, Ascension, Assum on A 


to be used in the church 
known as ‘‘Groundhog Day’’ in 


the . Also ; 
United States, 
Feb. 14. Otp Canptemas: St. Valentine’s Day. 


March 25. apy Day: Annunciation of the 
Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. ' 

Jane 24, MomsumMmer Dar:.Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 

July 15. St. Switnty’s Day. There was an old 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. : 

Aug. 1, Lammas Day, Ori in id 
the festival of the wheat harvest. fhe chars 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. .MicHaELMas: Feast of St. Michael} 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or All 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. 

Nov. 2. Att Sous’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. . , Eee 
Noy. 11, Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 


Dec. 28. CHILpERMaS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1952 


There are no ‘‘National’’ holidays in the United States. The President and Congress designate only 
for the District of Columbia and Federal employees throughout the nation? Each State has jurisdiction 
over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proc- 
lamation, The only instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘“‘National holiday throughout 
the United States’’ appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to 
April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Saturday—iIn most of the States banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 


Jan, 1 (Tuesday)—New Year’s Day, All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. In the District of 
Columbia only. Since 1937 observed every fourth 
year. 

Feb. 12 (Tuesday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. Arizona, 
Arkansas (a Memorial Day), California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22 (Friday)—Washington’s Birthday. All 
the States (except Idaho), District of Columbia, 
ey Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 


April 11—Good Friday. In California (12 noon 
to 3 P.M.), Arkansas (a Memorial Day), Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


May 30 (Friday)—Memorial, or Decoration Day. 
All the States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with 
the following exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
Sissippi, South Carolina, (In Florida, Memorial 
Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, Confed- 
erate Memorial Day; in North Carolina, holiday 
only for State and National Banks. In North 
Carolina, applies to State and National Banks 
only; Texas, for bank purposes only.) 


July 4 (Friday)—Independence Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Sept. 1—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the States, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Oct. 12 (Sunday)—Columbus Day, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida 
(also Farmers Day), Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire,- New Jersey, 
New Mexico,.New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas,’ Utah, ° Ver- 
mont; Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wy- 
oming, Puerto Rico. It is Fraternal. Day in. Ala- 
bama; Discovery Day in Indiana and North 
Dakota; Landing Day in Wisconsin. a 


Nov. 11—(Tuesday) Armistice Day. All the States 
(except Oklahoma, where it is a holiday and banks 
and offices close optionally), District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), Hawaii, Puer- 
to Rico, Virgin Islands. (Called ‘Victory Day’’ in 
Tennessee.) , 


Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. (Always tie fourt 
Thursday in November). All States, District a 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands. 

Dec. 25 (Thursday)—Christmas Day All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Can: 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands,’ eae 


OTHER LEGAL OB PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6-—Three Kings’. Day (E iphany). In Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half h i 
and st. tenes ( oliday in St. Thomas 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana, 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico 

Jan. 19—Robert E.. Lee’s Birthday. Ala’ 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, touniane 
cept) ot ore souna, oa Carolina, Ten- 

5 xas, Lee-Jackson Day, in inia, 
Arbor Day in Florida. ts Mocs 2 i 

Jan, 26—General Douglas MacArth: . A’ Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. = be ey 
eee 30—Franklin’ D, Roosevelt Day. In Ken- 

Feb. 14~Admission Day. In Arizona. - 

Feb. 26—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesd = 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is voclbprunes: 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and East 
Baton Rouge, and in all municipalities in the State 
where the governing authorities of the same sO 
declare by ordinance duly adopted), Canal Zone, 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. In Texas. 

March 15—Andrew J: if 
Guee r ackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 

March 17—Evacuation Day, = 
fol Gotta: ene ay, In Boston and Sut 

March 22—Emancipation Day, In. Puerto Rico 

March 25-—Maryland Pay. In that State. a 

are —Seward’s Day. In. Alaska, 
served by Federal employees.) gues 
March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 


Puerto Rico, 


eee re 


I~ 


Se A re 


“4c ey 


a 


a thie Ai 


a a 


i 


10—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (except 


12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
pg ee 
] ‘erson’s . Ala- 
bama, Pe ee and Wirginiae z 
vinein tiena r Monday. In North Carolina; 


In Texas. 


April 22—Oklahoma Day. In that State 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

April 2i—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Always 
4th ‘Monday in April, by legislative act 1948.) 

May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
State, Bice Poet 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
ee 

y lenburg ration of Indepen- 

dence. In North Carolina. - 

June 2—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Car » *Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. (In Arkan- 
sas a Memorial Day.) 

June 11—Kamehameha Day. in Hawaii. 

June 14—Flag Day. In Pennsylvania. 

June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner, but no longer a legal holiday). 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. 

June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 
nolae Sestenag Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 


July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 
July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


ico. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. 

July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands (except 
at_St.. Croix). 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday, In Puerto Rico. 

Aug: 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 

Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
War Il Memorial Day. In Arkansas. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 

Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 16—Cherokee Strip Day. In Oklahoma. 

Sept. 20—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. (Always the 
3rd Saturday in September.) 

Oct, 6—Missouri Day. In that State. (First 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative of State’s history, to be observed by 
teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises.) 

Oct.—South Carolina Day. On Thursday of State 
Fair week. 

Oct. 10—Oklahoma Historical Day. In that State. 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day in Alaska. (Not observed 
by Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that State. 

Nov. 1—Alil Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It. is 
Liberty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only). 

Noy. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 

Noy. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. : 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Noy. 22—Repudiation .Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


The following days are usually observed but are 
not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day, is the fourth Friday in 
September. : 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
(April 10, 1872), in Nebraska, when over one 
million trees were set out in that State. Now 
observed in every state in the Union and in the 


Holidays in the United States 


District of Columbia. A legal h in 
coi Rp ela 
designation. Seales aes os 


Armed Forces Day, 3d Saturday in May. Replaced 
Army, Navy and Air Force Days. (Air Foree Day 
was’ the 2nd Saturday in September; Army be 
April 6th; Navy Day October 27, the birthday o 
Theodore Roosevelt. October is also the month in 
which the American Navy was founded (1775) by 
the Continental Congress.) : 

Army Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

Bird Day. Observed in many places in connection 
with Arbor Day. 
aN ee Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla= 

Citizenship Day. (See ‘‘I Am An American Day.” 

Constitution Day, Sept. 17. bie’ 

Daughter’s Day, 2d Sunday in June. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 

Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June. 

Flag Day, June 14th, by presidential proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania, 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21. ‘Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘‘Down East.’’ 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11, A native 
of Poland, and a hero in the Revolutionary War, 
He died (Oct. 11, 1779) from wounds received at 
the Seige of Savannah, Ga. 

I Am An American Day. Third Sunday in May. 
On May 3, 1940, by an act of Congress, a day was 
authorized to be set aside as Citizenship Day, and 
was designated I Am An American Day. Proclaimed 
annually by the President. 
ae Day. Popularly given to the first day 
fos ay. 

Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem= 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
(1935) in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. 

Navy Day (see Armed Forces Day). Oct 27, 
is observed by certain private organizations. Birth- 
day. of Theodore Roosevelt, and date American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental Con- 
gress. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 

International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A rese- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. 
. Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Arkan~ 
sas, California, Indiana, Missouri, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. A holiday in Nevada, with optional 
closing of banks and_offices. ‘ 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, Observed by Irish 
Societies and with St. Patrick Day Parades. 

Son’s Day, 1st Sunday in June. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. In honor of the 
birthday of a pioneer crusader for equal rights for 
women (See Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day.) 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24. Observed’ “with 
solemn awareness of the responsibility of each 
individual for strengthening the devotion of the 
peoples of the world to the aims of the United 
Nations.’’ 


WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Noteworthy among the ‘‘Weeks’’ and ‘‘Months’’ 
observed each year are American Art Week, Amer- 
ican Education Week, American Heart Week, Amer- 
ican Red Cross Fund Drive, Cancer Control Month, 
Boy Scout Week, Camp Fire Girls Birthday 
Week, Christmas Seal Sale, Fire Prevention Week, 
Girl Scout Week, March of Dimes, National Boys’ 
Club Week, National Crime Prevention Week, Na- 
tional Letter Writing Week, National Wildlife 
Restoration Week, Pan American Week, United 
Nations Week, and Youth Week (Christian En- 
deavor Week). 


PUBLIC DAYS IN CANADA, 1952 


New Year’s, Jan: 1; Good Friday, April 11; 
Easter Monday, April 14; Victoria Day, May 24; 
King’s Birthday (a); Dominion Day, July ‘1; 
Labour Day, Sept. 1; Thanksgiving Day (b); Re- 
memprance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec: 25. 

(a)The King’s Birthday, which was celebrated 
June 4, 1951, is a day appointed by proclamation 
each year; usually the first Monday in June. 

(b)The second Monday of October seems to. be 
the day usually settled upon for this holiday. 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 


following day is observed, but, although the gen- 
eral observation of holidays on Mondays, in order 
to give people long weekends, has been a matter 
of discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However, the first Monday in August is 
generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday. 


ee ee ee 
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@ were 32,513 rural routes covering 1,486,775 miles in the a 
‘ U. S. Domestic Mails, 


. First-Class (limit 70 pounds). Letters and written 
and sealed Dsttee’ 3c each oz. or fraction, except 
drop letters, subject to 1c per ounce or fraction, 
when mailed at offices where letter-carrier service 
is not established, provided they are not collected 
or delivered by rural or star-route carriers. 

Postal Cards: Single cards, 2c; reply (double) 
cards, 4c. (10% additional charge for quantities of 


_ 50 or more.) 
| Air 


Mail—Six cents an ounce or fraction thereof, 
up to and including 8 ounces. 

*. Within Continental United States, inc. De- 
pendencies and places where U. S. mail service is 
operated, : 

eh Within or between any of the Territories or 
Dependencies of the United States . 

3. To or from members of the armed forces of 
the U.S. stationed outside Continental U.S., if 
address includes an Army P. O. number or a 
Fleet P. O.*designation; also to or from civilian 
personnel authorized to receive mail through such 
Army or Navy post offices. 

Over 8 ounces, consult Air Parcel Post Service 
table. Use of air-mail stamps on other than air 
mail is not permissible. Air mail should be con- 
spicuously endorsed immediately below the stamps, 
above the address ‘‘Via Air Mail.” 

Postal Cards—Air mail, 4 cents, for domestic use 


only, Air Parcel Post Service: 
For domestic mail weighing over 8 ounces, frac- 
tions of a pound are charged as a full pound. 


Rates, based on the 8 postal zones applicable to 
4th-class (parcel post) mail are: 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
cents cents 
1,2.& 3(Up te 300 mi.) 60 48 
4 toes 00 a 65 50 
5 (600- AC eee 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)...... 80 80 


Exceptions: The rate of 80 cents for first pound 
(over 8 ounces to 1 pound) and 80 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction. thereof shall be 
charged on parcels transported by air between 
U. S. or its Territories and possessions and over- 
seas Army and Navy Post Offices, also naval ves- 
sels addressed in care of Fleet Post. Offices at New 
York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif. : 

Parcels. weighing less than 10 pounds but ex- 
ceeding 84 inches in length and girth combined 
are subject to the 10 pound rate. 

Parcels must be prominently endorsed ‘‘Via Air 
Mail’, and bear the name and address of the 
sender, 

Second-Class Mail (no weight limit)—Newspa- 
pers, magazines, and other periodicals containing 
notice of second-class entry, 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof, or the fourth-class 
rate, whichever is lower. 

Third-Class Mail (limit 8 ounces)—Circulars and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also merchan- 
dise, 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 cent for 
each additional ounce, 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more 
(at least 22 of which are printed), seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 114:cents for each 
2 ounces. 

Special rates for books of 24 pages or more, at 
least 22 of which are printed (limit 70 pounds) 
containing no advertising other than incidental 
announcements of books, all zones: 8 cents for the 
first pound and 4 cents for each additional pound, 
Books sent to readers by libraries authorized by 
the Department to mail at the special library rate 
and when returned by such readers, for delivery 
Within the first three.zones or the State in which 
mailed: 4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound. 

Identical pieces of third-class matter may be 
mailed under permit in bulk lots of not less than 
either 20 pounds or 200 pieces, at the rate of 14 
cents a pound, or fraction thereof, in case of cir- 
culars, miscellaneous printed matter, and mer- 
chandise, and 10 cents a pound, or fraction there- 
of, in the case of books or catalogs having 24 
pages or more, seeds, plants, etc., with a minimum 
charge of 1 cent a piece in either case. Apply to 
postmaster for permit. The bulk mailing fee is 
$10 per calendar year. 

Ee enue charge for pieces of odd size or form, 
cents. 


United States—Postal Information 


POSTAL INFORMATION 


t the United States : essio 
f July 1, 1951, there was a total of 41,193 post offices t pcr 
of this Sranbar 2,844 were First Class; 5,957 Second Class; 12,81 gin 8 ee om 19 1 , 


4, 


5 
of Columbia. 


similar printed adv FA 
aan | ooke library books, publications or rec- 
ords furnished to a blind person, and except con- 
trolled circulation publications: 


Zone and (miles) Additional 

8 oz. to 70 Ibs. First pound pounds 
eents cents 

ee an 15 1.25 

1-2 (to 150)....... 17. 24 

3 (150-300)....... 17 3.5 

4 (300-600)........ 19 4.75 

5 (600-1,000)...... 21 6.75 

6 (1,000-1,400).... 23 9.25 

7 (1,400-1,800).... 25 1.50 
(over 1,800)..... 27 : 14, 


On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
b the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 
Zone and (miles) Additional 
8 oz. to 10 Ibs. First pound pounds 

cents cents 
EGORR. mie. hs rad ong 10 1.5 
1-2 (to 150)....... il 2.5 
3 (150-300) ....... 12 3 
43 Lt ao aes 13 a 
5 (600-1,000)...... 15 5:5 
6 (1,000-1,400) 16 z 
7 (1,400-1,800).... 17 i 
8 (over 1,800)..... 18 1l 


Fourth-class (parcel age matter must be mailed 
at a post office, branch post office, named, num- 
bered, or lettered station, or delivered to a rural 
or eXbar carrier duly authorized to receive such 
matter. 

Money Order (limit $100 each)—Fees for orders, 
from: ges 


From $0/0b te: $5 oa sce Wiican ete 0 
From $5.01 to $10 ........... 15 
From $10.01 to $50 .......... 25 
From $50.01 to $100 .......... 35 


,(Money orders are now cashable at ‘banks; also 
may be exchanged for money at, any post office.) 


SPECIAL .SERVICES 


: Special-delivery fees (all classes of mail ‘includ- 
ing air mail): 1st 2a, 3a & 


Class 4th Class 


Up PO). OMG et ae aicasl on eatkiete cat 15¢e 25¢ 
Over 2 pounds up to 10 pounds.... 25 35 
Qyver WG ponds ek te eee uae 35 45 


The prepayment of the foregoing fee on second-, 
third-, or fourth-class mail entitles it to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation practi¢a- 
ble, and also entitles it to special delivery at the 
office of address. Particularly recommended for 
perishable matter and other parcels, especially air 
parcels, likely to reach offices of address too late 
for regular delivery. 

Special handling (Fourth-class matter only): 

Parcels of fourth-class matter endorsed “Special 
Handling’? will be given the most expeditious 
handling, transportation, and delivery practicable 
(but not special delivery) upon payment, in addi- 
tion to the regular postage, of the following 


charge: ‘Cents 
Up Cio." poUNGs! ate Aner ae ee 15 
Over 2 pounds up to 10 pounds........... 20 


An additional charge of 20 cents is made when 
registered, insured, or C. O. D. mail is restricted 
in Geraety to addressee only, or to the addressee 
or order. 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail of any 
class and additional certificates for ordinary, reg- 
istered, insured, and C. O, D. mail, 1 cent for each 
article described thereon, 

All domestic, insured and C. O. D, parcels are 
accepted with the understanding that. the senders 


Spaalas Sade oe 


7 ae 


saree return or eae 


is paid for the actual value of lost, 
ably damaged articles within t 

or for ‘the cost of pane 

Srtiales proyided they were 

in accordance with postal 


Matter for sale 
chasers 


sending will not be insur 
c. O, D. on encea 


Sanne. of dollars 
time, until the bal- 


ts to} parcels sent C. O, D. shall in all cases be based 


upon bona fide orders, or be in conformity ae 
agreements between senders and addressees. 

Registered mail. Fees for rtm ci limited e Domestic mail of. any class sealed against 
$5 $0.25 $200 $0.60 $1.20 | spection and bearing postage at the first-class r: 

$ pee 130 may be sent as registered collect-on-delivery 

1.40 | The maximum amount peters is $200; maxi- 
1.50} mum indemnity, $1,000. For further details, con- 
; Pat postmaster. 


Insured mail (third and fourth classes) 1 armature cmenges Sicha is col- 
ected on each C. O. D. article which 4 the addressee 
Fees for Saclay senived to: ; ‘| fails to accept within 20 days after the first at- 
ey tempt to deliver or the first notice of arrival at 

= Fast Tee aon 5 the office of address is given. 
tan ion eter een 1e Fee of 5 cents is aaeere for notifying sender of 


nondelivery of C. O. D. mail. 


International Mails 


Letter mail teurtace); 5 cents for first ounce or fraction, 3 cents for each additional ounce or fraction: 
ir mail, rates indicated are for each half ounce or fraction. 


Country - Sur- Air ‘ Country Sur- Air Country Sur- Air 
face mail face mail face mail 
cts. ets. ets.. cts. cts. ets, 

5 25 | Egyp’ 3 15 | Mexico: 
5 25 3 10 Post cards (each)... 2 4 
3 7. e 42 tethers and etter wey é 
packages (per oz. 
5 15 5 15:.'| Monaco.ea pane a) 15 
5 25. | Montserrat... .....4.. 5 10 
5 25 5 10 ‘| Morocco >... .= toe 5 15 
5 25 5 15 | Mozambique......... 5 25 
5 10 25 | Nauru Island......... 25 
5 10 5 15 | Netherlands.......... 5 15 
3 10 5 15 | Netherlands West 
5 10 5 10 Indies. .2 seman 5 10 
ie: 16 BaP 257 |iNevisiow cee von? eR 
5 25 5 25. | New Caledonia. ...... 5 25 
5 15 5 25 | New Guinea... ee 26 
5 15 5 25 | New Hebrides. 5 25 
aham 5 10 5 25 | New Zealand. 5 25 
Bahrein E (ersiae Gulf). 5 25 5 25 | Nicaragua. 3 10 
Balearic Islands... ... 5 15 5 25. Niger siz,4.¢ 5 25 
; 5 25 3 5 15. (Nigeria; 2a eee 5 25 
5 10 tar 5 15 | North Borneo. ot Ae 25 
5 10 | Gilbert and Ellice Northern Ireland. 5 15 
5 25 Island Colony...... § 25 | Northern Rhodesia. . 5 25 
5 25 | Gold Coast Colony.... 45 2b. -|: NOT WAY 2%. re eae 5 15 
5 15 | Great Britain......... 5 15- | Nyasaland:8 2% Sofas 5 25° 
5 10 reece, Inc. Crete..... 5 10°) Okinawa .t.7t22— aes & 25 
3 BO VON ROG: Spr Ss ee aa 5 10 | Pakistan... 05 sae 5 25 
5 10 | Grenadines pm BD 10 | Palestine... cee 5 25 
3 10 | Guadaloupe.......-.. 5 10 «| Panama: ;.. 02 cee 3 10 
5 25 | Guatemala..~........ 3 10. | Papuaiy. % seer 5 25 
5 Ut eg i 3 61 Ip age ee RR 3 10 | Pavaguay nics acres rat 3 10 
5 10 | Honduras (Republic).. 3 10 Persian Guit Ports. 5 25 
British Somaliland,... 5 2b; | Hong Kong... ..-:... 5 ZO: || Perue: i. eater 3 10 
British Virgin Islands... 5 RO) th Bar isa! Sa 5 15 Philippines, Rep. of. 3 25 
Bruneh oy 0G 5 5) ad al 3 Ee hs aaa 5 1S ‘|-Poland::.2).< vara ee 5 15 
PRAM ATAG Ste sera yess 5 x a) Oa 0 ob FS Ae 5 25 | Portugal... 2.2.24 SS LS 
PRUE TENE coders hc uree"ee 5 25 ) Indo-China, 5 25 Portuseds Hast Africa.. 5 25 
AC ATHEPOOUE I) 2%) cms ws 5 25 eee 5 25 | Portuguese Guinea.... 6 25 
y : I 6 5 25 | Portuguese India....., 25 
RE ide: Conti) 2 4 | iraq 5 25 | Portuguese Timor. | 5. 25 
2d afer ve am Ireland (Bilre) 5 15 | Portuguese West Africa 5 25 
shen 28D Ty.  ~— @ | Istael, State of BL bry Redonda: 60 Sa soeas 5-10 
se OR Tone PONSTRRLY, ci cn Sone 5 15 | Reunion Island....... 5 526 
French: ~ pubvory: Goastesn)f -¢ ©, 5 25 | Rhodesia, Northern 
Cameroons. +..... 5 2B |: Jamalea rs fsa owe 5 10 and Southern....... § 25 
Equatorial Africa. 5 VY, CLE) oes acer a a 5 25: | Rumania 02): eine 6 15 
Canary Islands....... 5 OF. ea ONE en Wonks ath eke 5 25 | Ryukyu Islands....... 5 25 
CapeVerdes Isiands.... 5 25 | Kenya... 5 26: | Sabb... 4s sa eats 5 10 
CEYIONG. sects. ee 5 25 eae (unregistered St Christopher atiezaaeck 5 10 
ONNGH 5 tigo.a ter poe 3 10 AS) Pearce MA eas 5 25 | St. Eustatius... 0.5.5 5 10 
China (unregistered Kuwait (Persian Gulf). 5 25. | Ste Helena. oe 5 25 
ODL): > cseru oom a eee 5 25st Batviawe sete os 1D“ St. Wits in eae 5 10 
COlomiDis 3/2: ua.s- varies 3 10 tepid (Republic) . 5 25 1St. Lucia... so %. Spoiral 10 
Cook Island........+. 5 25 | Leeward Islands....... 5 10) |, St.Martin. 60 > 10 
SOTRIGR SL scene so ele 5 15°. biibertaea ys sar oc... 5 25 | St. Pierre. & Miquelon 
Costa Rica. 55 a5 ca. 3 LO: AR Vee sce 5 15 (air rate, per oz.) . 5 8 
COANE ee RCH ay Geer 3 8 | Liechtenstein......... 5 15: | Ste Vincent... see 5 10 
CYPIUS. Fe ae 5 D5 PACD USDAR re oan. thoes « 5 15 | Salvador, El.......... 10 
Cyrenaica.. ae OG Yet 15. | Luxemburg........... 5 15 | Samoa, Western...... § 25 
Coeshuslqvakia:: edt} 5 T54 | MEGCR Os Na cfere 72's S20 5 25 | San Marino (Republic) — 5 15 
Dahomey woes. 5 5 25 | Madagasear........-. 5 25 | Santa Cruz Island..... 5 25 
Menmark -«. 23.0225 0.3. 5 15 Muleta Island a ra eena 5 15 | Sarawak............. 5 25 
Dodeeanese Taina 5 15 | Malaya...... 4 5 25 | Saudi Arabia. ..>...<-. 5 25°. 
Dominica. «2.7644 5 10 | Malta... ou... Jas eae 5 15. | Seotland. .. pore te 15 
Dominican Republic...° 3 10 | Martinique...... 5 10 | Senegal 5 25. 
Dubai (Persian Gulf)... 5 25 | Mauritania..:.... 5 25 | Seychelles. cree 25 
IGURGOR 2 .()22 stl-ate wicker aa 3 AO MESIRAHS os ss tees 5 25-| Sierra Leone......... 5 25 


catia eral 
who have not paar, a or 


—- 


F eetpasw one TE 
pruguay 


US.S.R... 


Guinea Ne 
West Africa... 
tlements.... 


Zanzibar (ine. Pemba). 


International Reply Coupons—A number of countries have indicated a willingness to accept inter- 
national reply coupons in exchange for postage stamps with which to prepay air-mail letters to the 
United States. These coupons may be purchased at any United States post office. The selling price 
is 11 cents each, (Consult postmaster for number needed.) ; 


AIR MAIL SERVICE FOR REGULAR MAIL ARTICLES OTHER THAN LETTERS AND POST CARDS 


’ Commercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, and small packets. Must bear the 
blue Par Avion/By Air Mail label and be plainly marked commercial papers, printed matter, etc., to 
designate classification in the mails; unsealed even if registered. 


i ; Each Each 
a? Country of destination First add’! Country of destination First "1 
. : twoozs. |two ozs. two ozs. | two ozs. 
Ge Je os _OCOO [| | 
eee atectiting......... Peetake sets. $0.58 $0.38 *Ineland (Hire). 5 \o< chew «a $0.39 $0.18 
Ese SUIMEORU OE lie shee cna seas 84 .63 WE eee ee 45 40 
7 MEAT he ee ek oik 9 wisi ene 45 .24 Jamaica (incl. Cayman Islands) .30 12 
“tf OES oe SO Hien 41 20 ADAM ean te te ee Oe ek enh 65 45 

SES .28 -07 Korea (service suspended)... .. ae ery | 49 
LOD a .55 35 *Latyla). cn Ree eek .52 31 
A elmian Congo." 2.2.5... 59 38 LeEDSENO 05 Sab ead sa eas .52 31 
‘a REIPERITERTUCIS TENE Sok gba, vals va 42 21 Leeward Islands (Antigua only) 33 A3 
MPBENTONGA Ec ee eee oy; .06 *Lithuania. o 3. cen one ore a2 he 31 
if PUREE ie ohh viyid soe win ey eles 40 .20 Luxemburg (Grand Duchy).... A2 21 
et British Guiana........... AS 40 1d Martingue;:,, .< st <5 os swell Bd -15 
i *Chile..... 4 48 -28 México: oh. <a eis aa 30 
f *Columbia. 39 19 Netherlands A2 21 

Costa Rica. 34 14 Netherlands West Indies 4.38” 18 

*Cuba, ».... 28 07 New Zealand .79 59 

Czechoslovaki: 44 23 i a 35 14 

Denmark. .3-...... 43 23 Norway (inel 43 23 

Dominican Republic... . 2 31 11 *Pakistan. sik .63 43 

OTLOT 0) a i a 3 36 16 *Panama. : 33 

| MEE ia o/3' wished ods vs a 52 31 *Paraguay : 50 .80 

ET ENE 5 3 Se rr -52 31 *Peru. 5 4: ; 45 25 

Falkland Islands (including Philippines . ; 81 .60 

South Georgia)......3..... 58 38 ‘olan ver ce , 46 25 

Meroe THANdS.. 6... es 43 23 *Portugal ’ Al .20 

PRBIPMERIAINC EOS cuir s. cco giayere's wie a -70 50 Salvador (El) 33 13 

SSC 46 .25 Spain (contipental only) 43 .22 

France (including Monaco)... . 42 vo Surinam AL .20 

*FPrench Guiana..........6¢5. 2 .22 Sweden .45 

OE eee 43 22 Switzerland (inel 43 ae 

Gold Coast Colony........... 52 31 Syria (Republic of) 52 wal 

Great Britain and Northern PURGUARGN:. Mp.-c.s epuc) CER ee 95 bak ¢-3 

DEEL y ley eloie i dust wins, we 9.4 Al 20 *Trieste (I'vee Territory of)... . 45: 24 
Greece (incl. Crete and Trinidad and Tobago......... 38 A ir 3 
Dodecanese Islands)........ 48 .28 CORIIB Cs Se rou a oe AT ~ 26 

MRMOIOUDO Mek s eda cee cues 34 4 DORRGYS carina Seats o 49 28 

*Guatemala 33 12 *Union of South Africa... ..... 68 47 

*Haiti 31 10 *Union of Soviet Socialist 

Honduras (Republic of) . ‘ 34 14 Republlesi me aces ecole 52 31 

Hong Kong....... ‘ 90 .70 SORUSUAY ave oee Lins meen stale 58 38 

*Toeland 37 16 *Vatican City State.......... 45 24 

*India..... 64 44 Wenextela ich corn. oece 38 18 r 

EMPL Gleve sic ares. re ‘ 56 35 WumOsavig. Uh ney cirolsuvesstee 43 22 

oe Cards Central acd saith A ( 
‘ost Cards—Central an ou merica (except European possessions), t . 

Republic, Haiti, Andora, Spain, and Philippines, 2c sin 5 )» Ganads, Cubs, “Dominican 


le, 4c reply- , i 
6c reply-paid. g Ply-paid. Other countries, 3c single, 


Air-letter Sheets—Air letters (mo enclosures permitted), consisting of sheet 
into the form of an envelope and sealed; 10 cents to all foreign pounvens: : whigh ean ihe Toied i 


International Air Parcel Post Rates 


ested \ mise ne 


Initial Initial . 
weight | Each ad- weight | Each ad- : 
; unit, 4 | ditional | Weight unit, 4 | ditional Weight 
Country ores 4 oyeree tons Country ounces | 4 ounces limit - 4 
or frac- | or frac- Ss. ‘ or frac- = ° 
tion tion tien’ | Stelon ole nee 
Argentina...... $1.51 $0.76 44 Czechoslovakia. . ks 
Australia. ...... 1,62 1.27 11 Denmark dine. hes 8 eu 
AUBtRA sk. 1.05 49 22 Faroe Islands). 07 47 44 
AZOPCB.. . .. tie ees al 44 1 Dominican Rep,. 86 «22 44 
Bahamas....... 83 14 22 Ecuador,,...... 1.24 33 44 
Belgian Congo...| 1.38 ‘79 44°. || Beypts. ofc wie 1.35 64 22 
Belgium ....... 98 43 44 Estonia... .. 0... 1,66 63 22 
Bermuda....... 76 13 22 Falkland Islands 4 
Bolivia......... 1.08 40 44 ine. South 
BSPAP So cra sins 1.48 64 22, 44 Georgia... 6... 1.26 -76 22 
British Guiana. .| ‘1.07 .39 32 Fiji Islands. . |! 1.67 1.00 22 
(halle aa ee 1.31 56 22 Finland, i258 88 +51 44 
Colombia. ...... 1.21 40 4 France (ine. Saar A 
Costa Rica... ... 79 .29 44 terr, & 
Cuba (a)... 2. 1.10 716, 22 Monaco)..... { 1,22 44 44 ; 


TE MeN eer te sea Mes 


Weight 
limit 
(Ibs.) 


0. Ireland... 1.00 
Greece (inc. Crete 


Iraq 1,47 
Treland (Erie)... Bid 
Israel, State of. . 1,42 
Ot ae eens eee 1.08 
You eerie aa aah 
orea (service suspen 
a pee Ri 66 
Lebanon... ois... .22 
Lithuania....... 1.66 
Luxemburg..... 98 
Mexico. 2.2322 -64 
Morocco (French 
BONE) ate frtete cs 19 
Netherlands. ». 89 
Netherlands West 
Tales i usa se «12 As 
New Zealand.... 1.82 22 
Nicaragua...... 80 44 
Norway (ine. 
Spitzbergen) . . 1.02 44 


(a) Rate for parcels for Cuba weighing over B punces but not over 12 ounces. 


y 
Each ad- 


ditional | Weight 


Country ounces | 4 ounces limit 
or frac- | or frac- (ibs.) 
tion tion 
Pakistan........ $0.84 L298 


Portugal (Lisbon) wal 144. 22 
Portuguese Hast ; 

Africa (Mo- 

zambique).... 1.63 1.00 22 
Portuguese India. 1.83 -88 11 
Portuguese West 

Africa (Angola) 1.45 83 22) 
Ryukyu Islands..| . 1.27 91 23 
Salvador, El.,.. 1.02 26 


Saudi Arabia.... 
ain 


a 
i 
Lt; 76 
Vatican City 
State... Ss, 1. -50 44 
Venezuela....... 1,27 36 44 
Yugoslavia...... = 87 -52 44 


Packages weighing 8 


ounces or less must be sent as regular mail articles. 


All parcels sent via International Air Parcel Post 
should. be prominently endorsed ‘‘Via Air Mail’’ 
net only on the address side but on each end and 
side. All parcels must bear the name and address 
of the sender: Customs declarations tags can be 
obtained from the postmaster. 

Packages for foreign destinations must be taken 
to the main post office’ or to one of the larger 


classified stations and handed to a postal clerk, 
Such parcels must not be posted in a letter box. 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces; 
minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. Limit of 
weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. (Consult postmaster 
regarding forms needed.) Packets must be clearly 
marked on the wrapper by the sender with the 
words ‘‘small packet.’’ 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Cost of Extent 


Paid as Com- 


Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 


Year - City Post of Post pensation of| Revenue of nditure of} age Stamps 
(Fiscal) Delivery Offices | Routes ostmasters | Department epartment Issued 
Dollars Number il Dollars Dollars Dollars ‘umber 

1900 ...]~ 14,512,190 | 76,688 00,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544,564 
1910,..] 31,683,591 | 59,580 7,99: 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,140 9,067,164,886 
1920... 932.540 | 52,641 | 433,668 .108,080 437,150,212 454,420,69 13,212,790,033 
1930.-.| 146.531.671 | 49,063 | 503,410 52,850,087 705,484,098 803.700,086 16,268,856,071 
1940...] 161,184,553 | 44,315 | 541514 49,238,262 766,948,627 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
1945 . 214,255,451 | 41,792 | 559,903 544, 1,314,240,132 | 1,145,101,184 | 20,239,986,294 
1946 246,909,526 | 41,750 | 562,500 89,695,172 |1,224,572,173 | 1,353,653,679 19, 180,426,775 
1947 287,355,593 | 41,759 | 609,900 88,977,850 |1,299,141,041 | 1,504,804,841 19,542,256,985 
1948 308,975,942 | 41,695 | 640,329 86,540,046 |1,410,971,284 | 1,687,759,479 | 20,432,059,035 


658,587 


1,571,851,202 | 2:149/297'352 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


Yeer ff 3 Phila- Los 

(Gal.) | New York) Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | St. Louis | Brookiyn 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doilars Dollars 
1930.....| 79,825,449] 61,223,378) 19,598,562} 10,961,319] 18,029.127) 11,639,326] 12,622,482] 8,961,790 
1935.. 62:370,201| 46,856,218] 15,913,716] 10,247,205) 14,885,295) 8,754,412) 9,663,320] 7,832,653 
1940.....| 73.517,691| 59,188,343] 18,530,993] 14,084,856| 16,802,955] 12,107,650} 11,048.466| 3,573,296 
1945. .... 1299454,187| 73,950,399] 27,431,937 22,596,527| 22,703,352) 18,270,042) 14,800,245) 14,266,640 
1946. ... .|129,082,550| 85,847,747) 30,374,704) 25,645,029) 24,168,356] 19,403,978) 15,450,260) 15,304,814 
1947... ..1486,;344,579 976,350] 33,276,453) 28,785,222) 26,252,124! 22,059,300] 18,013,315) 17,826,128 
1948. *1146,671,813|102,381,731| 35,047,963] 32,319,406] 28,917,853) 24,406,955] 20,663,139} 19,450,632 
1949... . .1164,463,461/114,241,251| 38,729,006} 36,236,959) 32,768,459] 26,749,998) 23,687,843) 21,063,702 
1950... . |170,095,291|117,324,467| 40,064,731] 37,502,230] 34,030,410] 27,745,362] 25,021,479] 21,482,990 


Other cities 1950.and (1949)—Washington, D. C., $33,855,977 (31,201,508); San Francisco, $24,183,779 


) 
($23,214,336); Cleveland, $20,531,652 ($19,503,429) ; 


re, $14,695,680 ($13,980,058); Minneapolis, $15, 
TA): Cincinnati, $13,915,385 ($13,693,243); 


Kansas 
035,576 ($14,659,896); Pittsburgh, $13,939,410 ($13,- 
Seattle, 


City, Mo., $20,182,565 ($19,143,294); Balti- 


$10,357,021 $9,984,056); Denver, $9,579,818 


($8,976,921); St. Paul, $8,665,964 ($8,150,507): New Orleans, $6,783,511. ($6,560,225). 
Postal Savings. Total deposits at the close of the fiscal year 1951 were $2,788,199,010. ($3,097,316,449 


in 1950.) 


Canadian Stamp Commemorates Visit of Princess Elizabeth and Consort 


Canada commemorated the 1951 visit of Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh by issuing 
a special stamp, value 4 cents, showing portraits 
of the Princess and the Duke in separate ovals. 
This was the second occasion for a stamp with 
the portrait of the Princess. In 1939, during the 
visit of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
Canada issued three commemorative stamps—a 
3 center with the King and Queen in ovals;.a 2 
center showing the National War Memorial at 
Ottawa, and a 1 center showing Princess Eliza- 


beth and Princess Margaret. 

Australia and New Zealand are preparing to 
issue special stamps when the Princess and Duke 
visit there in 1952. Both countries prepared to 
issue special stamps forthe projected visit of 
King George VI, and New Zealand had already 
printed them when the illness of the King inter- 
fered. Stamps’ commemorating the visit of the 
royal family to- South Africa in 1947 were’ issued 
by the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, 
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United States Commemoratives and Postal History 


Commemoratives Issued During 1951 


Date Stamp Value From 
May 380/UCV Final Encamp- 
122 A eae as .| 8¢e |Norfolk, Va. 
July 14|Nevada Centennial...| 3c |Genoa, Nev. 
July 24|Landing of Cadillac..} 3c |Detroit,Mich. 
Aug. 1/ColoradoStatehood..| 3¢ |Minturn,Colo. 
Sept. 4/American Chemical New York, 
BOCGGY a eo we ow =e 3c Me Xs 
Dec. 10|Battle of Brooklyn...| 3c |B’klyn, N. Y. 


——E————E_—_——_——————— nn 


In 1950{ eleven commemoratives were issued, 
including four 8c values, for the Washington 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, depicting Freedom, 
and the Executive, Judicial, and Legislative 
Branches of the Government. 

Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters 
accepted by postmasters for dispatch were marked 
“Paid’’ by means of pen and ink or hand stamps 
of various designs. Such letters usually contained 
the town post mark and date of mailing. 

United States adhesive postage stamps were 
first issued under act of March 3, 1847, and placed 
on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. The 
series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 


po 


U. S. Commemoratives; Four Freedoms and Atlantic 


a ee ee ee 
7 


aS at 


with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, ond on 
Slath. Mant teem @ block it ely nee 
‘colors, lig! rowa an 
ced = ae were first issued April 16, 1900; 
coils, Feb. 18, ‘ 

Postal cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 
Act oF mad’ envelopes were first issued in June 1853 
amped envelopes were 
under act of August 31, 1852; printed stamped en- 

velopes in the spring of 1865. 

Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
tober 1861 under act of 27, 1861. 

Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 
between Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The rate was fixed at 24 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, which included special-delivery service. 

Postage stamps have been issued to honor all 
deceased Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


United Nations Postage 

During 1951 the United Nations placed on sale 
its first issues of postage stamps: ordinary stamps 
for 1c, 144c, 2c, 3c, 5c, 10c, 15c, 20¢, 25c, 50c, and 
$1.00; air mail stamps, 6c, 10c, lic, and 25c. 
United Nations postage is good only on matter 
mailed at the United Nations post office, and 
can be purchased only at that office, 42d Street east 
of First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Four Freedoms and Atlantic Charter 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 


“tn the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 


“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 


“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. , 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 


“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


A joint declaration of peace aims by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, reached in Au- 
gust, 1941, on the high seas, when the United 
States was openly favoring Britain but not at 
war. They declared: 

(1) U. S. and Britain seek no territory or other 
aggrandizement; (2) they want no territorial 
changes not in accord with the wishes of the in- 
habitants concerned; (3) they recognize the right 
of all peoplés to choose their own governments and 
would restore self-government to those who had 
lost it; (4) wanted access of all on equal terms 
to trade and ray materials needed for economic 
prosperity; (5) wanted collaboration between na- 
tions to secure for all improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security; (6) after 
destruction of Nazi tyranny expected a-peace giving 
men security and freedom from fear and want 
within their own boundaries; (7) wanted freedom 
for all men to traverse the high seas without 
hindrance; (8) believed disarmament of potential 
aggressors essential to lighten burden of peace- 
loving peoples. 


First New Year's Day Reception of America's First President 
Described by John F, Watson in Annals and Occurrences of New York City and State, 1846 


General Washington, in the first year of his 
presidency under the new Constitution, 1789, re- 
sided in the Franklin House, at the head of Cherry 
St. (New York), On New Year’s Day, 1790, he was 
waited upon by the principal gentlemen of the 
city, The day was uncommonly mild and pleasant. 
After being severally introduced and paying the 
usual compliments of the season, the citizens mu- 
tually interchanged their kind greetings and with- 
drew, highly gratified by the friendly notice of the 
President, to most of whom he was personally a 
stranger. 

In the evening Mrs. Washington held her levee. 
It was about full moon, and the air was so bland 
and serene, that the ladies attended in their light 
summer shades. Introduced by the aids and the 
gentlemen in waiting, after being seated, tea, cof- 
fee, plain and plum cake were handed round. 


Familiar and friendly conversation ensued, and 
kind inquiries on the part of Mrs. Washington, 
after the families of the exiles with whom she had 
been acquainted during the Revolutionary War. 
To a lady, standing at the side of the President, 
she remarked, ‘‘of all the incidents of the- day, 
none has so pleased the General’’—by which title 
she always designated him—‘‘as the friendly greet- 
ings of the gentlemen who visited him at noon.’’ 
To the inquiry of the President, whether it was 
casual or customary, he was answered that it was 
an annual custom, derived from our Dutch fore- 
fathers, which had always been commemorated. 
After a short pause he observed: ‘‘The highly. fa- 
vored situation of New York will, in process of 
years, attract emigrants, who will gradually 
change its ancient customs and manners; but let 
whatever changes take place; never forget the 


cordial, cheerful observance of New Year’s Day,” 


Chapel of the 


The Chapel of the Four Chaplains, an interfaith 
shrine commemorating the heroism of four U. S. 
chaplains in wartime, was dedicated in Phila- 
delphia Feb. 3, 1951, when President Truman made 
the principal address. The chapel was built 
in the lower floor of Grace Baptist Temple, Broad 
and Berks Sts., by contributions of 10,000 indi- 
viduals. The four chaplains were the Rev. Clark 
V. -Poling, Schenectady, N. Y., Baptist; Rabbi 
Alexander D. Goode, York, Pa., the Rev. John P, 


Four Chaplains 


Washington, Newark, N. J., Roman Catholic 
and the Rev. Geo. L. Fox, Cambridge, -Vt., Mathes 
dist. They gave their life preservers to men who 
needed them and went down with 600 soldiers 
when _the U. S. Dorchester was sunk off Green- 
land Feb. 3, 1943. Fathers of two of the honored 
chaplains, the Rev. Daniel A. Poling and Rabbi 
H. S. Goodkowitz, Martinsville, Va., were pres- 
Soh Bae Bree on ae chapel has three 
s, Catholic, Jewish an rotestant, 
revolving platform, _ ae ee eae 
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Growth of Radio and. Television in U. S. 
Source: Radio & Television Retailing 


Gd. Tot. 
Sales of 
‘ it Total Radio Sets |Total Receiving Tubes Auto Sets Radio Ap. | Auto Sets 
Made Made Made for Bdest. in Use 
: Reception 
Value Number Value Number _ Value alue Number 

1930.. 3,827,800/300,000,000| 52,000,000|119,600,000 34, 3,000,000} 496,432,000]...... wos 
1935*. 6,026, 800/330, 192.480 ,000,000} 50, 900} 1.125.000) 54,562 500] 370,000,000 garg 
1938*. 6,000,000/210,000,000} 75,000,000] 93,000,000 i 32,000,000) 350,000,000} 6,000, 

1939...| 10,500,000/354,000,000} 91,000,000} 114,000, 1,200,000} 48,000,000} 375,000,000 pt 
1940...} 11,800,000/450,000,001 | 115,000,000) 115,000, ,700, 60,000,000} 584,000,000] 7,500, 

1941, 13,000,000/460,000,000 | 130,000,000| 143,000, 2,000,000} 70,000,000} 610,000,000) 8,750,000 
1942 4,400,000}154,000,000} 87,700,000 000, 50,000! 12,250,000 580,000 O08 9,000,000 
1943... . 100,000} 3,500,000 pao aae 9,000,000 2 75,000, 8,000,000 
VEX GeO OE oe 575) Gaps 22,000,00 000,000] | ‘Television sets 85,000,000) 7,000,000 
1945... 500,000) 20,000,000) 30,000.000) 35,000,000 Made 105,000,000} 6.006.000 
1946. .:| 14,000;000] 700,000,00|190;000,000|220,000,000 901 Bae eats 7,000,000 
1947. ..| 17,000,000/800,000,000|230,000,000/270,000,000} 210,000) — 90,000,000]1,000,000,000) 9,000,000 
1948...} 16,000.000/700,000,000 |200,000,000|260,000,000} 1,050,000} 360,000,000] 900,000,000} 11,000,000 
1949...| 10,000,000|500,000,000 |200,000,000|/350,000,000| 3,000,000} 900,000,000|1,500,000,000} 14,000,000 
1950...| 14,600,000/675,000,000 |385,000,006|615,000,000) 6,500,000}2,000,000,000/2,860,000,000) 17,000,000 
1951,..! 14,000,000'650,000,000 | 330,000,000!560,000,000! 4,800,000|1,100,000,000!3,000.000,000| 20,000,000 


*Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 


ment tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube 
Note: 


sales. All figures are at retail value. 


WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted 


to war production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with Total Radio 


Radio Sets jets in Use 
Number in U.S. 
12,048,762 13,000,000 

_ 22,869,009. 30,500,000 
,000, 40.800,000 

28,700,000 45,300,000 
29,200,000 51,000,000 
29,700,009 56,000,000 
30,800,000 59,340,000 
32,000,000 58,000,000 


Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use 
Number in U.S. 
33,000,000 57,000,006 
34,000,000 56,000,000 
35,000,000 Beaten 
36,000,000 66,000,000 

37,300,0 ,000, 

38,500, 0) 81,000,000 
40,100,000 90,000,000 
41,600,000 99,000,000 


At close 1950, 9,800,000. At close 1951, 15,000,000, 


Television sets in use at close 1949, 3,250,000. 


Frequency Modulation—FM 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwel 


“Frequency modulation” (FM), in radio has 
as its outstanding advantages (1) the elimination 
of practically all static and interference, both 
natural and from man-made sources; (2) absence 
of background noise, attaining complete silence of 
the set itself, and (3) high fidelity of tone, since 
the frequency bands assigned to this service are 
wider than allotted the AM band, permitting a 
wider range of audio frequency.response. High- 
notes and overtones in musical selections and voice 
can be reproduced making for great fidelity and 
naturalness. 

The reduction of interference is partly a property 
of the radio frequencies used (allocation, 88 to 108 
megacycles or millions of cycles per second) and 
partly due to circuit arrangements (notably that 


- of Dr. E. H. Armstrong) which eliminate all re- 


maining traces of interference, 


1-Clements, Inc., New York) 


In FM the sound waves are reproduced by 
momentary changes or modulation of the frequency 
of the radio carrier wave. This is in contrast to 
the ordinary standard broadcasting (amplitude 
modulation or AM) in which the amplitude or 
volume of the radio carrier wave is continuously 
being modulated. If broadcasting is to be com- 
pared to a light blinker message system in which 
dots and dashes of light are to be sent, AM can 
be compared to switching the light on and off to 
produce the signals, while FM would have as its 
analogy the changing of the color (or frequency) 
of the light, the brightness of which remains uni- 
form. 4 

About 640 FM stations operate in the United 
States. The system has many applications in the 
non-broadcasting services of radio communication 
where the above features are also of value, 


Radio and Television Sets in U. S. and World 


- Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


October 1, 1951 


States homes with radios....... 41,600,000 

pnt ES radio sets in above homes.... 30,400,000 
Radios in business places, institutions, etc. 6,000,000 
Automobile radios. .....6....ee cee eeee 21,000,000 
Television Gets. ... 5.2 c sete eee cd _ 15,000,000 
Total sets in United States 114,000,000 


Total radio sets in rest of world: North 
America, 8,500,000; South America, 
8,500,000; Europe, ‘64,000,000; Asia’ 
13,000,000; Australia, 3,500,000; Afri- 
G8; 2,000,000 5.'.,. 5). sie «clos leielere Ratios 100,000,000 


Total sets in world,............... 214,000,000 


Radio-Television Industry 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York); Data are for year ended Oct, 1, 1951 


Total 
} investment 
Radio manufacturers (1,500).... $200,000,000 
Radio ca Nad ref TO wool 500,000,000 
Broadeasting stations (3, el. 
PEalenb CORES: cg. ce ohsn.ctes ge 210,000,000 


GAOTIN 9xARS oro tans ROO aia clajt Boo. nts nsec 80,000,000 
Listeners’ sets in use (114;000,000)| _5,500,000,000 


Annual Number of Annual 
gross rev. employees payroll 
$2,700,000,000 250,000 $500,000,000 ;: 
2,500,000,000 200,000 600,000,000 
§00,000,000 *40,000 275,000,000 
aigitivetisiaited ste ae 18,000 70,000,000 
CIS apig erg etsonace gles — teaeeseeeat +1,200,000,000 


* lar staff—not including part-time employees, artists, etc.,; who number at least 40,000 more, 
Deer ia, cpernitue expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing,. ete, < +: 


Television 1951; Pr 


40,000,000 people. The New York to San Fran- 
cisco network, consisting of 107 relay towers 30 
miles apart, permits viewers in 52 cities to watch 
the same program at the same time. The $40,- 
000,000 system, begun in 1948, was opened Aug. 
17 when a telephone call was ‘‘bounced’’ across 
the continent. The first international television 
link between Buffalo, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada, 


. was scheduled for 1952. 


COLOR DEVELOPMENTS : 

The Supreme Court backed- the FCC May 28 
in its approval of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's color television method. To receive CBS 
color in black and white, present sets required 
adapters; for color reception additional con- 
yerters were needed. Radio Corp. of America, 
whose system required no adapters to pick up 
color in black and white, said the CBS method 
was ‘‘incompatible.”’ 

A “compatible system,” similar to the RCA 
method and devised by 5 participating companies, 
including RCA, was announced June 1 by the 
Nat’l Television System Committee. RCA began 
tests of the improved system July 9, and observers 
said the demonstration warranted a side-by-side 
comparison with the CBS method to settle the 
controversy. 

RCA, showing its 21-inch tri-color tube June 
19, made samples and instructions available to 
its licensees.. Backers of the RCA method an- 
nounced June 29 that commercial transmission 
would begin January, 1952, if the FCC approved. 
FCC said that its decision favoring the CBS 
system did not bar new developments. CBS 
announced Aug. 28 that the RCA tri-color tube 
Was unsuited for use with the CBS system. 

A new tube, capable of receiving both color 
and black and white without a converter was 
demonstrated in New York Sept. 19. Developed 
by Prof. Ernest O. Lawrence, inventor of the 
cyclotron, the tube can be mass-produced at a 
cost a little above that of the present black and 
White tube. Chromatic Television Laboratories, 
Inc,, at Diablo, Calif., subsidiary of Paramount 
Pictures, will manufacture the Lawrence tube. 

Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, asked CBS 
Oct. 19 to suspend indefinitely the manufacture 
of color receivers to save materials. CBS agreed, 
added if would end color broadcasts because there 
were too few sets to receive them. Manufacture 
of electronic equipment and black and white sets 
would continue. Allen B. DuMont, pres,, DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc., questioned the government’s 
action, said research in color television was im- 
portant to the military. 


SPORTS SEEK MEANS TO HOLD REVENUES 

University of Pennsylvania balked at a Nat'l 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. directive restricting the 
televising of football games to an experimental 
program to determine television's effect on gate 
receipts. The university agreed July 19 to accept 
the program, As part of the NCAA plan motion 
picture theatres in the East and the Midwest 
were to present college football games over a 
closed television circuit Sept, 22 through Dec. 1. 
Home audiences, barred from viewing © these 
games, would receive a limited number of other 
games, . 

In a move to gain revenue from television 
without losing attendance at sports events, a 
group of theatres was given, exclusive rights June 
5 to present, outside the New York area, theatre 
telecasts of the Joe Louis-Lee Savold fight in 
New York June 15. Home sets were not able 
to receive the event. In 8 theatres in 6 cities, 
22,000 watched the fight. Attendance at the bout 
itself was 18,179. Theatres boosted ticket. prices 
for the night—highest, $1.30, was in Pittsburgh. 


508 Radio-T.V.—Television Progress and 


territories on the day of the game. 
filed a motion for dismissal Oct. 29. 


best broadcasting time in New Y 
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and restricted televising 
the Federal government filed 


casts and telecasts - of : 
localities. Bert Bell, league commissioner, not 
named in the complaint, denied a trust existed, 


said ali the clubs did was to protect their home 
The league 


EFFECTS ON RADIO 
Radio was advancing in cities not having tele- 


vision but was rapidly losing ground in television 


areas. Figures given in June by C. E. 


Inc., covering network radio programs in New 


York showed that Jack Benny in 1948 had a rating 


of 26.5 against a 1951 rating of 4.8; Bob Hope’s 
dropped from 16 to 3.2; Groucho Marx from 12 
to 5; Bing Crosby from 18 to 3.8; ‘‘Amos ‘n’ Andy” 
from 13.6 to 5.9, and Arthur Godfrey’s Talent 


Scouts from 20.3 to 5.9. 


Confirming television’s growing threat to radio 
was a comparison of the costs for an hour of the 
k—television 
$3,100 to $3,250; radio $1,200 to $1,350. During 
1951, hour-long television- productions, costing up 


to $50,000, were presented almost nightly; radio 


shows, costing under $10,000 for a half-hour, 
had a difficult time finding sponsors. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Twentieth Century-Fox signed a contract Feb. 
11 with the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology 
at Zurich, Switzerland, for exclusive commercial 
rights to the Eidophor large-screen television 
system. In May-the company acquired the right 
to use CBS color with its Eidophor system. .. . 
FCC ruled July 13 that it could limit the number 
of television stations in a city and reserve 
channels for educational use. . In Federal 
District Court in Los Angeles, Roy Rogers, cow- 
boy star, obtained a permanent injunction Oct. 18 
restraining Republic Pictures from releasing his 
pictures for television. . . . Gene Autry filed suit 
Oct. 30 for a temporary injunction against Re- 
PUbLICN Saw Haraden Pratt, v.p., American 
Cable and Radio Corp., was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to a new $15,000-a-year post 
July 31—Telecommunications Adviser to the Presi- 
dent. . . . Emerson Radio and Phonograph. Corp. 
started a limited program Aug. 1 to permit buyers 
of its late-model black and white receivers to 
trade them in at any time within 2 years and 
have the full price applied to the price of a 
color set made by any company. . . . Other New 
York stations began to use the-new mast atop 
the Empire State Bldg. early in August, first used 
by WNBT June 11, . .’. By August, 22. states 
had banned television in motor vehicles, accord- 
ing to the Nat'l Committee for Traffic Safety. 
. . . Western Reserve University announced 2 
full-credit courses would be offered by television 
beginning Sept. 17. Examinations for the ‘‘view- 
dents”’ would be held in regular classrooms. . 
CBS presented the first commercial color-program 
June 25; the first sporting event in color July 14— 
horse races at Monmouth Park, N.J.; the first 
baseball game in color Aug. 11—Brooklyn Dodgers 
and Boston Braves at Ebbets Field. . ... The coun- 
try’s 108th television station, last until the FCC 
ends its freeze on construction, was scheduled 
to go into operation Sept. 30. . . . In Chicago, 
television -broadcasters endorsed a code of ethics 
Oct. 18 to eliminate abuses in television bread- 
casting and to curb advertising excesses. 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television . 


Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


Sales of tine by broadcasters, 1950... $515,000,000 | Phonograph: records, 200,000,000... .. $226,000,000 
PRAIENEIGOBUS Vein Sak am oss cate eee 100,000,000 |} Radio repairs and su plies: : 
Blectricity, batteries, etc., to operate * : 100 D ip 
103,000,000 radio and TV receivers.. .400,000;000 00,000,000 replacement tubes 160,000,000 
14,000,000 home radio receivers, at re- . Parts, accessories, ete 250,000,000 
tail value... . . ached sanseinrs -Gilav, SBDQOOO, QOD) Labor...) :oceai a cemeee ace 300,000,000 
6,500,000 television receiv: 


at r 
VALUE is oy cide nein eet api bisie we yest tain 2,000,000,000 


Total, 2) AUR eae ... -4,601,000,000 


7 b 3. The space between two letters is equal to three dots, 


re 
ers PR aN uae Space between two words is equal ‘to five dots. 
ae A Saat aad : Pattee Sie eae ke ey 6) piper 
 B — ce ee las ; ; 
OOP ree en eg Semicolon....... Oe Os Se Laka —e 
~- D —ee : 
pee J Comma...... 7 oboe: ais < thes _—-— e 
Ed a OAS Colones eect acc tnaie ioe «te ake —-—--—-e 
: = °. . Tae Interrogation.......... BS ee et ae 
7 oni Fg oe es & Exclamation Point... ©... de. cxiwnes owns —-— —e 
va eae JP Apostrophe.) 2. ois tiers os aCe Ee a e 
z as — e Hyphen ops the By nce AEE GB Bm Oe cating end = ee 
-Pe—--—- Bar indicating rACtON’.9, 5 A. Hay Mole — ee. 
; e me ee 1gee ae Parenthesis........... dcedon aes eb —- c= 
; 2 aoe dag Inverted commas........ CEN _—e 
f ts Ms : uate Wan Peplinie hcg tart wlats eurlstete selena eee c= 
We=— = Doublewdaah:.< itn accee stay lot — ee 
X =e © = = 
ed -e - = Distress Call eee gran as © o #8 
_—  — © @ 
2 Attention call to precede avery ene 
ee a a TiC yuo 89, a eee ae —e=— 
26+ = = — 2 F 
Ce oe ea General inquiry call,........... SC 
Aeeee=— 
paw a ee MENIAL DE Pe es PR re ee iets afta ses Os — © 
" pti? re ie . Invitation to transmit (go ahead)..... —eo— 
2 Coe a gs a ge Warning—high POWER Ayah ot Mie c vices —_—e 
QQ — eg F 
o— — — — || Question (please repeat after....... — 
interrupting long messages.......... ° e 
A (German) ; 
: _ —_ SUV Bi Llieantrvercs caterers cyanate aie marta hie Bek laTh _— -e. 
Boe Foran Break (Bk.) (double da8h)........... — see = 
Pies oe en ee 2. Lindersvepa inure cers sites b's eerearat oee =e Pet a 
CH (German-Spanish) ‘ . Pye 
——— POENOU eco Oatare Me lvelaald «ink eal cate eet ee ee a ed Se — 
1D) (French) Fi enaly eet sk dcisosete test eine aoe o— ee. 
a e — e ’ 
Ne (Spanish) Position report (to precede all position 
—) Le 2 MESSAGES)... eee eee eee eee = e™ @« 
O, (German) — —__ End of each message (cross)........: o—m e =e 
ar Deeg esa 
we = Transmission finished (end of work) ~— 
Be seommat a (conclusion of correspondence)...... oro =e — ‘oe 
Se ee 
Za ¥ _ Radio Authorizations for 1951, by Categories f 
4 : : Source: Federal Communications Commission 
More than 885,000 radio authorizations of all TY experimental .....is.¢ 00.02 Seen 213 
kinds were reported by the Federal Communica- antemational:ssvcst).% 3 <fas's.-'s\s deta aheae eee 
tions Commission on Sept. 1, 1951. Over 181,000 Developmental 
of these were in the non- ‘broadcast field and Remote pickup 
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divided as follows: 


Bindio Wink. o.-cce<n0. sone eee 
Authorizations for radio stations represent the 


PERU oS onto iia rade eae 32 oO) | use of about 425,000 transmitters, of which 310,~ 

ae aa Spe de Pn” 212 30/200, | 000 are mobile. The number of authorizations 

baie Be aging ee See TOROg Ee ecious classes of nadlo operators now exceed 
pao Pe peer a No teialation. oi broadonst authorizations by 

ang LY ANSspor' Be Ra haa ‘ 994 states and cities was completed by the Federal 

RES a oe roebe re  Peie eR iis 430 | Communications Commission in 1951. In 1950 

DEF UMC GAL as 24 te Fr iB Digs Oo rG ie New York led with TV, followed by Ohio and” ; 


There were also approximately 4,600 authoriza- 
tions in the broadcast service: 
1 


California; Pennsylvania was first with I'M, fol- 
lowed by California and New York; Texas led 


2,388 AM stations, with California second. In the total 

658. -| number of authorizations for AM, FM and TV ; 
- 96 Texas led, with California second, but of cities a 
108. | New York led, with Chicago second. ? 


What 


DANGERS OF COMPLACENCY 
Complacent Americans could still be the un- 
doing of America and the free world—Gen. of 
the Army’ Omar N. Bradley, at Philadelphia, 
March 1, 1951, é : 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS 
The defense of the state in all civilized coun- 
tries is quite as much in the hands of teachers 
as in those of the armed forces.—Bertrand Russell, 
Nobel prize winner, 1951. 


‘a te ae t 
“a NEHRU ON MUZZLING PRESS 
“y We live in a perilous age. It will be good if 
all statesmen of the world controlling the desti- 
nies of millions of people keep quiet for a few 
months. Better still, if the press of the world 
keeps auiet for a few months. This will advance 
we the cause of peace.—Prime Minister Nehru of 
. India, in support of act to limit freedom of the 
= press, New Delhi, May 29, 1951. 


USING THE ATOMIC BOMB 

To my mind the use of the bomb would be on 
this basis: Does it advantage me, or does it not, 
when I get into awar? If I felt that the material 
destruction I was going to accomplish was not 
equal to some moral or otherwise great reaction 
to this act,-then I would abstain. If I thought 
the net was on my side, I would use it instantly, 
because I proceed from this basis: the U. S. is not 
going to declare war or conduct an aggressive 
campaign. It is merely going to defend itself, 
: and if someone in spite of its peaceful purposes, 
jumps on it, I believe in using what we have in 
defending ourselves.—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, to Senators, Mar. 11, 1951. 


WHO ELECTS THE PRESIDENT? 

I have been surprised at the number of voters 
who think they cast their votes for a given 
Presidential candidate when ,they go to the 
polls. Such is not the case’ The individual 
voter merely authorizes a group of electors from 
his state to elect the President and Vice President 
. | , It was probably never intended that the 
electoral yotes would be cast on a party basis .. . 
Many people are actually disenfranchised as a 
result of our antiquated electoral-college system. 
Gov. Thos. E. Dewey received 65% of the popular 


non-Democratic vote in 13 of the Southern states* 


without any appreciable organization, while Gov. 
Thurmond trailed him by over 850,000 popular 
yotes even with a_ well a ary campaign. 
Dewey and Thurmond polled 2,870,958 popular 
votes in these 13 states; yet these voters had no 
actual voice in the election of the president in 
1948.—Sen, Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) in Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. 


LEGALITY AND MORALITY 

Much of the evil of the world is beyond the 
reach of the law. The law cannot prevent 
gossip. It cannot prevent men from bearing 
false witness against their neighbors. It cannot 
restrain men from avarice and gluttony. It can- 
not restrain a man from betraying his friend. 
The law being inadequate, men long ago sup- 
plemented the law courts with courts of equity, 
where the spirit of the law, rather than its letter, 
is paramount. Underlying the law are the codes of 
ethics promulgated by the great religions and rec- 
ognized by all civilian men as being essential to a 
humane and enlightened existence, 

What should be done about men who do not di- 
rectly and blatantly sell the favors of their offices 
for money and so place themselves within the 
penalties of the law? How do we deal with those 
who, under the guise of friendship, accept favors 
which offend the spirit of the law, but do not vio- 
late its letter? . . . We are certainly in a tragic 
plight if the acceptable standard by which we 
measure the integrity of a man in public life is 
that he keep within the letter of the law.—Sen. J. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), ch,, Committee In- 
vestigating the RFC, to the Senate, Mar. 27, 1951, 


IF THE SOVIET WANTS PEACE 
If the government of the Soviet:Union wants to 
make progress toward peace, it can stop flouting 


What Was Said in 1951 


the authority of the United Nations, it can cease 
supporting armed aggression in deflance of the 
verdict of the United Nations, it can make con-— 
establishing cond- 


Soviet Union. 


GEN. MACARTHUR’S FAREWELL 

¥ have just. left your fighting sons in Korea. 
They have met all-tests there, and I can report 
to you without reservation that they are splendid 
in every way- 

It was my constant effort to preserve them and 
end this: savage conflict honorably and with the 
least. loss of time and a minimum sacrifice of life. 
Its growing bloodshed has caused me the deepest 
anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will re- 
main often in my thoughts and in my prayers. 

I am closing my 52 years of military service. 
When I joined the Army, even before the turn of 
the century, it was the fulfillment of all of my 
boyish hopes and dreams. 

The world has turned over many times since T 
took the oath on the plain at West Point, and the 
hopes and dreams have long since vanished, but I 
still remember the refrain of one of the most 
popular barracks ballads of that day, which pro- 
claimed, most proudly, that old soldiers never die; 
they just fade away. 

And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now 
close my military career and just fade away, an 
old soldier who tried to do his duty as God gave 
him the light to see that duty. Good bye.— 
Peroration of address by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur at joint session of Congress, 
Washington, April 19, 1951. 


OUR SACRED HONOR 

There are some old things that made this coun- 
try. There is the old virtue of: religious faith. 
There is the old virtue of integrity and the whole 
truth. There is the old virtue of incorruptible 
service and honor in public office. There are the 
old virtues of economy in government, of self re- 
liance and thrift and individual liberty. Some of 
these old things are slipping badly in American 
life. And if they slip too far, the lights will go 
out of America, even if we win cold and hot wars, 

The concluding words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are a pledge of our sacred honor. What 
would the founding fathers have thought of the 
sacred honor of 5 per centers, the mink coats, the 
deep freezers, the free hotel bills? Or favoritism 
in government loans and government contracts? 
Or failures to prosecute evildoers for widespread 


| cancerous rackets and gambling rings with their 
train of bribed officials all through the land? Of 


those who coquette with traitorship? Or of secret 
and disastrous commitments of our nation, which 
were denied at the time? Or the failure to keep 
promises to the people? And our civilization moves 
forward on promises that are kept. 

We have a cancerous growth of intellectual dis- 
honesty in public life which is mostly beyond the 
law . . . Some folks seem to think that these are 
necessary evils in a free government. Or that it 
is smart politics. Those are deadly sleeping pills. 
No public man can be just a little crooked. There 
is no such thing as a no-man’s land between hon- 
esty and dishonesty. Our strength lies in spiritual 
concepts, It lies in public sensitiveness to evil. 
Our greatest danger is not from invasion by for- 
eign armies. Our dangers are that we may com- 
mit suicide from within by complaisance with evil. 
Or by public tolerance of scandalous behavior, Or 
by cynical acceptance of dishonesty. These evils 
have defeated many nations many times in history. 
The redemption of mankind by America will de- 
pend upon our ability to cope with these evils right 
here at home.—Herbert Hoover, 31st President of 
the United States, in address at Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, la., Aug. 30,1951. 


“Supp 


Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer submitted 
a report on Korea to President Truman on Sept. 
9, .1947. Several of his recommendations on 
China and Manchuria were quoted in the White 
Paper, United States Relations with China, Aug. 
5, 1949. Frequent reference to its contents as 
embarrasing to the Dept. of State caused it to be 
called ‘‘the suppressed Wedemeyer report.’’ The 
Armed Services Committee of the U. S. Senate 
published the Korean section of the report in 
full May 1, 1951. 

Summary of Report 

Gen. Wedemeyer described the deadlock reached 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union over a 
proviSional government for Korea. The Soviet 
Union refused to permit rightist groups from 
South Korea to join the consultations, ostensibly 
because the latter objected to a 4+power trustee- 
ship, but actually to ensure a Communist-domi- 
nated government in Korea. A Communist regime 
had been established in North Korea and Com- 
munists hostile to U. S. were in South Korea. 

South Korea was economically dependent on 
North Korea. A 5-year program of rehabilitation, 
financed by the U. S., had been proposed by the 
military government, It would cost considerably 
more than the relief program of 1948, which was 
reduced from $137,000,000 to $92,700,000. Health 
and public welfare work were as effectively ad- 
ministered as under the Japanese, but ‘‘large funds 
for social betterment’’ were needed for relief. 

The military situation ‘‘is potentially dangerous 
to U. S. strategic interests. Large-scale Com- 
munist inspired or abetted riots and revolutionary 
activities in the South are a constant threat." 
However American forces, supplemented by quasi- 
military Korean units ‘‘are adequate to cope 
with such trouble or disorder except in the cur- 
rently improbable event of an outright Soviet- 
controlled invasion.’”” While U. S. and Soviet 
forces were about equal (less than 50,000), the 
Soviet-equipped and trained North Korean army 
of 125,000 was vastly superior to the U. S.-or- 
ganized constabulary of 16,000 Koreans equipped 
with Japanese small-arms. This constituted a 
potential military threat, ‘‘since there is a strong 
possibility that the Soviets will withdraw their 
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ressed” Wedemeyer Report Warned of Invasion 


occupation forces, and thus induce our own with- 
drawal. This probably will take place just as 
soon as they can be sure that the North Korean 
puppet government and its armed forces, which. 
they have created, are strong enough and suffi- 
ciently well indoctrinated to be relied upon to 
carry out the Soviet objectives without the actual 
presence of Soviet troops.’’ 

Gen. Wedemeyer therefore recommended the 
training and equipment of a South Korean scout 
force under the U. S. military commander, officered 
by Americans until replacement by Koreans was 
advisable, of sufficient strength te counteract the 
North Korean army and preclude the forcible 
establishment of a.Communist government. Since 
the Soviet Union and its satellites were neither 
cooperative nor conciliatory, the U. N. seemed the 
appropriate medium for establishing a provisional 
Korean government, under a 4-power trusteeship. 
He advised moral, advisory and material support 
to China and South Korea to support peace and 
protect the strategic interests of the U. S. (End 
of report 

Acheson’s Comment on Wedemeyer Report 

Secy. of State Acheson commented May 2: 
“Certainly our course in Korea has paralleled the 
recommendations of Gen. Wedemeyer.’’ Ameri- 
can occupation forces were not withdrawn from 
Korea until 6 mos. after ‘“‘the announced with- 
drawal of ‘Soviet forces,’’ 500 American officers 
were left behind to train Koreans and were still 
there when the Communists attacked. That when 
the U. S. withdrew the Republic of Korea had 
114,000 in security forces and the army of 5,000 
was fully equipped with U. S. infantry-type ma- 
terial. That the U. S. had given equipment 
valued at $57,000,000. Security forces at the 
time of attack had reached 150,000. Advice and 
training of technical specialists and tactical units 
was being provided. Substantial economic assist- 
ance was being given. During the occupation, 
1945-1948, the U. S. had provided $356,000,000 for 
government and relief, and ECA was planning a 
3-year program costing $285,000,000. The only 
recommendation not carried out was the American- 
officered scout force, but actually American offi- 
cers served with Koreans in the field. 


Secret Report of Truman-MacArthur Wake Island Conference 


President Truman fiew to Wake Island with a 
staff of advisors Oct: 15, 1950, to interview Gen. of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. He talked with the 
General privately for one hour and then held a 
conference for all. A stenographic report of the 
latter was made without the knowledge of the con- 
ference. Present were the President, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Ambassador to 
Korea John Muccio, Secy. of the Army Frank Pace, 
Col. A. L. Hamblen, Philip C.\ Jessup of Dept. of 
State; Gen. of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Asst. 
Secy. of State Dean Rusk, W. Averill Harriman. 
(Weortp ALManac for 1951, p. 245.) 

During the MacArthur hearings in 1951, the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees published the repert. Summary: 

Gen. MacArthur said formal resistance by North 
Koreans would-end by Thanksgiving; only about 
15,000-were left in South Korea “‘and those we do 
not destroy, the winter will.’’ About 60,000 were 
prisoners. In North Korea 100,000 poorly trained 
and equipped men were ‘‘pursuing a forlorn hope.’ 
He hoped to withdraw the 8th Army to Japan by 
Christmas, leaving the 10th corps, 2nd-and 3rd 
divisions andeU. N. detachments. ‘‘Nothing is 
gained by military. occupation; all occupations are 
failures.’’ The President nodded: agreement. 

The General considered 10 Korean divisions with 
our equipment supplemented by a small navy and 
an air force would deter aggression by Chinese 
Communists. Cost of rehabilitation without count- 
ing equipment and military forces would be $150,- 
000,600 a year, with $500,000,000 used in 3 to 5 
years, ,The Korean Military Assistance Group of 
500 officers and men should be continued. 

“No comfnander in the history of war has ever 
had more complete and adequate support from all 
agencies in Washington than I haye.’’ 

He intended to use local officials recommended 
by the Republic in Notth Korea; freeze land ten- 
ure, banks and currency; keep North Korean cur- 
rency without setting a rate until the civilian 
government takes over. 

President Truman; ‘‘What are the chances for 
Chinese or Soviet interference?’’ 

Gen. MacArthur: ‘‘Very little.. Had they inter- 
fered in the first or second months. it would, have 


been decisive. We are no longer fearful of their 
intervention. We no longer stand hat in hand. 
The Chinese have 300,000 men in Manchuria. Of 
these probably not more than 100,000 to 125,000 
men are distributed along the Yalu. They have no 
air force. Now that we have bases for our air 
force in Korea, if the Chinese tried to get down to 
Pyongyang there would be the greatest slaughter. 

“The Russians . .. have a fairly good ajir force 
in Siberia with excellent pilots equipped with some 
jets and B-25 and B-29 planes. They can put 1,000 
Planes in the air with some 200 to 300 more from 
the 5th and 7th Soviet fleets.’ Gen. MacArthur 
doubted that coordination with Chinese ground 
troops would be successful. He said the Russians 
would need 6 weeks to get a division of ground 
troops to Korea. 

The President asked his view on a Japanese 
peace treaty without including Russia or Commu- 
nist China. He replied: ‘‘I would call a conference 
at once and invite them. If they don’t come in, go 
ahead. After the treaty is drawn up, submit to 
them a draft of the treaty and if they don’t sign, 
go ahead with the treaty. The Japanese deserve a 
treaty. -The present draft of the treaty by the 
State Dept. is very good. After friction with the 
Joint Chiefs-of Staff it has been polished until it 
shines like a diamond.’’ , 

The General said 3 or 4 divisions would haye to 
be maintained in Japan for several years, paying 
their way. At present the Japanese paid $300,000,- 
000 a year for barracks, lights, ete. He said: 
“The greatest calamity in Asia would be if the 
Koreans should turn against us as a result of 
some U.N. opposition to the Rhee government. I 
have been shaking in my boots ever since I saw 
the U. N. resolution which would treat them exact- 
ly on the same basis as the North Koreans. They 
are a government duly elected under the U. N. and 
should not be let down.’’ 

The President: ‘This cannot be done and. should 
not be: done. We must insist on supporting this 


| government. Gen. MacArthur and I have talked 


There is no need to cover 
The General and I are in 
. This: has -been “a. most 


fully about Formosa. 
this subject again. 

complete agreement. < 
satisfactory conference.”’ 
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PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


Career Compensation Act of 1949, Effective Oct. 1, 1949 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 
+ li na apace (Rate per month) 
Pa Army and Air : Under} Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
nae ores rank = Navy rank. 2 2 4 6 8 10 
IGeneral*....2.....- ‘Admniral® cies... yoeee 926.25 926.25 1926.25 |926.25 |926.25 
83 tenant Generai*. | Vice Admirai*..s........- 926.25 5 1926.25 |926.25 |926.25 25 
os Major General. Rear Admiral (upper half: 926.25 926.28 1926.25 |926.25 |926.25 
slaves miral wer , 
co eopisiahee Oat Govamionore: 2 ee 769.50 769.50 |769.50 |769.50 |769.50 
3 Sita if eeeae an iS aritein' OSs. cledien ++. -|}570.00 570.00 |570.00 |570.00 |570.00 
Lieutenant Colonel. .|Commander.........-.-. 456.00 |456.00 y .00 
O-4 To Re ar ee eutenant Commander 384.75 384.75 |384.75 |399.00 |4 5 
ae pnpealn PTE ia asa Te i ae 5 388 50 eee aaa cae ey 
0-1 |Second et Saas Red Senor Bree) 1313.75 1228.00 124225 1256.50 1270.75 |285.00 


WARRANT OFFICERS 
| W-4 | Warrant officers..... Warrant officers.........- 5 (10 1320.10 [334.65 |349.20 |363.75 
wea] Greene omen Weeaee ec oF Ute [tags Ue USS Ua 
~ ; icers..... yar cers... . S = - 254. . a 
Warrant officers Sivas Warrant officers cvaunlp. 6c taney 210,98 |210.98._|210.98 218.25 |225.53 1232.80 


——— ee ~ae 
Master Sergeant.....)Chief Petty officer........ 198.45 )198.45 |205.80 |213.15 |220.50 [227.85 


Sergeant, ist class...|Petty officer, Ist class..... 169.05 |169.05 1176.40 |183.75 |191.10 |198.45 
E-5  |Sergeant........ “*|Petty officer, 2nd elass. ...|139.65 |147.00 |154.35 |161.70 |169.05 176.40 
E-4 |Cotporal. .......... Petty officer, 3rd class... .|117.60 |124.95 |132.30 |139.65 |147.00 154.35 
E-3 .|Private, ist class....|Seaman.........0.-.2.+- 95.55 |102.90 |110.25 |117.60 {124.95 |132.30 
Peo J PTIVATE.. dk. kee Seaman apprentice.....-.. 82.50 | 90.00 | 97.50 |105.00 [112.50 |120.00 
E-1  |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(over 5 months)...| (over 4 months)........ 80.00 | 87.50 | 95.00 | 95.00 | 95.00 | 95.00 
E-1 = =|Private— Seaman recruft— 
(under 4 months)..| (under 4 months)....... 7B.00 - [oF seleralbe eater as Ua hakininel = ie oto ol Se Se 


*Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. i 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 

*Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances, prescribed by law for. 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to whi entitled 
under other provisions of law. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenant 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. 


*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. ' 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service, National Guard. and the Organized Reserves. 


Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of-disability. : 
SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty, No. member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 


the same period of time. (Continued on page 511) 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 


Souree: Department of the Army 


ARMY Chief Warrant Officer..One gold bar (rounded 
Grade Insignia ee aan brown enamel 
General of the Armies ogee ragibmece: -center 
(General John J. Pershing, the only person to | Warrant Officer Junior Grade ...... 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe One gold bar 


ta insignia, put never wore in excess of four ends and eat a 
star's. 


: . ‘ Pare tee latitudinal gold cen- 
1 of the Army..Five silver stars an e 
anak coat of arms of the The chevrons for noncommissioned officers and 
United States, in gold | other enlisted men are as follows: 
color metal with shield (1) Master Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
and crest enameled ares. 
TAGTIOVEL nti s(t cusis bo ace Four silver stars : (2) First Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
Lieutenant General Three silver stars ares. with a lozenge between the chevrons and the 
Major General.... Two silver stars arcs. ~ i 


Brigadier General One silver star eH 
Saainba:, Silver eagle : beaten ist, Class—Three chevrons above 


Silver oak leat (4) Sergeant—Three chevrons above one are. 


hee Sterauie ei Neca Caos ee etaiee (5) Corporal—Two cheyrons. 
First Lieutenant ....... : (6). Private ist Class—One chevron. 
Contract Surgeon....... One silver bar (7). Private—none. 


Second Lieutenant...... One gold bar (8) Recruit—none. ~ 


4 
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Career Compensation Act of 1949, Effective Oct. 1, 1949. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ; : 
All ye 
Cumulative years of service ee tides - 
(Rate per month) With dependents|Without depen’s 
~Over Over Over Over Over Over Over /|Subsist-, Quar- |Subsist-; Quar- ‘ 
12 14 16 18 22 26 30 ence ters ence ters 

26.2. 926.25 6.25 | 926.25+| 926.25 | 926.25 | 954.75 42.00 | 150.00 42.00 | 120.00 

926.25 | 926.25 | 926.25 26.25 | 926.25 | 926.25 54.75 42.00 | 150.00 42.00 |. 120. 
26.2 926.25 | 926.25 | 926.25 | 926.25 | 926.25 | 954.75 42.00 | 150.00 42,00 | 120.00 
769.50 | 769.50 | 769.50 | 769.50 | 769.50 98. 6.50 42.00 | 150.00 42.00 } 120.00 
70. 570.00 | 584.25 | 612.75 | 641.25 | 669.75 | 698.25 42.00 | 120.00 42.00 | 105.00 
470.25 | 484.50 | 498.75 7.25 |- 555.75 | 584.25 | 584.25 42.00 | 120.00 | 42.00 90.00 
ms 441.75 56.00 | 484.50 | 498.75 | 513.00 | 513.00 42.00 | 105.00 42.00 82.50 

384.75 99. 413.25 | 427. 441,75 1.75 | 441.75 42.00 90.00 -00 75. 

334.88 | 349.13 | 349.13 | 349.13 | 349.13 | 349.13 | 349.13 42.00 82.50 2.00 67. 
299.25 13. 13. 13. 313. 313. 313.50 42.00 75.00 42.00 60.00 

WARRANT OFFICERS c 
378.30 | 392.85 | 407.40 | 421.95 | 436.50 | 451.05 | 465.60 42.00 { 105.00 42.00 82.50 
_ 320.10 | 327.38 | 334.65 | 349.20 | 363.75 | 378.30 | 392.85 42.00 90.00 42.00 75.00 
276.45 | 283.73 | 291.00 | 305.55 | 320.10 | 334.65 | 349.20 42.00 82.50 42.00 67.50 
240.08 | 247.35 | 254.63 | 269.18 | 283.73 | 298.28 | 298.28 42.00 75.00 42.00 60.00 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

235.20 42.5) 249.90 | 264.60 | 279.30 | 294.00 94.00 31,50 67.50 31.50 45.00 
205.80 | 213.15 20. 235.20 | 249.90 49.90 | 249.90 31.50 67.50 31.50 45.00 
83.7 191.10 | 198.45 | 213.15 | 227.85 | 227.85 | 227.85 31.50 67.50 31.50 5,00 
161.70 | 169.05 | 176.40 | 191.10 | 191.10 | 191.10 | 191.10 31.50 45.00 31.50 45,00 
139.65 | 147.00 | 147.00 | 147.00 | 147.00 | 147.0 147,00 31.50 45.00 1:50 45.00 
120.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 | 120.60 | 120.00 | 120.00 | 120,00 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 
95:00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 
9 AE ot LI oS CIO OEP -a | Seek ae Or ee oe 31.50 45.00 31.50 45.00 


MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 
Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
3 (See Pay Grades listed above) 


Flying duty (non-crew Es 


parachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 


contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
ee ese Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ng tank. 


Officers 
Enlisted’ !men © 00.05. 5. idaa. ne eae eee 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


(See Pay Grades listed aboye) : 
ETA oe alero'r's « Pe ee ae kre $22.50 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 
Commissioned officers in the Medical and Dental 


Corps of the Regular Army, Navy and Air Force 
and commissioned medical and dental officers of 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service 
receive special pay at the rate of $100 per month for 
each month of active service, 


4 NAVY 


Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
Stripes 
Fleet Admiral....... 1 twoinch with 4 one-halfinch. 


Admiral 1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 
Vice Admiralwe.....1 twoinch with 2 one-halfinch. 
Rear Admira?..’....1 twoinch with 1 one-halfinch. 


Commodore 
(war time only) 


.1twoinch. 


5 Captains .aj.00:sa 0+ 4 one-half inch. 


. .3one-half inch. 


/2one-half inch, with lone quar- 
ter inch between. 


Lieutenant 2 one-half inch. 


Lieutenant (j.g.)...1 one-halfinch with 1 one quar- 
ter inch above. 


Commander 
Lieut. Commander 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


Commissioned warrant officer 
1 one-half inch broken at 2 inch 
intervals with 44 inch of blue. 

..,.1 one quarter inch broken at 2 
inch intervals with 49 inch of 


Warrant officer 


blue. 

Enlisted personnel A rating badge worn on theleft 
arm, consisting of a spread 
eagle and cheyrons, with the 
appropriate specialty centered 
between. 


MARINE CORPS ~ 
Marine Corps insignia follow Army custom, ex- 
cept. for color with fewer sub-divisions. Its dis- 
tinctive cap and collar ornament is the combination 
of the American eagle, anchor and globe, 


COAST GUARD 
Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
the addition of the Coast Guard shield on cap and 
sleeve insignia of officers. Enlisted men wear the 
shield on the right sleeve. 


NAVAL SHIPYARDS IN THE UNITED. STATES 


REEYSIOIL 27 cis ctolee cisslars lone-half inch. 

Name Address 
SOS CORE, HN cu Roterien owas eme series thay ee Boston, Mass. 
Charleston Pe Ermer gcc acwith ate Naval Base, S.C, 
Tsvig: BEACH... isisisisigeiee tela Wey Long Beach, Calif. 


RATA secsos sty rs ee ee Vallejo, Calif. 
ae ct Naval Base, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Name Address 
Pearl Harbor: tea) ate aeeeth Pearl Harbor, T.H. 
Philadelphia. ....... Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portsmouth cook va wies aeeidan.00's.- Portsmouth, N. H. 
Puget+SounG yic50m grep ayetee\ « Bremerton, Wash, - 
San Francisco....... ae. San Francisco, Calif. 
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. United States Army 
Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY, 1920-1951 (a) 


T 1 ne 
suse 2? ~\crength| Total ) Male Female | office tficers | Total ) Male | Female 
c. 


4) 7 8,462 198 
. 591,487) _ 67,784) 63,375 4,409 
1,529,724! 120,507| 113,591 6,916 
(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 
excludes US Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personnel 
not extended active duty. 
for 1920 to 1947 Micluaive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air 
Service and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the —— 


Dep en 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 


370) 551 
36211,388,479| 10,883 


(c)Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned Officers of the Women’s Army Corps and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialists) 
for 1943 and subsequent years. t 

d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: _1920-1,929 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27, 1926, directed the appointment. as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers, Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
. (in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
1920 $1,008,300 1936... 3. $340,804 |/1944...... $49,288,936 
1921. 462, LOST Aan 381,456 |}1945....,. 688,628 
1922. 322,682 OSS diets, ore 432,499 ||1946...... 27,094.1 
1923. 277,060 1939.0... 496,075 ||1947...... 8,021,938 
1924. 246,092 setae 68,586 1]1948...... 5,671,392 
‘can 251,870 104). cae 3,769,619 |/1949...... 615,234 
19: 267,260 1942,..... 14,835,239 |}/1950...... 3,987,914 
1927 265,595 1943..... «| 42,573,034 1/1951 (b)... 6,810,905 


(a) Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in “‘The Budget of the United States 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1920 through 1947 include all Air Force expenditures, Data for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 
and indirect support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
the Air Force for 1950. Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal Year 
1920—Treasury Department, ‘‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the 
Hage ee vgs hee Saas ioe rN els Bespin ah yearly issues of ‘‘The Budget 
oO ne Unite ates Government’’; sca ear —Treasury Department, ‘‘Dai he 
United States Treasury,’’ August 15, 1951. (b) Estimated. ‘ Ag Bear REnL Cn eee 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 
Source: Department of the Army 


ALLIES AXIS 
NA Bs ee male eee 12:500:000 | hey DGaictacs erosive ase bases 54,000 
United States! 2522111 12,300,000 | Iraq. 2/2222 000002 PCA § pevetangenne inci cee = 
United Kingdom...... 5,120,000 | Norway....%....+...: 45,000 | J8PAM..- ee. ee ese eee 6,095,000 
ate Bist tg a 000 Eetonls Bae OV Machate rere pts ERBLY a oie 06's lapels eee iatass 3,750,000 
Yhina (Nationalist). ... 3,800, APU ssi visti oan ater ee : . 
a ATDARIE wok cece 25,000 RumManigy.<..cse pate ie 600,000 
pene <Comrounist) . es Hee TA ae 25,000 | Bulgaria. ... 2... epee 450,000 
PUGS chy iy tisiecs ese ,000, uba.... 20,000 " 
Turkey. ... "* °7350;000 | Colombia 000 | rene ary» speak abate 150,000 
Canada... 780,000 | Venezuela. 15,000 | Finland............... 250,000 
Australia. 680,000 | Uruguay. 5 11,000)} Siam 50.05 se sce 126,500 
Belgium... 650,000 | Paraguay. . os 10,000 Necavit : 
Yugoslavia. 500,000 | Bolivia cs. .. ok eae 10,000 
Netherlands..,.... ‘600,000 | Heuador.. 2.2... ee 3 9,00 NEUTRALS 
MRCOG Sires dials eis we oes 414,000 | Guatemala............ 6,000 
eee ayy), to Gi cs os'e 200.000 | Dominican Republic.... 5,000} Spal. ois sah cae > 850,000 
Philippines.......-..+. ZOO OOO AN SIGS cits avann-n cae ee 4,000 
Angenting. <0... .0..0: 160,000 | Nicaragua //00 00.0... 3,500 | Switzerland....... +++ 650,000 
ew Zealand........,. { 5 
Czechoslovakia........ 150,000 Donate Baie tis Fier Byaes BWedenisicdn.e deine e 350,000 
Union of South Africa. . 140,000 Tibarkicmecee nee ‘ 1/000 Portugal,..sic.. sudo. . 115,000 
70,000 | Luxembourg. . eve See 1,000 Afghanistan........... 92,000 
60,000:| Costa Rica... 2625 500 | Saudi Arabia. ......... 8,000 
*Peak Strength of Army in World War II—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. vb 


Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


oe ~ 
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United States Air Force 
Source: Department of The Air Force 


The Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907)-] struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
as the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, | Air Forces, as RHE had been renamed six months 
U. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer | Previously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 2,846 
and two enlisted men, and it was more than a yeat eee Suited for combat service. But when “the 
before it carried out its first mission in an airplane | A™™9$ Ax arm reached its peak during World 
of its own. When the U, S. entered World War I| Nreraft Sha Cee Mes od nee ty 28 all types of 
(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was | Sha Gin Mec Nie fer Mins cS 
called then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 men, The Air Pores ‘wae, estentished idee aad 
of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese! Armed Services Unification Act (July 26, 1947). 


: USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


|Continen-| Over- a a 
June 30 tal U. S. seas Total June 30 IES pee Total 
40,229 10,936 51,165 296,964 | ki : 
129,767 22,358 152,125 B08 206 *30.001 3088 ; 
091 115,3: 764,415 268,896 118,834 387,730 


649,09 y 
1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 


1,334,958 | 1,037,334 | 2,372,292 Pat tee ree 


317,816 93,461 
28,924 159,427 . 788,381 


MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 


Total 
June 30 Grand* USAF USAFR &| ANG & AFUS & | W t 
: : total (reg.) & RA ORG NG AUS Officers 
PED EES cs save tos oar bsg Biataenirese fetal oie tare 387,730 17,726 27,247 19 1,994 1,23: 
aocn BisZialatanastpaeials nts oleate ice iae Atogy Bee! pees a2 454 2 Or 
Melua gnlonenare stove ray ansettts ; i 55 2, 
igst sietanatind Wb os s/etepeteeatieeais aia 788,381 75,9831 5,149 ne 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 3 | Female iO _ _ $_ —_ 
Total WAF Nurses | WMSC WAC wo Total Male Female 
ES era ia'e' 723 5 542 23 153 10 338,773 | 337,340 1,433 
1949 zo «et 965 260 683 20 2 8 361,496 | 359,149 2,347 
LOB Seti -)< 8 1,525 303 1,143 TO BAlitiady cds 7 354,271 | 350,489 | 3,782 
"LS CVS See 2,728 480 2,155 Wie Weedacel date 7 —| 681,282 | 673,768 7,514 


*Includes all-officers and enlisted. iEstimated. : 
United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Aircraft 

i construc- Public Total of All others 
Fiscal Amount Ship con- tion (in- Modern- Works columns equals cols, 
year expended struction cludes ization (direct) 3,4,5&6 2-7 

é airships) 
1925..,| $323,940,534| $34,021,549) $5,295,957). $212,832) $3,816,774] $43,347,114) $280,593,419 
1930... 375,291,828| 49,872,209 14,385,563} 7,810,995 ,818,912 78,887,681 296,404,147 
1935*. . 440,604,669} 132,312,739 10,347,261) 2,680,064 13,947,176 159,288,041 281,316,628 
1940*.. 885,769,793| 326.454.878|} 24,011,998) 2,364,515) 72,503,150) 425,334,543 460,435,250 
1941*..| 2,257,597,451| 843,954,905) 144,810,091/113,553,346) 361,654,523) 1,463,972,866) 793,624,584 
1942*.,| -8,163,157,579/3,214,709,043) 812,728,914|.......... 975,758,503] 5,003,196,461| 3,159,961,117 
1943*. .|19,356,047,886/6,507,281,597|3,052,026,242).......... 2,337,665,461/11,896,973,301| 7,459,074,585 
1944*~, }25,872,717,527|8, 745,873, 802|3,265,294,513).......... 1,488, 168,628/13,499,336,944/12,373,380,582 
1945*. ,|29,380,421,832|7,228,192,870|3,541,009,589|.......... 1,576,096,921|12,345,299,382/17,035,122,455 
1946*., |14,463,546,874/1,989,531,208) 211,026,138).......... 633,051,074) 2,833,608,421/11,629, 938,430 
1947*..| 5,705,416,415| 557,657,566| 266,703,944).......... 251,823,957| 1,076,185,468)] 4,629,230,948 
1948*,.| 4,296,255,757| 271,964,444] 260,859,546).......... 133,526,058] 666,350,048) 3,629,905,709 
1949*-,| 4,438,238,791] 304,555,683) 333,246,340].......... 84,151,387] 721,953,410) 3,716,285,381 
1950*. .| 4,065,484,778| 281,328,056] 452,723,233|.......... 86,654,932] _ 820,106,221| 3,245,378,557 


*Includes Emergency funds transfered to the Navy for expenditures, does not include defense aid, 
defense housing or UNRRA allocations nor emergency relief funds allotted to the Navy for obligations. 


United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Year—June 30 Officers Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
8,430 488 84,615 1,697 95,230 
9,038 502 85,467 1,883 96,890 
9,783 332 83,343 1,595 

13,162 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
28,421 671 247,417 7;918 284,427 
67,786 1,778 556,477 14,529 640,570 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,7 8,399 2,600,153 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 i 3,380,817 
135,581 834,722 7,515 983,398 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 498,661 
43,460 1,9. 369,121 4,625 419,162 
45,965 2,010 396,242 5,358 449,575 
42,700 1,941: 331,860 5,037 381,538 
67,139 3,374 661,639 4,528 736,680 


Marine Corps Personnel on Active Duty | 
Source: Department of the Navy 
Yr., June 30 |Officers} Ent. oO. C. Total Yr., June 30 |Officers) Enl. oO, Cc, Total 


CALC eee 19,380 ||1945......... 37,067 |432,858 | 4,755 |474,680 
hore Ree ct a ea a 17,260 ||1946... 2.2... 14,158 141,434 |... +... .|155,592 
C1) oe 17819 | 26,545 }oe..0.. 28/364 |/1947.053.0...- TADT? | BATOD | oe eh Ooo 
TOE SOR $3907] 61,020 pec.» 54/359 111948... 1... 6,765 | 76,844 [0.21 ..- 83609 
AGAD EL cared 7/138 |134,804 671 |142,613 ||1949-...,.... el fakes PETTERS TG) ls ls ere 84,471 
1943 21384 1285,323 | 1,816 |308,523 |/1950......... 7954 | 671025 100 i.e. 74.279 


{944 2.2.21.) 32/788 -1435;290 | 7/526 476.604 ||1951 000. 18150 1177,468.|. 0... (492,818 
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“This year (1952), West Point celebrates the one 
hundred axl Genet anniversary of its rousing. 


The theme of the celebration, based 


upon 
vice the Academy has performed for the nation, 
s ‘Furthering Our National Securit; d 


be - 
¢, 2) hopes that the nation will dedicate itself to 
\ ae pinto that graduates have made a way of life, 


‘Duty, Honor, Country’. ‘ 

The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 2,496. Cadets appointed in number and 
from source as follows: 


8 from each State at large........ pete 384 
4 from each Congressional district........... 1,740 
4 from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska). . 8 
6 from the District of Columbia....... Press 6 
4 from natives of Puerto Rico...........--- 4 
2 from the Canal Zone ............. 2 
172 from the United States at largel 172 
180 from among the enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army and of the National Guard, 
number as nearly equal as practicable..... 180 
TROLAM Vioeisien tes odo viaviccle cpascsiacisise sins ae 2,496 


1 Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
dation of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
among the honor graduates of those educational 
institutions designated as ‘‘honor military schools, 
and 40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 
ans who were killed in action or have died, or 
may hereafter die, of wounds or disease contracted 
in line of duty in World War I and II, and 89 upon 
the personal selection of the President. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
from the National Guard) until the day they be- 
come 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
not eligible. Veterans of World War II are eligible 
until the day they become 24 years of age. The 
candidate must never have been married. The 
minimum height requirement is 5 it., 6 in. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and: candidates 
are designated during the year preceding admission, 
For each vacancy from a State or Congres- 
Sional district four candidates may be nomi- 
nated: a principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
nate and third alternate. The selection of these 
candidates is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
resentative who has-the vacancy at his disposal. 

Competitive examinations in the autumn of 1950 
for entrance to the Academy were opened for the 
first time to members of the Army Organized Re- 
serve, the Air Reserve, the National Guard and 
the Air National Guard. Successful candidates to 
be enrolled for the 1951-52 school year. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid medical exam- 
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unfit tor snilltary anti In 
fore piste must s, examination in the 
English, = pu » cO) tion and gros 


mental examination. 
be validated by actual 
and English. 


The course of study is four years, during which . 


time the cadets are under military control. 


ered enough to meet: al n a 
On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and foreign, 
may be commissioned second Heutenants in the 
ieee ciel oe 

o elor science. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner by competent authority. 

The United States Mili Academy opened Ji 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
sag ates | pe since Jan. 20, 1778. 

a 


exceeding four Filipinos 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, under the 
provision of the act of Congress approved 28 May 
1908, as amended. 

The act of 24 June 1938, as amended by the act 
of 26 June 1946, authorizes the President of the 
United States to permit not exceeding 20 persons at 
a time from the Latin American Republics to re- 
ceive instruction at the United States Military 
Academy. Not more than three persons from any 
one of such republics may receive instruction 
under bay of that law at the same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
pen’ to any office or position in the United States 

rmy. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy is 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, USA; the Dean 
of the Academic Bogard is Brig. General Harris 
Jones, USA. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The students of the Naval Academy hold ap- 
pointments as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
the law five midshipmen are allowed for each 
Senator, Representative. Delegate in Congress, and 
the Vice-President; five from the District of 
Columbia; five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
nomination of the Resident.Commissioner; four, 
from the Republic of the Philippine Islands upon 
designation of the President of the United States 
and one from the Canal Zone. In addition, the 
law provides for 75 annually from the United 
States-at-large appointed by the President; 160 
annually from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 
annually from the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve; and 20 annualiy from Honor 
Military Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units, Also, the law provides for a total 
of not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap-~ 
pointed by the President from among the sons of 
members of the land or naval forces (including 
male and female members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and all com- 
ponents thereof) of the United States, who were 
killed in action or have died, or may hereafter 
die, of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or preexisting injury or disease aggra- 
vated, in active service during World War or 
World War II; one midshipman from Puerto Rico, 
who must be a native of that Island; and an act 
of Congress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
that the number of midshipmen authorized by law 
at the United States Naval Academy, be increased 
by such number as may be appointed by the 
President. from the United States at large from 
among the sons of persons who have been or’shall 
hereafter be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 
name of Congress for acts performed while in 
any of the armed forces of the United States. Sub- 
ject to the existence of yacancies and the avail- 
ability of accommodations, the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate for appointment a limited 


number of additional candidates who are recom- 
mended by the Academic Board from among fully 
qualified regularly nominated alternate and com- 
petitive candidates of the same year who were un- 
able to enter because of the appointment of those 
who precede them in order of nomination. An 
additional law authorizes the admission of not 
more than 20 midshipmen from other American 
Republics and the Dominion of Canada with not 
more than 3 from any one Republic nor more than 
3 from Canada. Entrance regulations may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy, Washington 
25, D. C., or United States Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 

There are three separate and distinct methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
—(a) by passing the regular entrance examination; 
(b) by presenting an acceptable secondary schoo 
certificate and passing a substantiating examina- 
tion in mathematics and English only; and (¢) by 
presenting acceptable secondary school and college 
certificates. All candidates are required to take a 

U. S. Naval Academy Aptitude Test.” Only. 
those candidates who receive outright Congres-’ 
sional nominations are permitted to utilize the 
college certificate method of qualifying. 

All candidates, except Filipinos, Canadians, and 
candidates from‘ American Republics, are required 
to be citizens of the United States. Candidates must 
not be less than 17 or more than 22 years of age 
July 1 of the calendar year they enter the 
Academy. 5 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a period 
of four yeats. During the Summer Term the mid- 
shipmen of the three upper classes are divided 
into units assigned for practical instruction in 
shins of the U. S. Fleet or basic aviation training. 

Graduates in all respects qualified are commis- 
sioned as Ensigns in the U. S. Navy and from each 
graduating class a limited number may be com- 


missioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the U. S. Marine 
. Corps, to fill existing vacancies. In addition, at 
the»present time a limited number of the members 
- of graduating classes may be commissioned in the 
U.S. Air Force. Graduates who are commissioned 
shall serve in a probationary status for three years 
from graduation, unless sooner discharged. 
The height of candidates for admission. shall 
not be less than 5 feet, 6 inches; and the mini- 
mum weight shall be 120 pounds. Midshipmen shall 
not marry;.and any midshipman found to be mar- 
ried shall be recommended for discharge. Graduates 
of the Naval Academy while serving under a re- 
yvocable commission in a probationary status may 
oat after graduaton. 
candidate who has passed the required ex- 
. aminations must deposit $100 to cover part of the 
initial outfit and may deposit up to $350. For those 
who deposit only $100 the Government advances a 
loan of $250. The entire $350 is used in part pay- 


The United States Coast Guard serves as the 
federal police force and protector of life and 
_-_ property on the sea and navigable waters of the 
United States. This role includes maintenance 
of more than 37,000 aids to navigation—light- 
houses, buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of 
waters; lifesaving activities; removal of derelicts 
and other menaces to navigation; marine inspec- 
tion; ice-breaking; medical aid to seamen; law 
_ enforcement on the high seas and navigable 
_ waters of the United States and in Alaska; the 
- prevention .of smuggling; patrol of the North 

Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate the tak- 
ing of fur-bearing sea mammals and~—fish; aid 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the 

__ International Ice Patrol to report the amount of 
' iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing the 
North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather sta- 
tions; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of cutters and 
planes and a large-trained personnel, 


The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. A military service constituting a 
branch of the armed forces of the United States at 
all times the Coast Guard operates as a service of 
the Treasury except when operating as a service of 
the Navy. 


Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs. Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28. 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s. duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by. Executive order. This last addition 

_ means that the Service now furthers safety at 
sea through supervision of the construction and 
equipment of terchant. ships and- by exercising 
disciplinary’ conisols over their personnel. 

To meet. wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1951 to about 25,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 34 doctors, 42 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer, 
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ing, textbooks, ete. The $250 loan and the amount 
of initial cost in excess of $350 are repaid by de- 
ductions from the midshipman’s accrued pay. 

Each candidate is required to execute an engage- 
ment with consent of parents or guardian if a 
minor, which obligates him to complete the course 
of instruction at the Naval Academy; to accept, if 
tendered upon sreeue oe an appointment as com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or U, S. Air Force and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 years; in the event of 
acceptance of resignation the Regular service 
or in the event of appointment not being tendered, 
to accept a commission in the Reserve of such 
regular service and not to Seaien prior to the 6th 
anniversary of graduation from the Naval Academy. 
The pay.of a midshipman is $936 a year. 

The Commandant of midshipmen_ is tain 
Robert B. Pirie, U. S. Navy and the Superintend- 
ent of the Naval Academy is Vice Admiral Harry 


ment for the initial outfit of uniforms, other cloth- | W. Hill, U. S. Navy. 


United States Coast Guard 


and 9 nurses, besides 250 physicians serving part 
time. The authorized force of civilian employees 
was 5,616. During the year there were 7,314 original 
enlistments. 


Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951 being limited to former 
members after being demobilized with the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945. 


Training facilities included on June 30, 1951 a 
recruit receiving center at Cape May, N. J., various 
service schools for enlisted men, and the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn., where 
officer candidates receive instruction. 


The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly. Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 


The Coast Guard maintained 37,791 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1951, 33 fixed Loran stations were being op- 
erated by the Coast Guard and 17 Racon sta- 
tions were being operated on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska, The scientific improvements of radio sad 
radar being applied now to peacetime aids have 
names coined from their description, for example: 
ANRAC control station (Aids to Navigation RAdio 
Controlled), which is a radio device to light and 
extinguish electric lights and operate fog signals; 
LORAN radio transmitting station (LOng Range 
Aid Navigation), first used during the war to 
obtain longitude and latitude positions: RACON 
station (RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance 
and bearing—within-120 miles—of an airplane or 
ship from such a beacon. 


The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines 
and submarine cables along the coastline, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. Medium fre- 
quency direction. finder stations, previously oper- 
ated along the coasts haye been discontinued as a 
navigational aid to the public, owing to the use 
generally of shipboard direction finders in con- 
junction with Marine radio-beacons and the 
utilization of Loran and Radar. They have been 
continued, however, at strategic points for search 
and rescue purposes. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander~ Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 


The Academy’s.four-year course embraces engi-.4: 


neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $936 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $250 


to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment. is- required to deposit $200 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast. Guard,. re- 
ceiving the same. pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy. or Marines. 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Services’ 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 2n personnel of the Navy. However, husbands’ fia 


: cel Mary i ete ach Director. The 
entagon, Washington, D. C. 
The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab, 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army Auxili- 
ary Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. It was meant to 
form a nucleus of a corps ready for expansion 
in an emergency, to place women in jobs for 
which they were suited and thus making up for 
recruiting shortages in certain categories. En- 
listment is open to all women between 18 and 
34, imelusive, who are high school te 
citizens of the United States, single, and withou 
dependents. The training program consists of 13 
weeks basic training followed by 8 to 16 weeks of 
specialist training for new recruits. In addition 
to the administrative schools, Leader’s Course, 
and Officer Candidate School, Regular . Army 
schools for technical training are open to Wacs. 
With the exception of combat training, instruction 
for Wacs parallels that for men, 

The first training center was opened at Camp 
Lee, Va., Oct. 1, 1948. \ 

ARMY NURSE CORPS 
REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE 

Col. Ruby F. Bryant, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. ; 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women's 
military services, was established 1901, as a 
component of the Medical Department of the 
Army. Its strength was less than 200 until the 
period of World War I when its peak reached 
91,480; during World War) II it rose to over 
7 


57,000. 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
@ permanent Nurse Corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Regular Army, with permanent 
commissioned rank, second lieutenant to colonel; 
and with an authorized strength in the ratio 
of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of the Regular Army. 
This Act also provided for an Army Nurse Section 
Ya the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Current strength 
8 5,510. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas for nurses without prior military 
service. 

ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Hq. Office of Surgeon General of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, RA, was estab. 1947 as an officer corps 
of the Regular Army, including members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is composed of dieti- 
tians, physical therapists and occupational thera- 
pists. As of Jan. 1, 1952, it had 540 members and 
planned to double the number, 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, 
unmarried and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Surgeon General, and complete a course in 
theix medical specialty. Applicants with academic 
degrees may enroll in clinical training courses of 
the Army Medical Service. In addition to 12- 
month dietetic and physical therapy courses in 
Army. hospitals, the occupational therapy section 
provides 12-month training for those who have 
completed the first year of a two-year graduate 
occupational therapy course of four years of a 
five-year undergraduate course leading to a degree. 
This is counted toward a degree by civilian insti- 
tutions offering either the two-year graduate 
course or the five-year undergraduate course in 
occupational therapy. 

The chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three spe- 
cialist sections are temporary lieutenant colonels. 
Other members range from second lieutenant to 
Major and may be commissioned in the Regular 
Aymy aiter six months satisfactory service as a 
Reserve officer, 


WOMEN IN REGULAR NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE 
Capt. Joy Bright Hancock, Asst. Chief of Women, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., Washing- 
to 


missions nor shall they be fetta eer to duty on* 
ee oe Navy except hospital ships and naval 
Tans) 3 


NURSE CORPS, U.S. N. and U. S. N. RB. 


Capt. Winnie Gibson, NC, USN, director. Bur- 
oh of ier & Surgery, Navy. Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Nutse Corps, U. S. Navy, was_established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce active 
service in emergencies. It authorizes 6 nurses for 
1,000 of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. Peak 
strength of regular and reserve corps reached 
11,086 on active duty in 1945. 

avy Nurses give professional nursing care and 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries at home and abroad, on 
hospital ships and transports, with the 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants for the regular and reserve corps 
must be registered professional nurses who can 
meet the physical, mental, moral and professional 
standards required. Initial appointments in the 
regular corps, made only in the grade of ensign, 
are limited to those between 21 and 28. Appoint- 
ments in the reserve are made in ensign, lieuten- 
ant junior and senior grades depending on exper- 
ience and age, the maximum for appointment 
being 39 years. 

WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 
Col. Mary J. Shelly, Director. Haq. USAF, 
Washington, “D. C. : . 
By a law of 1948 all enlisted women serving 
at Air Force installations were entitled to join 
the U. S. Air Force. ‘Women must be between 
18 and 35, provided those under 21 have consent 
of parents; must be citizens, high school grad- 
uates and have no dependents under 18. Women 
with prior military services (WAC) are eligible 
if their age does not exceed 35 plus the years of 
WAC service completed since 1943. They may 

enlist for 4, 5 or 6 years of active duty. 

Women are needed for a variety of duties, In 
1951 40,000 additional were sought, and an officer 
procurement program was begun. For the latter 
women must be between 24 and 32, have a bache- 
lor’s degree and some civilian experience in order 
to assume administrative duties. Qualified appli- 
cants receive first and second lieutenant com- 
missions in the Air Force Reserve. 

The Officer Candidate School at Lackland Base, 
San Antonio, Texas, begins classes four times a 
year. Candidates must be between 2045 and 2645 
years and when completing the course ‘are com- 
missioned second lieutenants in the Air Force 


Reserve. arg FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Col. Verena M. Zeller, Chief. Office of the ; 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington, D. C. 

AFNC was established 1949 as a division of the 
Air Force Medical Service. When the Korean con- 
flict broke out corps strength was 1,150 and 200 
nurses took up air evacuation duties there. Two 
nurses have received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, one posthumously. The 1453rd Medical - 
Air Evacuation Squadron has been awarded the 
Meritorious Unit Commendation for outstanding 
service from June 27 to Dec. 31, 1950. During 
this period it evacuated 16,604 casualties from 
the Far East to military hospitals+in the U. S. 
The 80lst Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for hero- 
ism following the invasion at Inchon and the 
battle for Seoul. 

Nurses must be citizens between 21 and 45, - 
actively registered in at least one. state and 
graduated from an acceptable nursing school. Most 
xteserve appointments are to the grade of first 
and second lieutenants; some are higher, depend- 
ing on experience. Appointments to the regular 
Air Force are made from Reserve nurses on ex- 
tended duty. They must be 28 and have had active 
duty for at least 6 mos. Officers haye the same 
rank, privileges and promotions as officers in the 
Armed Forces. 

The great majority of all Air Force nurses are 
performing general staff duty. The remainder are 
in air evacuation squadrons as flight nurses, in 
operating room assignments, in administration and 
teaching, in anesthesia, in psychiatric nursing, or 
enrolled in military schools or civilian institutions 
for advanced training. 

Each year a selected number of Regular Air 
Force nurses are offered opportunities to increase 


mn, DAC. 

In 1948 the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve was abolished and all members were 
permitted to join the Regular Navy and the Naval 
Reserve. 

The periods of enlistment’ of women-in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy: All pro- 
visions of the law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Navy are applicabJe to wom- 
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military installations ie this country or overseas. 


AIR FORCE WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL. SPECIALIST CORPS 

Col. Miriam E. Perry, Chief,. Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington, D. C. 
~_ WMSC, USAF, was organized when the USAF 

Médical Service was established in 1949. It is 
an officers corps of dietitians, physical therapists 
and occupational therapists and as of Sept. 1, 
1951, had 110 officers on active duty. The chief 
holds the temporary rank of colonel. 

An_applicant must first be commissioned in 
the United States Air Force Reserve. She may 
request extended active duty and after 6 months 

apply for a commission in the Regular Air Force. 
7 ppointment to a second lieutenancy as a 
dietitian requires a bachelor’s degree from an 
acceptable college or university with a major 
- either in foods and nutrition or in institutional 
Management. Completion of a diatetic intern- 
ship is required for a commission, although 3 
years’ hospital experience may be accepted. Re- 
serve appointments for physical therapists requires 
completion of 3 years in an acceptable college with 
major emphasis on physical education or the bio- 
logical sciences. Applicants must also have com- 
pleted a training course in physical therapy. 
Occupational therapists must have completed a 
minimum of 60 semester hours at a college or 
university and an occupational therapy training 
course. Such education and training will normally 
total 5 years. To be eligible for appointments in 
the Regular Air Force applicants must possess the 
appropriate bachelor’s degree. 
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To apply for a Reserve commission the appli- 
cant must be a female citizen, physically and 
professionally qualified, between 21 and 45 years. 
Applicants’ with dependents under 18 will nor- 
mally not be ordered to extended active duty. 
Applicants for a Regular commission must be 
between 21 and 28 years, physically and 
sionally qualified, single or divorced, and have 
no dependents’ under 18. Queries may be directed 
to the Surgeon General, United States Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attention: Chief, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps. 


Marine 


MARINE CORPS WOMEN MARINES 


Col. Katherine A. Towle, Director. Hq. Marine 
Corps, Navy Dept., Arlington, Va. 

Women Marines, authorized as regulars for the 
first time in 1948, serve at Marine Corps posts and 
stations. throughout the country, including Hq. in 
Washington, D. C., in the Department of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, at various reserve district 
and recruiting headquarters, and at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. They include women members of the or- 
ganized reserve who were ordered into the active 
military service in the Korean emergency, 

Applicants for enlistment must be native-born 
or fully naturalized, at least 18 but not yet 31 
years old, single and have no dependents, gradu- 
ates of a high school or its equivalent, and of 
excellent health and character. Women with 
children under 18 will not) be admitted. 

Recruits receive training at Parris Island, S. C. 
Officers are commissioned from the Women Officers 
Training Class held at Quantico, Va., each sum- 
mer for competent enlisted women and college 
women. 


' The United States Marine Corps 


The first helicopter combat landing in history 
Was made by the U.S. Marine Corps on Sept. 20, 
1951, when a squadron of 10-passenger HRS-1 
Sikorsky helicopters deposited a reinforced com- 
pany of Marines on a Korean mountaintop, with- 
out a casualty. 

t came as the First Marine Division and the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing continued the fight in 
Koréa, which they entered Aug. 7, 1950, as part of 
the United Nations forces. é 

Marine reservists were ordered into the active 
sefvice after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
The Marine Corps began releasing reservists to 
inactive-duty in March, 1951. The policy of send- 
Marines to the United States after combat 


ing 
ety and using trained replacements (rotation) 
continued as conditions permitted. 


The’ Marine Corps, organized as a separate 
service within: the Department of the Navy, is 
headed by a four-star general who serves a four- 
year term as Commandant by appointment of the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. General» Lemuel C, Shepherd, Jr., assumed 
office as Commandant on Jan. 1, 1952. His head- 
quarters are in Washington, D.C. , 

There are two Fleet Marine Forces (Atlantic 
and Pacific), each containing one infantry di- 
yision and one aircraft wing, together with sup- 
porting and service elements. An additional unit, 
the Third Marine Brigade, was organized at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., in the summer of 1951. 

Although the primary mission of Marine ground 


and air forces is for service with the fleet, the 
National Security. Act of 1947 also provides that 
the Marines develop ‘‘in coordination with the 
Army and Air Force, those phases of amphibious 
operations which pertain to the tactics, technique 
and equipment employed by landing forces.’”’ 

Marines also ‘‘perform such other duties as the 
President may direct provided that such additional 
dutieS shall not detract from or interfere with the 
operations for which the Marine Corps is primarily 
organized.’’ 

Enlistees must be native-born or fully naturalized 
citizens, 17 years of age but under 29, or men with 
previous Marine Corps active service not over 31 
when this prior service is deducted from actual 
age. Height limits are 60 to 78 inches. Applicants 
must present evidence of good character and meet 
physical and educational requirements. 

Recruits from: the eastern United States receive 
their initial training at Parris Island, S. C., while 
those enlisting west of the Mississippi go to San 
Diego, Calif. 

Officers are commissioned from the ranks, civil 
life, the U.S. Naval Academy, Naval Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps, and the Collegiate Platoon 
Leaders and Officer Candidate classes. 

Every Marine is encouraged to study for ad- 
vancement. Specialty fields include all those ne- 
cessary to provide highly trained amphibious forces 
and supporting aviation. Marine aviation, with 
the primary mission of close air support, Is trained 
for land and carrier-based operations. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the largest unit of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
Federal Academy: for officer training—has a com- 
plement of 1,000-Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
state in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

On completion ‘of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are éxamined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree and 
commissions as officers in the United States Naval 
Reserve and in the United States Maritime Service. 
Over 9,000 have been graduated from the Cadet 
Corps and its Academy since 1938. 

The course of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
one year as Fourth Classman at the Academy; 
one year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
years as Secona and First Classman at the Acad- 
emy. J 
Appointment of candidates is governed by:a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must ‘possess -a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools: and pass a nation-wide 
competitive examination as well as a rigid U.S. 
Navy. Officer. physical examination,” Examinations 


are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. 

A candidate must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received bythe Supervisor. 
Veterans of the armed services and the merchant 
marine must not be over 24 years of age. A can- 
didate must be of good moral character, of sound 
constitution and not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or 
more than 6 feet 4 inches in height. Candidates 
must have a minimum vision of 20/20 in each eye 
without glasses. : 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, Off. of Mar. Trg. 
Mar. Adm. U. S. Dept. of Comm., Washington 25, 


D..C: 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., formerly 
the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is situated on 
the north shore of Long Island near the confiu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
covers 65 acres, 

Under federal legislation the Academy is 
authorized to receive 50. Filipinos, and not more 
than 12 candidates each year from Latin American 
Republics, for the full four-year course. 

The Superintendent..of the-Academy is Rear 


Admiral -Gordon. MeLintock,..U.S,M.S 
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ARMY AND AIR "FORCE ya | 
Total dead and wounded of 
; Battle ian oe ae aaer Ses! ; 1941, 
DERE icm te ee 
Total who served. .......0---++ 5+ e+e 10,420,000 


Ses of osee ee perenne = 
ar) orce serving fr 
Hea, 1. iga), through Aug. 31, 1945) 


ee pnd Other bevels... 207008 


(Excludes Epa anty 69,000 non- 
battle deaths of U. S. army, includ- 
ing army air force from Dec. 1, 1941, 
through Dec. 31, 1945) 


Wounded in action..........--+.-+-: 139,703 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Tot 
pohliieed | Kittea and 
Forces Died 


Pri MERE 


} 
Wounded ‘otal Per | 
. and Missing Casualties cent . 


Casualties 


Wotals...ss.se. es 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 


sh 1,773,700 eine 058 


1,152,800 
2,200,000 


800,000 1,200,000 ar 000 +200, 
2,850,000 325,000 250,000 
1,200,000 87,500 182: 390 102 


15,404,477 
37,508,686 


World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of July 1, 1951 


Source: Treasury Department 
Interest post Interest accrued 


Total.....s-++..+| 22,850,000 3,386,200 


8,388,448 3,629,829 
Grand total..' 65,038,810 8,538,315 


21,219,452 7,750,919 


poned and pay- | and unpaid un- 
Total Principal able under der funding and 

Country Indebtedness Unpaid moratoripm moratorium 

agreements agreements 

Funded debts: ; 3 5 
BECTON lortrchlin «= 553,475,077.60 400,680,000.00 3,750,000.00 149,045, Wh 60 
Cacchoslovakia oy aRGAIA 202'597,250.98 165,247; 10819021. gumcentee ee ee 37/356, 142.08 
py, CSE ae 27,93 26, 880.81 16,466,012.87 492,360.20 10 "968'507. 74 
Ly TUES Cl Sa eee ae aR 594,568.90 7,150,872.76 443° Cit] Ce ee eA eee eer} 
PBDOR chris «sissy am 5,088,171, 426. 89 3,863,650,000.00 38,636,500.00 1,185,884,976.89 
Germany. ........ nt 26/024'539.59 25,980 480306: Ih. soo gokart ‘ ,058.93 
Great Britain,.......- 7,327, 050° 301 93 4,368,000,000.00 131,520,000.00 2,827,539,301.93 
ac 3' 5,10 31,516,000.00 449'080.00 ,523,495.10 
8,560 57,0 5 1,173,526,27 
2,506,125.00 81,194,034.34 
89.76 4,464, 
: 4, 197,682, 185,930.46 3,973,932.48 
PESLEREIA Oh gta Sycvas ns “+e 349,491,544.20 206 057,000.00 6,161,835.00 137,272,709.20 
PRATTOSINIE ss ory wa y's bra 85,787,936.01 63,860; 580543 hit ivecas ncele sentcas ates 21,927,375.58) 
Wiigoslayia........... 65,245,468.78 61'625:000,00. ‘| +. Hi ecks ves 3 ; 3,620,468. 78. ¢ 
AG Sea eae 15,886,509,772 13 | 11,230,112,741.82 184,408,589.31 | 4,471,988,441.00 
Unfunded debts: 

30,979,054.55 | AL Q59OLT AG he ccc cceihaiaee oo ; 19,019,137. 
eee eer 805,860}627-10 T92;601,207-3%) te cate sue Swank 313/258,329. 8 
SS) 536,838, 681.65 204,561,214.86 |... 2s.s sven ee 332,277,466.79 
Grand total....... 16,423,348,453.78 | 11,434,673,956.68 184,408,589.31 4,804,265,907.79 


Indebtedness of Germany to the U. S. on account of costs of Army of Occupation and awards 
Settlement of. War Claims Act of 1928, as amended, not shown in above statement. uaa 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Union Army, according to records. in the office.’ Confederate Army, estimated, no. official records 
of the Adjutant General of the War Department in-| in. the office of the Adjutant General of the War 
Washington—killed or died of .wounds, -110,070|: Department. in -Washington—killed in battle, 52,-— 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died.of disease 224,- | 954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, ~ 
586: (2,795 officers, 221,791 -men)s: other deaths, . 21,570 th ,246: officers, 20, 324 men); died of disease. 
24,872 (424 officers, 24;448- men). “Totals, 359,528 | 59.297 (1,294 officers, 68,003 men): Totals, 133,788. - 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men). (4, 626 officers, 129,159 men). 
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The Selective Service Act of 1948 was enacted by 
Congress, approved June 24, 1948, as an imperative 


~ defense measure at the request of President Tru- 


man. Major General Lewis B. Hershey, who had 
been wartime director, was appointed Director of 


» Selective Service. The Selective Training and Sery- 


ice Act of 1940 had expired March 31, 1947. 
The 1948 Act was extended July 9, 1950, for a 
period of one year, with two amendments. 


One amendment gives the President authority to 
call into active service without their consent any 
or all members and units of any or all reserve com- 


“ponents of the armed forces. 


The other amendment makes provision for pay- 
ment of employees of local and appeal boards at 
the wage rate prevailing where they work. 


An Act approved June 19, 1951 (Public Law 51, 
82nd Congress), is in actuality an amended ‘Se- 
lective. Service Act of 1948. As it provides for a 
commission to study and report to Congress on a 
Universal Military Training program for men 18 
to 19, however, it-is titled ‘(Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.’ The act extends Selec- 
tive Service indefinitely, but fixes July 1, 1955 as 
the deadline for induction of men into the Armed 
Forces, except those deferred by regulation. The 
U.M.T. Commission was appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate on June 29, 1951. The 
law stipulates that the Commission’s report be in 
the hands of Congress within four months from 
date of confirmation and that no U.M.T. program 
can be made effective until Congress has acted and 
the President has approved. Other amendments: 


Lowering draft liability age from 19 to 26, to 
1844 to 26; : 

Extending period of service from 21 to 24 months, 
with» a maximum reserve obligation of 6 years; 

Lowering physical and mental standards; 

Extending until July 1, 1953 presidential au- 
thority to extend enlistments in the regular and 
reserve components, but individually not more than 
once; 

Providing that registrants deferred because of 
conscientious objection must perform civilian work 
contributing to the national health, safety or in- 
terest for 24 months; 

Limiting the strength of the Armed Forces to 5 
million and suspending the 2 percent numerical 
limitation on women in the Armed Forces until 
July 31, 1954. 

The President, on July 7, 1950, authorized use 
ef Selective Service to bring the armed forces up 
to strength. The first call was for 20,000 men, to 
be delivered in September, 1950. This was later 
boosted to 50,000. Subsequent calls brought the 
total through October, 1951 to 770,000—18,000 to 
go to the Marines. Future monthly calls were to 
continue at the same or a higher rate. A 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies State Directors of the 
numbers apportioned to their states on the basis 
of those classified 1-A—that is, those available for 
service. In accordance with the policy of decen- 
tralization governing administration of Selective 
Service, inquiries concerning numbers of men al- 
located to an individual state are referred to the 
State Director for that state, as are all inquiries 
concerning state administration. . 

Selective Service has no means of predicting what 
future calls may be levied on it. It is responsible 
for the process by which men between the ages of 
1815 and 26 are made available for service or de- 
ferred. 

The armed. forces—not Selective Service—set 
physical and mentai standards and conduct physi- 
cal examinations. °* ‘ 

Approximately 340,000 college students took the 
Selective Service college qualification test in May, 
June and July of 1951 at some 1000 testing centers 
throughout the Nation. Scores of registrants tak- 
ing the test, together with class standings, are 
used by local boards for guidance in determining 
the registrants’ qualifications for occupational de- 
ferment as students. Local Board autonomy is not 


* affected, as the local boards are not under com- 


pulsion to use either the scores or the class stand- 
ing as criteria. : 

A summary of the most important provisions of 
the 1951 Act, not outlined above follows: 

The purpose of the Actis to help meet the im- 
mediate requirements of the Armed Forces and to 
build up the Reserve components. Sen 

All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United States are required to register on dates 
proclaimed by the President, with few exceptions. 
These exceptions include men on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under 
specified conditions, some aliens, - 


Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System 


EXEMPTIONS 


The Act provides’ for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son of 
families who lost one or more sons or daughters 
in the war; ministers, ministerial students all 
under specified conditions. It provides no exemp- 
tion for former members of the Merchant Marine, 
as such. It defers members of organized units of 
Reserve components who-were members of such 
units.and meeting drill requirements before and 
subsequent to February 1, 1951; certain members of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps and other des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Defense, and certain 
designated public officials during their terms of 
office. Deferment of married men with children 
is provided for. 


High school students may not be drafted before 
graduation, or until they reach age 20, if their 
scholastic record is satisfactory. Students savtis- 
factorily pursuing a full-time course at a college. 
university, or similar institution of learning may 
not be drafted until the end of their academic 
year, but may receive only one such deferment. 


Exemptions and deferments continue only so long 
as the cause for them remains. There are no so- 
called ‘‘blanket’’ or ‘‘group’’ deferments. The in- 
dividual’s status with respect to his activity or 
employment, as determined by the local board, is 
the goyerning consideration. 


The induction program provides for the calling 
of registrants who are available for service in the 
sequence of their birth day, beginning with men 
in the 25-year-old bracket and working down into 
the lower age brackets. 


Reemployment rights for draftees are substan- 
tially the same as under the 1940 and 1948 Selec- 
tive Service Act, with administration under the 
Department of Labor. G 


ORGANIZATION OF SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System is composed of a 
national headquarters at 1712 G Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; State headquarters in each 
State; and headquarters similarly organized and 
with the similar functions in New York City, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawail, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal 
Zone—a total of 56. Approximately 40,000 local 
draft boards are functioning, one in’ each county, 
except in sparsely populated areas, and, in popu- 
lous urban areas, one for each 100,000 population. 
Each board is composed of three or more mem- 
bers, all civilians: 


_ One or more boards of appeal are in operation 
in each judicial district within each State and 
Territory, and in New York City, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal Zone. 


Questionnaires are sent to registrants soon after 
registration. The questionnaires ask facts which 
help the local boards in their classification work. 
The boards also take into consideration informa- 
tion from employers, dependents and other sources. 
The registrant does not appear personally before 
the board except when he reports for physical ex- 
amination or induction unless he requests a per- 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in person, 
additional information affecting his status, 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of five classes, each of which is divided into 
subclasses. The classes—not including the sub- 
classes—are as follows: 


Class I-A: Available for military service. (Class 
A subclasses include members of the Armed Forces, 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic, Survey or 
the Public Health Service; members of reserve 
components meeting specified requirements and 
a qualified students taking military train- 
ing. : 

Class II; Deferred because of occupational status. 

Class III: Deferred because of dependency. 


Class IV: Deferred specifically by law or because 
unfit for military service. 


Class V: Over the age of liability for military 
service. 


As was true in the World War II operation, the 
number of unpaid workers exceeded fi many times 
the number of paid workers. Working without 
compensation near the end of the year were ap- 
proximately 40,000 persons, the majority of whom 
are local board members, charged with the respon- 
sibility of registration and classification of men 
between the ages of 18 and 26, and keeping their 
classifications up -to date as their status changed, 
and other duties including actual delivery of men 
to the armed forces, first for preinduction, mental 
and physical examinations, and then for induction, 
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Ex-servicemen and women, with their families, 
now constitute about one-third of the nation’s 
roan. For many of them VA operates the 
argest chain of hospitals in the United States; 
one of the largest mutual life insurance projects; 
@ mass education and training program, a multi- 
billion dollar loan guaranty program, and a pen- 
sion and compensation program that provides fi- 
nancial aid. To make s possible VA maintains 
several hundred offices, hospitals and homes in 
the country and offices in Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Republic. The Foreign Service of the 
Department of State cooperates with VA in bring- 
ing certain benefits to veterans in foreign lands. 
Following are its major services: 


GI BILL TRAINING 


Public Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended (the 
GI Bill) provides education and training at Gov- 
ernment expense. Veterans in any type of training 
except correspondence school courses, may be eligi- 
ble to receive subsistence allowances. Maximum 
allowances for those in full-time classroom courses 
are $75 a month, without dependents; $105, with 
one dependent, and $120 with more than one de- 
pendent. Maximums for on-the-job trainees are 
$65 a month, without dependents, and $90, with 
one or more dependents. 2 

The Congress set July 25, 1947 as the end of 
World War II for GI Bill purposes. Veterans dis- 
charged before that date had until July 25, 1951 to 
begin education or training, whereas those few 
discharged after July 25, 1947 still have four years 
from the, date of their discharge to start. All 
training for both groups is to end July 25, 1956. 

One exception to the 1951 cut-off date and to 
the 1956 ending date includes those who enlisted 
or re-enlisted between Oct. 6, 1945 and Oct. 5, 
1946 under the Voluntary Recruitment Act. They 
have 4 years from the end of their first enlistment 

eriod to begin education or training and 9 years 
rom the same date in which to complete’ their 
courses. d 

VA has made some administrative exceptions to 
the July 25, 1951 cut-off date under the regula- 
tions which stipulate that a veterah actually must 
be in training by that time except for reasons be- 
yond his control. These exceptions are: | 

(1) Veterans who interrupted ‘GI Bill studies and 
later were called back to military service. They 
will be permitted to continue training after dis- 
euezer even though they get out after the cut-off 

ate. 

(2) Veterans who completed pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-osteopath or pre-veterinary training 
under the GI Bill, but have not gained admission 
to medical, dental, osteopath or veterinary schools. 
They will be permitted to start advanced training 
whenever an accredited school has room for them, 
even if it is after the cut-off date. 

(3) Veteran-teachers who take GI Bill courses 
during succeeding summer yacations, They may 
continue to do so after the cut-off date, providing 
their study leads to a degree, they are continuously 
employed as school teachers the rest off the year, 
and do not skip any summer sessions. 

By the July 25, 1951 cut-off date, approximately 
7,600,000 veterans, or nearly one-half of those 
who served during World War II, had received GI 
Bill education or training since start of the pro- 
gram in 1944, Of these, 2,200,000 had gone to col- 
lege; 3,300,000, to schools below the college level; 
1,400,000 had taken on-the-job training, and 700,- 
000 had studied under the institutional on-the- 
farm training program. The total cost of the GI 
Bill training program to that date was approxi- 
mately $12.6 billion. 


TRAINING FOR THE DISABLED 


Two laws provide training for the disabled. One 
applies to veterans disabled as the result of World 
War. II service, and the other to those disabled in 
service since June 27, 1950, the start of the Korean 
campaign. 

Under the first, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, eligible World War II veterans, with service- 
connected disabilities in need of vocational train- 
ing. may train in schools, on-the-job or on-the- 

arm. 

Before a disabled veteran starts training under 
this law, he will be interviewed by trained VA 
counselors and possibly given a series of aptitude 
tests to determine training needed. 
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Another provision of the GI Bill calls for the 
guaranty or insurance of loans made mainly by 
private lenders to World War Ii veterans who de- 
sire to buy or build homes, purchase farms or farm 
equipment, or go into business. : 

Amount of VA’s guarantee on a farm or business 
loan may not exceed 50% of the loan, or a maxi- 
mum of $4,000 on real estate and $2,000 on non- 
real estate loans. ’ = 

The Housing Act of 1950 raised the maximum 
guaranty on a GI home loan from 50 to 60% of 
the loan and the maximum guaranty from $4,000 
to $7,500, but only for veterans who Had previ- 
ously used none of their guaranty entitlement. 

The new Defense Housing Act of 1951, approved 
Sept. 1, 1951, grants to most Werld War IT 
veterans who used all or part of their guaranty 
rights difference between what they used and 
$7,500 for homes only. However, if the veteran 
obtained a home loan after Apr. 20, 1950, no 
additional guaranty is provided under the 1951 Act. 

The 1951 Act also reduces substantially the 
minimum down payment required on homes priced 
up to $12,000, and revives the direct Government 
loan program for veterans in areas where 4% 
mortgage financing is not available from private 
sources. The 4% gratuity payable by VA for 
credit against a loan still may not exceed a total 
of $160 for all GI loans the veteran gets. 

Another effect of the 1951 Act is to extend the 
term for repayment to a maximum of 25 years on 
loans of $12,000 or less, Previously, a 25-year ma- 
turity was allowable only for homes priced from 
$7,000 downward. In special cases, as under the 
old law, VA may authorize maturities up to 30 
years where the veteran cannot otherwise meet 
the required monthly payments. 

Two other provisions of the 1950 Housing Act 
still prevail. One extends eligibility for home 
loans to unremarried widows of deceased veterans 
who died in service or from service-connected 
causes after discharge. The other authorizes VA, 
in certain circumstances, to restore the loan guar- 
anty rights of veterans who used their entitlement 
to buy property which later was taken from. them 
through condemnation, was destroyed by fire or 
other natural causes, or which they had to give up 
for other reasons, such as illness or employment. 

By Aug. 1, 1951, VA had approved 2,717,154 GI 
loans amounting to $15.9 billion, of which VA had 
guaranteed or insured $8.1 billion, More than 90% 
of the loans, or 2,510,824, were for homes. Farm 
loans numbered 61,546, and business loans, 144,784. 

Veterans have made an excellent record of 
meeting their GI loan obligations. By July 25, 
1951, more than 276,000 loans had been repaid in 
full, totaling nearly $1,2 billion. By the same date, 
VA had paid claims on only 21,802 defaulted 
loans, amounting to nearly $23,400,000, which is 
subject to further recovery from the liquidation of 
tangible security. 

The deadline for applying for GI loans is July 
25, 1957 for all veterans except those who enlisted 
or re-enlisted under the Voluntary Recruitment 
Act of 1945. These veterans have 10 years from 
the termination. of their enlistment in which to 


apply. READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


A third major GI Bill benefit provides read- 
justment allowances for unemployed, partially em« 
ployed and self-employed veterans of World War 


requires that the - 
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Il, But this benefit came to an end for most 
veterans on July 25, 1949. 

Two Ee gecs of veterans still are: eligible for 
this benefit. Those who served a 


’ whichever is the earlier) in which to claim the 


benefit. 

By the end of July, 1951, a total of nearly 9,000,- 
000 veterans had received readjustment allowances 
in the amount of $3.8 billion, 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


On Aug. 1, 1951, VA was operating a network of. 


151 hospitals for the treatment of iJl and disabled 
veterans. In addition, beds in civil, state and 
other Federal hospitals are being used for veterans 
on a contract or agreement basis. 

A $750,000,000 VA hospital construction program 
is under way. It will result in 66 modern hospitals 
with a total of 37,000 beds. By Aug. 1 34 new 
hospitals had been completed; 26 were under con- 
struction; 4 were being designed and 2 were not 
yet in the design stage. There were 104,000 pa- 
tients in VA and non-VA_ hospitals. on Aug. 1, 
1951. More than half, or 53,000, were neuropsy- 
chiatric patients; 15,200 were tubercular cases, and 


_the remainder medical and surgical cases. 


Veterans of all wars are entitled to VA hospital 
eare under the following priority system: (1) 
emergency cases; (2) those suffering from injuries 
or diseases incurred in or aggravated by war-time 
service; (3) those who state under oath that the; 
are unable to pay hospital charges for treatmen 
of nonservice-connected disabilities’ or illnesses. 
These veterans, if not emergency cases, must wait 
until a bed is available. 

Veterans who served anywhere in the world since 
June 27, 1950, are entitled to VA hospitalization 
under the same priority system. But those who 
had only peacetime service before June 27, 1950 
are entitled to VA hospitalization only for service- 
connected disabilities or for emergency care. 


DOMICILIARY CARE 
Domiciliary care is available in 16 VA homes for 


- eligible veterans who have a chronic condition, in- 


capacitating them from earning a living but who 


z require minimal medical attention. Eligible vet- 


“those on active duty more 


erans are those with wartime service, those who 
served since June 27, 1950, and peacetime veterans 
with service-connected disabilities for which they 
are receiving compensation. More than 16,600 
veterans were in VA homes on August 1, 1951. 


INSURANCE 


The Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951 set up 
an entirely new type of Government life insurance 
for. military personnel, veterans and their bene- 
ficiaries. It also changed the two prevailing types 
of Government life insurance in many ways. 

Under the new law, those in active military 
Service on and after June 27, 1950, and certain 
other groups are automatically covered without 
cost against death in, active service for $10,000, 
less any other Government life insurance they 
might have at that time. This free indemnity 
lasts for 120-days after separation from-service for 
than. 30 days. The 
$10,000 death indemnity must be paid im 120 equal 
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monthly installments only to the surviving spouse, 
etl or children, parent or parents, brother or 
sister. 

The law further provides that upon separation 
from service, a veteran may apply for certain 
specified types of insurance, which he may retain 
so_long as he pays the low-cost premiums. 

Except for the conditions stipulated by the Act, 
the law ends the issuance of new National Service 
Life Insurance and U, S. Government Life Insur- 
ance. Those in service with NSLI or USGLI, may 
retain this insurance under waiver of the total 
premium for term policies-and a partial waiver of 
premium for permanent plan policies. 

Veterans not in active service who have permit- 
ted their term NSLI or USGLI policies to expire 
without renewing or converting them are no long- 
er entitled to Government life insurance as vet- 
erans under the new law. But if their term poli- 
cies are merely in a state of lapse, as distinguished 
from expiration, they may reinstate them. Per- 
manent plan NSLI or USGLI policies on which 
premiums have not been paid may be reinstated 
as in the past. 

p to Aug. 1, 1951, VA had received more than 
700 claims for the free death indemnity and had 
begun to make monthly indemnity payments to 
the legal beneficiaries in 550 death cases. 

VA also continues to administer NSLI and USGLI 
The number of NSLI policies in force on July 1, 
1951 was estimated at 17,225,000, totaling $50.2 
billion. The number of USGLI policies in foree 
on the same date was 470,257, totaling $2 billion. 


PENSION AND COMPENSATION 


Compensation is payable to veterans with serv- 
peeeayar Aer disabilities at wartime and peacetime 
rates. 

Monthly wartime rates range from $15 to $150, 
depending upon the degree of disability, plus sta- 
tutory awards for amputations, blindness, etc., 
which may bring total payments to a maximum of 
$360 a month. Additional amounts may be paid 
for dependents of veterans 50% or more disabled. 
Peacetime rates are 80% of these sums. Veterans 
disabled due to service since June 27, 1950 are en- 
titled to wartime rates. 

Pensions are payable to veterans of either World 
War and to those who served since June 27, 1950 
under the following basic conditions: (1) the vet- 
eran must be totally and permanently disabled for 
reasons not traceable to service in the armed 
forces, and (2) his income must not exceed $1,000 
a year if he is single, or $2,500 if he is married or 
has a minor child. 

The monthly pension rate is $60, which is in- 
creased to $72 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. 

Widows, children and dependent parents of de- 
ceased veterans may qualify for death compensa- 
tion; but only widows and children, for deatn 
pension. On Aug. 1, 1951,.a total of 3,060,116 
veterans and dependents of deceased veterans 
were on VA’s compensation and pension rolls. Of 
this number, approximately 9,890 veterans and de- 
pendents of deceased derive from the Korean con- 
flict, and almost 4,000 additional applications are 
being adjudicated. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


In addition to the functions already described, 
VA is charged with administering other benefits. 
Among them are a guardianship service, a pro- 
gram to provide housing grants to certain seri- 
ously disabled veterans, burial benefits, and a con- 
tact service to advise veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries of their rights and benefits. 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 


, Source: Veterans Administration 
Livin Deceased Living |Deceased 

Year scterant veteran | Total | Total Dis-|| Year | veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 
(Fis’1) cases cases cases |bursement)]| (Fis’l)| cases cases cases bursement 
6 3 71944 | 106,093,850||1936 600.562 251.470 852,032 398.092, 478 
...| 415,654 | 122,290 | 537,9. 06,093,8. se y F 103% 992,47 
1800., 752,510 | 241,019 | 993.529 | 138,462,130}/1937.,.| 598,510 | 243,427 841,937 396,030,052 
1905...| 717.761 | 280,680 | 998,441 | 141,142.861111938,,.| 600,848 | 236,105 | 836,953 402,768,696 
1910.. 02,622 | 318,461 | 921,08. 159.974,056}/1939...| 602,757 | 239,674 842,431 416,703,868 
1915..| 437,723 | 310,4 748,147 | 165,518,266)/1940...} 610,122 39,1 849,298 429,138,465 
1920.<| 419,62 349,916 | 769,543 | 316 418,029//1941...] 618,926 | 237,515 | 856,441 433,113,953 
1925... 15 333,609 | 790,139 46,748,069|/1942...| 623,659 | 236,035 | 859,694 431,283,710 
1926. 472.623 | 334,465 ‘| 807,088 72,281,487}|1943.,.| 621,572 | 238,508 | 860,080 442,360,320 
1927...| 489,805 | 326,575 | 816,380 3,629,677|/1944...| 813,469 | 253,451 |1,066,920 494,364,393 
1928...| 516,566 | 317,795 | 834,364 | 410,765,338//1945...|1,144,088 | 369,498 |1,513,586 732,535,302 
1929, 525.961 | 306,003 | 831,964 | 418,820,642//1946.. .|2,130,353-| 501,628 )2,631,981 |1,215,688,137 
1930. §42,6 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808]|1947.../2,354,297 -| 566,468 2,920,765 |1,731,972,783 
1931 790,782 | 289,205 |1,079,987] 488,388,942//1948.. ./2,315,039 | 603,286 |2,918,325 1,820,685 ,358 
1932. 994,351} 283,695 |1,278,046| 545,776, 761|| 1949. . ,|2,313,545 635,588 |2,949,133 |1,891,283,111 
1933. 7918 | 272,749 1,270,667] 550,559,342)/1950-; .|2,368,238 658;123 {3,026,361 |2,009,/462,298 
1934.; .| 581,225 | 257,630 } ,855| 321,376,786||1951., 2,373,577 | 682,601 |3,056, 178 2,035,987 , 965 
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U. S. Army, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Generals of the canis: 


adley, Omar N. (*). 2... ereeee ees pt 18, 1950 
bncanener Dwight Deo. eee eee Dec. 20, 1944 

acArthur, Douglas.......--+-++: Dee, 18, 1944 
Marshall, George C.......--2.-:-- Dec. 16, 
(*) Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Generals 
rk, Mark W......-..-+- Mar. 10, 1945 

‘oliins, J. Lawton (*). .Jan. 24,- 1948 
Gruenther, Alfred M. VAug. 1, 1951 
Handy, Thomas T. .Mar. 13, 1946 
Hu 2 OE ..July 30, 1951 
Ridgway, Matthew B .May 11, 1951 
Smith, Walter B........--++++--+- July 1, 1951 
Yan Fleet, James A........----+:- July 31, 1951 
(*)Chief of Staff 

Lieutenant Generals 

Almond, Edward M........-----++ Feb. 12, 1951 
Aurand, Henry S........-.----+++ Jan. 22, 1948 
Bolte, Charles L..........---s+8> Feb. 13, 1951 
Brooks, Edward H...........--+-- Mar. 18, 1949 
Bruce, Antirew D..........-.-++++ July 30, 1951 
IG SRTRNOLG TR cece ove sine ok hae tne = July 25, 1949 
Chamberlain, Stephen J........-.-- Jan. 21, 1948 
Goulter, John B.......-.+.----+: Feb. 15, 1951 
Crittenberger, Willis D...... June 3, 1945 
Eddy, Manton S..........-- Jan. 20, 1948 
Gerow, Leonard T. (Ret.). .Aug. 30, 194 
Hickey, Doyle O....... June 1, 1951 
Hodge, John R.:.. June 6, 1945 
Hoge, William M .May 31, 1951 
Irwin, Stafford LeR ..Oct. 15, 1950 
Keyes, Geoffrey (Ret .. Apr. 17, 1945 
Larkin, Thomas B........--.--++: Mar. 21, 1949 
Leonard, John W......-...---+-:- Feb: 10, 1951 
Mates, LEROY... =... eee eee ee eee June 5, 1945 
McAuliffe, Anthony C............> Aug. 1, 1951 
McLain, Raymond S.........--+-- June 6, 1945 
Milburn, Frank W......-+--sseees Feb. 8, 1951 
Morris, William H. H., Jr......--+- Oct. I, 1949 
PAGO WIS Alcs hse gos Cee cis oak bs July 31, 1951 
Swing, Joseph M..........-.+-++-- Feb, 9, 1951 
Taylor, Maxwell D........-.-+++05 July 29, 1951 


Major Generals. 


Allen, Leven C.; Allen, Roderick R.; Andrus, 
Clift; Armstrong, George E.; Arnold, William H.; 
Back, George Irving; Barr, David G.; Beasley, Rex 
W.; Beiderlinden, William A; Beightler, Robert 
S.; Bergin, William E.; Bolling Alexander R.; 
Bradford, William B.; Bradley, Joseph S.; Brad- 
shaw, Aaron, Jr.; Brannon, Ernest M.; Bryan, 
Blackshear M.; Bullene, Egbert F.; Burress, With- 
ers A.; Bush, Kenneth B.; Byers, Clovis E.;-Can- 
ine, Ralph J.; Chase, William C.; Christiansen, 
James G.; Christmas, John K.; Church, John ae 
Glarke, Bruce C.; Clarkson, Percy W.; Collier, 
John H.; Collins, Harry J.; Craig, Louis A.; 


ee ee et 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Chief of Staff 


Vandenberg, Hoyt S........----+6> Apr. 30, 1948 
Generals 
Cannon, John K... 1. eee eee eee Oct. 29, 1951 
Chidlaw, Benjamin W.........+6055 Oct, 29, 1951 
LeMay, Curtis B..... 2... eee eee Oct. 29, 1951 
MeNarney, Joseph T ae . 7, 1945 
Twinin’, Nathan F,.........-- 10, 1950 
Vandenberg, Hoyt 8 1, 1947 
Lieutenant Generals 

Cook, ‘Orval BR... 00. oes vee eee ee July 28, 1951 
Craig, Howard A... ... 0... s eee eee Oct. . 1, 1947 
Edwards, Idwal H.........-.:++ +0 Oct. 1, 1947 
Harmon, Hubert R..,......---. Feb. 19, 1948 
Harper, Robert W,..........- Apr. 11, 1951 
Kepner, William E....... June 14, 1950 
Kuter, Laurence S.. Apr. ‘11, 1951 
Norstad, Lauris.., . Oct. 1, 1947 
Partridge, Barle E Apr. 11, 1951 
Rawlings, Edwin W. ¥ 1 
Stone, Charles B., III. 8 
Stratemeyer, George E 

Weyland, Otto P...... 


White, Thomas D...........s..0506 


Major Generals 


Acheson, George R.; Anderson, Edward - W.; 


Anderson, Samuel E.; Ankenbrandt,' Francis L.; 


Cunningham, Julian ~ 


Cramer, Kenneth F. (n.g.); 
William F 


W.; Dahlquist, John E.; Dean, 


ing in action): Decker, George H.; Denit, Guy B.; 
Divine, John M.; Duff, Robinson E.; es, Wil- 
liam W.; Eberle, George L.; Eddleman. “+ 


(res.); Ferenbaugh, Claude B.; Fleming, Raymond 
H. (n'g.); Ford, Elbert L.; Fox, Alonzo P.; Freder- 
ick, Robert T.; Gaines, Arthur R.; Garvin, Crump; 
Gavin, James M.; Gay, Hobart R.; Graham, Roy 
CG. L.; Gross, Charles P. (ret.); Grow Robert WwW. 
Halsey, Milton B.; Hi ‘Arthur M.; 

iliam K ; 


Herren, 
Hickey, Thomas F.j 
Henry I.; Horkan, George A.; Hu son, 
H. (n.g.); Hume, ar E.; Irvine, 
Frederick A.; 
Jones, 


Cc. (et.); Middleswart, 

i = if Miley, William M.; Milton, Hugh M, 
(res.); Montague, Robert M.; Moore, James E.; 
Mueller, Paul J.; Muller, Walter J.; Mullins, 
Charles L. Jr.; Nichols, Kenneth D.; Noce, Daniel, 
Edward A.; O’Daniel, 


L.; White, Isaac D.; 

Whitlock, Lester J.; Woodruff, Roscoe B.; Wy- 

a eae G.} Young, Robert N.; Zimmerman, 
a 


Armstrong, Frank A. Jr.; Armstrong, Harry G, 
(MC); Asensio,, Manuel J.; Atkinson, Joseph H.; 
Barcus, Glenn O.} Barker, John DeF,; Barnes, 
Earl W.; Beau, Lucas V.; Bertrandias, Victor E.; 
Boatner, Bryant L.; Borum, Fred S,;. Bradley, 
Mark E. Jr?; Brandt, Carl A.; Brentnall, Samue 
R.; Briggs, James E.; Burns, Robert W.; Cabell, 
Charles P.; Carpenter,-Charles I.; Cafroll, Frank~ 
lin O.; Carroll, Joseph F.; ‘Carter "Warren RR); 
Chapman, Thomas H.; Craigie. Laurence GC,; 
Crawford, Alden R.; Dent, Frederick R. Jr.; Dillon, 
Joseph V.; Douglas, Robert W, Jr.; Eckert, William 
D.; Eubank, Eugene L.;- Everest; Frank F.; Far- 
thing, William E.; Finch, George G,; Gardner, 
Grandison; Graham, Wallace H.; Griswold, Francis 
H,; Hale, Willis H.; Hall; William E.; Hanley, 
Thomas J. Jr.; Harbold, Norris B.; Harmon, Regi- 
nald C.; Haynes, Caleb V.; Hoag, Earl S.; Irvine, 
Clarence §.; Jones, Julius W.; Johnson, Harry 
A.; Johnson, Leon W,; Kennebeck, George R.; 
Kessler, Alfred A. Jr.; Kincaid, Alvan C.; Kissner, 
August W.; Lacey, Julius K.; Landan, Truman H.: 
Lawrence, Charles W.; Lee, Robert M.; Lindsay, 
Richard C.; Lynch, Edmund C.; Lyon, Edwin B.: 
Maude, Raymond C.; McConnell, John P.; Mc- 
Cormick, John H.; McKee, Wililam F.: MeMullen 
Clements; McNaughton, Kenneth P.; Montgomery, 
John B.; Morgan, William M.; Mundy, George W : 
Myers, Charles T.; Nelson, Morris R.; O’Donnell. 
Emmett, Jr.; Ogle, Dan C, (MC); Old, Archie J: 
Jr.; Old, William D.; Phillips, James F.; Powell, 
James F.; Power, Thomas S.: Putt, Donald L.: 
Ramey, Roger: M.; Richardson, William L.: Ricks. 
Earl T.; Rogers, Elmer J. Jr.; Samford, John A.:- 


Farrell, Thomas F. 


tee 


‘abate 
.}. Thatcher, Herbert B.; Thomas, 
Charles E. Jr.; Timberlake, Edward J.: Timberlake, 


\ DEPARTMENT 
Fleet Admirals 
Bing, Mrnest, J. (AV). oc.5 rte cases Dee. 17, 1944 
Beary, Witham Dor ret. 420 2 she Dee. 15, 1944 
Nimitz, Chester" W....0... 0.05 c65n Dec. 19, 1944 
Admirals 
Cathey, Raberé Bi ciiscs oeesieevec Oct. 2, 1950 
Conolly, Richard L,... 0... co... een Sept. 23, 1946 
Duncan, Donald B. (AV).......... AUK. 9, 1951 
Fechteler, William M....,........, Feb, 1, 1950 
McCormick, Lynde D............. Dec. 22, 1950 
Radford, Arthur W. (AY).......... Apr 7, 1949 
Vice Admirals 
APOE, CORSA CS oss ns 9 nna tpbtiarele © Dec. 13, 1945 
Ballentine, John J. (AV)........;.. ug. 15, 1949 
Briscow, Robert P........:.0..... Feb. 12, 1951 
Callaghan, William M............. Apr. 11, 1951 
Cassady, John H. (AV)............ Jan. 15, 1950 
Davis, Arthur C. (AV)..........4. Feb. 12, 1951 
DuBose, Laurance T.............- Mar. 30, 1951 
BMC SRNR, IT. Fass fe, 20-0 aldl'e aie bb's Aug. 9, 1951 
Gardner, Matthias B. (AV)........ Oct. 1, 1950 
PE VOU Ia Ui SLs) etaeitrs ae.chace wel oheiie Dee. 10, 1945 
USERS BEANE Wye cies ac ciginis aya ave Apr. 22, 1945 
MUP NC RELICS 20 Stsiaie) obs onesd ot rlelscials Aug. 1, 1949 
PARRA, InBOlE NG =o). ooo bane ctv Feb. 12, 1951 
EAI PAUL ELIACIS (sso civ ors eit s ob nets Mar. 12, 1947 
Martin, Harold M. (AV).......... Feb. 1, 1951 
RCC LOS, UO Tin 5). tint see cle sis datas Sept... 16, 1946 
Price, John D. (AV)..............Aug. 31, 1946 
‘ 15, 1949 
26, 1948 
1, 1948 
1, 1950 


Rear Admirals 
are Frank (AV); Ammon, William_B.; Arnold, 


Atkeson, Clarence L. C. Jr.; 
Bernard L,; Baker, Harold D.; Baker, 
Wilder D.; Beakley, Wallace M. (AV); Biggs, 
Burton B.; Binford, Thomas H.; Bledsoe, Albert 
M.; Blick, Robert E. Jr. (AV); Bolger, Joseph F. 
(AV); Bolster, Calvin Mr (AEDO); Boone, Walter 
F.; Botto, Rico (AEDO); Brittain, Thomas B.; 
Brown, Charles R. (AV); Brown, John J. Jr,; 
Burke, Arleigh A.; Burrough, Edmund W.; Camp- 
bell, Robert L. Jr.; Carson, John H.; Chandler, 
Alvin D.; Clark, David H. (AV); Clark, Joseph J. 
(AV); Coe, Charles F. (AV); Combs, Thomas S.; 
Cooley, Thomas R.; Cooper, George R.; Cornwell, 
Delbert S. (AV); Cowdrey, Roy T. (EDO); Craw- 
ford, George C.; Cruise, Edgar A, (AV); Cruzen, 
Richard H.; Curts, Maurice E.; Davis, Burton; 
Davis, Glenn B.; Davis, Ralph O.; Davis, William 
V. Jr. (AV); Delany, Walter S.; Denebrink, Fran- 
cis C.; Dennison, Robert L.; Dietrich, Neil K.; 
Dowd, Wallace R. (EDO); Doyle, Austin K. (AV); 
Doyle, James, H.; Duckworth, Herbert S. (AV); 
Duke, Irving T.; Dyer, George C.; Earle, Ralph 
Jr.; Ekstrom, Clarence E. (AV); Entwistle, Fred- 
erick I.; Espe, Carl F.; Ewen, Edward C. (AV); 
Fahrion, Frank G.; Felt, Harry D. (AV); Fiske, 
Leon S.; Forrestel, Emmet P.; Fort, George H.; 
Foskett, James H.; Gallery, Daniel V. Jr. (AV); 
Glover, Cato D. Jr. (AV); Good, Roscoe F.; Good- 
win, Hugh H. (AV); Grant, Lucien M. (AEDO); 
Green, Clark L.; Greer, Marshall R.; Hague, 
Wesley M. (EDO); Hall, Grover B. H. : 
Hanlon, BryonH.; Hardison, .Osborn B. (AV); 
Harrill, William K.; Harrison, Lloyd (AEDO); 


Murr (AV); 


Austin, 


George A. Jr. € 


Hopwood, Herbert G.; Hoskins, John M (av): 
Houser, Harold A.; Huffman, Leon J.; Hughes 
Francis M. (AV); Ingersoll, Stuart H. (AV); 


Ingils, Thomas B,; Jarrett, Jarru B.; Jennings, 
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Patrick W.; Todd, Walter E.; Tunner, William H.; 
Turner, Howard McM.; Vanaman, Arthur W.; 
Walsh, Robert LeG.; Webster, Robert M.; Weikert, 
John M.; Wetzel, Emery S.; Whitten, Lyman P.; 
Wilson, Roscoe C.; Wolfinbarger, Willard R, 


OF THE NAVY 


Ralph E, (AV); Johnson, Felix L.; Johnson, Wil- 
liam D. (AV); Jones, J. Carey; Kendall, Henry 
S. (AV); Kniskern, Leslie A. (EDO); Leggett, 
Wilson D. Jr. (EDO); Libby, Ruthven E.; Litch, 
Ernest W, (AV); Lonnquest, Theodore C. (AEDO); 
Maher, James E.; Manseau, Bernard BE. (EDO); 
McConnell, Robert P. (AV); McInerney, Francis 
X.; McKee, Logan (EDO); McLean, Ephraim R, 
Jr.; McLean, Heber H.; McMahon, Frederick W. ~ 
(AV); McManes, Kenmore M.; McMorris, Charles 
H.; McShane, Ralph E. (EDO); Mendenhall, Wil- 
liam K.; Miles, Arthur C. (AEDO); Miles, Milton 
E.; Moebus, Lucian A. (AV); Momsen, Charles B.; 
Moore, Walter E.; Moosbrugger, Frederick; More- 
house, Albert K,; Moss, John B. (AV); Murphy, 
Marion E.; Murray, Stuart S.; Nibecker, Paul B. 
(EDO); Ofstie, Ralph A. (AV); Old, Francis P.; 
Olsen, Clarence E.; O’Regan, William V.; Orem, 
Howard E.; Parsons, William S.; Pearson, John 
B. Jr. (AEDO); Perry, John (AV); Phillips, Wil- 
liam K.; Pihl, Paul E.; Pride, Alfred M. (AV); 
Redman, John R.; Rees, William L. (AV); Regan, 
Herbert E. (AV); Ring, Stanhope C. (AV); Rob- 
bins, Thomas J. Jr. (AV); Rodgers, Bertram J.; 
Roper, John W.; Rose, Rufus E.; Ruble, Richard 
W. (AV); Russell, George L.; Sabin, Lorenzo S. 
Jr.; Sanders, Harry; Schindler, Walter G.; Schoef- 


fel, Malcolm F. (AV); Settle, Thomas G. W.; 
Smith, Allan E.; Smoot, Roland N.; Snacken- * 
berg, John A.; Solomons, Edward A.; Soucek, 
Apollo (AV); Spangler, Selden B, (AEDO); 
Sprague, Clifton A. F. (AV); Stokes, Thomas 
M.; Stone, Earl E.; Storrs, Aaron P. III (AV); 
Stout, Richard F.; Switzer, Wendell G. (AV); 


Staff Corps Rear Admirals 


Medical Corps: Agnew, William J. C.;° Albright, 
Paul M.; Behrens, Charles F.; Broaddus, Carl A.; 
Brown, Clarence J.; Brown, Warwick T.; Brunson, 
Clyde W.; Cook, Sterling S.; Dearing, Arthur H_; 
Dunham, Frank C.; Edson, Stephen R.; Greaves, 
Frederick C.; Groesbeck, Bertram Jr.; Logue, 
Joseph B.; Owsley, John Q.; Pugh, Herbert L.; 
Stone, Leslie O.; Swanson, Clifford A. 

Supply Corps (Vice Admirals): Antrim, Archie 
A.; Arnold, Ralph J.; Austin, Charles L.; Batch- 
elder, Robert F.; Bauernschmidt, George W.; Fox, 
Charles W.; Fox, William V.; Gillilan, Charles 
H.;. Hipp, Thomas E.; Ring, Morton L.; Royar, 
Murrey L.; Slarrow, Malcolm G.; Wood, John E,; 
Yoran, George F. 

Chaplain Corps: Rear Admiral Miller, Thornton 
C.; Salisbury, Stanton W. 

Civil Engineer Corps: (Rear Admirals) Alexis, 
Algert D.; Hiltabidle, William O. Jr.; Jelley, Jo- 
seph F, Jr.; Johnson, Harold W.; Moeller, Lewis N. 

Dental Corps: (Rear Admirals) Chandler, Alfred 
W.; Claytor, Spry O.; Davis, Robert S.; Delaney, 
Henry R.; McQuiston, Irving M. (AV), Rear Adm., 
Naval Reserve; Ryan, Daniel W. 


Retired Officers of Flag Rank of the U. S. Navy 
on Active Duty 


Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, Vice Admiral Ran- 
dall Jacobs. 

Rear Admirals: Baldridge, Harry A.; Byrd, Rich- 
ard E.; Furer, Julius A.; Ginder, Samuel P.; 
Harrill, William K.; Hayler, Robert W.; Heffernan, 
John B.; Kirtland, Fred D.; Klein, Grover C. 
(EDO); Lalor William G.; Ruddock, Theodore 
Diy Jr, 

Medical Corps: Rear Admiral George W. Calver. 
Supply Corps: Rear Admiral Frank Baldwin. 


- MARINE CORPS 


Commandant, with rank of General 


Mates. CHEON By ii. alae wae wa Jan. 1, 1948 
Lieutenant Generals 

Erskine, Graves: Boni. oo. cnnse ee ven July 2, 1951 

ee bogs) Spe are Seieas Spee“ Be 12 his 

erd,” Lemuel. C. JT.i eect ces u H { 

Siturthorn;’ Merwin Heo e Feb, 22, 1951 


Silverthorn, ‘Merwin H 


‘| Schilt, Christian --F.; 
| Oliver P.; ‘Thomas, Gerald C.; Walker, John. T.; 


Major Generals 


Brice, William O.; Clement, William T.; Cush- 
man, Thomas J.; Harris, Field; Hill, William 
P. T.; Howard, Samuel L.; Linscott, Henry D.; 
Megee, Vernon E.; Noble, Alfred H.; Pepper, 
-Robert H.; Pollock, Edwin A.; Robinson, Ray A.; 
Selden, John T.; Smith, 
Walter W. 


Wallace, ‘William J.; Wensinger, 


Condensed from the WorLp Aumanac for 1950 
ran eae Sibow tae eens are described in greater 
: ‘ono! r 
issues for the years 1940-46. The 1949 edition 
contains a summary of military and naval actions 
and a list of declarations of war, 
renders and treaty ratifications. 
disasters of the war see pages 177-178 in 
eos jor Belligerents—Germany (Adolph Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, ‘April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). 
Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
8, 1939, as did Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and, Sept. 6, Union of South Africa. Britain de- 
elared war on Italy June 11, 1940; on Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 7, 1941; on Japan, 
Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941; on 
Thailand, Jan 25, 1942. i 
France declared war on Germany Dec. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945, Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947,.in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U.S. S. R, 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Unioh of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939: invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940, Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

United States declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 
4941; on Germany and Italy Dec. 11, 1941; on Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania Feb. 10, 1947; with Japan Sept, 8, 1951. 
War against the U. S. also was declared by 
Albania, the Japanese puppet states of Burma, 
Manchukuo, and Nanking; Croatia, Slovakia and 
Thailand. 


Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 


Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec, 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion, Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 


Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and @ num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fieet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941.. (7:55-A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship’ Arizona. Se- 
yerely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma,’ Nevada, 


California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers,. tT target- 


ship, 1 minelayer. 


Damaged and repaired: ‘Bat- 
tleships 


Pennsylvania, Marvland, Tennessee; 
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cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. 
lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. ‘ 
Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle. 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
mi. from Tokyo by sea; 


Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam~ 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. - 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U. S, shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18: U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’’ of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen, MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct.-10, 1944, Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U.S. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb, 16-Mar, 1 


Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkoy, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 


Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and, 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan 31, 1943. As. 


Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 


the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 


reached the Oder Feb., 1945. 


North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. THe British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground, He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942 and pushed the British back “to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct..23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
Bernard L. Montgomery,. attacked Romel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
troops on French ‘North Africa Noy. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
1 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D.: Eisenhower, 
c-in-c. French resisted briefly at Oran,.:Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broké relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11,1943. 
U. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen; Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945, 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight mor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 


Battle of: Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1- 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, .307- 


men; Japs lost.4 carriers; 253 planes, 3,500 men, 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever’ 


fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
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were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. oa) engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Se etre U. S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
‘hilippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
tight carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.: 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 detsroy- 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions, Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 


~ dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 


Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 ‘Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also avaliable 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport. aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 B.C:T, 233 i S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 
13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U.S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the- mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under’Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 


16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the Ist U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and fhe Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lieut. Gen. Patton's 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U: S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in-dead and prisoners, 


Rhine Crossing—On May 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Diy., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
19 10 alae 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ALT. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S, joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 75,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U.S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were Hes of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 

U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the 45,000-ton Yamato, 4 damaged. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Reims Ha. (May 6, 8:41 
P.M., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 P. M. (May 8, 5:01 A.M.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Par Bastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arfival and departure, and 
four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family, The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con- 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffies and flourishes with- 
out pause. 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or super- 


NOE: BOTA GMPA OE oe, ach Sc oct wie Riise sche oe se ce 
Secretary of Deferse..........2...- Cy oe SR 
Cabinet membe!s,...........--+055 EN pea teear oes se 


Secretary of the Army 


Secretaty Gf the=Alr Horee 1.3. ss he esos. ale ieee oe ole 


Secretary of the Navy 


President pro tempore of the Senate............... 
OMiGiG PATIINIGN See hr, Dol sia au ioteneie oss. afes8 5 ena 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Army........... 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Air Force........ 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Navy........... 
Governors of Territories or foreign possessions within the 


General 


limits of their reapeetive pup oHORe . 
Former Chief of Staff. 
General of the Army 
Gonerals jc ace ee ee aiietee teas 


Salute—guns Ruffles 
——--——_—_————_| and 
Ar- Depar- | flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
= Shas 19 apa RPS pain 4 National anthem 
4 fine 19 19 4 March 
wee 19 ee HCA 4 March 
opined 19 19 4 March 
pee 19 19 4 March 
wealere OMT ei giaayelt 4 March 
wares 19 ae ne 4 March 
ere 19 19 4 General's March 
hiaets 17 17 4 March 
aaa 17 17 4 March 
Aon Ly (le WR |S ear re 4 March 
kal ARN 4 March 
17 17 4 General’s March 
17 17 4 General's Mareh 
1 By fights espera 4 General's March 


Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U..S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 

A vice consul: when in-charge of the office and 
acting as consul general ,or consul is entitled’ to 
such courtesies. 
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to descr: 
they are all included in 
Rank of command- 


Unit ing officer No. of enlisted men . No. of officers 
toon........-|Lieutenant......---. 29. 
* Company........|Captain,........- 204. 
Battalion.......- Lt. Colonel. 880. . 
et. oa... = |Colonel -.:. 5, 3,602.. 
fvision.....,...|Major General.......|17,110.. E <b 
ICGrpR as. **{|Tieutenant General.. .|2 or more divisions. .....-.. P feres 2) Se i. BAP Ep PR RAAT 
ARMY 2-0... Pee | oa Been eee 2 oF MOLe COPS... . 2.2. ee weeds eee tet ee eee terest Rey 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Corps of the U. S. Army, established 
jn 1926, disappeared as such in 1947 when, under 
terms of the National Defense Act of 1947, the 


United States Air Force was established. Air Force 
organization should not be compared too rigidly 
with Army organization. The size of units. varies 
with the mission of the unit,-and the type of air- 
craft employed. The basic organization of the U. S. 
Air Force is the Wing, a mobile, self-supporting 
unit capable of operating either in the field or at 
an established station. In a typical peacetime 
B-50 combat Wing, the smallest unit is the Flight, 
with an aggregate of 50 officers and airmen. 


Flight—A tactical unit only, not administrative. 
There are three Flights in a Squadron, which has 
an aggregate of 278 men and 10 aircrait. .-Squad- 
ron, the smallest Air Force unit that is self-sufii- 
cient, flexible, and mobile, is the lowest level of 
command and corresponds to an Army company. 


Group—Three combat squadrons (operating 30 
aircraft) plus a tanker squadron for refueling. It 
has an ageregate of 1,120 men and corresponds to 
an Army Battalion. 


Wing—A combat Group, plus nontactical groups 
for supply, maintenance, hospital service, ete. It 
has an aggregate of 2,305 officers and airmen, and 
corresponds to a Brigade. : 


At times two or more Wings are organized into 
an Air Division (corresponding to an Infantry Di- 
yision) and two or more Air Divisions are some- 
times found in a numbered Air Force, but a num- 
bered Aiy Force (which corresponds to an Army) 
does not necessarily have Air Divisions. The num- 
bered Aix Forces are assigned to the three. combat 
commands—Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air 
Command, or Air Defense Command. 


THE NAVY 


A Fleet is normally commanded by an Admiral; 
a Wing by a Captain; a Carrier Air Group by a 
Commander, It is impossible to give the ranks of 
the commanding officers of other groups, A di- 
vision of battleships, for example, would be com- 
manded by a Rear Admiral, while divisions of 
various types of small craft might rate only En- 
signs or Lieutenants, (junior grade). 


Fleet—An organization of ships, aircraft, marine 
forces, and certain establishments closely connected 
with the administrative and operational require- 
ments of the sbips and aircraft, all under the 
command of a Commander-in-Chief, This com- 
mander may exercise operational as well as ad- 
ministrative control, 


Type—Ships are divided into forces dependent 
upon their basic characteristics. Ships of a type 
may be further divided into differing classes of 
ships having the same details of design. 

Type Organization—Allocation of ships normally 
of the same type, into flotillas, squadrons, divisions 
and sub divisions. 


— 
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The following is based on the full war strength of an Intantry Division. No 
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Division—Type organization consisting of two or 
more ships which may be further divided into sub 
divisions for tactical purposes. 

Squadron—Aiministrative or tactical organiza- 
tion consisting of two or more divisions of ships, 
plus such additional ships as may be assigned as - 
flagships or tenders. ; 

Flotilla—Administrative. or tactical organization - 
consisting of two or more squadrons,of destroyers 
or smaller types, together with such additional 
ships as may be assigned as flagships and tenders. 


Task Fleet—Mobile command consisting of ships 
and aircraft necessary for the accomplishment of 
a specific major task which may be a continuing 
nature. 


Task Force—Major component of a task organ- 
ization capable of combat operations on a large 
scale or mobile support operations of equal im- 
portance, and requiring the command and com- 
munication structure commensurate thereto. 


Task Group—Component of a task force organ- 
ized by the Commander of a task force or higher 
Rees for the accomplishment of a specific task 
or tasks. 


Task Element—Component of a task group or- 
ganized by the commander of @ task group or high- 
er authority for the accomplishment of a specific 
task or tasks. A task element is organized for the 
purpose of coordinating the action of several task 
units subordinate thereto, It is normally required 
only in amphibious operations. 


Task -Unit—Component of a task group or task 
element organized by the commander of a task 
group.or task element or by higher authority for 
the accomplishment of a specific task or tasks. 


Train—Tactical organization of naval auxiliary 
ships or merchant ships, or both, operating at sea 
as part of a fleet or smaller organization for its 
service. As now commonly used, this term more 
specifically applies to that organization within a 
logistic support force composed of naval auxiliaries. 


Flight—Any number of aircraft regardless of 
types proceeding in company on a common mission 
or to the same destination. 


Aircraft Section—The basic tactical unit con- 
sisting of two aircraft of the same type. 


Aircraft Division—Two sections of aircraft of 
the same type. 


Aircraft Squadron—Two or more divisions of 
ieee It may consist of aireraft of different 
ypes. 4 


Carrier Air Group—Two or more squadrons of 
aircraft formed under one command for adminis- 
ads and tactical control for operations from a 
carrier. : 


Wing—An administrative or tactical organiza- 
tion consisting of two or more squadrons of air- 
craft other than carrier type aircraft. : 


American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). , 


1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
rebellion. 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines. 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U.S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama, 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. / 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz, ' 

1914—Marines enter Haiti. stay until 1934. 


Action, 1900-1951 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force, 
enters Mexico to punish Villa. 

1916-1924—Marines in Dominican Republic. 

1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 

1918-1923—Occupation of. Germany. 

1922-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Japan, Germany and 
Austria. 

1950-51—U. S. and other U.N. -countries aid the <- 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; also defense of Formosa. ; . 
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Foreign Relations: North Atlantic 


North Atlantic Treaty 
The North Atlantic Treaty was drawn in the fall 


_ of 1948 after the foreign ministers of Great 


_Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 


Luxemburg had invited the United States -and 
Canada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
defense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 
way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal and 
went into effect Aug. 24, 1949, when all had ratified 
it. President Truman asked Congress to implement 
it by helping the European signatories to rearm.~ 

The nations announced their support of. the 
U. N. and their desire to settle differences peace- 
fully, and agreed to develop their individual and 
collective capacities to resist attack. The im- 
portant military clauses are: 


They will consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integ- 
rity, political independence or security of any 
of them is, threatened. 

They agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
all of them and that in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense, recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the U. N. Charter, they 
will ke such action as deemed necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. The a k and counter-measures shall 
immediately be reported to the U. N. Security 
Council and action shall be terminated when 
the Council has taken measures to restore in- 
ternational peace. 

They agree to establish a council, on which 
all are represented, to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, pri- 
marily establishment of a defense committee 
to recommend measures implementing Articles 
3 and 5 (Collective self-defense.) 


Colombo Plan 


Effective July 1, 1951 was.the 6-year plan of 
economic aid to South and Southeast Asia agreed 
on at the British-sponsored conference at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, in January, 1950, by Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan. Later Malaya, Singapore, North Bor- 
neo, Sarawak promised cooperation; Burma and 
Indonesia sent observers to meetings of Consulta- 
tive Committee in London. Project will raise 


£1,868 million, .($5,230,400,000), half by govern- 


ments, rest by bank loans, contributions, etc., to 
support mills, power plants, railways, irrigation, 
ether capital goods, thus combating poverty and 
communism. United States is not a participant, 
but will consult on use of Point Four funds in 
Asia. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development will cooperate. Britain will con- 
tribute £300,000,000 ($784,000,000).. Canada and 
Australia each voted £25,000;000 ($900,000,000) for 
the first year. 


Torquay Tariff Agreements 


Reciprocal tariff concessions, negotiated at Tor- 
quay, England, were opened to nations signing 
the Torquay Protocol of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, to which 30 nations had 
subscribed at Geneva. Torquay agreements with 
17 countries were» announced by -the United 
States May 8, 1951, effective June 2. These 
reduced rates on metals in short supply and on 
specific foods; in turn, foreign nations lowered 
tariffs on U. S.- manufactured goods ‘and farm 
products. The agreements affected 1,325 tariff 
items and over $419,000,000 in U. S. imports and 
$1.15 billion in U. S. goods sent abroad. 

The Federal Republic of Gérmany was the 
first of 6 ‘‘new’ nations to sign the Torquay 
Protocol at U. N. Ha. in New York Sept. 1. 
Concessions to the U. S. applied to 147 items 
in the German tariff law and to products that 
in 1949 had, an export value to the U. S. of 
$563,907,000. Duties on, wheat and corn were 
suspended. U. S. concessions apply to products 
imported from Germany valued in 1949 at $6,- 
853,000. 

Other nations voted eligible to join the General 


Agreement were Austria, Peru, Turkey, the Philip- |. 


pines-and the. Republic: of Korea, 2 ‘ 
On Aug. 1, 1951 the U.S. ended, all tariff’ 
concessions to Communist-dominated ‘countries. 
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One of these, Czechoslovakia, was the only Com- 
munist nation subscribing to the General Agree- 
ment. The U. S, asked the members of the 
ea to cancel all trade concessions with Czecho- 
slovakia, 


Consult Preliminary Analysis of the Torquay 
Protocol of Accession, Schedules and Related 
Documents, issued by Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


Contested Italian Treaty 


In Sept., 1951, Premier Alcide de Gasperi of 
Italy placed before the Council of the NATO in 
Ottawa a request for the revision of the treaty 
of peace with Italy, which his government con- 
sidered more exacting than that given Japan. 
He also addressed a joint session of the two 
houses of Congress in‘ Washington Sept. 24, 
asking relief from the arms limitations of the 
treaty, economic aid, and allocation of the city 
of Trieste to Italy, in compliance with the Anglo- 
American-French declaration of 1948. Britain, 
France and the U. S. asked the Soviet Union to 
consider revision and were repulsed. 

The treaty with Italy was drafted by the Big 
4 foreign ministers in New York in Dec., 1946, 
after 15 mos. of negotiation and ratified in 
1947. It provided: 

Territory Ceded—To France: The Little St. 
Bernard Pass, the Mont Cenis Plateau, the Mont 
Thabor-Chaberton area and the border communes 
of Briga and Tenda; to Yugoslavia: The Venezia 
Guilia region, with the exception of the Trieste 
area which became a Free Territory under the 
administration of the United Nations, and several 
Adriatic islands; to Greece: The Dodecanese 
Islands in the Aegean, including Rhodes. The 
Big 4 were to control the disposition of Italy’s 
former African colonies—Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land and Libya. 

Reparations—To Yugoslavia, $125,000,000; to 
Greece, $105,000,000; to the U.S.S.R., $100,000,000; 
to Ethiopia, $25,000,000, and to Albania, $5,000,000. 
Total, $360,000,000. 

Demilitarization—Army, limited to 250,000 per- 
sonnel, including 65,000 carabinieri, and 200 heavy 
and medium tanks; air force, 25,000 personnel and 
200 fighter and reconnaissance planes and 150 
transport and other auxiliary planes; navy, 25,000 
officers and men, 2 battleships, 4 cruisers and 
4 destroyers. All fortifications along the French 
and Yugoslav borders to a depth of 12 miles and 
hose on Pantelleria and along the coasts of Sicily 
and. Sardinia were ordered razed, Ships of the 
Italian Navy were divided among the Huropean 


“Allies to compensate for losses. 


Yalta Agreement 


Agreements vitally affecting the conduct of 
World War II and the peace were first reached 
at the Crimean Conference, at Yalta, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (U. S.), Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill (Britain), and Premier Joseph 
Stalin (Soviet Union), in February, 1945. The first 
report, dated Feb. 11, omitted arrangements: for 
the French zone, German reparations, indemnities 
for the Soviet Union, labor by prisoners of war, 
and concessions in the Far East to get the Soviet 
into the war against Japan. These clauses were 
not published until March, 1947. 


Far East Concessions 


The secret clauses affecting the Far East were: 
The leaders of the three great’ powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or 
three months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
haba on the side of the Allies on condition 


at: 

(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 

(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shail 
be restored, viz.: 

(a) The southern part. of Sakhalin as well 

= as. alk the islands adjacent to it shall be 
returned to. the Soviet; Union, 

(b) The commercial port.of Dairen shall, be_ 

internationalized, thé preeminent inter— 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port 


= 
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(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take measures in order to obtain this 
goneurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 


Endorse United Nations 


Yalta also provided for a United Nations organi- 
gation (outlined at Dumbarton Oaks) to be called 
on and after Apr. 25, 1945, by the 8 Associated 
Nations, plus Turkey; U, S. and Britain to support 
Ukraine and White Russia for membership; Se- 
curity Council to have 5 permanent members, 1 
vote per member, 7 yeas for decisions. 

Land taken from Germany to haye territorial 
trusteeships. 

Self-government to be restored to lands robbed 
by Nazis; powers to support stability and free 
elections. Free elections, secret ballot, universal 
suffrage to be guaranteed in Poland until National 
Unity government was chosen from all factions. 
Curzon line boundary in East and accessions in 
North and West agreed on, final boundaries going 
to peace conference. 


Reparations for Russia 

Germany to pay in kind for losses; first repara- 
tions to countries with heaviest losses; machinery, 
tools, ships, transport, investments, to be removed 
within 2 years to destroy war potential; annual 
deliveries from German production and use of 
German labor provided. 

Reparations to be established by a Moscow Com- 
mission: the U. S. endorsed the Soviet deman 
the Britrsh thought figures should not be specifi- 
cally mentioned. But the agreement read: 


“The Moscow reparations commission should 
take in the initial stages as a basis for dis- 
cussion the suggestion of the Soviet Govern~ 
ment that the total sum of reparations in 
accordance with points A and B of paragraph 
2 should be $20,000,900,000, and that 50 per 
cent of it should go to the U.S.S.R.” 


Supreme authority for disarmament, demilitari- 
zation and dismemberment was to be in hands of 
the 3 powers. A zone to be made for France out 
of British and American zones. France to be in- 
vited into the Allied Control Council. 


Yugoslavia, Italian frontiers, Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
relations, Iran, were discussed by the 3 or by the 
Foreign Ministers, the latter to meet ‘‘as often as 
necessary.’’ 


Potsdam Agreement 


The Potsdam Agreement came out of the Tri- 
partite Conference of Berlin and was intended to 
implement the Yalta Agreement. It was negotiated 
at Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, by President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 
They were accompanied by foreign ministers and 
experts, including James F, Byrnes, U. S. Secy. of 
State; Anthony Eden and V, M, Molotoy. Also with 
Churchill was Clement R. Attlee, leader of the 
Opposition, There were 9 sessions between July 17 
and 25. On July 25 Attlee, having been named 
prime minister, replaced Churchill. ‘The conference 
closed Aug. 2, 1945. 

The principal clauses of the agreement affecting 
conditions today include these-directions: 

They order the Council of Foreign Ministers’ to 
prepare treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
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Joint Action in Germany 


fi Control Council, made up of 
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have full authority over their 
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craft, arms, so 
war. 

They order democratization of 
diciary; 


schools and ju- 
local self- 


ions. 
They fix conditions for reparations from German 


settlement.”’ 
Free Elections in Poland 


They recognize the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment. of National Unity as the government of 
Poland, U. S. and Britain having withdrawn recog- 
nition of the former Polish Government in London. 
They make a temporary agreement on frontiers 
pending the final settlement. They note that 
Poland agrees to ‘free and unfettered elections on 
the basis of universal suffrage and secret. ballots,”’ 
with the world press free to report events ‘‘before 
and during the elections.” 

They consider a peace treaty with Italy the first 
of the immediate tasks of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. They exptct the world press to be able 
to report freely events in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. They support. applications 
of neutrals to membership in the United Nations, 


but refuse to favor ‘“‘the present Spanish govern-. 


ment,” which ‘was founded with the support of 
the Axis. powers and had close association with 
the aggressor states.” 

They recognize the necessity of transferring 
German populations.from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, and recommend consideration of 
methods to the Control Council, so that transfers 
may be made ‘‘in an-orderly. and humane. manner.” 


Cairo Conference 


President Franklin D, Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
issued a declaration: dated Cairo, Egypt, Dec. 1, 
1943, in which they promised to accomplish the 
unconditional. surrender of Japan, and ask no 
gain or. territorial, expansion for themselves. 
They declared: 

“It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped .of all. the islands’ in the Pacific. which 
she has seized. or occupied since. the beginning 
of the first World. War in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has Stolen from the Chinese, 
such as. Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, 
shall be restored to, the Republic of China. 

“The. aforesaid) three great powers, mindful 


come free and independent.” 


Socialist International 


International Socialist Conference of delegates 
representing European nations and 34 different 
parties was held in Frankfort, Germany, week of 
June 25, 1951. It adopted the title Socialist In- 
ternational, replacing Comisco. It rejected Russian 
Marxism and declared: ‘‘Since the Bolshevik rev- 
olution in Russia international communism has 
split, the Labor movement and built up a rigid 
theology incompatible with the critical spirit of 
Marxism.’’ Ib declared also: ‘‘Socialist planning 
does not presuppose public ownership of all the 
means of production,’’ but added: ‘‘workers must 
be associated democratically with the direction of 
their industry.’’ 


control jointly 


of the enslavement of the, people of Korea, are, 
‘determined that in due course Korea shall be- 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Atheneum, Hartford 


Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sa., N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
leries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
containing J. P. Morgan collection of. antique 
bronzes, porcelain, silyer; Wallace Nutting col- 
lection of early American furniture; painting from 
1400 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
rooms; early Central and South American art; ship 
models; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
tume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; old master-and modern draw- 
ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
Sance. The Atheneum maintains a reference li- 
brary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


At Yale University 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull , (Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
the_first art gallery connected with a university. 
The original gallery was replaced in 1901,_ 

The collections contain objects illustrative of 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
‘tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trade 
route city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash in 
Transjordania); of the Near and Far East (the 
Hobart Moore Memorial Collections of Textiles); 
Europe (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of Early 
Italian Painting, and French Impressionists irom 
the Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 
Trumbull Collection of paintings of the American 
Revolution, the Garvan Collection of American fur- 
niture, silver, glass, pewter, prints and painting; 
the Morgan Collection of American Miniatures, and 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Green Collec- 
tion of portrait engravings; Collection of Société 
Anonyme (modern painting, sculpture and prints) 
and the Moore Collection of Japanese prints. 

Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
versity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
in connection with scientific research. Its collec- 
tion in vertebrate paleontology is one of the 
greatest in the world; it has extensive collections 
in zoology, invertebrate paleontology, mineralogy, 
archaeology, Connected with the museum is the 
Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with collec- 
tions of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 


to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the. 


foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
natural size and environment, 110 ft. long and 
16 ft. high is considered the largest painting 
ever made of the subject. There are two halls of 
mammals and fine U. S. fossil specimens. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor. has 
a large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed_te fall from_the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
two halls devoted to zoology. and four halls de- 
yoted to anthropology and primitive culture. One 
shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
other the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Antiquarian, Concord 


Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass., situated at 
the intersectiun of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
Turnpike, contains Revolutionary and 19th century 
relics associated with the military and literary his- 
tory of Concord, the seat of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos 
Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, Frank Sanborn, William Ellery Channing, 
Daniel Chester French, Ephraim Bull and_ other 
famous Americans. The study of Emerson’s house, 
with his books as he left them, has been moved 
into the museum; here are also relics of Thoreau’s 
stay at Walden; and books, furniture, letters, glass 
and other memorabilia of old Concord, where ‘‘the 
embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
’round the world.’’ 


Antiquarian, Worcester 


The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
American history and printing in the country. It 
has nearly 1,000,000. titles, covering 20 miles of 
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shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1826. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, an 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 
such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. Its 
collection of manuscripts numbers more than 
1,000,000 pieces. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 


The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
art, “science and local history museum. The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well a: 
modern masters. ‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 


dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan ae te . 


the most famous work .to be discovered by t 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and musie is 
earried out, with annual attendance over 100,000. 
The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, a 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the “‘Stellarium,”’ 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection is the original ‘One Hoss 
Shay,’’ immortalized by Oliver. Wendell Holmes, 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., is the Asi- 
atic and the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture and painting is the most important in the 
Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain 
the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
or the so-called Keion Roll of the same period in 
Japan are well known. 

The Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
distinguished one outside of India, here is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum ‘has been at work for 
thirty years. Of the Classical Collection the two 
fourth century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chrysele- 
phantine Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal 
in importance anything in the Acropolis Museum. 

There is a large’ and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiati¢ and 
Peruvian Textiles. The collection has been added to 
by the gift of the Elizabeth Day McCormick Col- 
lection, a large group of textiles. The Department 
of Decorative Arts contains sculptures, furniture, 
and minor arts, from the beginning of the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Its best known display, 
however, is probably the series of American Period 
Rooms of the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
century. The M and M Karolik Collection of 
American Art, 1750 to 1820, is exceptionally fine. 
There are also other fine Period Rooms, French 
and English and a very important collection of 
English and American silver. Among the latter are 
many famous pieces by Paul Revere. 

The Print Department has the most extensive 
and important collection of prints in the United 
States. One of the largest Departments and most 
active is that of Western Painting. It contains 
important pieces of the artists of all the important 
schools from the early Sienese and Florentine to 
the present day. Certain pictures like Velasquez’ 
Infanta with the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Para- 
vicino, Van der Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the 
Virgin, Rembrandt’s St. John, Ambrogio Lorenz- 
etti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Crucifixion, Canaletto’s 
great View of Venice, Gauguin’s Que Sommes- 
Nous, Rubens’, Queen Tomyris with the Head of 
Cyprus, and Renoir’s Bal 4 Bougival make the 
Department a place of pilgrimage. 


Boston Museum of Science 


The first unit of this new Museum, a most mod- 
ern: and efficient museum structure, opened at 
Science Park, Boston, in 1951. It reestablishes on 
a modern basis the Museum of Natural History, 
founded in 1830, one of the earliest natural history 
museums in America. For the first time any- 
where, this Museum combines exhibits of natural 
history, science, industry; man, public health and 
a planetarium. The large Hayden Planetarium is 
under construction. 
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The Museum’s atomic energy exhibit is the first 
such permanent display outside the one at Oak 
Ridge. It is introduced by a six-foot model of a 
Uranium 235 atom, first such model ever attempted, 
and features continuous cloud chambers in which 
visitors see cosmic ray tracks and paths made by 
particles shot out from radioactive atoms. 

The 9,000,000-candle power lens from Navesink 
Lighthouse on the New Jersey coast is the enter of 
@ marine transportation exhibit including ship 
models and operating models of marine engines. 
The world’s largest housefly—a two foot model— 
is found in the Natural History area together with 
a snake merry-go-round and Herkemiah, pet por- 
cupine who has been patted by 50,000 visitors. 

Notable among exhibits showing the history of 
man is a miniature diorama showing how the 
pyramid of King Mycerinus at Ghiza, Egypt, was 
built. The' Pitman Studios of Cambridge worked 
two years on the model containing 2,500 tiny figures. 

Most of the exhibits in the Museum are operat- 
ing or permit audience participation. The Museum 
site on the Charles River allows for outdoor ex- 
hibits on both land and water. In construction is 
a fully equipped ship’s bridge, with all operating 
instruments, facing directly up the River. 


At Harvard University 


The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., is_a modern two-story 
building completed in 1946. Under the direction of 
Prof. Howard H. Aiken, research is carried on in 
Many fields relating to the construction and op- 
eration of large-scale digital calculating machinery. 

The building houses a library of 750 volumes, a 
seminar room, a students’ laboratory, a well 
equipped machine shop,.a drafting room, and 
numerous offices and laboratories. In the center 
of the building is the machine room. Here the 
IBM. Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, 
Mark I, the first large-scale digital calculator, is 
operated 24 hours a day, solving intricate mathe- 
matical problems or tables of general interest. It 
is constructed of electro-mechanical counters and 
relays, and is automatically controlled by per- 
forated paper tapes. The machine can obtain the 
46 digit product of two 23 digit factors in 6 sec- 
onds, and can add two digit numbers in 0.3 sec- 
ond. If the machine makes an error, it automati- 
cally stops and a signal light is turned on. The 
final results of computation are printed by electric 
typewriters controlled by the machine; ‘the pages 
produced.in this manner can be reproduced by 
photo-offset without transcription. In seven years 
of operation, 20 volumes of tables computed by the 
machine have been published. 

The staff of the Computation Laboratory is re- 
sponsible for the construction of two other calcu- 
lators, Mark II and Mark III, located in Dahlgren, 
Va., and operated by the Bureau of Ordnance of 
the U.S. Navy. Mark II is a relay calculator 
while Mark III is an electronic machine. 

Under construction’in the central machine room 
of the laboratory is a new electronic calculator, 
Mark IV. This machine is to be approximately 500 
times ‘as fast as Mark I, and will be operated at 
the Computation Laboratory. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded (1866) by George Peabody. Since its 
founding it has sent more than 600 expeditions 
to every continent, resulting, with the addition 
of important gifts and purchases, in the building 
up of one of the most comprehensive and best 
balanced collections of ethnology, archaeology 
and physical anthropology. 

The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
were made under its direction and its collections 
from this area, and from Middle America generally, 
are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are unequalled in the New World. In ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 

art through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 

mportant, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. The library possesses over 
50,000 vols. in anthropology. 


Jones Library, Amherst, Mass. 


The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., ine. 1919, 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 
Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his 
will. The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
logical and. historical collections besides general 
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works. It has Robert Frost and Ray Stanr 
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stage and auditorium. . 


Massachusetts Historical 


Massachusetts Historical. Society, oldest — 
nay Cadet Ac in the U. S., was founded 
its fitet meeting’ in’ Boston on January 24, 1791. 


not liv usetts,. 
ers. oe inhabitants of ‘the United States. 
The endowments exceed $1,000,000 


The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable portraits by 
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College, made by William Burgis in 1726. Two 
collections of coins. 
ern, were given to the Society by William Sumner 
Appleton, I, and by Henry Adams. 

The library contains over 300,000 printed ae 


umes and pamphlets and rare Ameri 


cana. e 
chief treasure is its huge collection of manuscripts, 
including the Winthrop Papers, covering three 
centuries of the histery of New England, and the 

: The _ auto- 
graphs are among the finest in existence. Manu- 
scripts not restricted as to use and all the printed 
books are available to accredited visitors five 
days a week, except holidays. The historical publi- 


cations of the Society, Collections and Proceedings, 
have been issued regularly since 1792. 


Old Sturbridge Village 


Old Sturbridge Village, on Route 20 near South- 
bridge, Mass., is. an assembled village on the 


Quinebaug river, reproducing the atmosphere of 


1790 and later in New England. It is based on the 


collections of Albert B. Wells, a former executive 
of the American Optical Co., and his brother, J. 
Cheney Wells, and is described as a ‘‘functioning 
community,’’ rather than a museum. Typical clap- . 
board houses, a grist mill, a blacksmith shop, a 
meeting house with a tall pointed spire, a barn 
filled with ancient coaches and wagons, a well- 
supplied general store and a tavern are among the. 
major constructions, most of them moved from 


New England villages. Earle W. Newton is direc- 
tor and Frank O. Spinney curator. 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, con- ~ 
tains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
their families, including swords of Myles Standish, 
Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born in 
the colony; original chairs and chests, books owned 
bs Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches: and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of 
Plymouth Colony, 1621, oldest state document in 
New England, is here. The collections are main- 
tained by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth. 


Salem, Mass., Museums 


Essex Institute, 132-134 Essex St., Salem, Mass., 
founded to promote history, science and art, houses 
one of New England’s finest collections of original 
records of settlement and seafaring. The library 
comprises 750,000 books and pamphlets. There 
are 1,800 logbooks, 5,000 broadsides, 3,000 almanacs, 
4,400 vols. in the Ward China collection, 30,000 
imprints by Essex County writers, complete editions 
of Hawthorne and Whittier, original records of 
witchcraft trials, customs‘reports, business papers 
of the sailing ship era, Among relics the In- 
titute has the desk used by Hawthorne at the 
Custom house, a sampler made by Gov. Ende- 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Story, 
the table of Molly Pitcher; also a large number 
of military uniforms, guns, swords of: all wars, 
furniture, pewter and household articles. The 
Institute supervises three completely furnished 
buildings illustrating their times: John Ward 
house, 1684; Pingree house, 128 Essex St., built 
by Samuel MciIntire, 1804; Pierce-Nichols house, 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1782-1801, called 

the finest wooden house in New England.” A 
colonial apothecary. and cobbler’s shop: are ex- 
hibited. In the Annex are larger objects including 
a one-horse chaise’-of 1785, early spinets and 
pianos including the piano on which Lowell Mason 
iia ee es sy God to a also a fine collec- 

arly erican tools, se i 
dolls and sell wing machines, 
eabody Museum of Salem, founded 1867 with 
funds provided by George Peabody (1795-1869) 
combines maritime collections of the Salem Hast 
India Marine Society and natural history exhibits 
of Essex Institute in three spacious buildings. 
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the Far East by Salem shipmasters, and fauna 
County are shown. 

Salem, itself one great museum of American 
history, has reproduced in Forest River park the 
thatch-roofed cottages of the pioneers of 1630, 
with pillory and stocks in the village square. 


Whaling, New Bedford 


_ The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whal- 
ing Museum, New Bedford, Mass., contains a collec- 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, American 
glassware, firearms and documents illustrating 
the history of the territory. 

One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots and 
considered one of the finest collections anywhere 
on the whaling industry is the New Bedford Whal- 
ing Museum. A large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, given 
by Miss per H. Bourne, as a memorial to. her 
father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most 
successful whaling merchants, the humpback whale 
skeleton, and the collections of scrimshaw an 
whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 ship 
models is also of interest. 


he models, records er poolonicel  obicets brought 
of 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 
Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury as 
its first and largest benefactor. 

The permanent collection consists of 23 galleries 
illustrating the evolution of art from early Egyp- 
tian civilization to modern times, with primary 
emphasis on painting and sculpture; especially 
notable are the mosaics from Antioch, Syria; 
Egyptian, Classical, Oriental, and Medieval sculp- 
ture; the Gothic tapestry of the Last Judgment; 
the Italian and Flemish paintings of the 15th and 
16th centuries; the English, French, and Early 
American collections of the 18th century. 


‘Currier Gallery, Manchester 


Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., is.no- 
table for American paintings of 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries by G§ovley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargent, 
Henri, Homer; Hassam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Fransiolo, Sample, Sheeler. Paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, Corot, 
Picasso. It has a collection of American primitives 
and notable French wallpaper from the Vaughn 
house in Thetford, Vt., as well as early American 
and later furniture. Examples of American_and 
English silver by John Coney, Benjamin Burt, 
Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Ed- 
ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are exhjbited, 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and household 
accessories, and American glass, including an im- 
portant group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


New Hampshire Historical 


The New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
N. H., organized 1823, maintains a library building 
and a museum building. The library contains some 
75,000 volumes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state 
papers, maps and documents relating to early New 
Hampshire records, a nearly complete file of New 
Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, a genealogical 
section, portrait gallery and auditorium. Displayed 
in the Society’s gallery are portraits painted in 
Concord by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. Here also are original paintings or au- 
thentic reproductions of New Hampshire notables, 
including those of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and 
Abigail Webster, his parents; Dudley Leavitt, al- 
manac publisher; John. Wheelwright, founder of 
Exeter; Lewis Downing, maker of the Concord 
coach; Josian Bartlett by Trumbull, and many 
others. The painting ‘‘Crawford Notch” by Thomas 
Hill was a gift by popular subscription. 

The_ Society displays two Revolutionary War 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Regiment, Con- 
tinental Army, which were captured by the British 
at Fort Anne, New York (1777). Exhibited here 
also are collections of New Hampshire-made glass- 
ware and silver, the Durgin Collection of historic 
china, silver and pewter services from New Hamp- 
shire churches, miniatures, paper money, and the 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and President 
Pierce Collections. 


Rhode Island Historical 


The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. Its library comprises 100,000 bound vols., 
50,000 pamphlets, 200,000 manuscripts and nearly 
complete files of Rhode Island newspapers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


“Delaware Art Center 


The Wilmington Society of the, Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults, Of unique value is its collections of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle ( in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911), who-.estab- 
lished his School of Art here in 1900. Pyle was 
primarily an illustrator whose pictures always told 
a story. He illustrated such famous stories as 
Janice Meredith, Kidnapped, To Have and to Hold, 
and many others. The Art Center has the ex- 
tensive Bancfoft English Pre-Raphaelite Collection. 
with Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, the two 
Burne-Jones represented. Also paintings by Whist- 
ler, Millais, Constable. 


Thomas A. Edison Laboratory 

The Laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, West 
Orange, N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, comprises Edison’s library of 10,000 
books and original notebooks and records; his 
workshop, where the phonograph, universal elec- 
tric motor, nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, 
motion picture apparatus, etc., were perfected; his 
chemical room, where he worked on coal-tar de- 
riyatives, synthetic and rubber production. Open 
daily except Mondays and~Tuesdays. 


Montclair Art Museum 


The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
the four cultural groups of North American In« 
dians; a large collection of American and forei 
paintings, sculptures, and prints; an Eighteen 
Century Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French. 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 

The museum offers a permanent Indian exhibi- 
tion, changing exhibitions from the permanent 
collections, and monthly assembled exhibitions. 
Elective classes for adults and children, operated 
on a non-profit basis, provide art training. 


Newark, N. J., Museum 


The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park, in Newark, N. J. 
The original building, given (1926) by Louis-Bam- 
berger, on ground provided by the City of Newark, 
contains the Museum's exhibition galleries, a ref- 
erence library, and the Science Registrar’s Exhibits 
Departments and Arts. Workshop. The Museum 
Addition houses the Junior Museum with exhibition 
galleries and workshops in arts, crafts and the 
natural sciences; the lending department and the 
museum offices. In the Museum Garden is New- 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse. : 

The Museum owns one’ of the outstanding col- 
lections of Tibetan art and ethnology in the 
country. Among its other important possessions 
are Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art 
objects; a representative collection of American 
paintings and sculpture acquired gradually and 
with discrimination from the time of its founding, 
including contemporary works and ‘“‘primitives’’: 
some 6,000 coins representative of all nations; 200 
moving models showing the art and science of 
mechanics. The collections of the Science Depart- 
ment cover the fields of astronomy, the earth 
sciences, biology and man. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 


The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, N. Y., are under the same 
corporative management, The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent 
eollection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, 
Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, Gauguin and Lehm- 
bruck. There is a valuable collection of ancient 
and pignevat sculpture from Asia, Europe and 
Egypt. 

Among the well-known American paintings are: 
“EBlinor,, Jean and Anna,’’ by George Bellows; 


‘the ‘‘Church at Old Lyme,’’ by Childe Hassam: 


‘Croquet Players,’’ by Winslow Homer; Portraits 
of Colonel and Mrs. William Taylor, by Ralph Earl, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 
Stuart. European painters represented by notable 


, by the Board of Regents. 


rks inel vid, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Mee eotee, Rainey, nawience Claude Lorrain,, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Seurat, di Credi, Pannini. 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 

pelo) A Fe, is operated by the Buffalo Society 
atura: ences. 

one permanent exhibits in full color are ar- 

ranged in seventeen compact halls and tell a 

continuous and related story of man’s scientific 

knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 

matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- 
zation, There is also a Hall of the Niagara Frontier 
containing local flora and fauna, - 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
pronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Me chand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the collection of 
Milestones of Science embracing first and early 
Yare editions of books epochal in the several fields 
of science, the African and South Pacific collec- 
tions of primitive art, the folk art textiles from 
Indonesia, and the collections of Chinese ceramics 
and bronzes, and of Mesopotamian seals. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 


Fort. Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
west, The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 
and walls have been restored and barrack struc- 
tures similar to the originals have been built inside 
the walls and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 
nial and Revolutionary days, including arms, shot, 
utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the grounds, oc- 
cupied by thousands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
hamed Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga, On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England by Gen. Henry Knox to Washington's 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 _Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga the 
fort came back into American hands. Benedict 
Arnold built his ill-fated flotilla on the beach 
below the fort 1776. 


National Baseball Hall of Fame 


The National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
(opened 1939) in Cooperstown, N. Y., is an 
attractive, fireproof building in which is housed 
a distinguished collection of baseball souvenirs, 
Old balls, uniforms of famous players, like Babe 
Ruth and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, 
trophies presented to many stars, lithographs and 
paintings of early games and famous incidents, a 
complete set of souvenirs of World Series winners 
and pictures of the winning teams, are among 
the more than 4,000 items in the collection. One 
of the items is Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently 
retired (June 13, 1948) by the New York Yankees, 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where are 
commemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by the 
National and American Leagues, the immortals 
of baseball. The selection of players who were 
active in the 25 years preceding the election is in 
the hands of the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America, Only those members of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association who have been members for 
at least ten years are qualified to vote. All other 
selections are made by the permanent Baseball 
Hall of Fame Committee originally appointed by 
the late Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 

The reference library contains valuable baseball 
records. On the grounds is the Abner Doubleday 
diamond, asserted to have been the first in the U.S. 

The Farmers’ Museum, an extensive historical 
exhibit of farm implements and household objects 
occupies: several buildings in the environs of 
Cooperstown. 


New York State Museum 


New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y., is a 
general museum of New York history administered 
The exhibition halls are 
on the fifth floor of the State Education Bldg. 
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comprehensive record of Shaker ma’ i 
toms, and a variety of illustrations of the works 
of Edward L. Henry, and original water color bird 
paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Rochester Arts and Sciences 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., operated by the city of Rochester, is a 
community museum of natural history, archaeolo- 
gy, ethnology, culture history, and industrial arts 
of western New York. Founded in 1912, its present 
modern building donated by the late Edward 
Bausch and opened in 1942, is a model of its type. 

Three floors of permanent exhibits and man 
special exhibits include dioramas of Silurian an 
Devonian undersea life; flowers and plants; animal 
and bird habitat groups; and the culture of North 
American Indian and European primitve and ciyil- 
ized man. Also full-size interiors of an early 
pioneer tavern, country store, apothecary shop, 
dentist’s office, photographer’s studio, a hall of 
American Womens’ fashions through past to pres- 
ent, hall of optical science with pushbutton ex- 
hibits, antiques and hobby collections. 

Educational services include: Classes, motion pic- 
tures, lectutes, demonstrations, guided tours, field 
trips, publications and circulating exhibits for 
schools. Thirty-four adult hobby groups, affiliated 
with Rochester Museum Hobby Council, the oldest 
federation of its kind, meet in the museum, which 
had 140,118 visitors in 1950. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint. resolution of 
Congress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and 
make available for use the books, oe and 
other historical material donated to“it by President 
Roosevelt, and such other related historical ma- 
terial as it might acquire, The building was erected 
with privately subscribed funds on a section of the 
Roosevelt estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt and 
was turned over to the Government July 4, 1940. 
The museum agen of the Library, which houses 
Mr. Rodsevelt’s collection of ship models, naval 
pictures and numerous art objects and curios, was 
opened to visitors June 30, 1941, and “the books 
and part of the manuscripts were made available 
for use in 1946. The Library now has over 4,000 
cubic feet of manuscripts, of which Mr. Roosevelt's 
White House papers are the largest and most im- 
portant single group, and. about 17,000 books and 
36,000 other printed items. In addition to the presi- 
dential papers, the manuscript collections include 
materials relating to Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘family and 
pamona) life, and to his political career from 1910 
0 

The Library is maintained by the Government 


and is administered by the Archivist .of the United 
States. 


Sunnyside, Irvington 


Sunnyside, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y., 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an ‘old cocked hat.’? He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Willis, etc. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
books originally owned by Irving and mem- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jeffersoh when he played Rip van Winkle. At 
the entrance of Sunnyside Lane on Broadway 
stands the Washington Irving Memorial by Daniel 
Chester French. 


Tarrytown-Yonkers Restorations 


Three fully restored buildings recalling days 
when manors were established by royal edict in 
the province of New York are located on the old 
Albany Post Road, now Broadway (U 
Yonkers and North Tarrytown, N. Y¥ 


Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., was begun 
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ce. 1682 ‘ick Philipse, architect 
for tar cover Rnisvetene the Dutch provine: 
of New Netherland. P ise was ate the 

e British, 1693, and 


Hall, 
of mills 


Temained loyal to Britain the Revolution 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
State, 1908, it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 1911. 


Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., by Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beekman 
after 1785 reflects the decorative taste of the 
early republic. Complete restoration was made 
Possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The stone man- 
sion is equipped with furniture, linens and kitchen 
utensils of the 17th and 18th centuries, A separate 
exhibit of Victorian furnishings of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., has been added. 

On the Pog¢antico, beyond the mill pond, stands 
the Washington Irving Memorial Bridge, and 
farther upstream is the site of the old bridge 
where, according to Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased Ichabod 
Crane. This adjoins Sleepy Hollow cemetery, 
where the Dutch.Church, restored, appears sub- 
stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Philipse 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cortlandt, 
who are buried here. In Sleepy Hollow Cemetery 
are buried many great Americans, including 
Irving, J. K. Paulding, John C., Fremont, Carl 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


Utica, N. Y., Institute 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a cultural center for 
Utica and surrounding towns, functioning through 
the Community Arts program and the School of 
Art..In the Music building are conducted lectures 
on music, classes in music history and appreciation, 
travel lectures and motion picture programs. There 
is an extensive record library. Four rooms exemplify 
a cultured home of the 1900 period. The Art Gallery 
has an annual exhibit by artists of Central New 
York and an informal Sidewalk Show. The School 
of Art offers courses in painting, drawing, de- 
sign, graphic arts, sculpture, ceramics and all 
the visual arts. 


Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science is the gift of The Buhl Foundation to the 
people of Pittsburgh, Pa. uilt as a memorial to 
Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh philanthropist. 

The auditorium seats. 500 spectators and is 
equipped for presentations of astronomical science. 
In addition to the 9,000 stars and planets ordinar- 
ily- shown on the dome, special devices permit 
demonstrations of comets, the aurora, cloud for- 
mations, and other phenomena of the heavens. 

Five galleries are devoted to exhibits in. the 
natural sciences. The ‘‘Micro-Zoo,’’ showing 
through micro-projectors microscopic water ani- 
mals magnified to monster size, living, moving, de- 
vyouying one another, is a popular feature. 

In the observatory a 10-inch siderostat telescope 
is availale to the public. Here the visitor may 
see the actual planets and stars, study the night 
skies in the comfort of indoor temperature. 

In co-operation with The Pittsburgh Press and 
a score of Pittsburgh industries the Planetarium 
annually sponsors one of the oldest and largest 
School Science, Fairs in the country. 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


arnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
pittabureh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
branch of-the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 
special departments covering technology, art, and 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a repre- 
sentative and growing collection of modern painting 
and sculpture, and with the distinction of having 
only, annual international exhibitions of paint- 
ings; Carnegie Museum, covering the natural sci- 
ences and applied arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 
of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions 
for the study and promotion of the mechanic 
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& library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James Earle 
Fraser stands in the hall, 


The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic sciencé 
and special displays on current developments. 


The Library, founded at the same time as the 
Institute, has over 130,000 vols. and 44,000 
pamphlets, including complete runs of domestic 
and foreign technical periodicals; in all a most 
Meret depository of --fundamental scientific 

ature. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. (Consult Index 
for Awards) 


The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems, in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physies, are 
studied by the: Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re-. 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 


-pounds that have therapeutic value. 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Felis, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. It is 
mounted on. wheels so that. its two tons may be 
yolled across the room on a track, making the hall 
available as an auditorium. 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was founded 1913 by Andrew W. 
Mellon and Richard B. Mellon to provide. qualified 
workers with facilities for investigating thoroughly 
problems of importance in pure and applied science. 
The Institute is allied cooperatively with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Since then the Institute has opened up paths 
for developing technology and public health 
through non-profit scientific research. It has been 
active in cultivating the natural sciences, In im- 
proving chemical education and investigation, in 
building up chemical engineering and _ industrial 
hygiene. Since the close of World War II the 
Institute has emphasized fundamental investiga- 
tions in the natural sciences for the benefit of 
mankind through public health, the professions, 
education, and technology. 

During the institution’s fiscal year (March 1, 
1950 to March 1, 1951), there were in operation 88 
industrial research programs, most of them in 
the fields of chemistry, public health, metallurgy, 
and ceramics. On these 88 fellowships have been 
494 senior and junior scientists and engineers. 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway, was started 1812 and is 
the oldest scientific institution of its kind in the 
United States. 

The Academy possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled and its 
library, numbering more than 150.000 volumes, is 
rated the most important ofits kind. Tits Free 
Natural. History Museum exhibits animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for John James Audubon, a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable, The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. Experi- 
mental botany, dealing with the living plant, is a 
recent addition. 

The Academy’s Department of Limnology, with 
its laboratories, is a leader in the field of water 
investigation and sponsored research for indus- 
tries and municipalities, 

The Academy publishes a magazine of’ natural 
history, Frontiers, and a scientific annual, the 
Proceedings. 


Pennsylvania Academy 


The Pennsylvania Acad of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, Pa. cance’. 1805), is the oldest 
art institution in the United States. Throughout its 
history both in the use of its galleries and in the 
high stand: of excellence continuously main- 
tained in its schools, it has endeavored to carry 
out the original purpose of its founders ‘‘to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the Fine Arts in America. 

Although. during the early years many works 
of art were bought for exhibition from Europe 
the emphasis in exhibitions and acduisition of 
work is now almost entirely on American art, the 
institution possessing a very representative cross 
Section of American Art, from its famous Peales, 
Stuarts and Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
Chase up to contemporary artists of national im- 
portance such as Burchfield, Watkins and Knaths. 


Pennsylvania Historical 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
important historical depositories in the U. S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
approximately 500,000 A eee and 
periodicals. Included are books from the library 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
issue of 1773; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 
German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 
tion of Colonial Laws. 

There are over 17,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper of every issue printed 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
peenia Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art, at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupies a monumental building, 
Greek in design, completed in 1928. Its extensive 
collections present the arts of Europe and Asia, 
principally since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and are especially rich in medieval French and 
Renaissance art, in painting, sculpture and tapes- 
tries. Noteworthy among them are the Romanesque 
cloister of the 1lth century from Saint-Genis de 
Fontaines, France; three rondels of French Gothic 
glass of about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey 
of St. Laurent of the 12th century; a French 
Gothic chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th cen- 
tury; an altar from the Church of the Templars at 
Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulc col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
ous 15th century bronzes, Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

Particularly interesting is the series of French 
rooms of the Louis XIV, XV and XVI periods. The 
north wing has at either side suites of antique 
English and American rooms, several of the former 
being hung with British paintings. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damhan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by @ mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson collec- 
tion comprises over 1,000 works illustrating the 
evolution of painting, with many masterpieces in 
the Italian and Flemish schools, by such masters as 
Van Hyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, Antonello 
da Messina, Botticelli, etc. 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstach in- 
cludes especially Italian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, Rubens’ Prometheus and characteristic 
works by many Dutch masters, English 18th cen- 
tury portraits and landscapes, French impression- 
ists, American paintings by Whistler, Sargent, 


g 
of Lautrec, it, Matisse, 
Gris, Duchamp, Brancusi and Lipschi 


Univefsity of Pennsylvania 


The University Museum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was fo 
1889 and is concerned with study of eee 
ticularly as exemplified by the remains of ient 
civilizations and the customs of primitive peoples. 
Its activities comprise field research in archaeology 
and _ ethnol conducted through its expeditions 
to all parts of the world, and museum research. In 
1951 expeditions were working at Nippur in Baby- 
lonia (with the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago), at Gordion in Turkey, and in British 
Honduras, and in Alaska. 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pottery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombia gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
logical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

A new Middle American Gallery synth 
Mayan and other Mexican cultures and the Baby- 
lonian Section contains a tablet library with about 
20,000 cuneilform documents from Nippur and Ur. 

The Egyptian collection includes pieces from the 
temple of Merenptah; the Far East section has 
iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara and South 
India schools; there are mosaic fountains in the 
Islamic section; collections from Ancient Crete, 
Cyprus and Etruria are in the Mediterranean sec- 
tion; excavations at Beisan enhance the Palestine 
section. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 25,000 volumes relating to archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 40,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color. The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and club groups. 


Valley Forge 


Valley Forge State Park, 1,500 acres, 22 mi..n. 
of Philadelphia (State Rd. 83) preserves the site 
and memorials of Washington’s encampment dur- 
ing the hard winter of 1777-78, when 8,200 soldiers 
reported for duty and 2,898 were incapacitated. Of 
special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built since 1905 by the Rev. W. 
Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the Colonies, Peace 
chime and carillon, and Valley Forge Museum of 
American History. 
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Alabama Natural History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
University, Alabama, contains a geological sec- 
tion with 20,000 specimens of minerals; a large 
collection of fossils of the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages from Alabama and the Gulf Coast; an 
herbarium of 2,500 Alabama ferns and flowering 
plants; a collection of 200,000 marine shells 
native and foreign; an outstanding collection of 
Alabama fresh water shells; a very large collec- 
tion of land shells, mostly from the United 
States; 13,000 species of United States beetles 
and a large and worldwide collection of Carabid 
beetles; large collections of birds, reptiles, and 
batrachians; an enormous collection of skeletal 
material and artifacts from aboriginal sites in 
Alabama and in the Southeast; and a small. but 
representative and fine lot of artifacts from the 
primitive area of the southern Pacific region. 

An adjunct of the museum is Mound State 
Monument at Moundville, in adjacent parts of 
Hale and Tuscaloosa Counties. On a tract of 300 
acres containing 34 mounds of the truncated 
pyramid or domiciliary type has been constructed 
a burial museum of reinforced concrete, containing 
a central exhibition hall and in situ buriais in 
each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large arch- 
aeological research laboratory; a picnic’ building, 
dwellings and shops for the use of the maintenance 
crew. The library contains 25,000 volumes. 


Marine Studios, Florida 


Marine Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Marine- 
land, Fla., was organized in 1937 and is headed 


W. Douglas Burden, trustee of the American 
of Natural History and member of the 
New York Zoological Society. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney is chairman of the board of directors. 
Marine dios was built originally as an under- 
water motion picture studio and to give scientists 
a ter opportunity to study and observe marine 
life as lived in the open sea. The maximum 
number of salt water fishes and animals on exhibit 
at any one time is approximately 20,000 of about 
125 species. The specimens range in size from 
tiny coral fishes to large sharks. All specimens 
are placed together in the two oceanaria and are 
not segregated by species. One oceanarium is 
circular in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
deep, containing 380,000 gallons of sea water, The 
other is 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep, containing 420,000 gallons of sea water. There 


“are over 200 portholes for observation. About 


500,000 yisitors attend annually. 


‘Ringling Museum of Art 


The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by the late John 
Ringling. The museum and its art collection, valued 
at many millions, with his adjoining palatial home, 
were left to the state at his death in 1936. 

The approximately 400 original paintings include 
the works of Peter Paul Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Guercino, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough, Frans Hals, Frans Snyders, Murillo, 
Velasquez and El Greco. 

he museum, built around three sides of a tropic 
garden court, with the open end facing the west, 
is recognized as one of the continent’s architectural 
gems. Hundreds of antique columns, statues, arches 
and doorways were brought from Europe and in- 
corporated in the structure. 

It was the intent of John Ringling that his resi- 
dence, Ca’ d’ Zan, on Sarasota Bay become a 
museum of Venetian art. Many Venetian pictures 
from the collection have been hung in the building, 
which. is reminiscent of the Doges’ Palace. 

The Museum of the American Circus, opened 
1948, contains parade wagons and circus models. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky., 
30 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructed 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
Tied; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod, at- 
tacked by Indians during American Revolution, 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo, Rogers. Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 


The George S. Patton, Jr., Museum of World 
War II equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from 
pieces captured from Nazi armies, was opened May 
30, 1951, at Fort Knox, near Louisville, Ky. It 
contains armored vehicles, fieldpieces and small 
arms. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 


The Isaac Delgado Museum of_Art in city Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses the Delgado collection. 
Other collections are those of the Art .Asso- 
ciation of New” Orleans; the Morgan Whitney 
collection of jade and other hard stones; the 
Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Etruscan glass; the Chapman H. Hyams 
collection of paintings and statuary; the Isaac 
M. Cline collection of ancient Oriental bronzes; 
the oil paintings given by Mr. Samuel Henry 
Kress (most outstanding: ‘‘Madonna and Child 
by Giovanni vel Biondo, 1370 A. D.); Louisiana 
room, composed of well known New Orleans and 
Louisiana painters; ‘‘Hercules,’’ by Antoine Bour- 
delle and modern American paintings. 


Louisiana State Museum 


The Louisiana State Museum, New- Orleans, La., 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1850; Madame John's Legacy, 
the oldest residence in the Mississippi Valley; the 
Huey P. Long Memorial house and the St, Ann 
Street Pontalba building (Lower Pontalba). 

In the Cabildo, built 1795, where the Louisiana 
Purchase was consummated, 1803, are exhibited 
paintings of Andrew Jackson, Gen. Beauregard, 
Gen. Philemon Thomas, Louis XIV, Major Jean 
Baptiste Plauche, the Lafittes and others, Inter- 
est attaches to the painting by E. D. B. Fabrina 
Julio of the last meeting between Gen. Robert E. 
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Lee and Gen. Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

In the Battle of New Orleans Room is the only 
known likeness of Jean Lafitte, the pirate and 
soldier of Jackson’s battle, painted on wood by 
John Wesley Jarvis, nephew of John Wesley, foun- 
der of Methodism. Jean Lafitte, his brother Pierre 
and Capt. Dominique are shown drinking in 
the Cafe des Refugees. Also in the Sala Capitular 
(Louisiana Transfer Room) are portraits of Span- 
ish governors of Louisiana’ and of the builder of 
the Cabildo, Presbytere and Cathedral, Don Andres 
Almonester y Roxas. There is an original portrait 
of John Paul Jones by Jean Michel Moreati and one 
of John Slidell, and the 10 flags flown oyer Louisi- 
ana are shown. 


Tulane Research Institute 


The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University, located near St. les Ave. 
in New Orleans, La., founded in 1924, is devoted to 
research, edutation and public’ service related 
to Middle America, a region limited arbitrarily to 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
the Bahamas. ; 

The museum gallery features archaeological relics 
of the ancient civilizations of Middle America, in- 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central America, 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, and the 
circum-Caribbean tribes of southern Central 
America. Also on display are exhibits on modern 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including the Codex Tulane, a pre-Columbian gen- 
ealogy of Mixtec kings painted on a white deerskir 
scroll 14 feet long. 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 
has comprehensive collections of paintings, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 
periods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A.-May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French; Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries, furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma-~ 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; Mary- 
land Wing with colonial rooms, paintings and 
Americana; White Collection of Maryland silver; 
65,000 prints from the 15th century through mod- 


ern. 

The latest structural addition is the Saidie A. 
May Young People’s Art Center, the $300,000 gift 
of Mrs. May. This-wing has 4 studios, a large 
gallery, a lecture hall, staff offices of the Museum’s 
Education Department, which conducts lectures for 
children and adults, painting classes for children 
and special exhibitions keyed to the child’s inter- 
ests. The Cone Collection will be housed in a 
special wing made possible by the additional be- 
quest of $400,000. 


Maryland Historical Society 


The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore, 
Md., has a library of approximately 50,000 volumes, 
20,000 pamphlets and several thousands of prints 
and original plans and drawings and a large col- 
lection of manuscripts. Among the printed ma- 
terials are a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, a complete 
run of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a considerable 
run of the Maryland Gazette of Annapolis, files of 


Baltimore newspapers and rare American imprints. , 


Also over 1300 papers of the. Calvert family, 
the earliest dating from Henry VIII. and including 
many papers describing the establishment of the 
colony; the papers of John H. B, Latrobe. Otho 
Holland Williams, Robert Gilmor, Robert Qliver, 
Senator James A. Pearce and:of the Carroll, Lloyd 
and Ridgely families. There are large collections of 
genealogical papers, Bible and church records. 


Among the drawings are. the original designs 
submitted in competition for the United States 
Capitol (1792), and two submitted anonymously 
by Thomas Jefferson for the President’s House and 
the water color drawings of Benjamin H. Latrobe 
for the United States Capitol (1810), the Cathedral 
at Baltimore, the Bank of Pennsylvania and St. 
John’s Church, Washington. 

In addition to the large Gallery where portraits 
of distinguished Marylanders and uther Americans 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters.’ The 
many exhibits illustrate the history of all the 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt to the art of the nineteenth century. 
The most outstanding sections of the collection may 
be listed as the Egyptian small sculptures; the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen- 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass, 
and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance bronzes, 
enamels and jewelry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection: of Barye bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The collection of paintings ranges from Italian 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century to 
the chief\French schools of the nineteenth, before 
the advent of Post-Impressionism. The _ library, 
besides the important collection of eastern and 
western illuminated manuscripts, contains over 
1300 incunabula. 

Individual objects of exceptional interest are the 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 


‘and the first: printed broadside of it; the bilingual 


seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; and 
two heads from the ae figures once on the 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
style first took form. 


Old Court House, Vicksburg 


Old Court House -Museum, Vicksburg, Miss., 
occupies the Warren County Court House, built 
by slave labor on a high eminence in 1858, filling an 
entire square. It is managed by the Vicksburg & 
Warren County Historical Society. The building 
has porticoes supported by 30-ft. fluted columns. 
The clock in the tower still marks the hours 
after 90-odd years. Here the Confederate flag was 
lowered and the U. S. flag raised on July 4, 1863, 
when Vicksburg fell. 

Museum exhibits number over 1,000 items, in- 
cluding china and silver of early founders; Con- 
federate relics, flags agd manuscripts; receipts 
for slaves; handwritten field orders of siege of 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. S. Grant; 
@ wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federals 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets and 
pictures of old Vicksburg; pioneer memorials. 


Mint Museum of Art 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
js a free educational institution founded t 
foster the appreciation of the visual arts by means 
of exhibitions, classes and lectures of high stand- 
ard. Monthly the Museum presents two or three 
collected or traveling exhibitions. Separate gal- 
leries are set aside for exhibition of work of the 
members of the Guild of Charlotte Artists, Char- 
lotte Photographic Society and Publie School art. 
The Museum’s permanent collections include ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Man’’ by Francesco Salvatti, ‘‘Mother 
and Child’’ by Francesco Granacci, ‘‘Two Martyr 
Saints” by Fungai, ‘‘Madonna and Child and .Four 
Saints’’ by Rudolfo Ghirlandaio, ‘‘Queen Char- 
lotte’’ by Alan Ramsay, ‘‘Stone House, Old Lyme, 
Connecticut’? by Childe Hassam, ‘‘Rosalie Sully’’ 
by Thomas Sully, ‘‘The Golden Hour’’ by William 
Hart, and ‘‘Woman in, Black” by. John W. Alex- 
ander. Admission free; closed Mondays. 

The Mint Museum building is a rebuilt structure, 
originally erected (1835) as the first branch of 
the Philadelphia Mint. At the time of erection of 
the Mint Building, the Southern Appalachian 
Region was the only gold mining territory in the 
United States. ( 
seen preserved equipment from the Mint and Gov- 
ernment Assay Office, and Confederate Army relics. 


Morehead Planetarium 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., opened its new Morehead Building and 
Planetarium May 10, 1949. This is the sixth plane- 
tarlum built in the country and the only one owned 
by a university. It was donated by John Motley 
Morehead of Rye, N. Y., Class of 1891. The plane- 
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Appomattox, Va. 


The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. A., April 9, 1865, 
has been reproduced by the National Park Service 
and was opened to the public in 1950, It stands in- 
side the grounds of Appomattox Court House Na- 
tional Monument, which covers 968 acres and in- 
cludes the final position of the opposing armies. 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. 


Colonial Williamsburg 


Colonial Williamsburg, Va., 56 mi. east of Rich- 
mond, constitutes the most ambitious restoration 
of the American past ever undertaken, Since 1927 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has supplied many 
millions for the full-scale reproduction of Williams- 
burg as the 18th century capital of Vir ae 
Over 500 19th-century houses were removed; 90 
ancient houses were restored to their original 
state; over 230 were completely rebuilt, often on 
original foundations. These include the Governor’s 
Palace, where British governors and Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson, also governors, lived; the 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry denounced the 
Stamp. Act; the Gaol, where pirates were con- 
fined and the Raleigh Tavern. Bruton Parish 
Church, in_use since 1715, and the restored Wren 
building of the College of William and- Mary. 
ascribed to plans by Christopher Wren, first erected 
1695, are here. Washington was a chancellor of 
the college and Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler 
attended. Formal gardens have been laid out 
streets restored to 18th-century appearance (if no 
exactly to 18-century condition), and inns pro- 
vided for tourists. 

The Institute of Early American History and 
Culture,, sponsored jointly by the College of 
William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
was founded 1943 to promote study, research and 
publication of American history in all its early 
phases. It cooperates with other learned bodies 
and publishes historical monographs and originals, 
wae. een William and Mary Quarterly, a journal 
ty) story. 


James Monroe Law Office 


The James Monroe Law Office in. Fredericksburg, 
Va., is the building in which the fifth President 
of the U. S. practiced law as a young man. It 
Was restored and opened in 1927 and is owned by 
the James Monroe Memorial Foundation. It was 
originally designated by direct descendants of 
President Monroe to house and exhibit a huge 
collection of personal possessions, furniture, por- 
traits, manuscripts and letters, and to make 
better known the work of Monroe and his con- 
temporaries and the Monroe Doctrine. 


Mariners’ Museum 


The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, six miles 
north of Newport News, Va. 

The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial material, 
figureheads, navigation instruments and memor- 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
than 750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
scale ship models, and working mechanical scale 
models of ship propulsion machinery. More than 80 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship carver, 
the masterpiece of which is an. eagle with a wing- 
spread of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate 
“Lancaster’’ of 1858. 

The Marine Library has over 33,000 vols. on 
shipbuilding, navigation, naval history, merchant 
marine; over 50,000 photographs of ships; several 
thousand maps and charts and plans of vessels. 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 


Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth 
at the Hague, Norfolk, Va., is the headquarters of 
numerous local cultural organizations including 
its sponsoring group, the Norfolk Society of Arts. 
There are 14 galleries on two floors, a library 
room housing the Cornelia Fernstrom Horti- 
cultural Library of the locally federated garden 
clubs, D.A.R. and S.C. historical records and the 
Museum art library. 

It has permanent collections of 18th century 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
and Grove Aves., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, was 
founded by John Barton Payne and others and 
is administered by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. It has a comprehensive collection of old 
masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and French 
schools, as well as a fine group by American 
artists, historical and modern. During 1950-51 
the Museum acquired paintings by Stuart Davis, 
Salvador Dali, Diaz, Dupre, de Keyser, Corot, 
de Hooch, a portrait of Marie de Medici by 
Bronzino, two by Frank Hals, the Violin Player 
and the Laughing Boy; a Molenaer; two by Ter- 
borch; two portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one 
of Sir Thomas Charles Banbury and one of Miss 
Gwatkin; two portraits by Anthony van Dyck, one 
of the’ Duchess of Buckingham; a Lambeth tap- 
estry of the Last Supper and a salver with the 
judgment of Solomon, by the Ferrarese school. 
Acquired recently were a portrait of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, four paintings about events in 
the life of Washington by J. B. Stearns and a 
painting by John Singleton Copley. In sculpture 
the Museum acquired an Egyptian limestone 
statuette of the VI dynasty and a modern piece 
by Jacques Lipchitz. 


Virginia War Memorial 


The War Memorial Museum of Virginia (for- 
merly the War Memorial Museum of the American 
Legion) in Newport News, Va., was founded 1923 
and occupies a fireproof building in Huntington 
Park. Thousands of implements and memorabilia 
of World War I and World: War II are displayed. 
Here one can find not only the war instruments 
used by doughboys and Gils, but also weapons 
and equipment used by the French, Japanese, 
Russians, English, and many other nations, 

-_ A few of the outstanding relics from World War 
I are: a seven-ton hippet tank, a four-wheel 
drive truck, wooden airplane propellers, helmets 
and gas masks, trench knives, rifies of all types, 
pistols, medals, decorations, uniforms and scores of 
other items. ‘Topping the list of the World War 
Ii items is the watch used. by Pvt. Lockhart when 
he timed the approach of the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa; 
@ tank which entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by the late Gen. 
George S. Patton; a calling card of the Japanese 
admiral in charge of Okinawa, which was sent by 
Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, U.S.N,, who also pre- 
sented to the museum a large collection of other 
captured Japanese war material. France, England, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands have sent in an 
infantryman’s complete uniform and gear. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Chicago Academy. of Sciences 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park at 2001 N. Clark 
St.. Chicago, Ilk, was founded 1857 for ‘‘the pro- 
motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge.’’ 

Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region, The 
Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
groups illustrating ecological relationships in rep- 
licas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and woodland 
sites in the Wicinity of Chicago, Study collections 
also represent nany other areas in North America, 


Adler Planetarium, Chicago 


The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 
seum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
the people of Chicago by Max Adler, May 12, 1930, 
and is operated by the Chicago Park District. Al- 
though commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
it is really an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
Planetarium instrument is the principal exhibit. 

The astronomical museum contains'an unexcelled 
collection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
cal instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
turnals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
telescopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
well as modern instruments, together with ex- 
hibits explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
into the walls of the main\ floor corridors are.72 
large transparencies of astronomical photographs 
made with the world’s foremost telescopes. 
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Art Institute of Chicago 


The Art Institute of Chicago, founded 1879, has 
an endowment of $14,603,486 and combines a 
museum, school, theater and libraries of art, with 
lectures and loan privileges. Attendance in 1950 
was 1,332,216. 

Its paintings include masterpieces of French, 

tch, Flemish, Italian and American art, among 
which are four El Greco paintings, including the 
large Assumption of the Virgin, and two donated 
during the year: his Feast in the House of Simon. 
and St. Martin and the Beggar. Also recently added 
were Tintoretto’s Tarquin and Lucretia; Magnas- 
co’s The Synagogue; the 63 pieces of French paint- 
ings and sculpture in the Kate L, Brewster Be- 
quest, ranging from the Impressionists through 
the Abstract, painters; the Alfred Stieglitz collec- 
tion of more than 300 paintings, prints and photo- 
graphs; 71 rare prints by Gauguin, and Toulouse- 
Lautree prints given by Carter H. Harrison: 

Famous paintings in the Institute include Seu- 
rat’s original La Grande Jatte; Rembrandt’s Girl 
at Open Half-door; Tiepolo’s 4 panels, Rinaldo 
and Armida; Chardin’s White Tablecloth; Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Lucas van Leyden; Edouard 
Manet, by Fantin-Latour; Crucifixion by Crivelli; 
Millinery Shop by Degas; Mére Grégoire by Cour= 
bet; the Herring Net by Winslow Homer; St. John 
on Patmos by Poussin; Education of Cupid by 
Titian; paintings by Constable, Corot, Gilbert 
Stuart, Innes. 

In the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
many famous prints in fine impressions such as: 
The Adoration by Master E. S.; Christ on the Crass 
by Master I. A. M. of Zwolle; St.George by Mar- 
tin Schongauer; others by Giulio Campagnola; 
Albrecht Diirer; Jean Duvet; Rembrandt; Hight- 
eenth Century color prints; Daumier; Gauguin; 
large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whistler 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Meryon; Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne collection of color plate books, and many 


others; 19th and 20th century drawings and draw- 


ings by Thomas Rowlandson. 

Important accessions of painting and sculpture 
during 1950 ineluded works by Eakins, -Sully, 
Braque, Manet, Picasso, Henri Rousseau, Redon, 
Degas, Rodin (Maternité, a bronze), Moore, Calder 
and Turner. A set of 19 crayon and charcoal 
drawings by Odilon Redon was among the newly 
acquired drawings; prints were by Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Gauguin, Ensor, Toulouse-Lautrec, et al., 
there were also extensive additions in Japanese 
prints, Korean ceramics, Chinese bronzes, paint- 
ings, textiles and 852 jade objects from the Son- 
nenschein collection. 

Special exhibitions, 1950, included the Master- 
pieces of Art frorh Vienna—total attendance 162,- 
404; Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity—18 prizes awarded, totaling 
$4,175; The Sixtieth Annual American Oil Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Exhibition. 

The Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture have 60,000 vols, on art and 
10,000 on architecture; 78,000 photographs, 16,500 
color prints, 39,000 lantern slides; 1,000 koda~ 
chromes; 52,000 postcards, 45,000 unmounted pic- 
tures. Most of these are available to schools. 


John Crerar, Chicago 


John Crerar Library, Michigan Ave. and Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, has special collections in medi- 
cine and the sciences, including the Sean medical, 
Chanute on aeronautics, DuBois Reymond on com- 
parative physiology, Meissner on physiology, Baum 
on historical medicine, Martin on gynecology, Gru- 
lee on pediatrics, as well as the private papers of 
Ludwig Hektoen and James B. Herrick. It has col- 
lections of books on cremation, cooking, interna- 
tional congresses and expositions and is especially 
strong in aeronautics, chemistry, radio, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, botany,-zoology, biology, en- 
gineering, geology, and in collections of scientific 
periodicals and indexes. 


Chicago Historical Society 


The Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill., in- 
corporated 1857, is located in Lincoln Park, While 
specializing in the history of Chicago and the Mid- 
west it includes exhibits of national importance. 

In the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
made extensive use of the principles of visual 
education. The! story of American History is 
given in the chronological arrangement of period 
rooms. Each exhibit in the building is displayed 
so as to deal with a specific subject and its related 
facts as a unit. One of the 18 period rooms is the 
Senate Chamber, a reproduction of the original 
in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat of the 
Government of the United States prior to its trans- 
fer to Washington (1800). Authentic relics owned 
by George and Martha Washington are shown, 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including many 
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where Lincoln was carried after he had been shot 
on that fateful night of April 14, 1865. The room 
has been carefully and authentically reproduced 
in size and detail. The bed, the chair, chest of 
sa scrim curtains and gas jet were taken 
rom the original bedroom in which Lincoln died. 
Another unique and popular Lincoln exhibit is the 
series of twenty dioramas which represent impor- 
tant episodes from the life of Lincoln. 


The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
Pamphlets embraces current historical works as 
well as interesting material on early America. 
reports of foreign travelers, pioneer sketches 0: 
political development. The Lincoln collection 
numbers more than 1,000“letters, documents, vol- 
umes and pamphlets. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 


The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranging 
from the ice-bound arctic to the torrid tropics. 

The exhibits are housed in five buildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit. 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
‘This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
pits: a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 


- birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 


eluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. A 
“Zoo Answer Shop”’ has been established, at which 
visitors may ask questions about the various mem- 
bers of the anima! kingdom. 


The zoo became famous as the home of Bush- 
man, called the most perfect specimen of gorilla 
in captivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the 
age of 22 years, 9 months. In his prime Bushman 
stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 lbs. 
Sinbad, youngest of the four young gorillas flown 
over from Africa by Zoo Director R. Marlin Perkins 
in October, 1948, is being groomed as Bushman’s 
successor, 


Sinbad, at 3 years weighed over 65 lbs.—more 
than Bushman did at the same age, He has al- 
ready established himself as a ‘personality at the 
Zoo and his following among zoo visitors is stead- 
ily growing. The four young gorillas and their 
ages as of March 1, 1951, are: Sinbad, 38 months; 
Rajah, 4 years; Irvin Young, 4ue years and Lotus, 
the only female of the group, 5!4 years, 


Chicago Natural History 


Chicago Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presents a 
comprehensive survey:of the races of man as well 
as flora, fauna and geology. The exhibits and 
scientific study collections are divided into four 
major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology. These include many subdivisions. Out- 
Standing among them are the Hall of the Stone 
Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoffman; the 
North American Indian groups and exhibits of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 


The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
roduces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
ains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 


The museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E, Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
naturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown, 
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Oriental Institute, Chicago 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research institute devoted to the study 
of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. It 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural monu- 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia and 
interprets their importance, for the development 
of Western civilization. 

Since its founding in 1919 by Prof. James H. 
Breasted, it has conducted excavations and arche- 
ological surveys in many parts of the Near East, 
especially at Luxor in Egypt, at Megiddo in Istael, 
in the Amugq valley in Syria, at Alishar Huyuk in 
Turkey, in the Diyala region of Iraq, at Persepolis 
in Iran and at Nippur and Jarmo in Iraq. The 
staff consists of forty persons. The director is 
Prof. Carl H. Kraeling. 

Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted Hall, 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture, 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the ancient 
Near East, The objects include colossal sculptures 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a~ 16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Science and Industry, Chicago 


The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
Tll., is housed in the restored Fine Arts Building of 
the Columbian Exposition, one of the finest re- 
constructions of classical architecture. The Mu- 
seum, founded by the late Julius Rosenwald, con- 
tains hundreds of exhibits devoted to scientific and . 
industrial processes which fill the needs of a mod- 
ern civilization, illustrating the theme inscribed 
above the central dome: ‘‘Science Discerns the 
Laws of Nature; Industry Applies them to the 
Needs of Man.’’ 
Stretching away from the central rotunda are 
exhibit pavilions dedicated to Physics, Chemistry, 
Fuels, Metals, Medicine, Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion, the Graphic Arts, and Engineering Con- 
struction. The Museum is particularly famous for 
its visitor-operated devices and exhibits in which 
the spectator finds himself a part of the scene. 
ong the outstanding displays are an operat- 
ing coal mine typical of Southern Illinois fields and 
the 3,000 foot Museum and Santa Fe electric rail- 
road model, showing all the operating problems of 
a modern transcontinental system. An operating 
gray iron foundry is engaged in making castings 
and the pouring of molten metal may be seen. A 
transparent woman, full-sized, demonstrates the 
functions of the human body. One of the largest 
and newest exhibits, Motorama, traces the develop- 
ment of the automobile from the prehistoric wheel 
to the latest model off the assembly line. The re- 
alities of life (1910) when the automobile industry 
was just getting its start are portrayed in Yester- 
day’s Main Street. The old electric plant, the 
nickelodeon, the boxcar with its reinforcing rods, 
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th education are polio, resuscitation, 

cancer and heart exhibits. 

A radar room permits visitors to see in the 

the patterns formed by shipping and 

aviation in the Chicago area; another exhibit 

shows how aviators are trained by mechanical de- 
vices simulating actual flying conditions. 

Other major exhibits added in 1951 include the 

story of oil, an electric theater, the story of flame 

the telephone, hardwood and aviation indus- 


Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 


The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il., displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic spécimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent. Here the visitor may see a 
sea. horse swimming around in real ocean water, 


. or a sleek shark, or an u’u, which is the Hawaiian 


name of the red squirrel fish. The specimens live 
in glass-fronted tanks, where they may be viewed 
swimming around in schools, hiding in sheltered 
nooks among coral, rocks or plants, or sleeping on 
the sandy bottom. 

Besides a great variety of salt and freshwater 
fish, there are turtles, anders, invertebrates 
and even pénguins, which drink and swim in salt 
water. They vary in size from 325 pound groupers 
to the wee mosquito fish, 1 inch long. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
kept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
gallons of ocean water, all constantly circulated, 
filtered and aerated, heated and cooled. 


Illinois State Historical 


Illincis State Historical Library, Springfield, Tl. 
has over 90,000 vols. as well as large manuscrip 
holdings. The 10,000 vols. of newspapers are sup- 
eet by 4,500 reels of microfilm. The Henry 

orner Lincoln collection contains 5,000 books and 
pamepbiets and the Alfred W. Stern Civil War li- 

rary is one of the largest in the country. The 
library also specializes in Illinois history, slavery 
and abolition, mid-west Americana and genealogy. 
The Illinois State Historical Society (Harry E. 
Pratt, Secy.) is a department of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. The library is housed in the 
Centennial Building on the Capitol grounds. There 
are c. 700 original Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 400 
original U. S. Grant manuscripts. r 

Independent of this library is the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Ill., which is administered by 
the secretary of state of Illinois. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and a school in 
separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
by Jobn Herron. It is owned and operated by the 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organized 1883). 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects is 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 
ing, and represents the arts of countries throughou! 
the world, from ancient to modern times. Most 
important paintings include Dutch, 17th Century 
landscapes, work of American artists, and French 
post-impressionist pictures. The Chinese Sung 
dynasty porcelains are unusually fine. 


Spring Mill, Indiana 


Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back tO 1814, is located in Spring Mill 
State Park (1,zud0 acres) 3 mi. east of Mitchell, 
Ind., on State Highway 60. It contains a stone 
grist mill with overshot wheel and flume, wooden 
gears and huge stones still grinding corn; post- 
Office, general store, apothecary’s shop, tavern, 
distillery, saw mill and houses; also hat shop 
where pioneer ‘‘bee ” hats were made. Tract 
was given state by Lehigh-Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa., and is maintained by Dept. of 
Conservation. Mill ruins of 1815, old limekilns, 
caves and primeval forests are found in the park 


Davenport Public Museum 


Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Street, 
Davenport, Ia., established 1867, as Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontology, Zoology 


and botany; Herbarium of 60,000 sheets, C. A. 
Ficke collection of Peruvian tery, et : 
collections: from oriental civiliza’ i 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, 

brary of Science and History has over 75,000 vols. 


Des Moines Art Center 


The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood 

Des Moines, Ia., was established-1948 by the 

of J. D. Edmundson. The Des Moines Fine Art 
Assn. and the late J. S. Carpenter sponsored the 
basic collections, to which Geo. Bellows’ Tene 
of Aunt Fanny was added in 1951. The Nathan 
Emory Coffin collection eee oriental art, in- 
cluding East Indian miniature paintings and sculp- 
ture. The Art Center maintains daily ‘classes 
design, painting, sculpture, lithography, ceramics, 
woodworking, weaving, photography. There are 


rooms for meetings, lectures and concerts. The U-~ 


shaped galleries flank a rectangular pool dominated 
by a bronze fountain, Pegasus and Bellerophon, by 
Carl Milles, gift of Mrs. Gardner Cowles, Sr. 
Dwight Kirsch is director. 


Iowa History and Archives 


Iowa State Department of History and Archiyes 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 
and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the 
history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of 
birds, animals, insects, trees; a valuable manu- 
script division, with letters from authors, explor- 
ers, statesmen; war histories and state records and 
a most comprehensive section of bound newspapers. 
Claude R. Cook, curator. é 


Iowa State Historical 


The State Historical Society ef Iowa, Iowa City, 
fa., incorp. 1857, is housed by the State University 
and contains about 98/850 books and 6,500 bound 
vols. of newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, lowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government, 
and exchanges. 


Kansas State Historical Society 


The Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka. 
Kan., was founded (1875) by a group of Kansas 
newspaper men and ranks second only to the 
Library of Congress in its newspaper collection 
which contains 64,500 bound yolumes of Kansas 
and out-of-state newspapers and microfilms of 
1,750,000 newspaper pages. 

There are 1,700,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
includes 370,000 volumes and pamphlets, 600 
manuscript maps and 11,500 printed maps, atlases 
and charts showing the development of Kansas 
during three centuries, There are 24,500 photo- 
graphs and paintings of Kansas subjects. The 
museum also contains 35,000 objects ranging from 
a Coronado sword of 1541 to a 1912 airplane built 
in Kansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Old Shawnee 
Methodist Mission. established (1830) near present 
Kansas City as an Indian mission school. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 


Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 
Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent) mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the southern U.*S. 
The horse, Comanche, that was the lone survivor 
of Custer’s Battle of the- Little Big Horn is 
mounted and on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., was established in 1917 with the 
gift by Mrs. W. B. Thayer of Kansas City, Mo., 
of her collection in memory of her husband; it 
is housed in Spooner Hall. The Museum’s col- 
lections include European and Oriental decora- 
tive art, European and American pictures, and 
American Indian art. Of more than passing in- 
terest are the Coptic textile fragments, 18th 
century Italian Christmas Crib figures, a gilt 
bronze attributed to Ercole Ferrata, Korean pot- 
tery, and paintings by John La Farge, Winslow 
Homer, Guercino, and Kremser-Schmidt. ss 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, contains over 
1,000,000 insect. specimens. It was established 
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Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 


The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich., near 
Detroit, was founded by Henry Ford and named 
iad Thomas Alva Edison. It has 200 acres and 
Ihree units: the Museums, Greenfield Village and 
a school system for 300 children, from kindergarten 
through high school. : 

The Museum is housed in reproductions of Inde- 
endence Hall, Congress Hall and Old City Hall, 
Philadelphia, and includes exhibits of fine arts, 
furniture, silver and agricultural, transportation, 
power, lighting and household equipment, ar- 
Yanged historically. Greenfield Village has over 
100 separate exhibits illustrating 19th century 
America, including the laboratory and other 
buildings used by Edison at Menlo Park, N. J., 
where he invented the incandescent light; a silk 
mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, a_blacksmith’s 
shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape Cod windmill, 
etc., moved from original sites; the Logan County, 
Qil., courthouse in which Lincoln practiced, con- 
taining relics such as the chair he sat in when 
shot; the Wright Bros. cycle shop from Dayton, 
O.; the birthplaces of Henry Ford, W. H. McGuffey, 
Stephen Foster, Luther Burbank and Orville 
Wright: the house in which Noah Webster pre- 
pared his dictionary. There are also machine 
shops, a Village fire house, an inn of stage- 
coach days, a covered bridge from Pennsylvania, 
a steamboat, and many other historic houses and 
objects intended to recall development of industries 
and cultural life in the United States. 


Detroit Historical Museum 


The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety and is maintained by the City of Detroit. 
The new Museum building was dedicated July 24, 
1951, as a part of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival. 

Four main exhibit areas present (1) the Streets 
of Detroit—full scale street scenes of several peri- 
ods; (2) Metropolitan Services, with exhibits of 
cultural, recreational aspects of life in the city and 
the work of city departments and public utilities; 
(3) Social History, emphasizing standards of living 
of typical citizens during various periods; (4) In- 
dustrial Exhibits of the development of commerce 
and industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism, 
emphasizing civic and patriotic contributions. 

The Museum of Great Lakes History housed in 
the schooner J. T. Wing, the last schooner on the 
Great Lakes beached on the south shore of Belle 


Isle. Exhibits on Great Lakes shipping. 
Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6051 W. Jefferson, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 


racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
Glated exhibits on military history-of this area, 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is a municipally owned 
museum of art. 

The aim of the museum is to Lhe! gee within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
producing epoch from prehistoric man to the twen- 
tieth century. 

Within this general plan the most distinguished 
sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the European twentieth century arts, the 
arts of the Near East and Far East. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
textiles. 

Among important late accessions are: Frans 
Hals, Swalmius, Rector of Haarlem; Pater, The 
Bath; Jacopo Sansovino, two bronze statues of 
Neptune and Mars; Melzi, Girl with a Lute; Luca 
della Robbia, Virgin and Child with Six Angels; 
Ruisdael, Landscape with Water Mill; Houdon, 
Bust of Robert Fulton; John Wesley Jarvis, Com- 
paneer’ O. H. Perry; G. C. Bingham, The Trappers’ 

eturn. 


and i 
wore, the fu: ey in their homes, 
and conyeyances in which they traveled. : 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an Se oe of Set , Zelafing to the 


Minnesota. T 
partment contains over 280,000 paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts - 


The Minneapplis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was opened 1915. With the Minneapolis 
School of Art, which adjoins it, it is sponsored by 
The Minneapolis Society of Fine . founded 
1883 to promote an appreciation of art, 

The collections represent almost every phase of 
the fine and decorative arts from the period of the 
ancient. Chinese, Egyptians, and Greeks to 
the present day. The museum is especially noted 
for the distinguished Charles Jairus Martin Me- 
morial Collection of Tapestries, a set of ten pre- 
Gobelins tapestries (1610-1616) depicting the his- 
tory of Artemisia, the Searle Collection of Chinese 
Jade Carvings, the Bell Collection of Early Amer- 
ican Silver, the Herschel V. Jones Gift of Prints, 
the collection of Pre-Columbian arts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the French, Eng- 
lish, and American Period rooms presented by John 
R. Van Derlip, Mrs. John Washburn and daughters, 
Mrs. Eugene Carpenter and Mrs. Folwell Coan, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ford Bell. 

In the field of painting, masters of Europe and 
America are represented by ical works dating 
from the primitive to the contemporary periods. 
Among the most famous paintings in the collection 
are Patinir’s Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Titian’s 
Temptation of Christ, El Greco’s Purification of 
the Temple, Rembrandt’s Lucretia, Rubens’ Sketch 
for the Ceiling of Whitehall Palace, Hobbema’s 
Landscape with Water Mill, Degas’ Portrait of 
Mlle. Hortense Valpincon, Matisse’s White Plumes, 
Gauguin’s Tahitian Landscape and Under the 
Pandanus, Cezanne’s Chestnut Trees at the Jas 
Oe Sees and Copley’s portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel 

en. 

Through a bequest from Alfred F. Pillsbury, the 
oriental collections were enriched during the past 
year by a collection of ancient Chinese jades and 
bronzes, Chinese monochrome porcelains, Wei and 
T'ang tomb potteries, Persian potteries, and Cam- 
bodian sculpture valued at over a million dollars. 
Of special importance in this bequest is the large 
group of ancient Chinese ritual bronze vessels. — 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, Minn., 
is an educational art museum emphasizing the con- 
temporary arts. It is an outgrowth of the Walker 
Art Gallery, begun about 1879 by Thomas Bar- 
low Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota pioneer. 
Mr. Walker was an extensive collector of paintings, 
oriental ceramics and oriental jade. His purchases 
form the nucleus of the present permanent collec- 
tion of the Walker Art Center. 

The four main _ divisions of the permanent col- 
lection are: (1) European paintings, (2) Oriental 
and modern pottery and porcelain, (3) Chinese 
jade, and (4) contemporary American painting 
and sculpture. 

One feature of the Center program is a per- 
manent gallery and reading lounge devoted to the 
everyday arts. This department maintains con- 
stantly changing exhibitions of modern furniture, 
fabrics, utensils, glassware, pottery, household 
equipment, etc. Modern architecture, particularly 
in the field of house planning, is emphasized. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 


The Academy of S@ience of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of anthropology, natural history, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 175,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals, 
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ets has been publishing ‘‘Transactions 
of the Academy of Seience of St. Louis” since 1856. 


City Art Museum, St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
Park, St. Louis, Mo.,-is a municipally owned 
museum established in 1912. The art. collections 
present a survey of art from ancient Assyria and 
Egypt to the present. Paintings and prints illus- 
trate the course of Western European pictorial art 
from Italian primitives through the developments 
of the Renaissance to the current schools of today 
both in America and abroad. 

The historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresaue, Ja- 
cohean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
Unusual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
Court with its great XVI century stairway from 
Morlaix, France. Sculpture,. pottery, textile and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
textiles and paintings representative of the historic 
periods of Far Eastern culture; one of the great 
collections of Chinese ceramics in America, and 
another of early Chinese bronzes, Among the Chi- 

» nese sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 
specimens ranking among world masterpieces. 
From the Near East are carpets, velvets and other 
textiles, ceramics, metalwork, etc., originating in 
Persia and the adjacent regions. The classical gal- 
jeries contain Greek sculptures in marble and 
bronze, a Greek helmet which is possibly the finest 
extant, ceramics, glass, mosaic and gem, Roman 
portrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Kansas City Museum 


The Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, Mo., 
is @ municipally owned institution, administered 
by the Kansas City Museum Association: It was 
founded in 1939, as a private corporation, and 
was taken over by the‘city in 1948. It is located 
at 3218 Gladstone Boulevard, 

The Museum contains valuable collections and 
exhibits of ethnological and archeological material 
dealing with the American Indian and many for- 
eign cultural groups; also, geological specimens, 
birds and mammals of the region and historical 
material of Kansas City and the surrounding area. 

The Kansas City Room features a series of twelve 
miniature dioramas on ‘‘The Rise of Kansas City.” 
Historical material from the Kansas City region is 
also exhibited in the room. 

In addition to the exhibits, the Museum has a 
small Planetarium. It also carries on an ex- 
tensive educational program for school groups, 
juvenile clubs and adults. 


Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. 


he William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
City, Mo. The fields of art represented include 
paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, téxtiles, tap- 
estries, period rooms, ceramics, etc. The collections 
cover all periods from pre-classical to modern times 
and many world-famous paintings are included. 
The extensive Chinese department, especially in 
paintings and sculpture, is outstanding. Recent 
additions in the field’ of Indian bronzes make this 
section especially distinguished. 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 


The Joslyn Memorial Art Museum in Omaha, 
Nebr., was a gift of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn_in 
memory of her husband, George A. Joslyn, The 
building is of Georgia pink marble (completed 
1931). Surrounding the patio and concert hall are 
10 galleries. Tne permanent collection of paintings, 
furniture, and other art objects are shown: in the 
, south galleries in period arrangement from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. Paintings, draw- 
ings, prints,. photographs, industrial arts and 
architecture are exhibited monthly. . 

Other exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis- 
plays including Oriental and Classical groups and 
the Graphic Arts Section. The Museum has a 
substantial Art Reference Library. The Lecture 
Hall and other special rooms are available for 
group meetings. 
and evening art 


Cincinnati Art Museam 


The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec- 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Zimery collection of European and American paint- 
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ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th 20th 
century paintings and the Herbert Greer Proneh 
collection of print masterpieces from the 15th 
through the centuries, also Nabataean anti- 
quities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, Medieval and Oriental sculpture, the Edna 
F. and Millard F. Shelt collection of Egyptian 
jects; Islamic pottery and miniatures; 
Titual bronzes and paintings and a’ Lou 
salon and its complete furnishings. Also a co: 
hensive collection of musical instruments and an 
outstanding collection of American Indian objects. 
Important loans to the Museum include the U. 8, 
Playing Card Company’s comprehensive historicad 
collection of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph 
collection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum Hi- 
brary covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Health Museum 


The Cleveland Health Museum in_ Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the first health museum in the Western 
Hemisphere. It was incorporated (1936) on @ non- 
profit basis. ‘‘Health through Knowledge” is the 
motto which governs construction of its three- 
dimensional exhibits, which in many instances re= 
quire visitor participation. Largely designed and 
built in the Museum’s studios, exhibits are ani- 
mated and show the workings of the human body, 
dramatizing the advantages and means of main- 
taining good health. Among outstanding exhibits 
are Juno, talking transparent woman, showing all 
body organs in lighted sequence; Dickinson collee- 
tion of life-size models showing human reproduc- 
tion and birth; a huge plastic tooth which shows 
the various parts by sectional illumination, and 
nutrition exhibits. There is a film library with 
pictures and slides on health topics. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
exhibitions primitive, ancient, and classical art; 
various periods of Europe; Near and Far Hast; 
Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, and South 
America; as represented in seulpture, painting, 
graphic processes, the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 

Richness of quality is to be found in its medieval 
collections, including an important portion of the 
great Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
the Holden Collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Holy Family with St. Margaret and 
St. John”’ by Filippino Lippi; the Louis XVI Rous- 
seau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade Collec- 
tion with its great decorative art and paintings; 
the-collections of nearly all forms of art of the 
highest quality bequeathed by John L. Severance 
and Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent addi- 
tions include paintings by Lotto, Rembrandt, Tin- 
toretto, Titian, Veronese. y 


Cleveland Natural History 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 80,000 specimens of birds, 
55,000 specimens of mammals, and one of the 
world’s most important collections of upper Devon- 
ian fossil fishes. The Museum also has extensive 
collections of insects, shells, minerals, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and of botanical and eth- 
nological materials. 

The Museum has sponsored or participated in 
several expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of 
the South Atlantic, one to the vicinity of the 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Panama; 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition to Greenland, and 
many to various parts of North America. Many of 
the objects brought back from these expeditions 
are on exhibit in the main building of the Museum. 
Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used exten- 
sively by school classes for the study of the stars. 
Also for use of schools is the Science classroom. A 
special exhibit gallery has been added recently, 

The Museum operates three Trailside Museums 
for the Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board, and 
one for the city of Cleveland. It also manages the 
Cleveland zoo in Brookside Park for the city of 
Cleveland. In 1949 an affeliation was made with the 
Cleveland Astronomical Society for the operation 
of. a junior Astronomy Club. It:operates the Gem 
Cutters Guild, a school for lapidaries. 


Cleveland Western Reserve 


The Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
Cleveland dioramas; the Richard Warren Minia- 


ture rooms depicting the homes of one family from 


Plymouth Colony 1620 to 1880; an American Indian 
collection, including eight Indian settings; a lug 
cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana; a comprehensive lighting 


‘to Ventana Cave, a stratified 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., was organ- 
ized, a and endowed erick 
(1881). Its permanent coll includes 

tings John Constable, George Romney, 

, Jacob Ruysd: Thomas Couture, 

Gorot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt. Asher B. 
Durand e Inness, Ralph Blsakelock, Thomas 


Moran, Warren Davis,, Frederic Remington, East- 
tan Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Kari 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Alfred Se&sier and Don Kingman. 


Wisconsin State Historical 


The Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis., estab. 1853, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and contains up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and riodicals; 367,206 

Jets; 857,000 manuscript items and 3.916 
md manuscripts and 5,613 reels of mi ® 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
Another ts the collection of John R. ons. 
There is a large group of manuscripts dealing with 
Tabor. The American newspaper collection, 1690- 
2820, is sixth in the country, first west of the 
eghenies. 


SOUTHWEST 


Arizona State Museum 


The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing particularly the archae- 
Ology and ethnology of the Southwest. However 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are about 50.000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections include: 

Set of six original Navajo Indian sand paintings; 
Western Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
ing a 10-foot section of Giant Sequoia with over 
2700 annual rings; prehistoric Southwestern textile, 
pottery, stone and bone work. One alcove devoted 
of May’s oc- 
eupancy for about 10,000 years. 


Muséum of Northern Arizona 


The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
miles north of Flagstaff. Ariz.. is operated by the 
Northern Arisona Society of Science and Art, Inc. 

Museum library contsins 3,600 books, 7,900 
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Patriotic to the Alama, preserved 
the Cradle of Texas ig aS the Mission 
de San Antonie de Valero, 1718 and named 
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in ruins, was bought about 40 years 
Catholic chureh by the State of Texas. The building 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 


Missi 
San_Juan Capistrano (2731) and San ae 
173Q), all restored and holding 


Hall of State, Dallas 


The Hall of State was erected with state funds 
at & cost of $1,200,000, jecated-in Fair Park 
A Dallas, Te tary Be A - 
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Texas Memorial Museum 


Memorial Museurn in Austin, Tex., 1s 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 


sei gars UA) 
anthropo! exhibits show the tools, uten- 
~s — ts and costumes of several 


pipes, and shell te. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Cpa Indian tribes. 


epresented by such animals 
don (four species), the elephant, sloth, giyptodon, 
. FO how exhib- 


remains 
bian cegnes, the Amefican horse, and the 
horned ison. Maps show the land areas of Texas 
during successive geologic periods. 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Griffith Observatory. Los Angeles 


"The Griffith Observatory, on the slope of t 
Holiywoed, was given to Los Angeles, Calif.. 


calendar. 

Pounder and sponsor is Paul H. Southern 
California Pillanthropist, who coblishes Helms 
Athletic Foundat’ and the Helms Wee inn 
Oct, etes, coaches and 
who have contributed to amateur, collegiate and 


athlete of each continent of the world. 
Lodged ‘nm Helms Hail are 
athletic 


awards, photographs, and 4 
complete sports library. 
Election to Helms Hall is by election of is 


board, whose members are Al Santoro, George-T- 
Davis. Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimerman, 
_ C. Samuelsen. Paul H. Helms is Chair 

. Bill Sehroeder is Secretary. 
Character and sportsmanship receive pe a con- 
w ath- 


letes and others are considered for honors, in the 


Pame at the discretion of the board. Panels haye 
been designated for excellence in football, 

pall, baseball, track and field, tennis, goiM, swim- 
ming, automobile racing, boxing, yachting, polo, 
Towing, and other wholesome sports. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino, near ‘ 
endowed educational institution devoted to advane- 
ing the cause of learning. ; 
research library for the B hig mg? larg 6 and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It eiso main-~ 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 


»| garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 


of 25,000 representatives of 2,500 species and 
varieties. 
Among the treasures of the library are the Elles- 


mere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 


‘| made about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 


1450-55): the first book printed in the English lan- 
guage; the Recuyell of the Historyes ok Troe, 
printed at Bruges by Caxton & Mansion; Benjamin 
Franklin's Autobiography in his own handwriting: 

There are two vaults i with every 
known device for the protection and preserves 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscrivts. 
The former vault contains approximately 175,009 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the fare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes. 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature, but an exception to this gem- 
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Los Angeles County Museum 


The Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, Calif., was founded 1910 
and is administered by the County Board of 
eG oe through a Board of Governors and 
the ector. 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in historical sequence: William 

olph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containin 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissince gallery, 16th century; Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th made le collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
cent (Marion Davies collection); French, 
18th century; American painting and watercolors, 
early 20th century (William Preston Harrison col- 
lection); French Impressionist and Modern, 19th- 
20th century (Harrison, Mabury and De Sylva 
collections); English and American decorative arts, 
17th-19th century; American galleries, 19th-20th 


century. 

Permanent history galleries include Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo and Southwestern 
peoples; Pacific Island Cultures; California History 
devoted to early periods; History of Transportation; 
and World War II, Axis weapons. 


Southwest Museum 


The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was incorporated 1907 as ‘“‘a 
free public institution of history, science, and 
art.’’ Its collections number hundreds of thou- 
sands of objects illustrating the cultures of 
the American Indians, while its scientific ref- 
erence library aggregates about 60,000 items. Field 
work has been conducted in California, Nevada, 
Mexico, Ecuador, and the Southwest, and the re- 
sults, published by the Museum, have contributed 
much to knowledge of primitive man. 


Pasadena Art Institute 


The Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena, Calif., 
has small permanent collections in the fields of 
Chinese pottery, mainly sculpture, contemporary 
American paintings and prints, The exhibition pro- 
gram is changed frequently and exhibitions in all 
fields of the fine arts are shown. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 


The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
is supported by the City of Sacramento and gov- 
erned by the California Museum Assn., composed 
of civicminded men of the community. 

The Gallery, begun 1871, was one of the first 
private art galleries constructed on the Pacific 
Coast, It was given to the city in 1885 by Mrs. 
Margaret Rhodes Crocker, wife of Edwin Bryant 
Crocker, builder of the Gallery. 

The Gallery is known for its outstanding col- 
lection of Getman drawings of the 18th and early 
19th centuries. It also possesses over 700 paint- 
ings, mostly of the Munich school, and the little 
Masters of the Netherlands, A prized small 
collection of 70 pieces of 12th century Korean pot- 
tery is also exhibited. 

The Gallery presents approximately 25 traveling 
exhibitions each year, together with exhibitions 
from the museum’s own permanent collection; also 
approximately 25 musical concerts are presented in 
the colorful ballroom, 


San Diego Gallery, Museums 


FINE ARTS GALLERY 


The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span- 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts. Among modern canvases are 
paintings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 
Vilaminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
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MUSEUM OF MAN 


The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropology 
and archaeology. Although all races of man are 
considered, the ethnic groups of the American con- 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The col- 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many differ- 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American Indian 
cultures. There are also models of Indian habi- 
tations from the Arctic to the Tropics. In the 
physical anthropology section are models, pho- 
Loerenos, and skulls. Research programs are con- 

ucted. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 
of Natural History, which is the oldest scientific 
organization in southern California (incorporated 
1847), the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 
cupies a modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 
cated Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

Public exhibits, study collections and library oc- 
cupy three floors 220 feet long and include up-to- 
date habitat groups, identification series and a few 
manually operated displays. The Museum is devoted 
to the fields of zoology, botany, and geology, orni- 
thology, mineralogy, conchology. Prominence is 
given to the natural history of the southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico, with par- 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. Many of 
the cases are arranged to aid in the identification 
of local wildlife, fishes, plants and minerals. 


California Academy of Sciences 


The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., incorporated (1853) for the ad- 
vancement of the natural sciences through public 
education, exploration and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains in Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
natural history, the Steinhart. Aquarium, a scien- 
tific library, and research departments with large 
scientific collections. In its large halls of North 
American mammals and birds are preserved in 
permanent form some of the most beautiful and 
striking aspects of the natural history of the West. 

The Academy’s research collections include some 
9,600 mammals, 60,000 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 375,000 plant specimens, 
3,000,000 insects, and_1,600,000 specimens in the 
field of paleontology. Its collections are especially 
rich in material from California, Alaska, and the 
Galapagos Islands. ; 

The Academy’s new $1,000,000 Hall of Science 
‘was recently opened. The Hall, which connects the 
old Steinhart Aquarium and the Leslie Simson 
African Hall, includes four major developments: 
the May Treat Morrison Auditorium with 400 seats, 
a lecture stage and projection room; the James 
Moffitt Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. dealing with 
birds and mammals; the John C. Augsbury room of 
“heads and horns,’’ a Gguernon of North American 
game trophies; the William Barclay Stephens clock 
and watch collection, housed in\the new Hall of 
Astronomy. Also included but not completely 
equipped: are the new planetarium and the Lovell 
White Memorial Hall of Man and Nature. The 
planetarium, which seats 500 people and includes 
a 9-foot-high cyclorama, was to open in 1952, 


DeYoung, San Francisco 


The M, H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif,, contains works 
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of art from almost every period and country in its 
'. ore than 60 galleries. The galleries are divided 

into four main wings; one devoted to loan: exhibi- 

tions changing from month to month; one present- 
ing the art traditions of Europe and America from 
the antique world through the 19th century; one 
showing the art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
and one of Californiana, which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Collec- 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship models 
and American Colonial arts are shown, 

The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surrounding 
a central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe and 
America. It contains examples of Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jewel- 
Ty; medieval and Renaissance stained glass win- 
dows; European sculpture from the 13th to the 19th 
centuries, including some exceptionally fine Gothic 
examples; a rare marble Andrea del Verrocchio 
sculpture of a reclining boy, and one of the few 
paintings in the United States by Gentile Bellini, 
“Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano’’; tapes- 
tries, Flemish and French, from the 15th to the 
18th centuries; furniture and furnishings charac- 
#ristic of the highest qualities of each period, and 
master paintings of the great periods of European 
eee with American paintings of the 19th cen- 
ury. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 


The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
38. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon the palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triumphal arch, 
surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker. 

The permanent ‘collections include sculpture by 
Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
Mildred Anna Williams Collection of European and 
American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 
Memorial Collection of 18th century French paint- 
ing, sculpture, tapestries, furniture and porcelain; 
and the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
and English paintings and the decorative arts. The 
Jacob Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 
European and American paintings is on indefinite 
loan to the Museum. The most recent important 
acquisition is the Portrait of a Rabbi with a Red 
Cap by Rembrandt. 


San Francisco Museum of Art 


The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., contains 12 galleries, an auditorium 
and classrooms. It is supported by private contribu- 
tions. The museum owns collections of prints and 
drawings, principally modern European and Amer- 
ican; collections of paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary Western artists, also contemporary Euro- 
pean and Eastern American,,and Latin American. 

Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 
tury Through 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
by Paul Cezanne (1936); Paintings and Prints by 
Paul Gauguin (1937); Abstract and Surrealist Art 
in the United States (1944); Dominant Interna- 
tional Art Trends (1945); Spanish Masters of 20th 
Century Painting (1°48); Domestic Architecture of 
the San Francisco Bay Region (1949); contentpo- 
rary European art from Bay Region Prints collec- 
tions, Paris Exhibition posters (1950). Educational 
services: Lectures, film programs of all kinds, art 
appreciation and flower arrangement courses, stu- 
dio workshop, and special decorative art and 
photography galleries within the museum, and ex- 
tension exhibitions of reproductions and explana- 
tory material, 2nnual surveys of American art, and 
frequent reviews of art of the region. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts 


The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
Alice Bemis Taylor, and completed 1936, has an in- 
teresting permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and features 
an extensive exhibition program in all fields of the 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center 
specializes in cultural history of the American 
southwest and Latin America, and is famed for its 
collections of religious Folk Art of New Mexico, 
Latin American and Southwestern materials and 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
Sand Painting reproductions. In addition to the 
gallery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
theatre, music room and library as well as a school, 
leading to a B. A, degree in Fine Arts in Colorado 


College. 


Denver Art Museum 


The Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo., contai 
large sections devoted to oriental art, European 
paintings, drawings and sculpture from the medi- 
eval to the modern periods; American artes) 
drawing, sculpture and prints from the colon al 
to the modern period; French, English, Spanish and 
American furniture and period rooms. American 
Indian art of the 19th and 20th centuries and 
Egyptian, African Negro and South Sea Art, 

Accessions for 1950 include 3,652 objects; paint- 
ings by Picasso, Forain, Matisse and others; Inter- 
national exchanges in African and South Sea arb; 
Oriental ceramics and paintings; Alas an 
British Columbian art; contemporary and Victorian 
American art. 


Denver Natural History 


The Denver Museum of Natural History, in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., has as its nucleus the pioneer 
Edwin Carter collection of Colorado fauna, to 
which has been added large collections of birds, 
mammals, fossils and minerals from Arctic Alaska, 
South America, and Australia. Ecological displays 
show animal and plant’ habitats from the high 
mountains of the Arctic-Alpine Zone down to the 
Lower Sonoran. There is an annual attendance 
of between 500,000 and 1,000,000. 


Natural History, Oregon 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
with the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. It 
has collections relating to geology, botany, zoology 
and anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western’ 
park of the American continent; a complete skele- 
on of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif, 

The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contain 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
States; the Van de Velde collection of Congolese 
iron work and other specimens. 


Seattle Art Museum 


The Seattle Art Museum in Seattle, Wash., was 
given to the city in 1933 by Mrs. Bugene Fuller 
and her son, Dr. Richard E. Fuller, ‘‘for-the 
recreation, éducation and inspiration of its citi- 
zens.”” 

The Museum has important collections in the 
arts of China, Japan, and India, but exhibits also 
representative world art, especially in the Egyp- 
tian, Near Eastern, Pre-Columbian fields and “in 
the crafts of Medieval and Renaissance Europe. 
It has always assisted the artists of the North- 
west with exhibition and accessions and has 
emphasized contemporary art from this region. 
There are over 100 gallery changes a year show= 
ing traveling and loan exhibits together with 
exhibitions from the Museum’s own permanent 
collections. 


Buffalo Bill Museum, Wyo. 


Buffalo -Bill Museum occupies the augmented 
log ranch house and.other quarters on Col. William 
F. Cody’s ranch in Shoshone Canyon, between 
Cody, Wyo., and Yellowstone National Park. Relics 
of scouting days on the western plains are shown, 
including five stage coaches; also buggy presented 
by Queen Victoria. os the grounds is an equestrian 
statue of Buffalo Bill by Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney. 


Alaska Historical Library 


The Alaska Historical Library & Museum, Ju- 
neau, Alaska, exhibits the material cultures of 
Alaska’s Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts as well as 
relics of Russian tenure and the Days of 98. The 
library: has c. 20,000 items of Alaskana and over 
3,000 vols. of Alaska newspapers. On display are 
Eskimo masks, , 
totem poles, Haida argillite carvings, Associated 
are the Alaska Herbarium, the Library of Alas- 
kana and natural history exhibits. 
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' Baylor University 

_ Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has the most 
comprehensive collection of works by and about 
Robert Browning in the world. First editions, 
Manuscripts and drawings, including Browning's 
letters and his personal books, are preserved here. 
There are 123 autograph letters from Browning 
to Isa ‘Blagden. 

' In 1950 a new building, costing $1,000,000, was 
being erected for this collection. An elaborate room, 
the Foyer of . Meditation, was to cost $350,000. 
Bach of 44 stained glass windows, by Connick 
Associates, artists in stained glass, illustrated a 
poem by Browning. 

Also at Baylor is the Texas collection of books 
and documents on the history of Texas and the 
Southwest. Included are the Aynesworth, Mc- 
Gregor, Judge R. E. B. Baylor and Dorothy Scar- 
borough collections, 


Brown University 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I., 
contains 745,000 vols., 22,000 maps, 24,000 manu- 
scripts, 21,000 broadsides and leaflets, 3,300 films, 
35,500 pieces of sheet music, 12,000 phonograph 
records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 
and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 
1764. The existence of the college library is first 
indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 
collection. 

The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
Vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
Collection .of American Poetry and Plays, the 
world’s largest, 163,000 bound vols., etc.; McLellan 
Lincoln Collection, 9,400 books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, 4,000 broadsides, leaflets, 6,000 prints, 
photostats, 1,700 manuscripts, of which over 700 
were written or signed by President Lincoln, 297 
pieces of sheet music; Knight Stamp Collection, an 
almost complete collection of U,“S. stamps in 
blocks of four, uncancelled; Bullard and Hoffman 


.Napoleon Collections; Rider Collection of Rhode 


Island History, 5,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets; the 
Library of Lester F. Ward, 1,000 vols. and Wheaton 
Collection of International Law, 6,500 volumes. 

Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. 

The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
deeded to the university 1948, is a centér for 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 


C. Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni-’ 


versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books, 
It is national headquarters for registering incun- 
abula in North America. 

The John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
and willed to the university, 1900, is a growing 
collection of ‘about 30,000 vols, relating to the 
history of North, South, and Central America. 
Composed of source material printed before 1801, 
the collection contains highly valued individual 
treasures of Americana. 


University of California 

The combined resources of the libraries of the 
University of California on its eight campuses 
exceed 2,717,000 vols. The libraries are autonomous, 
but policy is integrated; there is an inter-library 
loan service and a central department at Berkeley, 
Which initiates exchanges with other institutions. 

Berkeley. Founded in 1869, this library is the 
largest, containing over 1,665,000 vols. The Ban- 
croft Library, 90,000 vols., specializes in the history 
of California and western America, Mexico, Central 
America and colonial South America. Regional re- 
search is also served by the University archives, 
California documents and collections of California 
literature and printing. Here also are the Bender 
collection of fine printing and binding, 1,000; the 
John Henry Nash collection of typography, with a 
complete file of his own work 2,500. Noteworthy 
sections include the Russian materials; the East 
Asiatic Library with extensive. Chinese, Japanese 
and Korean holdings; the Kofoid Library on the 
history of science, which includes 70,000 pamphlets 
on protozoology and parasitology. Largest depart- 
mental and special libraries include the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics Research, 
6,000 vols., Bureau of International Relations, 
11,000; Law Library, 92,000; ahd Bureau of Public 
Administration and Library of Economic Research 
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185,000 pamphlets. 

Los Angeles, About) 762,000 vols. Particularly 
strong collections in folklore, German and Scan- 
dinavian philology, California history, and British 
Commonwealth history. Branch libraries in Agri- 
culture, Biology, Biomedicine, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering, Geology, Industrial Relations, Law, Mete- 
orology, Physics, and Theater Arts are operated as 
a part of the University Library. There is a music 
library of more than 8,000 scores. Supplementing 
the University: Library is the William Andrews 
Clark Library of about 45,000 books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, in English culture of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
and the history of Montana. 

San Francisco. Medical Center Library, 88,000. 
Medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing. Special 
collections: Esther Rosencrantz collection of Osler- 
iana; history of anesthesia. Hastings College of 
the Law Library, 27,000. 

Davis. College of Agriculture Library, 67,000. 

Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara College Library, 
51,000. Wyles collection on Civil War and Lincoln, 
10,000. One branch. 

La Jolla. Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
Library, 23,000. Marine biology, physical, chemical 
and geological oceanography. ' 

Mount Hamilton. Lick Observatory Library, 
19,200. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics. 

Riverside. Citrus Experiment Station Library, 
14,000. 


Catholic University of America 

The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of the 
Catholic - University of America, Washington, D. C., 
contains 450,000 vols., with important collections 
of Patristics, Christian Orientalia, Medieval Lit- 
erature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese Lit- 
erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law and 
Catholic Church History and Literature. Between 
600 and 700 volume-years of Catholic diocesan 
newspapers have been filmed. Among recent acqui- 
sitions was a file of 100 years of the’ Vatican 
daily newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano. 


University of Chicago 

The Library of the University of Chicago, estab- 
lished 1892 in Chicago, contains more than 1,800,000 
books. Central in the system is the William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library (approximately 900,000 
vols.) which houses the library administration 
offices and the processing departments as well as 
the Rare Book Room and a number of special 
reading rooms, . 

Among the numerous departmental libraries 
(total collections, approximately 900,000 vols.), the 
largest are: the Bio-medical library, 124,000 vols.; 
the Law library, 126,000 vols.; the Swift Hall library 
104,000 vols. of theology and philosophy; the Educa- 
tion library, 97,000 vols.; the Far Eastern library, 
140,000 vols. principally Chinese; the Classics li- 
brary, 64,500 vols., and the Rosenwald library, 
44,500 vols. of geology and geography. The Library 
maintains a map collection of over 130,000 sheets. 
Its Department of Photographie Reproduction is 
unusually well equipped for microfilming and 
photostating. Annual additions to the University 
Library average over 60,000 vols. 

The collections- of special materials include: 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor rolls, 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas Papers, 16,000 
papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 vols.; 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
William H. English items on the Western Territory, 
Indiana and Mid-western history, 17,500 items; 
Private papers of Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois, 85 vertical file drawers; Elijah 
Grant Communistic Colony Letters, 1,200; Sam- 
uel Harper Collection on Russia; Bonaventure 
Lafayette Collection of Manuscripts, 250 pieces; 
Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of Lin- 
colniana, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Robertson 
collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; the 
Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry; Delos 
Franklin Wilcox collection on public utilities, 
10,000; letters and papers of Hermann von Holst; 
some 6,000 vols. of early children’s books including 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books for 
children; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 
collections of American drama; the William Har- 
low Briggs collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
1944; 200,000 Sheets of German, Esthonian and 
Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats; photostats 
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of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales (84); The Lincke Library of German 
fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Hall Library has many early Bibles, and 39 Bible 
manuscripts, three Syriac, four Latin, and seven 
Armenian. 


City College of New York 

At the close of the 1949-1950 year the Library of 
the City College of New York contained 379,387 
vols., of which 329,058 were at the Uptown Center, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, and 
50,329 (including an education’ collection) at the 
School of Business and Civic Administration, E. 
23rd St..and Lexington Ave. The Uptown Center 
houses, in addition to the general collection, the 
libraries of the Schools of Technology and Educa- 
tion, the Davidson Library of Judaica, and two new 
important gifts, the Russell Sage collection in the 
field of social work and the Morris Raphael Cohen 
collection. 


._ University of Colorado 
The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 720,000 volumes, including 
its document collection. The strong collections are 
in the fields of medieval and central European his- 
tory, English literature, drama, the physical 
sciences and materials on the Far East. 


Columbia University 

The Columbia University Libraries in New York 
City contain more than 2,000,000 volumes and large 
collections’ of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs 
and related materials. In addition to the central 
stack and circulation department in Butler Li- 
brary, there are 30 departmental and professional 
school libraries located in Butler Library, Low 
Library, and other buildings throughout the cam- 
pus. The Medical Library is located at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 168th Street and 
Broadway. 

The libraries began their existence in 1761, when 
the library of the Rev. Dr. Duncombe Bristowe 
of London was donated to King’s College, the 
predecessor of Columbia College, Their growth was 
quite slow until Melvil Dewey became librarian in 
1883. During the ensuing 50 years the collections 
moved into and outgrew the Low Memorial Li- 
brary, growing from some 50,000 volumes in 1883 
to almost 1,500,000 when Butler Library (then 
called South Hall) was completed in 1934. 

The libraries have given particular emphasis 
to the fields of @aw, politics and government (do- 
mestic, foreign and international), American his- 
tory, Russia (particularly since the 1917 Revolu- 
tion), Eastern Asia (primarily China, Japan and 
Korea), and architecture and city planning. 

The major departmental and school libraries and 
their holdings are as follows: Law (essentially com- 
plete in Anglo-American sources, and particularly 
strong in foreign and international law), 300,000 
vols.; Medical, 155,000 vols.; Business, 88,000 vols.; 
Journalism, 8,500 vols. and a complete newspaper 
morgue; Library Service, 60,000 vols,; East Asiatic, 
175,000 fascicules of oriental-language material, in 
addition to a western-language collection; Paterno 
(italian), 26,000 vols.;~ Avery Architectural Li- 
brary, 50,000 vols.; Fine Arts, 20,000 vols.; Music, 
20,000 vols. of books and scores and 10,000 phono- 
graph records; Engineering, 95,000 vols. and ap- 
proximately 135,000 trade catalogs; Physics, 11,000 
yols.; Chemistry, 27,000 vols.; Mathematics, 15,000 
vols.; Geology, 47,000 vols.; Zoology-Botany, 24,000 
vols.; Psychology, 14,000 vols.; Special Collections, 
80,000 catalogued vols. and 111,000 uncatalogued 
vols., exclusive of archival collections and special 
collections in departmental libraries. Columbia 
College has its own undergraduate library of 
34,000 vols. The central reference collection of 
20,000 vols. is particularly strong in bibliography. 

Among the major special collections are the 
Park Benjamin (New York literature, 1835-1865— 
2,500 yols.); Book Arts (10,000) and Typogtaphic 
Library (17,500); Plimpton (early textbooks— 
16,000); Smith (early mathematics—13,000); Dale 
(weights and measures—1,000); Epstean (photog- 
raphy—4,500); Joan of Are (1,700); Kilroe collec- 
tion of Tammania (2,500); Lodge (early editions of 
classics—1,700); Brander Matthews Dramatie Li- 
brary (8,000); Pulitzer (items that have earned 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism, letters and music); 
Seligman (early editions in economics—35,000); 
Spinoza (4,000); College and university catalogs 
(50,000); Montgomery (history of accountancy); 
Scudder (500 file drawers of material on American 
business firms); Webster (plastic surgery—14,000) ; 
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Huntington (anatomy—25,000); Curtis (physi- 
ology—2,500). The Oral History Project located 
at Columbia is adding manuscript memoirs (based 
on recorded interviews) of prominent Americans. 

The Charles Paterno Reference Library of Colum- 
bia University is housed in the Casa Italiana (117th 
St. and Amsterdam Ave.). The Library, donated 
and endowed by the late Dr. Charles Paterno, con- 
tains over 20,000 vols. dealing principally with 
Italian literature and history from the Risorgi- 
mento (1861) to the present time. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (250,000); Barnard College (71,000); College 
of Pharmacy (10,000); New York School of Social 
pas Beat and Union Theological Seminary 


Cornell University 

Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva was founded 
in_1865. It is served by libraries having more than 
1,500,000 volumes, plus extensive pamphlet, manu- 
script and document holdings. About 50,000 books 
are being added each year. 

On the Ithaca campus are: The University 
(965,000 vols.), Agriculture Library (168,000), Ar- 
chitecture Library (14,000), Business Library 
(3,000), Engineering Library (26,000), Home Eco- 
nomics Library (23,000), Industrial and Labor 
Relations Library (23,000), Law Library (115,000), 
Veterinary Medicine Library (22,000) and 30 de- 
partmental libraries and laboratory collections. 
In addition there are: the Cornell Medical Library 
(41,000), in New York City, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library (5,000) in Buffalo, and Experi- 
ment Station Library (24,000) in Geneva. More 
than 10,000 periodicals and newspapers are re- 
ceived currently. 

The libraries include material on nearly every 
field of knowledge. Some especially notable fields of 
strength are: Agriculture and related sciences, 
American Civil War,-American history in general, 
architecture, Assyriology, botany, chemistry, China, 
Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, Egypt- 
ology, engineering, English and French Reyolu- 
tions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of science, 
history of superstition, Icelandie culture and lit- 
erature, languages and literature in general, legal 
trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, physics, 
the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanic language and 
literature, slavery, Spinoza, Wordsworth, ete. 

The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains 
many items not found elsewhere on this continent; 
outstanding are the Foligno edition of the Divine 
Comedy, 1472, and nine other 15th century editions 
of this work. The Petrarch collection: (5,000 vols.) 
has 475 editions of the Rime, 15th century manu- 
scripts of the Sonnets, many incunabula and 
translations into Bohemian, Dutch, Latin and 
Spanish: The Icelandic collection (23,000 -vols.) 
covers Icelandic literature from the earliest litera- 
ture to the present.’ The Wordsworth collection 
(2,000 vols.) includes all first editions of Words- 
worth, manuscripts, over 100 original letters by 
Wordsworth and his correspondence with his Amer- 
ican editor, Henry Reed, and with George Huntly 
Gordon, The President White Historical library 
(30,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets) has as its nucleus 
the personal library of Andrew D. White, first presi- 
dent of the university. 

University of Denver 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 263,000 vols., in six separate units, 
Mary Reed Library, on the University campus 5 
miles south of downtown Denver, has 200,000 yols., 
with special collections on international relations, 
social sciences ‘and motion picture arts and sci- 
ences; the first two groups .have had special 
support from the Social Science Foundation, the 
last from a local organization devoted to the motion 
picture arts and sciences. The Renaissance Room, 
for recreational reading, is a distinctive feature. 
The libraries of the schools of Business Administra- 
tion, Art, Architecture, Librarianship, Law and 
Music are located on the Civie Center Campus in 
downtown Denver. 


University of Detroit 
The Library of the University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich., contains 156,000 vols., with important col- 
lections in the field of early church and medieval 
history. Waddingus’ Annales Minorum, Baroni’s 
Annales Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum 
Scriptores, Monumenta Germaniae Historica and 
Paedagogica, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, Acta Sanctorum, Migne and the Rolls 

Series are among its important books. 


Duke University 


The libraries at Duke University, Durham, 
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N, G., contained 994,233 vols., as of June 30, 1950. 
The General Library had 638,536, Law, 91,642; 
Divinity, 48,041; Hospital, 49,445; Woman’s Col- 
lege, 82,796; wi smaller numbers of books in 
the following schools and departmental libraries: 
engineering, physics, mathematics, biology, forest- 
ry and chemistry. There are more than 1,500,000 
items in the George Washington Flowers Memor- 
ial collection of manuscripts and printed materials 
on Southern history. The university is the re- 
pository for the papers of Paul Hamilton, Hayne, 
Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten Cooke, Thomas 
Holly Chivers, William Gilmore Simms and other 
Southern authors. It contains also the Trent col- 
lection of Walt Whitman materials; the Lanson 
collection of French literature; collections of 
Shakespeare, and English and. American litera- 
ture; and the Mazzoni collection of about 90,000 
feces of Italian literature; several distinguished 
atin-American collections; the Louis Strisower 
collection on international law; and the archives 
of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 

The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, D. C., estab. 1821, contains 250,000 
vols., including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection, the art col- 
lection of about 1,000 vols. from the American 
Institute of Architects, and 7,500 mounted photo- 
graphs of the Russell Sturgis collection. In 1950 
‘the Library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace was purchased and added to the 
University Library. 


Harvard University 

The Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., founded (1638) when John Harvard he- 
queathed 400 books to the institution that was to 
take his name, is the oldest library in the United 
States and, with more than 5,400,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, is now the largest university library in 
the world. About 2,400,000 volumes, forming the 
main collection, are housed in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Building (completed in 1915), 
and more than 140,000 rare books and manuscripts 
have the benefit of clean air with regulated humid- 
ity and temperature in the Houghton Library, 
completed 1942. The Lamont. Library for Under- 
graduates (95,000 vols.), made possible by a gift 
of $1,500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont, was opened 
in 1949. ‘ 

The largest of more than 70 special and depart- 
mental collections that make up the rest of the 
University Library are those of the graduate 
schools of Law 700,000 vols.; Medicine 300,000 vols.; 
Business Administration, 270,000 vols.; Divinity, 
200,000 vols.; Public Administration, 235,000 vols.; 
and Education, 66,000 vols.; and of the research 
institutions or departments of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology 210,000 vols., the Chinese- 
Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute 225,000 vols., Biological Laboratories 90,000 
vols., Arnold Arboretum 62,000 vols., Departments 
of Landscape Architecture and Regional Planning 
65,000 vols., Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology 56,000 vols., Gray Herbarium 45,000 
vols,, Astronomical observatory 38,000 vols., Farlow 
Library of Cryptogamic Botany 39,000 vols., and 
Chemical Laboratory 36,000 vols. 

The library contains 3,000 vols. printed before 
1501; a valuable collection of manuscripts and 
editions of John Keats; a large Renaissance col- 
lection and many editions of Montaigne, Dante and 
Petrarch; a Theatre collection, especially rich in 
the period between those covered by the Folger 
library of Washington and the New York Public 
library; a poetry collection that includes record- 
ings by poets; and a large section devoted to Ameri- 
can literature, as well as manuscripts by contem- 
poraries such as Dickinson, Masefield, Joyce, Eliot, 
Robinson, Wolfe and Steinbeck. The library con- 
tains the Theodore Roosevelt library formerly 
housed in the Roosevelt Birthplace, New York. 


University of Illinois 

The libraries of the University of Illinois, of 
which the general library is in Urbana, Ill., and 
the library of the Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy is in Chicago, contained more than 
2,383,503 vols. on July 1, 1950. Included also is an 
undergraduate division maintained at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Among the valuable collections of 
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classical literature and 35,800 vols. : 
literary and political life of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. A e library of musical scores and 
books includes the John Philip Sousa collection of 
band music. There are 32,800 bound volumes in the 
newspaper division. : : 
Indiana University 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind., 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries 
and other centers more than 1,124,000 separate 
pieces. Of this approximately 800,000 are cata- 
logued and processed volumes; more than 175,000 
are manuscripts; 23,000 pamphlets; 5,000 photo- 
graphs and prints; 33,000 slides; 2,000 reels of 
film; 8,000 records; 53,000 music scores; and an 
estimated 25,000 are maps. 

In February 1942, the library opened its De- 
partment of Special Collections and Rare Books. 
That Department now has about 26,000 books and 
pamphlets and 175,000 manuscripts. It owns the 
Abraham Lincoln collection of Jos. B. Oakleaf, 
Moline, Ill., 42,000 items, and the Paul R. Coster 
collection. The Forest H. Sweet collection of the 
War of 1812, and the 7,000 letters and papers of 
Jonathan Williams, one-time secretary to Benja- 
min Franklin, and Supt. of West Point, are here. 
The American Revolution collection numbers 1,351 
vols. As part of its Augustan collection consisting 
of English politics and government from 1688 to 
1731 (4,900 vols.), the library has the Daniel 
Defoe collection of the 5th Earl Temple, 600 titles. 
The papers of Hugh McCulloch, secretary of the 
treasury under Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, 15,- 
000 items; 6,000 manuscripts and 3,600 books and 
pamphlets on the Far West from the library of 
Robert S. Ellison; 120,000 manuscripts in the 
Indiana history collections and 1,400 books and 
pamphlets in the Oscar L. Watkins Wordsworth 
collection are to be found in the Department. 


State University of Iowa 

The Libraries of the State University of Iowa 
contain about - 640,000 catalogued volumes and 
many uncatalogued pieces. Important is the Leigh 
Hunt collection of 3,500 items—manuscripts, books, 
association copies and periodicals—purchased in 
1934 from the estate of Luther A. Brewer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Among the 1,700 gnanuscripts are 
letters to and from Shelley, Keats, Browning and 
Dickens. The library also contains the John 
Springer collection of 1,850 books on printing and 
allied subjects, and the Mark Ranney memorial 
collection of 3,650 vols. in the fields of literature, 
art and history. Helping to preserve the cultural 
record of the day is the rapidly growing collection 
of books and manuscripts by Iowa authors. Gifts 
of their writings received from former President 
Herbert Hoover, John R. Mott, co-winner of the 
1946 Nobel Peace prize; and Carl Van Vechten, 
formed the nucleus of the book collection. The 
manuscript collection, begun in 1945, includes writ- 
ings by MacKinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, James 
Norman Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Childs, 
Hartzell Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stong, 
Wilbur Schramm, Cornelia L. Meigs, Arthur Dayi- 
son Ficke, and many others. 


Johns Hopkins University 

The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md., (founded 1876), contains some 840,000 
volumes carefully selected for their scholarly or 
research value. Of this total about 159,000 volumes 
are included in the William H. Welch Medical 
Library and the Library of the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine, which specialize in the book needs 
of the medical profession, Among special collections 
of importance to the scholar are the Tudor and 
Stuart. Club Collection of 17th: Century English 
literature, the Hutzler Collection of Economic 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of Trade Union 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, the 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Strouse 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection of 
Modern German Drama, the Collitz Collection of 
Linguistics, the Coiiet Collection of French Drama, 
the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoffman Collection 
of Bibles, the Fowler Collection of Architectural 
Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic Collection, the 
Hauer Chinese. Collection, the Havens Southey 
Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss history, 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and the manu- 
scripts of Sidney Lanier, Frances Lieber, D. C, Gil- 
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man, John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas 
White. 


University of Kansas 
The Library of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans., consists of 435,000 catalogued vol- 
umes and much material yet unbound. It is housed 
in the Watson library built in 1924 and in seven 
* departmental libraries, including Engineering, 
14,000 vols., Law, 30,000 vols., and Mineral Indus- 
tries, 14,000 vols. The Main library collection is 
strong in biology, chemistry, mathematics, history 
of Europe 1758-1850, economic theory and books 
zetins to Kansas. These are located in Lawrence, 
an. 
The Medical School library of over 26,000 vols., 
and the Klendening collection on the history of 
medicine, 5,000 vols., are located in Kansas City, 


University of Kentucky 

The University. of Kentucky Libraries contain 
over 500,000 yols,, and add over 30,000 annually. 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the Middle and Deep South. The 
Samuel M. Wilson Library of Americana, acquired 
1946, contains 10,000 books, many rare pamphlets 
and hundreds of thousands of manuscript items, 
emphasizing the history of Kentucky and the 
Presbyterian church, including the Gov. Shelby 
family papers, and political tracts of the early 


1800s. Tobacco, western travel, printing, and the’ 


seiences are well represented in the libraries. 


Louisiana State University 

On July 1, 1950, the collection of all the libraries 
in the University system at Baton Rouge, La., 
totalled 508,123 volumes. The Hill Memorial Li- 
brary and branch libraries on the campus contained 
395,628 vols. The holdings of other-units were: 
Law Library, 79,364 vols.; Medical Library, 30,913 
vols.; Francis T. Nicholls Junior College Library, 
2,218 vols. Among the Library’s more important 
materials for research are (1) The Louisiana Col-+ 
lection, containing printed materials relating’ to 
the State of Louisiana, its history, people, and 
resources. It includes also the writings of Louisiana 
novelists, poets and dramatists, and selected ma- 
terial on the Lower Mississippi River and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. (2) The Newspaper Col- 
lection, especially strong in Louisiana papers. (3) 
The Romance Language Collection (12,290 vols.), 
which contains material on the literature and 
philology of all the Romance tongues. A special 
feature is the David S. Blondheim Collection of 
about 4,000 books and pamphlets, rich in publica- 
tions on the dialects of France. 

Also containing research materials, though not 
a part of the Library, is the University’s Depart- 
ment of Afchives. Its collections consist of his- 
torical manuscripts (1,226,378 items) and archival 
materials of various state and parish government 
agencies (about 1,050,000 items).: The historical 
manuscripts, which pertain largely to the State 
of Louisiana and the Lower Mississippi Valley, 


consist primarily of personal and business papers’ 


—letters, diaries, journals, account books” and 
similar records of planters, farmers, seldiers, busi- 
ness and professional men. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 

The libraries of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology contain more than 450,000 vols. The 
Charles Hayden Memorial Jibrary, dedicated May, 
1950, and named for Charles Hayden, M.I.T. ’90, 
was made possible by a grant of $2,200,000 from 
the Hayden Foundation. Erected at a cost of over 
$3,000,000; it is,the Central Library of the system 
containing the main reference and research collec- 
tions, the Institute-wide union catalog, and in 
addition the branch libraries of English and His- 
tory, Business and Engineering Administration, 
Economics, including Industrial Relations. A music 
rocm, exhibition gallery, the Boston Stein Club 
Map Room, the Dard Hunter Paper museum, a pro- 
jection room, microfilm laboratory, and other facil- 
ities are located in the Central Library. 

Other branch libraries not in the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Library building include the Aeronautics 
Library, the Biology Library of biology and food 
technology, the Eastman Library for advanced 
workers in chemistry, mathematics and physics, 
the Engineering and Naval Architecture Library, 
the Lindgren Library of geology, metallurgy, 
ceramics, the Ratch Library of architecture and 
oe. planning, the Vail Library of electrical en- 

meer: 

s Special eoliections: .Aeronautical prints and 
broadsides; civil engineering, 18th and early 19th 


century (Baldwin); eidettical engineering Cas 
Naval history (Clark); Naval architecture 

ant); Microscopy (Bastham); Glass (G: tH 

Spectroscopy (Kayser); Paper (Dard Hunter); 
Yacht design (Herreshoff). ; 


University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan, Ann reeks Mich., is 
served chiefly by the General Library with its 21 
collegiate and departmental divisions, the William 
L, Clements Library of American History, the Legal 
Research Library, and the Michigan Historical Col- 
lections. The combined holdings of these libraries 
amount to nearly 1,500,000 vols. and several thou- 
sand manuscripts, 

The General Library, including units in Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, has about 1,150,000 vols. 
Among its special collections are those in English 
and American drama before 1850, 5,500 vols.; 
Shakespeare, 8,000 vols.; history of mathematics, 
3,500 vols., dating from the 15th century to 1850; 
history of science, about 1,500. vols.,, emphasizing 
astronomy, physics.and mechanics; history of medi- 
cine, about 1,700 early works in anatomy, surgery 
and internal medicine; imaginary voyages, inelud- 
ing many editions of De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe 
and Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; French historical 
and scientific societies; Krieger Mycological collec- 
tion of 12,000 items; Walker Mollusk collection of 
2,000 books and 4,000 pamphlets; Ornithology, 
about 6,000 vols.;. Worcester Philippine collection, 
1,200 vols.; Netherlands history and linguistics, 
about 3,600 items; Parsons collection of 6,067 vols., 
on social sciences previous to 1850; Stephen Spauld- 
ing collection of 2,800 vols., many of them on the 
art and science of war prior to 1800. In addition 
to the book collections the General Library pos~ 
sesses about 7,000 Greek and Coptic papyri. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 maps are available in the Map 
Room, 

Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 10,000 vols. 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
Administration Library of 20,000 vols., and the 
Transportation Library of 32,000 item¢. The Legal 
Research Library contains approximately 216,000 
vols., and is the largest law collection west of the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Its principal holdings include 
the statutes and reports of judicial decisions of (a) 
all state and federal courts of the United States, 
her territories and possessions; (b) the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, including colonies and 


dependencies; (c) all countries of Central and 
South America, and the leading countries of 
Europe. 


CLEMENTS LIBRARY OF HISTORY 

The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was found- 
ed by William L. Cletnents (1861-1934), Bay 
City, Mich., industrialist and regent of the univer- 
sity. The library has been expanded by the uni- 
versity, acting through the Board of Regents and 
the Library’s Committee of Management. It con- 
tains approximately 60,000 volumes in the Division 
of Printed Books, 150,000 pieces in the Manuscript 
Division, and more than 25,000 printed and manu- 
script maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Division of Printed Books. 
Among the noteworthy items are the 1493 edition 
of the Epistola in which Christopher Columbus 
reports the discovery of the New World, and the 
Waldseemtiller geography of 1507 which gave the 
name ‘‘America’’ to the two continents. Peter 
Martyr’s contemporary accounts of the activities 
of the Spanish Conquistadores- are supplemented 
by such works as the first printings of letters 
sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of voy- 
agers of many nations are present, expanded by 
the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages 
of the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
by the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
collection of the Jesuit Relations. 

The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
scene is marked by a long list of scarce and much 
sought after books led by: perhaps the rarest of 
all, Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588. Not 
far behind is the redoubtable Captain John Smith’s 
True Relation, 1608. 

The collection covers many phases of the de- 
velopment of the Americas, North and South. 
Among major collections on particular subjects are 
those of books by and about George Washington, 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Thomas 
Jefferson, the Mathers and the Adamses, John 
Wilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, The Library’s holdings of DeBry’s 
superb series of voyages, published from 1590 to 
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1625, are probably without a superior. 
In the Marteoriol Division are housed the head- 
‘quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution, 
supplemented by papers of the patriots. Included 
are such names as Admiral George Clinton, the 
Earl of-Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, 
Lord George Germain, Lieutenant General Thomas 
Gage, Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton, 
General Nathanael Greene and Brigadier General 
Josiah Harmar, commander of the first United 
States Army. The Hessians employed by the British 
are represented by the papers of Baron yon Jung- 
kenn, war minister of apse Shape bie Nw 
More modern groups within the vision are 
the important papers of James G. Birmmey and 
Rey. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michi: 's 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. er, 
Secretary of war under McKinley; and a collec- 
tion of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Map Division parallels the book and the 
manuscript collections, supplementing and 
strengthening them. Maps from the fifteenth to 
. the twentieth century illustrate vividly the course 
of American history. The division is particularly 
strong in its holding of -maps printed within the 
present boundaries of the United States before 
1800 and in its series of manuscript maps, many 
of which came with the papers of Clinton, Gage, 
Germain, Harmar, Shelburne and Loammi Bald- 
win, 


University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., early in 1951 reported 1,528,288 vols., 
300,000 pamphlets, on its shelves, and 27,280 serial 
publications being received regularly. In addition 
sits reels of microfilm increased to 7,094, chiefly 
reproductions of 10,000 early published books, 112 
incunabula were listed. The library has espe- 
cially large collections of newspaper files, including 
such rarities as the London Gazette from 1665 on, 
the complete Times of London, the Wiener Zeitung 
of Vienna from 1703 to 1915, and runs of many 
European newspapers, including those controlled 
by Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese before World 
War II. Many public documents, European and 
American, are on file, with special emphasis on the 
official records of the Scandinavian countries. 


University of Missouri 

The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 625,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 15,000 maps and more than 14,000 reels of 
microfilm. The General Library has 415,000 vols. 
and cooperates with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 120,000 vols. and is housed 
in the same building. Western Americana includes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy, The 
Frank Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 9,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
between 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign, 


New York University 

The New York University Libraries, New York, 
N. Y., contain over 900,000 vols. in eight separate 
libraries. Washington Square Library is the largest 
with 400,000 vols. Branch libraries in departmenta) 
buildings include the Jewish Culture Foundation 
and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 East 80th St. 
The general collection includes the labor publica- 
tions amassed by the Labor Bureau, Inc., the 
Schiff collection in economics, and, in education, 
the collection of Will Monroe and the Henry Bar- 
nard papers. The Law Library, 105,000 vols., has a 
complete collection of Anglo-American reports and 
recently acquired the 12,000-volume library of Dean 
Frank H. Sommer. The Frederick Brown Collection 
of ancient legal documents contains 200 documents 
dated before 1600. The Commerce Library contains 
120,000 vols.; the library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration 20,000 vols.; the Medi- 
cal Library 60,000 vols.: the Dental Library, 
10,000 vols.; the Pniversity Heights Library, with 
its departmental branches, 200,000 vols. 

In Sept., 1951, the Mills Memorial Library, a 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills Foundation, was 
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tain library and 15 departmental libraries. have 
600,000 vols. amd over 2,000,000 manuscripts and 
pamphlets. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 123,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confed- 
eracy, etc., has over 2,000,000 items of extraor- 
dinary richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 
578 Civil War novels; The Augustus Thomas Col- 
lection of manuscripts and plays; The Thomas 
Wolfe Collection of letters and books; The Jacocks 
Collection of maps and prints of the South; The 
Latin American Collection, with emphasis on ma- 
terials from Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Venezuela; the Archibald Henderson collec- 
tions of. American drama and Bernard Shaw's 
works; Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; the Josephus 
Daniels collection of Mexican items, 604 vols.; the 
Bowman Gray collection of World War I propa- 
ganda; the Sir Walter Raleigh collection, relating 
to his career and Roanoke colonies, 215 items; the 
Judge Parker collection of Nuremberg trial docu- 
menis,-1,030 items. In 1949 the library received 


.| the Shakespeare collection of Dr. Samuel A. Tan- 


nenbaum of New York, 4,000 items. The library 
also has developed, since 1929 the Hanes collection 
comprising materials for studying the history of 
printing, from clay tablets and incunabula to the 
present. It also has foundations of important 
research collections in Johnsoniana, Napoleonana, 
Southern Literature, Folklore, Federal and State: 
documents, “and books by and about the Negro. 


Northwestern University 

Northwestern University is served by two groups 
of libraries, one on the campus in Evanston (est. 
1856) and the other on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain over 1,000,000 vols., and large collections of 
pamphlets. 

The Evanston group has about 670,000 vols., and 
includes the Charles Deering library, the Library 
of the Technological Institute and the Library 
of the School of Music. Special collections include 
the Greenleaf collection in classical philology and 
literature, 11,000 vols., 5,000 pamphlets; the 
Schneider and Schwitkis collections of German lit- 
erature, 12,060 vols.; the Kaye collection on 17th 
and 18th century deism, 1,000 pamphlets; the 
Boas collection of anthropology, 4,500 vols., 9,000 
pamphlets; the Biblioteca Femina, 3,000 vols. by 
women; the Spanish drama collection, 8,500 plays, 
and the Japanese. collection—10,000 vols. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 386,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical—Library, containing about 
120,000 volumes, a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 4,000 medical portraits; the 
Dental School Library, containing about 32,000 vol- 
umes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
some 150,000 volumes on Anglo-American law, 
comparative law, Roman law, international law, 
and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
Library of approximately 84,000 volumes, chiefly 
in the fields of commerce and journalism, 


Notre Dame University 

Over 450,000 letters, documents and diaries re- 
lating to the early history of the Catholic church 
in the United States are among the valued col- 
lections of the library of Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Also important are the Edward 
Lee Greene botanical library, 2,900 vols., and her- 
barium of 190,000 specimens; the Julius A. Nieuw- 
land botanical library, 8,700 vols., and herbarium 
of 200,000 specimens, and the Dante ‘collection, 
3,200 vols., chiefly editions of the Divine Comedy, 
of which eight are incunabula. J 


University of Oklahoma 

Alumni and other friends of the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., have continued to 
place with the University their personal. collec- 
tions of early imprints, rare bindings and examples 
of fine printing. These have been assembled ‘into 
the Treasure Room which now contains the vast 
collection of Bibles received from Mrs. William 
Bennett Bizzell; the private library of former 
Senator T. P. Gore; the collection of 17th and 18th 
century English literature donated by Lester Har- 
grett. The hobby of E, DeGolyer is responsible 
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for a fine assemblage of first editions of books 
marking the development of science. The inten- 
sive campaign to assemble archival materials to 
refiect the history and contemporary life of Okla- 
homa and the Southwest, entering its fourth year 
in 1951, has resulted in significant acquisitions. 
These include the papers of former congressmen, 
jurists, governors, state legislators and other lead- 
ers. Some inactive records of early day clubs, 
coal mines, mercantile firms, and other organiza- 
tions have also been acquired. Bibliographical 
material of regional interest assembled through 
the beneficence of the late Frank Phillips now 
bears his name. Of rich resources in several fields 
the monographs and maps on petroleum constitute 
the outstanding example. 


University. of Oregon - 

The University of Oregon Library, founded, 1882, 
through a gift from Henry Villard, has 533,235 
books and pamphlets. A building addition has 
greatly expanded facilities and made possible or- 
ganization into Social Science, Humanities, and 
Science Divisions. The Library is also the central 
agency for audio-visual materials and services. 
Special collections include the Burgess collec- 
tion ~of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his- 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection of 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection of 
personal papers, diaries and account, books and a 
photograph and negative collection, which-includes 
the Clarence L. Andrews, the Lee Moorhouse East- 
ern Oregon and the Peter Brett Southern Oregon 
collections. 

University of Pennsylvania 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1750 and con- 
tains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
as well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
It has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
history, with an unequalled section on the In- 
quisition; the Furness Memorial Library, formed 
by the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, in- 
cluding rare folios and quartos; the Macauley col- 
lection of 15th and 16th century Italian literature; 
the Rennert collection of Spanish drama; the Ed- 
gar Fahs Smith library of the history of chemistry; 
the Curtis collection of Franklin imprints and the 
Colwell and Carey collection on early economic 
history. The Biddle Law library contains 122,000 
vols., and.the Lippincott library of 107,000 vols., 
serves the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Total resources of main and departmental 
libraries amount to over 1,194,000 vols. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University’s main book collection is 
housed in the six-story Harvey S. Firestone Li- 
brary, completed 1948. Among important collections 
are the Grenville Kane collection of early Amer- 
icana, the Garrett collection of Arabic and western 
European manuscripts, the Gest Oriental Library, 
the Parrish collection of 19th century English 
authors, the Morgan Vergil collection, the Patter- 
son Horace collection,-the Rollins collection of 
western Americana, the Pierson Civil War col- 
lection, the Woodrow Wilson collection, the William 
Seymour Theatre collection and books illustrated 
by Cruikshank and Thomas Rowlandson. Large 
collections are devoted to foreign public finance, 
international law and diplomacy, railroad and cor- 
poration finance and industrial relations. 

Subsidiary libraries, in art, archaeology, mathe- 
maties, grapHic arts, health and athletics are lo- 
cated in othe: buildings. Prominent among these 
are the Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, 
rich in the literature of Christian and Medieval 
art, the Raycroft collection on physical fitness and 
sports, and the Elmer Adler Graphic Arts collec- 
tion of 4,000 prints and 8,000 books. In all, Prince- 
ton possesses 1,200,000 volumes. 


Rutgers University 

The Rutgers University Libraries, containing 
over 600,000 vols., include the libraries for the Col- 
jeges for Men, the New Jersey College for Women, 
and the College of Agriculture at New Brunswick, 
WN. J., and libraries for the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Rutgers Law School, the College of 
Pharmacy, at Newark, N. J. Im addition the 
libraries contain over 100,000 pamphlets and maps, 
and several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
New Jerseyana which includes books, letters, .and 
manuscripts of New Jersey historical and political 
figures; files of New Jersey newspapers, pamphlets. 
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, and prints. Another collection is the Sym~ 
collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and memorabilia Eng- 
lish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. It is especially rich in material cag 
to Swinburne, Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, 


Wise. 

Other collections of merit are: agriculture, which 
is strong in printed material of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries: American almanacs and news! '. 
gift annuals; Defoe, Cobbett, Freneau, Noa eb- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer. 


Stanford - University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain more than 2,000,000 vols. and 
pamphlets, with an annual accession of 40,000 vols., 
and receive over 9,000 periodicals. Among out- 
standing collections recently acquired are the Lee 
Simonson collection of working plans, sketches, 
for dramatic productions; 150 play scripts from 
the collection of Emilie Melville; the C. A. Browne 
Memorial Collection of 1,000 vols. covering the 
history of science; the James Wright Brown Jour- 
nalistic Collection of 975 historic newspapers; 
45,000 colonial and early American newspapers 
purchased from the American Antiquarian Society; 
The Webster Collection of Social Anthropology 
(1,500 vols.) and a Tibetan edition of the Tripi- 
taka, the complete Buddhist canon, published 
about 1730. " 

In the field of music Stanford recently acquired 
the original autograph manuscript of Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s opera, Cavalleria Rusticana; the original 
score of Flotow’s Martha; the manuscript of the 
symphony La Nuit Revecue by Bainbridge Crist; 
the John Barbirolli orchestration of the Bach 
chorale, Sheep May Safely Graze, and manuscript 
scores'‘of Berlioz, Donizetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honeg- 
ger, d’Indy, Mozart, and other composers. 

Prominent. among the special libraries is the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, be- 
gun by Herbert Hoover during World War I. The 
library building consists of a tower 285 ft. high 
containing a carillon of 35 bells cast in Belgium 
and a two-story lower structure, surrounding it, 
122 ft. square, 30 ft. high. The Library has more 
than 50,000 official publications of all nations, 
maps, films, newspapers and the Hoover archives. 
The Hoover Research Institute makes studies of 
political changes with the help of funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, 
David Starr Jordan Fund and others. 


Syracuse University 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N, Y., has 442,000 
books in its Library, including the holdings of the 
New York State College of Forestry and State 
University College of Medicine. Unbound docu-~ 
ments and monographs number 17,500, and 2,880 ~ 
periodicals were received. Special collections include 
the Stephen Crane Collection of books, letters and 
unpublished short stories; the Fredesic W. Goudy 
Collection of manuscripts, type faces and publica- 
tions of the Village Press; the Van Ranke library 
of history, 20,000 vols. collected by the German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, and the Gerrit Smith 
collection of 45,000 documents, deeds, land hooks 
of central New York and 19th century America, 


University of Texas 

The library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., has 960,000 ar The resources for the study 
of American history include special collections in 
the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin America. 
The Texas collection comprises 36,000 volumes 
exclusive of 9,300 volumes of Texas newspapers; it 
is the largest in existence. The Southern History 
collection, endowed by the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History, numbers approximately 26,000 
volumes, exclusive of 2,100 volumes of newspapers, 
The Archives. Collection contains approximately 
3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source materials for 
the study of each of the areas mentioned. For 
Texas there are the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), 
the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of 
many of her public men. For the South the papers 
of William Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell 
Smith, and O. M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-America Collection (45,000) is strong- 
est in its resources for the history and culture of 
Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection haz 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000) acquired in 1921. It contained also im- 
portant files of newspapers, and the personal papers 
of leading public men. To it were added the rare 
books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta; the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection -of 


newspapers, and the library of W. B. S 


tephens. _ 
The Rare Books Collection (30,000 vols.), founded 


on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has en- 
Yiched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
jam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding manuscripts, first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 


University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraties of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 600,000 volumes, more than 
3,000,000 manuscripts, and extensive map and 
print collections. The burning of the Rotunda 
(1895) destroyed many books, but some of the 
original collection: survived, as did a portion of 
James Madison’s library. 

Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
Jeir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
collection of Poe materials; the Hertz collection on 
the Greek and Latin classics; the Darwin evolu- 
tion collection; the Mackay-Smith collection of 
18th century chamber music; the Catesby Jones 
collection of modern French prints; the Thomas W. 
Streeter collection of materials on southern rail- 
Ways and the John Bassett Moore collection on In- 
ternational law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
Yepositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
seript collections, which began (1825) with. the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 


Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal |. 


papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives contain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body. The 
library is also the headquarters of the University’s 
Bibliographical Society, which publishes works in 
scholarly bibliography. 


University of Washington 

Book collections in. the main and branch li- 
braries of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., now contain over 726,000 volumes. The 
steadily increasing importance of the various 
branches of Pacific Northwest industry has been 
paralleled in the comparatively rapid growth of 
the library system. The Chemistry branch of 
approximately 8,000 volumes contains special col- 
lections on wood pulp and paper industry. Forest 
Management and development of forest products 
are featured in the Forestry branch collection of 
5,000 hooks and 15,000 pamphlets. The recently 
organized Fisheries and Oceanographic Library 
contains extensive files of United States and for- 
eigh documents as well as many important serials 
in the field of fisheries. The unique Halibut Com- 
mission Library is also available on the campus. 

The distinctive Pacific Northwest Collection con- 
tains over 17,000 books and pamphlets relating to 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Montana, Alaska, and 
British Columbia. Pioneer photographs, news- 
papers, early letters and diaries, maps, business 
journals of Puget Sound tide-water mills and 
legislative records of Washington governors and 
congressmen supplement the collection of books. 

Liberal Rockefeller Foundation grants have stim- 
ulated the growth of the Far Eastern Library 
which contains 4,500 vols. in Japanese. Chinese 
holdings approximating 100,000 pen, a beginning 
collection in Korean and Mongol, a collection of 
“ts’ung shu’’ and journals, totaling over 48,000 
vols. Russian, Chinese and Japanese law books 
form part of the Law Library of 113,399 vols. 


Western Reserve University 

The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O,, owning in 1951 about-665,000 vols., 
comprise a main university library of over 425,000 
vols., two college libraries and one separate gen- 
eral reading room for undergraduates, the libraries 
of seven professional schools and a dozen depart- 
mental libraries. The main University Library 
was started in 1826 when Western Reserve College 
was founded at Hudson, O. The college was moved 
to Cleveland in 1882 and renamed Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University. The present Uni- 
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Case Library, which, since 1846, had been oper- 
ated as a general subscription library and was 
transferred some years ago by its trustees to 
Western Reserve. 

The two college Hbraries are the Flora Stone 
Mather library containing over 68,000 yols., and 
the library of Gleveland College containing about 
36,000. The library of the School of Law has 
78,000; the library of the School of Medicine over 
35,000 vols. Smaller libraries are located in the 
schools of Dentistry, Nursing, Applied Social Sci- 
ences, Library Science, and Architecture. 

Among the larger collections acquired through 
gift or purchase are: one of the seven famous Cole 
Collections of statutes and session laws of the 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W. 
Morley Collection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,500 
yols.; the library of the Geological Society of 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of natural 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Library 
of. 12,000 vols. in German literature and philology; 
the Fritz Sage Darrow Collection of Helmontiana; 
the Henry E. Bourne Library of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic period; about 500 vols. 
given by Henry Adams to the Adelbert College 
Library, some of which bear his marginal notes; 
the private papers of President Charles F. Thwing, 
Prof. Francis H.- Herrick, Justice John H. Clarke, 
and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection of fine 
books of the Victorian period, many of them 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by the 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families of 
Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early American 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Library 
Science, and the Paul Lemperly and Clara P. 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. 


University of Wisconsin 

The library of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., contains an extensive collection of ma- 
terial on socialism and labor movements, origi- 
nated by John R. Commons, augmented by the 
writings of the social reformers published in 
Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. It recently 
acquired a large collection of Russian literature 
and history including subversive movements. It 
has an excellent collection of German literature. 
The library is especially strong in scientific books, 
notably in bacteriology and biochemistry. 


Yale University 


The total number of volumes in the several li- 
braries of Yale University,.New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 3,979,942. The annual accessions exceed 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,774,300 volumes. 

The Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
history (including Latin American), and economics, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
odical and pamphlet. material. Particular mention 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; the 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the papers of 
James Boswell; the Henry R. Wagner collections 
of British and Irish economic and political tracts 
and works in the Latin American field; the Henry 
M. Dexter library of Congregational history; the 
Ezra Stiles manuscript diaries and itineraries; the 
Jonathan Edwards manuscripts; the Webb family 
manuscripts; and the Baldwin papers; the Edward 
M. House collection of papers dealing with Ameri- 
can policy during the World War (1914-1918) and 
the Peace Conference; the von Faber du Faur col- 
lection of German literature; the William A. Speck 
collection of Goetheana; and the William Robert- 
son Coe collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are the 
Edward E, Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-Asch 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and manu- 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; and 
the library of the American Oriental Society on 
deposit in the-Sterling Memorial Library. 

Important 1949-1950 additions were two sets of 
many 18th century letters and manuscripts of 
James Boswell, found in Malahide Castie, near 
Dublin and in Scotland by Col. Ralph H. Isham 
and presented to the library by Old Dominion 
Foundation, éstablished by Paul Mellon. 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


Over 100,000 volumes 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1950 
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City Circulation : 
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Source: This list of Senior Colleges and Universi- 
ties is based on the 1950-51 Educational Directory 
of the United States Office of Education. The 
number of students is of those studying for degrees 
Abbreviations following name of college: (C) ; (E)_ extension a ‘ 


co-educational 
Rpenotes land: by Negroes; (S) summer school; (W) women only. President unless 
Denotes land-grant’ college. : 


Name 
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Abilete Christian (C., Bak 3 out Abilene, Tex......- --| 1906 2 
IBA RSP a ise ak ae we a Garden’ Cis. N. Y...| 1896 |Paul Dawson Eddy.....- 
Adrian ot Gatenucss cites Adrian, Mich 1845 ‘J. Harrison. .... 
Agnes Scott (W.).........--.--- Decatur, Ga 1 
Akron, Un. of (CG. be oe Moke etre Kets Akron, Ohio 
*Ala, A. & M. (C., E., S., Ni... :|Normal, Al 


Amberst ee 
Anderson (C., & weeeuseseeeyss» Anderson, Ind........{ 1917 |John A. Morrison... 
Annhurst (W., E., S.)........-65 Putnam, Conn 
SRR DEMOS Sree t 50a lola n arn’. we'd 0 Yellow Springs, Ohio..} 1853 [Douglas McGregor... - - 
Aquinas er E., : 8.). ey ale pened 2 Rapids, Mich, , 
*Arizona, Un, of ua PIF a ae ucson, Ariz.........] 1885 |Richard A. Harvill..... 
ee A. & M. (G., E., 25 College’ Heighis, Ark... 
*Ark. Ag., M. & Nor. (CB 2 iy Pine Bluff, Ark 
Arkansas Baptist (C., S, N.)....|Little Rock, Ark. ::."| 1884 [Tandy W. Coggs.....-- 
Afkansas (C., FE. S.).... 00... 005 Batesville, Ark 1872 |John D. Spragins.....-- 
Arkansas Polytechn’ Ae S.)....]Russellville, Ark... ... 1909 . 
Arkansas State (C..E., S.)...... State College, Ark....| 1909 R. Reng...--- 
*Arkansas, Un, af 10. E., 3.) .|Fayetteville, Ark, .... pT Nie RS RS a Be aN 
Armstrong c. *) Se .|Berkeley, Calif. . allie a! J. “evans 2 Armstrong 
Asbury (C., Wilmore, Ky - Johnson. . 
Ashland (C., 8. Ashland, Ohio 
Asia Pustivate’ © New York 
Assumption. .|Worcester, Mass 
Athens (C., 8.) y .|Athens, Ala. Perry B, James. -.-- 
acess Aeaee ND. Atlanta, Ga Rufus E. Clement 
Atlanta Un 9 in) bap tates anta, on isin Av - CIEMENT.. ++ +0 i| 
Clark College (C.. Se) RR Sah Atlanta, Ga... James P. Brawley « aos 838 49 
Morehouse (C., N.).....-....- Asante. Ga... Benjamin E. pics: 44 
School of ae Work (C., N2 Atlanta, Ga. F. B. Washin: OE .@ r. 22 
Spelman (W. N.). «vf AOHATDS, GAN iice vienue Florence M. Read...... 39 
Atlantic Christian C. B., 8.)....|Wilson,’N. CG D, Ray Lindley.......- 30 
Atlantic Union (C., 8) oar ees So. Lancaster, Mass...| 1882 |Lewis N. Holm.......-- ‘ 33 
Augsburg C awa & Metering den 3 
meminany (Ce BN). eg eles 8 Minneapolis, Minn.,..} 1869 |Bernhard Christensen. . . 52 
Augustana (©,,'S.) 000010" .|Rock Island, Tll,..... 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff..... 71 
Augustana (C., 8.) . ......,../Sloux Falls, S. Dak...|- 1860 i 52 
Aurora (C.,, S: ). ome AUTOR, DE ees oo | 1893 40 
Austin (C., = Sherman, Tex. ......% 1849 42 
Baker Un. con Sea Of Baldwin, Kan........ 1858 : r - 38 
Baldwin-Wallace’ eG, rh Se ate Berea, Ohlo.........) 1845 r ight. ....4+. | 106 
Baltimore, Un. of (C., 8.).......|Baltimore, Md....... 1925 tae 119 
Le Tn-[ eh SRS ee et a Lake Forest, Ili’. ).7 1919 IM. Margaret Reilly...., 41 
Barber-Scotla Bo) it. TA) ee ea Concord, N.C. ...... 867- 1L-.8..Comart si) = «ie vice 22 
LCOS TIRE TS Annandale, N. Y..... 1860 , . Case, Jr.....- 41 
Beruaca, HONE Sa eta . Sects New York, N. ¥..... 1889 |Dwight D. Eisenhower, . 120 
i S02 7000 Be a etiam ia es sek hts 1940 |Mother Mary Gerald. 5 22 
Bates (C .|Lewiston, Me........ 1864 |Charles F; Phillips...... 57 
Baylor Un. (C Waco,) Tex,s5 s. sich. 1845 WINE, jaa 236 
Beayer (W., Jenkintown, Pa...... 1853 562 66 
Belhaven (W., Jackson, Miss...,..... 1894-|G. 'T. Gillesple......... 25 
Beloit (C., S. y =  {BCLOLG, "WIS. sar vin ete 1846 |Carey Croneis......... 80 
Benedict (C., N) - (Columbia, S. C.......| 1870. |J, A. Bacoats.......... 77. 40 
Benedictine freights (a. .|Guthrie, Okla... 1.12; 1917 i . ; 20 
Bennett (W., \.) .|Greensboro, N. C../::| 1873 [David D. Jones..... ae 40 
Bennington (W.). ‘ F Bennington, OVD Ge 1925 51 
meres (1,32)... ... 000.4. . |Berea, KY. 2... 1855 98 
Berry (C.,8.)..... Seat -|Mount Berry, Ga, 1902 136 
Bessie Tift (W.).... 01°22" .:/Forsyth, Ga. 1849 |William F. Gunw....... 27 
methanya(Gs 8.) 05). .o. ck ee Lindsborg, Kan. 1881 |Emory Lindquist....... 30 
TSN ORR PS Bethany, W. Va. 1840 47 
Be fhany-Penlel (CORSE B ee: ...{Bethany, Okla. -| 1899 /Roy H. Cantrell........ E 42 
Bethel ( 1, E., sees Three wh ces eet North Newton, Kan. .| 1882 SAMOA oie itonineee 
Bet hs Pe Re ia McKenzie, Tenn. 1842 i ROP. cit. sev as 20 
Beththe-Codkman (C., 8:, N.) 1! !|Daytona Beach, Fla. | 1904 . Moore...... 45 
BiINMGen nin Sone (CO, Sve Birmingham, Ala... . 1856 : Stuart eso sas 56 
Bishop (Ceis.,.N.).?. ‘(Marshall, Tex......_: 1880 |Joseph J, Rhoads....... 45 
BinchpurA (Gy 'S,) es. oe eee Carlinville, 1 eae oF 1837 |Robert P. Ludlum...... 31 
Bloomfield (C.) . -.++.-/Bloomfleld, N. J... . 24 1866 |frederick Schweitzer... .| 23 
Blue Mountain (W.),.. 00.2) 0°72 Blue Mountain, Miss..| 1873 Lawrence T. Lowrey.... 250 28 


Name 
es (Cc. re .|Bluffton, Ohio. 

.. (Greenville, 8. C... b 
‘|Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
. |Boston, Mass........ 

. |Brunswick. 


Bowling Green, Ky... 
Bowling Green, Ohio.. 
.|Peoria, I 


Z Bridgeport, Conn... 
Bridgewater, Va.. 
.|Provo, ALE Sie 
.|Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
.|Brooklyn 2, N. 
r Providence, RP 
. |Providence, R. 


Bucknell Un. (C., , 8.) 1.1111) |Lewisburg, Pa. 

Buena. Vista sh ee ee Storm Lake. Jows. 
uffalo, Un of ( hy Ms Bie eens Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Seutler (CYS), Nos nc. os ee ah eee ABER 18 


Calif 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
ee ey Cumpue: y. 
ire Bess at as 08 eles, Calif. 
Other Campuses.............].---- Ee FR ptes xe syslog 


alvin (C.,. SS 5 eens s- Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Calvin Coolidge College of Lib- 

-_ eral Arts (C., ee Ae iad ESR Boston, Mass. 
Canisius (part C., 8.) a : ¥.. , 
Canterbury (W. noe 

Capital Un. (one Rare “leeetaeapier Ohio: 
Cardinal Stritch owe Se ROiearrc Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carleton Se EM Asante Sole Northfield, spams 


A ROUT (S?):. esi. a s-c06 ities set Helena, Mont. . 

WATLOU C2) ates seccreiars ’....)/Waukesha, Wis 
Carson-Newman (CSSD cosets. Jefferson City, Tenn.. 
Carthage (C., Ai Dean rorienhewee Carthage, Ill......... 
Cascade (C., S.)......... SPN hes Portland, Ore........ 
Case Inst. of Recht Ge wee. . |Cleveland, ed Sess ran 
PatawbaiC. 48.) on. 6.650 here croey Salisbury, N. Oras ait 


Cathedral College of the Immacu- 
late Conception. .............. 
Catholic Un. of Amer. (C., E.,8.).. 


‘Brooklyn 16, N.Y.... 
Washington, D. C.... 


EMAL Crest. (We) o.0/6 visyereh orsicton Allentown, Pa........ 
Cedarville (C., E., S.)........... Cedarville, Ohio,..... 
Centenary (C., 8.)....... 0500 ees Shreveport, La.’...... 
Central (C., 8) OPER OOASOSoEEO Pella, Iowa.......... 
WMentral (OS ren oak cu taies cate Fayette, Mo......... 
Centre Coll. BY Sy a(S: ere tients Danville, Ky...:.... 
Champlain, of State Un. Su: S.). Plattsburg, N.Y. 
Chapman (C., BE. FS Migeleeortieles ie Los Angeles, Calif. 


.|Charleston, 8. C 


Charleston, Gol of (C., fe 
2 Chattandogs, Tenn... 


Chattanooga, Un. of (C 
Chestnut: Hal CW.) sci. oe cae 
Chicago, Un. of £C5 BV SOE ania < 
Chico State (C., s. 

Cincinnati, Un. ir G., WP sh ies 
Citadel, The (Military) ach) Re erste 


‘|Gineinnati, Ohio... ... 
Charleston, Oh esc 
New York 31,-N. 
Sal tracts 2 rere Orangeburg, 8. C..... 
Claremont Grad. Seh. ( S:)....|Claremont, Calif..... 
Clark (see Atlanta Un, System) 
Clark Un. C 8. 
Clarke (W., Sy 
Clarkson Goll “of Tech. (S.).. 1... 
*Clemson Agricultural (S.)...... 
College of Mines & Metallurgy 


Worcester, Mass...... 
Dubuque, Iowa...... 
Potsdam, N. Y 
Clemson, 8S. C........ 


(see Texas, Un. of) 
Coe (C., E., 5. Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 
Coker ee SF reed WIE EC ,«+..|Hartsville, 8. C....... 
Colby (C., Se. A Waterville, Me......, 
Golgate Oa on rie see cole else Hamilton, N. Y...... 
Colleges of The eancoas ? 

PODS) se ae aie vee Geneva, N. ¥........ 

William ercey We 8). .. fGetlevia, N.Y. o.oo. 
*Colorado A. & a(S Oe S.)__.|Fort Collins, Colo. ... 
MOlOTADOMO:, Bie w a eperele hens Colo. Springs, Colo.. : 


8. Sy 

Colorado Sch. of Mines (S.)..... Golden, Colo......... 
Colorado. Un. of (C., E., S.).....|Boulder, Colo........ 
Sao mie Oeks OIL Columbia, S. C....... 
ty ire New York 27, N. Y... 
.|New York 27, N. Y... 
Conception, Mo,...... 
.|Athens, W. Va....... 
Moorhead, Minn..... 
Springfield, Ill....>,.. 
New London, Conn. . 


*Conn., Un. of (C., E., +48.) Deratin te Storrs, Conn......... 
Converse (W.). Sepsis . - (Spartanburg, S. C.... 
Cooper Union ( (GC). SOO yo a Oe New York 3, N. Y.... 


(1) Faculty of Brown University. 
(2) With Hobart College. 


Governing Official 


| No. of |. of 
Std’s Tchrs, 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... 
Bop Jones, IT. Fis 
V. Rev. Joseph Maxwell. 
Harold C. Case. ....... 
Kenneth C, M, Sills.... 


‘J. Murray Hill, Sr... 


Ralph McDonald....... 
David B. Owen.~...... 
Abram L. Sachar....... 
Josiah Crudup 
James H. Halsey....... 
Warren D. Bowman.... 
Ernest L. Wilkinson .... 
Harry D. Gideonse.... 

Harry S. Rogers........ 
Henry M. Wriston...... 
Nancy D. Lewis (Dean). 
Katharine EB, McBride. .| 
Horace A. Hildreth. .... 
Henry Olson........... 
'T. R. McConnell (ena 
Claude Meals 
M: O. Ross. ..,.. 
Lee A. DuBridge. . . 
Julian A. McPhee 0 
Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
Robert Gordon Sproul... 
Henry Schultz....... rhe 


A. Chesley York. 

Raymond W. Schouten. . 
Douglas MacLaury 
Harold Yochum....,... 


Laurence M. Gould 
J. C..Warner. 

Edith Winchester. . 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Emmet 


Eimer Hutchisson, (Act.) 
R. Keppel. ......... 


R. B. McHugh (Rector). . 
M.Rev.P.J. SoD oraie: 


G. T. Vander Lugt.. 
E. P. Puckett (Dean) 
Walter A. Groves. 
Frederick Morse. . 
George N. Reeves. . 
George R. Grice... .. 
David A. Lockmiller. 
Sister Maria Kostka. ... 
Lawrence Kimpton..-.. 
Glenn Kendall......... 
Tiaymione Walters.....- 
Gen. P. Summerall. . 

Harry x Wright....... 
John J. Seabrook 
George Benson (Provost) 


Howard B. Jefferson.... 
Sister Mary Graham.... 


Edgar C. Cumings..... 
Donald C. Agnew. . ..<. 
Julius S. Bixler......... 


Everett Case.......... 


Alan Willard Brown.... 
Alan Willard Brown.... 
William E. Morgan..... 
William H. Gill..-..... 
John W. Vanderwilt.... 
Robert L. Stearns...... 
Walter K. Greene. 
Dwight D. Bisenhower. . 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. . 
Stephen Schappler...... 
Virgil H. Biewer’ 
J. N. Bro 
G. Christian Barth..... 


- [Rosemary Park........ 


Albert N. Jorgenson... . 
Edward M. Gwathmey.. 
Edwin 8. Burdell 


317 
2,906 
8,269 
22 


554 


(3) Including teaching staffs of Barnard College, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, New York 


School of POcieE Work, and Teachers College. 


‘hto’ . (C., 8. 
= nm Un. ( ) 
ee Un. 


Elkins 
Dayton, Un. of (C., E., Wietee 
Defiance (C., S.). as 
Delaware State (C., E., N.)..:.. 


+ Dewar Une of (C., B., 8.)... [1 
Denison Un. G@ 


DePauw Un. G 
Detrolt Inst. i tech, eo SPic 


Drew Un. (C.) 

Drexel Inst. of Tech. (oR s eek 

Dropsie, for Hebrew and Cognate 
Le: (ches ae Bie 


D’Youville 

Earlham (C., Sipctatac 
fast Central State (C., E., s. ‘ 
East Tennessee State (C., E., S.). 


Cr 
State (C. a Ss. 
Eastern Mennonite (C ar 
Soe Nazarene 
ae Un. (C., E., 8.). 
Edgewoo 
road aus, College of Arts 


Durham, N. Ce 


Washington, D.C.... 


Ada, OK! 


Johnson City; Tenn. . . 


arshall, T 


.|Richmond, Ky 
Harrisonburg, Va... .. 


Wollaston, M 
-|Portales, N. Mex. 
Madison, Wis 


Wilberforce, Ohio.... 
Beet Pan. 


..|Elmira, N. Y 
.-|Elon College, NG: 


rson (C,, E. 
Emmanuel (W.). aut 
Emmanuel Missio sf (< 
pes, and Henry me 

Emory Un. (pe 

Eeuporia, Hou 


Eureka (c.’ 8) 

Evansville (C., S.) 

Fairfield Un. (part C. BS) a's 
Fakleigh TH ingon (6, 8 
Fairmont State (C.;8.)......... 
STEIN tix shiv] aig's si yje °¥ Lin bia 
Ferris Institute (C.,8.)......... 
Findlay (C., S.) 

Fisk Un. (C., S., N.) 
Flora Macdonald et ) 
*Plorida A. & M v 
Florida Nor. & Tade “ Rs 
Plorida Southern (C., ees Ate Shs 
Florida State Un. &: 

*Florida, Un. of ( 
Fontbonne (see se ioe 
Fordham Un. (part C, 
Fort Hays Kan. St. (C 
Fort Valley State (Cc, 
Franklin (C., 8.) .. 
Franklin and Marsh 
Franklin Un, (C., 

Fresno State ote 

Friends Un. (C., 

Furman Un. (C: 
Gallaudet Me ) 


» 8.) 

George Fox’ (ec 8.). 
George Pepperdine (C., Su 
Geo. Washington Un. KC E., S.). 
George Williams ay? $ 
Georgetown (C., 8.) 
Georgetown Un. (part C., S.).... 
Georgia Inst. of Tech. (E., S.).. 
Georgia State (name charged. to 
Ga. St. Coll. for omen ee 
*Georgia, Un: of (C., 8). 

Atlanta Div. (C., $ te 
Georgian Court (W., S 


. -|Boston, 
..|[Boston, Aeaeeh f 
.|Berrien Springs. 


. /Rutherford, 


Fairmont, W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Big Rapids, Mich..... 


Findlay, Ohio 
Red Springs, N. 


.|Tallahassee, Fla 
St. Augustine, IB 5-2 


ecemeland, 


Fort Valley: Ga 
Franklin, Ind. . 


:,|Laneaster, Pa, . 
-|Columbus, Ohi 


Fresno, Calif. 
Wichita, Kan 
Greenviile, i RKG! 
Washington, D. 
Erie, 

Beaver “Pails, Pa 


.|Newberg, Ore........ 
Los Angeles, Cality 5. 


Washington, D.C, 
Chicago, a 


Atlanta, Ga: 
Savannah State) 
.)Milledgeville, Ga 
Athens, G 


Mother Mary Down 
Arthur Hollis Edens. 


Sister Mary Frederick... 
V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. . 
Sister Margaret 

‘Thomas E. Jones 
Charles F. pisses re 
Burgin E. Dosse 


W. F. 0’ Donneli. 
John R. Mumaw 
Edward S. Mann. 
Floyd D. Golden 
Sister Mary Nona 


Charles H. Wesley 

A. C. Baugher 

Henry W. Dinkmeyer... 
Lewis Eldred 

Leon E. Smith “3 
J. W. French, Jr. (Act.). 
Sister Margaret Patricia. 
P. W. Christian 

Foye G. Gibson. 
Goodrich C. Whit 

Paul B. McCleave 
Robert ©. Grier. 

Burrus Dickinson 
Lincoln B. Hale 

Rev. James H, Dolan... 
Peter Sammartino 
George H, Hand 
Edward Hodnett 

Byron J. Brophy 

H, Clifford Pox, 22 e 0.) 
Charles S. Johnson. . . 
Marshall S. Woodson. . . 
George W. Gore, Jr..... 
John L, Tilley 

Ludd M. Spivey 

Doak 8. Campbell 

3, Mis Mitler ? 5 ome). 


Rey, Laurence McGinley 

Morton Cunningham... . 

Cornelius Troup 

Harold Richardson 

Theodore A, Distler.... 

Newell L. Gates (Dir.).. 

Arnold E, Joyal 

Sheppard A. Watson 

John L, Plyler 

tecnate M. Elstad. : 
V. Rev. Joseph Wehrle. ° 

Charles M. Lee 

Paul Parker . 

Hugh Tiner... 


V. Rey. Hunter Guthrie 
Biake R. Van Leer 


George M. Sparks (Dir. ): 
Sister Marie Anna 


Se be 


om 


of we 
ne 


o 


iS] 


iS) 


SKERA SRo 


I 


ones 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Lecation 


Name 

(CES eee Gettysburg, Pa....... 
Goddard Fi Oy <2 eae Seema Plainfield, Vt Poe bray 
Gonzaga Un. (C., B.,'S:). 22. -..- Spokane, Wash....... 

Good Counsel (W.)........5...- White Piains, N. Y 
Gordon College of Theology (E.).|Boston, Mass........ 
Seamer se Byers vee batons G.',o3 Goshen, Ind. meres 
BETOUGHEMOVY.=)ioa. 7. carmen. 2 Sus/e timore, Md....... 
one, ven £., ING) isteraeinve cis +s ramping. clon Pan 
Greenville (C., BY. L000020.2.00,]6 creanvibe ti 
pe Ao Bee Grinnell, Towa... nen 
Grove City en Sea) otra otusnc eed cs Grove bith Meiomes 


AR ee Un., La.) 
Hamline University (C., S:) 
Hampden-Sydney . ofa 
Hampton Inst. (C., 
Loge (C2). oo 

foie a 


Harding (C 5.) . - |Searcy, Ark. 
Harpur, of St. Un. “of N.Y. foe 3) Endicott, N. 
Hartwick (C S.)......._...{Oneonta’N. Y.: 
Harvard Un- teary Cr Soree ss Cambridge, Mass 
diagstings' (C.. 5.) Je iate wha wee tings, 

IAW ORLONG: eo 5. 0 ic15) 5. Secs eerste Haverford, Pa. 
*Hawaii, Un. of pe E., seer ne Honolulu, 
Heidelberg (C., S.). ono. Eigin; Obto... a. 
Hendrix (om Etat cle tay OM ehareEat es Siac way, AT 

High Point (C., B.S.) 0. 6... soe High Point, N. C 
SIMA ale CC. Se cc cae siete gi Hillsdale, Mich 
Hillyer (C., E., ; Hartford, Comn...... 
ASCE ITE. OGY oS.) 5 a ated ms seravane ote ats Hiram, ‘Ohio. ¢, <.' ease 
Hobart (see Coll. of The Seneca) 

pore. eet = BB Rice ts Coa MeN Hempstead, N. 
LOUINSSONY oa wate Ses Doe ent Ser Hollins College, Wie 


Holy Cross, Coll. o 
Holy Names, Coll. Oh the (WS). 
d (W.) 


Idaho State (C. s. Je, 
*Idaho, Un. of ome Dy 
Pia OIB Gy. fs) sae Mes, wan ohh scien 
Tilinois Inst. ee ve nos sf 8.) 


Immaculata (W., 
Immaculate Heart Cw S.). 
Incarnate World (W A) 
Indiana Central (C., 
Indiana Technical (S. 2s 
Tndiana Un. (C., E. 


Institute of Textile Technology.. 

Iona (S.) 

*Iowa State College of Agri. & 
Mech, Arts (C., E. 

Iowa, State Un. of Cy sitet, yey 

Tows Wesleyan (Cz, 8 5) 

Istanbul Woman's 

Jackson (Mass.) Ge Tufts Coll.) 

Jackson (C., N. 

Jacksonville (C., Rs . 

Jamestown (C., 5.) . 

Jarvis Christian GO; 84 Ne. 


John B. Stetsor Jn. (C.,8.)..... 
Jobn Brown Un. (C., 5. 

John Carroll Un. (art GenS2)ense 
John MeNeese (C., 5. 
Johns Hopkins Un. oat Cs ies 
Ben be aed Tnt’'l Studies 


Judson ‘Ow 
Dats} tel (Oats) LSieInIn Meese oe 
Kalamazoo (C.)- 
Kansas City, Un. “of (GC. S.).. 
*Kansas State Coll. ce Agric. 
Applied Science (C., 
Kansas, Un. of ¢ 
Kansas Wesleyan Un. om 
Kent State Un. ye BE. 
*kentucky State ( 
+Kentucky, Un. of “er 
Kentucky Wesleyan (Cc. me 
Kenyo .. - eens es 


Post-doctoral research. 


>: 
Pree 


q) 


Oakland Calit 
Frederick, M 
Holland, ‘Mien 


..|Montgomery, Ala... .. 
.|Huntington, Ind...... 


Hur 
Idaho, Coll. of Ker ot ee et ae 


Chicago, I 


Bloomingt 
fmfnaculata, P 


.|Los Angeles, C 
San Antonio, Tex... . 


Indianapolis, I 


‘en Dig 


..|Fort Wayne, Ind 
‘ Bloomington, Ma o, 


.|Worcester, Mass...... 


J acksonville, BLY eae 4 - 


Urbana & ‘Chicago, aah 
on, Ill 


are. ahha sh 
SbF dele 


1 Cr tS 


.|Prineeton, N. J... ...4 


; |Charlottesville, 
New Rochelle, 


Ames, Iowa... 
‘|Towa City, Ia. 


Va... 
N.Y. 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 


Istanbul, Turk 


Jamestown, N. 


.|Hawkins, Tex. 


Lake 
Baltimore, Md 


Marion, Ala. 
Huntingdon, P 
Kalamazoo, M 


Jackson, Miss... 
Jacksonville, Te 


(AP 


harles, La..... 


Washington, D. C.... 
’|Charlotte, N. 


Bue tae 
doh... > 


Kansas City, Mo..... 


‘|Lexington, Ky 
.|Winchester, Ky..a <:). . 
.|Gambier, Ohio 


& 
,5.)..../Manhattan, Kan..... 


ear 
Or- 


| gan, 


Governing Official 


‘Henry W. A. Hanson. 

Royce S. Pitkin. :...... 
Rev. Francis E. el. 
Sister Mary Dolores. 
'T, Leonard Lewls...... 
Ernest E. Miller........ 


Robert W. McEwen.... 
Hurst Anderson..... 


Rupert N. Richardson 
George S. Benson. 
Glenn Bartle (Prov.)... 
Henry J. Arnold. 4c 
James Bryant Conant... 

William French... .. 
Gilbert F. White. ...... 
Gregg M. Sinclair...... 
Terry wea Be Ses 6, 


John C. Adams... +... 
sou R, Evyerett........% 
V. Rey. John A. O’Brien 
Sister M. Madeleine Rose 
Irwin J. Lubbers. ...... 
Stephen W. Paine...... 
W. W. Kemmerer.. ... 
Maj. Harwell G. Davis.. 
Thomas H. Taylor...... 
Mordecai Johnson. 
Cornelius S. Sieme 


George N. Shuster. 
Hubert Searcy ac 
Elmer Becker.......... 
George es peceueey Ag 
Paul M. 


J, E. Buchanan... _)))-! 
H. Gary Hudson....... 
Henry T..Heald): 7.6.5 
George D. Stoddard.... 
ee a -Erolaye et elahel 


Sister M. Columkille. .: . 
EB. Lynd Tack: ... 33.3. aes 
Archie T, Keene,. o..... 
Herman B. Wells....... 
R,. Oppenheimer (Dir.).. 
J. L. Vaughan (Chmn.).. 
Rev. Bro. A. A. Loftus,. 


Charles E. Friley....... 
Virgil M. Hancher...... 
J. Raymond Chadwick. . 
Floyd H. Black 


Jacob L. Reddix. . 
Gerald D. Kellar. 
panes S. George. 


B ubanks Gua 
Vice-Pres.) 00. sobs 
J. Ollie agmutids its: Pies 


Lether Frazer ERR atoor 
Detlev W. Bronk....... 


P. W. Thayer (Dean)... 


prandy TAStOM-\. ejere esr 
J. Riddle. eas 
Calvert Ne Ellisoea ees 
John S. Everton........ 
Clarence R. Decker..... 


James A. MceCain...... 
F. D. Murphy (Chan.).. 
A. Stanley Trickett..... 
George A. Bowman..... 
Rufus B, Atwood....... 
Herman L. Donovan.,.. 
Paul Shell Powell....... 
Gordon K. Chalmers. ... 


No. of | _ of | 
Std’s |Tchrs. 


1,231 
120 
1,903 
7 


fo ee 


tore) 
ee 


LaSierra (C 
LaVerne (C., S.). 
Lawrence (C.) 
Lawrence Inst. of Mae C., az: 
Lebanon Valley (C., Seas hader 
Lehigh Un. (part Cc. 
Leland (C N . 


Lesley (W., 
LeTourneau Tech, Inst. (235 Peete ed Longvi 
Lewis and wee ¢,s bse 


¢ 
Lindenwood GW. Diane tater 
Linfield (C., 
Livingstone’ &. 
Long Island = JG, 
Longwood (W., 8.) . 
Loras (S. 


( 

Loretto Heights. Cw oa 
Los Angeles St. Coll. of ee 

Arts & ee (C., F 
Louisiana (C., S.). 1 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. c ,s 
*Louisiana State Un. © oe S.). 
Louisville, Un. of (C., 


Baltimore, Ma 
Mavala Un. (8.): Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Loyola, Un. ny Dey D> Chicago, Ill 
6.) W. Baden Spgs., Ind. . 
New aa L 


Lynchburg (C., S000! 
Macalester (C., S.). <3 
MacMurray a -|Jacksonville, Ill 
Madison (C., E., 's.) Nashville, Tenn. 
*Maine, Un. a (C., E., S.)....../Orono, Me 
Manchester (C .+.|No, Manchester, Ind.. 
Manhattan (E.). ../New York, N. Y 
Manhattanville 

Sacred Heart (W., oe) .|New York 27, N. Y..: 
Margaret Morrison ‘Carne ie (see 

Carnegie arr. of Tech.) 
Marian (W., a .Y Indianapolis, Ind 
Marian (EB. 8 Poughkeepsie, N. 
Marietta (C. 25 Marietta, ae 5 
Marion (C., ¢ eae Marion, Ind 
Maritime Coll., Ft.Schyuler, Bronx,) NY 
Marlboro (C., Ss) Marlboro, Vt. 

S ‘ Milwaukee, Wis... .): 
Huntington, W. Va.. 


Mary Hardin-Bayior (W.., E., 8.). 

Mary Manse (W., E.,8.)........ Toledo, Ohio 

Mary Washington Che Va, U. of) 

Marycrest (see ee Ambrose) 

Marygrove (W., 

Maryland Coll. A Women A 

*Maryland, Un. of (C., BE. ,-|Coll. Pk. & Balto., Md. 
*Maryland se $3 Ne Bde Princess Anne, Md, 


Marylhurst (W., ioe ene Ore, 
Marymount (W., 

Marymount (W., 

City Campus 

Maryville test ) (see St. Louis Un.) 
Maryville (C.) Maryville, Tenn 
Scranton, "Pa 
Cambridge, Mass 


i Amherst, Mass 
McKendree (C., 


MeMurry (C., $5, 
McNeese State nS 
MePherson (C., 
Memphis State’ G BE 
Menlo (8.) 


sie igh, N.C, 
Merrill-Paimer ‘Sch. (OLS) a. 75 Betedle’ Mich... 


Lawren 
PredeieK Miller Miller “set ). 
D. Whitaker 


D. Luby 
Sister ranges MM: Walsh 


Howard McDonald 
ibs a Sohn 


Philip Davidson 

Martin J. Lydon 

Rev. T. J. 

Rev. C.S. 

V. Rev. James T. Hussy. 


J. Wilhelm Siivisaker, 
John W. Long 

Orville W. Wake 
Charles J. Turck 
Clarence P. McClelland. 


Mother Eleanor O'Byrne 


Sister Mary: Kevin. 
Bro. Thomas Bunite 


Stewart H. Smith 
Frank B. Lewys 
Gordon G, Singleton. . 
Sister M. Kaley 


Sister M. Honora 

WwW. H.M 

Harry C, Byrd 

John T, Williams 

Sister M. Rose Augusta. 
Mother M. Chryscstom. 
Mo. Therese Dalton... . 
Mo. Therese Dalton. ... 


Raiph W. Lloyd 
Sister M. Eugenia 
James R, Killian, Jr. 
Ralph A. Van Meter. . 
Russell G 


Lether B, Frazar. 5 
Desmond W. Bittinger. 8 
J. M. Smith 


Spright Dowell. 

Sister Mary Garvey... 
Sister M. DeSales... s 
Carlyle Campbell,...... 
Esther McGinnis (Dir,) . 


vonverdveaeeuaes 


_ 
my 
co 


giesaghes 


Location 


Merrimack (C., E.,.5.)..5....% -|Andover, Mass. . 
Miami, Un. of (C., E,, 8)... .... Coral Ga 
Miami Un i s. Px Rea Anioe aa ome = 


9 meeps Houghton, Mich..... 
.).....|East Lansing, Mich.: : 
“ Ree Arbor, Mich..... 


Middlebury, Vt. 
Fremont, Nebr.. 
Wichita Falls, Te: 
.|Birmingham, Ala... .. 


*Minnesota, Un. eS ‘& a Sie. 


Misericordia, College a, 
Mission House College 


SEP thee. , M 
Mississippi Industria) (C., S., N.). Holly. Springs, Miss... 
Miss. 8.) Hattiesburg, Miss. ... 
*Mississippi State om 'E., S.)....|State College, Minn. - 
Miss. St. Coll, for Women ant oe Columbus, Miss...... 
Mississippi, Un. of (C., E., 'S.).. . |University, Miss... ..). 
*Missouri, Un. of (C., ba 3). Columbia, Mo........ 
Mo. Sch. of Mines & Metailurgy 
REPO, pear teraiw sty. Crs sx ene ce R 
Missouri Valley aS E 
Monmouth (C., S.)........ 
Montana School ae Mines ce 
*Montana State (C., S.). 5 
Montana State Un. (C., ..,|Missoula, Mont. 
Montreat (part C.) 5 Montreat, N. C 
Moravian (S.) Bethlehem, Pa. 
Moravian Coll. for ha gn Soe om Bethlehem, PR. Sie os 
Morehead State (C., SOa-naeiys Morehead, "Ky Bob tee 
Morehouse (see Atlinta Un. Sys.) 


..|Monmouth, Ill. 
. .|Butte, Mont. . 
3 Bozeman, Mont. 


Morgan Sy. oe Sait GON Ertan Snare, WEG ea t.d 
Morningside (C 73.9 eid Meio aera, Sioux City,sIowa..... 
Morris (C., S., ING = ena eee Sumter, S. C......... 
Morris Brown (C., EA IND ae ceistes: Atlanta, Ga... 11.1.1: 
Morris Harvey (GC, ., S., N.).../Charleston, W. Va.... 
Mt. Angel Boy Bete Eee ic St. Benedict, Ore Wis 
Mt. Holyoke (W.)......00) 00. South Hadley, Mass. . 
Mt. Mary apy lip Pond ots ky ai ss Milwaukee, Wise Sion 
Mt. Mercy (W., E., 8.). 2... 500. Pittsburgh,’ Pa....... 


Mt, St. Agnes (W., S.).......... Baltimore, Md....... 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Onio, Coll, 


Ol AWis 2. PS). et aperae adios Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio... 
Mt. St. Mary. (W., E. , 5) Gee Hooksett, N. H...... 
Mt. St. Mary's (w., Ss ee ae Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Wit Sb. Mary's) (S3)\. oo eens on Emmitsburg, Md..... 
Mt. St. Scholastica (W., S.)...... Atchison, Kan. x: 

New York Alias ada 


Mt. St. Vincent, Coll. of (W.).... 
Mt. Union (C ) 


Mundelein (W., S.)..-. 
Munic. Un. of Omaha (C. 


. /Alliance, Ohio... 
.|Allentown, Pa 
,|Chicago, Il. . 
.|Omaha 1, Neb 


.|Sprinigvale, Me....... 


Nazareth (W.,S .|Louisville, Ky........ 
Nazareth (W., : .|Nazareth, Mich...... 
Nazareth (W., E., aE Pa Aare estate Rochester, NMS Yipee ko 


Nebraska Central (C., ...- {Central City, Nebr... 
*Nebraska, Un. of he: E., 8.)....|Lineoln, Nebr 
Nebraska Wesleyan Un, (C., E.,S.) | Uineoln, Nebr. -...... 


*Nevada, Un. of (C., E., 8.).....|Reno, Ney........... 
*New Hamp., Un. of te, #., 8.). |Durham, N. H.....;. 
*New_ Mexico me ot Agric. 

& Mech. Arts(C., S.)< State Coll., N. Mex... 


New Mex. Inst, uf "wari, & Tech. 

CORSE Pi tiene eecu te REEL ieee Car Socorro, N. Mex...... 
New Mex., Un. (Si eee Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New Rochelle, ou. cal i eee New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
New Sch. for Soc. Research(C., S.)|New York 11, N. Y.. 
N. Y. Sch. of rocks Wore of Col- 


umbia Un. (C., Scdliveabauare ary New York, N. Y..... 
New York, State Un. fy aeons Albany, N. Y........ 
New York Un. (C., E., S.)....... New York, N. Y....: 


E., S.) 
of Hng. (C., E., 8.).)Newark, N. J 
pimearee iste Newberry, 1 A Ca ae a 
(see Tulane 


Un., La.) 
Niagara nly. (C,H SS) ow Niagara Univ., N. Y.. 
*No.- Ce Agric. ee "Tech. Coil. 
of (C ING Viste sion atest ek ater e oe Greensboro, N. C.. 
North Helin (COGS eer ae Durhani, N. C. a 
*No. Car., Un. ie phe $.)..!)|Chapel Hill, N.C. .?: 
*State College of ‘Agric. & Eng. 
Bild) ait oes Ris eeee e Raleigh; Ni-C,... «0-6 i 
Woman 8 (Goer Sere cwe cn Greensboro, N..C,.... 


Newark Co 
Newberry (C., Ss. 
Newcomb Mamoyia 


Governing Official 


V. Rey. V. A. MeQuade. 
Bowman F. Ashe....... 


Grover C. Dillman..... 
John A. Hannah........ 
Harlan H. Hatcher..... 
QO Mi Smith 23h cs 1 aa 
Samuel S. Stratton..... 
W. P. Hieronymus...... 
James B. Boren... 

W. A. Bell 


James L. Morrill, ...... 
John E> King (Prov.). °. 
Sister Marie Teresa..... 


Arthur M, Krueger..... 
ey a McG. Nelson. 


Robert Ce Cook Avia tes 


J. D. Williams: 025.00: 
Fred’k A. Middiebush.. 


Curtis L. Wilson Weg 
M. Earle Collins. 
James H. Grier. 
J. R. Van Pelt, 
R. R. Renne.. . 
Carl McFarland oF 
J. Rupert McGregor.... 
Raymond 8, Haupert... 
David E. Weinland..... 
Warren C. Lappin (Act.) 


Martin D. Jenkins...... 
Earl A, Roadman.,.... 
Odell R. Reuben. 


Leonard Riggleman..... 
Rt. Rev. Damian Fentged 
Roswell G. Ham. : 

Edward Fitzpatrick abitee 
Mother M. F.McConnell 
Sister M. Placide....... 


Mother Mary Zoe...... 
Sister M. Mauritia..... 
Sister Marie du Lourdes. . 
Rt. Rev. JohnSheridan. . 
Rev. Mother A. Schroll.. 
Sis. Cath. Marie (Dean). 
Charles B. Ketcham.... 
Levering Tyson..... 
Sister Mary Michael 

Rowland Haynes:...... 
Harry F. Corbin... .... 
Robert N. Montgomery. 


Roger C. (Gay. c. soos 
Sister M. A. Coady..... 
Sister Mary Kevin 
Rev. Mother R. Miriam, 
OW Carrell cies ett 
R. G. Gustavson (Chan.). 
Carl C. Bracy (Chan.). . 
Malcolm A. Love....... 
Robert F Chandler, Jr, . 


Wis BYANSONs «i. os sasie 


Everly J. Workman. 
Tom L. Popejoy 
Mother M. D. Dunkerley 
Hans Simons.......... 


Dwight D. Elsenhower.. 
Charles Garside (Act.) - 
Robert Van Houlten _. 
James C. Kinard....... 


V. Rev. Francis L. Meade 


BPs Blutord Wes as 
Alfonso Elder,..,...... 
Robt. B. House (Chan.) 


John Harrelson (Chan.) . 
E. K. Graham (Chan.).. 


State Un. of, 


(a) Comprises Champlain College, Harpur College, and the 
under Junior Colleges and Teachers Colleges. 


Maritime College; refer also New York 


» 


i 


North weste 

Ryeetnyestern State (C., ey Shae 

Northwestern State (C. eee 

oo eceern Un. (C., ¥ 

Norwich 

Notre Dare. Coll. of (W., 8.)...- 

Notre Dame (W.. 

Notre Dame (W. 

Notre Dame, Un. of (S.).......- 
City s" (= ane ee rs 


Zenit 


-_ 
vs 


wen 


Oglethorpe Un. (rol SP taks aves Philip Weltner 

Ohio Northern Un. (C., E., 8.)... Soe ae Frank B. McIntosh 
*Ohio State Un. (C (se : Howard L. Bevis 

Ohio Un. (C., E., 83 = .| 1804 |John C. Baker........: 
Qhio ceria egal U Arthur 8. Flemming. - 
*Oklahoma A. ‘ Lisp Henry G. Bennett 
Oklahoma Baptist Un. B ; : S ‘Okla . Raley 
Oklahoma City Un. (C. - : 

Okla. Coll. for Women 
Galahons, Un. of (C., 


~ 
eves 
N 


oes 


George L. Cross 
Raymond B. Blakner... 
Harold W. Reed 
August L. Strand 

Harry K, Newburn 
Andrew B. Martin 


Sister Marie P. Koch... 


Chicopee, Mass...... ¢ M. Rev. C. J. Weldon... 
.|San Antonio, Tex... .. John L. McMahon 


Portland, Me. Daniel J. O'Neill 


CW..) 
Our Lady of the Lake (W.) 
Our Lady of Mercy, Coll. of 


W., E., S.) 
Ozarks, Coli. of the (C.. Rees ‘|Clarksville, ree .| 1834 |Fred A. Walker 


Robert E. Burns. 
S. C. Eastvold. . 
John E. Weaver 


Pacific, Coll. of the (C., aa ‘sf arisen Stockton, Calif. . 

Pacific Lutheran er , 5. Parkl and, Wash. 

Pacific Union (C., 3) Ae acs tos Angwin, Calif... 

Pacific Un. (C., S.)... : | |Forest Grove, Or Walter C. Giersbach. 

Paine (C., E., S., N. Augusta, Ga ieee RS C, Peters. ah 

Panhandle A. & ( . .|Goodwell, Okla. 1909 Pat OR Ge Sones 

Park (C.) ‘4 Parkville, Mo. ~ J. L. Zwingle 

Parks Coll. of Aer th 
nology eee | St. Louls Univ.) 

Parsons (C., 8.) 

Pasadena (C., 

Paul Quinn (C Ss. DG 

Pembroke (see Brown Un: » 


Fairfield, Ta 
Pasad ena, C 
Hea eh chien rg ars 


'Tom E. Shearer 
Westlake T. Purkiser. . . 
Nanie Belle Aycox...... 


Pembroke State (C., E. 

Pennsylvania Coll. for Women. 

Pennsylvania Military (8. ee 

*Pennsylvania State (C,, 

Pennsylvania, Un. of (C, 

Philadelphia Coll. of Pharmacy 
and Selence (C. 

Philander Smith (C 

Phillips rere renty ( 

Piedmont (C,, S.). 

Pittsburgh, Un. of (Gore E, SL. 

Pomona (C.) 

Portland, Un. of (C., 8.) 

*PrairieViewA.&M. (cols E., 

Pratt Institute (C.)............. 


.|Pembroke, N. C...... 


.|Pittsburgh, Pa 


./Chester, Pa 
..|/State College, Pa..... 
. }Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Little Rock, Ark 


‘|Pittsburgh, Pa 
Claremont, Calif. .... 
Portland, Ore........ 
Prairie View, Tex..... 


Cieten Goon. 3Y, 


Ralph D. Wellons 


Paul R. Anderson...... 
Col. Frank K. Hyatt.... 
Milton 8.‘ Eisenhower... 
Harold E, Stassen...... 


Ivor Griffith 


M. LaFayette Harris... . 


Eugene 8. Briggs 
James E. Walter 


a H. il Sasa (Chan.) 


E. Wilson Lyon 


Rev. Robert H. Sweeney 


Edward B. Evans. 
Charles Pratt 


Presbyterian (C., S. 
Princeton University 


) 
Providence (BH.,8.)...........00 Providence, R. Robert J. Slavin. 
Poly Inst. of fa 
.|San German, P. R.... Edward G. Seel 
Rio Piedras and ee 


a2) 
*Puerto Rico, Un. of (C., By Ses ‘ 
guez, P. R.. Jaime Benitez (Chan.) .. 

Puget Sound, Coll, of (C.,, a ab Tacoma, Wash... R. Franklin Thompson. . 
*Purdue University (C., ‘|Lafayette, Ind Frederick L. Hovde 

Flushing, L. L., John J. Theobald 
Charlotte, N. C Charles Jernigan . 
Rev. Henry Fretburg.. 
Samuel W. Tator., 
Wilbur K. Jordan 


J. Earl Moreland 
‘Theodore H. Jack. 


Frederic B. Morgan. 


., 8.) 

Quincy (C., E., S.) Quiney, Til 
cr aoa HOG SEDEE) Sea ce New Haven, Conn.... 
Radcliffe (W.) Cambridge, Mass... . . 
Radford (see Va. Poly. Inst.) 
Randolph-Macon (E.) Ashland, Va 
Randolph-Macon Woman's Lynchburg, Va. ARS 
Redlands, Un. of (C., 8.)........ Redlands, Calif George H. Armacost. : 

(s.)’ Portland, Ore 9 aa als MacNaughton 

Denver, Colo '1V, Rey. R. C. McCarthy 
SA nae das fi Weston’, Mass. Sister Mary: r Alice 

Rensselaer Poly, Inst. (C., E., 8.).|Troy, N. ¥ Livingston W. Houston. 
*Rhode Island State (C., E. eh 8.).. Kingston, R. I Carl R. Woodward 
Rice Institute (C.).... Houston, Tex William V. Houston 
Richmond, Un. of (C George. M. Modlin. . 


(a) Faculty of Harvard University furnishes instruction. 


1D |Rio ae Ohio. 
Ripon; Wiser o4 bien 
Salem ua, Be Hamp.. 


em 

aL Et he lS 5S or ae ep ae stanbul “Pues 
Roberts Wesleyan (C., 8.)1 21.1): North Chili, N 
Rochester Inst. of Tech. (C., £., S.) | Roch 


14 Dee 


Holly Sorina, Miss. 


New Bruns., N. J.. 
.|Grand Coteau, La, . 


iS) 
St. Joseph, Minn..... 
Atchison, Kan....... 


Loudonville, N. Y 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


. Benedict, Coll. of Wa Bases 
PB OUGUIO BI: 5. ee canton sore 

(wart 
St. Bonaventure Un. (E,, $.)...-! 
. Catherine, Coll of “wre Bo 
. Edward’ ‘ 8 


oe 
retusa 


. France 
Br ET Aancisi(@., S)i42 shes cos: 
. Francis Xavier (Gierl=B leas 


4 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Collegeville, Ind 
Emmitsburg, M 
Philadelphia, — 
Brooklyn 5, N. 


. Joseph's Sem. & oo. Spots 
. Lawrence ve (C., E. 
St. Louis Un. (C., 8.) 


ei atohd wai ehcin von Webster Groves, Mo.. 

BONEAE GHANA fe: ofr visys, afro ersions okssishe Cops Wash 
MEN Galy tae coy eh cctie es Xavier, Kan 
St. Mary of the Springs, Coll. ot 

W., 3 ia A ee ere heen Columbus, Ohio...... 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Coil. 

of ( BD Latesraeet cians hiphe 4 agcets Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
St. Mary-of-the- Woods (W.). ‘ISt. Mary - of - the- 


Ind 
St. Mary's Coll., eat 
Notre ae. Ind.. 
St. Mary, Ky...0.5... 
Orehard Pi aee: Mich. 


. Mary’s Seminary. 
. Mary’s Sem. Un... 


Dp. 

. Rose, Coll. of ( Soran 
. Scholastica, Cn, ott (W., 8.).. 

. Teresa, Coll. of (W., S.)...... 
. Teresa, Coll. of Mee BD. Boe. 

. Thomas, Coll. of (Ss). 

5 Thomas, Un. of (C., Bir Se. 
GV AIOEMD eS od vice eee os ereiaow ei 
Salem {pare Ch 


Kansas City, M tee 
.|Winona, Minn....... 
.|St. Paul, Minn....... 
.|Houston, Tex 


San Diego State , Pieters San Diego, Calif, : 
San Francisco Coll. for Women (S.)|San Francisco, Calif. . 
San Francisco State (C., E., S.)...|San Franciseo, Calif.. 
San Francisco, Un. of (part C., S.)|San. Francisco, Calif.. 
San Jose State (C., B.,S.)....... San Jose, Calif....... 
Santa Barbara (see Cait, Un, of) 

Santa Clara, Un. of............. Santa Clara, Calif... 
Sarah Lawrence (part C . §.)..4Bronxville, N.¥..... 
*Savannah State (C.. S., w ay tact, Savannah, Ga,....... 


a 
John L. Clarke.... 
Franklin F. Moore..... 
Floyd W. Seale 
Roland A. Koyan...... 
Sister Marie St. ~Pasbell . 
H. Sherman opiate eae 
Floyd H. Black. aes, 
fee G. Smith. Wa Pabahe ors 


J.S. oe (Act). 
Paul A Wagner... fine. 
Edward J. ‘Sparkling =: 
Sister M. Timothea. . 


Lewis Webster Jones... . 
Mother Marjory Erskine 
Rev. Ambrose J. Burke: 
Bertrand GC. Dolan..... 
Harold L. Trigg, Sr 
Ambrose Senyshyn..... 
Mother ‘Richard E feat 
R. Rev. C. McDonald.. 


on Mark Kennedy.... 
Rev. Juvenal Lalor... 
Sister pcone pape telaess 


Sister M. Aniceta.....%. 
Mother M. Philotera.... 
Rev. Brother Columba... 
Rev. Adrian Veigle. . 
Mother Mary Hubert 
Richard D. Weigle. . 

B. W. Dworschak . 

V. Rev. John A. FI 

Rev. Mo. M. Ethelreda. 
Alfred J. Zanolar.... 

V. Rey. F. J. Dodd?..... 
V. Rev. E, G, Jacklin... 
R. Rev. Wm. T. Dillon.. 
John Fearns.........06 
Eugene G. Bewkes...... 
V. Rev. P. C. Reinert... 
Mother Mary M. Casey. 
Mother MarieO, Mouton 
Neils C. Beck (Dean)... 
Sister Mariella Collins... 
Rt. Rev, Raphael Heider 
Arthur M. Murphy..... 


Sister M. Angelita...... 
Sister M. Benedictus.... 


Mother Marie Helene... 
Brother W. Thomas.... 


Edmund R, Supple 

L. P. MeDonald. 

Rev. Louis J. Blume. 
Rey. Bro. Benildus..... 
V. Rev. D. P. Lyons.... 
Rt. Rev. B. H. Pennings 
Clemens M. Granskou... 
Thomas C. Mulligan..... 
Rudolph G. Bandas..... 
Earl H. McClenney..... 
V. Rev. J. Shanahan.... 
Rt. Rev. A. L. Ondrak. . 
Sister Rose of Lima..... 
Mother Athanasus ..... 
Sister Bernice O'Neill. .. 
Sister M. Rachael Dady. 
V. Rey. V. J. Flynn.... 
V. Rev. V. J. Guinan. . 
Denis Strittmatter...... 
Dale H. Gramley....... 
Ser O.BOnd |... Aa assets 
Mother Mary Hilda.... 
Robert F. Harrington... 
Walter R. Hepner...... 
Leonor Mejia.......... 
J.~Paul Leonard... ..... 
Rev. William J. Dunne.. 
T. W. MacQuarrie...... 


Herman Hauck. 
Harold ‘Taylor. . . 
William K. Payne 


No. 
of. 


oe 


Name 


College for Christian 
orkers tess Ba) 2k, ora a aig Nashville, Tenn. . 
School of aavenced International! (see 


Johns lpi as Un.). 


senor Reo sal ane wc) de ees masaeblake 
So. Carolina St. (C., N.).. 
So. Carolina, Un. of (G __E., 8). 
South Dakota Sch. of Mines and 

Technol Cp Bi) isnvwe ce beers Rapid Clay. S. Dak.. 
*South Dakota St. Coll. of 

spe & Mech. Arts (C., Pk ..|Brookings, 8. er 
South Dakota, Un. of (C., E., S.).|/Vermillion, S. Dak.. 
South, Un. of the (§.)........... ene Tenn 
Southeast Mo. State C., B:, S.).. Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 
Southeastern Louisiana (C., S.)...|Hammond, 
Southeastern Un. (C., S.)........ a 


Southern Calif., Un. of (C., E. 
Southern Illinois Un. Gas io} 


South’n Methodist U 
Southern Missionary (C., 
pReathern ao Eg AL& 


Southwestern (Gi, 
Southwestern (C., S. 
Southwestern La. Inst. C. 
Southwestern State oe 
Southwestern Un. (C., 


ant 
Spelman (see Atlintaa! Sys.) 


Spring Hill (part C 
Springfield (E., 8S 


ON COB AS oe ne ete 
Stanford Univ. (C.)............. 
Stephen F. oa ta St. (C., E., 8). 
Proeringe (C., F0., By. . oa sade 
Steubenville, Gon of (C., E.,.S.). 


Stevens Inst. of Tech... .. 
Stillman (C., ay "ND. s eiatesae 
Storer (C., B 8 a Ort 
Suffolk Un. Xo 8. die AA 
Susquehanna tine me hs 

Swarthmore (C.) 
Sweet Briar (W. 
Syracuse Un. (C 
Tabor (C., S.). ie 
Talladega (C., ‘ 
Tampa, Un. of Wa: S.). 
PATEION(CG. Ss)iiic sees 
Taylor Un. (on Byerly eee 


band 


‘Temple Un. (C., E., S.). 
*Tenn. A. & Ind. St. (C. Ek, 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C., 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C., E., 
, A. & M, Coll. of (8. 
roxas Christian Un, (C., 8. 
YAS CTS Bt 8 rr ie 
Texas College ot Arts and 
MES KOS BS. os 
Texas Pdierso. (Gs Beas 
Texas Southern Un, tam E. 
Texas St. Coll. for "Women 
Texas Tech. (C., E., 8.)... 
Texas, Un, of (G., eB). 
Texas Wesleyan (c., IS, 


Tillotson’ G., Sigelve) restart 
Toledo, Un. ee Ke 5S 

Tougaloo (C., EN 
Transylvania, on, (C. 82 
Trevecca Nazarene Ss 
Trinity (part.C., E., 
Trinity Se ) 


2 Brey 3(G. 8). Bahn dcte ckOn 


‘uskegee ree, (C., E., 8., N.).. .|Tuskegee Inst. ay 
MMOnN (GS ees se. ao ertee Barbourville 
MMM OR ACCA Sialic gretic custo. cwlecs o Lincoln, Nebr. 
TIDIGMN CHS, By) piveteve se ioc ooo ad ae Schenectady, N.Y. 


8.,N.). 
ester 
Sete 
yoo 
de rats 
Indus- 


Ss Ni) 


(E., 


aasreets 
Texas Western (C., sh ata sets 


vt Baton Rouge, La.. 
ayy ae se 


etal land, Ind. 
PRS ONEHCCEiaits oi) ees)n wie’erele ws oh wie 4 . 


: Wasi ipeton, D.C. 


Carbondale, Ill. . 
Dallas, Tex 


..|Collegedale, Tenn. . a 


Springfield, Mo.... 
Winfield, Kan... 4 A 
Memphis, Tenn...... 


.|Lafayette, La....:... 
:|Weatherford, Okla.... 


Georgetown, Tex. .... 
Spring Hill, Ala...... 


.|Springfield, Mass..... 


Brookline, Mass...... 
Stanford, Calif....... 


. | Nacogeoches, Tex. ... 


Sterling, Kap........ 


.|Steubenville, Ohio. .: : 
N.J 


Hoboken, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala...... 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
Boston, Mass........ 


. |Selinsgrove, Pa....... 
+... |\Swarthmore, Pa,..... 
-|Sweet Briar, Va...... 


Cc hattanooga, Ten @ 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Nashville, Tenn...... 


(CG ollege’ eens POR 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 
TRASK wk ekersitty, canteen 


Kingsville, Tex....... 
Seguin, Tex.......... 
Houston, Tex... ..... 
)|Denton, Tex......... 


-|El Paso, Tex..... aa) 


Greenville, Pa....... 
Austin, Dex, ic. weed 
Toledo, Ohio 


Pry Tougaloo, Miss 3) nates 
.|Lexington, Ky 
-|Nashville, Tenn 


Tulsa, Okla... 


Greeneville, Tenn 


Rev. Mo. LS 
Bancroft Beatley....... 
FO VOIRG 2 6. 408 


Boylston Green : : Meer 
W. W. Parker.. eet 


Umphrey Lee 
Kenneth A. Wright. 


Felton G. Clark. ... 
Silis 


Alvin W. Murray on 
Peyton N. Rhodes...... 
Joel L. Fletcher. ....... 
R. H. Burton. 
William C. Finch SAP a 


Pp. 
Delbert M. Staley...... : 


J. E. Wallace Sterling... 
Paul L. Boynton....... 
Wm. M. McCreery..... 
V. Rev. D. W. a 32 5 
Jess Harrison Davis.. 
Samuel B. Hay 

Leroy Jouhieon, (Dean) - 


|Walter M. Burse. ane ale 


G. Morris Smith. 
John W. Nason. Sate 
Anne Gary Pannell. |... 
Wm. P. Tolley (Chan. Rs 
Peter E. Schellenberg. 

Adam D. Belttel 


Lee Roberson... . 
Robert L. Johnson 
Walter 8. Davis. . 
Everett: Derryberr) : 
Cloide E. Brehm... e 
Paul Meek (Dean)...:.. 
Marion T. Harrington. . 
M. E. Sadler..........5 


Ernest H. Poteet....... 
wr. FF. Kraushaar..... 

R. O'Hara Lanier....... 
JohmeA Guinn... capi 
Dossie M. Wiggins... .. 
James P. Hart (Chan.).. 
Law pane Basia i lelressvshe Wane 


Raymond F. McLain. . 
A.B, Mackey..\..0 00. es 
Arthur ide tes (Act.).. 
Sister C. mer atbes 


Leonard Carmichael. 
Rufus C. eee 


. 


Sxsaekk = SRRENs 


~ 
~ 


ww 
BRS 


BOW 
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No. 
No. of of 
; Name , gan. Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 
§ Union Un. bers ie Mente saan Jackson, Tenn....... 1834 |Warren F. Jones....... 711 33 
ave 8. C New London, Conn...| 1876 |Rear Adm. Arthur G. 
Hall (Supt.)......... 500) 60 
eetesitier: Washington, D, C....} 1921 |Lewis Rohrbaugh (Dir.).| 5,517 300 
||Kings Point) N. ¢. -+-| 1938 perm Agm. > Gordon Me- Tae Bs 
5 06. ; 
U.S. Military Academy.... .|West Point, N. Y.....| 1802 |Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Ave ae 
U.S. Naval Academy..........,|Annapolis, Md....... a 
3,6 504 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate Sch.....|Annapolis, Md)...... 
Upper I Un. (C., 8.) rts if 
: owa Un. (C.,S.)........|Fayette, lowa........ 
_ - Upsala (C., S. iS oe . Lawson...... 1,990 92 
ear) Oss 1869 |Norman E. McClure.... 811 58 
ae -| 1938 ee M. Columba. . 245 27 
et he oN 1927 |Mo. M. Celeste Hanlon. 100 24 
rsuline College for Women. O 231 34 
*Utah State Agric. (C., E., 8 52 a 4,992 314 
fi x DE ieee . 9,703 502 
1S eR rahe 1906 |J. Ralph Thaxton. a 440 26 
Jecpeseee oe | Valparaiso, Ind...... 1859 |O. P. Kretzmann..,.... 1,955 145 
mistatsnala 1873 |H. Branseomb (Chan.).- 3,269 600 
EPR atid Se cecataletharderels 1861 |Sarah G. Blanding......| 1,370 202 
(©. BSS)... .accke sea Burlington, Viton... .<1: 1791 |William S. Carlson.....] 3,248] 323 
Victoria Capi Bee eas Women aes Wiotoria, "Vex... 0.12) 1925 10. De Moore): assets: 334 2 
Villa Meibies die [fe ee SaARC dave 337 27 
Villa Maria (W., S.):....... =< jes PaAss sas, ‘| 1925 |Mother M. Aurelia. 215 
Villanova (E., 8.).......... .| 1842 |F. X. N. McGuire...... 2,650 170 
poe inis Military pea ‘Ss. .| 1839 |R. J; Marshall eave a 825 5 
1872 |Walter aa Ni ne 356 
1,557 125 
174 1 
1,007, 51 
Virginia, f ( Colgate w. Darden, ar. 4,964 406 
Mary Washington (W", £8. j ...| 1908 |Morgan Combs........ 1,475 90 
WV SDABID EN Shes 6 Scie areite S:ccerer y ...| 1832 |Frank H. Sparks. ...... 542 53 
Wracnen (C:, B.S.) cece cc's oes . Y...| 1883 |Walter C. Langsam..... 874 64 
..| 1834 |Harold W. Tribble....., 1,948 212 
1,345 
592 0 
1,677 141 
15 34 
650 55 
Gaines...... 1,258 84. 
William H. Shephard. 691 41 


*Wash., St. Coll. of (G: HS)... nied 2 ae Wilson M. opi (hi 
. Louis, M ‘ 


Waynesburg, Pa..... 
Glen Cove, N. Y..... 


Webster (see St. Louis Un.) 
Wellesley (W.).. 
Wells (W.).. 


urora, N. Y........ 
Grand oes, N. Dak. 


WVCRICVAT UT oe. itis nde ote ee nas 
West Baden (see Loyola Un., Il.) 
West Liberty State (C., E., 8)... 

W. Va. Inst. of Tech. (C., B., 8.)... 
*W. Va. State (C. Loe rs ae 
*W. Va. Un. (C., E. Aircsansce 


W. Va. Wesleyan (Cc. Sina es William J. Scarborough. 4 
Western College for omen’, ....JOxford, Ohio......... 1853 |Edmund H. Kase, Jr. 45 
Western Maryland (C., E., 8.)... c 7 703 64 
en State (© be) &; iS )esteys |e amy 
estern Sta Me : 
Westmar (C., § acne .| 1900 |D. O. Kime............ 361 30 
Westminster...................jPulton, Mo.......... 1851 | William Ws Hall, Jr. 423 34 
Westminster (C., S T8652) 7] Wall WW. Orr’. cc. 0. « sleigle. 1,157 79 
Westminster (C.).......... 1875 |Robert D. "Steele cafeeisivie 355 30 
. Westmont (C.).... 6. ee eee neces 1940 ;Roger J. Voskuyl....... 276 19 
Wheaton (C., S.jew..-.-- ASE On SUS oo pave eters 1860 |V. Raymond Edman.,.. 1,727 126 
Wheaton ys Peek. I WMinssnne nce 1834 |A. Howard Meneely. ... 10 70 
Vehitman (C.). sos cvewsc cence ...| 1859 |Chester C. Maxey...... 826 53 
Whittier (C., poe Brae ayn tetereraateiacoietn Cai atstats.« 1901 |William C. Jones. . ‘ 1,324 65 
Whitwort (C., SSNS taveds tune wiv = ete D Wash....... 1890 |Frank F. Warren 34 53 
Re perenoet Un, fox Sa Nis ce .....| 1856 |Charles L. Hill. 401 41 
Wiley (C. .| 1873 |J. 8S. Scott..... 678 37 
Wilkes G8 1933 |Bugene S. Farle 771 64 
Willametté Un. (C 1842 |G. Herbert Smith : 1,069 71 
Wm. Jennings Br ; 1930 |Judson A. Rudd... A 212 17 
William Jewell ( ‘|Liberty, Mo. 1849 |Walter P. Binns..... cot 669 44 
wien wee: e Stewssereane Williamsburg, Va..... 1693 |James W. Miller Mapes 1,990 115 
William Penn (C., S.)..........- Oskaloosa, Iowa...... 1873 |Charles S. Bail,........ 162 
William Smith Ge Solieges of the 
wiliams (C., E., S.)......+.....)| Berkeley, Calif....... 1918 |John W. Hopkins...... 13 35 
Sie a ee eA Arn RoC dice rues rey be? SYd..:. ered i 
amuel D. Marble...... 
Mining ee oa 7 Bas Visteteie,¥igh e's 1869 |Paul S. Havens. . 4 387 
Winthrop (W.,S,)..-cecceeseerss 1886. |Henry R. Sims nate ees 
Wisconsin inst te Paha is. 1848 |Hdwin B. Fred... 20,233| 1,919 
Wittenber; ce Springfield, Ohio 1845 |C. C. Stoughton., 2142 82 
ar eoras @).. Bieisteleaine Spartanburg, 8. C....| 1854 |Walter K. Greene...., 594, 40 


ae “Pee 


Ameriean Junior Colleges 


Source: This list is based on the 1950-51 Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education. | 

incl data are soar autestionnetes ion suk By the are phere in the year 1951. Student totals do not 
clude summer school and extension students, nor duplications. ; 
- Abbreviations dollowiss name of college: (C) co-educational; (E) extension courses; Lod ioe 1 

predominantly by Negroes; (S) summer school; (W) women only. President unless otherwise 


AD’ Baldwin Ag. (C., 8 a Titton, Gants: os. <- 1933 |George P. Donaldson. 19 
Deeecontieal Un, (Cs) ‘ at: Pie Yo | Chieago, TIE anc os 1929 | peores M. Churbuck. 17 
All Saints’ Junior oy Rete Tea Viokdbuee: Miss...... 1908 |W. G. Christian (Rector) 

PALGHASUMMOL (C.).... isc wicca vee Altus, OKA: 26s. 05-22 1926 |A. G. Steele (Dean).... 

ERATION (Cr) oes cinta wie. ahs eee ee Amarillo, Tex......-. 1929 |Alfred M. Meyer....... 

PA SRROREP ICC. 822s srisia sg tre ohn Anderson, S. C:...... 


PACE W CW) ore cee ve eie :.{Cuthbert, Ga. . 
Antelope Valley Junior ce NY & 
es School (a)... 


SEISSRACASSRRESENSES 


Arkansas A, & M. (C., S.). M olia, Ark. ... 1925 |Charlie S. Wilk: 

Arkansas City Junior, Cx E Arkansas City, Kai 1922 |J. J. Vineyard (Supt. 

Arlington sree se s.)° Arlington, Tex.......} 1917 |E. H. Hereford... .. 1 
gt ../Savannah, Ga........| 1935 |Foreman M. Hawes..... 

Beano bitters (C., E ,. [Asheville; N.C... 22. 1927 |Glenn L. Bushey....... 

Ashland Junior (C., 8. RTs eo Ashland, Ky...,...-. 1938) [We Becks: = Ac wea " 

Augusta, Jr. Coll. of (Ci, Es, Ba Augusta, Ga. oo... oss 1925 |Bric W. Hardy......... 

Averett (W.) . Re pee Nakial: fei f peo Wome’ 1859 |Curtis Bishop.......... 

Austin Junior (C)..220 22222222: Austin, Minn........ 1940 |R. I. Meland (Dean).. 

EUCOMO EE): ire cinie Ges siareye 6, syerasayene Bacone, Okla. ..--| 1880 |Francis W. Thompson. . 

Bakersfield (C., S.). 0... eee Bakersfield, Calif... 1: 1913 |Ralph Prator.......... 

Baltimore Junior Oy gs PS eee a Baltimore, Wide 22-6. 1947 |Chester Katenkamp.... 

Bay City Junior ons if 's. af Asche 2 PRES Bay City, Mich...... 1922 |Bric J. oo (Dean).. 

Becker Junior (C ancien canes ME peg Maas... 5 1887 |Warren C. Lane........ 28 
PRR IOMENG TT UIS,)i, kes ok a oes Vary 1933 |Grover < “Hedrick 222: 29 
<Belleyille Township Junior (C).. Bere ene. 11) RG tere 1946 |Hal O. Hall............ 24 
Belmont Abbey... joc... es ke eee Belmont, (et eee 1878 |Rt. Rev. Vincent Taylor. 40 
MAOPTNONIG COL). Sb k a eaten cet phy e's Nashville, Tenn... .. 1951 {Warren Jones, (Act)....{.....-a}....-. 
Bennett Junior Sig eae wet cick. Millbrook, N. Y...... 1891 |Miss Courtney Carroll. 195 40 
Bergen Junior ( Modidencpsiaitiees Teaneck, No). <> 3: 1933 |Albert a ie 1 aA eS 94 
Berkshire School tw) Re, Sasa th Gt. Barrington, Mass.| 1947 |C. L. Littel............ 17 
Bethany Lutheran — ef a os Mankato, Minn...... 1911 |B. W. Tego is fahtolecatd ies 22 
Bettis Junior (C., N.)........... Trenton, S. C......<% 1881 |A. C. Hightower....... 18 
Bismarek Junior (C., 8.) 22221... Bismarck, N. Dak....| 1939 |Sidney J. Lee (Dean). 28 
PORTE Cn S55) visa stele ee aes s ~....|Brenham, Tex.......| 1883 aoe M. Spencer. . 26 
Bluefield (C., S.).. .|Bluefield, Va 1922 L. Harman... .. 05 2 
Boise Junior (C., 8). Boise, Idaho. 1932 ie Bi Cattes v/a oe ioe 4 
Boone Junior Cc. re Boone, Iowa... sl, ROBK ee. 8 tale A ete 12 
Bradford Junior (W. Bradford, Mass ..} 1803 Dorey. M. Bell... 2... 30 
Brainérd Juntor (C.) Brainerd, Minn. .-| 1938 |J. EB chalope Taga 14 
Branch oa aia (C Cedar City, Utah....| 1897 |H. Wayne Driggs....... ; 40 
Brescia (C,, 8 an .|Owensboro, Ky......- 1925 |Mo. Immaculata O’ Reilly 17 
Brevard (C., et 8.) Brevard, C.......| 1853 |George B. Ehlhardt..... 27 
Brewton-Parker Junior (C.)..... Mt. Vernon, Genre. 1905 |M. P. Campbell... : 10 
Briarcliff Junior (W.).....2..... Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥,| 1933 |Clara M. Tead.. 23 
Bridgeport Eng. Inst............ Bridgeport, Conh eae 1924 |Arthur B. Keating, Aig 70 
Burlington Junior (C.)4......... Burlington, I PWAs 6c 1920 |Urban Harken (ir), 24 
Cal-Aero Tech. Inst. (C.)........ Glendale, Calif....... 1929 |Maj. C. C. Moseley..... 37 
Cambridge Junior (C,).......... Cambridge, Mass.....| 1934 |Irving T. Richards...... 12 
(ay aR) ae ARTIC (O.).o0 bes Lawton, Okla........ 1909 |C. Vernon Howell...... 31 
woh binge) oe (ORS i gear rae Bule’s Creek, N. C....| 1887 |Leslie H. Campbell. .... 33 
Campbellsville (C., S.).....0.... Campbellsville, Ky...| 1903 |John M. Carter........ 17 
Ganal Zone Junior’ @. E;, 5.).../Balboa Heights, GC. Z..| 19338 Roger Hackett eens 17 
Caney Junior (C., S.) oe... 0. cs Pippapass, Ky....... 1923 |Alice Lloyd (Dir.)...... 8 
Capitol Radio Eng. eae (C., E.).|Washington, D. C....| 1931 |C. L. Foster. .......... 40 
Carbon Junior (C., Sw Su aks Poe Utah nts ores 1938 |Aaron B. Jones........ 41° 
Carnegie Junior ( o) niureacettSqueve ocd Carnegie, Okla....... 1938. |Carl Taylor. ............ 9 
Casper Junior (C., 8.)........... Casper, Wyo........5 1945 |Maurice Griffith enn 57 
Cazenovia Junior (W.,S.)....... Cazenovia, ON BY -| 1824 |Miss Isabel Phisterer.. 28 
Centenary Junior (W.).........; Hackettstown, N. J...} 1867 |Edward W. DORY. pees 32 
Centerville Junior (C., 8.)....... Centerville, Iowa..... 1930 |T. C. Ruggles (Dean). 10 
MGMOPAICC LB i.  ce ea t ceding No. Little Rock, Ark..| 1892 |Marvin Bankston (Dean) | 20 
Central RG Ave ioe eee et McPherson, Kan.',... 1914 |Mendal B. Miller....... 23 
Central Junior (C.).........06.. El Centro, Calif...... 1922 |. W. Waterman (Dean) 28 
Centralia Junior (C.)........... Centralia, Wash...... 1925 |William Bloom......... 22 
Centralia Ba Junior (C., 8. ) Centralia, Tll........- 1940 |Charles Herfurth (Dean) 26 
Cnaiey (C., 8.) . 2... sais eens Ontario, Calif.) 1.1). 1883 |Daniel B. Milliken... 2. 60 
Chanute Junior (C,, S.). Chanute, Kans....... 1936 ark cies Fisper (Supt.). 26 
Chicago City Jr. Herzl Branch (G) Chicago, Ill....., -| 1934 |J.M. MeCallister (bean) 57 

Willson Branch (C., 8.). .|Chicago, Ill. -| 1934 |O. S. Williams (Dean).. 114 

Wright Branch (C., S. .{Chicago, Tl... .. -| 1934 |Peter J. Masiko (Dean) - 153 
Chipola Junior (C., 8.) , .|Marianna, Fla. -| 1947 |K.G.Skaggs (Adm. Dean) 12 
Christian Brothers (8.). .|Memphis, Tenn. 1870 |Brother Richard... ..:. 15 
Christian (W.)........ ‘Columbia, Mo. 1851 |James C. Miller........ 35 
Cisco Junior (C.,S.)..... ..{Ciseo, Te is.. 1940 |O. L. Stamey.......... 39 
Citrus Junior (COARSER RNS ea Azusa, Calf, . 1916 |Glenn G. Raman 40 
City Coll. of San ee (C.,8.)|San Francisco, Cal 1935 |Louis G. Conlan.. 252 
Clarendon Junior (C.)........... larendon, Tex...... 1927. | HT. Burton. kis 9 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newport News Shi 
Company in the field of shipbuilding and related tecbuical Subh subjects. dasa ay ci! 
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* Contra Costa Jr. (C. 


* Ge Braue oe 2 ethane 


Dearborn Junior (C., §.). 
- Decatur Baptist ee 
Deep Springs. 


S.). fi o% 
Devils Lake Junior '@; S.) ears 
Dixie Junior (C.)...... oe Aas 
Dodge City Junior a E., 8 
Dunbar Junior (C., E., S.,’N. 
East Central Junior Xe. fi ele 
East Los Angeles Jr. (C., 
East Miss. Junior (C as” 


Edgar Tufts (G 


- Edgewood chige ( 


Edinburg Regional (G. 
Edward Waters (C., 
EI Camino (C., 8.) 

El Dorado Junior XG 1S ee WS co pa 
Ellsworth Junior oy: 55 eats 
El Reno Junior be 
Ely Junior (C. we 
Emmanuel (C., 


Eyeleth Junior (C. 
Everett Junior (C:), 
Fairfax Hall Junior (W.)....... 
Fairbury Junior (C., ae TO 
Ferrum Junior (C., 
Finch Junior (W., s. 
Flat River, Jr. Coll. of (Og: 


Fort Dodge Junior (C 
Fort Lewis A. & M. Wee 
Fort Scott Junior (C., 
Fort Smith Junior (Gi; 
Frances Shimer Coll, (Ww WV ) 
Francis T. Nicholls Jr. (C é 
Freed-Hardeman (C., 8.)......++ 
Freeman Junior (C.).......... 
Fresno Junior (C.) 
Friends Bible ACs 
Friendship (C., 
Fullerton Aca (C. > 8). Sats 
Gainesville Junior (C., 8.)...... . 
Garden City Junior (6.)) 221)! 
Gardner-Webb Junior (C., 8.).... 
Garland School (W.)............ 
Genesee Junior i: ) 

George William! re SSN acs 
Georgetown Visi tation Tr. gOW) 
Georgia Military Academy . 
Georgia Military. . 
Georgia fons 
Glendale (C 

Gogebie oiinlor q 

Gordon Military (part c 
Graceland (C.) 

Grand Rapids Junior (C.) 
Grand View (C. 

Grant Technical (C.)........... 


Grays Harbor (C.) 
Green Mountain Junior (W.)..... 
Greenbrier (W.) 
Greenbrier. Military School...... 
Golf Park (W. aaah 
Hagerstown Junior (GI.44.. oea. 
Hannibal-LaGrange fey ny ie ee Apo 
Harcum Junior ay Ve). 
Hartford (W.). 


‘| Byerett, Wash. =) 
z Waynesboro, Wasce a. 


Blint Jimior (C.,8.).....05.0055 Flin 


.|Milledgeville, Ga. 
.| Americus, Ga. 

.|Glendale, Calif. |: 
.|Ironwood 


‘| Lamoni, 


: Decatur, Tex. 
.| Deep Springs, Cail 
.|Corpus Christi, Tex.. 


‘|Banner Elk, 


Barrington ae ihe bee 


.|Edinburg, ; 
: Jacksonville, eis, 


Iowa Falls, Ia........ 
El Reno, Okla. 
Bly Avion se es sa cecsre 
Franklin Springs, Se: 


Emmetsburg, I: 
oO 


Fairbury, Nebr... .... 


it, Mich 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Hesperus, Cplorkeme. 


. | Fort Scott, ree Seen ees 


- Garden ony. Kan.... 


Boiling Springs, N. C. 
Boston, Mass........ 
Lima, 


Mich. 
pet acy’ (CE oR oes 
Grand baniae: Mich. 
Des Moines, Ia....... 
Del Paso Lights, Calif 
Aberdeen, Wash... 


Lewisburg, W. 


‘|Gulfport, Miss,.....; 


Hagerstown, Md..... 
Hannibal, Mo........ 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


)w est Hartford, Conn. 


Albert E. Meyer 
H. G. Bredemeier 


. Bentley (Act.). 
. Crawford (Dean). 
hristophe (Dean) 


Max Bickford (Dean). . 
H. W. Ghormley (Dean). 
P, R. Taylor (Supt.).... 
Wm, G. Corieh Deeg 


George O. Bierkoe. 
N. E. Demoney (Su 
. O, Firing 


oe Curry (Dir.) .>... 
Garlstedt Mae 
J. ee ‘Marvin Buechel. 


= GYALES TM drciaye 159 

H. C, Kelley eae 209 
Nathaniel iL. ‘Davis. .... 171 
Jessica G. Cosgrave..... 260 
Carl. L, Parker. 3 ic sie 113 
W. Fred Totten........ 877 
Wesley Erbe (Dir.)..... 135 
Charles D. Rea. ....... 152 
J. F. Haberbosch Dean} 129 
ra 160 

«He Mesias 192 

Charles "wikins (Dean) . 190 
i Ag Doth sce canna 400 
Ronald von Riesen,.... 51 
Thomas A. Blakely..... 892 
Sheldon Jackson....... 58 
te. She 345 

1,350 

201 

134 

435 

247 

A 71 

a : 451 

Sister Margaret Sheerin . 132 
William R. Brewster. 86 
Col. Ren A. Thorne... .. 475 
427 

1,897 

ae co 171 

Col. J. E. Guillebeau.... 148 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr..|.-..... 
Arthur Andrews........ 1,079 
-|Johannes Knudsen,..... 212 
R. Kiesewetter (Act.)... 350 
George L. Hall......... 300 
Ewer Cc. aa iateerrie 302 
SAMDED- 196 

85 

Rahaete 252 

James Mileham (Dean).. 275 
(iscA ROstene yc pecicv onlert 227 
Edith H. Harcum...... 200 
Laura Johnson (Dean). . 42 


3 
15 


oe 


SON NIG mt Oy 


DO et pet et ee EOD 
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| -Hiwassee (C., B.) S.)...... 111.2 |Madisonville, Tenn. ::| 1849 [D. R. Youell,......... 
i Hoimes Junior (C., 8 A AF , eee 3 
r on-Arms Junior (W.)...~....|Washington, D..C....| 1927 |Jessie M. Holton.... - 
i. Holyoke Junior (C. 6 , 
"9 n Junior (C.) 2... Hutch ents pe 
“) Immaculate Conception Jr. (W.,S.) e eaten atte 1451 
k Immaculata Junior (W.)........ ar sere 10 
a Pemnanvel Lutheran (C., N.)..... By 
i syne wee Junior (GC!) 8 
r 4 yee unior ( 8.). 23" 
= ‘ ftasea ae (C.). 45. | 
i Itawamba Junior (C. Ey 
Beets (S5°)- a 
i) acksonville . 
, Jefferson City pinion (Cpe Jefferson ee Mo.... 33 
pawemey Clty. dr. (G.) so... 6.2... Jersey Clty, N a we oho Sa7h vonse 
MonmuMeun (CO. .B.). ans Pasadena, Calif. . . Turrell...... 
Johnstown Center, we U Sib of 
‘i Pittsburgh (C., E., S.).. .|Johnstown, Pa....... 
' Jotiet Junior (C., 8. Obit, Fibs. 0.2 sistas te 
7 ape County Jr. UE, be Se VAR eB Ellisville, Miss. .... +. 
Ns Joplin Junior (C.,S.)...........|Joplin, Mo.......... 
oa Agroultural Ss.) 1B be, / Ark fh ouban os re 
MR Maines a abe. rae = sonia the 
Kan. City, Jr. Coll. of (C.,S.)..... Kansas City, Mo..... 1 A. M. Swanson (Dean). . 
if Kansas City Kansas Jr. (C.)_). 1 : xis J. F. Wellemeyer (Dean) : 
Kemper Military eae I Sor, £7 DLO ae ter! 1844 |Col. A. M. Hitch (Supt.). 
4 Keystone Junior (C.) . au echetsren aD Bes a Blake Tewksbury 
RGr cain oceans es ok Ore, PeKs ash vane B. E. preeest 
; Bak cores Tom Hansen...... eyfes 
; Suge ae G. Kent McCauley tech 
a come ‘CERES Charles B. Price........ 
Raymond C. Wass..... 
i Vernon L. Greenleat 
( John C, Jernigan 
J George H. Gentry... 
R. G. Landolt 
. we Fletcher Nelson. 
Ne ihe M. Merritt, 
5 Lewis Coll. of Science & Tech. (S.)|Lockport, Tl... | = R.Adm.H.J.Grassie U; 
4 S.): aan iE eae scp Raymond N. Dooley.... 
Ses G. T. Bryant (Dean 
1908 |Victor P. Henry, . 
ais Granville D. Davi 
(C., gt ) Jacksonville, Tex... |: C. E. Peeples. . 5 
a 0 Long Beach, .Calif..... George Dotson (Dir)! : 
.|Rarmingdale, N.Y... Halsey B. Knapp (Dir.). 
a ah ay vere {UOTECEO, ECV. so. as Mo. M. Rebecca Burke... 
: pe Los Angeles, Gantt os P Howard S. MeDonald. .. 
; ‘ - ee Angeles, Calif... .. Raymond Casey es 3 
; - Los Angeles, Calif... . ote “Ae H. David... 
rR Angeles, Calif,.... Lee 
.|Van Nuys, Callf,.0)..]....../V, Kersey (Dir.)......1] 865]... 
Louisburg, N. C...... 
Longview, Wash...... 
of) Wahoo, Nebr........ 1883 |Floyd E. Lauersen...... 
MAREN 5 clouded scayae San Francisco, Calif., : i Oita 
sa aise \ SER 34 
M aingRewat (W., 8. Ratecatin cto 1 Rev. Sayre aennod 6 
Marin, ¢ popnae 8 of Ss ) ...../Kentfleld, Calif. ..... Ward H. Austin........ 47 
Marion (W.). ai Nice es 1 oe PTA. ot, i ll 17 
Marion ATO ech teak Col. James T. Muriée il. 25 
Washington, DAG rS Marjorie F. Webster... . 40 
Mars Hill, N.C. au pom Blackwell. ....... 48 
Marshalltown, Ia.....| 1927 |B. R. Miller (Prin)... 87 13 
sd ots eemet ste Pulaskt, ei Sais i 14 
Mary Allen fc Sy ate noe ey (Crockett, titers. 8 gS eee Go. Prine... ces. 15 
Mary Brooks School sag D» A Boston, aes. BeeNtet. 10 
Mary Holmes Jr. (C,, S.).....) 1. /West Point, M ‘i a2 Taro 
; Maryknoll Junior...) 0/0/07" Lakewood, N. J. oa : a 17 
Mason Clty Junior (C., B., 8.) 22) Mason City, Ia.. BD: Cilfford Beem (Dean) : 21 
MeCook one Relic kuch she ae tak McCook, Nebr. Dien hak a G, Brooks.’....... 19 
Menlo Readateig ee ai nhs on nue ane Menlo Park, Calif’ we 50 
Meridian, Mise. Renn: 56. 
32 
bh ar a eh 1 paN 23 
Ntart eats 928 |L. E. Roberts. ; 19 
CURE SERA SO 1849 |Lewis A. Piper 4 95 7 
Robert C. Weller, Jr 17 
. Statesville N.C... .. 1 John Montgomery... 17 
...{Moberly, 1 Say James Chevalier ( 28 
..|Modesto, Calif Feuer tee Henry T. Tyler slave 66 
ling, Tile. ccs ck ¢ sata Smith (Dir. 23 
Aree 1 E. E. Camp..,.. 13 
29 
ws. s.-f 1947 (Calvin C. Flint... 2... 28 
— 41 


. & Teoh 


c A, Jr. eats “i 
New Mexico Military Inst. & op 
New York, State Un. of: 
Ag. & Tech. Inst. tes E,, 8.). 

Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.) 


Jamestown Se ae nd (C,). 
Newton Junior (C.),...........- 
PVIGHOIS: FUMIOL |. «sc. dates as.ale css 6 
Norfolk Junior (C.),,........... 
POBINEIE CO ios 5 x ovaisya ofa 
N. Dak. Sch. of Forestry (C.) 
N. Dak. St. Sch. of Science wc. De 
No. Greenville Baptist Academy 
& Junior College (C., S.).....- 
North Idaho roa ay (Cy, Sacre 
orth Park (C., B.)ivi.0.: lca o 
Northeastern Tinior (C., Pitre 
Northeastern Okla. A. & M. Cor 
Northern Ee (C., E., 8). 
Northern Okla. Jr. (C. 
Northrop Actpusitibal Inst. (S.).. 


Northwest, Miss. Jr. (C., S.). 
Northwestern Junior (C. ) 
Notre Dame, Coll. of ( 
Notre Dame Junior (W : 
Notre Dame Junior (C., 
Oak Ridge Military Inst... 
ee (C., sj): 
Odessa (C., Ree see ee moigin Caian. 
© Oklahoma Mi aay. Academy.... 
Okolona (C., 


Olympic (C., 3 DN ake tA 8 bee 
Orange Coast E eel Sr = J) eG PPA 
Orlando Junior (C., S.).......5+. 
Ottumwa Heights (W.). ; 


Our Lady of Victory (W.,S.).... 
Packer Collegiate Inst. CWO irae 
Padueah Junior (C., 8.) 
Palm Beach Junior (C.)......... 
Palomar (C., S.) 
Palos Verdes (C., S.) 
Panola County sunioe (C., Rex 
Paris gunior (C.)'S.)!)s . 22%)... tenee 
Parsons Junior (c., SRS VM cates Ste. hes oe 
Pasadena City (C., Ey at)? ie 
Paul Smith’s (C., 
PERCE, CNM ier cis eens secur «aye heen! ae 
Pearl River Junior(C., S.)..... tp: 
Penn Hall Junior (“t hee Aaa ey 
Perkinston Junior ee Acs) 
Pfeiffer Junior ee) 
Phoenix (C. 
Pierce Sch. of Ag., C. 
Pikeville (C., S. 5 ites ve 
Pine Manor Sunlor (Ww. 
Pineland (C., 
Placer (C.) 
Port Huron Junior (C., 
PPOreerville (Gs) 2 helo. eevee ma 
Portland Junior (E.) 

Potomac State School of W. Va. 


VL eC Ope SP einen icine 
Pratt “Junior (Cc 
Presbyterian Jr. jet Lem 
Pueblo Junior (C., 


Morrisville, N. 


ashington, D. 


OB), fis) ote ure atatans)'s Morristo' Tenn. . 
Inst. (C.) Me,” = 


€. 


Portiautl, 2 rs 


Tishomingo, Okla... .. 


.|Muscatine, Ia. 


Nazareth, Ky........ 
New Haven, fea ae 
.|Roswell, N. Mex... .. 


|Ganeaa Ss 


Dudley, Mass. 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


..|Norman Park, 
.|Bottineau, N. 
Wahpeton, N. Dak... 


Tigersville, S.\C...... 


Coeur d'Alene, 
Chicago, Ill... 


Sterling, Colo. 
GS cong Okla.. 


White Plains, N. Y... 
.|Jamestown, N. Y 
Newtonville, Mass.... 


Ghee. 


Dak... 


Idaho. 


Tonkawa, Okla....... 
Hawthorne, Calif..... 


..|Senatobla, Miss. . 


‘|Mitchell,'S. Dak. ! |: 
Ne Cieeee 


Oak Ridge, 


:|Oceanside, Cali 
Odessa, GS Sean mae 


Claremore, Okl. 


Orlando, Fla. . 


, |Ottumwa, Ia......... 
Fort Worth, a3 sprig sie 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Paducah, Ky.. 


Rolling Hills, C 
Paris, 
Parsons, Kans. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Chambersburg, 


.|Perkinston, Miss. 


Misenheimer 


. |Phoenix, Fee i taod ACS 
.|Canoga, a, Calif... 
.|Pikeville, Ky......... 
; Wellesley, abs Heh NA SS 


Salemburg, N 


Port Huron, M 
Porterville, Cal 


Ranger Junior (C., By. cores 
Red Oak Junior (CO) 


fOkolona, Miss....... 
Bremerton, Wash..... 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


W. Palm’ Beach, Fla. . 
San Marcos, Calif... . 


Paul Smiths, N. Y.... 
Popularville, Miss 


‘Auburn, Calif........ 
Portland, Me. .:..5:5: 


Pratt, AN 4 oe cc v2 
; or a N. Cc, 


DesWainats 


tare 


Jalif... 


Pa, 


AGH 4.3 
Ubi ie 


Miller W. Boy: 
M. 


Wm. P. Maclean...... 
Sister, Mary 1 M. *O Relily, 
Mother M. Jerome..... 
Sister Mary Ildephonse. . 

Mother Mary R. Cleary. 
George H. Bell. 2... ¢ 
George W. Lloyd. . SOREY Sr 
Edward L. Clark. a ial 


M. Howard (Act. a 
bree Loper (Dean) . 
AG. Ombreit. foe: 
Bessie M. Huff (Dean). . 
H. M. McPherson...... 
Ray L. Waller Sos tccn 
Sister M. Gertrude.... 
L. L. Bethel (Dir 


. |Brig. Gen. H. Milton, IT. 


Paul B. Orvis (Dir.).... 
Albert E. French (bis 
soe L. Smith (Dir.) 

. Galbreath (Dir,).. 


Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.). . 
Cecil Tyrrell (Dir.)..... 
Richatd Re Dry. h 
Paul Richardson (Dir.).. 


Philip C. Martin....... 
Frederick Bolman, Jr... 
Raymond A. Green... ,« 
James L. Conrad, ..-.... 
Allen P. Burkhardt, .... 
Allen 8S. Cutts......... 
CO. N. Nelson: oats 
Bi. SREY. cesrod ss RE 


M. C2 Donnan...) ia. 
George O. Kildow...... 
Clarence A. Nelson..... 
Ervin 8. French (Dean) . 
Bruce G. Carter........ 
L. O. Brockmann,...... 
Loren Ase Brown. 


Col, T. O. Wright {Supt 
George Mabee (D 

Murr yet. iv ee vis 
Col, Homer Ledbetter. 
W. Milan Davis. ; 
L. J. Elias (Dean)... 
Basil H. Peterson...... 
Addison L. Williams... . 


Sister Marie A, Kennedy 


CTIGHT) oi ie cierceeenh sd 
Mother Maria......... 
Paul D. Shafer, . ....3).% 


R. G. Matheson........ 


John I. Leonard....... 
Elon EB. Hildreth....... 
John A. Howard........ 


Es M. Waggoner....... 


W. J. Blanchard........ 
Harold M. Weaver. 
John McKenzie (Dean).. 
B. E. Jamison (Dir.).... 
Luther Bonney (Dean).. 


By Ee Church) sass» 
H, B. Unruh (Dean).... 
Louis A. LaMotte...... 
Marvin C, Knudson. ... 
G,.@. Boswellia... 
Louis Bosveld. enn) 

G. A. Reimer (Dir.)... . 
J... Burgess, Jr... .. 
Jasper A. Crouse,...... 
O. We Nobley cclics an 


No. 
Soren Official 


s 
&) 


Ry iat pe W 


Ve SQ... 


St. ody S. 5) ‘ 
St. Catharine Junior (W., 
Bt. Genevieve-ofthe-Pines Jr: & J 


San Antonio (€., ne 

San Benito outey r ( 

San Bernardino Watley (C. s. 
San Diego Junior (C., S. 

San Luis Obispo Junior 

San Mateo Junior (C.).. 

Santa Ana (C., 

Santa Barbara Junior (C.)\. 11... 
Santa Maria Junior (C.)........ 
Santa Monica City (C.,5,)...... 
Santa Rosa J Aer (Cee ae 
Sayre Junior (C., §.).. 


St Bree ee phe 
oe N.C 


Mount . 
Se th City, Ma.. 


aria, Calif... . 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, it 


Schreiner Institute (esac K 


Scottsbluff Junior (C., S.)....... 
San ue (C, 


Shim 

Sinclair (G., 8) 

Skagit Valley Junior (oh ape 
Snead Junior (C., S.) 

Snow (C.) 

South Georgia (C 
South Texas Jr. 
Southern Baptist ( 
Southern Christian 


Southern Tech. Inst. wR 
Southern Union (C., 

Southwest Baptist tc: 

Southwest Miss.. Jr. coe 8) 
Southwest Texas Jr. (C., 8)... 
Southwestern Bible Inst. C. S.). 
, Southwestern Junior (C., S.)..... 
‘Spartan Sch. of Acronautles (G))3 
Spartanburg Junior (C.),........ 
Spring Arbor Junior (G) Wate wore 
State A. & M. (C.,S8.)......... 
SPODNEDS CW i. clas oe cae tte wee 
Stillman (O N.) 


Sunflower Junior (C., § 
Swift Memorial Jr. (C., 
Taft Junior (C.). eae ok whee 
Tarleton State (C., 8)... 2122: 
Temple Junior (C., 8.). 
‘Tennessee Wesleyan ic. 
Texarkana (C., 8.) . 
Texas Southmost ( 
Thornton Junior 
‘Trenton Junior (C.) 
Trinidad State ie KC. . 


Walter Saves: Jt. (OC. S02 
Ward-Belmont School ‘WW tpt gt 
Wayland Jr. Coll. & Acad. (C.).. 
aa oS 


Webster City Jr. (C. 
Wenatchee Junior (C.)- 
Wentworth Military Ac 
WeSley Junior (C.) 
Wesleyan Methodist (C., 
Wessington Springs (C., Ss) 


Tex 
Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


')Edwards, Miss 
r 


.|Walde, ‘Tex... .//.5.. 
Waxahachie, DO once 
Keene, Tex... 2.04, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Spartanburg, 8. G.. 
Spring Arbor, Michi, 


e Sagnalis, Ark 


Columbia, Mo 
Tuscaloosa, AT tea 
Stockton, Calif 
Danville, Va 


Moorhead, Miss.}.... 


: Rogersville, Tenn.. 


Taft, Cal 
Seothonuttic, Tex 


..|/Yemple, Te 
_|Athens, Tenn 


Forest City, Ta * 
New York 23, N. Y.. 
Nashville, Tenn 


.| Weatherford, Tex, 
Ogden, U 


Andrew Edington 
Peas H. Davis, Jr. . 


mith 
pW Randolph (Dir.).. 
H. B. Williams 


John Long 


Mareanet D. Robey. 

V. i Ee solr 
William C sca 
John W. Dowdy. x 
Clyde H: Snell. .-....... 
H. S. Yon R 
M. E. Collins 
J. V. Peters 


Homer P. Rainey 
Sam Burney. Hay 
Leon Minear 
John C. Simpson 
Oscie Sanders 


a Birkhead . as) 
meee (Supt. a are 
She tC. 
Harry E. Rear cone he 
Kenneth ©. MacKay. . 


George P. Chaffey, . 
Pe Gen ener (Ss 
. D, Henr 


Mo 
Waiter A. Davis 
Rabun L. Brantley 
rene si B. Moe Bec al 
C. D. Hallibw 


c 


Wyomissing Poly. 
_ -Yakima Valley Jr, (C.) 


8.) 
Young L. G. Harris (C., §)). 


York Junior (C., 


lor (W. 

Wharton Count; 

Whitworth Cw. 4 ide sos ae 
William Woods 


Location 


.|Carroliton, Ga. 


Portiand, Me 
Wharton, Tex........ 
Brookhaven, Miss. ... 
Ful 


ingate, N. 
Mat! ast Miss. . 


Worcester, Mass...... 
Worthington, Minn.. 


.|Wyomissing, Pa 
..|/Yakima, Wash. 
.| York, Pa. 


Harold Bentley 
W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 


Arthur C. Harper...... 
H, A. Hoeglund (Dean) 
Lester F. Johnson. Zi 


«+ | SO oung H r Charles Clegg 
“ULC eee Marysville, Calif” Race J. J. Collins 
Colleges With $1,000, a Endowment or More 

apeeation Location Amount Institution Location 
Acacia UN......... Wolfville, Canada.| $1,200,000|/DePaul Un........ Chicago, Tll....... 
Agnes opti Coll. . .|Decatur, Gea Sere DePauw Un.....0.. Greencastle, Ind... 
Ala. Poly, Inst..... Auburn, Ala...... ts 171.984||Dickinson Coll... _: Carlisle, Pa....... 
Alabama, Un. of. . .|University, Ala.. 8000, ilard Un.z....... New Oricant, a 5 
Alaska, Un. of..... College, Alaska:. 1,200, Drake Wn, scciesces ee Moines, L 
Albion Coll... 2. Albion, Mich..... 4,728,000||Drew Un.......... ison, N. 6s re 
Albright Coll...... oe ot PRC. 013,847||Drexel Inst........ Phinaci, Pa... 
Alfred TWD. x... EN WY osratetere 1,030,993||Dropsie Coll....... Philadelphia, Pa... 
Alleghany thee Eton Meadville, Pa... 5379, Drury iColl?s va2s5,. Springfield. ore 
Alliance Coll....... Cambridge Spgs., Dubuque, Un. of.. Bete tet Bi ase 

Bes Gants 2 RS 3,000,000|/Duke Un. (b)......|Durham, N. 

Amer. Un. of sca ee Beirut; Lebanon. . 5,400, Duquesne Un...,... Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Amherst Coll. : Amherst, Mass. . 14,776,715||Eariham Coll...... Richmond, Ind.. 
Antioch Coll....... Scloy Spes.. | Ohio} 2,738 Emory) On. 22. iu ck tlanta, Gives 
Aquinas Coll....,.. Rapids, M bab \<) coh Of sate eae Nashville, Tenn. 
Asbury Coll........ Willmore: Fla. Southern Coll, .| Lakeland, Fla. . 
Atlanta Un........ Atlanta, Ga Fordham Un....... ‘|New York, N. ¥.. 
Augustana Coll. .|Rock ae Th Frankiin Coll. ..... Franklin, ind. ...% 
Austin Coll... . 000||Franklin & Mar- 
Baker. Oni... 0.5 + : shall College. 
Eva Malans, Gannon Coll..... 

ON es .|Berea, Ohio 0||Geo. Peabody Col 
Barnard Col . |New York, N. Geo Wash, Un... 
Bates Coll Lewiston, Me Georgetown Un. 
Baylor Un.. «| Waeo} Vexscs 2 24.33 9||Georgia, Un. of. ; 
Beloit Coll... .. .|Beloit, Wis Gonzaga Un....... .|Spokane, Wash... 
Bennett Coll....... Greensboro, Goucher Coll...... ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Berea ‘Coll, 252 <-. Berea, Ky... .25.: 225, Grinnell Coll....... Grinnell, fa. .....: 
Berry Coll >... .).2 7%. Mt. Berry, Ga. ,000, Guilford Coll. Guilford Coll., N.C. 
Bethany Coll...... Bethany, W. Va... 3,102,637||Gustavus Adolphus 
Birmingham-South- Ookesets a. St. sa ah Minn. 

eMmEiColl: Cit 98 Birmingham, ek 1,200,000 Hamiltsa Coli a < Clinton S Gir oat sh 

Bishops Coll....... Lenoxville, a 13,000,000||Hamline Un....... ti. Paul, Nita: 
Blackburn Coll..... Carlinville, 1,802,276||/Hampden-Sydney Hampden-Sydney, 
Boston Coll........ Boston, Missa? Rt a 1,350,000 Collere. ae orate fe We eerste. emcee 


Bowdoin Coll 
Bradiey Un....'.... 
Brown Un......... 
Bryn uae Coll.. 
Bucknell Un..... 
Buffalo Un......... 
Butter Un: ...-:. 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
Calif., Un. of 
Carleton Coll 
Carnegie Inst. of 
Tech 


Case Inst. of Tech. . 

Catholic Un, of Am. 
Centenary Coll..... 
Centre Coll 
Chattanooga, Un. of 


Chicago, Un. of". 
Cincinnati, Un. of. 
Claremont Grad. 

see 
Clar. 
Clarkson Coll. of 

BL GGM Te. - lite.s eve ‘ap 
DEMON oe isc hone, 
Colby Coll 
Colgate Un...:.... 
Coll. of Medicine. . 
Colorado Coll...... 
Columbia Un. (a)... 
Conn. Coil. for Wo.. 
Cooper Union...... 
Cornell Coil........ 
Cornell Un 
Creighton Un...... 
Daljhousie Un...... 
Dartmouth Coll... 
Davidson Coll..... 
Delaware, Un. of. . 
Denison Un........ 


/Waukesha, Wis. 


Brunswick, Me... . 
Peoria wilh. oo Perc 5 
Providence, 
.|Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘|Lewisburg, Pa. 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Pasadena, Calif... 
Berkeley, Calif. -.. 
Northfield, Minn. . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. 
Shreveport, La... . 
Danville, Ky 
Chattanooga, 

BOTULE, «= tein oo 
Chicago, Tll. .....< 
Cincinnati, Ohio:.. 


Claremont, Calif. — 
Worcester,. Mass... 


Potsdam, N. Y.. 
Cedar Rapids, jar 
Waterville, Me. 
Hamilton, 'N. Yo. 
.|Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 
Col. Spgs., Colo, 


New York, N. DS. gee 
New London, Conn. 
New-York, 


INE cre 


College. . 


0 endrix Co 

Hir; 
"453, 258 Hope Coll 
29, 384, 000 
Huntingdon 


Tilinois Coll 


Til., Un. of 
Ill. Wesleya 
Immaculate 

Coll 


Inst. for ao 
Iowa, St. U 
Istanbul, Wo 


1,110,000 
70,972,025 
11,800,000 


1,065,708 
6,277,475 


Ohne 
eae 
i} 
1S) 
wo 


John Carrol 
Johns Hopk 


8 Kalamazoo 


6||Knox Coll 
Lafayette C 
0}|Lake Forest 


Lehigh Un. 
LeMoyne C 


Harvard Un 
Haverford Coll..... 
000} |Heidelberg oe. ‘Sos 
amyCollss. ccc. 


Idaho, Un. of... 


College of. 

0||Jamestown Coll. 
John B. Stetson Un. 

John Brown Un.. 


0}|Kenyon Coll 
King's Coll., 


Laval Un... 


Lincoln Un. 


Hampton Inst..... 
000}/Hanover Coll 


Howard Payne Coll. 
Howard Un, 


Coll. . 


‘el Op eB 
Heart 


ie eeney 


eet 3 


lene gan 
ins Un.. 


Johnson C. Smith U. 


Coll... 
Un. of. 

oll. fs. 
Coll. . 


apne? 


sengiso! Va 
Hanover, Ind 


Abilene, Tex...,.. 
Salinas, Calif..... 
Cambridge, Mass.. 
Haverford, Pa.... 
Tiffin, Ohip 


Holland, Mich.... 
Brownwood, Tex... 
Washington, D. C. 
.|Mentgomery, Ala.. 


. |Moscow, Tdaho., 


Bloomington, Thl.. 


,|Los. Angeles, Calif. 


Bloomington, Ind,. 
Princeton, N. J.... 
.|lowa City, Ta..... 


.|Istanbul, Turkey. . 


Jamestown, N. D.. 
DeLand, Fia...... 


‘|Siloam Spgs., Ark. 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charlotte, N. CG... 
. | Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Gambier, Ohio. 
Halifax, Canada... 


. | Lake Forest, Ill. 
Quebec, Canada. . 
Appleton, Wis.... 
Bethlehem, Pa.... 
Syracuse, N. Y... 
:|LineoIn Un., Fas 
‘|St. Charles, Mo. 


Amount 


3909" 827 


3,476,333 
3,719,979 
21/000;000 
11385,000 


2,257,477 


$1, 
2 


bo 


Pf 


He moon eicn 


Maine, Un. of......|Orono, Me....... 
Sarin Up. of...| Winn a. 


S 
ry 


AIRS 


He 


‘S 
5 
~ 
a : 
[= 
=) 
a 
HO at 


os 


38 


5 
1: 
gas 
wise 
a 
= 
Ss 


La 


Oo 
eae 
3 


Eee SuREES 


MoMaater U 


se 


a 


Ss 


eno bo: 


Reeyeysec) 


M. 
Mercylurst Coll... Erie Pa. 2.0. oe 8s 
Merrill-Palmer Sch. Decale. Mich..... 
Merrimack Coll. ...|Andover, Mass. . 
Miami, Un. of..... Coral Gables, Fia.. 
E. Lans' 


ich: 
Mich., Un. of. ..... ‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 3,068]|/So. Calif., Un. of... - 
Middlebury Cail: ‘|Middlebury, Vt. 5, be. UA anes, ee 
a .|Decatur, Tll....... 7 ‘oll. . ene a i 
(OFT ID are ara ee a fs 
-|Jackson, Miss..... 1,312,263 Atlanta, Gases 3,327,£ : 

Mitspe Cot tanford Un.-..... Stanford Un., Calif. | gbraeeoes 

Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Piceccta: Un. of. .|Minneapolis, Minn. .|Hoboken, N. - “oF A 
Milsericordia, oe allas, Pa = 

Mississippi Coll. ...|Clinton, Miss... .. 1,000,000 eres 

Missouri, Un. of a 

Monmouth Coll. 


:: 


ON NR RH WORD OL 


_ 


_ Lope 00 6 et 
Wom 
san 
3 


Ea 


Montana St. Coil. . ..-| 21081;'880!/Temple Un... .. hee 
Morehouse Coll. ...|Atlanta, Ga....... 2, 000}|T Chr’ 
Mt. Allison........ BOL yak 


Ohio colt 5 : “? 
Mt. Union Coll. . : ----| 9,608,066 
Muhlenberg Coll. : SAO) cae --| 13,918,274 
Nebraska, Un. =. .|Lincoln, Nebr.....]| 1,213,04! Ta ae Tulsa, Okla......- 
New Awe .....+/Tuskegee, Ala... .. 

{OSs oS Durham, N. AM sevens 
N. J. oon: for Wo. .|New Bruns. a 2,206,000/;Vanderbilt Un..... 
WN. Y. Med. Coll..::|New York, hy Vv Cols aes 
N.Y. Post Gradu- » OL. 

ae Medical Sch. .|New York, N. Y..| 2,230,497|/Victoria Coll....... he 
N. Y¥. Sch. of Social RAI | O19 [MR og a ope 

Wai RRM a's vein Pais New York, N. Y.. 
New York Un...... New York, N. Y.. : Popes 
Newcomb Coll..... New Orleans, La, 2 387||Wabash Coll....... Be 
No. Carolina Coll.,.|/Durham, N. C.... ...|Wake Forest, N.C. 
No. Car., Un, of... .|Chapel Hill, N. c. 
No. Central Coll. . .|Naperville til.; ...]. 1'380/000|| University....... Topeka, gees ae nate 
N. Dak. Ag. Coll. ..|/Fargo, N. ako oso h. Un. ..}|Lexington, V. 
Northeastern Un...|/Boston, Mass..... 7 é . of;.|/Pullman, Wash 
Northwestern Un.. ./Evanston, Ill..... 60,000,000 Se =, ee, ome 
Norwich Un,...... Northfield, Vt....| 1,744,604]|/Washington, Un. of. |Seattle, Wash..... 
Notre Dame, Un. of| Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Oberlin Coll....... Oberlin, Ohio... .. 4, Naval Archit’ture _N. Y..}| 3,000,000 
Occidental Coll... . .|Los Angeles back a Wellesley Coll > -++| 17,145,484 
Ohio State Un. . ||. Columbus, Ohio.:.| 3 Wells Coll No Vicees 27155,793 
Ohio Wesleyan Un..|Dclaware, Ohio. 5 Wesleyan Coll..... CAR Oe oe 1,545,000 
Okla. A & M Coll. .|Stillwater, Okla...| 5 Wesleyan Un...... 4 : 10,019; 417 
Oklahoma, Un, of. ,|Norman, Okla.....| 6 W. Va. State Coll...|Institute,’W. Va...| 2,038,294" 
Oregon, Un. of..... Eugene, Ore...... 1 ‘Western, Ontario, 
Otterbein Coll. .| Westerville, Ohio... ATA SOE Seite London, Canada. 2,000,000. 
Pacific, Coll. of , |Stockton, Calif... . West’ i hesatee Un. |Cleveland, Ohio... 22}173)684 
Park Coll... .. .|Parkville, Mo..... Westminster Coll... |New Wilm’ton, Pa. 1,000,000 
Paul Smith’s Coll...|Paul Smith’s, N.Y. Wheaton Coll 34 , Mass..... 1,268,000 
Penn. Coll. for Wo..|Pittsburgh, Pa... . Whitman Co y Wash.) 1,598,932 
Penn,, Un. of.;,... Philadelphia, Pa... Whittier Col > --| 1,100,000 
PhilanderSmith Coll,| Little Rock, Ark, . Willamette U Ores owicaces 2,225,000 
Pittsburgh, Un. of, .|Pittsburgh, Pa.... William and- Mary, 
Pomona Coll....... Claremont, Calif. . b College of =. 52... Williamsburg, Va. 2,086,578 
Pratt Institute..... Brooklyn, bse ale e .|Liberty, Mo. 2,401,699 
Princeton Un...... Princeton, N. J... Williams Coll... . erkeley, Calif etal 
Puerto Rico, Un. of.|Rio Piedras, PeRa hg 615,791||Williams Coll. . Williamst’n, 13,176,781 
Puget Sound, Coll. a Tacoma, Wash : Wilson Coll... Chambersburg, Pa. 1,050,779 
Queens Un. ot Kingston, Canada, Wisconsin, Un. ot. .|Madison, Wis, ..... ,801,783 
Radcliffe Coll... |! | Cambridge, Mass. . 8/335, 882 Wittenberg Coll. ‘Springfield, Ohio. . 2; 379, 248 
HandolphsAlacoit land, V Woman’s Med. 

HOES. 3. o. Ashlan rae 1,091,871}! Coll. of Pa......; Philadelphia, Pa... 350,000 

Randolph-Macon Worcester Poly- > 

Woman’s Coll....|Lynchburg, Va... 1,341,137 technic Inst...... Worcester, Mass.. Fy 781,246 
Redlands, Un, of. . .| Redlands, Calif. . 25515153 Wyoming, Un. of.. 4° 713 
Reed Goll... 20+... Portland, Ore..... 1,568,315|/Yale Un... .. 60.2... ‘|New Haven Conn. 130) 272,064 
Rensselaer Poly. In.|Troy, N. ¥....... 12’ 968, 695}/ Yeshiva Un........ New York, ‘ 1,350,000 
Rice Institute...... Houston, Tex..... 30,000,000 


(a) Includes Barnard College, Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, and New York School of Social 
Work. (b) Exclusive of that portion of the indivisible Corpus funds of the Duke Endowment, the income 


of which, subject to the terms of the trust indenture, accrues to Duke University. (c) Includes Newcomb 
College ($2,311,387). 


The data are from questionnaires returned 
inelude summer school and extension stude 


J Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; 
a predominantly by Negroes; (S) summer school; (W) women only, 


American Teachers Colleges end Normal Schools 


Source: This is based on the 1950-1951 Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education. 
20 the institutions in the year 1951. Student totals do not 
n nor duplications. 


Ulm, Minn...... 


(E) extension courses; (N) parse 
President unless otherwise sta 


Year | No, 

Or- No. of of 
Name Location san, Governing Official Std's |Tchrs. 
F aaina State (C., E., S.). Alamosa, Colo....... 1925 |N. William Newsom.... 635 45 
Alabama State Teach. (C., E a s$) Florence, PAA Boi Socntets 873 |Ethelbert B. Norton....| 1,643 68 
_ Alabama State Teach. (C., E., S.)|Jacksonville, Ala..... 1883 Capen es Coles? wn Kase 1,805 81 
“Alabama State Teach. 128 E., S.)|Livingston, Ala....... S40) WWW.) We. EAM. Sate 493 46 
“Alabama St. Teach. (C., E.,S., N.)|\Montgomery, Ala.. 1874 |H. Couneill Trenholm. | 2,234 72 
Alabama State Teach. (C., E., S.) PERO PAA. oe osas.sia oe 887 |Charles B. Smith....... 1,140 80 
Albany State os E., S., NN eee AID aI. GB. as so yes 903 |Aaron Brown...,...... 1,955 30 
eelverna (CW, BY, Si) ace. Were occ 's 8 Milwaukee, Wis...... 1936 |Sister M. Augustine. 421 27 

Ann-Reno Tdselbute (W., 8.) - . |New York 24, ae 1927 |Wm. Wagner (Exec. Sec.) 125 20 
Appalachian St. Teach, (C. -|Boone, N. C.. 1903 |B. B. Dougherty....... 1,363 73 
Arizona State (C., E., 8) Flagstaff, Ariz.. 1899 |Lacey A. Eastburn 759 48 
Arizona State (C., E., S.).. Tempe, Ariz. 1885 |Grade Gammage. 4,794 175 
Arkansas St. peach. iG, E Conway, Ark. 1907 |Nolen M. Irby.. 1,851 72 
AMOlA'(G:, Sica... lass ilford, Conn.. 1886 |Edward J. Brown. . 481 25 
Aroostook Se ror Sch. o> .|Presque Isle, M 1903. |Clifford Wieden (Prin 105 14 
Athenaeum of Ohio cae .|Cincinnati, Ohio.. 1928 |Carl J. Ryan (Dean). 278 20 
Austin Peay State (C., 8.)....... Clarksville, Renn. 5 << 1929 |Halbert ae ie 1,169 56 
Ball St. Teachers (Cc, te: Pte AA Muncie, Ind!)........ 1918 |John R. E: : 3,599 166 
Barron Co. Nor. Sch. ae “E., S.)-|Rice Lake, Wis....... 1907 |F. H. Hake. (upt,) AB is 65 5 
Black Hills Teachers. (CB. cote Spearfish, S. Dak..... 1883 aris E. Jonas....... 365 Al 
Bluefield State (C., E., Bluefield, W.Va...... 1895 |H. L. Dickason....,... 546 31 
Bouve-Boston Sch. of Phys. Edu. 

(Affiliated with Tufts Coll.) (W.)|/Medford, Mass....... 1913 |Ruth P. Sweet (Dir.)... 156 AT 
Bowling nay College ap Com- 

TRETCCICE., 5 Sui soe ccs vie ns) eaped oe Bowling Green, Ky...| 1922 |J. Murray Hill, Sr.,.... 540 20 
Buffalo Co. Nee. bees Cy. HPAII WOR UA. orale reste e 1902 |M. L. Saxton (Prin.).. 40 4 
Canterbury (C.,:S.)... se ieee Danville, Ind........ 11878 |D. R. MacLaury..-..-. 350 25 
Catholic Teachers (W., E., 8.) - Providence, R.I...,.. 1929 |M. Rev. R. J. a aGintee 404 20 
Central eee Critees of Ed- 

ucation (C., SSE Mees tn ade Mt. Pleasant, Mich...| 1892.)Charles L. Anspach..... 2,513 154 
Central rtsscael St, Kc E., S.)..|Warrensburg, Mo.....| 1871 |George W. Diemer...... 2,026 92 
Central State (C., 8) Perahe dnal Stevens Point, Wis...| 1894 |William C. Hansen..... 952 63 
Central State (C., rE ee Re Edmond, Okla......, 1891 |W. Max Chambers..... 1,330 65 
Central Washington “College of 

Education (C., Bao tiers oe Ellensburg, Wash.....| 1891 |Robert E. McConnell. 1,493 81 
Chicago Teachers XG S:). (\Chidago, Tes Mss 1869 |Raymond Cook (Dean).. 1,295 77 
Child a geton: Found, CW. y.)....\New York 28, N. ¥.;,| 1916 |Paxton Blair... 0. Py, 1s 64 23 
Colo. St. Coll. Ae du. (C., E., S.)|Greeley, Colo........ 1890 lam) Re ROSS? <5 seuss 2,454 118 
Moncord (C,H. 8.) i. deme se se Athens, W. Va....... 1875 |Virgil H. Stewart....... 879) - 49 
Concordia or 82) BS Sparc ty River Forest, Ill...... 1864 |Arthur W. Klinck...... 513 44 
Concordia eseners tar ols ate Seward, Nebr........ 1894 /A. O. Fuerbringer. . 247 19 
Conn., Teach. Coll. of (C., om 8.) |New Britain, Conn. ..| 1849 |Herbert D. Welte 1,238 141 
Coppin St. Teach. (C., N.)......|Baltimore, Md....... Miles W. Connor. 200 29 
Danbury St. Teach. (C., B., 8.).. : Ruth A. Haas...... 385 61 
Delta State Teach. (C., 'E., 8) William M. Kethley 641 42 
Dodge Co. Nor. Sch. ,) Mayville, Wise Phyllis Ritter (Prin.)..,. 34 4 
Dominican (W., S.).... Racine, Wis ...5 0.0.5. Mother Mary Cleopha. . 104 24 
Door-Kewaunee Rurai F i 

AND oinig wgerare) wins Algoma, Wis......... W.E. Wagener........ 42 6 

* Bast Carolina Tech, ( ae E., 8.)..|/Greenville, N. C John D. Messick....... 2,075 109 
East Tenn. State (C., E., 8.)..... Johnson City, Tenn...| 1911 |Burgin E. Dossett...... 1,663 74 
East Texas St. Teach. XG. , E., a) Commerce, Tex....... 1889 |James G. Gee,.......4+ 3,167 117 
astern Illinois St. (C., E., S.)...|Charleston, Ill.......] 1899 |Robert G. Buzzard..... 1,407 125 
Wastern Ky. State (C., E.,’S.)..../Richmond, Ky....... 1906 |W. F. O'Donnell. ...... 1,706 97 
Eastn. Mont. Coll. of Ed. (C., E.,S.)|Billings, Mont........| 1925 |A, G, Peterson......... 956 30 
Wastern Ore. Coll. of Edu. (C., S.)|La Grande, Ore... |. 1929 |Rod G, Langston....... 500 42 
East. Wash. cons is Ed. (C., E..S.)|\Cheney, Wash...-....| 1890 |Otis W. Freeman,.+.... 1.569 119 
Edgewood (W.,S.)........-000. Madison, Wis........ 1927 |Sister Mary Nona...... 112 26 
Fairmont State «., E., S.)- ..|Fairmont, W. Va..... 1866 |George H. Hand....... 1,174 60 
Fannie A. ae ‘School Ww a ..|Bridgeport, Conn.....| 1885 |, Louis Hoyt......... 30 10 
Fa; etteville t. Teac § 

SN 2d ana incerie cle expen cree ce Fayetteville, N. C....| 1877 |J. Ward Seabrook...... 655 32 
Fort Valley State (C., E., S., N.).|Fort Valley, Ga...... 1895 |Cornelius Troup........ 716 51 
Gen. Beadle St. Teach. (C., §.)...|Madison, 8’ Dak... .. 1881 |V. A. Lowry..........¢ 172 24 
Geo. BeSoey, Coll. for Teach. (Gs, 5 

1 SEs = 3 ORR es beet oan Sore oir Nashville, Tenn...... 1785 |Henry H. Hill.......... 2,771 122 
Georgia Teachers (C.)..:...5-.- Collegeboro, a8. aS 1908 |Zach S. Henderson..... 934 56 
Glenville State (C,, E., 8.)....... Glenville, W. Va..... 1872 |Harry B. Heflin........ 878 31 
Gorham St. Teach (Cora OP Aes 1 aie, Conan ples eats 1878 |Francis L. Bailey....... 540 40 
Great Falls, Coll. o:°(C., E., 8.). .|Great Falls, Mont....| 1932 |Msgr. J. J. Donovan.... 530 18 
Green Co. Nor. Sch. (C.)......-. Monroe, Wis......... 1909 |Otto W. Lund (Prin.)... 32 4 
Parris Teachers (C.)..........+. St. Louis, Mo........ 1857 |Charles A. Naylor...... 1,285 66 
Henderson St. Teach. (C., E.,S.)../Arkadelphia, Ark..... ; : 1,236 51 
Holy Names (W., E., 8.)........ Spokane, Wash....... I 200 22 
Tilinois St. Nor. Un. (G., eat S.).Normal/ Tl. .'...... 1857 |Raymond Fairchild. 2,632 207 
Indiana St. Teach. ee 8.)...|Terre Haute, Ind 1865 |Ralph N. Tirey 2,810 141 
Iowa St. Teach. (C., a) Aare Cedar Falls, Ia. 1876 |William J. Maneiier 2,688 315 
Jackson (C., E., S., N.)...... .|Jackson, Miss... . 1877 |Jacob L. Reddix... . 739 53 
Jas. Ormond Wiison Teach. (C Washington, D. C 1873 |Walter E. Hager. 844 49 
Kansas St. Teach. (Cs E., 8.)....|/Emporia, Kan.... 1865 |David L. MacFarlane... 1,514 131 
Kansas St. Teach. (C., E., S.)...,|Pittsburg, Kan. 1902 |Rees H. Hughes........ 2,215 150 
Keene Te&chers (C.)..... .|Keene, N. H.. 1909 |Lloyd P. Young........ 325 55 
Langlade eae Ne Sch. ( .|Antigo, Wis...... ..| 1902 |S. M. Calhoun ee ae 52 5 
Lesley (W., E., S.)..-... ..|Gambridge, Mass.....} 1909 |Trentwell M. White. 332 20 
Lincoln Co. Nor, ‘Sch. ¢ Merrill, Wi8).. 0. o. 1907 |Gerald J. Olson........ 30 5 
Longwood (C., S.)....--...1. 6% Farmville, Va.......- 1884 |Dabney S. Lancaster.... 776 58 
Madawaska Trai, Sch. (C., 8.)..|Fort Kent, Me.,...... 1878 |Richard F. Crocker..... 75 6 
Madison (part C.,'8.).. 204, 2.6% Harrisonburg, Va..... 1908 |G. Tyler Miller....,... 1,253 97 
Maine State Teach. (C., B., S.)..|Farmington, Me...... 1864 |Errol L. Dearborn...... 378 39 
RPG Pagere Cee) etc ahs: <carcataerinte ste 3 ag baer NLAYE. « 1830 pa, Sco aa ates i: 
Marinette Go. Nor. Sch. (C., E.).|/Marinette, Wis....... .K. Hooking......... 

Martin Luther (C.,S.)..:..,.... New 1884, |C. L. Schweppe........ 138 17 


State Teach. 
* State Teach. 


‘Mex. Highlands Un. ‘é 
. Mex. Western (C., E., 
New York State Un. of: 

State Teach. 

State Teach, 

State Teach. 

State Teach. 

State Teach. 

State Teach. 

State Teach. 
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OW sy Up 8) os we ese ete st eek 
Oregon Goll. of Hdu. (C., eS 
Outagamie Rural Nor. Sch G3 oe 


Panzer College of Physical van aieee 


tion and Hygiene oa Side ves 
. State Teach. (C., = De 
. State Teach. 
. State Teach. (C 
. State Teach. (C., 8. 
, State Teach. (C., E., 8. 
. State Teach. Be One 1) eins 
a. State Teach. (C Ss 
. State Teach, 
. State Teach, (C 
. State Teach. (C Pra SUS er 


| State Teach. (C., ‘B., § Data 
ts teres Teach. (C., 
a. State Teach. (C., 


(Oth 6 1 Dy SN ees Bor gs a ic 
Pestalozzi Froebei Teach. (C., 8.). 
Plymouth Teachers (C., 8.) 

Polk Co. Nor. Sch. (C.). 
Racine-Kenosha Co. Nor. Se 
R. I. Coll. of Edu. (C., E.,8.)... 
Richland Co. aur Sen. (C).. ate 
St. John (C., 

St. Mary, Goll, on (WwW, ‘Ss. 


.-|Glassboro, N. J 
.-|Jersey City, 
.- |Newark, N. J 
.-|Paterson, N. J.....-- 
..|Trenton, N. J 
. Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Wayne, Nebr. .... : . aoe 
New Haven, Conn. 


Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Silver City, N. Mex.. 


(AID ERY; Nao® 5.0.0 oats > 
Brockport, N. Y....-.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


& SSSSRRSSSSESoa 


-_ 


Frederic W. Crum! 

: indianapolis, Ind..... Clara L. Hester (Dr.)... 8 

-|Elizabeth ay. ea Sy 4 28 - 
Hllendale, N. i 25 

«.|Diekinson, N. Bak. 27 
.-|Mayville, N. Dak. ... 35 

-|Minot, N. Dak,...... 69 
Valley City, N. Dak.. 43 
Denton, Tex.......-- 95 
Kirksville, Mo......- 121 

cate Ohare , bie ee aie 48 

Dekalb. 1 ea Leslie A. Holmes.....-.. 100 
Marquette, Mich.,... ree AS ADB! wef isicee $1 
..|Havre, Mont. sf H. Vande power’y- 21 

. Aberdeen, 8. Dak. Roan E. Steele. . 45 
. |Maryville, IM Ola ietcteoun DW's! DORMS ae bs aielalene 55 
Boston, Mass........ Abigail A. Eliot (Dir.)... 

.|Monmouth, Ore....,. apea J. Maask By a > Fe 39 
Kaukauna, Wis...... W. P. Hagman......... 5 
East Orange, N. J...- Margaret C. Brown..... 15 
Bloomsburg, Pa...... Harvey A. Andruss..... 50 
California, Pa........ Robert M. Steele....... 64 - 
Cheyney, Pa.........] 1837 [Leslie P. Hill... 0. on. 28 
Clarion, Pa..........| 1867 |Paul G. Chandler. 2). ! 57 
East Stroudsburg, ze Fa ae 53 
Edinboro, Pa........| 1861./L. H. Van Houten...... 44 

peeve of 18e0 | Willig. Prete. . 9c... 90 
baie epee | joann eo | QUINCY AVONTDRODL. Ls = oy 51 
Mansfield, Pas). cists itl Sb4 o\woyeun tue oe he vay an 70 

.|Millersville, Pa... 2... Daniel Biemesderfer. .. . 71 
~ slippery’ Roek 5% Dents Harry L. Kriner........ 50 

ppery Rock, Pa.... D Wie EPOUK oa cies tue 

.|West Chester, Pa.....] 1871 }.. we “ eo cy be wiatvohaieete a 
’|Boston, Mass. H. H. Jones (Prin.)..... 

Chicago, Ti. Herman H. Hegner..... ! 4 

. |Plymovth, N. H.. Harold E. Hyde... 38 

. |St. Croix Falls, W. L. Heinsohn, . 4 
Union Grove, Wis t Bert P. Vogel ‘in, 6 

. |Providence, Ri L.. fe Lueius A. Whipple 60 
Richland Center, Wis. Roland A. Koyen 4 

.|Cleveland, Ohio. ..... R. Rey. R. B. Na 35 

-|Omaha, Nebr........ Sister M. Alice... 14 


s 


gan, 
‘Mary Junior RW oy Soe linnist oyete te. = O'Fallon, Mo......5. | 1920 |Mother M, Borgia...... 40 
Paul Diocesan Teach, (W.., 8.) St.Paul, Minn... 3... 1927 |R. J. Gonnolice Soar eo 66 17 
Paul's Poly. Inst. (C., 8.). Lawrenceville, Va. 1888 |J. Alvin Russell. .... x 696 
Sam Houston St. Teach. (C., E. (8) Huntsville, Tex, 1879 |Harmon Lowman...... 2,692 125 
Southeast Mo. St. (C., nb) ....|Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 1873 |W. W. Parker.......... 1,272 
Ee ‘Southeastern State (C., E., So . 1909 |T. T. Montgomery..... 1,386 75 
South’n Idaho Coll. of Edu. (C.,'8.)|Albion, Idaho..,..... 1893 |Raymond H. Snyder.... 291 38 
Southern Ore, Coll. of Ed 1926 |Elmo N. Stevenson..... 969 53 
y Springfield, S 1897 |J. Howard Kramer. ‘ 225 29 
)|San Marcos, “rex 1902 |John G. Flowers. - 2,277 121 
- Stout Institute G, 8) ..s.+-.+|Menomonie, Wis. 1903 |Verne C. Fryklund 66 61 
_ Stowe Teachers (C .|St. Louis, Mo.... 1890 |Ruth M. Harris. r 646 40 
Sul Ross State (C., Alpine, Tex..... 1920 |Richard M. Hawkins... . 1,024 50 
‘eachers College of the City of : : 
eBostonn(G., BH.) /8.)05 605 sieve oe. Boston, Mass........ 1852 |William F)Looney..... 554 37 
_ Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity ( HR Ho) tetera oie salss New York 27, N. Y...| 1888 |William F. Russell..... 8,491]...... 
- Teachers Take: of Yeshiva Un.....|New York, N. Y..... 1917 |Samuel Belkin... ./ 1. .: 285 23 
Vermont St. Teach. (C., Ay Hen dke Castleton, Sa eae Se 1787 |Alden J..Carr.......... 210 15 
Vermont St. Teach. (C., E., 8S.) ..|Johnson, Va ee tee 1867 |William H. Carter...... 90 15 
_ Vermont St. Po eas (C., E., S.). .|Lydon Center, Vt.....| 1911 |Rita L. Bole........... 110 12 
BEAVER ITORC Wye) ocnese alsin ols a «net La Crosse, Wis....... 1939 |Sister M. Theodine..... 146 22 
_ Wash. St. Nor. Sch. (C., Machias, Me......... 909 |Lincoln A. Sennett. .... 109 12 
' Waushara Co. Nor. Sch. ic -,.|Wautoma, Wis....... 1908 |Lulu O. Kellogg........ 24 3 
West Texas State (C., E., S.)....)Camyon, Tex......... 910 |James P. comet aug 2,572 97 
Western Carolina Teach. (C., S.).|Cullowhee, N. C..... 1889 |Paul A. Reid... ..:..3. 646 5 
.-| 1899 |Fr Bou sew altrlp ea terol 1,163 116 
:|Bowling Green, aie 1906 |Paul L. Garrett...) ..: 1,759 110 
ace! Kalamazoo, Mich.. 1904 |Paul V. Sangren........ 4,000 297 
West’ Mone, Coll. of Edu. G., $3 Dillon, UOT eae 897 |Rush Jordan........... 301 21 
West’n Wash. Coll. of Edu. (c.; 
ie Uo gee RRR Bat aah tea Bellingham, Wash....|...... William Haggard,...,.. 1,812 9 
_ Wheelock (W.) Boston, IMGSB) fos are 1889 |Winifred E, Bain....... 386 24 
> Willimantic St. Teach. (C., E $.) Willimantic, Conn....| 1889 |J. Eugene Smith...,... 254 49 
Ww eae Teach. (C., E . : 
ia MEE Winns teh chy wis .|Winston-Salem, N. C.} 1892 Soares LL, AtKIng,: 20). scailie bees olor] le ere 
wisconsin State (C., E., S. -| 1896 |J. iis 4) eerie 866 70 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C., E., 1915 |W. fe peek 998 63 
Wisconsin St. Teach. fe , &.,.8. 1909 |Rexford S. Mitche 1,198 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C., E., S.). 1880 |J. Martin ee 1,680 119 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C., E., S.). SWANK re cme yas 1871 |Forrest R, Polk. é 5 58 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C.,8.)..... Platteville, WAS We ces 1866: |C. O.-Newlun., 0... 744 59 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C., E., S.).|River Falls, Wis. 74 |B, H. Kleinpell......... 955 57 
Wisconsin St. Teach. (C., E., 8.). Whitewater, Wis Robert C. Willams..... 788 73 
American Medical Colleges 
Albany Medieal (C., E.)......... Albany, N.Y. oc. .s.. 1839 |Carter Davidson. -..... 195 302 
American Medical.............. Albany; Neo. soc sn 1910 |George Harding........ 615 ly es 
Chicago Medical School (C.)..... Chicago, TW. sess}. 4 .-¢\s0hn J. Sheinin. .. 2... re [lots tstieaatehertad an Een 
Coll. of Med., ot St. Un. of N. Y.. .|Brooklyn. N. Y...... 1858 |Jean Curran (Dean).... 527 461 
Hahnemann Medical (C.)....... Philadelphia, Pa... ... 1842 |L. Stauffer Oliver...... 342 261 
Jefferson Medical............... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1825 |George A. Bennett..... 648 409 
Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina... ..55....065 Charleston, S. C...... 1823 |Kenneth M. Lynch..... 522 158 
Medical Coll. of Virginia........ Richmond, Va....... 1838 |William T. Sanger,..... 1,225 490 
Medical Evangelists, Coll. of Loma 
Iinda Campua (C.)........... Loma Linda, Calif....| 1909 |George T. Harding, IITI.. 196 23 
Los Angeles Campus (C.)........ Los Angeles, Calif....| 1909 |George T. Harding...., - 163 3s 
Meharry Medical (C., 8., N.)....|Nashville, Tenn. . 1876 |Robert Lambert geen 479 115 
New York Medical (C.) ...:.... New York, N..Y 60 |J. A. W. Hetrick. . 480 761 
Woman's Medical Coll. of Pa.....|Philadelphia, Pa. ; Louise Pearce.......... 186 225 


; No. of | of 
Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 


Medical schools are affiliated a Un. of Ark.; 
Stanford Un. (Calif.); Un. of So. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco campus); Un. of Colo. (at Denver); Yale Un.; 
Geo. Washington Un. (D.C.); Georgetown Un. 
(D.C.); Howard Un. (D.C.); Emory Un. (Ga.); 
Loyola Un. (Ill.); Un. of Chicago; Un. of Ill. (at 
Chicago); State Un. of Iowa (Iowa City); Un. of 
Kans. (at Kans. City); Un. of Louisville (Ky.); 
Tulane Un. .(La.);. Johns Hopkins Un.; Un. 
of Md. (Balto. campus); Boston Un.; Harvard: 
Un.; Un. of Mich,; Wayne Un.; Un. of Minn.; Un. 
of Miss. (medical science, 2-yr. school); St. Louis 
Un.; Washington Un. (St. Louis); Creighton Un.; 
Dartmouth Coll. (medical science, 2-yr. school); 


Columbia Un.;.Cornell Un. (at N. Y. City); New 
York Un:; State Un. of New York (Coll. of Medi- 
cine at Brooklyn); Syracuse Un.; Un. of Buffalo; 
Un. of Rochester; Duke Un.; Un. of North Carolina 
(2-yr. school); Un. of North Dakota (medical sci- 
ence, 2-yr. school); Ohio State Un,; Un. of Cincin- 
nati;, Western Reserve Un. (Ohio); Un. of Okla. 
(at Okla. City); Un. of Ore. (at Portland); Temple 
Un.; Un. of Pa.; Un. of Pittsburgh; Un. of S. Dak. 
(2-yr. school); Un. of Tenn. (Memphis campus); 
Vanderbilt Un.; Baylor Un. (Houston, Tex. cam- 
pus); Un. of Texas (Dallas campus); Un. of Utah; 
Un. of Vt.; Un. of Va.; Un. of Wash. (at Seattle) ; 
Marquette Un. (Wis.); Un. of Wis. (at Madison), 


Canadian Universities 


Acadia Un. (C., E., S.)....-..065 Wolfville, Nova Scotia| 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell..... 615 60 
Alberta, Un. of (C., E., S.)......|Edmonton, poppe: ..| 1906 |Andrew Stewart........ 3,730 364 
Bishop’s Un. (C., SOE ae Lennoxville, Que.....} 1843 |John Bassett (Chan.)... 232 23 
British Columbia, Un. of (C., E.,S.) ee ‘By CO .| 1908 |Norman A. MacKen 6,432 238 
Malhousio Une (C) is. cuss sees = Halifax, N.S.. ae LSS ARNE SOLE. 005. fe «ore 1,553 265 
King’s College, Un. of oe gee) Halifax, Nova Scotia... 1789 |Rev. Canon Walker. 150 13 
Laval, University (C., Sols Quebec, PAs, .| 1852 |Msgr. Ferdinand Vandry| 6,533] 1,340 
Loy CA oh eRe Montreal, Que. 1898 |J. F. McCaffrey........ 42 38 
Macdonald (C., 8.) Ste. Anne de Bellvue..| 1906 |W. H. Brittain. ........ 745 75 
Manitoba, Un. ‘ot ( Winnipeg, Man...... 1877 |A. H. S. Gillson........ 4,877 240 
McGill Un. (C.).. * Montreal, Que.... 1821 |F.-Cyril James......... 7,317 946 
MeMaster Un. (C., i Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 |Rev. George Gilmour. 1,100 87 
Montreal, Un. of (C., E., Montreal, 1a LO me BOOB 1878 |Mser. Paul-Emile exer. 13,606) 1,837 
Mt. Allison Un, (C., B. ay s. Sackville, N. B.. .| 1858 |W. T. R. Flemington. 625 60 
Mt. St. Vincent (Ww. ;, S.J... .| Halifax, Nova Scotia... 1925 |Sister Maria Rosaria. . ., 150 20 
New Brunswick, Un. on (V. E., §.)|Fredericton, N. B....{ 1800 |Albert W. Trueman.,... 782 75 
Ottawa, Un. & (part G.; a ote sg) en OCCA Weil g dies ctl. 29 shee 1866 |Jean C, Laframboise.... 2,310 178 
Queen’s Un, (C. HE eak oae Kingston, Ont.. .| 1841 |Robert C, Wallace...... 2,309 157 
St. napus Ceo: Beto raa chek a geal Charlottetown, P. E. T.| 1855 |R. V. Mackenzie....... 314 19 
St. Francis Xavier Un. (C., E., S.)|Antigonish, N. 8.2.7. 1853 |M. Rev. J. MacDonald..|> 881 50 
Saskatchewan, oo of ee hs S.)./Saskatoon, Sask...... 1909 |W. P. Thompson....... 2,590 200 
Toronto, Un. of (C., E., 8.)...... Toronto, Ont......... 1827 |Vincent Massey........ 12,550| 1,500 
Western Ontario, Un. o (C., E.,8<|London, Ont......... 1878 |G. Edward Hall Prat Senich 3,385 363 


The oldest American coll 
organized at William and 
organized in 1885. 


Kappa Alpha Society, Pale ee Bi Nov. 26, 1825, is the oldest of all the Greek Letter Fraternities to have 


maintained a continuous 


hairman, A. Ray Warnock, Puddintown Road, R.D. 1, State 
See deta aes te 1 Wall Street, few York 15, NAY: 


College, Pa. Secretary, Ralph W 


American College Freternition Sororities and. Seaaiae. 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


e Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta 
ary College, Williamsburg, Va., 


Professional Interfraternity Conference: President, 


Indianapolis 4, Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, John R. i ie 550 


Jlege Honor Societies: President, Dr. George L. Webster, College of Pharmacy A 
yedsgoriation of College Ho Il. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert H. Nagel, University of Tennessee, 


ville, Tenn. 


llenic Conference: Chairman, Mrs. E. Granville Crabtree, 85 Dean Road, Brookline 46, 
a Senetary, pet Albert C, Purkiss, 6 Lambert Ridge Road, New Canaan, Conn. 


nhellenic Association: President, Miss Kathleen Davison, 1009-25th St., Des Moines 11, 
(eet Miss Vera A. Gerhart, 6967 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


"id "|" 2}500"| "21H. 40th St., New York 17, N. Yl. 7 


Date | Active| Mem- 
Fraternities Found. | Chapt.) bers 
LM GA AT ON Tie eerie, Sets, 1904 40 15,000 
“‘AIpbe RISING cc cir b.ca cyte 1895 19 7,431 
Alpha Delta Gamma...........- 1924 9 80 
Alpha Delta Phi... 6... cee 1832 28 +94) 
inns £psilon Pi... ves ea eee 1913 60 11,000 
Alpha Gamma Rho..,....-...--- 1904 32 13,795 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon.........- 1922 10 1,800 
Alpha Kappa Lambda.......... 1914 10 2,810 
Ripa Pht Alona. cme a 1906 230 17,000 
Alpha Phi Delta... .-....5.5 2.5% 1914 27 +99: 
‘Aipns Sigma Phi. oi .s:. ee ses | 1845 54 23,500 
Alphas Pau Omega... 6.2 e ee. ee 1865 113 53,000 
Beta aoe Slat teehee raie 
Beta ma Os san cameos 
7975S) a 1839 96 48,000 
eats i 1854 34 15,00 
Be | 3 | tthe 
Commons Clubs, Am. Ass'n. 0 ! 
Delta Chi 1890 41 15,500 
Delta apes mpelios 1844 50 30,000 
Delta Phi. 1827 16 4,5 
Delta Psi, . 1847 9 3,750 
Delta Sigma Ph 1899 70 22,363 
Delta, Dau Delta... .. acc ew sede 1859 83 38,230 
Delta Upsilon... .... 2... ens 1834 67 | 31,000 
BCTONOUSE GS yf. ses a's wrest ee 1905 10 3,250 
Kappa Alpha Order,............ 1865 -75 30,000 
Kappa Alpha Soclety........... 1825 9 2,985 
Mappa Delta Phi. ws... cc. eee 1900 9 2,048 
Moana welta RHO... blew oe 1905 18 5,200 
14012 Vi 0 9 eR 1911 12 3,400 
Mere UG sak se el g eins 1869 122 59,008 
Kappa Sigma Kappa,............ 1867 48 57’ 
Lambda Chi,Alpha..........0.. 1909 138 50,000 
MmecanPst PAL oo... ee ass wate 1911 222 16,000 
PRPS Sy Sinks Ws Vip oles aisha he 1914 15 5,118 
Phi Delta Theta. 6.5... 0.00825 1848 113 60,000 
ire nya 0)-) 800) aS) a rr 1904 37 50 
Phi Gamma Delta............4 1848 81 45,000 
eI COGe AIDDG 0. 2 ce ace ee 8 OSL. i cies acu llite es Biete 
MIMECH ODS Ape Auth 'n sie plo «oo pier 1889 23 7,525 
PATE BNOA EAL: lair e nce ec iy wwe pe 1852 56 25,500 
Phi Kappa Sigma.............> 1850 43 16,582 
Phi Kappa Tau. 1906 67 18,500 
Phi Mu Delta. .. 1918 9 5,433 
Phi Sigma Delta. . 1909 24 6,346 
Phi Sigma Epsilon 1910 18 4,500 
Phi Sigma Kappa. 1873 65 23,869 
Pi Kappa Alpha......... 1868 103 37,000 
Pi Kappa Phi 1904 46 15,000 
Pi Lamba Phi 1895 33 11,156 
PRI OSNOD ssi aes eevee wae 1833 29 16,600 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon,..,........ 1856 127 69,893 
Sigma Alpha MW. oo... ke ee 1909 46 11,415 
PAN cn sn aeiasg Since 1o ciin-o kasi ain 1855 122 61,000 
SPRITE NUL GD ores shsiyaiw Cie eteln wins ol 8 1869 113 53,886 
PPI E ah. ig pe oe a asec 1827 10 3,100 
migmea. Phi Mpsilons eck eaves 1901 98 27,231 
Said -o Qa seer te Avy 8 1897 46 11,613 
Sigma Tau Gamma............. 1920 40 10,943 
BPR FON vc hienpe, steapbann x 1917 6 ,00 
Square and Compass.,.......... 1917 5 4,000 
Mmau,Alpha Omega... 3... coc ne 1920 10 1,200 
SPU This. 42°, \cl eso cect earths 1910 24 5,000 
Rew Epsilon Phy. 5. ss eres 1910 39 9,000 
Tau Kappa Epsilon............. 1899 90 18,000 
INVEST 9) ot BIS Se eS EN 1856 105 34,315 
mnera alba Cht a. ces ee 1847 29 13,000 
Theta Kappa Phi... 1919 22 5,000 
Wha YC. Re 1864 45 17,500 
Jig y ENT | ee a 1907 17 6,112 
Upsilon Delta Sigma. 1920 T Slxeatiercne 
Zeta Beta Tau..... 1898 47 13,000 
Zeta Psi........ 1847 32 


General Society, Leper 
Chapters were 


Dec. 5, (he United 


ks, 612 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
oo =. Washington St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


National Headquarters 


1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

225 Lafayette St., New York 12. N. Y. 
6857 W. Hobart Ave., Chieago 31, Il 

347 Madison Ave., New ee et Nt! ¥. 
4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1 

706 Michigan Ave., U mata 

13141 Corbett St., Detroit 13, Atien. 
Box 132, Emp oria, Kan. 

Suite 311, 3456 80. ‘State St., Chic ps8; ™. 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambr idge 38, 

24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 

627 E. Green St., Campaign, Til, 


208 E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
312 Connally Bilag., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Box 353, Granville, Ohic 

16 S. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. a 
15 William St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
2919 BH. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo. 

333 No. Penn. St., Thdianapolis 4, Ind. 
271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
256 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 

303 Martin. Brown Bldg., arene ial Ky. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.» 
58 Beaver St., "Keene, N. H. 
443 Grove St., Rahway, N. J. ~ 
1132 Albany St., Bonenechenee NOX? | 
Box 150, Carmel, Calif. r 
P.O. Box 609, Fairmont Va. 
2029 No. Meridian St., “indianapolis 2, Ind. 
107 R. I. Ave., Wash. ce 
210 E. ioe St., Bhito, 2, Md. 
2-10 8. Campus, Oxford, Ohio 

520 Lewis Tower, Phila. 2, Pa. 
40 Rust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

7303 Ferret St., New Orleans, La. 

435 Commercial Sqa., Cincinnati, Ohio 

1940 EF. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

335 So. 16th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohlo 

19781 Westover Ave., Rocky eee Ohio 

47 W. 43d St., New York 18, N. 

606 Union Bk. Bldg., Davenj ort, va. 

59 E. Madison St., Chicago , Tl. 

1294 Union Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 

507 Virginia Bldg. Richmond, Va. 

4600 Broadway, New York 18, N, Y. 

0 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. * 

+386 Sheridan Rd., ‘Evanston, Ill. 

100 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. ¥. 

2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Tl. 

745 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, aes 

149 Broadway, New York 6, N. 

15 No. 6th St., Richmond 19, Van 

1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


2882 Delaware Ave., Buffalo'17, N. Y¥. 
1619 W. Thompson St., Phila, is Pa. 
P.O. Box 296, Elon Coll., N. 


2754 Grand Goncourse, Beenie 50, N. ¥. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
627 W. 115th St., New York D5, N.Y. 
ids BnGi eh Bi, MPa, 
roa id ant 
renee eyes New on os Be aN 
achuse poses 2 Mi 
5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, an 
Son he aide ay snaton, Til. 
~ ellowstone Blyd., Forrest Hil 
Suite 403,45 W.45th St. New York 18, N ¥ 
31 B, 39th St., New York 16, N. ¥. 


‘4 


ain Zeta [ens ahi Lect svief L897) 
Gamma Sigma Delta..........} 1905 
Animal Husbandry: 
Block and Bridle Siub erty Parsi 1919 
hitecture: ; ’ 
pAIDNA RHO ICH ne ens | 1OTE 
BAHAR See stain Nie ites 1909 
Architecture & Allied Arts: 
eae Sigma Delta..:.......... 1913 
“Delta Phi Delta (a). 02... 6... 1909 
PIPE RD DAS (G)\ acs Sip cles, e:v:picse «= 1911 
Aviation: 
5 Pes oa Eta Rho...... aselers nde 2029 
Kappa Kappa Bak) ea Drarsieieietd 1919 
Biology 
Beta Beta Beta (a) scsi isiesee « 1922 
Bel Sie Ms (A) ieee. visa alow otek 1917, 
Business Education: 
Delta Pi Epsilon (a).. 1936 
Pi Omega Pi,....... 1932 
Ceramics: . 
WETAIROG SSE Ssiidais <0 14 seee-| 1902 
Chemistry: 
Alpha Chi Sigma: .:...+-..+5. 1902 
Gamma Sigma Epsilon........ 1919 
Phi Lambda Upsilon.......... 1899 
Theta Chi Delta............- 1921 
Civil Engineering: 
Wht spallon yk kas. oe ee sei) VOL 
Classics: 
eta ems PHT ooo.) win » ot 1924 
Commerce & Business 
- Administration: 
Alpha Kappa Psi. .....0.0.-<. 1904 
Beta AIPA eS. ocpoic es nie stra = 1919 
Beta Gamma Sigma........-. 1913 
Delta Sigma Ply... ass ee cee 1907 
Dentistry: 
Alpha Omega... iii ee cc cewses 1907 
Delta Sigma Delta........... 1882 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon...... 1914 
POU OMOEA ois. Min vaths ie «em ln'e) vs 1892 
BN PRR BM Dei ec apa we afandh oye age) ones © 1889 
Drama: a 
Alpha Psi Omega (a).......... 1925 
Nat'l Collegiate Players 
(Pi Epsilon ee CA) orsteseters 1922 
Theta Alpha Phi (a).......... 1919 
Earth Sciences: = 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon........ 1915 
Economics: 
PAREGE. peiace hictiels creeps e's =i sere 1915 
Education: : 
Kappa Delta Pi (a)..........-- 1911 
ep Phi Kappa......' Ai ove letion 1922 
Phi Delta Kappa............- 1906 
Phil Sigmaveys sce fas o's snes 1916 
Engineering: 
Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical). ... 1904 
Kappa Eta Kappa (Electrical) . 4 1923 
Sigma Phi Mrs Doane See rac, 1924 
Sigma Tau De Tt emcate iat a8 Fare 1904 
SEPA SOUR Eb ss: crea vi As! > gosta: « epeusl * 1885 
ne: SE BUR ais: objets ciete ofa eye iw > 1904 
nglis 
Sigma Tau Delta............. 1924 
Foreign Service: R 
Delta Phi Epsilon ..........- 1920 
Forensics: 
Delta Sigma Rho (a)......... 1906 
Pi Kappa Delta (a)........... 1912 
Tau Kappa Alpha............ 1908 
Forestry: 
SrA UTA Assert oi Semis ae a. Rese = 1908 
Bee nch: 
i SOLD PU oe 2 sataters: o) 0s | 1906 
Rregomen Scholarship: 
Phi Eta Sigma..........26.-.. 1923 
Genera 
Phi Beta Kappa (b) 1776 
Phi Kappa Phi 1897 
Geology, Mining, Met 
Sigms Gamma Epsilon...... eee Lo Lo. 


151 
58 


8,500 
25,000 
6,000 


’ 


27,302 
7,637 


20,000 
27,500 
6,000 
19,242 
8,000 


18,067 
20,000 


17,580 


116,000 
69,438 


6,000 


Rm, 713, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washing 


802 Buckeye Bld 
306 Marvin Hall. 


205 Neft Hall, Columbia, Rte et 


Kan. St. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 
Mich. St. Coll., E. Lansing, Mich, 


Columbus 15, Ohio _ 
‘Un. of Kan., Lawre 


~- 
14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. ; 


Un. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. } 
211 No. Adams, St, Pleasant, Towa 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Un. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


State eoeee Coll., Paterson, N. J. 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 


Universal-Rundle Corp. (atten. H. J.) — 


27, N. Y. 
William Jewell Coll., Liberty, Mo. 
4540 Winnequah Rd., Rt. 5, Madison 4, 
Wis, ; 


Tulane Un., New Orleans, La. 


612 sano et Commerce Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4 : 
316 Haggerty Hall, “Ohio St. Un., Columbus — 


Oo 
Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Til. 


41 E. 19th St., a pets 3, N. Y. 

4660 Bue ham Rd., Detroit: 24, Mich. 

Rm, 113, coe of eatery State Un., 
Iowa City, I 

59 E. Madison ‘St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

508 N. Grand Blyd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Box 347, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Capital Un., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Pa. St. Coll!, State College, Pa. 


Ohio St. Un., Columbus 10, Ohio’ 
Un. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio 

2107 Fifth Ave., "No. Birmingham, Ala, 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, III. ; 
Bradley Un., Peoria, Til. zs 


P.O. Drawer C, Dillsburg, Pa. 
4833 Washburn Ave., So., Minneapolis’ 
6415 No. Maplewood ance Cneeee 45, Ill. 
201 So. 30th St., Lincoln 8 


a.) 2 


-Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, eS 2 } 7 


P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 

808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 

3401 Prospect Ave. N. W., Wash. 7, D. C 
Un. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colo. 
Purdue Un., Lafayette, Ind, 


Sch. of Forest, Range & Wildlife Manage- 
ment, State Ag. Coll., Logan, Utah 


Linfield Coll., McMinnville, Ore. eS 


Rm. 205 Union Bldg., Un. of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


415 First Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
3518 Uniy. Ave., Los Angeles 7, Cait. 


218 Lord Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus 10, 
Colo 


Co ona eA Phila 2. =: 
tes ‘Apt pha Theta (a). 

1925 20 | 3,396 | 102 Perkins Hall, Un. of Fenn, Knoxville, 

1929 13 | 1,338 | Western Illinois St. Coll , Macomb, TIL 


69 | 15,600 | 5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
1909 90 | 18,746 | 35 E. Wacker Dr., ‘Chicago 1, OL 


+ 


i MADER aco Aatas oa 20) sic ee od gong ae wk ono atvopall We aie Weep araieie = «> os <ieiata e Re «siekene ose 
pee signe ze tReet fie 1900 115 30,144 | P.O, Box 236, Douds, Iowa 
ma Eta Gamma.......... 1901 24 7,240 | 1734 NW, hington 6, D. C if 
Phi Alpha Delta...., Peete, 1 72 000 | 202 So. Hamilton Dr., Bever! Hills, Calif 
Phi Beta 'Gamma............. 1922 12 ,750 | 5820 16th St., N.W., ip 
OR CE 2 en 1869 72 39,475 | 2237 6th St., Boulder, Colo, f 
; Sigma Delta Kappa.........-. 1914 18 14,682 | Suite 413-20" a Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. j 
ad Order of the Colf............. 1902 39 6,600 UA. of Okla., Norman, Okla : 
Tau Epsilon Rho............. 1919 19 3,000 | 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
eee acice: 
7% Ey aes on 0) ah arr 1931 45 8,600 | Hofstra Col , Hempstead, N. Y. 
ig Prue ns: 1914 51 | 191000 | Mich. St, Coll, EB. Lansing, Mich. 
Meh anion: rer ineering: 
Pi Tau igiian ee pact a erat: 1915 56 16,000 = = eee Eng., Purdue Un., West La- 
Medicine: aye n 
Alpha Kappa Kappa.......... 1888 45 24,729 | 683 E. Broad St.. Columbus aoa Ohio 
Alpha Omega Alpha -}| 1902 61 18,660 | Box 47-51, Slaterville Springs, N 
Delta Sigma Theta. 1918 8 1,500 | 113 W. 68th St, New York 23; N.Y 
Lambda Phi Mu... 1920 10 *| 1,500 | 1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Nu Sigma Nu... . 1882 43 18,500 | 1 W. Main St, Madison 3 Wis. \ 
Phi Alpha Gamma 1894 2 2,000 | 1790 Penfield Ra.. Penfield, N 
Phi Alpha Sigma. . . .-| I88s 4 2,000 | Rm 305, 37 So. 20th St., Phila. . Pa 
BRIS OU Pte oo sevice ices ne cies 181 39 17,160 | 508 Jefferson St., Morgantown, W. Va. 
BRINCAS ye ee er, Le ale an 1889 54 34,600 | 103 ae Brookwood Dr., Vald osta, Ga 
Phi Delta Epsilon... 2... +o] 1904 47 | 11-090 328 W. 88rd St. New York 94 N.Y 
Phi Lambda Kappa........... 1909 15 3.500 | 1030 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 1'5, Ohio 
He MG BGM Ss. hic 1880 26 11,060 | 108 McClellan Dr., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 
re Kappa Psi. Ae Sane 1879 38 36,466 | 127 Peachtree St., NW. ., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Military: 
Pershing Rifles... .... 2. cca. 1894 85 3,780 | Un, of Nebr., dae Nebr. 
arabbard and Blade. : 2.5.2... 1905 108 52,000 | 705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonta)...... 1898 118 30,000 | College Station, Murray, Ky. ; 
Pi Kappa Lambda (a)........ 1918 31 4,500 | DePauw Uni., Greencastle. Ind. 
Optometric: 
Gamma Omega Phi..........: 1926 2 5,000 | 5819 No. Broad St., Phila. 41, Pa 
ences NG IU OR ites cs cules. e uohe 1917 9 3,000 | 207 Main St., Vincennes, Ind. 
tel a Epsilon Phi... cei eae. 1919 9 2,400 | 4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. ¥, 
Pil PCM IU DSO at. 1. tee hie eeenla ck ate Sieece « Se[ [a Ohara sie ¥ othge, Qtkeatte ee eee fiancee ane 
Osteopathic: 
Acacia Club... . TOLD. eye etksene | So ee 218 W. Madison St., Pontiac, 11. 
1913 223 | 27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 


ole Tau Sigma 
Stub 


1 
h 6 2,200 | 7310 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Mich 
1903 6 1,500 |~206 Steiner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
4 700 Pgs Brookline Blyd., Havertown, Pa. vl 


Tota Tau Sigma. . 
Lambda Omicron Gamm 


Phi Sigma Gamma..,.... 1916 j 1,700 | 5 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo 
Pal Sigma Alpha... .......6 0s 1924 tg Me 624 203 W. 5th St, E. Liverpool, Ohio 
Sigma Sigina Phi.....,....... 1915 6 1,292 | 5 No. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 19, Me 
CL) EE SiS Sear ee ae 1903 2 400 | 129 E. Grand Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
Pharmacy: : 
Alpha Zeta Omega...,........ 1919 24 2,000 | anes Cedar Rd., Cleveland; Ohio 
LP yayoy Vi) | ae irr i 1879 61 20,000 | 179 Longwood Ave., Boston’ 15, “Mass. 
PMROEILA KODA se bole bowie 18838 24 10,000 | 3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio : 
PROT. Pte tt ce ae 1922 39 §,513 | Un. of N. Mex., Albuquerque, "N. Mex : 
Physical Education: 
Phi Epsilon Kappa.........., 1913 49 7,000 | 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Inc 
Physical Science: | 
Lambda Delta Lambda... .... 1925 18 1,804 | 206 Naom!, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Physical Training; 
migme Delta Pal. ..... 00... 1912 98 2,000 | Athletic Dept., Bowling Green State Coll 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Physics: 
Sigma Pi Sigma (a).........:, 1921 77 9,000 | Pa. State Coll., State College, Pa. 
Political Science: 
ausigena WAIN: (8)... as 1920 . 64 . 7,000 | 417 City Hall, Baltimore 2, Ma, 
‘Premedical: ; 
Alpha Epsilon Delta (a).:..... 1926 60 9,900 | 37 Whitemarsh Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 
a Sar 
PREM UBD ia. \asced. Ware ec ws ate neara 1929 85 10,000 | 1 1m) Fal , 
Piblic Hecith: : 808 Holmby Ave os Angeles, Calif 
IPP SOMOTA. sl N ak se cok et 1924 4' 1,065 | 55 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. o 
Romance Languages: : 
Phi Sigma-Tota:(a) oo... 1922 41 8,000 | Mulhenburg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 
Scholastic: 
aba Epsilon Sigma.(a)....... 1939 65 2,369 | Loras College, Dubuque, Ia. 
Chi Beta Phi (a). ..2...0..00. 1925 ° 20 4,000 | Marshall Coll., Huntington, W. Va. 
Gamma Alpha (graduate)... .. 1899 14 7,000 | Cornell Un, Ithaca, N. By 
Sigma Zeta (undergraduate) . 1925 16 2,800 | Central State Teach. Coli., Stevens Point, 
Wis. (Gilbert Faust) 
Science Research: 
‘ Nee we XM, Society of the-..... 1886 109 50,000 | 165 Prospect St., New Hayen, Conn. 


ce: 
Alpha Phi Omega 


Phy, SURNaet Sa 1925 242 33,692 | 419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kansas City 6. 
Mo. 
Social Science: 


Pi Gamma MEU (ayan nich ake 1924 112 48,000 | Winfield, Kan. ” 

Sociology: ; 

gia Kappa 5B. 2) of Aaa ea eS 8 1941 58 1,590. | State Un. of N. Y., New Paltz, N.Y. 
Sigma Delta Pi (a)........,.. 1919 

Sige Bey vea i ai 9 75 6,000 | Box 8400, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 
PROMO YR EE ei. et 1924 83 29,657 | Box 488, ‘Gainesyille, Fla 


and Universities. 


 Edweution—Praterities a Sha Soearites 
ctive. Mem- 


bers 


~%4 


Found. National | Headauarters 


18,725 || Un.*of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Onto 


1920 8 | 4,000 | 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
1903 .9 | 2,700 | 160 Middleboro Ave., E, Taunton, Mass. 
1906 7 5,000 | 39th & Woodtand-Ave., Phila., Pa. 


(a) Admits both men and women. (b) The United Chapters organized 1883. (c) In Catholic Colleges 


Peay og 2: 


SORORITIES 
Date | Active| Mem- 
Sororities Found. |Chapt.|_ bers National Headquarters 
Alpha Chi Omega... ../.......-% 1885 ° 77 31,193 | 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapoiis 4, Ind. 
Alpha Delta Piers. Kade’ <6 oa we ce 1851 80 Ws 1103 B. Armour Blyd., Kan. City, Mo: 
Alpha iipstpn Ph: 25... dwteds 1909 38 10,000 | 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il 
‘Alpha Gamma Delta............ 904 60 4 150.Claremont. Ave. New York 27, N. ¥. 
Alpha OniicronyPi.. .... 0... ante 1897 52 18,678 | 112 S, Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
PPLE PS, See. nw 2 dim Smee 1872 48 20,000 | 518-26 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 
Alpha Sigma Apha............. 1901 37 11,511 | 1405 Hardy ANE. ene endence, Bo: 
Alpha Sigma Tau.........:... «.| 1898 23 5,70 7603 Forsythe B: Clayton, M 
Apna Ie Delta © 0.) Ft... = «cc toes 1893 66 26,000 | 1569 Sherman ee ‘Evanston, Tl 
Beta Si eae Oumlcron! Nise 1888 15 7,601 | P.O. Box 1296, Chicago, Il. 
Arieb Oriiewar. <.. .. 3. ody ae eee 1895 111 48,000 | 2245 Grandin Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Delta D ta Delta tec) Ges atten 1888 94 45,000 pa re 6, Chicaigo Daily News Bldg., 
f : cago 
Melts Gamma... oi s\.esisie eles 1873 77° | 29,000 | 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Delta Phi Epsilon. .........24.. 1918 21 4,0 oe 663, 55 W Ww. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Delta Sigma Epsilon..... + 1914 45 11,347 | Box 333, Warrensburg, M 
Delta Zeta. 2. 0......- 1902 72 21,8 1325, Circle Tower, Tndianapolls 4, Ind. 
Gamma Phi Beta.....52 1874 57 26,300 ast 1160, 53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, 
Iota Alpha Pi (a). 1903 12 3,000 | 17404 Mendota, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Kappa Alpha Theti 1870 77 36,784 | Suite 820,20 N. ‘Wacker Dr, Chicago 6, m™m 
Kappa l,"sar, 2... 1897 80 29,500 | 900 Landers Aer Springfield, M 
Kappa Gamma Pi (b). 1926 30 ,00! aes Jonathan Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kappa Kappa ees Stone 1870 82 46,000 | Rm. 603, 85 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
Lambda Sigma Phi............. AQOO rN irdnae a7)| sev esee Elaine pearistela, 31-24 89th St., Jackson 
if eight: 

ree ATES TSAR 5 55% Ck cn cle icin tale OVO esa 5! 200 | 1646 B. 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INOS rel ont Za ora ccohatacan vl chabeha corer 1852 67 23,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston, Ml. 
Pi Meta Pbl.< pons cca tet: 1867 94 47,000 | Chapin, I 
Pi Kappa Sigman... en ce cis salto 1894 32 23,000 | 2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, Eos Ge 
Pi Lambda Sigma. ......-2..<:.. 1924 |. 6 850 | 23 W. 76th St., New York 23, N. ¥. 
Rugs Delta CA as ccs hs ere 1917 28 §,283 | 1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Bigma Kappa nc) cocia scm, ites 1874 59. 18, 500 | Rm. 1217, 129 E. "Market St Bldg., In- 

dianap: olis 4, Ind. 

Sigma Sigma Sigma............. 1898 48 14,500 eee Fredonia’ St., Muskogee, Okla. 
MPHneyaeni Alpha. «oes ereles esis our 1912 14 3,00 189 Main St., Milford, Mass. 
Theta Sigma Upsilon........... 1921 16 4,225 | 19614 Gardenview Dr., Maple H Ba Ohio 
TPRELAT PSIG. Sx ole.s ale eis sa eres a 1914 19 6,20) 5271 Ridgebury Blvd., ” Clevelan Ohio 
Zeta PAU AIDBA : ois o's =o aha actos be 1898 75 26,000 | Suite 259, 708 Church ite ao "TH. 


(a) Oldest Jewish Sorority in the United States. (b) 


Catholic Women’s Colleges. 


Scholastfe and Activity Honor Society of 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Sororities 


Advertising: 
Gamma Alpha Chi. 
Agriculture ory Allied Arts: 
Alpha Alpha Gamma Bae Pee 


Band: 
Tau Beta Sigma one kee 
Business: ‘ 
IASON BS EOUS <0 \n5 5 ait yess «oe ome 
Business Administration: 
Epsilon Eta Phi 
Chemistry: 


Tota SigmaPh.. 62.1... ent 


Co. 


Dentistry: 

Upsilon CASTE. fuser cd ehere crere 9, oun 
Drama 

Omega Upsilon Te gs sees 
Education: 

Kappa Delta Epsilon.:....... 

Phi Delta Kappa, Nat’! 

BOrvority Ol oor Seapets s'o we 

: Pi Lambda Pheta..:......... 
Fine Arts: 

A 2) oD BY RUE ron cavost: ea np ay ear Le y) 
Freshman Scholarship: 

Alpha Lambda Delta.... 

Sigma Epsilon Sigma (a). 
Home Economics: 

Kappa Omicron Phi..... 

Omicron Nu........ 

Phi Upsilon Omleron 
Journalism: 

Alpha Ghi Alpha.,........... 

Theta Sigma Phi............. 


Date Active |Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| bers 

1920 6 30 
1920 Bian Warsaieie, ka 
1946 £G-.. 460 
1925 178 33,291 
1927 8 2Al 
1900 23 4,000 
1924 43 5,724 
1924 27 3,700 
1918 155 
1904 1,500 
1933 17 3,463 
1923 41 1,500 
1910 69 32,000 
1898 7 5,000 
1924 65 19,900 
1927 ce eer 
1922 22 2,838 
1911 34— | 12,885 
1909 36 9,800 
AQT eee tall eis.e < ce 
1909 $1 12,600 


National Headquarters 


1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Ill. 
11285 Pearl St., W. Los Angeles, Calif. 
416 Tenth St., Des Moines 9, Ia. 

Okla. A. & M, Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 
67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Ill 


Librarian, Schenley Laboratories, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


15 Waverly St., Lynn, Mass. 
515 No. Woodbine, Oak Park, TIL 


16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. 
933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
402 Normal Ave., Normal, Tl. 


1264 Hamlin St., Wash. 17, 
525 W 113th St., New Yorke 2 on WY. 


Box 217, Leon, Iowa ae 


Pa, State Coll., State College, Pa. 
102 Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wis. 


Fairfield High Sch., Fairfield, Ia. 
Mich. State Coll., BE. Lansing, Mich. 
720 No, 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak. 


Box 212. Ault, Colo. 
Dept. of Journalism, Franklin Coll, 
Franklin, Ind. 


Ine., 


~ 


oe 


7 


“iin 


Found. bers A hoy 


aw: 
MAGA TRO Tag s,5 sels fais <cie,° 1925 1412 N.W. 21st St., Okla. ng Bee 
Kappa Beta Pi........-.-- ayy ee ae ist at'l Bk. Bldg., 
areas | Soha laa Dette Nefeislats fess 1911 42 2,261 | 1524 Buchapan St.. N.W., Wash. 11, D. (9 
edicine: ; 
Alpha Epsilon Iota........--- 1890 23 3,394 | Como Station, Rt. 3, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Delta Omicron... 1909 26 4,300 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
u Phi Epsilon. . -.| 1903 69 16,000 | 6604 Naplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Biptia Al he TOA. c es f viee'sin's 1903 95 20,000 | 3709 Tene Dr., Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
ic Speech: 
Mon Beta. 5 = ea ee ce iy silliest Sie koe 49 10,709 a ee Blvd. S.E., Grand Rapids 7, 
Nursing: x a, 
ean aM Delta........ wath a92t 12 |........| 450 No. Pinecrest St., Milwaukee 15, Wis. 
thic: 
a an 5 MG AEN ccs even Y 1896 1 300 | 1392 Neil Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
Delta Se So Cees: 1904 3 300 | 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Ph: ceutical: 
TADS Epsilon a es 1921 15 1,219 | 1539 _N. 5ist St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma. . 1913 25 1,300. | 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. > 
Physical Education: s5 
Delta Psi Kappa..........---| 1916 20 2,600 | 9019 S. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
. pi NOBEG TL. ce ae Bajos = vidas oe 1917 5 4,000 | Southampton, Pa. 
ce: 
“sigma Delta Epsilon (b)......- 1921 17 3,000 | Osborn Botanical Lab., Yale Un., New 
, Haven, Conn. 
Sophomore Recognition: : 
Owens, Nat. Soc. of (¢)......+- 1922 ya ee A Sa oe 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
Speech Arts: 
Zeta Phi Eta,........-0.08 ose]: 1898 28 6,270 | 1227 Maple Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Student Leadership: 
miertar moard (ay sac ss os ae 1918 85 18,800 | 43 West Blvd. So., Columbia, Mo. 
Teaching: 
Delta aa Gamma Society. .|........].- ve .ssJeaaeeees| 1309 Brazos St., Austin, Tex. 


(a) For Freshman women. (b) For graduate women. (c) For Sophomore women. (d) For Senior 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: The Business Education World 


ao 
Ones . 53 ects Contest Heid 
en a a achine 
ee cee Name of Typist a 38 ef ES Used 
S/S 
OB | ea] ZP/ Za At On 
_ er pote ae ae. Se SS 
Novice 
1-year students Hortense Stolinitz |1,913] 421,703] 114|)Remington New York 
15 minutes (Actual words; Standard Oct. 25, 1915 
5-word Neer 
Open Stella Paj unas 3,001/ 26|2,74 137|/IBM Electric |Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, 1946 
10-word penalty) 
Amateur a | 
30 minutes Margaret‘Hamma ([4,685| 21/4,475| 149|TBM Blectrie |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
George L. Hossfield |4,563| 40/4,363| 145)/Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
5-word pepalty) 
Grace Phelan 4,100] 11/3,990| 133)Underwood New York 
5-stroke words; Standard June 28, 1939 
10-word penalty) 
Professional 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma 9,316 40|8,916] 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
Albert Tangora 9,120| 28|8,840| 147)Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct, 22, 1923 
10-word penalty) 
Albert Tangora 8,756] 24)|8,516| 142)Royal Chicago 
(5-stroke words; Standard June 20, 1941 
10-word penalt 
1 minute Margaret B, Owen 170| 0| x70) 170|Underwood New York 
(Actual words Standard Oct. 21, 1918 
Open: portables 
20 minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8]2,308}] 115)Royal Chicago 
(5-stroke word; Portable June 20, 1941 


10-word penalty) 


Bach of these records was made by the typist | other experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in simple 
to whom it is credited in open competition with |! paragraph form was used. 


New and Unfamiliar Names for Famous Mountains 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Famous mountains in foreign lands often bear | highest peak, Gormo, 24,590 ft., in the Pamir 
names unknown to English-speaking people. Mt. | Range of the Tadzhik Soviet Republic, to Stalin. 
Bverest,.the world’s tallest, is known, to the people Kaufman, its second tallest, is now called Lenin. 
of Tibet, who can see it, as Chomolungma, or E nae alep ey Pane for the Thirtieth of 
Goddess Mother of the World. British surveyors, and Pat papas 17 revolution; Mao 'Tze-bang 
who charted it in 1852, first listed it as Peak XV, Mt. McKinley ‘Alaska, tallest peak in North 
and then named it in honor of the first surveyor- | America, was known to the aborigines as. Denali, 
general of India, Sir Geo. Everest. The second | Home of the Sun. The Russian explorers called it 
tallest mountain, Mt. Godwin Austen, was also | Bolshaya—the big one. In 1946 Canada gave the 
ealled after a British surveyor-general. But it | name of Mt. Eisenhower to the former: Castle 
had been called K2 for so long that even the na- | Mountain on the Trans-Canada highway near 
ied gave up the original name, Dapsang, for Bane: Paes until 1945, had a Mt. Wilson 

aytoo. and a Wilson Peak, : 

The Soviet Union has revised the name of its | Franklin Hooevale’ Aen ee 


aa P Niiaher of Schools of Specified Types, uy Sistts, 1947.48 


‘ j spbeapiiste x phan ss irnin'  apeermae: 


Sec- 


Ele- 
men- on- men- on- 
tary dary tary dary 
Gontinental ie S....|146,760 || 25,484 | 10,071 3.292 
New England: "990 388 1 36 
83 60 5 
Ss 65 39 3 
5 29 25 4 
414 202 7 
101 29 -2 
196. 76 5 
2,336 707 51 
1,051 335 26 
Z 382) ~126 10 
¢ 903 246 15 
q 2,697 641 104 
. 586 153. 9 
Zi 298 39 
843 189 
431 169 
% 539 9} 
f 1,651 415 
4 333 73 
332 137 
435 &9 
54 18 
52 18 
216 AT 
229 33 
546 303 82 
- 26 11 2 
3 161 61 il 
5, 52 23 3 
a 62 59 12 
50 15 10 
61 31 } 13 
27 19.1 7 
43 29 | 19 
, 64 55 5 
406 222 44 
? 196 96 9 
70 4] 7 
90 46 9 
50) 39. 19 
724 239 87. 
A4 21 12 
224 $8 65 
7 38 28 
367 92 | 41 
250 98 47 
43 18 | 8 
26 7 6 
7 FE} 2 
Sy 30] 12 
46 19 | 7 
29 16 5 
9 6 | 6 
i 1 | 1 
573 236 74 
101 | 49 14 
7. 24 6 
399 ) 163 51 
oS; Service Acad. . 1). oi. el. saccadic Ae Pee 4 


1,067 
28 iil 
CA eee eS lf 
2) Aue scans 12 
2 i ER «5 
il 11 58 
4 1 5 
5 3 17 
28 60 7A9 
il 31 95 
9 6 42 
94 8 23 112 
229 38 17 212 
58 il 1 5S 
7 1 25 
5 5 84 
9 6 23 
6 4 22 
46 8 120 
1. 3 21 
6 2 23 
1 3 23 
4 Ae 10 
4 7 
: 5 10 
Ns 5 26 
sit i? 
i 7 
33 : 
9 
39 
2A 
33 
12 
101 
31 
39 
17 
14 
77 30 
12 4 
12 7 
‘9 8 
44 il 
15 31 
3 5 
3 4 
Disgscaite re back | 
6 6 
1 5 
1 3 
4 4 
ia 
12 
2 14 
47 


*Not affiliated with colleges and universities. 


iData for 1943-44, 


_ 


2Data for 1945-46. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Sources U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 


Pupils Teachers 
TS Ce eae ices Salaries Total 
Enrolled | Av. Attend. Male Female | Total Expend. 
867,395 1441 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593] $55,942,972| $78,094,687 
12'722,631| 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238,397 | 363,922 91,836,484| 140,506,715 
15,503,116| 10,632,772 58 296.474 | 423,062] 137,687,746] 214,964,618 
468,3 11,481,531 110,532 | 349,737 | 460,269] 177,462,931] 291,616,660 
17,813,852| 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412,729 | 523,210) 253, '915.170| 426,250,434 
19,693,007] 14,964,836 | 118,449 | 485,852 | 604.301) 345, '006,445| 605,460,785 
21,573,316} 16, "150,035 95,65 583,648 | 679,302) 613, ‘404, 57811,036,151,209 
650, 19.838 ,384 131,164 | 646,781 | 777,945)1, 006,408,536|1,946,096,912 
pyley he 21.264,896 + 141,771 12'492 | 854'26311:295,201,424|2'316.790.384 
25,433,542! 22,042.15 194,725 | 680.752 | 875,477/1,369,510,172|2,344.048,927 
23,266,616] 19.602,772 |.126,672 } 701,318 | 827,990 1,551,275,675|2,452,581,036 
23,225,784 19,671,398 127,102 | 699,271 Bib RISE Sida cer 3,665, 908 
22,299,941| 19,848,507 | 138,209 | 692,817 | 831,026)1,843,647,378)2, S08, 886,441 
23,659,158| 20,448,656 | 153,297 | 680,215 | 833,512)............ '419,993-597 
945, 20,910,000 | 161,913 | 698,765 869, e78 2,480,582,631/4,311,176, "011 
24 476,658| 21,495.819 | 172,720 | 706,084 | 878,804|2,642,613.000|4,992,185, 000 


te 


Degieel Conferred in Higher Educati 


aan 1 


- EARNED ae CONFERRED, ACCORDING TO MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 


"Number of degrees conferred—Men 377,046; Women 121,540; Total 498,586. 


Source: United States Office of Education ua a! 
d ; pee etre professional Doctor’s ihe 
pe aaa te - : 

Major field of study Mien Guana Women 
PAPRICWIPUTC. «SNe. se eig ees oe 10,766 142 | ; 
PAVISUDENY sie Jonie ses as a jae eos 121 2 i 
Animal husbandry 1,677 20 7 
Anthropology \ ff 138 : 
Architecture 2,441 ae 
Astronomy 26 
Bacteriology 563 307 
Biochemistry 160 15 
eae eek. 8,121 2,307 
PSOURU pies ask te. wees 385 10 
Busiiess and commerce. 65,911 6,226 
MOMCUMEITY otf vy seen = sole ns 9,134 1,485 ; 
Dental scignce...........%.- 282 53 
Dentistry, D.D.S. only......- 2,561 18 Be 
1 oo ah or 13,471 1,102 a oH 
SOT se 88 ,703 7, 3 @) 
Engineering, total....... " (52,071) (175) ¢ y 

Aeronautical...... ,698 14 > to yge de ae a 
Chemie: 4,474 32 
Civ. ss 7,761 20 Fe (+4 nS 
Flectrical. . 13,231 39 2-1... +80 42a eee 
eel SER hr aa 5 ae oy S 4 tae eee 
er (CELL Gate a 498. | 4 TO RB Se ee See eee 
English ee et as che a, cinerea i 2,023 : 5 
MUNTOMOOZY.0. 5 aks cee 
Fine arts =, +E I 2,590 3,117 6 
fein a SD S04 WS. wae en) en AR MA RO Fie 
TGRRMDADING pe nes dey lees 611 146 
RTE lgiirs c's sl ova eae ere 2,934 109 3 
OCGA Rua 10,242 3,325 29 
Home economics... . 9 7,885 16 
Industrial arts...... 3,951 85 fy. (846 eG eee eee ee 
International relation: 866 115 2 
Journalism. +. 3,848 TO89 Ys. (BTR 8D AE oe Se eee 
Language, classical. SB ts 474 197 9 
Language, modern, total...“ .. (1752) (2,737 5) 
EMSIRS ralsetnn fs, cps) +. 9; = 9s 511 962 1 
(COST Gy Soe eer 359 181 8 
CEU SS Cate Geer a 7OL 1,431 8 
HORSES GS OV ae 24 RT i BER oo, ES Nt a ee 
emer Janguages........... 157 151 2 

2 Se soe oes ae 13,891 421 1 
TiDrAey BolenCe.. 0. se ves 15 902 1 
Mathematics...... 4,946 1,446 9 
Medical sciences... 2,495 729 5 
Medicine M.D, only 5,028 BBA” 1 cla cve’se Ses vcqeie tere Stele] sip 'eis us ols rea rene nn 

« Metallurgy....... 469 Ze DEO ee oe a BOS See ee 
Meteorology............. 138 5 1 
-Military or naval science. . pan RPS IRI ony 5) ar Ae a I ee eo 
on eS ara oe 4,069 3,865 2 
Naturalsclences............: 1,465 31 2 
1. ie ba 23 3,269 2 
PROCOTOOUY. 5 ee ice ees 1,782 TO. Weve a vicleaicusrsl Mesatata lone evereth lars -ceetghedtrece ill enpeean aaa 
POAC a at She des 327 19 conte 
PPORIINOCY os ee ees 5,310 441 1 
Philosophy . 2,449 386" 14 
Physieal education. . 8,657 2,397 14 
Phiysics....... 3,287 127 5 
Physiology... . Ts 61 6 
Political scien 5,366 980 10 
MEVEDOLOLY . ovis. es 6,058 3,524 42 
Public administration........ 252 21 1 
WOME NOAITN Gass ee ee 227 213 7 
Religious tee and gs 2,093 995 3 
Social sciences. 5,270 2,202 7 
ROGUE WONKA iis wis ons vere 439 830 1 
RAUROLOHMORE y, 1c Sofie 'erninyes pov, wee se be 3,848 4,039 18 
Speech and dramatic arts..... 2,321 1,948 6 
BIOORG LY hase oiy ese oe a wis eb 3,010 211 2 
Veterinary medicine......... 791 IZ =" R20" Se ea oor a Sua eee 
/50\0) 0) ee 2,727 562 23 
Arts, without. major... . 9,365° 33920 “T+ - SOBQe\t 5 BTA Us seo als heres 
Seiences, without major. 5,604 1,076 1 
All other fields of study 2,871 1,571 40 
CGO Oa ee 329,819 103,915 643 
Grand total............. 433,734 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 


Type of institution 


Total enrollment 


1949 1950 
All institutions............. 2,456,841 | 2,296,592 
D8 1,728,67 15569/32' 
VOU ID RT ee hos ches aca wa anc dh eee 728,16! 7,27 
IEVICRSIDACR Royo ns vies a cs cue pean 1,213,363 | 1,117,078 
MeoumicalSebO0ls. oo... kee ese 107,983 04,22 
Theological seminaries.......... 23,796 7,43 
Other professional schools....... 81,572 73,214 
Iiiberal arts colleges............ 609,917 566,322 
Teachers colleges. 19,999 190,745 
Junior colleges... ek 229/211 217,572 


Veterans First time students 
1949 1950 1949 _ 1950 
856,300 572,307 557,856 516,836 
839,958 559,627 357,265 319,733 
16,342 2,680 200,591 197,103 
478,571 318,596 194,029 171,777 
7,959 0,999 0, 556 
6,80' 835 A 4,275 
43,3 33,394 14,135 2,342 
183,641 117,377 156,373 147,974 
7,97 2,118 55,863 2,395 
48,000 32,988 1147133 | ~ 106,511 


Mig 


SSS 8 Da RR Capt oe SR Rea ee 


we 
oe 


i aay 


a ae Se Ae Mil, 5 


All Federal funds expended for vocational edu- 
cation are matched by State and local funds. In 
1946-47 the States and local communities expended 
$2.95 for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY 
Type of program 
Agri- Trade | Home 
cul- and in- eco- 
ture dustry | nomics 


Total 


676,687 
981,882 


_ 
oe 
RO 
moo 
= 


605,099 
491,967 


Education; 
Vocational Education 


Source: United States Office of Education, Vocational Division 


Spelling Bee; Miteracy 


education. This does not include e: ditures for 
Plant and equipment for .vocational schools, 
which Federal funds cannot be used. 


AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES ‘ 
Type of program 


Agri- Trade | Home 
Year Total .cul- andin-| eco- 

ture | dustry | nomics 
A wie ou 2,001,153] 469,959] 543,080} 806,605 
HO45 ec 2,012:931| 446/953]. 522'733] 890,464 
LONG. as « otee 2,227,663) 510,331) 630,844) 911,815 
1, ae ,508,618) 584,53 720,098] 968,846 
1948.0 004.5 2,835,392| 640,791) 761,899/1,139,766 
V9AD Eck. & 3,094,646) 651,604| 801,91311,/328,521 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1949 (Provisional figures) 


State or Enroll- || State or Enroll- State or Enroll- State or Enroll- 
territory ment territory ment territory ment territory ment 
Kentucky..... 62,270||New Mexico... 7,278||Vermont:...... 4,039 
Louisiana...... 3,519||/New York..... 191,741||Virginia....... 89,658 
Qlrte: Ao. ce 8,030}|N. Carolina 84,508|/Washington....| 105,834 
Maryland-.... 21,438||North Dakota.. 9,002||West Virginia. . 36,943 
Massachusetts... 58,922)|Ohio.......... 80,189|/Wisconsin..... 98,347, 
Michigan...... 112,449|/Oklahoma..... 44,244||Wyoming...... 5,00: 
Minnesota..... 53,876) |Oregon........ 26,820]||Dist. of Col.... 9,443 
Mississippi... .. 95,931||Pennyslvania. .. 95,006||Hawail........ 12,324 
Missouri. ..... 61,924||Rhode Island. . 2,747||Puerto Rico.... 19,074 
4|| Montana ,614)/1S. Carolina....| 116,104 
Nebraska. 24,298 8,12: Total.:..... 3,094,646 
Nevada....... 4,926 
N. Hampshire... 5,702||T 
New Jersey... . 28,7710) 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 
1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1925). Children under 16 years of age 
sponsored by participating newspapers are eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 


1925—Frank Neuhauser, The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
1926—Pauline Bell, The Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
1927—Dean Lucas, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal. — 
1928—Betty Robinson, The South Bend (ind.) 
News-Times. 


1929—Virgina Hogan, The Omaha Meb,), World- 


Herald. 

1930—Helen Jensen, The Des Moines (lowa) Regis- 
ter. and Tribune. 

1931—Ward Randall, The White Hall (N. Y.) Reg- 
ister and Repyblican, 

1932—-Dorothy Greenwald, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 

19838—Alma Roach, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal. 

1924—-Sarah Wilson, The Portland (Ore.) Evening 


Express. c 
1935—Clara Mohler, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
by 


Journal. ; 
1986—Jean Trowbridge, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 
1987—Waneeta Beckley, The 
The Louisville (Ky.) 


Louisville, Ky. 
Times. 
1939—Hlizabeth Ann ed The Worcester (Mass.) 


Courier-Journal, 
1938—Marian Richardson, 
Telegram and Gazet : 
1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 


aor Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich;) 


ews. 

ier oer Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post. 

1946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
Carthy, New York World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 
Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. 

1947—Mattie Lou Pollard, ‘Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal, champion; (2) Sonya Ro- 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago, Ill.) Daily News); (3) 
Sues Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 

ress). ; 

1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
(The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 

1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 
tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
(New York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 

1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland,; Ohio 
(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun), ’ 

1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; (2) Michael Aratingi, 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sin); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Beacon Journal). 


Witeracy : 


iiteracy had declined'to a new low in the United 
States by October 1947. Of the then 106 million 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 
million (2.7 per cent) were unable to read and 
write, either in English or in any other language, 
and were therefore classed as illiterate. 

IlHterate percentages, by decades, compiled by 
the J. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0: 


4 
(1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (1910) 17.7: 
(1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3. No data was collected in 
1940. 

In 1930 illiteracy among native whites averaged 
1.5 per cent and among Negroes 16.3; among Ne- 
groes in cities, about 5.0. 
whites the average was 9.9 per cent, ranging from 
0.3 among Scots and 0.6 among English and Cana- 
dians, ta 36.9 among persons from the Azores. 


Among foreign-born: 


English is the major commercial, scien- 
tific and diplomatic language of the earth, 
and the most widely used second language 
in foreign countries. Between 250,000,000 
and 300,000,000 speak English in Great Bri- 
tain and the British Commonwealth, the 
United States and Liberia. But more peo- 
ple speak Chinese, including the dialects 
of China proper and the Mongolian 
tongues, than any other language; an esti- 
mate is 500,000,000. Hindustani, principal 
language of the Republic of India, has 
about 160,000,000 speakers. Russian has 
over 160,000,000. The following have from 
100,000,000 down to 50,000,000 speakers in 
the order named: Spanish, Japanese, Ger- 
man, French, Bengali, Portuguese, Italian, 
Arabic. All figures are approximations, 
as there has been no census in some lands 
for many years. The French Academy has 
recognized 2,796 different languages in use. 

American is not recognized as a distinct 
language but as English with a special vo- 
cabulary that differs from the English of 
England; as also do:the speechways of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The United States 
became an English-speaking nation be- 
cause the English established its colonial 
governments and overcame the smaller 
Dutch, Swedish and Palatinate settle- 
ments. Later immigrations were unable 
to change the language, because govern- 
ment, business and education used Eng- 
lish. However, a Palatinate dialect, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, persists. 


Indo-European 

Western civilization has expressed it- 
self chiefly through the Indo-European fam- 
ily of languages. Indo-European lan- 
guages are divided into Germanic, Celtic, 
Romance, Albania, Greek, Slavic, Baltic, 
Indo-Iranian, and Armenian, 

Germanic includes modern German (high 
German) and related dialects: Bavarian, 
Austrian, Alsatian, Franconian, Suabian, 
Swiss, Yiddish. Also Dutch, Flemish and 
modern Low German; English, Scottish, 
Frisian; Swedish, Danish, Norwegian (Lands- 
maal), Faroese, Icelandic. 

Celtic includes Welsh, Breton, Irish (Gae- 
lic or Erse), Scottish Gaelic, Manx. 

Romance languages are those derived 
from or influenced chiefly by Latin and 
its dialects. Classical Latin is used by the 
Roman Catholic Church. They- include: 
Italian, led by the scholarly Tuscan; Vene- 
tian, Genoese, Neapolitan, Sicilian, Friu- 
lian; French, modern French derived from 
the older Langue d’oeil; Provengal, de- 
rived from old Langue d’oc; Gallo-Roman 
of the Savoy; dialects of French Canadians 
of Quebec province and Louisiana Cajuns; 
Spanish, including Castilian, Aragonese, 
Asturian, Catalan and Judeo-Spanish, as 
well as modifications found in Mexico and 
in Central and South America; Portu- 
guese, including Brazilian Portuguese; 
Galician; Rumanian, Sardinian. 

Basque remains an unclassified language, 
its origin in doubt. 

Greek (Hellenic) has modern Greek as 

survivor of a group of historic languages; 
classical Greek is studied for its great 
literature, but not spoken. 
; Slavic languages include Russian; Ukrain- 
ian, White-Russian, Ruthenian, Slovene, 
Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Polish, Wendish, 
Czech, Slovak. Balt langtiages include 
Lithuanian and Lettish. 

Albanian and Armenian are classified 
separately in the Indo-European group. 

Indo-Iranian, consisting of numerous lan- 
guages of middle and southern Asia, spok- 
en by over 300,000,000, includes Iranian: 
Persian, Caspian, Kurd, Baluchi, Afghan, 
Pamir, Ossetian. Also Indic, to which 
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English and Other World Languages 


. spoken is 


‘ ~ 


wit oa 


Sa it is related, Kashmiri, 
classical nskri ed, tL Bill, 
dustani, 


Lahnda, Sindhu, Gujarati, 
Rajasthani, Panjabi, Rahari, Hindu 
Urdu, Bihari, Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, As- 


samese, Sinhalese. Romany, the language 
of the gypsies, belongs, here. 
Dravidian 
Dravidian languages of Northern Ceylon, 
Malabar, Coromandel, . Baluchistan and 
other parts of southern and central India 
include Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, Ku- 
lu, Kota, Toda, Telugu, Gondhi, Kurukh, 
Malto, Bhil, Kolani, Naiki Brahui. Dra- 
vidian comes down from pre-Aryan lan- 
guages of the Indian sub-continent. 


Semitic 
Of Semitic languages the most widely 
Arabic, extended by the spread 
of Islam. It includes the formal Arabic 
and dialects of Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Malta 
and North Africa. Also Semitic are He- 
brew, modern Aramaic, Ethiopic (includ- 
ing Amharic and Harari), Hamitie (Ber- 
ber, Riff, Algerian, Tuareg) and Cushitic 
(Somali, Galla, Beja). é 
Finno-Ugric languages are Finnish (Eston- 
ian, Karelian, Lapp, Mordvinian) ; Permi- 
an; Magyar or Hungarian. ! 
Turkic languages include East Turkic 
(Altai, Abakan, Kizil, Baraba); West Tur- 
kie (Kirghiz, Baskir); Tatar (Uzbek); 
South Turkic (Modern Turkish) Cauca- 
sian Turkish, Azerbaijanian, Crimean; 
Yakut; Chuvash. 


Malayo—Polynesian 

Malayo-Polynesian languages. of Oceania 
and Pacific Islands are spoken by many 
millions. The Indonesian group includes 
Formosan, Filipino (Tagalog, Biscayan, Ilo- 
eano, Igarot, Magindanao); Chamorro, 
Palan, Celebes, Malay, Sumatran, Madu- 
ran, Balinese, Macassar, Javanese, Su- 
danese;~Borneo (Dyak, Toraja, Sumba.) 
The Melanesians (include Fiji, Solomons 
and others. The Micronesians include lan- 
guages of Yap, Carolines, Gilberts, Mar- 
shalls, Marianas, Ponape and Nauru. The 
Polynesians include those of Samoa, Tonga, 
Maori, Rarotonga, Tahiti, Society Is., Mar- 
quesas, Easter, Hawaii. : 


Indo-Chinese and Other Asians 

The Indo-Chinese group includes: Modern 
Chinese, (Mandarin) Cantonese, Hakka, 
and - dialects. Also Burman, including 
Karen; Thai, or Siamese, and dialects; Ti- 
beto-Burman, (Tibetan; Assamese, Ti- 
pbeto-Himalayan). Korean has not been 
fully identified by linguists; the Chinese 
provided only its ideographs. 

Japanese, an agglutinative language, is 
classified separately. It was developed by 
Chinese and possibly Koreans, has traces 
of Malayan and aboriginal stock; after 
adopting Chinese ideographs it developed 
away from Chinese. 

Mongolian languages, found in Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, include Halha, Hara- 
chin, Buriat, Chakar, Kalmuk. « 

Not related to any of the above groups 
are numerous Eskimo, American Indian 
and native African tongues, including dia- 
lects of great antiquity like Mayan (Yuca- 
tan), Guarani (Paraguay) and the Bantu 
dialects south of the Congo. 

Languages, like nations, are never static. 
They are constantly developing with us- 
age. The written language establishes 
standards, to which literary works ad- 
here, making modifications more slowly. 
The Columbia Encyclopedia lists 58 extinct 
languages in the Indo-Huropean group. 

References: The Columbia Encyclope- 
dia; The American Language, by H. L. 
Mencken; A Dictionary of Americanisms, 
by Mitford M. Mathews. 


. Education—Newspaper Cutculation 
U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 


Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations Se March 31, 1951 


Circulation Circulation 
Newspaper ; a Newspaper pee ae eae arse 
: Daily Sunday | | Daily Sunday 
Akron Beacon Journal (e).. roe 875 152,011||Nashville Tennessean (m’ 105,755 168,389" 
Atlanta Journal (e).......-. 254,437| 457,147||Nashville Banner (e) . , _ 30 { ,608]...... . ie i 
Atlanta Constitution sats 17 4 DOGi ses. ten. New Orleans Item (e).. ; *106,680 111,682 
Baltimore News-Post an New Orleans Times- 

Sunday American (e). 225,913 342,383 Picayune (m)...,....... 180,046 283,624 
Baltimore Sun (m and e).. 374°757 313, 618||New Orteans States (e).... { 99, TOR eee 
Brnaiee Rue gf eae ee | oe ore arene | 4355,7 

e} m SOZE are ce «3 IpUNe™ (Mm) in eign tel vaeie *355,743 { 

Boston Globe (m and e). *281,393 386,993||New York Sones and ag 
Boston Herald (m)........ | { *128,367 254,901|| American (e).....-. 0... ¥*732,359| 1,106,508 
Boston Traveler (e)....... F2E2 BOL ease aes New York Mirror (m)..... *972/632 1,957,708 
Boston Post (m).;........ *295,165 248,508||New York Daily News (m).| *2,197,518 me §42 
Boston Record (mm) Sh SORE FSU Bree wolisir ass New York Post (e)........ 391,612 6.947 
Boston American (e)......: PAY PERT ASAE ge ce ..|(New York Times (m)...... *524,086! 1,1 ie 807 
Boston Sunday Advertiser..|........; 642,280||New York World-Tele- 

Buffalo Courier-Express (m) 143,436 294,291 gram and Sun (e) . *578;3761 2,5 es eee 
Buffalo News (e).......... DRE TOBIAS conten ts Newark News (e)....:.. *260,692 237,382 
Charlotte Observer (m). 138,778 146,840) | Newark Star-Ledger (m) 173,865 263,598 

Pitaeciieraie Acces 556,463. 981,221|/Oakland Tribune (e). 189;821| 195, 493 
Chicago News (e)......... BHD OO Chicas. si senacs Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
ChicagoSun-Times (mande) *607,847 644,215 (Con ie le Hats Me ities aio 146,901 260,398 
Chicago Tribune (m)...... 917,068 aff 522'904||Oklahoma City Times (e). { 116,278]....... 4) 
Christian Science Monitor Omaha World-Herald 

Boston) (2). oc sieges 22 WAS AOL ae ances esate OreUr:* 9G: AC) ea ae Rae Ores. Ss 249,627 254,966 
Cincinnati pane (m). 185,352 273,804||Philadelphia Bulletin (e) , *711,396 689,338 
Cincinnati Post.....,..... PEA 2B) erect sa aos Philadelphia Inquirer (m). *648,098| 1,148, 7421 
Cincinnati Times Star (e) . TAZ IOAD oe ciate rhe 4 ae Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (mm) 265,07 21. \, nek one 
Cleveland News (e)....... A ARON S50 ckews al Pittsburgh Press (e)....... 281,393 502.578 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). 298,833 528,166] |Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph (e) 197,145 550,685 
Cleveland Press (€)........ = SO4104 Sate sere Portland Oregonian (m).. 230,801 285,026 
Columbus Citizen (e)...... 87,907 108,061)||Portland: Oregon Journal @). *195,936 209,902 
Columbus Dispatch (e).... 159,433 321) 364||Providence Bulletin (e).. 142,905}. 2 oe 
Dayton News (e)......... 129,950 159,261 ‘Providence sousaes ™.. 46,158 176,954 
Dallas News (m).......... 172,670 186,430||Raleigh News & 

Dallas Times Herald (e).. 145,074 144,080ii'> server (mM). ieatas saree 113,618 117,407 
eee Poe is pe ae at 230,755 362,645 Aron, Times Dispatch Y itn 
BUM passe | Le et a Me a LESS CM) et ok noun ke pare @ 26.157 172, 

NEWS Cm las versa tien 138,433 148,498||Richmond News Leader (e) { 102,169) cored 
Des Moines Register (m).. . 223'659 540, 836 Rochester Democrat & ; 
Des Moines Tribune (e)... . NGO BAANS cteme, oie aic« Chronicle (m) 2... ..4 < 111,102 167,818 
Detroit Free Press (m) ie 436,675 477,119||Rochester Times-Union te). { 112,670). < Cae 
Detroit News (e)... P 464,9 571/757||Sacramento Bee (e) . x 121,095]... 

Detroit Times (e) . 437,186 614; 506||St. Louis Globe-Demo-— 
Fort Worth Star- OLAG I ie Gx Pils ore oaks *282,611 364,022 

(m and e) 236,563 215,890||St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e). *290,052 450,138 
Grand Rapids Press (e) 108/498 ate SM ot 5 St. Paul Pioneer Press (m). 93,958 161,231 
Hartford Courant (m). a 67,464 114,153)||St. Paul Dispatch (e)...... { 120/203 on a eee 
Hartford Times (e)...... ae TOM TSS ries seas ete San Antonio Express (m).. { 75,295 131,200 
Houston Chronicle (e)..... 183,261 201,168||San Antonio News (e)..... |, 82,6401 2 Seca 
Houston Post (m)......... 176,711 192,580||San Antonio Light (e)..... 76,766 115,586 
Houston Press (e)......... TOO TOD, Sk teas San Francisco Call- 

Indianapolis Star (m),..... {191,637 278,691]! Bulletin (e).. 3.5 acca, *161,784| ©. ere 
Indianapolis News (e)..... MOO OB) gare teencre ite San Francisco Chronicle (m) 152,672 270,702 
Indianapolis Times (e)..... 102; 634 102,191||San Francisco Examiner (m) 228,200 585,109 
Jacksonville: Florida San Francisco News (e). 125,540i).4-ce soto 

Times-Union (m)........ 130,441 139,270] |Seattle Post Intelligencer (m) 182,951 263,944 
Kansas City Star-Times Seattle Times (e)... #217425 243,750 

Gi AGr OY Ti oid eel ratiets 716,963 378,184| South Bend Tribune (e). 104,811 104,038 
enenvue one (e) 107,080 112,699 ppokoue caer 87,051 ia - 

ouisville Courier- OVAGW (001) 005 a; ache. pinan aot ols 5,468 

SOULGRY I) kad cele cet J 195,577 292,725||Spokane Chronicle (e)..... 78,381) eke 
Louisville Times (e)....... Vet he 2d | Pepe rte comet Syracuse Herald Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner (m). 352,942 780,064 and American (e). { 128,845 222,892 
Los Angeles Herald and Syracuse Post-Standard (a) \ 78,297 98,641 

Express(@)sc927 6 0. ee MEAAOUTS Loi alse aaa yale Tampa Tribune (m). 112,522 ie 083 
Los Angeles Mirror (e)..... SC *ISTORO Ge che anh Toledo Blade (e). f 189,412 155,704 
Los Angeles Daily News (e) KODE ZOO chive sah Toledo Times (m).. 47,216 
Los Angeles Times (m)..... 396,959 775,748||Washington News (e). *135,061).. fa 
Memphis Commerical Washington Post (m). *190,767 198,630 

PADDGAM CMe ct ove dan { 197,682 246,701||Washington Star (e). - #228, 174 255,979 
Memphis Press-Scimitar e ASO SOOO ST Ais spp ka Washington Times Herald 
Miami Herald (m).. 208,340 239,575 (m and e, continuous).... *265,684 262,440 
‘Miami News 114,331 95,405) |Wichita Beacon (e)........ 106,088 134,485 
Milwaukee Jounal (e).. 330,928 449,834||Wichita Bagle (m and e)... 138,844 92,007 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m). 176,039 295,770||Worcester Telegram (m),.. . 51,501 105,012 
Minneapolis Tribune (m 187,060 615,045||Worcester Gazette (¢)..... TOL, 396. Shae 
Minneapolis Star (e)......- 298 218i esheets Youngstown Vindicator (e). 91,349 132,631 


(m) morning; (e)’evening; * based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 

The St, Louis Star-Times, circulation over 180,000, was bought June 15, 1951, by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and ceased publication. 

English language daily newspapers in the United States total 1,772 (Sept. 30, 1950) with a com- 
bined circulation of 53,829,072; Sunday newspapers, 549, with 46, 582,342 circulation; listed weekly 
newspapers with paid circulation, 8,373. (April 1, 1951), with combined. circulation of 13,797,852, 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


| Lee Wile susie 7, 6[X1.. 2. FAVA oe 16; XXX..... 30; LXXX.. .80 her : ae Eyes 900. 
0 DA Anh ber ey >. 2 0 Csr 12|XVII..... 17/XL.,..... 40)XC...... 90 50%) M . 1000 
DIE rere sss 3 3/VIIT......8) XE... 513] XVII... .18/L... 2... 50/C....... 100 DG, Wd tas '696| MOM "1900 
DV Siiciere eis 4)IX.,... HO RAV he 4 RRA Le 60/CC...... 200/DCC....798; MM. 2000 
MWR, celeacs ‘ri = SI Femies aie 10) KV. . .15) KX... 120/LXX. -2.170/CGG:-; /360)DGCC (sv)! 


Norr—A_ dash tine over a numeral rnultiplies the value by 1,000: “thus, X=10, 000; L=50,000; C= 
100,000; D=500,000; iM=1,000,000; CLYK=159,000; DLIX=559,000: 
Other general rules in Roman numerals are as (3), adetter placed before one of greater value sub- 


follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— tracts therefrom—IV=4. 
X=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use 


of greater value ote PUGEEIO- NIG: Do=600 | —0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


a Ae Oe ey 
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vax; Prone Mees Seed ond OOO 
] Leading U. S. Consumer i 


Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of 


ailable March 31, 1951 
tions av; “ns 


Cireulai 
Consumer magazines are those of general circulation, pub! 


dependently and exclusive of those 


distributed with newspapers. 


Circula- 
Magazine tion Magazine 
Reader's Digest* (U. 9. and possessions) Wis | (me ty ae eae Oe 4 ee eee 
AMELIA GIs, cio virter's y cca ceed e rire 9,000,000} True... 2-1... eee cee gee eee eee 
RCMP PSEA yee slaves em d's 20¢) ¢ som pig e be ene 5,316,073||Parents’ Magazine. ..........00+2--95 rae 
Ladies’ Home Journal.’................ 4,544, 4121|\Photoplay = :ih ju st enic. colsiers emt gue ene 
Woman’s Home Companion............| 4,076,045|/Pathfinder. ............--.-00e0+-- eteae 
Saturday Evening Post............+-+- 1'139'449 
MigCall’s; Magazine... . 2.2... ee ew wel 1'138°7 
Drm AO 8 Srvc e anette seein erie shed 
ie 1,062,795 
1,062,18 

Good Housekeeping... .. eee 4 
oes ee Magazin 1'00 3°2. 34 
Govancr re ; . Pg a hae ee ”658,539||Blks Magazine. .........-.++es+esr eee poi 
American Magazine. . 2,548 Sal Quick 2.) . 25 oe othe van eae alae spoke 954, 
Bamily Circle Magazine............... 2,466,801)|Motion Picture)... 24-3) sade dyna ache 981 
EMEAUAL YS Gai y\o5 £ oie tints ase sirieteaens OY 2427 DAS (SCE foals <= sw ace = Soh 0'o-d ae eee 878, ; 
TIREOLGL hit eke onic cic crt a aw Pelceiiein ein a © 2,090,551||Eagle Magazine .:.. 033.0 s5---ceses sce 8 ee 
MPORIAODOMCGD 055 cae ec e eee ere es 029.006) Newsweek. 23... ..0..4.. <. 25 ES Anas ase pret 
report ee ear, Bae ok ee aeaieee eequue. Ay. « clepix chit apn bts ae eae hedoat 

APIO... Salers aae tee BOS OGG] HELOUGAY fro nc Shale « aint go PAIS ame Nee ‘ 
aie Confess. ease Ghana Be Sahateeteter ane 1,668,414) Sports AhGld oo. .Ss.ca pe vo pce alee 774,883 


*Does not belong to A.B.C. -The Reader’s Digest additionally has a combined foreign language 


circulation of 5,985,000. 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 
(Based OF reported deaths and births in 1948 and 1949 and estimated population on July 1, 1948 and 
July 


1, 1949 and reported deaths and births 


1939-1941 and 1940 census of population.) 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


Years remaining 


Average duration of life (years) 


1949 
Exact | Total White Nonwhite Total White Nonwhite 
age Pus |-— pop... SS 
(years) fanon Male |Female| Male |Female lation | Male |Female| Male |Female 
ae. 67.6 | 65.9 | 71.5 |-58.6 | 62.9 ||1939-1941| 63.62 | 62.81 | 67.29 | 52.33 | 55.61 
eee CSSaf POT. Ts) A.B), 80.8, bao 1948 | 67,2 | 65.5 | 71.0 | 58.1 | 62-5 
ae 65.2 93.5 68.7 37.5 61.3 1949 | 67.6 | 65.9 | 71.5 | 58.6 | 62.9 
Ove... i J ‘ f ; 
(ie A 86.6] 53:9} 59:0 | 48:0 | 51:7 || mat recat cee ky 
ae 46.3 | 44:7 | 20:2 | 38:3 | 4978 ||1989-1941) 92,435) 92,293) 93,984) 86,770 | 88,505 
Hee 41.7 | 40:0 | 44:6 | 35:1 | 38:5 1948 | 95,008] 94,664} 96:093| 91,827| 93,116 
350°. '|/ 3771 | 35.4.1 39:9 | 31:0 | 34°38 1949 | 95,128 | 94,828] 96,227] 91/711] 93/377 
ae ae 383 | 30:7 | 30:8 | 23:6 | 20:8 are 
ae &. ; g , : 26.8 ||1939-1941! 60,366] 58,305] 68,7017| 35,912) 40,718 
BOs cc. 24.2 | 22.6 | 26.4 | 20.5} 28.5 1948 | sevtze 62,503 | 75,682| 43/040] 51,158 
Dy hee 20.4 18.9 | 22.3 17.7 | 20.4 1949 67,378 | 63,274 | 76,591 | 44,489] 52°227 
BO Metis. 16e8) > U5. 5 18-35 seh oly 
By, ios areal? .4 | 14 °GalatSal | abs Survivors to age 65 out of 
Bon 10.7 O68 LL Sil tli wahetaed 100,000 alive at age 20 
Rie). 8.2 7.5 8.5 | 10.5 | 13.2 ||1939-1941| ‘65,306 | 63,174 | 73,099| 41,388) 46,006 
Din... 6.0 5.5 5.9 9.4) 212.2 1948 -| 69,973] 66,026 £3759 46,871| 54,940 
Dyn. : 4.0 ag 3.7 8.1] 10.9 1949 | 70,829] 66,725| 79,594| 48'510| 55,925 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with 


and the Actuarial Society of America 
coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 


MEN __ WOMEN 
A Het. | Het. | Het. | Het.) Hgt.) Het.) Het.) Hst.|| Hest.) t.| Hgt.| Hst.| Hst. t. 6 
Raroy 4 Pos pet Brit Bet: ih pa: Bet; ana? U 5/ 17" Braye Baer Bet " t. 
Wet. | Wat. | wet. | wet | Wet.| Wet.| wet.|| Wet.| wet.) Wat.| wet.| Wet.| wet.| Wet. 
15-19 | 108 | 111 | 114 | 118 Vas'| Woe] 4a0"| Tae'll dos] wor] Nagel Sg 116 | 119 '| 133 


50-54 135 137 139 | 142 | 145 4 153 

5 8” 5/ 9g” 5’ 10” 5/ 11” . 6’ qv 6’ 2 
15-19 138 142 146 | 151 | 156 | 161 | 166 
20-24 146 150 154 | 158 | 163 | 168 | 173 
25-29 150 154 15€ | 163 | 169 | 175 | 181 
30-34 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 | 180 | 186 
35-39 157 162 167 | 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 


57 131 35 | 13 148 

a 6’ 3” 5 6” 5’ qu 5’ 8" 5’ gv 5’ 10” 5/ 11” 6’ 
171 127 | 131 | 135 | 189 | 143 | 147 | 152 
178 133 | 137 | 141 | 145 | 14 153 | 157 
187 136 | 1 44 | 148 | 152°) 155 | 159 
192 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
197 44} 148 | 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 
201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159.) 162 | 166 | 169 


205 152 ' 15) 162 ' 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 
a 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, 
fegal, educational and recreational reading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 125 main 
libraries within the U. S. continental limits and 37 
main libraries overseas with a total of 1,200 library 
service units including branches and field -collec- 
tions. The Air Force Library collections contain 
over 1,500,000 volumes with an annual circulation 


of 3,200,000 volumes. Each Air Force Library is 
supplied with technical and legal books by a cen- 
tral. procurement directed by the Library Section 
at Headquarters USAF. Monthly recreational book 
and periodical kits are also centrally procured to 
supplement local acquisitions. Donations of books 


_. be made to individual libraries at any USAF 
ase, . 


rua @ 


a 
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United 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation............... 
Cranbrook Foundation................0....4. 


Research 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation......... 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation........ 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
Permanent Charity Fund.................... 
American Roundation 5 2)5 3005) 05. 62 0h iss naa ale 
Southern Education Foundation............, 
Mayo-Association...........: er chin ces a 
Kresge Foundation y o\i56 fase. lad vw ew os sweats 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation 
New. York Foundation................ Be nee 


Phelps-Stokes Fund 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. ................. 
Twentieth Century Fund,,................... 
Elk National Foundation..................... 
Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation..... 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis... 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation........... 
Henry J. Frick Educational Commission...... 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation........... 


FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


Founded | Endowment 


Public Trusts and Funds 


Original 
Assets 


1913 _|$182,814,000 |$129,379,362 |$422,315 
1902 | 129/209/1 2,772) so /o03; 990 
1911 | 125,000,000 | 175.124/401 | 220:465/98 
1930 | 100,000,000-| 30,326/890 79,900, 3 
1937 50,000,000 000, 15,270,000 
1924 40,000,000 | 73,753,528 | 71,129,201 
1930 31,970,000 | 49/374,186 | 2'373'706 
1907 15,000,000 |. 13,892'841 | omitted 
1928 12,483,151 | 12;997:720 | _ 6,996,240 
1929 11,880,700: |. 2,627,623 | 16,2521787 
1920 12,000,000 | Omitted . | Omitted 
1910 | 10,000,000 | 11,706,557 | 23,555,865 
1905 10,000,000 |. 13,398,915 | 57,492,194 
1902 10,000,000 | 47/715:002 |. 64,861,624 
1918 10,000,000 | 82/720,383 | 59,351,326 
1929 000,01 10,290,136 009/228 
1936 7,000,000 | 11,178,634 | _ 2.350,000 
1927 6,682,055 72,7 18,611,784 
1904 5,000,000 Omitted 7,442,334 
1947 5,000,000 | - 5,000,000 398,490 
1921 4,460,777 | 51169,949 | 5,679,956 
; 1891 ,800, 3,657,574 133,862 
1937 3,500,000 | 4,537,127 | 1,597,748 
1925 3,000,000 0,000, 0! 5,350,000 
1927 3,000,000} 18/217/396,| 12)198/514 
1905 3,000,000 11 172,785 15,210,86 
1915 2,836,553 10,044,640 8 067,664 
1925 2,000,000 Omitted Omitted 
1937 2,310,728 3,274,6 122,7 
1919 1,863,079 31,815,866 15,550, 17 
1924 1,557,376 84,985,133 214,6 
1924 1185,000 6,250,000 1,884,000 
1909 1,000,000. 11,000,000 8,448,279 
1910 1,000,060 (043/580 87,543 
1911 986,000 1,175,864 2,169,082 
1934 500,000 28,987,635 17,910,678 
1919 417,201 95843, 706 Omitted 
1928 00,0! ,643,11 506,218 
POSES Wats cecl one Stores 7,436,625 1,903,943 
OSB ate hte planes 6,260,531 81,618,233 
POO Ta Weer city otek 2,542,909 1,051,31 
WOOD ise sal ire SEES avon 2,324,940 1,950,119 
EC ia odereee ss ae 1,616,505 | | 7,775,868 


American Foundation estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok, to engage in charitable,-scientific, literary 
and education activities and i promote the wel- 
fare of mankind. , Address: 1122 Lincoln-Liberty 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936 by M. D. 
Anderson for the improvement of conditions 
among workers generally . . . and for the support 
and maintenance of hospitals, homes and insti- 
tutions for care of the sick, the young, the aged 
and the incompetent and helpless. Small grants 
are made, but the chief project is the evelop- 
ment of the Texas Medical Center, Houston, 
Texas. Address: 520 First National Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation estab. 1947 as a chari- 
table, educational and philanthropic organization, 
is dedicated to the interests of the youth of 
America; will stress activities aimed in general 
to further the“welfare of children. Is cooperat- 
ing with Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry-on-the- 
Hudson. Secretary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund founded 1891, its pur- 
pose being Americanization and assimilation of 
Jewish immigrants, and instruction in trades 
and agricult:2e. Chief current activity, support 
of the Jewish Agricultural Society, aiming to 
encourage farming by Jews in the United’ States. 
Address: 


Buhi Foundation, fourided 1928, aims to stimu- 
jate the adyancement of human welfare by ex- 
periment, demonstration, and research. Principal 
grants have been in the Pittsburgh district in 
regional economic, social, and historical research, 
higher education and research in the _ natural 
sciences. Financed the building of Chatham 
Village to promote new and higher standards in 


“urban ‘‘white-collar’* housing. Buhl Planetarium 


and Institute of Popular Science in 1939. Ad- 
dress: Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. _1911 by 
Andrew Carnegie for advancement and diffusion 
of- knowledge and understanding in the U. S. 
and British Commonwealth. Present program 
includes support of specific undertakings in insti- 
tutions of higher education, organizations and 
agencies devoted to genéral education in national 
interests. and international affairs, and in care- 
fully planned enterprises which give promise of 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16; N. Y.- 


new knowledge through research, studies which 
may point to better conditions. Address: 522 


Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, aims ‘‘to hasten the abolition of 
international war.’’ Activities: comprise research 
and education conducted through. publieations, 
lectures and meetings of individuals and groups 
here and abroad to hasten the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences and to aid 
international organization through the United 
Orly Ae Address: 405 West 117th St., New York 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, estab. 1905, aims to provide ‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools-in the United States and Cana- 
da.’’ The Foundation has paid retiring allow- 
ances to 4,654 former teachers and pensions to 
their widows. The list of those eligible has been 
pero ae Address: 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904, 
aims “‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic, effort to save 
human. life, in somewhat better positions pecuni- 
arily than before, until again able to work. In 
case of. death, the widow and children, or other 
dependents, to be provided for until she remarries, 
and the children until they reach a self-supporting 
age. A medal shall be given to the hero, or widow, 
or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic deed 
it commemorates.. The medal shall be given’ even 
if the doer be uninjured, and also a sum of money, 
should the Commission deem such gift desirable.” 
Address: Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902, 
encourages investigation, research and discovery, 
and fundamental research in fields not normally 
covered by other agencies. Has organized its 
own departments of research in astronomy, the 
terrestrial sciences, the -biological sciences and 
archaeology. Address: 1530 P St., N. W.,. Wash- 
ington '5, D.:C. 

Chicago Community Trust, was established .for 
better conservation and use of charitsdble trust 
funds.. Assets.are held in trust of Chicago Ban 


Expended’ | 


ee ne ee ee 
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income is distributed under supervision of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee. Charitable and welfare institu- 
tions, colleges and universities of ©) i) 
region are chief beneficiaries. Address: 10+So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan founded 1929 by 
U. S. Senator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the 
health, welfare, and happiness of the children of 
the State of Michigan and elsewhere in the world.”’ 
Principal and earnings to be spent with 25 years 
from the date of the gift. Work is confined to 
Michigan. Address: 660 Frederick St., Detroit 2, 


“Mich. 


Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 


_ Research, estab. 1937 by Starling W. Childs and 


Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
advisable. . Operations include grants to institu- 
tions in this country and abroad; fellowships for 
training; aid in special publications, and sponsor- 
ship of conferences on cancer. Address: 333 Cedar 
St., New Haven 11, Conn, 


Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. - 
minal Tower Bldg.; Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Commonwealth Fund, founded 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by further gifts 
from her and from Edward S. Harkness. Ap- 
propriations chiefly for medical education, ex- 
perimental health services, and medical research. 
The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships are offered 
to graduate students and civil servants from the 
British Commonwealth, and fellowships ‘for ad- 
vanced training in medicine and allied fields 


are given to aid teaching and research in this 
coun’ as Address: 41 East 57th St., New York 
On 


Cranbrook Foundation, Bloomfield, Mich., estab. 
1927 with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George 
G. and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the com- 
pletion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders. 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924 by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
Duke University is.a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans. To the original endowment was added 
$10,000,000 and two-thirds of the estate. Address: 
Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. Office of secre- 
tary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
for charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes within the U. S. or its possessions; 
© promote the well-being of the people by assist- 
ing research and discovery in the arts, science, 
industry; the conduct of public affairs and govern- 
ment, particularly in the fields in which Edison 
made distinguished contributions. Address: Main 
St. at Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Elk National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B, P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent acti- 
vities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
Address: 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Boundation, estab. 
1929, devotes activity principally to financing 
definitive research studies of economic problems 
affecting development of American industry, 
trade and finance as the’basis for improvement of 
the general welfare but does not conduct research. 
Makes grants to outside research organizations for 
specific studies. Address: Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Samuel S. Fels Fund, founded (1935) by the late 
Samuel S. Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. The projects are 
mainly, though not exclusively, in the field of 
medicine, The policy of the Board is increasingly 
towards grants for specific scientific research proj- 
ects under the auspices of colleges and universities. 
Address: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ford Foundation, a non-profit corporation or- 
ganized Jan. 13, 1936, under the laws of the 
State of Michigan, for receiving and administer- 
ing funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
purposes, all for the public welfare. The Founda- 
tion’s resources are to be used to support studies, 
research and other activities on human needs 
that are social rather than physical in character. 
Assets (Dec. 31, 1950), $510,972,000. Addresses: 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 21, Mich.; 655 Madison Ayve., 


Address: 1338 Ter-- 


New York 21, N. ¥.; and 914 E. Green St., 
dena, oe = 
Ford F 


cundatibn’s Fund for the Advancement 
cation, estab. April, 1951, with an = 
EEcinreriyy 


eriment was 


Wisconsin. 
of their high school grades, 
tions and scores in college board e: 

winners, irrespective of financial need, 


‘ceive tuition, and cash grants for maintenance 


will be provided, according to financial need, up 
to $1,000 a year. A second group of 200 will enter 
the four institutions in the autumn of 1952, so 
that the experiment will run for three years. 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, t 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach- 
ing in the city’s public schools. Original fund later 
increased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Lou Gehrig Memorial Fund (see National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society). 


General Education Board, endowed 1902, by 
John D. Rockefeller to promote “education within 
the U.S.A. without distinction of race, sex or 
ereed.’’ Currently concentrating on education in 
southern states, giving consideration primarily to 
quality of education, especially graduate work, and 
aid to a few strong educational centers. Empha- 
sizes instruction in fields related to economic de- 
velopment of the South; aids research in social and 
natural sciences, humanities and agriculture; pro- 
motes training of personnel and improvement of 
library service. Through state governments and 
other agencies, aids development of undergraduate - 
schools and helps reinforce teaching and personnel 
in public schools. Address: 49 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. ¥ : 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab 1927, 
as a sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects. Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S., to assist 
research in any field of knowledge-and creative 
work in any of the fine arts. Fellowships awarded 
to those who have demonstrated unusual capacity 
for productive scholarship or unusual creative 
ability in the fine arts carry stipends that are 
normally $3,000 a year, A limited number of 
fellowships are offered, for work in the U. S., to 
Canadians, citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and of Latin American countries. Address: 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Charles Hayden Foundation, estab. 1937, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate, to 
assist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
Boston and New York. Founder was. particularly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar 
projects dealing with underprivileged boys.. Cur- 
rent activities are devoted to that type of aid. 
Address: 25 Broad St., New York 4, N; Y, 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities now include dis- 
tribution of new clothing, milk to needy families; 
donations to organizations, hospitals, -nursery 
schools, school lunch rooms, recreational pro- 
grams. Special gifts of equipment are also made. 
Address: 1382 Lexington Ave.. New York 28, N. Y. 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America 

1935 for the advancement of health in inductee: 
Studies are conducted by the Foundation’s staff 
of physicians, chemists and engineers, for the 
prevention of industrial diseases and for the im- 
provement of working conditions. Serves as an 
Parise teehee mead grants are made 
o other institutions. ress: 44 i 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. et ike ee 


National. Foundation for Infantile Par: 
founded 1938 by Franklin D, Roosevelt to heen 
fight against infantile paralysis. Funds derived 
from voluntary contributions during annual March 
of Dimes held last two weeks of January. Half of 
sum so raised goes to National Foundation for use 
in its national program of scientific research, edu- 
cation and emergency aid in epidemics. Balance 
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retained by chapters for care and treatment’ of 
polio patients who need financial aid, They work 
‘ough recognized health and welfare agencies. 

e Foundation has no research laboratory, but 

m grants of money to institutions throughout 


120 Broadway, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


James Foundation (see New York Community 
Trust). 


Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920 by 
Augustus D, Juilliard to aid in completing the 
musical education of worthy students; also to 
proyide musical entertainment for the general 
ublic. The Foundation maintains the Juilliard 


School of Music, 120 Claremont Ave., New York 


27, N. Y., which handles its own program. The 
School has added dancing to the courses of study 
which it offers. Address: Mr. M. Steilen, Sec., 
31 Nassau St., New York 5. N. ¥. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
activities are in support of medicine, education, 
dentistry, nursing, public health and hospital ad- 
ministration. Address: 250 Champion St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniques as developed by Sister Kenny, and to 
perform research into nature of the disease and 
its prevention. A comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained, Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists. The 
foundation operates treatment centers through 
authorized chapters. Activities financed entirely 
by public. contributions. Address: 2400 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the ‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of any or-all of the means of human progress, 


whether they be for the benefit ‘of religious, | 


charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
or public benefactions.’’ Address: 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support of specific projects primarily in medicine 
in the United States and Canada. Sums are 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science,” 
as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
teaching and research staffs of medical schools, 
Address: 14 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and research 
in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public welfare, also to 
assist medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest ‘sense. Address: Rochester, Minn. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to de- 
vote the remaining funds of the trust to educa- 
tional and charitable projects, institutions, and 
purposes in and around Pittsburgh, Pa. Ad- 
dress: 525 Wm. Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental"4nd moral condition of humanity and 
generally tc advance charitable and benevolent 
objects.” Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts until 
they amounted to $9,315,175 at the time of her 
death in 1921. The fund assists official and private 
agencies and institutions in the field of public 
health and medicine, education, social welfare and 
research. Emphasis is given to activities which are 
preventive rather than palliative. Address: 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society, established 
in 1946, has been most successful in arousing pub- 
lic attention toward the problem of multiple 
sclerosis, and aims to ‘‘stimulate, co-ordinate and 
support research into, and to obtain and dissemi- 
nate information respecting the causes, -preven- 
tion, alleviation and cure of multiple sclerosis and 
other diseases of the nervous system; to aid indi- 


‘vidualg who are in any way disabled as a result 


of such diseases; and to make grants of money 
from the funds of the Corporation, to individuals 
and to lawfully established. agencies for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the foregoing objectives, and 
for the prevention, diagnosis, treatment, allevia- 
tion or cure of multiple sclerosis or other nervous 
diseases.’’ 


The Society organized the Lou Gehrig Memorial 
Fund (May 1949) as a vehicle through which to 
conduct a fund-raising. campaign. This has been 
discontinued, the funds colle¢ted now being an 
integral part of the Society’s funds. Assets as 
Sept. 1, 1951, $731,127; expenditures, $659,725. 
rising es Suite 7G, 270 Park Ave., New York 


se 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1924, a com-~ 


posite charitable foundation that includes 100 
philanthropic funds ranging from less than $1,000 
to $3,000,000. Resources at the close of 1950 were 
$19,128,066. Outpayments totaled $1,632,278, and 
cumulative appropriations were $9,703,194. Re- 
ceipts for the year, $714,947. 

For administration of philanthropic projects in 
the Ozark foothills southwest of St. 
James Foundation, was created by the New York 
Community Trust, in 1941, and incorporated in 
Missouri. 
N. Y. The trust also administers the Wes 
waar’ Foundation in Westchester county, New 

ork, 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund-or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu= 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. Dec. 1941 by food 
and related manufacturers to support a research 
and educational program in the science of nutri-~ 
tion. Contributions ‘as of June 30, 1951% totaled 
$4,149,400; expended for grants $2,652,180, which 
includes commitments for future years. Address: 
Chrysler Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton to accept gifts to the fund, the principal to be 
held invested and income to be applied chari- 
table purposes. Committee consists of 7 residents 
of Massachusetts not holding public office. Ad- 
dress: 100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
eational purposes. The directors may expend, 
either principal or income, Address: c/o J. Howard 
Pew, 1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Phelps-Stekes Fund, incorp. 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivileged people, 
Address: 101 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss, and became operative 
on her death in January, 1944. Trustee, the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. General purposes 
are, in part, to promote medical and surgical 
research; initiate and advance activities designed 
to promote public health; aid hospitals and health 
institutions in Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are 
organized and operated exclusively for public, 
charitable purposes; improve methods of hospital 
Management and administration, and support 
plans to-make hospital and medical care available 
to individuals of all classes. Address: P. O. Box 
5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio: 


Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund, founded (1933) with an endowment of $12,- 
500,000, was dissolved in 1948. 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, chartered December 
9, 1949, with an endowment of $73,026. A non- 
profit, educational and research organization dedi- 
cated to conducting research and teaching in cos- 
mic orgone energy (orgone physics, orgone bio- 
physics) and the medical, technical, other and all 
future applications of cosmic orgone energy. Total 
assets, $90,623, expenditures $43,191. Address: 
Wilhelm Reich Foundation, Orgonon, P.O. Range- 
ley, Maine. 


Z. Smith Reynolds ‘Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant of all 
property received by them from estate of their 
late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. Since its 
organization the foundation has made annual 
grants to the North Carolina State Health De- 
partment for inauguration and maintenance of a 
campaign for the control of venereal disease in the 
State, contributing to this purpose a total of $1,- 
541,000. Contributions for other charitable, civic 
and other, eleemosynary purposes have amounted 
to $809,000, and administrative expenses $21,999. 
The foundation’ has pledged and is accumulating 
its income since July 1, 1947 to Wake Forest Col- 
lege for its program of enlargement and reloca- 
tion in western North Carolina near Winston- 


Louis, the 


Address: 250 Park Ave., New York 17,’ 
tchester 
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Salem. Address: Stratton Coyer, secretary, 1206 
Reynolds Blde., Winston-Salem 3, N.C... — 


Rockefeller Foundation,* estab. 1913, aims ‘‘to. 
romote the well being of mankind throughou 
the world.” Its program is the advancement of 
knowledge, with emphasis at present upon certain 
specific flelds: Medicine (psychiatry) and public 
health (development of government health serv- 
ices throughout the world and of public health 
education, and study and control of certain di- 


| Seases); social sciences (projects contributing to 


’ training, 


the understanding of important social problems 
and to the development of personnel and method), 
the humanities (efforts tending to raise the gen- 
eral cultural level and to promote cultural inter- 
change between countries). Except to a limited 
‘extent in public. health and agriculture, the foun- 
dation is not an. operating, organization. Its 
activities consist chiefly in the making of grants 
to universities and other agencies and in the 
through post-doctoral fellowships, of 
competent personnel in its various fields of interest. 
Address; 49 West 49th St., New York 20, N Y. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, founded 1917 with an 
endowment of $20,000,000. Dissolved in 1948: 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, incorp. Feb. 18, 1947. As of July 31, 1951, 
the Fund collected over $5,200,000 and expended 
$4,271,966, to 137 institutions in 191 grants and 147 
fellowships in 45 States, the District of Columbia 
and 11 foreign countries. Its entire resources 
are devoted to research in the field of cancer. It 
does not maintain or support any clinical facili- 
ties, nor’ does’ it operate any laboratories of its 
own, Address: Rm. 158, Hotel Astor, 44th St. & 
Bway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social ahd living conditions in the U.S. 
Its present program is designed to increase . the 
application in social practice of the results of 
Social science research. Address: 505 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational insti- 
tutions of recognized standing. Those currently 
being made are to Univ. of Calif., Univ. of Denver, 


Mass, Inst. of Tech., Univ. of Fla., and Brookings” 


Institution, In 1945 a grant of $4,562,500 was 
made to the Memorial Hospital for the Treat- 
ment of Cancer and Allied Diseases of New York, 
for the erection and maintenance of Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research. In_ De- 
cember 1950 a grant of $5,250,000 was made to 
M.1.T. for the establishment of its School of In- 
dustrial Management. Address: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Education Foundation, was formed in 
1937 by the consolidation of the Peabody Education 
Fund (1867), the John F. Slater Fund (1882), the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia 
Randolph Fund, a small fund raised by the Jeanes 
Teachers through the Southern States. The 
latter fund is not chartered but is an integral part 
of and administered by the Southern Education 
Foundation, 'The original endowment of these 
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Address: 811 Cypress St., N.E.,. : ee 
pellman Fund for New York, ‘founded with 

oe endowment of $10,000,000. “Dissolved in 


Henry L. Stims 


Affairs, estab. 

an initial gift of $500,000 from the late Susan : 
Ensign Morse, of Cambridge, Mass., for ‘‘basic re- 
search in all fields of learning, an endeavor sig- 
nificant to world pene! ae all ge es ree 
man problems underlying cause B = 
arekae Yale University, Yale Station, New Haven, — 
Conn. 


Sugar Research Foundation, 


? 


at leading universities and laboratories on the role 
of sugar in the diet and in the fields of chemistry, 
biochemistry, microbiologoy edic’ 


encouraged, Address: 52 Wall St., New York 5,N. Y. 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded (1919) by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better ‘‘economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.”’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
pro Address: 330 West 42nd St., New York 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded 1921, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A.. Wieboldt, for extending benefits of 
education, religion, medical help and public wel- 


fare. Address: 106 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi¢ago 7, Ml. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947, 
“to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease,’’ has been conducting a 
survey throughout the- country of facilities and 
programs for the care of those suffering from this 
disease, Address: Rm.-F231, 525 East 68th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, was created in 
1922. Awards are made from time to time to 
those who have rendered meritorious service to 
democracy, public welfare, liberal thought or 
peace through justice. It carries on an educa- 
tional program for the furtherance of these ideals 
and has published and made available texts of 
official documents of the interwar period, from 
Wilson's 14 points to the Yalta Conference, and 
is a distribution center for publications of the 
United States, the Dept. of State, and the United 
Nations, and has inaugurated a study of the 
structure and practices of the Federal government. 
Address: 45 West 65th St., New York 21, N. ¥ 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to ‘‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations."’ 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
the facts of international relations. Address: 40 
Mt, Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


By the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 32 Scholarships, 
tenable at the University of Oxford, are assigned 
annually to the United States. Each appointment 
made for two years in the first instance, with pos- 
sible third year at the discretion of the Trustees. 
No restriction placed upon choice of studies. 

To be eligible candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the U, S. and unmarried; (b) Over 19 
and not over 25 years old at time of entrance; (c) 
have at least junior standing in some recognized 
degree granting university or college in the United 
States. 


Competition is held annually in every state. 
Candidates may apply either from the state in 
which they have their legal residence or from the 
state in which they have received at least two 
years of their college education. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

The stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship is at pres- 
ent £500 per year. 

In the 1950 competition, 32 scholars were chosen 
from 422 competitors, the successful candidates 
representing 26 states and 23 colleges and uni- 
versities, ; 


_ Academy 


The Academy of France (L’ Académie Francaise), 
generally called the French Academy, is a self- 
perpetuating body of 40 members (‘‘immortals’’) 
who /are supposed to conserve the language and 
literature of France. It is a branch of the Institute 
of France, state-supported; was founded about 1630 
and incorporated by Louis XIII through Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1635. Abolished by the Revolution, 
1793, it was revived by Napoleon, 1796. Between the 


of France 


World wars it published the 8th -edition of the 
authoritative French Dictionary, While it has many 
great members, many others (Balzac, Flaubert, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Stendhal) were never*elected. 
The Academy Goncourt was founded in protest by 
Edmond de Goncourt in 1896. It has 10 members 
and gives prizes to worthy authors. The French 
Academy made up for the non-eleétion of Moliere 
by placing his bust in its hall with the inscription; 
‘He did not lack glory; we lacked it.’’ Bae 


: United States—Associations and Societies 


‘Associations and Societies in the United States 
“ Source: World Almanac Questionnaire : 


a 
Abolish Capital Punishment, American League 
to (1929), ia Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass.; 


789; Sec., Mrs. Herbert B! Ehrmann. 

Abraham Lincoln ion (1908), 704 First 
National Bank Bldg., ape eg Il,; 1,042; 
Exec. -Sec., Dr. Roy P. Basle 

Academy of Medicine, New York (1847), 2 East 
103d St., Mew York 29, N. Y.;2,000; Dir., Howard 
Reid Craig, M.D. 

Academy of Sciences, National (Mar. 3, wide 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; 4 525 
Sec.,. Doris L. Flynn. 

“ef Sciences, Nati tional—National Re- 
search Council (1916), 2101 Constitution rue 
= e! 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 17,265; Exec. 
Dir., John Li. Gar rey. 

Accountants, New a ee? of (1900), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. oa la, Sterbenz. 

Actors’ Equity ype es May 25, 1913), 45 
West 47th St., sy York 19, N. Y.; 6,038: Sec., 
Louis M. Sim 

Actors’ ona om America (1882), 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y¥.; 2,958; Sec., Robert 
Campbell. 


Actuaries, peckay of (1949), 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Tll,; 1,224; Sec.-Treas., Henry F. Rood. 
Adult dacseins. “American Ass’n for (1926), 
167 Public Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
ult Education, Institute of. (1941), Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 
Exec. Officer, Paul L. Essert. 

Advancement of Colored People, National As- 
sociation for the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; 250,000; Pres., Arthur B. Sping- 
arn; Exec. Sec., Walter White. 

Advancement of Management, Society for (1936), 
84 William St., New York 38, N. Y.; 10,000; 
Office Mer., Dorothy Hudson. 

Adventurers Club of New York (1912); 250; 
Sec., Dr. Frederick Houk Law, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.- Y. 

Advertisers, Ass’n of National (1910), 285 Ma- 
dison Ave., Now York 17, N. Y.; 413; Sec., Peter 
Allport. 

Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 254; Pres., 
Frederic R. Gamble. 


Advertising Club of New York (1904), 23 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,300; Man. Dir., 
Charles C. Green. 

Advertising Federation of America (1915), 330 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 25,000; Gen. 
Mer., Elon G. Borton. 

Aero Medical Association (1929), P. O. Box 26, 


Marion, Ohio; 1,500; Sec., T. H. Sutherland, M.D. 

Aeronautic Ass’n of USA, National (1922), 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Aeronautic Sciences, Institute of the (1932), 2 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; $ 487 graded, 
3,388 student members; Sec., Robert R. Dexter. 

Agricultural Engineers, ‘American Society of 
(1907), 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 
3,400; Sec., Raymond Olney. 

Agricultural History Society (1919), Rm. 3906 
So. Agric. Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; 850; Sec., 
Charles A. Burmeister. 

Agviculture, International Institute of (1920), 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, Cc. 

Agronomy, American Society of (1907), 2702 
ee St., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,100; Exec. Sec., 

. G. Monthey. 

ay Force Aia Society (1942), 1712 G St., ‘N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; 300,000; Dir., Howard C. 
Davidson, Maj. Gen., USAF Ret’d. 

Air Force Association (Feb. 4, 1946), 1424 K St., 
N.W.,\ Washington, D. C.;. 45,000; Exec. Sec., 
James H. Straubel. 

Air Transport Association of America (1936), 
1107 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, (on 

Aircraft Industries Ass’n of America (1919), 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 109; Sec.- 
Treas., Harrison Brand, Jr. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control Association, National 
(1938), 2311 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Aleoholics Anonymous (1935), P. O. oe 459, 
Grand Central Annex,:New York 17, N. 

Allied Youth (1931), 1709 M St., N.W., AWash- 
ington 6, D-C.; 12,000; Exec. Sec., W. Roy Breg. 

Alpine Club, American (1902), 113 East 90th. 
St., New York 28, N. Y.; 400; Lib., Helen I, Buck. 

Altrusa. International (Apr. 11, 1917), 332_.S0- 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill; 9,500; Sec., Miss 
Hazel P. Williams. 

Aluminum Distributors, Nat'l Ass’n of (1951), 905 
Midland Bidg., Cleveland 15, O.; Sec. R. L. Collier, 


| Assn of 


Amateur Athiectes of America, Intercollegiate 
(1875), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec. Asa S. Bushnell. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the U. S. (1888), 
Rm. 3904, 233 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
8,000,000; Sec., Daniel J. Ferr 

Amateur Bieycle League of America (1920) 
Pauline Place, Middlesex, Dunellen, N. J. ues 
Herbert Hoffman. 

Amateur Fencers League of America (1891), Rm, 
3406, 122 East 42d St., New York 17, N. YY 
Sec., Dernell Every. 

Amateur Oarsmen, National Ass’n of (ase); 55 
Towing clubs, colleges & rowing ass’ns; See 
Francis H. Ludwig, 308 W. Ruscomb St., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 

Amateur Press Association, American (1936), 
1736 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 150; Sec., 
Margaret Adams. 

Amateur Press Association; National (July 4, 
1876); 275; Sec., Mrs. Bernice McCarthy Spink, 
1900 ‘Ansel Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Amateur Radio Union, Tntermttonal (1925), 38 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Conn.; 42 nat’l 
societies, 75,000 members; Sec., A. L. Budlong. 

. Amateur Softball Ass’n of America (1933), 

401, 11 Hill-St., Newark 2, N. J.; 1,475,000; Seok 
Byron E. Martin 

Amateur Trapshooting Association (1923), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; Sec., L. M. Krieg, 11 So. 
Park Place, cover Ohio. 

American Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec.,: Miss Mary T. 
Williams. 

American Federation of Labor (Nov. 15, a 
901 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D: 
8,000,000; Pres., William Green; 

George Meany 

American Feline Society (1938), 41 Union Square 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; Pres.-Treas., Robert 
Lothar Kendell. 

American Indians, National Congress of (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
100,000; Exec, Dir., Ruth M. Bronson. 

American Indonesian Chamber of Commerce 
(Aug..5, 1949), 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.; 
Sec., Ladd I, Johnson. 

American Irish Historical Soclety. (Jan. 20, 
1897), 991 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; 
Pres.-Gen., James McGurrin. 

American Jewish Commaeree (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. 

American Jewish Historical ah (1892), 
3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. 4 

American Legion, The (Mar. 18 17, 1919 at 

Indian- 
Don 


Sec. Ftread Ss 


Paris, France), 700 No. Pennsylvania She 
apolis 6, Ind.; ‘2,917,963; Nat’l Commander, 
R. Wilson; Nat’l Adjt., Henry H. Dudley. 
American Legion Auxiliary (Sept. 27-29, 
at Cleveland, Ohio), 777 No. Meridian St., Indian- 


apolis 6, Ind.; $85,000; President, Mrs. E. A. 
Campbell; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin 
MaeDowell. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 862; See., 
Prof. Ferris J. Stephens. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1910), 127 
eeee eh St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Richard 

ews. 

pire nae States, Organization of (see Pan 
American Union). 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
19th St. & Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; 
Sec., Gustaf Soderberg. 

American Theatre Wing (see Theatre Wing, 
American). 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921), 20 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Read “Lewis. 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World War It) 
(Dec. 1944, at Kansas City, Mo.), 724 Ninth St., 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 200,000; Nat’l Exec. 
Dir., David F. Schlothauer. 
American Woman’s Association (1922), Hotel 


Parclay, i111 East 48th St, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec.. Dir., Marion L. Van Valkenburgh. 

Amputation Foundation, National (Jan. 28, 
1949), 432 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
1,500; Sec., Sylvan 'R. Gans. 

Anchor Club of America, 
1926), 60-50 80th Ave., Glendale 27, N. 
Sec., Philip W. Brady. 

Angling and Casting Clubs, National Ass’n_ of 
(1906), 222 Papin Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo.; 
40,000; Sec., Charles S. Lacey. 

Antarctic Association, American (Nov. 
6323 Wiscassett, Road, Washington 16, 
Chmn, of Board, Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, 

Anthropological Association, American (1902)> 
606 Fellows, 2,277 Members; Sec., D. B. Stout, 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ta. 


Supreme (April 30, 
Y.; 7,000 


30, 1945), 
Dy es 


212 Fifth Ave. 
Benjamin R. 


‘St. moreeeten, Nie 
A 


Anti-Defamation ‘League of et B'rith Ny 


pa york 10, N. ¥.; Nat’l D: 


ociety, American ee Salisbury 
Sec., Clarence S. Brigham. 

Ne eg ‘The (1892), c/o Museum 

Natural History Central Park West at 79th St., 
New York 24, N. ¥.; Pres. Mrs, Lyna 

Acblication’ Racosteien, eee 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 19, 

-Archaeological Institute of ice (ig7s), And- 
over Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass.; 2,150; Sec., Prof. 
yee L, Johnson. 

nly. of Mass, amit of U. S., National (1879), 
oh ao ; ass., Amherst, Mass.; oh 500; Sec.-Treas., 
TIBSs 

MY chiter S,_ American Institute bah fon ihe hey 
New York Ave., Washington 6, D. Adm. Sec 
J. W. Rankin. 

Architects, N. ¥. Society of (1905), 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. 

Archivists, Society of American eae) es 131, 
Annapolis, Md.; 450; Sec., Roger Tho 

Architectural League of New York (sei), 115 
ed on St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Anna 

arke 

Army of the Philippines, Nat’l Society (Aug. 13, 
1900), 42 The Colchester, 1470 Beacon ee Brook- 
line 46, Mass.; 6,107; Nat'l Adjt., J. S. 

Art and Industry, National Alliance of °e832), 
119 East 19th St., New York 3, ea 

Art Students League of New York nee 2, 1875), 
215 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 4,800; 
Exec. Dir., Stewart Klonis. 

Arts, American Federation of Seta). 1262 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. and 
52 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Arts Club, National (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, ; 750; Sec., Rpeperies L, Fagley. 
633 West ibe St. > New York 32, N. 

Arts and Letters, American Wiens of ee 
23, 1904), 633 West dg St., New York 32, N. Y.; 
Sec., Mark Van Dore 

Arts and Letters, Nat'l bay Fg of (1898), 633 
West 155th St., New York 32, WSec.,; Marc 
Connelly. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
28 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; 975; Exec. Of- 


ficer, R. W. Bu rhoe. 

Associated yess (1900), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 2,900; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 

ital “Society, America: (1897), Wash- 
burn Sapeewee Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis.; Sec., C. M, Huffer, 

Aiduetic Associations, Nat’l Federation of State 
High School (1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Til,; Exec. Sec., H. V. Porter. 

Athletic Club, N. Y¥. caret 8, 1868), 180 Central 
“spot South, New York 19, N. Y.; 8,000; Sec., Alfred 

‘oster. 

Athletic Conference, Eastern College (1938), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43d St., New York 17, 
1) Ro ap Commissioner, Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athletic Conference, Southwest (May 6, 1914), 
1343 National City Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex.; 7 schools; 
Exec, Sec., Howard Grubbs. 

Attorneys General, National Ass’n of (1907), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 3,366; Man. Dir., 
James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Society,- National (1905), 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., R. Gordon 
Wasson, 

Authors Guild of the Authors League of America 
(1912), 6 Hast 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,700; 
Exec, Sec., A. M. Pitcher, Jr. 

Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 7,500; Sec., Miss Luise M. 
Sillcox. 

Autograph Collectors, Nat’l Society of (1948) 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 525; Sec.- 
Treas., Richard Maass, 

Automobile Association, American (1902), Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 3,200,000; Sec., John L. Young. 

Automobile Dealers Association, National (1917), 
1026 Seventeenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
33,000; Sec., Frederick M. Sutter. 

‘Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, ch. 

Automobile Merchants Ass’n of N. Y. (1910), 
Park Sheraton Hotel, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; 228; Exec. Vice Pres., J. W. Farlow. 

Automobile Old Timers (1939), Midston House, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,923; Sec., 
Frederick H. Elliott. 


Antiquarian 


Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 29 West 


39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 15,845; Sec., John 
A. C. Warner. 

Avenue of the Americas Association (1926, as 
Sixth Ave. Ass’n), 570 A, of A., New York 11, 
N. Y.; 300; Exec. Sec., Millard Henlein, 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexi- 


210 Edwards Bivd., Long Beach, N. 
Steven Bernstein. 


Bacteriologists, Society 
Royal & Guilford Aves. 
Bus. Mgr., Francis C. 

Bankers Associa’ 
— St., Sei York 16, 


36th St., New. York 16, 


Sts Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 


Niykess. 44th St., Sy York 18, N. 
e Witt. 


Wichita 


can’ War; Oct. 13, 


Car. Stirling 
Dr., Bethesda ba 


* 


Bachuri-Chemed (Selected Youth) ( Fees 


of American a 
Baltimore 2, 4,800 
Pag a (1875), 12° East 

executive manager. 
merican insiituie of “of (1900), 12 12 East 
. Y.; 90,000; Natl Sec., 


164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 


Pitt Beers, MD. 


Baptist Youth Fellowshi eet peter sna 
P P: Bos dm. Sec., Rose 


St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 100,000; 


L. Grano. 
Bar Association, American (1878), 1140.No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago ‘10, 


TH. 
Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 


Concourse, New York 51, N. Y.; 876; Clerk of 
Ass’n, Anthony J. Barbagallo. 


Bar Association, Brookish (1889), 123 Remsen 
Sec., Louis Waldman. 


1,400; 
Bar Association, Federal (1920), 


Bldg., 416 Fifth Ave., N.W., Saas 1, D. C.; 
3,000: Exec. Sec., Eleanor Bicknell 
Bar Ass ames 


tion, N.Y. State (1877), 90 State St. 
; 7,100; Sec.,, Chester Wood. 
Queens County (July 19, 1876), 


88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
William W. Weinstock. 


Bar of the City of N. ¥., Ass’n = the (1870), 42 


; 5,079; Exec. 
Paul B. 
Barter Shop t Gunrtel Singing in America, Society 


for the Preservation and Encouragement of (1938), 
20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23; Mich.; 30,000; Sec., 


Carroll P, Adams. 

Barbers and Beauticians of America, Associated 
Master (Nov. 19, 1924), 537 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill.; 12,000; Gen. Sec., Louis E. Mcllyain. 

Baseball *Coneress, National (1935), Box 2202, 

1, Kan.; 20,000 teams; Sec., Charles Ww. 
Cookson. 


Baseball Leagues, National Ass’n of Professional 
et Ore. = Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
ts Institute of Design (1918), 115 East 
40th St, eve York 16, N. Y.; 363; Sec., Kenneth 
K. Stowell. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 75,000; Sup. 
Sec., Wm. T. Funk. 

Better Business Bureaus, Association ef (1921), 
723 Chrysler Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 42d St., New 


York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Ass’t, Thomas C. Roberts. 


Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of N. ¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 17, 
~ 3 CHEN, SECs, Warner M. Van Norden. 
Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave, 
pis fa 22, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Francis C. 
Bible Society, New York (1809), 5 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., David J. Fant. 
Biblical Instruction, National Ass’n of (1910), 
Box 1252, Berea, Ky.; Treas., Ira Jay . Martin, 
Biblical Literature ‘and Exegesis, Society of 
(1880), Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass.; 
1,106; Sec.. Prof. Louise P. Smith. 
Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 397 Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
moe hers Bae nts Sec., Jean N. Weston. 
icycle Club of America (1945 Central 
West Meier 23; Ns atns Seba, ane Wein. ho 
icycle Institute of America (4919), 122 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 151 companies; Exec. Sec. 
John Auerbach. u 
Big Brother Movement (1904), 207 Fourth A 
New York 3, N. ¥.; 1,237; Exec. Dir,, Joseph H, 
McCoy. 
Big Brothers of America (1947), 1347 Br 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Mareater 
Hanley. 
Bill of Rights Commemorative Societ: 
a eke au Bis Nem one easury Bld. \ Wall 
ssau Sts.,. New Yor 
Penhela. N, ¥-;) Sect, Cc M. 
Billiard Association of Ameri 
i Ave., Chicago 5, Ses Se: 
illiard Congress of respite (Jan. 26, 1 
Edison Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; Sec., John ‘Canetti, es 
Ge ae Chemists, Seas 'Society of (1906), 
0: ochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Elmer H. Stotz. a pee ees 


- United States—Associations and Societies 


(1943) oa ee St, Prince- 


t : inthright, Ino. (9 Cham 


West. =e age New York il, 
ork Ass’n for 

1905), M's East 59th St., New 

iC, ake ae S. Platt. 

Blind, N Institute for the Education of a 
(1831), 999° Peinain Parkway, New York 67, N. 
Principal, M. Frampton. 

Blinded Veterans Sh Heat (March 1951), 2438 
18th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 550; Exec. 
vine L. a Greenwood. 

lizzard Club, January 12, 1888 (1940), 1002 
Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, ‘Nebr.: 300; Sec., Charles 


M. Sutherland. 

Blizzard Men of 1888 (Mar. 12, 1920s 6384 Fit- 
chett St., Forest E Hills, L.I., N. ¥.; ; Sec., Fred 
Schneider 

Blood Banks, American Ass’n of (Nov. 19, 1947), 
3301 Junius St., Dallas 1, Texas; 720; Sec., Mar- 
jorie Saunders, 

Blue and Gray Ind poclation (1939), 322-24 Farm 
Security Bldg., Montgomery 4, Ala.; Gen. Man., 
Champ Pickens. 
noe ae (1843), 1003 K St., N-W., Washing- 

B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations (1923), 165 West 
eee New York 19, N. Y.; Nat’l Dir., Ernest 

Oc 

B’nai B’rith Youth Organization (1924), 1424 
i6th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 25,000; Sec., 
Max F. Baer. 

Board of gee Bronx (1894), 349 East 149th 
St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Donald Darcy. 

Boiler Mache: Association, Master (1902), 29 
Eeerood St., Albany 3, N. Y.; 589; Sec., Albert 

F. Stiglmeier. 

Booksellers Association, American (1900), 724 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 1,400; Exec. Sec., 
Gilbert E. Goodkind. 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, American 
(1919), 1128 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 3,500; Sec,, John J. Riley! 

Bowling ‘Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 
2200 No. 3d St., Milwaukee 12, Wis.; 322.055 
gees i, mae 000 members; Sec., Frank K. Baker. 

Proprietors Association of America 
ast 1220 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Boy Rangers of America (1911), 10 Dutyea Rd., 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Pres., Edward W. France. 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb. 8, 1910), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. a iets. 772,041; Chief Scout 
Executive, Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater N. = Councils 
(1922), 120 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 114,- 
000; Scout Exec., J. A. *Brunton, Jr. 

Boys Brigade of America, United (1883, in Scot- 
land; 1893, in U. S.); 512 Overbrook Rd., Baltimore 
12, Md.; Nat’l Commander, Walter ‘A. Koerber. 

Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 335 clubs, 335,000 boy mem- 
bers; Exec. Dir., David W. Armstrong. 

Branford Electric Railway Ass’n (1945), 253 
Main Ave., Passaic, N. J.; Treas., T, P. Vaughan. 

Brewers pogcde on: U. S. (1862), 21 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 181 brewing companies, 
256 ass’n member companies; Sec., R. T. Riney. 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (Feb. i 
1887), 37 East 7th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 22,000; 
Gr. Sec. . Judge Adoiph Stern. 

Brith Scholom, Independent Order (Feb. 23, 
1905), 506-8 Pine St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 10,000; 
Sec., Louis I. Gilgor. 

British Schools and Universities Club of New 
York (1895),.44 Nast 42d St., New work 17, N. 
225; Rec. Sec.. George W. Dorn, . 

Broadcast Unions and Guilds. (NABUG), Na- 
tional Ass’n of (1947), 37 West 46th St., New York 
19, N. Y.; Nat’] Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll. 

Broadway Association (1911), Fish Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1, 000; Man. 
533 ee Nae Mcinerny. 

Brook Club (1903), 111 East 54th St., New York 
ae, Fee 9 
Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. =) SeC:, Elizabeth Wilson. 

Brooklyn Engineers Club (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; Sec., Harry P. Moran. 

Brotherhood of ‘America (1847), 2410 Frankfort 
Ave., Philadelphia 25,.Pa. 

Bu lilding Trades Employers Ass’n of the City 
of N. Y. (1993), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
1,000; Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. 

Business Clubs, National Ass’n of American 

3,109; Sec., 


on for on (1923), 15 


ork 22, N. Y.; 


(1922), 207 Dale Bldg., Danville, Il.; 

H. W. Edinburgh. i 
Business Historical: Society (1925), Baker Li- 

brary, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.; 900; 


Exec. Sec., Thomas R. Nayin. 


fhe (rhe Lighthouse) , 


Business ine Editors, Society of (1949), 
1015 National a peees Bidg., Washin: a DB Cs 
98; ee ae Committee, Paul 
per Editors, National Gute of 
ane 903 National Press Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 
Business Women’s Clubs (see. Women’s Clubs, 
Nat’l Federation of), 
Business Writers of America sociated (1948) 
Te ees Ave., Springfield, 13> Sécz; Carrol 
. Ha 
Business Writing Association, American (1936), 
161 David Kinley Hall, Urban, Tll.; 400; Sec., 
Prof. C. R. Anderson. 
Button Society of America, Nation (1938), 353 
Stockton St., Hightstown, N. J. «3 1,900; Editor, 
society’s publications, Mrs. Lillian Smith Albert. 


maa ree 
Camera Club of t New ¥ York (1884), 121 West 68th 


| St., New York 14 


Camp Fire Girls (1910), 16 East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 360,000; Sec.,, Mrs. R. L. Heminger. 

Camping Association, American (1910), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Cancer Soviety, American (1913), 47 Beaver St. 
New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., Mefford 
R. Runyon, 

Canners Association, National (1907), 1133 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ; Exec, Sec., 


Carlos Campbell. 
Cance Association, prperieaye Siege 7 8P Sky- 
; Sec., George 


line Gardens, North Arlington, N. 
J. Ryan. 

Capital Punishment (see Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment, American League to)-< 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.;\ 500; Exee! 
Dir., Howard W. Elkinton. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 45th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 
1,250; Exec. Sec., George W. Buck. 

Catholic Alumnae, International Federation of 
(1914), 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N, Y.j 
500,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Marguerite EB. Barry. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Catholic Charities, National. Conference of 
(1910), 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; 4,000; Sec., Rt. Rev.’ Msgr. John O’Grady. 

Catholic Church Extension Society (1905), 1307 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; See., Rt. Rev. 
Richard R. St. John. 

Catholic Club of the City of New York (1871), 
299 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Catholic Daughters of America (1903), 10 West 
71st St., New York 23, N. Y.; 200,000; Nat'l Sec., 
Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Ass’n (1915), 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; Exec. Dir., 

Catholic Knights of America (1877), 4 North 
8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Catholic Men, National Council of (1920), ie 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. Gz 
Exec. Sec.. Martin H. Work. 

Catholic Press Ass’n of the U. S. (1911), 120 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. 
Sec., James F. Kane. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1921), 
3801 Grand Ave.,-Des Moines 12, Iowa; 10,000; 
Exec. Dir., Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti. 

Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. of A. (May 
9, 1935), 711 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National (1919), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J Carroll. 

Catholic Women, National Council of (1920), 
1312 Massachusetts-Ave:, N.W., Washington 65, 
D. C.; 6,500 affiliated organizations, 7,000,000 
women; Exec. Sec., Margaret J. Mealey. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 
West Tist St., New York 23, N. Y¥.; 300; Sec,, 
Eleanor M. Tucker. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. 
High St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 4,000; Gen. Sec., 
Charles S, Pearce. 

Certified Public Accountants, N. Y. State So- 
ciety of (1897), 677 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., Wentworth F. Gantt. 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens 
(1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, L. I. City, MN: 


1438 So. Grand 
M. R. Kneifi. 


Y.; Pub. Dir., Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Walter J. Holmes. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y,; Pres., H. R. Burbank, 

Chamber of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 39-01 


Main St., Flushing, N, Y.; Exec. Sec., Haynes Tre- 
bor. : 


ree ere 
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Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
cee gs. 65 eet ie New York 5, N. ¥.; Exec. 
av. 


Chamber of Bk teat ac Staten Island (1895), 
130 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.; 750; Exec. 


Sec., Art O. Hedquist. 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
American <tRBT) 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. ¥.; 400; Exec. Sec., Mario F. "Hutton. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. (1912), 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 3,100 organi- 
zation members 21,000 business ponbete Exec. 
Vice ae Arch N. Booth. 

Cham of, Commerce, Uptown (1896), 271 
West. Toth St., New. York, N. Y. 

Charities Aid Association, State (1872), 105 
East 22d St., New York-10, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Harry S. Mustard, M.D. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(1878), Colonnade Bldg., Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Chemical Engineers, American Institute of 
(1908), 120 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
10,876; Office Manager, S$. M. Sheerin. 

i Chemical Society, American Hated 1155 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 64,000; 
Exec. Sec., * Alden H. Emery. 

Chemical Warfare Service Veterans Association 
(Sept. 22, 1937), RFD 4, Box 425A, Kingston, 
IND ae. 800; Sec. “Treas., George W. Nichols. 

Chemists, American Institute of (1923) 60 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 2,600; Sec., Dr. Lloyd 
Van Doren. 

Chesapeake Bay Fishing Fair Association (1936), 
Préston, Md.; 1,360; Sec., Max Chambers. 

Chicago esata of Commerce and Industry 
(1904), 1 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Chicago Crime Commission (1919), 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill; Operating Dir., 
Virgil W. Peterson. 

Chicago Stock Exchange (see Midwest Stock 
Exchange). 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 1824, 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Pres., 
John Nuveen; Exec. Dir., Alton M. Motter. 

Child Conservation League of America (1914), 
173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; general 
secretary. ; 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. 
Sec., Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand. 

Child Study Ass’n of America (1888), 132 East 
74th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Dir., Mrs. Mildred 
B. Beck. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 24 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 260 member 
agencies; Exec. Dir., Spencer H. Crookes. 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Society (April 5, 1895), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. Cc. 12, 000; Chief Clerk, Bus. Staff, 


Children’s Aid Society (1853), 105 East 22d St., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck, 

Children’s Book Council (1945), 50 West 53d 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Sybil 
V. Jacobsen. 

China Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 400; Exec:..Sec., Mrs. 
Frank L. Hough. 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, National (1938), 
P. O. Box 1806, Salt Lake City 10, Utah; 5,295; 
Bxec. Sec,, Robert S. Hartman. 


Chinese Women’s Ass’n (1932), 309 Fifth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y.; 360; Sec., Miss Marie Chu. 
Chiropodists, National Ass’n of (1912), 3500 
14th St., N.W., Washington 10, D., C.; 5,753; 


Sec., Dr. Wm. J. Stickel 

Chiropractors Association, International (1926), 
838 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 4,100; Bus. Man., 
Kenneth Gingerich. 

Chiropractic Association, National (1930), Na- 
pone Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 7,857; Sec., Dr. 

ees Rogers, 

Pies Equity Association (1919), 701 Seventh 
mee New York 19, N. Y.; 4,800; Exec. Sec., Ben 
rving. 

Christian Churches, American Council of (1950), 
15° Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Wm. 
Harllee Bordeaux. 

Christian Education and Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, World Council of (1889), 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; 40,000,000; Sec., Forrest L: 
Knapp. 

Christian Endeavor, Int’l Society of (Feb. 2, 
1881), 1201 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio; Gen. 
Sec., Gene Stone. 

Christian Higher Education, Commission on 
(1934), 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Church Peace Union (1914), i70 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Dr. Henry A 
Atkinson. 

Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., National 
Council of (Nov. 29, 1950), 297 Fourth “Ave., New 
York 10, N. ¥.; 31,000,000 members, in 29 constit- 


; Public 


Ee, Nai (ae, fe 


i Ogi eoia dene 


Sec, D D awit ons eee 7 
ec., Dr. 
Circus Clown of America (1947), Box 606 
Pe eee re eiee ta Galil Cen, Wiaeee 
V._ Kelly. 

Circus Fans Ass’n 


of America (1926) 
, Hartford 6, Conn.; Sec.~ 


Circus Saints & Sinners Club of America, Dex- 
Ten of ee. 192 Front St., New 
York (i, ON. ™?. 850; Exec. Sec., Herbert E. 


Cc Street Parades, Society for the Perpe- 
pv ay of oe Box 181, South Omaha, Nebr.; 
ay 


See “ Budget Commission (1932), 51 bbe 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; » Daniel L 
|. Kurshan. 

City a = a _York (1892), 45 = Ave., 

New York 1 Office Sec., W. Bi 

+ Manag ers “Aasceiati on, ie Ed a (1914), 
1313 Kast é0th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,452; Exec, 
Dir., Clarence E. Ridley. 

Civic Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n of (1930), 
Rm. 3112, 116 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; 
Nat’l Pres., James N. Maclean 

Civil eers, American Society of (1852), 33 
be 39th rn New York 18, N. Y.; 32,000; Sec. 


Civil “Liberties Union, American (1920), 170 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 17,000; Mem- 
bership Sec., Jeffrey E. Fuller 

Civil Service League, National (1881), 120 East 
29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Dir,, 
James R. Watson. 

Civitan International (Apr. 15, 1920), 1523-28 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; 15,000; Sec., 
Rudolph T. Hubbard. 

Clearing House Association, N. Y. (Oct. 4, thSS) 


71 Allen- 
eas., Gil 


77 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y.; Man., 
Russell Clark. 

Coast Guard League Soogte 1300 E,St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; 15,000; Exec. Dir., An- 
thony J. Caliendo. 

Cocoa Exchange, N. Y. (May 21, 1925), 82 


Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Robert Cross. 
N. ¥. (1882), ate 
, New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., A. D 


College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
425 West.117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Dir., 
Frank H. Bowles. 

College Fraternities and Societies, Nat’l Confer- 
ence on (1941), 85 Dean Rd., Brookline, Mass.; Sec. 
Mrs. E. Granville Crabtree. 

College Public Relations Association, American 
(1917), 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Exec. Sec., Marvin W, Topping. 

College Unions, Association of (1919), Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell-Univ., Ithaca, N. ¥.; Sec., 
Edgar A. whiti ng. 

Colleges, Association of American (1915), 726 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Guy E. Snavely. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Association of 
(1934), Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N. C.; 
201 member institutions; Pres., Dr. L. S. Cozart. 

Collegiate ~ Athletic Association, National (Dec. 
29, 1906), 225 LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill.; 305 
schools; ’Sec., K. L. Wilson. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Ass’n 
of (1916), 101. No. Skinker Road, St. Louis 5, 
Mo.; 70; Exec. Sec., C. E. Gilliland, Jr. 

Colonial Dames of America, National Society of 
the (April 8, 1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Q St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,600; Sec., Mrs. 
John C. Engelhard. 

Colonial: Dames of America, New York Society, 
(1890), 421 East 61st St., New York 21, N. 
Exec. Sec., Ellen J, Whaien. 

Céloaial Aa Society of, General Society 
(1893), P. Box 396, Rosemont, Pa.; 3,710; seo. 
Gen., Branton H. Henderson. 

Commerce & Industry Ass’n of N. ¥. (1897 as 
Merchants Ass’n of N. Y.); 233 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres. -+ Thomas J. Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Tll.; 4,200; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, United (Jan. 
16, 1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio; 
165, 554; Sec., A. W. Franklin, 

Committee to Proclaim Liberty (May, 1951), 1521 
Wilshire Blyd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. coordinator 
for Committee, James C. Ingebretsen. 

Community Chests _and Councils of Ameri 
Cpa 155 Bast 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. ey 

ommunity Councils of the City of New Yor! 
(1917), 111 Broadway, New York 6: ‘ 


| fice for Soa Condition of the P 1843 
ion sak 
Charity 88 


5 (1918), 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 


Society (1939; form. N. &: 
tion Soc. of N. Y¥., 1882); 105 
Bast. 224, Bt. - New York 10, N. Y.: Gen. ‘Dir, 


Davies. 
Companions of the Forest of Pig eet als 
1885), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, Y¥.; 350,0 
Compensation Insurance. Rating "Board (see. ee 
surance Rating oo rae goat Be iat 


Aut and Publishers, 
Society of (ASCAP) ee 13, 1941), 575 Madison 
Ave.,, New York 22, bs 2, 188 writer-members 
and “400 publisher Eanes: Sec., Paul Cunning- 


Concrete Institute, American (1905), 18263 West 
MeNichols Rd. Detroit 19, Mich. 
Conf. America (1942), 1236 


edera Unions 
No. 43d St., Milwaukee 8, Wis.; 100,000; Pres., 
Arthur Sorensen. 

Conference of. Hh esa on Uniform State 
Laws (see Uniform State Law: 

Congregational esurietion, Raieetones (1854), 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mas. 

Congress’ of Industrial Organtkasions (1935), 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6, 000, 
000; Pres., Philip Murray. Sec., James B. Car 

Constitutional P educational Leagan’ (1919), "33 
Madison Ave., New York 17 ¥. 

Consult; ‘Chemists & Chemical” Engineers, 
Association of (1928), Rm. 82, 50 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N. 

Contract Bridge Longue American (1927), 33 
West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y.; 26,000; Pub. 
kere Dir. George W. Beynon. 

mtractors America, Associated General 
(gis). oe Blas 1329 E St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 4 C.; Man. Dir., Herbert E. Foreman. 

Sencuniogs Institute of America (1931), 1 East 

42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Mitchell. 

Co-operative Club International’ (1912), 207 
Hotel President, Kansas-City 6, Mo; Exec. Sec., 
Richard C. Murray. 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (1922), 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,800,000; Exec. Sec., 
Jerry Voorhis. 

Cosmopolitan International (1922), Suite 603-4 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln 8, Neb.; 3,600; Sec., Dwight 
J, Merriam. 

Cost Accountants, Netonal Ass’n of (1919); 505 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 28,330; Sec., Arthur 
B. Gunnarson 

Cotton Council of America, National (Noy. 22, 
1938), P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; Sec., Wm. 
Rhea Blake. 

Cotton Exchange, New York (Aug. 15, 1870), 
60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; John J. Scanlan. 

Cotton Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1854), 
80 Federal St.,, Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., William F. 
Sullivan. 

Credit & Financial Management Association, 
New York (1895), 71 West 23d St,, New York 10, 
N. Y.; 3,391; Exec. Vice-Pres., 

Credit Men, National Ass’n of (1896), 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Henry H. 
Heimann. 

Credit Men’s Association, aay York (1895), 71 
West 23d St., New York 10, Ye 

Credit Union National Asin (1934), 1617 Sher- 
ee Ave., Madison 4, Wis.; Man, Dir., Thomas W. 
Doig. 

Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1933), 
245 Morris Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J.; Pres., Gus- 
tave R. Steffens. 

Crime Prevention Bureau, National (1930), Call 
St., North Billerica,’Mass.; Nat’l Dir., Walter V. 
Dapontes. 

Crippled Children and Adults, National Society 
for (1921), 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 
Sec., Lawrence J. Linck. 

Curb Exchange, N. Y. (Mar. 16, 1911), 86 Trinity 
Place, New Yor's 6, N. Y.; 492 regular, 298 associ- 
ates; Dir., Public Relations, John Sheehan. 

Customs. Brokers and Forwarders Ass'n of 
America (Mar. 22, 1897), 8-10 Bridge St., New 
York 4, N. Y.; 395. Exec. Sec., John F. Budd. 


ES el 


Dairy Science Association, American (July 17, 
1906), Ohio State Un., Columbus 10, Ohio; 2,000; 
Sec.,.P. R. , Ellsworth. ‘% ee 

Dairymen’s eague ssoc ation 

Thi 26,175; 
Sec., Morelle Cheney. 
Ge tcticdith College Club oe biictis York (1925), 37 
East 39th St., New York 16, Me 

Daughters ‘of, America tats E, Main St., ‘Co- 

lumbus 9, Ohio; 132,000; Sec... Mrs. Susie Woods. 
Daughters of the American Colonists, National 

Seciety (1921), 51 So. 18th St., Richmond, Ind; 

6,500;-Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Jerome Powers . 

Daughters of the American Revolution, National 
Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 169, 265; Corr. Sec., Gen., Hazel 
F. Sehéermerhorn. 


Cooperative 


‘United Swed -seencliucns and Societies 


Mortimer J. Davis.’ 


Daughters of the British ire in bas U.S.A, 
ened 2768 ween Ave., Jacksonville 5 

ughters the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 

208. panna Road, Wilton, Conn,; 300; Sec. Se 
ee wer ' ae 
ant Colonial Wars, National Society 
cons 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Tl.; 1,785; 

., Mrs. Charles R. Curtiss. 3 

of the ublic, 


qughters of the Defenders Rep’ 
U. ae A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 

32, N. Y.; Press. Gen.,.Amanda Shaw Hirsch. 
(Defenders Memorial rome, north of Grant's 
Tomb, was dedicated Oct. 20, 1946, and presented 
to the City of New York by ihe Datighters of the 
Defenders of the Republic. The location is the 
site of a battle fought during the Te sO eomdae 
War, then known as Harlem Heights. Patriotic. 
services are held each year on May 30th and 
November i1th.) 

Daughters of 1812, U. S., National Society 
EHD) 1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
C.; Pres. Gen., Mrs. Frederick B. Ingram. 
Rewer of Founders & Patriots of America, 
Nat'l Society (1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington & D. C.; 2,204; Nat: Corr. Sec., Mts. 

Harry K. Devlin. 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle (May 
17, 1897), 375 Whitney Ave., Rew Haven 11, 
Conn.; 100,000; Nat’l Sec., Mar; Riley. 

Daughters of the King ages), Rm 1205 Me- 
tropolis Bldg.; 31 Union Square West, New York 
3, N. Y.; 5,000 senior, 500 junior; Office sec., 
Alice K.’ Rennie. 

Daughters of Ohio in New a (1901), 420 
West 206th St., New York 34, N. ¥.; Corr. Sec., 
Mrs. R. W. Ship ley 

Daughters of Tne “Republic of Texas (Nov. 

234 W. Mistletoe Ave:, San Antonio 12 
.; 1,500; Pres., Mrs. Henry R. Woftord, Sr. 

Daughters of the Revolution (1891), Ba 461, 
55 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; secretary. 

Daughters of the Union 1861-1865, oNatioual 
Society (Jan. 12, 1912) ae Statler, Seventh 
Ave. at 334 8t., New York 1, ; Sec., Margaret 
2 Pie! 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865 (May 20, 1885), 1745 K St., N.W., 
ee. ia 6, D. G.; 28,500; Sec.-Treas., Grace 
‘ur 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865, Department of Dlincis (May 3, 1895), 
209 W. Vine St., Champaign, Ill. 

Deaf, American Schools for the, Conference of 
Executives of (1867), c/o American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford,, Conn.; Sec., Edmund 
Boatner. - 

Deaf and the Blind, Florida School for (1885); 
Pres., Dr. C. J. Settles, St. Augustine; Fla. 

Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the 
(1850), Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Deaf, National Ass’n of the (1890), 112 W. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Pres., Byron B. Burnes. 

Deaf, Volta Speech’ Ass’n for the (1890), 1537 
35th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; 3,800; 

Josephine B. Timberlake, 
America. by, Aiding Anti-Communist 
China, Committee to (1949), Rm. 843, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y? 


- Defense Society, American (1915), 225 er 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C, 
Penfield. 


Defense League of America, National oe 
1811 19th St., Relat Washington 9, D. C.; 10,000; 
Pres., John M. DeW. Kyle, II. 

DeMolay, Order of, Grand Council (1919), 201 
E. Armour Blyd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 2,000,000; 
Founder and Sec. Gen., Frank S. Land. 

Dental Association, American (1859), 222 Hast 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 76,732; See., Dr. 
Harold Hillenbrand.- 

Descendants of the Colonial Clergy; Society of 
the (Feb. 4, 1933), Box 182, Lancaster, Mass.; 
Historian Gen., Rev. Frederick Lewis Weis. 

Dialect Society, American (1889), Woman’s Col- 
lege of Univ. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C.; 553; 
Sec., George P. Wilson. 

Diaper Services, National fnstitute of (1940), 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. 
Ruth Perry Schaumann. 

Dietetic Association, American (1917), 620 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tll.; 9,100; Exec. Sec., 
Ruth M. Yakel. 

Disabled- American Veterans (1920), 1423. &. 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 158,000; Nat’! 
Adjt., Vivian Davis Corbly. 

Downtown Athletic Club of i Y. City (1930), 
19 West St., New York 4, N. 

Druids, United Ancient Rae of, (London, 1781; 
U. S., 1832), 19 So, Harrison St., Newark, Ohio; 
Sec., Joseph D. Wieber. 

Dry Goods Association, Greater N. Y. Retail 
Furnishings and (1935), 152 West 42d St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; 950; Exec. Sec., Leon Grizer, 


Dry Goods Association, MW Riount oe agit), 
ee’ Make ‘sist St. yes etree iiehe id, Ne 7,000; 
Gen. J, Gordon Daki 
D: ag ‘Wholesale (1928), 40 Worth 
eerkar York 13, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., Henry 
tter 
Ducks Unlimited eee — Bai 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, 0,000; Dir., Public 
Relations, Wendell A. Myris, 
Duodecimal Society of America (1944), 20 Carl- 
ton Et. Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec., Ralph H. 


Dutch arent Club (1905), 60 East 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Treas., John T. McGovern. 


=p 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of, Grand Aerie (Feb. 
6, 1898), 1203 Locust St., sarees City 6, Mo.; 
1,000,000; Gr. Sec., John A. I. 

Eastern Industrial averiiiers (see Industrial 
Advertisers, Eastern). 

Bastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter 
eee), Masonic Temple, rae & New York Ave., 

W., Washington 9, D. 

Se ronometric Society (1930), “1126 East 59th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Adm. Sec., Helen Docekal. 

Economic Association, American (1885), North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill.; 7,100 plus 2,455 
subscribers; Sec., Prof. James W. Bell. 

Economic Council, ae gre (1930), Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, Y.;. Sec., Sibylla Schilling. 

Edison Electric iinatitnis (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Man. Dir., H. S. 
Bennion. 

Edison Pioneers US 40 West 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; Sec., E. C. Ree 

Editorial Association, National (1885), 222 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago’l, Ill.; Sec., Don Eck. 

Education, American Gouncil on (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, Dae: 
Pres., Arthur S. Adams. 

Education Association, National al a 
16th St., as Washington 6, D. C.; 459-54 
Sec., Willard EK, Givens, 

Education, Institute of International (1919), 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Education and Publication, Board of, Northern 
Baptist Preotion (1912), 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. 

Education, Institute of International (1919) 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Educational. Broadcasters, National (Nov. 7, 
1925), 2500 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y.; 
127 institutions; Pres., Seymour N. Siegel. 

Educational Press Ass’n of America (1895), 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Mrs, Mildred’ Fenner. 

Educational Research Association, American 
(1915), 1201 16th St., N.W., Risse tener 6, DD, .; 
Sec.-Treas., Frank 'W.. Hubbar 

Educational Testing Service 1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover, 

82nd. Division Association (1920), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Manuel 
Safferman. 

89th Infantry Division Society of World War IT 
1945, Camp 20 Grand, France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va. 

Electrical Railroaders Association Mer ae: Lacka- 
wanna Terminal, Hoboken, N. J.; 1,595; Sec., 


George B. Pier. 
Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
New York 18, N. Y.; 


(1884), 33 West 39th St., 
39,683; Sec., H,. H. Henline. 
Blectrical. Manufacturers Association, National 


(1926), 155 cm 44th St., New York 17, N., Y.; 
Man, Dir., J. Donald. 

Pidctsodhemical Society (1902), 235 West 102d 
St., New York 25, N. Y¥.; 2,000; Sec., Henry B. 


Linford. 

Electroplaters Society, American (1913), 473 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa.; 5,630; Exec. Sec., 
A, Kenneth Graham, 

Elks, B. & P. Order of (Feb. 16, 1868), 2750 
Lake Vies Ave., Chicago 14, I}l.; 1,050,000; Gr. 
Sec., J. E. Masters. ° 

Engine & Boat Manufacturers, National Ass’n 
of (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 


Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 
Engineering Education, American Society for 
(1893), Technological institute, Northwestern 


Univ., Evanston, Ill.; 7,000; Sec., A. B. Bronwell. 
Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. Arms. 
Engineering Trustees, United (1904), 29 West 
39th St,, New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John Huie. 
Engineers, American Association of (1915), 8 
So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,250; Sec., 
M. E. Mciver. 
English-Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920), 
19 East 54th: St., New York 22, N. Y.; 18,469; Gen. 
See.; Patricia: M.-Sullivan. , 


_ A = — 
ast goth 6 New York % D : c 

meee ss a io aE (1906) gs), 33 West 2a 
St, New | or’ a ‘; oh a 


West 16th Ste ew York 1, il, N25 ¥ Sec., G. 


Binical erican (May, 1876), 2 West 
64th St., New ee ork 23, N. ¥.; 5,000; Sec,, Cor- 
nelius Cochrane. 


Ethnological Society, American (1842), Colum- 

bia B Universtiy? New York 27, Nake 
Eugenics American (1923), 230 Park 

Ave., New York ‘V1, No ee 

Euthanasia Society of America (1938) me Paar 
57th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 700; Office 
tary, Mrs. Rol Robert Edwards. 

Evangelical Reformed Board of 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
Rev. Dobbs F. Ehlman 
Exchange Club, National (1911), 335 Superior 
St., Toledo 4, Ohio; 75,000; Sec., Herold A. Petit. 
Explorers Club 1905), 10 West 72d St., New 
York 23, N. Y.; 845; Sec., Col. Daniel D. Streeter. 


Px. ee 


Family Protection League of U.S.A. (1935), 4143" 
Corona, Calif.; Exec. Officer, Peter 


Family Service Ass’n of America Oe. a 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
ber agencies; Sec. ., Frank J. Hertel. 

Farm Bureau Federation, American (1920), 221 ° 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; and 261 Constitution 
Ave., N.W Washington 1, D. C.; 1,449,715 farm 
po ea 

Farmer Cooperatives, National Council of, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. ‘Sec. ny 


John H. Davis. 
National gS nas rd 


Sec., 


Federal Employees, 
Gent. Si; oe 1729 G St., N-W., Washin: 
93, Sec.-Treas., Gertrude M. MeNally, 

» eoliowaiin of Reconciliation (1915), 21 Audubon 
Ave., New York 32, N. Y.; 114, See. And 
Muste. 

Fencing Association, Intercollegiate (1896), 
Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa 
S. Bushnell. 

Fertilizer Association, National eh 616 In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 400; Sec., 
F. S. Lodge. 

Fifth Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York-1, N. Y.; 1,100; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 

Fine Arts Federation of New York (April 18, 
Beet 115 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.: 

Wolcott E. Andrews. 

‘Piipersinting: National Ass’n for Universal 
(1916), Call St., No. Billerica, Mass.; Nat'l Dir., 
Walter V. Dapontes, 

Fire Fighters, International Ass’n of (1918), 
207 A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington I> D. C.; 
ae Sec., G. M. Sweeney. 

ire Underwriters, National Board of (April 30, 
1866), 85 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Se com- 
panies; Gen. Man., Lewis A. Vincent. 

Firemen’s Ass’n of Greater New York, Uni- 
formed (1918), 63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
First Avenue Association (1926), Beekman Tower 

Bg} 


Hotel, 7 Mitchell Place, New York 17, 
2005 Sec., Stanley M. Rabadan. 

First Avenue Boys (May 20, 1925), 343 ©: 
55th St., New York 22, N Yu; 1,560; 3, Bast 
Bd. of Dir., Charles A. Harnett. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Wisconsin 
Conservation Dept., Madison 2, Wis.; 1,200; Sec., 


G. E. Sprecher. 
Flag Day Association, American (1898), P. ; 
Box 1121, Denver, Colo.; Pres., Verne Ss. penile: 
Fleet Reserve Association (Nov. 11, 1924), Rm. 
429 Investment Bldg. +» 1511 EK St., N.W,, Wash-- 
ington 5, D. 'C.; 33,000; Corr. Sec., Charles A 
McCarthy. : 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
ciety of American (1885), 600 So. Michigan Ave., 
Checae yes Tll.; 3,743; Exec. Sec. , Robert H. Roland. 
uorescent Lighting Association 1942 
West 42d St., New York, N. Y.; 150; seo. Beings 
F. Greene. rs 
Flushing Historical peo 1903), - 
ern Blyd., Flushing, N. ws SS ae 
Foot Health Council, ‘wncnesl (1925), 321 Uni 
St., Rockland, Mass.; Chmn., Dr. onaghs Lelyyeld. 
prootball, Writers Association of America (1941), 
is une es 
750; Sec., Bert McGrane. . Motes tee 
Foreign Missions, Board of (see Re 
nthe Ga ee ¢ formed Church 
Foreign Missions Conference of North Ameri 
(1893), .156 Fifth Ave., New, York 10, N. var 


So- 


secrétar. y. 2 


United Bide ea sesciohona oat Societies 


_ Foreign Association (1918), 22 East 38th 
Shae New York 16, N. ¥.; 11,806; 'Sec., John F. 


Association (Feb. 16, Wee ee 
Rockefeller laza, Rm. 609, New York 20, 
_ Gen. » M bird A. Carrie. 
: iety of America (1900), 825 Mills 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. .C.; 7,600; Exec, Sec., 


Henry Clepper. 
Forestry Association, American (Sept. 10, 1875), 
— A St., BAL Washington 6, D. C.; 20,000; 


r. 8. Frost. 
Forty Fight, The (March 1920, at Phila- 
delphia, 2) ae No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 


4, 
Forty Plus Club of mbes York ioe 220 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., William L. Brewster. 
42nd Street-Mid-Manhattan Atoodin tien ey 
1, 1919), 50 East 42d St., New York 17, N. 
Exec. Vice Pres., John E, Gannon. 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of 
(1896), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & ON Nassau Sts., 
ee. work<5; N.Y. 

4-H Clubs (1914), U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C.; 2,000,000; Sec., M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Cooperative Extension Service. 
(Pledge of the*Clubs: I pledge—My Head to clear 
t ng. My Heart to great Loyalty. My Hands 
to larger service. My Health to better living, for 
my club,.my community, and my country.) 

Franklin Institute, The (Feb. 25, 1824), 20th 
& Benjamin Franklin PEWE, Philadélphia Peed 1 
5,900; Sec., Dr. Henry Allen 

Free Sons of iene (i849). 287 West 93d St., 
New York 25, N. Y.; 10,463; Sec., air Ogust. 

French Alliances in’ the U. and Canada, 
ig fellas of (1902), 22 East. Got St., New York 
22, ; Sec. Gen., Raymond Lange. 

pre oe Chamber of Commerce Ps A ae U. 8. 
(1896),-'730 Fifth Ave., New Yor 

French Institute in the U. a asib. 0 East 
ee ibs New York 22, N. Y.; 1,100; Dir., Pierre 
2 

French Legion of Honor, American packers of 
the (1922), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 13, N. 
Sec., M. A. Downing. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784),. 535 Fifth Ave., yew. yee 1 Oy aa fea 
1,000; ‘Sec., Richard C, ‘Mur 

Friends General tanita tig00), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 18,859; Sec., Earle 
Edwards. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1932), 
National Arts Club; 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends of the Public Schools of America, (1937), 
oe Albee Bldg., 15th & G Sts., N. W., Washine- 
on 5, D. C. 

Friends Service Committee, American (1917), 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 
Lewis M. ‘Hoskins. 

Frozen Food Locker Association, National (1939), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Fruit. and Vegetable Distributors, National 
League of Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F Pe 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 1,027; Sec., John R 
Van Arnum. 

Future Farmers of America (1928), Office’ of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 330,000; Exec. 
Sec., W. Tenney. 


Sey pike 


Game Fish Association, International (1939), 
American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 24, N. Y.; Sec 
Miss Francesca LaMonte. 

Garden Club of America (1923), 15 East 58th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 9,500; Sec., Mrs. James 
Harrison. 

Gas Appliance ‘Manufacturers Association (1935), 
60 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 600 com- 
panies; Sec., H, "Leigh Whitelaw. 

Gas ‘Association, American (1919), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 6,788; Sec., Kurwin R. 


Boyes. 

Gem Society, American (1934), 3142 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeies 5, Calif.; 1,400; Exec. Dir., 
Alfred lL. Woodill. 

Gemological Institute of America (1931), 541 
S. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Dir., 
Robert M. Shipley. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
York (Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 Hast 58th St., 
York 22, N. Ys Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 

Genealogists, American Society of (1940), 4410 
Albermarle St., Washington 16, D. C.; Sec., 
Meredith B. Colket, Jr. 

Genealogy, Institute of American (1928), 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 1,500; Bxec. Dir, 
F. A. -Virkus. 

Genetic Association, American (1913), 1507 M 
St., -N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 3,806; Bus. Mgr., 
Mrs. B. C. Lake 


New 
New 


Geographers, Association of American (1904), 
Geography Branch, Office of Naval Research, 
Washington 25, D C.; 1,680; Sec., Louis O. Quam 

Geographie Society, National (4888), 1146 Six 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1, F 
Pres., Dr, Gilbert. Grosvenor; nag: Thomas W. 
McKnew; Inform. Service, John Hoopes. 

Geographical Society, American, *Ciaoa), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y¥.; 4,521; Presi, 
Dr. Richard U. Ligh t) Diz. Dr. George T. Kimble. 

Geography ‘Teachers, National Council of (1915), 
State University Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y¥.; 
Sec., Miss M, Melvina Svec 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 2,397; Sec,. Dr. H. 
R. Aldrich, 

German Press Club of Nee ia her Cee 22 No. 
William St., New York 8, Lore Funke. 

German Society of the Gliy of ere ¥. (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. ¥.; Mer., Albert 
Bossert. 

Gideons, International (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 16,000; Exec. Dir., 
W. W. Gothard. 

Girl Scout. Council of Greater New York (1940), 
133 East 62d St., New York 21, N. Y.; 52,512; Met. 
Dir., Miss Eleanor Edson. 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. = ae 12, 1912), 155 
East 44th St., New York cm Tee 587, 153; di- 
rector, public. relations. 

Gold Star mrorhers, paperiees pie 29, 1988); 
1507 M St. N.W., Washington, D ; 30, 000; 

Mrs. Martha Murphy. 

Golden Rule Foundation (Mar. 29, 1929), 60 Fast 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,300; Sec., Dr. 
Thomas S. Donohugh. 

Gold Association, U. S. Res 22; 1894), 40 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1, 448 clubs; Exec, 


‘\'See., Joseph C. Dey, Jr. 


Governmental Research Ceram (1914), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, ; Sec., Louis 
D. Brown. 

Governmental Research, Bureau of (1916), 810 
es Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., Loren B. 

er, 

Governors Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th: St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank Bane. 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 43 
Adams St., Jamestown, N. Y.; Nat'l Sec., Miss 
Cora E. Gillis. (Held its 83d and final-encampment 
in August, 1949, in Indianapolis; Ind. However, 
organization will exist until last member-passes 
away. In 1890, a peak membership of 408,489 was 
reached, (Theodore A. Penland, 101, last com- 
mander in chief, died Sept. 13, 1950.) Woman’s 
Relief Corps, National, the Auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic (July 26, 1883), 629 So. 7th 
aa Springfield, Ill.; 90,000; Pres., Mrs. Hula M. 

elson. 

Grand Jurors Association for the Eastern District” 
of N. Y., Federal (1927), 185 Montague St., Brook- 
lyn 2, 'N. Nt Sec., Byron D. Forster. 

Grand Jurors ‘Association, Queens County (1925), 
112-25 Queens Blyd., Forest Hills, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Stephen F. Schneider. 

Grand Jury Ass’n of New York County (1913), 
320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Frances V. Langan. 

Grand Jury Ass’n for the Southern District of 
N. Y¥., x oneral (1927), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
IN. eis F. B. Halliday. 

Grand Street Boys Association (April 9, 1920), 
106 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,800; Sec., 
Max Bernstein. 

Grandmothers Club of New York City, No. 1 
(Mar. 27, 1947), 300 Central Park West, New York 
24, N. Y¥.; Sec., Victoria B. Kramer. 

Grandmothers Clubs of America, National Fed- 
eration of (April 11, 1938), 507 West Center St., 
Medina, N. Y.; 8,000; Nat’l Pres., Bea Good. 

Graphic Arts, American Institute of (1914), 102 
East 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 1,317; Exec, Adm., 
Patricia Milliken. 

Gray Iron Founders Society (1928), 210 National 
City-E. 6th Bldg:, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 550 com- 
panies; Exec. Vice Pres., Raymond L, Collier. 

Green Mountain Horse Association (1926), Rm. 
503 Service Bldg., Rutland, Vt.; 800; See., Mrs. 
Margaret G. Gage. 

Greyhound Track Operators Association, Ameri- 
can (1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla.; 
Exec. Sec., Paul J. O’Connor. 

ey Club (1884), 47 East 60th St., New York 

4 Y.: Lib., George L. McKay. 

Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec.-Treas., Ed~ 
mund L. Kagy. 


Hee) § eee 
Hadassah (Women’s Zionist. Organization of 


sige (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
. ¥.; 300,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Jeannette N. Leibel. 


Phere tenpped, gh hme es the (1935), 244 West 
-, New Yor! Kis 

Hardware Association, National Retail (1901), 
333 No. Pednedivanis St., Indianapolis tyes pirs 

Hardware Association, N. ¥. Sta’ (1902), 
904 aa Big, eee 2, N. Y¥.; 1,020; Sece.- 
Treas., N. H. 

Harvard Club N. Y.\ City (Nov. 3, 1865), 27 
ee amas New York 18, N. 

enry e 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (1935), 2643 David- 
cu Pats , Bronx 68, N. Exec. Dir., Louis V. 

cc: 

Health Council, National en 1, 1921), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. ae organizations; 
Exec. Dir., Thomas D. Dublin 

Health Information Foundation (1949), 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth 
Williamson. 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
American Ass'n for (1937), 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.,; Washington 6, D. C.; 2,800; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas., Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

Hearing Society, American (1919), 817 Four- 
teenth St,, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Vice’ Pres., Harry P. Wareham. 

Heart Association, American (1924), 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. Dir,, Rome 
A, Betts; Inform. Dir., Ira Sherman. 

Heating and Vent ilating Engineers, American 
Society of (1895), 51 Madison Ave., Rm. 3000; 
New York 10, N. Y¥.; 8,120; Exec. Sec., A. V. 
Hutchinson. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American (July 


8, 1873), 7th floor, 34 West 6th St., Stanae 2; 
“aKe) 


Ihio; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Egelso 

Hebrew Educational Society. (1899), 564 Hopkin- 
son Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Dir., Dr. 
Alter F, Landesman, 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 


- (1884), 425 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., 


Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (1936), Helms Hall, 
Los Angeles 34, Calif.; Founder, Paul H. Helms; 
Man, Dir., W. R. Bill Schroeder. 

Heraldic Society, American (1950), 1799 Euclid 
Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif.; Dir., Raymond Wallace. 

Heritage Foundation, American (July 28, 1947), 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Bus. Megr., 
H. J. Vallely. 

Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of, and 
Ladies Auxiliary (May 4, 1836), 2724 Albemarle 
Road, Brooklyn 26, N. Y.; 54,119 men, 25,362 wom- 
en; Nat'l Sec., John F. Geoghan. 

Hi ighway Users Conference, National Coes: Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. ; 30 nat’l 
organizations; Dir., Arthur C: miter.” 

Historical Association, American (1884), Study 
®m, 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 
25, D. C.; 5,700; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Ford. 

Historical Association, New York State (Mar. 21 
1899), Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N, Y.; 1,577 
adult, 4,036 junior; Dir., Louis C. Jones. 

Historical Society, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville 93, Tenn.; Sec., 
Pollyanna Creekmore. 

Historical Society, Flushing (1903),.137-44 North: 
ern Blyd., Flushing, N. Y.; Sec., W. J. Salvesen, 

Historical Society of Missouri, State (1898), Low- 
ry St., Columbia, Mo.; 5,642; Lib., F, C. Shoemaker. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania (1824), 1300 
Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 2,000; Dir., R. N. 
Williams, 2nd. 

Holland relay of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Exec. Sec., 
Florence McAleer. 

Holy Name Society a ea the U. S.), 141 East 
65th St., New York 21, N. 

Home Economics Aneel dion American (1908), 
1600. Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 
19,520; Exec. Sec., Mildred Horton. 

Home Missions ‘Council of North America (see 
Churches, National Council of). 

Home and School Library Association (1938), 114 
Church St., Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Paul J. Hines. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St,, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mer., WwW. 
R. Huntsman, 

Horological Ass’n of America, United (1934), 1901 
E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo,; 2,600; Exec. Sec., 
Orville R, Hagans, 

Horological Institute of America (1921), P. O. 
Box 6068, Washington 12, D. C.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
Forrest E. Peters. 

Horological Schools, National Ass’n of (1946), 
1901 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 47 schools; 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans. 

Horse Show Ass’n of America, National (1883), 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N, Y.; Exec. Sec., 
George W. Brassil. 

Horseshoe Pitchers Ass’n of America, National 
(1921), Box 731, Crestline, Calif.; 3,000; Sec., 
Archie J. Gregson. 


Y.; 6,298; Sec.,./ R 


10,000; }- 


aaeaacie oS on nee 18 ia 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. 


ospital Fund of New York, United (1897 

ee ‘ast PAR ed York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. ” 
ins 

Hotel Association, American (1910), 221 est 

ey St., sl ere Re ie 6,500; Exec. 

s., Char es A. Horrw 

National (1931), 1025 Ver- 

ioe ea 5, D. C.; 4,000; 

me Vice Pres., 

tt : guenot Society of zmnerie (Apr. 12, 1883), 122 

Bast ath St., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Margaret 

A. Jackson. 

Human Betterment Ass’n of America (1943), 2 

East 103d St., New York 29, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 


Ir H. Armes. 
one As: American ( aS 135 Wash- 
Pres., Robert, 


sociation, 
ington Ave., Albany 10, N. Y.; 5,000; 
F. Sellar. 

Humanist Association, American (1931), 137 So. 
Walt! St., Yellow Springs, Ohio; Bus. Mer., Rob- 
ert Kelso. 

Hunts Racing Association, United —ee 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, oN. ¥.; #Ass’t rat Ws, 
Helen Eden. 


rte vid 


Ice Boat & Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (Dec. 
20, 1880), 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, N. J.; Rec. 
Sec., John N. Darling. 

Identification, International Ass’n for se ae 
N. Y. State Police, 546 Broadway, Albany 7, N. 
Sec.-Treas., William E. Kirwan. 

Mluminating Sees Se Society (1906), 1860 
arOnew ey. New York 23, N. ¥.; 7,303; Exec. Sec., 
A Hinckley. 

ihesteolane Eaeey of (1901), 128 East 63d St., 
New York 21, 

Imperial Geass "2 the Dragon (Sept. 1900, in 
Peking, China; commemorating China Relief "Ex- 
pedition); P. O. Box 1707, San Francisco 1, Calif.; 
600; Sec., Enoch R. L. Jones, Sr 

Indian Ass’n of pene (1924), 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N. Sec., Dolores Becker. 

Indian Rights Ancien (1882), 130 So. Juni- 
per St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 800; Gen. Sec., Law- 
rence E. Lindley 

Industrial Acero Eastern (1925), o/o won 
Richard Club, 1319 Locust St., Philadelphia 7 

Industrial Conference Board, Nee (1916), oi 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Clyde 
L. Rogers. 

Industrial Deniocracy, League for (1905), ae 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 3,000; 


Harry W. Laidler. 
industrial Designers, Society of (1944), 48 Bast 
49th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Philip 


McConnell. 
Industrial Editors, Int’l Council of (1941), ¢/o 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.; Pres., William 
R. Gerler. 
Industrial’ Furnace Manufacturers A eo 
(1929), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Sec., V. P. Gopcevic. 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America (1936), 
ene Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 
350 member companies; Man. Dir., C. Richard 
Walnee M.D 
Infantile Paralysis, National EC. for 
Manes a te a0 eee New York 5 z 
ocal chapters; Pres asil O’ Connor; Nee 
William FP: Sayer ne 3005. 9 
surance Rating Board, Compensation (1914 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y Gen. wan 
Henry D. Sayer; Sec.-Treas., Cures A. Dierauf. 
Insurance Society of New York (1901), 107 Wil- 
liam St., New York 38, N. Y.; 2,300; Sec., Franklin 
ees jate Conf 
ntercollegiate Conference (Feb, 8, 1896 
250 La Salle Hotel, Chicago 2, Tll.; 10 Whivonsitine 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
hig yc ae elena Paul Blommers. 
erfraternity Conference, Oe Mar. 
12°) Bras E. Washington st Tacleoanene ae 19) 
a member fraternities, "500,0 
Ge jrmens., John R. Keubler. oN mambatee 
nternational Institute, American Fede 
(1934), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Ye adhe 
fe ‘Assit, ene Wartenberg. 
ernational Institutes (see Feder d 
institutes). ( ederation of Int’l 
ernational Law, American Society of 19 
1422 F St., N.W., Washington 4. D- aes 300: 
Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. nS ee 
Investment Bankers Ass’n_ of America (1912) 


33 So. Clark Sti, Chic 
Stevenson 3d, ago 3, Ill; See.,” Rober 


os 


Trish. Historical Society (see Amer Trish His- 
torical me es ‘ ie y 
Iron and S$ ie Engineers, Assoc’ation of (19 ay 
ie Empive # Bidg., Pittsburgh’ 22, Pa.; 4,500; 
Iron and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
Flite Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 2,400; Sec., 35 
Ttalian Historical sacle oe America (1949), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 400; Founder & Exec. 
Dir., John N. La Corte. 
* Izaak Walton League of America (1922), 31 No. 


State St., chacago 2, Ill.; 560. chapters; Lib., Alice 


M. Schultz. 


eas ies 


Jewish Agricultural Society ee 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Man. Dir., Gabriel 
Davidson. 

Jewish Ass’n for Neighborhood Centers (1903), 
1391 Lexington Ave., New York 28,-N. Y.; 6,000: 
Exec. Dir., Irving Brods 


ky. 
Jewish Braille sihatitute of America (1931), 1846— 


Harrison Aye., New York 53, N. Y¥.; 5,000; "Exec. 
Vice-Pres., Leopold Dubov. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 21,000; Pub. Dir., Leo'J. 
Margolin. 

Jewish Community Centers (see Y.M.H.A.s and 
Jewish Community Centers, World Federation of) 

Be ie Federations and Welfare Funds, Council 

of (1932), 165 West 46th St., pes ches 19 oN. YX. 
260 member organizations; Exec. L. Lurie. 

Jewish Historical Society, Aitertena vi803), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.; Lib., Isidore Meyer. 

Jewish Institute of Religion Alumni seine. 
(1926), 40 West 68th St., New York 23, N. 

Jewis Philanthropies. of N. Y.,. F Peacation of 
(April 27, hy 71 West 47th St., New York 19, 
Sn Ss Sec., Harry Zeitz. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (1896), 50 
West 77th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 100,000; Nat’l 


Exec. Dir., Ben Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1913) ake” East 
32d St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Dir, S. D. 
Gershovitz, 


Jewish Women, National Council of (1893), 1 
West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 94,000; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein. 

Jockey Club (1894), 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. - 

Judicature Society to Promote the Efficient Ad- 
ministration of Justice, American (1913), 424 haa 
chins Hall, 621 So. State St., Ann Arbor,’ Mich.; 
11,200; Sec.-Treas., Glenn R. Winters. 

Judson Health Center (1921), 34 Bees St., New 
Wark 32, No 0Y.; Adm. Dir; Ellen E. Black, R.N. 

Junior Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 65, 000; Nat’l Exec. Dir., 
Rome E. Collin: 

Junior Americans of the United States (1936), 
225 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Vice 


Pres., Eli Gottleib. 

Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 50 Hast 
42d St., New York, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., John B. 
Heron. : 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. 8S. (Janv 21, 
1920), 4 West 2ist es ales Okla,; 150,000; Exec. 


Vice Pres., Robert D d. 

Junior Colleges, Amierionts Ass'n of (1920), Suite 

316. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
C.; Office’ Sec., Mildred English. 

Baas League of ‘the City of New York (1901), 
130 East 80th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 1,466; Sec., 
Mrs. J. Russell. Twiss. 

Junior Leagues of America, Association of the 
(1921), The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, N. Y.; 
Adm., Mrs. aa: J. Cornell. 


ESE PES 


Kindergarten Association, National (May 27, 
1909), 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Bessie Locke. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order 
of The (Jan. 13, 1886), 114 East 37th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; 65,000; Exec, Sec., Mrs. Frank G. Lopez. 

Kennel. Club, American (sept. 17,- 1884), 221 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. ; 303 clubs; Sec., 
Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kiwanis Imternational (Jan. 21, 1915), 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 200, 000; Sec., O. E. 
Peterson. 

Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), 45 Wall 
St., New Haven 7, N. Y.; 793,411; Sec., Joseph F. 
Lamb, P, O. Drawer 1670, New Haven “As Conn. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 6, 1872), 814 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia.30, Pa.; 20, 000; Séc., 
Fred W. Anton. 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 1054 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 300,000; Sup. 
Sec.; Melvin M. Ewen. 


aed 3 Spies _Ambolanons ab petty 


Knights of the Round Table, Loyal (M 1 
1922), 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, Calit.; “Seo. 
Lloyd L. Brown. 

Knights Templar State of New Yo Grand 
Commandery aa in Jerusalem), 30 HE. Market 

. ¥.; Gr. Rec, Walter A. Der 


St., Rhinebeck, N 
Lamater, 

Kosciuszko Zoadaron (1925), 14 Hast each St., 
New York 21, N. Pres., Sti ephen P. Mizw. 

Kraft Paper ‘Association (1933), 122 East ‘2d. St., 
New York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Dernell Every. 


e apa 


Lalor Foundation (Aug. 27, 1935), Lancaster 
Pike & Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del. s;Dixy; 
C. Lalor Burdick. 

Lambs, The (1875),. 130 West 44th St., New. York 
28, Ny a5 05395; Shepherd, Bert Lytell: Man., 
Louis Cline. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Ass’n of 
(1887), 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 54 colleges & universities; Exec. Sec., 
Russell I, Thackrey. 

Landscape Architects, American Society! of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; Corr. Sec., 
Bradford Williams. 

Language Association, International Auxiliary 
(1924), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Mrs, Mary Bray. 

Laryngoiogical, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American (1895), 708 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Rochester 7, N. Y.; 540; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart Nash. 
Association for Promotion of Study of 
, P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 3,600; 
Sec., Albert BE. Warsley. 

Lawn Bowling Association, American (July 27, 
1915), 35 Hughes Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y.; 6,5007 
Sec., Capt. Edw. E. Holden. 

Lawn Tennis Association, U. S. (May 21, 1881), 
120 Broadway, New_York 5, N. ¥.; 1,200 member 
clubs; Exec. Sec., Edwin S. Baker. 

Lawyers Association, N. ¥. County .(1908), 14 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 7,361; secretary. 

Laymen’s National Committee (1940), Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Lillian Clai- 
bourne. 

League for Industrial Democracy (see Industrial 
Democracy, League for) 

League of New York Theatres (1930), 234 West 
44th St., Ney York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James 
Fr. Reilly. 

Learned Societies, amerieas Council of (1919), 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir.; Charles EH. Odeg aard, 

Legal Aid Association, National (1923), 328 Main 
St. E., Rochester 4, N. Y.; Office Sec., Doris Lillich. 

Legal Aid pocket (1876), 11,Park Place, New 
Work joe Yn 

Legion of Peotnay: National (June 6, 1934), 453 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., 
Rev. Patrick J. Masterson. 

Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
Leprosy (American Leprosy Foundation) (1927), 1 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 30,000; Sec., 
H. L. Elias. 

Leprosy Missions, American (1906), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, Nw Y¥.; 80,000; Exec. Sec., 
Raymond P. Currier. 

Librarians, American Ass’m of Medical Record 
(1928), 22 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Library Association, American (Oct. 6, 1876), 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20,000; Sec., John 
Mackenzie Cory. 

Library Association, American Merchant Marine 
(May 27, 1921), 45 Broadway, New_York 6, N. ¥.; 
17,027; Sec., William P. Bollman, III. 

Library Foundation, American (1937), 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Dir., Houston 
Branch, 

Life Insurance Ass’n of America (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Pid 98 member 
companies; Sec., Rober’ B. Cran 

Life Insurance, Institite of (4939), 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 158 member companies; 
Sec., Douglas L. Dunbar. 

Life Office Management Ass’n Graduates, Society 
of (1943), 110 Hast 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Miss Mabel C, Huber, c/o North American 
Reassurance Co. 

Life Underwriters Ass’n of the City of N, Y. 
(1886), Hotel Statler, New York 1, N. Y.; 2,500; 
Exec..Man., Jack R. Manning, Office Man., Vie- 
toria J. Duley. 

Lions Clubs, The Int’! Ass’n of (June 7, 191%), 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4,° Ill.; 432,000; 
Dir. Gen., R. Roy Keaton. 

Lithographers National Association (1906), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York .17, N. Y. 

Long. Island Association (1926), Garden City 
Hotel, Garden City, L.I., N. Y.; 1,250; Man. Dir., 
Meade C. Dobson. ; 

Lumbermens Association, Middle Atlantic (Mar. 
22, 1892), 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 400 
firms; Sec.-Treas., Ray E. Latshaw. 


_So. Jefferson Ave., 


Luther 
lenberg Bldg., 
29,455: Exec. 

Lutheran ree 


1895), fe as 
228 8 spruce St » Bhiladelphia 
compre rig 
for lee (1942), 3553 
: realest (July 6, 1942) 
Lutheran Education Association July 
7400 West Augusta St., River Forest, i; Sec., 
Luther L.. Ruprecht. 
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Maccabees, The (1878), 5057 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich.; 290,000; Sec., Dis zat es a 
Magicians Guild of America i ‘arlton 
a e., Brooklyn 5, N. Y¥-; 150;, Sec., Justin F. Rat- 


 wagiclans, Society of American (1902), 93 Cen- 
tral St., Forestville, Conn.; 1,900; Nat'l Sec., 
Vynn Boyar. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; 1,450; Sec., Donald F. Hoffmeister. 

Manhattan Club (1865), 32 East 26th St., New 
York, N. Y.; 

Manufacturers Agents National Apaacintine 
ae a O. Box 428, Alhambra, Calif.; Sec., 

Schilling. 

te cainttacere, National Association of (1895), 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 16,500 mem- 
ber companies; Sec. . Noel Sargent. 

Marine Corps League (Aug. 4, 1937), Old State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge, La.; 28, "000; Nat'l Adijt., 
Theus J. MacQueen. 

Marine Underwriters, American Institute . of 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; 136 com- 
panies; Sec., Ernest G. Driver, 

Maritime “Ass’n. of the Port of N. ¥. (Feb. 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 500; 
Gen. Man., William F. Giesen, 7th floor. 

Masons, Supreme Council, 33 Degree Se 5, 
1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 377,- 
845; Sec., F. Elmer Raschig. 

Maso: ns, F. & A., Grand Lodge, State of New 
York (1181), Masonic Hall, 71 West 23d St. New 
York 10, N. Y.; 298,457; Gr. Sec., George R. Irving. 
(The lowa iitonts Library reports the total num- 
ber of Freemasons in the U. S., 3,646,757; in Cana- 
da, 225,082.) 

Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1922; 
ceased to function in 1951). 

Mathematical Ass’n of America.(1915), Univ. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N, Y.; 4,500; Sec.-Treas., 
Harry M. Gehman. 

Mathematical Society, apes (1888), 531 West 
116th at aS York 27, N. } 4,366; Office Sec., 
E. M. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1930), Sch. 
of Bus, Adm., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
1,240; Office Mer., B, Faye Trembley. 

Mayflower Descendants, General Society of 
(1897), Mayflower Society House, Plymouth, Mass.; 
7,600; Sec., Walter L. Glenney, 916 Madison Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Mayors, United States Conference of (1932), rel 


Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D, 4 
cities over 30,000 ‘pop.; Office Mgr., Martha Jane 
Lytle. 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 


(1880), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 34,- 
294; Sec., Clarence E. Davies. 

Medieaval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 1,200; 
Sec., Charles R, D. Miller. 

Medical Association, National (1895), 1108 Church 
St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 4,200; Sec., Dr. John T. 
Givens, 

Medical Library Association (1898), Library, 
Rush Medical College, se West Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 12, Ill.; 934; Sec., yoline Riechers. 

Medical Record Librari ms, American Ass’n of 
(1928), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill; 
Exec, Sec., Doris E. Gleason. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 Bed- 
ford Ave,, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,800; Dir., Charles 
F, McCarty, M.D. 

Medical Society of the State of mle York (1807), 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 22,740; Sec., 
W. P. Anderton, M.D. 

Medical Technologists, American Sonese of 
(1942), 71 East Front St., Red Bank, 
Exec. Councillor, C. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Technology, American Board of (1947), 
Box 215, Tallman, N. Y.; Sec., G. Vilardi. 

Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 
52 Gramercy Park, New York 10, N. Y.; 2,500; 
Pres., Elizabeth Waugh, M.D. 

Mental Deficiency, American Association on 
(June 6, 1876), P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Conn.; 
Dr: Neil A, Dayton, 


” ; 


Mental Hygiene, American 
1790 Broadway? New York 19, N 
Merchant Marine Conf: 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N 
Metal Statistics, oe me 


aoe = re mee of (1920), 50 
roadway, New Yor 
Metal 1 Tnstitute i933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. 

Meteorological Sicteiy, “American Gay 3 ees 4 
St., Boston 8 4,000; Exec. Sec., 


odist Church, N. ¥. City Society of the 
5 oe eee 7 ao ae New York 11, 
Y.; Bus com 
“Methodist H eipecal oP Society in the City ade Fis 
(1896), 150 Fifth 1 Ee zew York 11, 
James R. Joy, Rm 
Methodist Youth, Notional Conference of (1941), 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.; Office Sec., Helen 


Baggett. 
Midwest Stock hey , as Chicago Stock 
1949), 120 So. LaSalle 


Exchange; renamed Dec. 
ais Chicago 3, Ill.; 400; Sic. Carl E. Ogren. 
52 Sinstitubions: 


ilitary Colieges 
ae (1914), os 
Amian, LaSalle Military Academy Oakdale, N 

Military Engineers, Society + American (1920), 
808 Mills "pide, Washington 6, D. C.; 20,000; Bus. 
Man., Mary K. Lutz. 

Military Institute, American Geen: 1115-17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Robert 
Walker Davis. a 

Military Order of the Carabao (Nov., 1900, in 
Manila, P. I.), 927 17th St., N.W., wees 6, D.G. 

Military Order of the Cootie (1920), P. O. Box 
5934, Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; 26,000; Sup. Adit Vin- 
cent -C. Schaaf. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars (1804) 3927 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C.; 
secretary general. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
(Apr. 15, 1865), 1805 Pine St, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
1,800; Rec.in- -Chief, Kane S, Green. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7, 
1782, by Gen, George Washington; reactivated 
Sept. 21, 1932, by President Hoover and Chief of 
Staff General’ MacArthur), 179 W. Washington 


Blvd., Piece 2, Tll.; 950, 600. 
Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,000; Adit. 


Gen., Edwin 8. Bettelheim, Jr. 

Military Surgeons U. S., Association of (1891), 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington 
25, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Stuart E> Womeldorph. 

Mineralogical Societies, American Federation of 
(1947), 4139 South Van Ness, Los Angeles 37, 
Ca 10,000; Sec., Dorothy Craig. 

and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
eae (1871), 29 West oe St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 17,500; Sec., Edward H. Robie. 

Mining and Metallurgical Sooo = America 
(1908), 11 eerie New York 4, N. ¥.; 378; Sec 
Donald M. Liddell 

Ministerial Association, American (1944), P. O. 
Box 1252, York, Pa.; Sec., Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Aquatennial (1939), 529 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 10, 000; Dir. of Pub., 
Jerry’ Vessels. 


Minute Men i America (1917), 303 Fifth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y.; 5,000; Dir. Gen., Francis A. 
Adams. 
Missionary Association, 


posentnak 1 A 
aa aver oor 10, Nae f Se, coe 
issou ey Con ne (1907), Sheraton Ho- 
tel, 3701 Lindell *Bivd., St. Louis eM 8 institu- 
tions; Commissioner, Arthur 3. Hilers. 
Modern Language Ass’n of America an 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N, 6,515; 
Exec, Sec., Prof. William R. Parker. ; 
Modern Language Teachers Ass’n, National Fed- 
eration of (1916), George Washington Univ., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. See. Ta anee, Henry G, Doyle. 
ern en of America (see 
Amneniess Modern.) ‘ SRR Sie 
ontauk Club (1889), 25 Eighth Ave., Fes 
gp eae 2, a Afar William J. Kent, ookian 
oose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mpacek: r' 
tee: 086: Sup. Sec., George Eubank. ea apm 
organ Horse Club (1909), at) Bro; 
von N. Y.; 500; Sec., F. B. Hills. Be ete ee 
otion Picture Arts and Soleneae: Acad 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angele rv 
der A Bixee, {Di Margaret Herrick, 
otion Picture Ass’n of America (1922 8 
fog St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec. ae eae 


Motion Picture and revision. Enginee 
of (1916), 40 West 40th St. New tone is, i fied 
Office Mer., Sigmund M. Muskat, 

Motion Pictures, National Board of Review. of 


Gem, 31 Union S West, New York 3, N. ¥.; 
es us Operators, Nal National Ass'n of (1926) 
839 Seventeenth St., N Washington 6, D.-C.: 


700; Sec.-Mer., A. W. Koehler 
Be ee Ore eas rae Ae aan 
io St., cago mm) eS; 
yes Co aise! aa 
or Vehicle Administrators, Ameen Ass’n of 
83). 912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 


ris. 

Patikarnuis Association, American (1921), 106 

entra Columbus 8, Ohio; 78,000; Sec., E, 
m. 

Multiple Sclerosis porte: National (1946), 270 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 16,000; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Sylvia eae 

eos Art yeaa. (1892), 119 East 19th St., 
; Exec. Sec., Irene Walsh. 
Ae 


Municip al Engineers of the City of New York 
ete08), Gonineering Society Bldg., 29 West 39th 
New York 18, N. Y.; 446; Sec., Walter G. 
Bierce 
Municipal ig Se National (1894), 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
Willoughby. 

Mural Painters, National Society of (1893), 1063 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Pres., Jan Juta. 

Museums, American Ass’n of (1906), "c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25,.D. C.; Dir., L 
V._ Coleman. 

Music Conference, American (1947), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Vice Pres., Dr. 
John C. Kendel. 

Musie Council, oe (1940), 338 West 89th 
St., New York 24, N. Exec, Sec., Edwin Hughes. 

Music Educators National Conférence (1907), 64 

East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 23,000; Exec. 
Sec., C. V, Buttelman, 
Musicians of the U. S. & Canada, Federation of 
(1896), 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
é& 175 West Washington St. Chicago 2, tl.; 240, - 
000; Pres., James C. Petrillo. 
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National Conference of Christians & Jews (1928), 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 90,000; 
Office Mgr., Wanda M. Payne. 

National Grange (see Patfons of Husbandry) 

Native Sons of the Golden West, Grand Parlor 
(July 11, 1875), 414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif.; 30, 000; Gr. Sec., John F, Regan. 

Natural Resources Council of America (1946), 
709: Wire aia Washington 5, D. C.; 39 organ- 
izations; Sec. R. Gutermuth. 

Nature patil 4 Association, American (1919), 200 
Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; 5,000; ‘Sec., 
Dwight S. James. 

Naval Engineers, American Society of (1888), 605 
F St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 3,000; Sec. -Treas. 5 
J. E. Hamilton 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War (Feb 2, 1899), 1620 Fourth Ave., Zephyr- 
hills, Fla.; Rec, “in- Chief, Lt. Frank H. Gunsolus. 

Naval Order of the United States (1890), Fogg 
Museum, Harvard Uniy., Cambridge, Mass,; Séc., 
Stephen Luce. 

Naval Reserve Officers Association (1919), 1142 
No. Meridian St7, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Samuel Herrick, 

Navy Club of the U. S. of A. (1938), 406 City 
Hall Bldg., Rockford, Ill.; 25,000; Sec., K. A. Groff. 

Navy Day League, Theodore Roosevelt (Oct. 27, 
1922), 126 "pels 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Founder, Joscuh J. Bruno; Sec.; Louis V. Fucci. 

Navy League of the U. S. (1902), 820 Mills Bldg., 
17th & Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 6.D.2Cz 
10,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Collins. 

Navy Mothers’ Clubs of America (June 26, 1930), 
6450 S. E. Overland St., Portland 22, Ore.; 17,410; 
Nat'l Adjt., Mrs. Carrie E. Trahan. 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (July 28, 1879), 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C.; 10,330; 
Sec., Capt. B. M. Dobson, USN (Ret. 

Near East College Association (1927), 46 Cedar 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Robert S. Hardy. 

Needlework Guild of "America (1885), Rm. 605 
Wash. Sq. Bldg., Chestnut at 7th, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa.; 1,000,000; Sec., Mrs. Alma H. Desborough. 

Ni egroes, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for (1934), Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
cord, N. C.; Sec., L. B. Cosart, 

Negro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
dents of (1922), Kentucky State College, Frankfort, 
Ky.; Sec., R. B. Atwood. 

Negro Life and History, Association for the Study 
of (Sept. 9,.1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washing- 
tor 1, -D. -C.; 10,000; Dir., Rayford W, “Logan. 

New England Wistarie Genealogical Society (Mar 


- United Seateh--ihsdiciationd and Societios 


| sity Place, New York 3, N. 


‘Washington 6, D. C.; 


Pi erie be 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass; 


; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Florence Conant P owes. 
New ee La Council (1942), 25 
Bice tee Ciub “(1900), 274 Bast N 
New a Chi a ast Broadway, New 
York 2, N. Y.; Exec: Vice Pres,, George Freedman, 
New Farmers of America (1935) ee 2 eee 
cation, Washington 25, D. C.; 31,148; 
Sec., William N. Elam 
New York Board of! Trade (1872), 291 Broad 
New York 7, N. Y.; 1,600; Exec. Vice Pres., M. 
Griffith. 
New York Historical emt (1804), 170 Central 
ah West, New York 24, N. Y.; Dir., Re Waite 


News Phi hers Ass’n, White House Gea), 
c/o The te ie ag Press, 330 Star Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sec., William C. Allen, 

Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, As- 
ex ees of (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922), 
Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; Ass’t Sec., Alice 
Fox Pitts. 

Newspaper Guild, faeneas (1933), 99 Univer- 

; 25,000; Sec.-Treas., 

Ralph B. Novak. 


Newspaper Promotion a National 
(1930), P. O. Box 2673, Charleston, W. Va.; 281; 
Sec., Frank A, Knight. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, Amexione 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New sous 11) Noes 
715; Gen. Mgr., Cranston William 

Newspaper Women’s Club, ye (Marea 8, 1922), 
ee Biltmore, New York 1%, LY. Sec., Deborah 

orle 

Ninety-Nines, The (Nov. 2, 1929), International 
Women Pilots Organization), 1025 Connecticut Ave., 

1,200; Sec., Miss Jean Ross 
Howard. 


Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Ancient Arabic Or- 
der of the (Sept. 26, 1870), Imperial Council, 35 
E, Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 650,000; Imperial 
Rec., George M. Saunders. 

Noise Abatement Council, National (1940), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Sec., Wallace 
Waterfall. 

North American Wildlife Foundation (see Wild- 
life Foundation, North American) 

North Sea Mine Force Association (1942) 
Walnut Ave., Floral Park, L.I., N. Y¥.; 600; Set 
Jacob Kammer. 

North Shrewsbury Ice Boat & Yacht Club (see 
Ice Boat & Yacht Club) 

Numismatic Association, Ametican (1891), 1051 
No. Broadway, Wichita 5, Kan.; 8,000; Sec., Lewis 
M. Reagan. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 648; Sec., Sawyer 


Mosser. 

Nurses Association, American (1896), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 175,000; Exec. Sec., Hila 
Best, R.N 

Nursing Education, National League of (1893), 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 11,000; Exec. 
Dir., Julia M. Miller. 

Nut Growers Association, Northern (1910), 104 
Hort. Field Lab., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, DL; 
600; Sec., Joseph C. McDaniel. 
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Occupational Therapy Association, American 
(1917),, 33 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 3,500; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Wilma L, West. 

Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F., Sovereign Grand Lodge 
(April 26, 1819), 16 W. Chase St., Baltimore I, 
Md.; 1,530,000; Gr. Sec., E. G, Ludvigsen. 

Odd Fellows, Ind, Order, Grand Lodge State of 
New York (June 4, 1823), 31 Union Square West, 
New York 3, N. Y.; 14,536; Gr. Sec, Caw yce 

Office Management ‘Ass'n, National (1919), 132 


West Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 14,139; 
Sec., W. H. Evans, 
Ohio. oie ¥ New York (1885), 11 Elm St., 


Great Neck, ; 800; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Florence 
P. Rydell. 

Oid Guard of the City of New York (1826), 307 
West 91st St.,.New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., Maj. 
Walter M. Mohr. 

Olympic Association, United States (1921), as 
American Olympic Ass’n), Biltmore Hotel, New 
York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Optical Society of America (1916), Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass.; 1,950; 
Sec., Arthur C. Hardy. 

Optimist {uternational (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 40,000; Sec., Rus- 
sell. F. Meyer. 

Optometric Association, N. Y. State (1895), 5204- 
13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., B. G. 
Rosenkranz. 

Ordnance Association, American (Oct. 24, 1919, 
as Army Ordnance Ass’n), Mills Bldg., Washington 
§ D C:: 31 208; Sec... Florence’ G. Ferriter 


rn eo 


Organists, American Guild 1 5 
Sars tr 10,000; eC. 
A er. 

Oriental American Schools of meet 
Drawer 93A Yale Station, New Haven, 

us, Mgr., Gladys R. Walton. 

-ORT (see Women’s American ORT). 

Osteopathic Association, American (1897), 212 
East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 8,011; Exec. Sec., 


. BR. C. McCaughan. 
Sauidave attabes Ass’n of the City of N. ¥. 
1931), 139 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 


c., Miss a Aspray. 
verseas B) American Foundation for (1917), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y¥.; Ass’t Sec., 
Ruth E. Wilcox. 

Overseas Press Club of America (1939), 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y.; 725; Sec., Janice 
Griffiths. 

Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bldg., Hartford 
Conn.; 225,000. - 


sae eee 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of el 
1 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,200; Exec 
Vice Chmn., William L. Holland. 

Pan American Society of the United States 
(1912), 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; Sec., 
John J, Clisham. 

Pan American Union (Of the Organization of 
American States, April 14, aE eis St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 6, ; 21 American 
Republics; Sec. Gen., Alberto Fieeke: 

Paper and Pulp Association, ene (1878), 
122 Bast 42d St., New York 17, N. 

Paper Stationery & Tablet Miaiitastavesl Asso- 
ciation (1933), 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec, Sec., Edgar P. Eaton. 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of 
(Feb. 17, 1897), 600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
5, Tll.; 6,585,886; Dir. of Office, Ruth A. Bottomly. 

Parents- ‘Teachers, National Congress of Colored 
(1926), Masonic Temple Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 
30 No. La Salle St., gid 2, IW.; 1,200; Exec. 
Sec., Weldon B. Wad 

Paroles Association (see Probation and Parole 
Association), ~ 

Patriotic Society, American National (1931), 130 
W. Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., Herbert H. 
Vertrees, 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of the City 
of New York ee 43 1894), Rm. 404, 63 Park 
Row, New York.7, 

Patrons of Mashanday, National Grange (1867), 
744 Jackson Place, N.W.,, Washington 6, D, C,; 
850,000; Master, Herschel D, Newsom. 

Peace and Freedom, Women’s International 
League for (1951), 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.; Sec., Mrs, Mildred Scott Olmsted. 

Pen Women, National League of American (1897), 
814 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
3,800; Hdats. Sec., Harriet P. Culley. 

Pennsylvania Society (1899), 301 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Robert J. 
Spence, ¢ 

P,.E.0. Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869), Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa; 105,000; Sec.,, Miss Margaret L. Mohler. 

Petroleum Geologists, American Ass’n of (1917), 
624 So. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 3, Okla.; 8,000; 
Sec., J. P. D. Hull, Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 6,500; Sec., Lacey 
Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Association, American (1852), 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W,, Washington 7, 


ty 


D. C.; 24,000; Sec., Robert P. ‘Fischelis. 
Philatelic Society, American (Sept. 14, 1886), 
212 So. Allen St., State College, Pa.; 11,271; 


Exec. Sec., H. Clay Musser. 

Philippine- -Pacific War Veterans (Oct. 30 1941), 
4715 Washburn Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Nat’l Adit., Charles V. Stevens. 

Philological Association, American 
1869), Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York 
21,-N. Y.; Sec., Meriwether Stuart. 

Philosophical Association, American (1901), 
Anti6ch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Sec., 
George R. Geiger. 

Philosophical Society, American (1743), 104 
ea 5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Officer, 

L, P, Hisenhart. 

Ee dacenhers Ass’n of America (1880), Secor 
Hotel, 425 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio; 5,000; 
Exec. Megr., Harold E. Waltz. 

Photographic Society of America (1934), 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 8,971; Office 
Mer., Richard R. Koch. 

Photo-Lithographers, National we of (1933), 
317 West 45th St., New York 19, Y. 

Physical Education Association, ‘Gollege (1897), 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y.; 600: 
Sec., L. Carroll Adams. 


(July 29, 


ee - ay 


ce iar oe se AP 


soebysicians, yao: ne 


tela 
Sec, Goward Re oveland. 7 o ‘bat 


Sag Sige (1885), 
ae ie aoe SC, *Baltimor oT cist) seoretary. : 
sth St,, ‘New York 22, N. ¥.; 14,500; Dir., Pie 

A. n. 


Bar 

Physiotherapists, New York State of 
(Jan, 21 1926), 1422 jbineoln PL, ee 13, 
NN. '¥.35ee:, thur arom 


Piano Manufacturers Ass’n of America, National 
ae Hind Arch St., Philadelphia ae 'Pa.; Sec. 


har 
Pilgrim Society (1820) oe Hall, Court St., - 
Pigene aae ;, Sec rong. 


, New-York 17, N. Y¥.;. Office Sec., Miss 


Rushe>~ 
ot Club International (1921), 520 Persons 
Macon, Ga.; 294 Clubs, Pe ae _members; 


1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. 

Pipe Organ Pumpers, Guild of hi Seeeee (1926), 
315 Bast St., Three Rivers, Mich.; Grand Dia- 
pason, Chet ‘Shafer. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Yes 
Ass’t Dir., Pub. . Dept., Hope Sp ingarn 

Planning and Civic Association, Ane re (1935), 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, Ds 
2,500; Exec. Sec., Miss Harleen James 

Plastics Industry, ‘Society of ne (1937); 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 

Plattsburg, Society of (1933), 116 John St., New 
York 7, N. Y.; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean. 

Poetry Society of America (1910), 227 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 600; Sec., Gustay 
Davidson, 

Poetry Society of America, National (1946), 
P. O. Box 1425, Washington 13, D. C.; 8,500; 
Dir., Martin Steele. 

Polar Society, American (1934), c/o American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park West 
at 77th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 1,971; Sec., 
August Howard 

Polish National Alliance of the United States 
of North America (1880), 1520 West Division St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

Political Science Association, American (1903), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 5,367; Exec, Dir., Margaret Schroder. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
of (1889), 3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 
16,000; Exec. Sec., Anne Elderton. 

Poll Tax, National Committee to Abie the 
(1940), 127 B St., S.E., Washington 3, D. 

Polo Association of “America, Indoor; 950° Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 20 member clubs: 
Sec., Paul Miller. 

Polo Association, United States (1880), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 55 member clubs; 
Chmn,, Devereux Milburn, Jr. 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U.S. of A. 
(1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 7,738; 
Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Power Boat Association, American (1903), 700 
Canton Ave., Detroit 7, Mich.; 3,500; Sec., Carl 
Johnson, 

Power Engineers, National Ass’n of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Il.; 14,000; Pe FR. 
Thompson, Suite 1050. 

Power Squadrons, United States (1912), 
Palisades Ave., Englewood, N. J.; 14, 500; Office 
ba tie rite Brown, 

resbyterian Historical Society. (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 2 Bee Mer., 
Charles A. Anderson. (Library is open to public for 
neierence and research.) 

reservation and Encouragement of Barber Sho 
Quartet Singing in America (see Barber - Shop 
Quartet). 

Preservation of Free Enterprise, Nat’l Ass 
(1951), 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.: Uxee, 
es Zebulon Vance Woodward; 

ress otographers Ass’n of New York (1915), 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. 
uth S Brouy Y.; Exec. Sec. 

ess and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), P. & R. 
Bldg., 330 Clayton St., Montgomer 
age. ‘See, Chae Casmus. a fe Ala.; Biss 

evention of Blindness, National S: 
ae 1780 Broadway, New York 1a Mike ape 

oye ee Bes erankiin M. Foote, M.D. 

revention rime, Society fo m 
114 East 30th St., New York 18, N m the Oats), 

Prevention of Cruelty to Aiiaian American 


100 B, 


3 


4.7 ro Ue Pre 


———_ wy mePy 


. 1927), 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 


= _ United Sitees-deoethtions and aekiae css a 601 
Society for the (APE. i a At t 920 a St, “Racing Ass’n Service ¥ 
New ea ere Sei % aS ie Pres., 250 hs Ave,, New York 17, a ese 944, 


eman. 
fh cgehraaes ot aINW National Comped ade ew 
Sec., Frederick gets yak? 


ick J. Libby. 
Princeton oak (1899), 39 East oe St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 3,773; Mgr., Edw . Reman 
Prin Industry of America (185), 119 Fif- 
teenth St., bebe ny C.; 3,600 panies. 
Prison Association, Anorioait aisto): 138 East 
et New York 3, N. Y.; 1,000; Gen. Sec., E. 
. Cass. 
Prison Association of nee, York (1844), 135 East 
15th St.,.New York 3, N. 
Probation and Parnio” ‘Association, National 
Rie Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 


1862), 


Man. Dir., 


Sie ran 8 IS 
Laurel Duval. 

Professional Ball oid of America, Association 
of (Oct. 9, 1924; relief organization for all or- 
ganized professional baseball in America), 524 So. 
Spring St., Los Angeles-13, Calif.; Sec., 
Clark, Rms. 401-402. 

eo Scenes Baseball Leagues, National Ass’n 

of (1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 
50 leagues of 370 clubs; Pres., "George M. Trautman. 

Professional Engineers, National Society of 

(1934), 1121 15th St., Wa Washington 5, D. C.; 


24,000; Sec., Paul H. 

Professional Engineers, New York State Society 
of (1926), Baw eek Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17, 

Professional Ty caned's Clubs 
Clubs, Nat’l Federation of). 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (Oct. 6, 
1947), 2306 First Nat’l Tower, Akron 8, Ohio; 
330; Exec. Sec., Joseph B. Meier. 

Propaga tion of the Faith, Pontifical Society 


for the (May 3, 1822), 109. East 38th St., New York 
16, N ; 3,000,000; Nat’l Dir., Rt. Rey. Pulton 


J. Sheen. 

Propeller Club of the United States ey a 
Sec., Harold J. Harding. 

Protestant Council, Brooklyn Division of the 
(1829), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. ¥.; 5,000; 
Sec., Rey. Dr. J. Henry Carp enter. 

Protestant Council of the City of New hare (Oct. 
15, 1943), 71 West 23d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
Exec, Dir., Clifford W. Petitt. 

Protestant Council on Higher Education, Na- 
tional (1911;-in Novémber 1950 merged with Na- 
tional Council of Churches; 808 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Psychiatric Association, American (1844), 
Mental Health, National Ass’n for). 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, National (1944), 
Alfamont-R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; Sec., William 
F. Burke, Jr. 

Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1145 Vine 
oh Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir., Hereward Carring- 


Psychological Association, American (1892), 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5 C.; 
8, a Sec., Dr. Fillmore H. 
ic Decency, ‘ Society to Maintain (May 16, 
1873). 215 West 22d St., New York 11, N, Y. 
Public Education “Association (1895), 20 West 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.;_2,000; Sec., Mary 
M. Hoagland 

Public Health Association, American (Sept. 12, 
1872), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 12,500; 
Exec. Sec., Reginald M. Atwater, M.D. 

Public Health Federation (1917), 312 West 9th 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 94 organizations, 750 indi- 
yiduals; Exec. Sec., Bleecker Marquette. 

Public Health: Nursing, National Organization 
for (1912), % Park Aye., New York 16, N. Y.; 


(see Women’s 


(see 


Sanford. 


400 agencies, 9,000 individuals; Gen. Dir., Anna 
Fillmore, R.N. 
Public Housing gee National ia sae 


1015 Fifteenth St., Washington 5, D, 
Public Weifare Teceetatlon: American (1930), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 750 agencies, 
6,319 individuals; Dir., Fred K. Hoehler, 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Association 
(1915), 122 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
4,500; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 


—Q— 


Quota Club International (1919), 1200 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 7,500; Gen, Sec., 
Miss Gwladys W. Jones. 


cee ee 


Race Relations, American ret on (1944), 
4901 South Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 

Racial Equality, Congress of e948), 513 West 
166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Exec, Dir., 
George M. Houser. : 


r Connecticut Ave., 


Efaviug Assdclations Of the United States; Thor- 
oughbred ae), Suite 701, 400 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, 
Racing Socsihianksaen National Ass’n of State 
ae 5. ng Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; See., Mrs. 


. B. Smi 
Artists, American, Federation of (1937), 
re West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y.; 30,000; Sec., 

Frank Reel. ~ 

AnRadio Club (see Press and Radio Club). 

Radio Engineers, Institute of (1912), 1 Eos 
79th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 29,002; Exec. 
George W. Bailey. 

Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 La- 
Salle ee he -West Hartford 17, Conn.; ,000; 
Man. Sec., Arthur L. Budilong, 

Radio and Television Broadcasters, National 
Ass’n of (1922), 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; Sec., C. E. Arney, Jr. 

Radio’ and Television Directors Guild (1942), 
114 Sc 52d St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 650; Exec. 


Dir., N. H, Burnett. 
Radio Writers Guild of the Authors League of 
oo (1939), 6 East 39th St., New York 18, 


Railroads, Association of America (1934), Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 131 system 
lines; peace -Treas., G. M. Campbell. 

ilroad Veterans, New England Association of 
(1912), Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Railroad Veterans, United Associations of (1929), 
Sec., Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Westerleigh, 
Staten Island 14, N: Y. (B. & O. RR S. I. Lines). 

Railway Business Association (1908), First Na~- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago 11, Ill.; 460; Pres., 
P. Harvey Middleton. 2 

Railway Engineering Association, American 
(1899), 39 E,. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ml.; 
3,200; *Sec., N. D- Howard. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Association 
(Mar. 28, 1919), P. O. Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va; 
6,130; Sec., R. Allen Gibbons, 


1 Esiate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 
41st St., New York 17, N..Y.; 3,000; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Harold R. Bixler. é 

Recreation Association, National (1906), 316 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 13,000; Exec. 
Dir,, Joseph Pendergast. 

Cross, American’ National (May. 21, 


eo 
17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; 
37,421,400; Sec., ‘Harold’ W. Starr. 

Red Men, Improved Order of, Great Council of 
the U.S, (1834), 1521 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
30, Pa.; 200,000; Chief of Records, Herbert F. 
Stetser. \ ‘ 

Reformed Church in the U. 8., Board of Foreign 
Missions, (1838), 905 Schaff Bldg., 1505 Racé St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Sec., Dr. A. V. Casselman. 

Registry of Medical Assistants, American (1950), 
P. O. Box 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 2,855; See., Alice 
Silvonic. 

Refrigerati Engineers, American Society of 
(1904), 40 West 40th St., New York 18 N. Y,; 
5,600; Sec., M. C. Turpin. 


Regular Veterans Association (see Veterans 
Ass’n, Regular). 
Rehabilitation Association, National (1924), 


1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Relief of Widows and: Orphans (see Woman's 
Aid Society for). 


Religious Education, International Council of 
(1922), 206 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, TL; 
secretary. 


Republican Club, avetenal (1886), 
St., New York 18, 

Republican Tine. Committee for 
2211 Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; 
Lambert Fairchild. 

Research. Council, National (see Academy of 
Sciences, Nat’l, Nat’l Research Council). 

Research, Southern Council of (see Southern 
Council of Research). 

Reserve Officers Ass’n of theeU. S. (1922), 2517 
Washington 8, D. C.; 80,000; 
Exec. Dir.,-Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans 

Restaurant Association, National (1919), 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,500; Exec, Vice- 


54 West 40th 


(1937), 
Chmn., 


Pres., Frank J, Wiffler. 

Retail Credit Association, National (1912), 375 
Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 30,000; Gen. 
Mgr., L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Credit Institute of America (1942), 1627 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,478; Exec. 


Dir., William J. Cheyney. 

Retail Furnishings & Dry 
Greater New York (1935), 152 West 42d St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Retail Hardware Association, National (1901), 
333 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
20,900; Sec., Rivers Peterson. 

Retail Jewelers Association, American National 
(1906, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 11, Nie 
secretary. 


Goods Association, 


; sta 
- 117 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
John W 


Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Was ener ia 


(Mar 5, 
; Sec., 


A. Tr 
oe Association of: American 828), 
. Bodine. é 
Rifie aden of America, National. (1871), oi 
Exec. Dir., 


Maj. Gen. ason, 
Ret. 


Road Builders Association, see (1902), 
1319 F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. oe Aged 
Exec. Vice *pres., "Lt. Gen, Eugene Reybo 

Rocket Society, as (1930), 29 23. West 39th 
St, New York 18, N. 1,500; Sec., C. Slade. 

Rodeo Ass: Association, inbecnntitail “1939, as Rodeo 
Ass’n of America); 100 member shows; Pres., 
R, J. Hofmann, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Sec., E. N. 
Boylen, Pendleton, Ore 

Rodeo Cowboys Association (1945), 812 Denver 
cen Bldg., Denver 1, Colo.; 1,800; Man., Earl 

ndsey. 

Roleo Association, National (1926), 1403. Wis- 
consin Ave., Gladstone, Mich.; Sec., George 
Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n of America 
(1937), 5797 Woodward Ave., Detroit 31, Mich.; 
Sec., R. D. Martin. 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (see Women’s 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Ass’n 

Rose Society, American (Mar. 13, 1899), 1316 
eat ea Harrisbure, Pa.; 11,000;- "Sec.,, Dr. R. 

, Allen 

Rosicrucian Fraternity Met in Germany), 
“Beverly Hall,’~ Quakertown, 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (1915), ee rareh ica 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil 


Poole. 
Rosicrucians, Society of (1919), 321 West 101st 
aN Y.; Sec., Gladys E. De- 
low. 


St.. New York 25, N. 

Rotary International (Feb. 23, 1905), 35 East 
ee Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 347, ‘000; Sec., Philip 

ovejo: 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1900), Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43d St., New York 
1 Uy pa 4a ‘Sec.. Asa S, Bushnell. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council of the (June 
23, 1877), ue B, Station, A, Boston 18, Mass.; 
50,000; Sec., Hotchkiss. 

Russian Sethotox Clubs, Federated (1927), 120 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.; 5,300; Pub, Dir., Ladd 
I. Johnson, 


oS Gee 


Sabbath Alliance (see Woman's National Sab- 
bath Alliance). 

Safety Council, National (1913), 425 No. ete ad 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Tll.; 8,000; Sec., R. Lb, 
Forney, 

Safety Engineers, American Society of (1911), 
425 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 5,300; 
Sec., A. D. Caddell. 

St. Andrew's Society of the State of New York 
), 105 East 22d St., New, York 10, N. Y.; 
Robert Graham, 

St. David’s Society of the State of New York 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., 
John H, Jones. 

St. George’s Society of New York (1770), 15 
Moore St,, New-York 4, N. Y.; Almoner & Ass’t 
Sec., H, J. Mitchell, 

St. Nicholas Club (1875), 
New York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Archibald Douglas, Jr. 

Sales Executives Club of New York (41932), 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N,; Y.; 2,200; Sec., 
cre R. White, Suite 310. 

ales Executives, National (1936), Hotel Shelton, 
New York 17, N. Y.; 16,500; Sec., John Snow. 

Save the Children Federation (1932), 80 Bighth 
aia New York il, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John R. 

oris. 

Base khe- Redwoods League (1918), 114 Sansome 
St. San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Savings Banks; National Ass’ 2 2s Mutual (1920), 
60 East 42d St., New York 17, 

Savings and Loan Teagan (1943), 
907 Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C Man., 
Oscar R. Kreutz. 

Sayings and Loan League, United States (Apr. 
14, 1893), 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IL; 
3,829; Sec., Norman Strunk. 

School Garden Ass’n of New York -(1908), 121 
Bast 5ist St., New York 22, N. Y.; 9,500; Ass’t 
Bus, Megr., R. F. Button. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Ameri- 
can (1895), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau 
Sts., New York 5, N. Y. 

Science, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of (1848), 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


40 Hast 54th St., 


‘National 
18th & M Sts., N.W., 
604 associations; Exec. 


Pi ea 


25 South St. 
Raymond 8S. 


Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
Friend Noble. 


Grand Ave., Kansas 
ae. contributing members; Exec. 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
Morris. 


Serigrap! 
oe St., New York 19, Dir., 


dent, Kansas City 6, Mo.; 
ard C. Murray. 


East 39th St., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Pres., Charles ‘E. Rist. 


Order of (Noy. 11, 
Leo 2, N. 


Rm 
Shipbuilders Council ta seer ar (1921), 21 West 


Sec., Peter J. 
State (1876), 
N. 


"Rew, cae 4, Nis 
“Hall 
Seamen’s ‘Reload Sack ve American 


.¥.; Exec. Dir., i 


ited (1942), 39 Broadway. 
Seamen’s Service, gs ie ( meet am ? 


= York 6, N. Y. 
econda: 


School Principals, National Ass’n of 


ry 
asia), 1201 16th bes ee Washington 6, D. C.; 


000: Exec. Sec., Flicker 
Secretaries Lien ‘National (1942), 1005 


, Mo. 
Morristown, N. J.; 
Vice Pres., 


Ebeling: 
Semantics, in’ Society for General (1942), = 


Seeing Eye, The Galo)" 


W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Sec., Ji 
Taylor 


Seniors, National Society of (1946), 1710 G St., 
Lawrence S. 


ede (1939), 38 West 
Doris. Meltzer. 
ertoma ere atamke. “pi2), 207 Hotel Presi- 
9,000; Exec. Sec., Rich- 


75th Division Veterans Association (1945, in 


erigraph Society, 


France,. 7,000; Sec., Milton Willment, 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6, 


by ae 
Vith Division Association EEN at A sv 


S yice 


Shepherds of Bethlehem of North aS 
1896), 215 North Broadwae 
J.; 9,700; Sec., Charles E. Carr, 


St., New York 6, N. Y.; Cc. C. Knerr. 
Shipbuilding, National i rcdesation’ of eg oa 
(1943), 1809 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Shoe Retailers Association, National (1912), 
Shore and ach Preservation Siri: 
American (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, = 
Gannon. 
Shorthand Reporters Association, New bf 
614 Pall of Records, New York 7, 
Y.; 350; Sec., Samuel-.S. Sklarew. 
Shuffleboard Association, National (1931), ss 
Box 2342, St. Petersburg 1, Fla.; Pres., P. V: 


Gahan : 
Box “705, 180 


274 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Silurians, Society of the (1924), 
Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y 
Christie Bohnsack. 

Skeet Shooting Association, National (1946); 

9, Texas; 20,000; \Sec., 


Rt. 5, Box 595 HE, Dallas 
Coil, E. F, Sloan, 
Ski Ass’n of America, National (1904), Broad 
St., Barre, Mass.; 50, 000; Sec., Roger Langley. 
Ski Club of America (1948), 9 Central Park West, 
New York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Cy Panitch. : 
Ski Patrol System, National (1938), 315 Kittredge 
; Denver 1, Colo.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Ruth 


Small Business, American Association of (Feb. 
20, 1942), 431 Balter Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 

Small Business Men’s Association, National 
, 2834 Central St., Evanston, Ill.; 35}000; 
Sec., Margaret Robson. 

Soaring Society of America (1932), Box 71, El- 
mira, N. Y.; Sec., Paul A. Schweizer. 

Soccer Football Association of America, Inter- 
collegiate (1926), Un. of Mass., Amherst, Mass. 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 24,000; Exec. 
Dir., Dr. Charles Walter Clarke. 

Social Legislation Information Service (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D, C.; 
Sec., Mrs. Gertrude ‘Folks ‘Zimand. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N..Y.; Vice Pres., Paul 
Webbink. 

Social Sciences, National Institute of (1899, re- 
organized 1912), 271 Madison Ave., New York- 16, 
N .; Sec,, Rosina Hahn. 

Social Work, National Conference of (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 5,600; Exec. 
Sec., Joe R. Hoffer. 

Social Workers, American Ass’n of (1921), 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 12,500; Exec. 
Sec., Joseph P, Anderson. 

Society of the Cincinnati (May 10, 1783), 2118 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8 oa 
Sec. Gen., Col. J. F. Reynolds Scott. 


, . 
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United States—Associations and Societies 


c y, American New York 
Bee eeaicton & 84, Ne New wy ark. ay 2 Y.. 3,900: 


ce Sec., Miriam 

Soil Science Society as America ee 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis.; Exec. Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 

Sojourners, National (Feb. 28, 1918), 1608 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 14,22 21; Sec-Treas., 
Brig. Gen. Merritt B. Curtis, USMC Rtd. 

Soldiers, Sailors & armen's. oan (1909), 283 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, 

Sons of The American lecion ae 4, 1933), 
771 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society of the (Feb. 11, 1890), Sub-Treasury Bldg., 
15 Pine St., New York 5,'N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., 
Gardner Osborn. 

Sons of the American Revolution, National So- 
ciety of the saa 30, 1889), 1227 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C.: 20, 000; Exec. Sec., "Harold 
L. Putnam. . 

Sons of the American Revolution, New York 
a (June 7, 1918), Hotel Plaza, New York 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Law he ty a 
Richmond, Va.; 2,000; Adjt.-in-Chief, 2 
Mason, Jr. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, National Coun- 
= ae) Rm. 205, 13 No. 13th St., Philadelphia 
wha: 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, National 
Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 Peachtree St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. John L. Harper. 

Sons of Poland, Association of the (1903), 665 
Newark Ave.; Hider! City 6, N. J.; 18,000; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik, 

Sons of the Republic of Texas (1915), 1918 
ab fexdale St., Houston, Tex.; Sec., C.M. Red- 


eae of the Revolution, General Society of the 
(Feb, 22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; 10,000; Gen. Sec.,- Hoyt 
Garrod Post. 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of New York 
(Feb, 22, 1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; 1,800; Sec., V. Hall Emerson, 


Jr: 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
27172 So. Broad St., Trenton 10, N. J.; 12,000; 
Sec., Albert C. Lambert. 

Sons of Union Veterans, N. Y. eee (1884), 
2225 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 

Soroptimists Clubs, American Pekecation of 
(1921), 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
13,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 

Southern Conference (1921), The 
Charleston, S. C.; Sec., D. S. MacAllister. 

Southern Council of Research (1939), 126 So. 
Main St., Henderson, Tex.; Chmn., Garland R. 
Farmer. 

Southern Education Foundation (1937), 811 Sy 
press St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Exec. Dir., J. C 


Dixon, 
Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 3,300; Sec. -Treas., 


Mrs. Norma Huff. 

Southern Society, New York (1886), The Plaza, 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; 850; 
Sec., Harry L. Clinkscales. - 

Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Irma Keith. 

Spanish- -American War (see Naval and Military 
Order of). 

Spanish War Veterans, United (Apr. 18, 1904), 
40 G St., pee Washington 13, D. C.; 60,000; 
Adjt. Gen., E. Carle. 

Special Lipeatics Association (1909), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y¥.; 4,970; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Kathleen 3. Stebbins. 

Speech Asc’s of America (1915), State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City, Ia.; 6,000; Sec., -Orville Hitchcock. 

Spelelogical Society, National (1939), 1770 Co- 
lumbia Road, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000; 
Sec., Mrs. Ellen Moffett. 

Spelling Association, Simpler (1946, by merger 
of Spelling Reform Ass’n 1876, and Simplified 
Spelling Board i906), Lake Placid Club, N. Y.; 
Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Standards Association, American (1918), 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Man. Dir., G. F. 
Hussey, ‘Ir. 

State Budget Officers, National Ass’n of (1945), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Frank Bane. i 

State Founders Society of ee (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi 

State Governments, Council ‘of (1925), 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 27, Ill. 

State Parks, National Conference on (1921),-901 
Union. Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 500; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

State Universities, National Ass’n of (1895), 
Univ. of Miss., Oxford, Miss.; 60; Sec., Chan. 
J. D. Williams. 


Statistical Association, American (1839), 1108 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Samuel 


eiss 

Statistical Institute, Inter American Geey 12, 
oad) Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.; 

Sec. Gen., Halbert L. Dunn. 

Steamship es ge tie Society of America (1935), 
West Barrington, R. I.; 800; Sec., Edwin A. Patt. 

Steel Founders Society of America Gana) 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 164 member 
foundries; Sec., F. Kermit Donaldson. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), Suite 2003, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York, Y.; secretary. 

Stock Exchange, New York C1798), 11 Wall S re, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Student Association, U. S. National (1947), 304 
No. Park St., Madison 5, Wis.; 4 665,000 students; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Marion Andert 

Student’ Christian Council, United (1944), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, ve 

Student Councils, National ane of (1931) 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 
high schools; Dir., Student Activities, Gerald M. 
Van Pool. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Mis- 
Sions (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New Tore 10,“ Noxey 
Adm. Sec., Joseph J. McConnell, 

Sugar Brokers Association, National (Sept. 2, 
1903), 129 Front St., New York 5, N. Y¥.; 405; 
Exec. Sec., James Harrington, Rm. 808. 

Sunbathing Association, American (Feb, 18, 
1937), Sunshine Park, Mays Landing, N. J.; Exec, 
Dir., Norval E. Packwood. 

Sunday League (1933), 279 Highland Ave., New- 
ark 4, N. J.; 25,000; Gen. Sec., Robert S. Womer. 

Surgi ical ‘Associa ion, American (1880), Uni- 
vera Hospitals, Iowa City, Ia.; 350; Sec., N. A. 
Womack, M.D. 

Surveying and Mapping, American Congress of 
(1941), O. Box 470 Ben Franklin Sta., Wash- 
ington’ D. C.;-2;360; Exec. Sec., Walter S. Dix, 


es es 


Table Tennis Association, United States (1934), 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 3,500; See., 
Elmer F. Cinnater, 

Tall Clubs, American Affiliation of (For tall 
Leo of America), P. O. Box 2024, Pittsburgh 

, Pa; 

Tammany, Society of (or Columiiar Order) 
(1789), 233 Madison Ave., New York 1 Mie 

Tariff League, American (1885), 19 Swest 4ath 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., R. H. Anthony. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Charles 
F. Conlon. 

Tax Association, National (1907), P. O. Box 
1799, Sacramento 8, Calif.; Sec., Ronald Welch. 

Teachers Agencies, National Ass’n of —(1915), 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 14, 
N. Y.; Sec., H. S. Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Federation of (1916), 28 
East. Jackson Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill.; 52,000. Sec., 
Iryin R. Kuenzli. 

Teachers of English, National Council of (1911); 
211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 13,400; See.,. 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. 

Teachers of French, American Ass’n of (1927), 
Davidson Bldg., Davidsen, N. C.; 4,000; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American 
Ass’n of (1917), Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, 
Fla.; 3,100; Sec.-Treas., Graydon S. DeLand. 

Television Broadeasters (see Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, Nat’l Ass’n of). 

Television Directors Guild (see Radio and Tele- 
vision Directors Guild). 

Television Engineers (see Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, Society of). 

Temperance Federation of New York (1905, as 
Anti-Saloon League of N. Y.), 44 Howard St., 
Albany 7, N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. Wallace H. 
Marsh. 

Temperance League, National (Nov. 1950, by 
merger of. Temperance League of America, suc- 
cessor in 1948 to Anti-Saloon League of America 
1895, and Nat’l Temperance Movement), - 131 
Independence Ave. S.E., Washington 3, D. C., and 
1321 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Temperance and Tolerance Ass’n of America 
(1946), 612 Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr.; 50,214; Founder, Ida M. Thurber. 

Testing Materials, American Society for (1902), 
1916° Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 6,979; Sec., 
C. L. Warwick. 

Textiles, National Federation of (1872), 309 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Irene 
Blunt. 

Theatre and Academy, American National (by 
Act of Congress, July 5, 1935), ANTA Playhouse, 
245 West 52d°St., New York 19; N. Y.; Dir. of 
Board, Col. C. Lawton Campbell. F 

Theatre Wing, American (1939), 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Esther M 
Hawley. 


“Ass’n of peed 


er Theological Seminaries 
Theo, Sem., Evangeli 1 and Reformed 
ch, Lancaster, Pa; 108 ; Sec.,; Nevin C- 


"Theosophical cain (1875), P. O. Bin C, Pasa- 
dena 15, a cesta R. K. Van Xeon a8 
Phe Aanaleey America Ces 

- Box 270, No ceaten, i; ‘Nat'l Sec., Miss C sGoltne 


Tess. ; of (Oct. 24, 1890), 25 Noe Benen 
“Ther. Association, American Cones (1942), i? , Mass.; 22,000; Sec., Mrs. 


apy 
228 East 19th St., New York 3, N. 
. Thirty ‘Fourth Ol tkowa ” Association ‘Unitarian. Association, American (May a 1825), 
a Led 1 West 34th ane aad York 1, N. ¥.; 125; | 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Promotion Dir., 
Sec., N. Peter Edward Darling. 
esiivess postety (agai), Rutgers, oe ., New Unitarian Sunday School Society gap = 
Beacon St., Boston 8, 5 SeC:, Ernest 
United Hospital Fund of New York (see Hospi- 


Brunswick; N._J.; Sec., Walter Har 
Thoroughbred Club of America (1932), 5 Bast | Kuebler. 
tal Fund of N. Y.). 
United Nations, American Ass’n for the 


Short St., Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Gus Ow! 
Thoroughbred Racing Ass’ns of rae = Si, 1942), 
(1923, 
as League of Nations Ass’ rt eine a 1945), 45 East 
65th St., New York 21, > 37,000; Nat’l Dir., 


9295 Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. ¥ ; Exec. Sec., 
Clark M. Eichelberger. 


Spencer J. Drayton. 
t Committee, “National (1917), 121 Ww. 
Miss Helen 
United Nations League of Lawyers 08) 1612 
ig St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec.- Gen., 


Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec., 
ey 
ip Topper Club, Pittsburgh eee ore 2024, 
Milton Colvin. 
United Press Associations (June 22, bub be 


Bitebu h 30, Pa.; Sec., Jane L. Snyde: 
Title Association, American (1907), 3608 Guar- 

East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres , Hugh 

Baillie, See., Charles E. Campbell. 


Amoctstion Bie 160 
ae (1919), 25. Beacon 


dian Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 2,053; Exec. Vice 
Pres., James E. Sheridan. 


Toastmasters International (1932), 1104 West 8th Me 
ec., Ted United Service Organization (USO), (Feb. 4, 
a Asana Calif.; 25,000; Exec. Sec., Ted} | 9/5" 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; secretary. 


United States Olympic Association (see Olympic 
Association, U. S.). 

Universalist Youth Fellowship (1889), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Universities, Association of American (1900), 
State University, Iowa City, Ia.; 37 universities; 
Sec., Virgil M. Hancher. 

University Club (1865), FS West 54th St., New 
York 7, N. ¥.; 3,790; Ass’t Mgr., John A. Ryan 

University ‘Extension Association, National 
(1915), Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind.; 73 
universities; Sec., W. S. Bittner. 

University Professors, American Ass’n of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 40,626; Gen. Sec., Ralph B. Himstead. 

University Women, American Ass’n of (1882), 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 115,- 
000; Gen. Dir, Helen D. Bragdon. 

Urban League of Greater New York (1944), 202 
West 136th St., nee York: 30; PNexs; 2,000; 
Exec. Dir., Edward S. Lewis. 


Ppastmistress Clubs, International (1938), 6829 
Rita Ave., Huntington Park, Calif.; 6,000; 'pres., 
Virginia M. Stewart. 

‘bacco Merchants Ass’n of the 2a S. (1915), 
$41 Madison Ave,, New York 17 

Tool Engineers, American a cicay of C1052), 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21, Mich.; 18,000; 

Sec., Harry E. Conrad. 

Torch Clubs, International Ass’ e of (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, N. Y.; 3,650; Exec. 
Sec., Sherman G. Crayton. i 

Town Hall (1894, as League for Political Educa- 
tion), 113 West 43d St., New York 18, N. ¥. 

Track and Field ‘Association, Middle Atlantic 
(1912), Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Asa S. Bushnell. 

Traffic Club of New York (1906), moe Biltmore, 
333 Madison, Ave., New York 17, N. Y.;. 2,521; 
Office Megr., Carrie Henoch 

Traffic Engineers, Institute of (1931), 211 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; Exec. 
Sec., Fred W. Hurd. 

Transit Association, American (Dec. 13, 1882), 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. x: Exec. V. 
Gar a. oe eager Gen. ig Arthur W. Baker, 

Peirerranon. Asn oF bats . Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., New York 
No. Wells St., Chicago 6, Tll.; 10,000; Sec-Treas., | 19 "N. Y.: 1,189: Mgr., Fernand Ginceaecen 


Rdith C. Krogh, Rm. 9214. 

Travelers Aid Association, National GON, 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen Dir., 
Conrad Van’ Hyning. 
= Travelers Aid Society of New York (1907), 144 
ast 44th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Gen. Dir., 
David W. Haynes. 

Trotting Association, United States (Dec. 23, 
1938), 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus _ 5, Ohio} 
8,411 active, 546 track members; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Don R, Millar 

Trucking fAncocintlons, American (1933), 1424 
16th St., N.W.; Washington 6, D, C.; Gen. Man. 
Ray G, Atherton, 

True Sisters, United Order (1846), 150 West 
85th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 10,640; Sec., Mrs. 
Charles “Miller. 

Tuberculosis Association, National ee 6, 
1904), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. ; Exec, 
Sec., James G. Stone. 

Tuberculosis and Health Association, New York 
§(1919), 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y,; 
exec. Dir., Herbert R. Edwards, M.D, 

urf Association, American (1927), 7th & Central 
Sts., Louisville, Ky.; Sec., Sam H. McMeekin. 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; (Club House, Belmont Park, 
Elmont, L.l., N, Y.) 600; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 

Turf ‘Association, American (dissolved in 1951). 

Turn Verein, New York. (1850), 152 East 85th 
St., New York 28, N, Y.; Sec., Frank Kirchner. 

Turners, American (Nov. 20, 1848), 8735 HB. 
Jefferson Ave,, Detroit 14, Mich. ; 25,064; Sec., 
Dr. E, A. Eklund. 

Twenty-third Street Association (1929), 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 439; Man. Dir., 
William H. Bird. 


Vegetable Growers ‘Ass'n of America (1908), 
Hort. Dept., Ohio State Un., Columbus 10, Ohio; 
5,000; Sec., 'H. D. Brown. 

Veteran Police Association, New York (1891), 
150 Nassau St., New York 7,-N. 

B tokegetnke nd Association, Regular *i932), 1707. Eye 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 80, ‘000; Nat'l 
Adit. Jack Kyle. 

Veterans carer Association, Regular (1934), 
1115 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5,°D. C. 

Veterans Committee, American (AVC) May 24, 
1945), 1751 New Hampshire Ave.,. N.W., Wash- 
ington 9,.D, C.; 48,000; Exec, Dir., “L. C. Pakiser. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
(Sept. 1899), Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 
2, Mo.; 1,200,000; Adjt. Gen., Julian Dickenson. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Ladies Auxiliary to the (1914), 406 West 34th St., 
Snes City, 2, Mo.; 325,000; Sec., Mrs. Grant 

1g 

Veterans of World War Il, American (see 
AMVETS) 

Veterinary Medical Association, American (1863), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 10,500; 
Exec..Sec., Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh. 

Vocational Association, American 561825), 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 

Volley Ball Association, U. S. C988), agi Broad- 
Wes, Re York 7, Nivy5 Set., Harold T. Frier- 
mood. 


yo 


WAC-VETS (Women’s Army Corps and Veterans’ 
Association) (July 26, aah Suite 2, 14226 Madison 
Ave., Lakewood 7. Ohio; Pres., Miss Esther Bentley, 

Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), 250 
Fulton Ave., Hempstead, L.I., N. Y.; 3,200; Sec., 
Seeger Bet 301. P 

alter Sco! ‘oundation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children (1904), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, 
N. Y¥.; seeretary, 


Ca ait 


Uniform State Laws, National Conference of 
tthe psa oe C1292) Tivst National Bank 


-___ United States—Associations and Societies 


fa, SE Ry PRES EE ay 


ar Dads, American (1942 ; 1330 Gr: Ave., 
Kansas s City’ 6, Mo.; ees , Nat'l and "e 


Ra of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. 14, 
1814), es Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Sec, John H. Noble. 

Water” Works Association, eae iy Th 521 
a aes New York 17, N. Y.; 8,300; Sec., Harr 

or 


Waterfowl Association, American (1945), Sera Os 


Route, Salem Depot, N. H.; 315; Sec., Mrs. 
H. Hanson. 

Weights and Measures, American Institute of 
ue ees, Georgetown, Mass.; Pres., W. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
St., New York 18, vn Y.; 7.500; Sec., J, G. Magrath. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1921), "150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 5,000; Sec., Miss Mildred G. 
Drescher. 


West Side Ass’n of Commerce ieee 330 West 


42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 1,200; Man. Dir., 
James W. Danahy. 

Westchester County Children’s 
(1914), 7 Lake St., White Plains, N. Y.; 6,000; 
Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (1928), 40 Worth 
Sis se pa York 13, N: Y.; 200; Sec., Henry Matter. 

tern Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 

18985 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Tll.;. Com- 
missioner, K. L. Wilson. 

Whigs, American Society of (1948), Carvel Hall, 
Annapolis, Md.; Dir., Thomas L. Christian. 

Whitehall ueeee Club (1910), 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. 

Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors 
(See Fruit and Vegetable Distributors). 

Wildlife Federation, National (1936), 3308-14th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Lloyd F. Wood. 

Wildlife Foundation, North American (July 22, 
1935, as American ners Foundation), 709 Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, D- C.; Séc., C. R. Guter- 
mu 

Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 1946), 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., Ethel 


M. Quee. 
Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; 1,929; Mgr., Doris S. Humphrey. 


Woman Descendants of the Ancient & Honorable 
Artillery Company, Nat’l Society of (1927), 81st 
& Woolworth Sts., Omaha 6, Nebr.; Sec., Mrs. A. 
J. Rasmussen. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1706 G 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 325; Sec., Benita S. 
Harris, Rm. 300. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
(Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II1.; 
400,000; Sec., Mrs. B. Blanche Butts. 

Woman’s International Bowling Congress (Noy. 
29, 1916), 694 So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 
525,000; Sec., Mrs. Emma Phaler. 

Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance (1894), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Clarice 
A. Francis. 

Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City (1889), Hotel 
Statler, rE Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, 
N. Y.; 347; Pres:, Hilda Juanita Couch. 

Wan Ff Relief Corps (see Grand Army of the 
Republic of which it is Auxiliary) 

Women Artists, National Ass’n of (1889), 42 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 900; Exec. 
Sec., Rosanne Demo. 

Women Veterans, Legion of lng 19, 1945), 702 
Municipal Blde., Brooklyn 2, 

Women Voters of the City of. ney York, eto 
of (1920), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
~ Women Voters of New York State, ineoe “of 
(Noy. 30, 1901) as N. Y. State Woman Suffrage 
Ass’n; present name, Nov. 19, 1919); 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥.; 10, 858: Exec, Sec., Mrs. 
James Reach. 

Women Voters of the U. S., League of (Feb. 14, 
1920), 1026-17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
103, 000; Sec., Mrs. Walter Neale. 

Women’s Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), 50 West 72d St., New York 23, 
N. Y., Sec.. Marie S. Howard. 

Women’ s American ORT (1922), 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Mrs. Lisbeth H. 
Goodstein. 

Women’s Army Corps Veterans Association 
(1946), 3152 West 95th St.; Cleveland 2, Ohio; 950; 
Corr. Sec., Miss Doris Sessoms. 

Women’s Bar Association, Queens County (1930), 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, L.I., N. Y.;Sec., 
Florence K. Fietcher. 

Women’s City Club of New York eel The 
Sulgrave, 646 Park Aye., New York 21, Y.; 700; 
Sec,, Mrs. Edward Deming Andrews. 


Association 


Wom ag ago General Federation 1890), 
1734 N ret, a , Washington 6, D. C.; °F 500 000: 
Exec. D: ee: s Phalie s. Woods. 


Waskien’s Clubs. ional Federation of Business 
ay ooo Pest 1819 Broadway, New York 


N 
‘Women’s Educational & Industrial Union (1877), 
264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 4,088; Exec. 
Sec.; Miss Mary H. Tolman, 
Women’s Intl League for Peace and Freedom 


y | (see Peace and Freedom) 


Women’s Medical Ass’n of New BE City ty 

Mitchell Place, New York 17, N. Y.; 215; Exec 
Sec., Pauline Briggs, 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
West 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Women’s Overseas Service League Ga oe 
Cecil, 1026 15th St., N.W., Washington 5 

Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial peers 
tion (Jan. 27, 1919), 28 East 20th St., New York 3, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Miss Dorothy M. Mathews. 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, Na- 
tional (1903; rphemeare: activities, June, 1950). — 

Woodmen of Modern (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., ae Island, Til.; 410,000; Sec., 
H.-L. Ruff. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3301 
Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 154,724; Nat’l Sec., 
Mrs. Clara B. Cassidy. 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont ee 
Denver 2, Colo.; 33,722; Sec. “Treas., Fran 
Freeman. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June 6, 1890), 1708 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 
429,678; Sec., W. Braden. 

Wool Associates of New York, Cotton Exstanrs 
(Sept. 2, 1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
600; Pres, William Reid. 

Wool Manufacturers, Natio al Ass’n of (1864). 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. and 80 Fed- 
eral St. (Rm. 1021), Boston 10, Mass.; 376; See, 
Walter Humphreys, Boston address. 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through Religion (1916), 170 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

World Calendar Association (Oct. 21, 1930), In- 
ternational Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 14,800; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federation of YMHAS and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 East 32d St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Louis Kraft. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


por, eae 


Yacht Club, New York (1844, aboard yacht 


““Gimcrack’’, off Battery, N. Y. Harbor), 37-West 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 1,300; Sec., Luke B. 
Lockwood. 


Yale Club of New York City (1897), 50 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,800; Sec., John S. 
Davidson. 

Yeoman (F), National (July, 1926), Hotel Gover- 
nor Clinton, Seventh Ave. at 3lst St., New York 1, 
N. Y.; 877; Adjt., Miss Gertrude Merritt. 

Yeshivos Foundation, United (1938), 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.. Y 

Young Judaea, National (1909), 47 West 63d St., 
New York 23, N. Y.; 14,000; Exec. Dir., Norman 
Schanin. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’ns and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, World Federation of (Jan. 1, 1947), 
145 East 32d St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Louis 
Kraft. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’ 's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation (Sept. 15, 1874), Lexington Ave. at 92d St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec: Dir., Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican Nationa) Federation (1935), 
923 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
272,000; Exec. Sec., George C. Leiphart. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass’n of the U. S. of A. 
(1858), 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Gen. Sec., Mrs. Harrison 8. Elliott, 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (see Jewish 


Northfield, 


Association for Neighborhood Centers) 


Youth Argosy (1948), 87 Main St., 
Vt.; 12,500; Pres, Monyoe W. Smith. 

Youth Hostels, American (1934), 6 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 10,000; Pres,, John D. Rocke- 
feller, 3rd. 


Bojer 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 41 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 750,000; Sec., Dr..Sid- 
ney Marks. 

Zonta International (Noy. 8, 1919), 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Zoologists, American Society of (1901), Dept. of 
Biology, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; 1,220; 
Sec., Walter N. Hess. 


The fo 


‘A... American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Can., Canadian; 
Ch. Chilean; D’, Dutch; Dn.. Danis , English; F., French; Fin., Finnish; G., German; *Hun., Hun- 
arian; I., Italian; Jap., Japanese; oa “Norwegian; , Polish; Port., Portuguese; , Russian; Sp.,- 
h; aBee Swedish; Swi., Swiss. "| 
iy Medicine and . 
“Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 
01. . 5 (Gi) |S. 't Hoff/E. A. von B R. Dunant (Swi.) 
1901..)W. C. Réntgen(G.)|J. van’t Ho ehring eae uP F) 
1902. .|H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) Ronald Ross Theodor Mom Momm- |E. Ducommun 
P,. Zeeman (D.) (E.) sen (G,) 
A. Gobat (Swi.) 
1903, ./H. A. Besquerc\(H) S. A. Arrhenius N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir_W. R. Cremer 
Pierre and (Swe.) 4 (B. : 
Curie (F.) gee ; 
Poland : \ . ; : 
1904. -|Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir William Ram- |I. P. Pavlov (R.) |F. Es So a Institute of Inter- 
/ say (E.) J. Ec) ey 8p) national Law 
i 1905. .|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A, von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkie )|Baroness von Sutt- 
i 1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.)|H. Moissan (F.) _ |C. Golgi Sat .), 8. (ae) G. Carducci (1.) Shes, a 
- f mon y 
: 1907,.|A. eee E. Buchner (G.) jC. L. A Ped R. Kipling (.) B arr: (L.) 
» + 1908../G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E.)|P. P. Ehrlich (G. (G. R. Eucken (G.) Guages sy 
Metch: : | 
EG: FE), born 4 mete (Dn.) 
Russia ; rnaert (B.) 
_ 1909. .|G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald (G.) |Theodor Kocher jSelma nip i tera a’ Estour- 
F, Braun (G.) (Swi.) . (Swe.) nc ae Com, 
1910. .|J. D, van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.)_ | A, Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) TaysenaelGial Pepe 
1911...) W. Wien (G.) Mepis: Cee (F.), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.)|M.Maeterlinck (B.) Me M. Cc. seer 
1912. .|Gustaf Dalén V. Grignard “F.) A. Carrel (A.), born'G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root &} 
(Swe.) P, Sabatier (F.) France 
1913. .)/H. Kamerlingh- 
Onnes (D.) A. oe (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. Ei ag ap @. ) 
1914. .|M. von Laue (G.) |T. W Oa R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded Not awarded 
1915, .|W. ae Brage (8, BY R. Willstiitter (G.)|Not awarded eae Rolland Not awarded 
ray 5 
- 1916. , Wot awar Not awarded Not awarded Yous ven i mea | Not awarded 
. stam (Swe. 
1917..|Charies G. Barkla |Not awarded Not awarded K. Gijellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
(E.) ane Pickin Cross of Geneva: 
n. 
1918.., , Planck {G) F. Haber (G.) Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1919, .|J. Stark (G Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) |CarlSpitteler (Swt.) wom Wilson 
1920, ./C, Guillaume (Swi.)|WaltherNernst(G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F.) 
1921. .| Albert Einstein (G.) eee Soddy |Not awarded Anatole France (F.) Bae Leyes } 
Shristian 
1922..|Niels Bohr (Dn,) [F. w Aston (E.) |A. navies it ) et , J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen ( Re 
eyerho . 
1923..)R. A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F. Ms 5 me: es .)|W. B. Yeats (Irish)| Not awarded 
Stereod (Can.) 
1924.. aot oe Siegbahn|Not awarded W. Hinthoven (D.) wmowt Rey- |Not awarded 
we. mon 
1925..|James Franck (G.)|Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded G. yg he (B.) GC. G. Dawes (A.) 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus. ie eer Cas a 
: erlain 
1926. .|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.)|Signora G. Deledda bags roo Bleed (F.) 
; tresemann (G; 
1927... Pa eee = Beanen Wieland |J. ie tee’ Jauregg|Henri Bergson (¥F.) penn Bue, 
. A us. 
qunsen (B.) , . Lud Guidd 
1928. ./O. (a 1 eel Adolf.Windaus /G.)|D. ee Nicolle |Sigrid Undset (N.) main wie as “o a , 
1929. ./Duc L. V. de Brog-|A, rea (BE. kins (E.)|Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B, K 
lie (F.) & H, von ‘Dulers| ooahimas : Se ellogs. C4.) 
Chelpin E. (Swe. ); tos < 
born Germany j : 
1930. .|Chandrasekhara Hans Fischer (G,) |Dr. Karl Land- Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N,Sdderblom(Swe.) 
Venkata Raman steiner (A.), born 
(India) Austria 
1931..|Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) &|Otto Warburg (G.))Erik a Karlifeldt |Dr.N.M.Butler 3) 
wigs Bergius (Swe.) Jane Addams ( 
1932. .|W. Heisenberg (G.) Irving Langmuir Sir Charles S. Sher-|John Galsworthy |Not awarded 
(A,) ae mes re xaae (E.) 
rian 
1933..|/P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded Thomas H. M I ni : 
& Erwin Schroe- ; (A.) ee ge eas ee cae 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934. .|Not awarded H. C. Urey (A). |G.R. Bano Ae Luigi ig pk (L.)| Arthur Henderson 
P. Murphy is -) & (E.) 
1935 G.H. Whipple(A.) 


a 


ae 


of the 


the mo: 


by a committee of me 
fobel Fund is managed by a boar 


ent. 
ulated in his will that, 
founder stip ier bate 
or not.” Nationality of the winner at the Gps 
y. the oa of birth is added. 


ing 
pide a vot Me y the Swedish jageaen 
Manicine. for ioe by the 
et elected by the 


warded the 


prize, 


eae Chadwick raderie’ and Irene|Hans Spemann (G.)|No award 


Joliot-Curie (F) 


ee eed 
of directors, the head ae ae is appointed by the 
“no consideration whatever shall be paid to the nationality 


whether of me ee 


e of the award ig given. In cases of double 


Carl von Ossietzky 
(G. 


es ee SL are 


Ts v= i see 


Chemistry 


(A, G.), born The 
Re Hae Aus.) ethertanas 
Clinton J. Davis- |Walter 


Woligang Pauli Artturi Virtanen 
(V.) Aus, in.) 


(Fi ing 


1946. .|Percy W. Bridg- 
man (A,) 


Stanley (A.) 
Sir Edward Apple-|Sir Robert Robin- 
ton (B) - son (E) 


1947.. 
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Ma tne Me ake | ae E oT oe ediciac and 
Physiology 


Carl D, Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale |Eugene O’Neill (A.)|Carlos deS. Lamas 
E,) ue foes ie (Arg.) 


E.) p Aleayaga (Gabri- 


e, : y 
Cori (A); born in 


4 


Literature Peace 


aoe Martin du Viscount Cecil of 
A ard (F.) 


son (A.) (BE. Chelwood (E, 
G.P. a noanson ye) Paul r (Swi.) (Hun.) ae 
1938. .|Enrico Fermi (1.) |Richard Kuhn(G.)*|Corneille Heymans |Pearl Buck (A.), |Nansen Internat'l 
(B.) born | China of off tor Reta: 
: erican parent ees a 
1939. .|E. O. Lawrence (A.)| A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk |Frans ‘Eemil (Not awarded) 
mc) ee 7 Ruzicka (G.)* Sillanpaa (Fin.) 
1943. .|Otto Stern (A.) Georg Hevesy Edward Doisy (A.) 
(Hun.) Henrik Dam (Dn.) 
1944, ,|Isador fsaac Rabi |Otto Hahn (G.) Joseph Erlanger Johannes V, Jensen|International Red 
(A.) (A. Dn.) . Cross of Geneva 
Herbert Gasser (A,) a 
1945.. Sir Alexander Flem-| Lucila Godoy y Cordell Hull (A) 


ela Mistral (Ch.) 


John R. Mott (A.) 
Emily Balch (A.) 


Dr. Carl F. Cori and| André Friend Gide| American Friends 
wit Gert (F.) 


Service Committee 
(Quakers) and 


Dr, 


Czechoslovakia Friends Service 
and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 
do Houssay(Arg.) r j 
1948. .|Patrick M. S./Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller |Thomas Stearns (Not awarded) 
Blackett (E.) (Swed.) (Swi.) rae (a, Ameri- 
can-Dorn, 
1949. .|Hideki Yukawa William F. Giauque| Walter R. Hess William Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (E,) 
(Jap) (A,) : (Swi.)and Antonio} (A.)1 
ok F.E. Moniz 
ort.) 
1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell|Otto Diels and Philip Showwalter|Bertrand Russell |Dr. Ralph J. 
(B.) Kurt Adler (G.) Hench and Ed-| (£.) Bunche (A,) 
yard a eae Ken- 
al J 
1951../Consult Index Consult Index Dr. Max Theiler (A)|Consult Index Consult. Index 
, born So. Africa 
*Declined. **No 1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel Prizes were announced. 


Dr. Bunche received $31,571; Philip S. Hench and Edward C. Kendall, medicine and physiology 
winners, $10,571 each; Mr. Bertrand Russell and Prof. Cecil F. Powell, $31,715 each; Dr. Diels and 


Prot. Adler shared the $31,715 chemistry prize. 


(1) The Swedish Academy of Literature, Nov. 11, 1949, authorized all past winners to nominate can4 
didates for the ward in 1950, to obtain more international guidance in its selections. Mr. Faulkner 
received the 1949 award in literature, $30,007, at the time of the 1950 presentations. 


The Graduate School of Journalism 


The Graduate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia. University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man: The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, @ file of 
50 daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue’’ of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott. Wil- 
liams, the first director, formed the basis. f 

Advisory Board—President Dwight David Hisen- 
hower, of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1952)—The- Providence (R. I.) Journal; Hodding 
Carter (1953)—The Delta Democrat-Times, Green- 
ville, Miss.; Robert Choate (1954)—The Boston 
(Mass.) Herald; Kent Cooper, (1952)—The Asso- 
ciated Press, New York, N. Y.; Gardner Cowles 
(1954)—Cowles Magazines, New York, N. Y.; 
Frank R. Kent (1953)—The Sun, Baltimore, 
Md.; John S, Knight (1954)—Knight Newspapers, 
Inc., Chicago, Tll.; Arthur Krock (1955)—The New 
York Times, washington Bureau; William R. Ma- 


thews (1952)—the Arizona Daily Star, ‘Pueson, 
Ariz.; B. M. McKelway (1955)—The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C,; Stuart H. Perry (1953)—The 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1955)— 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. Dean Carl W. Ack- 
erman, Secretary—Columbia University, New York, 
AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE 

Affiliated with the Graduate School of Journalism 
is the American Press Institute, which conducts 
seminars for experienced newspapermen. The In- 
stitute was founded by 38 newspaper publishers to 
contribute to the improvement of American news- 
papers. In its seminars editors and writers 
from all sections of the United States exchange in- 
formation and ideas in the same way that physi- 
cians do in the clinics of medical schools. Guest 
experts who lead seminar discussions include: both 
newspapermen of outstanding ability and authori- 
ties on the subjects with which newspapers deal, 
Associate Directors of the Institute, J. Mont- 
gomery Curtis and Walter B. Everett, 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


e Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes, 
éstuntishea by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia. 


Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the-prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.” 

Prizes are awarded for work done in the preceding 


year. MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE _ 
For disinterested and meritorious public service 

rendered by an American newspaper during the 

year—$500 gold medal. 

1917—No award. 

1918—The New York Times. 


1919—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 
1920—No award. 
1921—Boston Post. 7 
1922—The World (New York, N. Y.). 
1923—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
1924—The World (New York, N. Y.). 
1925—No award. 
1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
1927—Canton (O.) Daily News. 
1928—Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, 
1929—Evening World (New York, N. Y.). 
1930—No award. 
1931—Atlanta. (Ga.) Constitution, 
1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 
1933—New York World-Telegram. 
1934—Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune. 
1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 
1937—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 
A-special bronze plaque to the Edmonton (Al- 
berta) Journal. 


ne 
en 


i q_Beltieore Md.) Sun, st 
Toao—Nebrocks Stale Journal 
MEE. euls (Mo) Post bisssteys oe NM 
wards: Miami (Fla.) Herald and 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. ; 


(History of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the paren beg 
1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle h.) 


REPORTING 


For a di ished example of a reporter’s work 
during Pee the test being strict accuracy, 
Bierated dar tke pressure of edition thine, that 

d under the pressure . 
Fedoxtnd to the credit of the profession of journal- 


19l7“Herbert ‘Bayara S The World, N. ¥ 
—Her ayar wope, as Ae 5 
18—Harold A. Littledale, ew York Evening Post 
19—No award. 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold, The World, New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
ieee ee On: eee Bas ernie nee 
agna ite, San Diego (Calif. es 
4925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
Miller, 


1926—William Burke 
Louisville, Ky. 
a ho 


Courier-Journal, 


ress. 
1983—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 
1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune, 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—John J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, ‘The New York. Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 
Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
aper.. Alliance. 
1940—S, Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
1941—W estbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1948—-George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
1944—Paul Schoenstein, New York Journal-Amer- 


ican. 

1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin, 

1946—William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 


Telegram. 
LOCAL REPORTING 


1948—George E, Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
for an expose of vote frauds, 1946. 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, New York Sun, for series, 
“Orime on the Waterfront,’’ 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times, for story on 
Howard Unruh killings, in Camden, N. J, 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, for series which resulted in an expose 
within the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING 
1942—Louis Stark, New York Times, labor stories. 
1943—-No award. 
1944—Dewey L. Fleming, The Baltimore Sun. 


1945—James B. Reston, The New York Times, for 
Dumbarton Oaks reports. 


- 1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


for articles on Tidewater Oil situation. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, The Washington Post, 
for articles on The Columbians. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune, 
for stories on State Department’s loyalty inquiry. 
Nat S. Finney, The Minneapolis Tribune, for 
articles on Federal civilian agencies. 

1949—Charles P, Trussell, The New York Times, 
for excellence in covering national scene. 

1950—Edwin O. Guthman. Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
for stories which provided information clearing 
Prof. Melvin Rader, Univ. of Wash., of com- 
munist charges. 

1951—No award. 


lomons:. 
aniel DeLuce, The Associated Press. 
5—Mark S. Watson, The Baltimore ust 
134g tomer Ww. Bigart, New York Oe eit Tripene, 
1947 end lime. whe “Associated Press, for 
= ore. '’ 
questions propounded to Josef Stalin. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
Bg fate ~ bob ens Sieg Sun, for series on 
daily life S.S.R. ‘ 
1949—Price Day, Baltimore Sun, for series on 
freedom in 


man Morin, The Associated Press; Fred Sparks, 
Chicago aii.) Daily News; Don Whitehead, The 
Associated Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
bg eto ae ag, Sete = Re ae typi 

er an ew “Yor vening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—-Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—-Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred_C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
nyheter O’Hare McCormick, The New York 


Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 

ciated Press in Germany. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
1941—Group Award.* > 
ee oe P. Romulo, The (Manila) Philippines 

e: ; 
1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times. 
1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 

Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 

from_the war fronts. 
1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 

columnist for The Associated Press. 
1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times, for 
reports from Buenos Aires. 
1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times, for 
articles on life in the U.S.S.R. 
1948—Discontinued, 

*In place of an individual Pulitzer Prize for 
foreign correspondence, the Trustees approved the 
recommendation of the Advisory Board that a 
bronze plaque or scroll_be designed and exécuted to 
recognize and symbolize the public services and the 
individual achievements of American news reporters 
in the war zones of Europe, Asia and Africa from 
the beginning of World War II. 


EDITORIAL 


For distinguished editorial! writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500, 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1921—No award. \ 
1922-Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. ~- 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia (Kans.) 

Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 
Special Prize: Frank I. Cobb, The (N. Y.) World. 
1925—Charleston (S, C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—-Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C.. Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 


tiser. 
ge ey: Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk (Va.) Virginia 
110b. : 


1930—No award. 

1931—Charles §S. Ryckman, 
Tribune. 

1932—No award. 

1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star 


1934. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Tele: ‘ 
1935—No award. : birt 


1936—Felix Morley, Washington (D. C.) Post. 
George B. Parker, The Scripps-Howard News- 


papers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
1938—W.-W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia,) Register 
and Tribune. 


Fremqnt (Neb.) 


Education—Pulitzer Prizes’ 
1930 Ronald G. Callvert, Portland (Ore.) Ore- 


Oe aert Howard, St. Louis (Mo. hone 
1941—Reuben Mauty, Lor any ON er Ne sistas 
ee ee oe New York aed Tribune. 

1943—Forrest Seymour, Des Moines (la.) 


ribune. 
cn Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Henry J. 
19h ese W. Potter, Provi = 
pe al ‘otte: idence (R. I.) Jour: 


1946—Hodding Carter, Greenville (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times 
eae H. Grimes, The Wall Street Journal 


tch. 

1949—John H. Crider, Boston (Mass.) Herald. 
Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. ost. 

1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

1951—William Harry Fitzpatrick, New Orleans 


(La.) States. CaRTOON 


@ distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
ah during the year—$500. 
1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1923—No_ award. 
1 N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis. Post Dispatch. 
1927_Nelaon Harding, Brooklyn met. 
1928—Nelson noe See Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirb: ie The World, New York. 
1930—Charles B. acanley rae eion Eagle. 
oe EB Baltimore Sun. 

1932—John T. M eGutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 

LL eee M. Talburt, Washington (D. C.) Daily 
ews. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper.) 
1934 Bannan Duffy, » Balemore Sun. 
ae A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 
eee award. 

937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York. 
iose-—Vauche Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1939—Charles G Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
J Oklahoma, City, Okla. 
1940—Fdmund Duffy, The Baltimore ae 
1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Tim 
1942—Herbert Lawrence Brock, NEA. ‘Newspaper 

Enterprise Association. 
1943—-Jay N. Darling, New York Herald. Tribune. 
Mh Bo ee K. Berryman of the Washington 
Evening 
10l5—Set. Bill ‘Mauldin, United Feature Syndi- 
1946—bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
mes 
1947—Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The (N. Y.) Sun. 
1949—Lute Peace, Newark (N. J. } Evening News. 
1950—James T. Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star, 
1951—Reg (Reginald W.) Manning, Arizona (Phoe- 
nix) Bepublic. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. (This prize is open to 
amateurs as well as to photographers regularly 
employed by newspapers; press associations, or 
syndicates.) 
1942—-Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘‘Water.” 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan, The Press, for 

photograph ‘‘Tarawa Island’; (Home Front)— 

Earle L. Bunker, Omaha (Neb,) World-Herald, 

for photograph ‘‘Homecoming.’ 
1945—(War front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 

Press,-for photograph of the marines planting 

American ad on Iwo Jima. 
1946—No awe” 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 

a woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 

fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 

made to an amateur. 
1948—Frank Cushing, Boston (Mass.) Traveler, for 
photograph ‘‘Boy Gunman and Hostage. 
1949—Nathaniel Fein, New York Herald Tribune, 
for photograph ‘‘Babe Ruth Bows Out.’ 
1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, for 
photograph of near-collision between-a B-29 and 
a stunt fiyer’s plane at an air show. 
1951--Max Desfor, The Associated Press, for pho- 
tograph of refugees fleeing across wrecked bridge 


in Korea. SPECIAL CITATION 


1941—The New York Times for the public educa- 
tional value of its foreign news report. 

1944—-Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, for the creation and administration of the 
newspaper and radio codes 

1944—-Mrs. William Allen White, a scroll indicating 
appreciation of Mr. White’s interest and services 
@uring the past seven years as a member of the 
Advisory Board. of the Graduate School - of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 


Las 


ee cartographers of the American press 
maps of the war fronts. 

1947 ea hiteor centennial -year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School bf Jour- 
nalism, for their efforts to maintain and advance 
the high standards governing the Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for its 
unswerving adherence to the public and pro- 
fessional ideals of its founder and its constructive 
leadership in the field of American journalism. 

1948—Dr. Frank Diehl] cana a@ scroll indi- 
cating appreciation of Dr. Fackenthal’s interest 
and service during the past years.’ 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 


For distinguished Sar published in book form 
during the year, an. American author, prefer- 
ably dealing with Daieriona life—$500. 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘“‘His Family.” 4 
1919— Booth Tarkington, ‘The Magnificent- Am- 

bersons.”’ 
1920—No award. 
1921—Edith Wharton, “The Age of Innocence. i 
1922—Booth Tarkington, “Alice Adams,” 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours.’’ 
1924—Margaret Wilson, “The Able ‘“McLaughlins,”” 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.”’ 

BeEe Supine Lewis, “Arrowsmith.” (He declined 


1927—Louis Bromfield, 
1928—Thornton Wilder, 


“Barly Autumn.’’ 
“The Bridge of San Luis 


Rey. 
1929-Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘Laughing Boy.’’ 
1931—Margaret ak Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.’? 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, ‘‘The Good Warth.’’ 
1933—T. S. Stribling, “The Store." 
1934—Caroline Miller, ‘‘kamb in His Bosom,’ 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now’ in 
November.’ 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘Honey in the Horn,” 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, “Gone. With the Wind.” ~ 
a RY ara Phillips Marquand, “The Late George 
pley 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling,” 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.” 
1941—No award. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, “Tn This Our Life,’’ 
1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.’’ 
1944—Martin Flavin, ‘‘Journey in the Dark. a, 
1945—John Hersey, “A Bell for Adano.”’ 
1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, “All the King’s Men.” 
1948—James A. Michener, ‘Tales of the South 
“Guard of Honor.” 


Pacific.’”’ 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., ‘‘The Way West.’’ 
1951—Conrad Richter, ‘‘The Town,’’ 
DRAMA 

For an original American play which shall repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage, 
preferably dealing with American life—$500. 
1918—Jesse seep oe Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?’’ 
1919—No award 
1920—Eugene O'Neill, ee the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, “Miss Lulu Bett. 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, bears Christie. Me 
1923—Owen Davis, “TIcebou und 
1924—-Hatcher Hughes, “Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
1925—Sidney Howard, “They Knew What They 


Wanted.’ 
1926—George Kelly, “‘Craig’s Wife.” 
“In Abraham’s Bosom.’ 


1927—Paul Green, 

1928—Eugene O'Neill, ues Interlude. pe 

1929—Elmer Rice, “Street Scene.’ 

1930—Mare Connelly, ‘“The Green Pastures. so 

1931—Susan -Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House. 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, ‘‘Of Thee T Sing.’’ 

1933—Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Both Your Houses, ie 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White. 

1935—Zoé Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid.” 

1936—Robert E. "‘gherwood, “TIdiot’s Delight.’’ 

1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, “You 
Can’t Take It With You.’ 

1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘“‘Our Tow 

ie aenete E. Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Pool in Ilt- 


ois 
1940—William Saroyan, ‘““‘The Time of Your Life.” 

(He declined the prize. 
1941—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘““‘There Shall Be No 


Ni 

1942—No award. 

1943—Thornton Wilder, ‘“The Skin of Our Teeth,’ 

1944—No award. Special award—Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 
“Oklahoma,’’ produced by “The Theater Guild 

1945—Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.”’ 

1946—Russell Crouse and Howard Lindsay, ‘‘State 
of the Union.”’ 


'1947—-No. award 


1948—Tennessee Williams, ‘‘A. Street Car Named 


Desire 
1949-—-Arthur Miller. ‘Death of a Salesman,”’ 


i 


1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
; , “South Pacific’, with a book 

fees on ees” ‘A. "Michener’s “Tales of the 
South Pacific-’* 


1951—No award, 
HISTORY 


ti oe a Deiat ince: of the year on the 
s e' United Sta 
} 1917— I,J. aeeeerand. “With Americans of Past 
‘ and Present Days. 

% gay fames Ford Rhodes, “‘A History of the Civil 


; 
. ar 
Pa, 1919—No award. 
& ustin H. Smith, “The War With rar = 
-1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘ 
Victory at Sea. 
Ree Bon utuslow Adams, “The Founding of 
an 
1923 Charles Warren, ‘“‘The Supreme Court in 
United States History.” 
192: arles Howard Mcillwain, ‘The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 
. 1925—F'rederic! Paxton, “‘ tory of 
y American Frontier. is 
(ey Sata Channing, “History of the United 
States, Volume VI.’ 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 
1928—Vernon Louis + PEERS: ‘Main Currents in 
American Thought 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, “The Greener and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.” 
7 eae pee H. Van Tyne, ‘‘The War of Inde- 


, enden 
, 193i Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ‘“‘The Coming of the 
‘ar, 1 z 
oi Sean SL gy J. Pershing, “My Experiences 
in the Wor ar. 
1933—Frederick J. ‘hurner, “The- Significance of 
Sections in American History. 
1934—Herbert Agar, ‘““The People’s Choice.” 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Colonial 
Period of American History. . 
1936—Andrew. C. McLauehiva, A Constitutional 
History of the United States.’’ 
ANE hone Wyck Brooks, ‘“The Flowering of New 
inglan 
1938—Paul. Herman Buck, ‘The Road to Reunion.” 
Say para Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 
agazines.’ 
1940--Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen (posthumous), ‘The 
Atlantic Migration,”’ 
1942—Margaret Leech, ‘‘Revelile \in Washington. 
1948—Esther Forbes, ‘Paul Revere and the Word 
He Lived In.”’ 
1944—Merle Curti, “The Growth of American 
Thought.’ 
194 Stechen Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business.” 


1946— Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “The Age of 
Jackson.’ 
1947—Dr, James Phinney Baxter 3d, -‘‘Scientists 


Against Time,’ 
1948—Bernard De Voto, ‘‘Across the Wide Mis- 
souri.’ 
1949—Roy F. Nichols, “The Disruption of American 


Democracy.’ 
1950—O. W. Larkin, ‘‘Art and Life in America.” 
1951—R. Carlyle Buley, “The Old Northwest, 


Pioneer Period 1815-1840.’’ 


BIOGRAPHY | 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 
1917—Laura BE. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 


Besisted by Florence Howe Hall, “‘Julia Ward 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, ‘“‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed.’ 

1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), ‘"The Education 
of Henry Adams 

1920-—Albert J. Beveridge, ‘The Life of John 
Marshall.’’ 

1921—Edward Bok, ‘‘The Americunization of 
Edward Bok” (autobiography). 

Bee een Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
Border 

1923—Burton J, Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H, Page 

1924—Michael Pupin, “From Immigrant to In- 


ventor.’ 

1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.”’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, “The Life of Bir 


William Osler.’ 
1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.” 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, “The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’’ 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier. Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.” 
1930—Marauis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography 
of Sam Houston. 
1931—Henry James, “Charles W. Eliot.” 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, “Theodore Roosevelt.” 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.” 
1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.”’ 


i Le 
= —Ola Elizabeth Winslow, “Jonathan SRD « 
942—Forrest Wilson, ‘ in Crino 
1943—Samuel, Eliot Morison, ‘Admiral eae the 
Ocean Sea.”’ 
194¢—Carlion Mabee, “The American Leonardo; 
Life of Samuel F. B. Morse.” 
1945- Russell oes. Nye, ‘George Bancroft: 


Brahmin Re 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe, “Son of the Wilder- 


ness.” 

1947—William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiography of 
William Allen White.” (Posthumous.) 

1948—Margaret Clapp. “Forgotten First Citizen: 
J pect 

1949—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘Roosevelt and Hop- 

1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, “John Quincy Adams 
me the Foundations of American Foreign 
olicy 

1951—Margaret sai Coit, “John C. Calhoun: 

American Portrai 


POETRY* 
ponent a sey ears volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. 
1922— aes Arlington Robinson, ‘‘Collected 


Poe 
1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, ‘‘The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver,”. “A Few Figs from Thistles, 
“Right Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922, A 
Miscellany.” \ 
1924—-Robert Frost, ‘‘New Hampshire: A Poem 
with Notes and Grace Notes.’ 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, “‘The Man Who 


Died Twice.’’ 
1926—Amy Lowell, ‘‘What’s O'Clock.” 
1927—Leonora Speyer, ‘‘Fiddler’s Farewell.’’ 
“Tristram.”” 


1928—Edwin Arlington -Robinson, ; 
ae “John . Brown’s 


ares Vincent Benét, 
1930 Gonrad Aiken, ‘Selected Poems.” 
1931—Robert Frost, ‘‘Collected Poems.” 
1932—George Dillon, “The Flowering Stone.” ~ 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Conquistador.’’ 
1934—Robert Hillyer, “Collected Agen ee 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, ‘‘Bright Ambush.”’ 
Lee Peter Tristram Coffin, grange Holi- 


1937 Robert Frost, “A Further Range.” | 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, ‘‘Cold Morning Sky.’’ | 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, ‘‘Selected aes Ts Me 
1940—Mark Van Doren, ‘‘Collected Poems 

1941—Leonard Bacon, “Sunderland Capture.” s 
1942—William Rose Benet, ‘‘The Dust Which Is 


God. 
1943—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Witness Tree.” 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét. ‘‘Western Star.’’ 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘‘V-Letter and Other Poems."’ 


1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘Lord Weary’s Castle.” 
1948—W. H. Auden, “‘The Age of Anxiety.’’ 
1949—Peter Viereck, = Terror and Decorum.’’ 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, ‘ ‘Annie Allen.’’ 
1951—Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Complete Poems’’. 
*Previous to the establishment of this prize in 
1922, the following. awards had been made from 
gifts provided by The Poetry Society: 1918—‘‘Love 


Songs,” by Sara Teasdale; 1919—‘“‘Old Road to 
Paradise,’”’ by Margaret Widdemer, and. ‘‘Corn 
Huskers,’” by Carl Sandburg, . 
SPECIAL AWARD 
1944—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammers 
2nd, ‘“‘Oklahoma. agit 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work ‘including ballet, performed 
or published during the year, by a composer of 
established residence in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, ‘‘Secular Cantata No. .2, 

A Free Song. 
1944—Howard “Hanson, “Symphony No. 4, Opus 
1945—Aaron Copland, ‘Appalachian Spring.’ 
1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘The Canticle of the Sun.” 
1947—Charles E. Ives for his Symphony No. 3, 
1948—Walter Piston for his Symphony No, 3. 
1949—Virgil Thompson, “Louisiana Story.’’ 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, ‘‘The Consul.”* 

1 kee Daves MacDowell’ Moore, ‘‘Giants. in the 
arth’’ 


Bi a Wha oA AS hcg 


ae ee 


Motion Pictures—Arts and Sciences Awards 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Aris and Sciences 


(Awards are conferred annually in recognition of 
achievements in all branches of the motion picture 
industry. Prior to 1945 The World Almanac lists 
only Awards to rs and actresses, for the best 
Picture and for special features.) 


1927-28 é 
Actor: Emil Jannings, ‘‘Way of All Flesh.” 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
Picture: ‘‘Wings,’’ Paramount. 
Special Awards: Warner Brothers for ‘‘The Jazz 
Singer.’’ Charles Chaplin, ‘‘The Circus.’’ 


1928-29 


Actor; Warner Baxter, ‘In Old Arizona.” * 
Actress: Mary Pickford, ‘‘Coquette.’’ 
Picture: ‘“‘Broadway Melody,’’ M-G-M. 


1929-30 


Actor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.’’ 
Actress: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” Uni- 


versal. 
1930-31 


Actor: Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.” 
Actress: Marie Dressler, ‘‘Min and Bill.’’ 
Picture, ‘‘Cimarron,’’ RKO. 


1931-32 ~ 
Actor: Fredric March, “‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
cay aay oo Hayes, ‘The Sin of Madelon 
audet.’” 


Picture: ‘‘Grand Hotel,” M-G-M. 
Special Award: Walt Disney for creation of Mickey 


Mouse. 
1932-33 


Actor: Charles Laughton, ‘“‘The Private Life of 

Henry VIII.” 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, ‘‘Morning Glory.’ 
Picture: ‘‘Cavalcade,’’ Fox Film Corp. 


1934 


Actor: Clark Gable, ‘It Happened One Night.” 
Se, uaetie Colbert, ‘It Happened One 


Picture: ‘It Happened One Night,’’ Columbia. _ 
Special Award: Shirley Temple, for outstanding 
contribution to screen entertainment. 


1935 


Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘“The Informer.” 

Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘“Mutiny on the Bounty.’? M-G-M. 

Special Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- 
guished creative achievements as director and 
producer of motion picture arts. 


1936 


Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.’ 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Come 
and Get It.” . 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld. 

Actress (supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, ‘‘An- 
thony Adverse.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld,’? M-G-M. 

Special Awards:March of Time, W. Howard Greene 
and Harold Rosson for color cinematography in 
“The Garden of Allah.’ 


1937 


Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.” 

Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, ‘“The 
Life of en reotee ; 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘““The Good Earth.’’ 

Actress (supporting role): Alice Brddy, ‘‘In Old 


Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
Zanuck, 


[ 1938 


Actor: Spencer Tracy, “‘Boys Town.” 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Ken- 


tucky. 

Actress: Bette Davis, “Jezebel.’’ : 

Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘You Can’t Take It With You,’’? Columbia. 

Special Awards: Walt Disney for “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,’’ Deanna Durbin, Mickey 
Rooney, Oliver Marsh and Allan Davey (for-color 
cinematography of - ‘‘Sweethearts’’), Harry M. 
Warner. J. Arthur Ball, and Paramount Studio. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award:°To Hal B. 
Wallis. : 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye Mr. Chips.” 
Actor pipP renting role): Thomas Mitchell, “‘Stage- 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone with the Wind.” 

Actress (supporting role): Hattie McDaniel, ‘‘Gone 
With the Wind.” 2 

Picture: ‘‘Gone With the Wind,’’ Selznick Inter- 
national. a ; 

Special Awards: Donglas Fairbanks, the Techni- | 
color Company, Motion Picture Relief Fund, 
Judy Garland (for outstanding performance as 
screen juvenile), and William Cameron Menzies 
for.achievements in use of color for ‘‘Gone With 
the Wind.”’ 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Dayid O. 
Selznick. : 


1940 

Actor: James Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia oe 

Actor (supporting role); Walter Brennan, ‘The 
Westerner.” 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.” 

Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, 
Grapes of Wrath.” 

Picture: “‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick International. 

Special Awards: Bob Hope, Colonel Nathan Levin- 
son, 20th Century-Fox Films, and Warner 
Brothers Art Department and Anton Grot. 


‘The 


1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.” 
Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, “How Green 
Was My Valley.’’ 
Actress: (Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion.’’ 


Sikes (supporting role): Mary Astor, ‘‘The Great 
ie.” 7 


Picture: “How Green Was My Valley,”’ 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt Disney 
for the most consistent high quality of produc- 
tion. 2 


Actor: James Cagney, “‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
S50 (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘Johnny 
ager.’” 

Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.” 

Actress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, “Mrs. 
Miniver.”’ 

Picture: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,’?’ M-G-M. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 
Franklin for the most consistent high quality of 
production, 1943 


Actor; Paul Lukas, “‘The Watch on the Rhine.” 

Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, ‘‘The 
More the Merrier.” 

Actress: Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.” 

Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Casablanca,’’ Warner Brothers. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis 
for most consistent high quality of production. 


1944 

Actor; Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going My Way.’ 

Actor (supporting role); Barry Fitzgerald, “Going 
My Way.”’ 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ 

Actress (supporting role): Ethel Barrymore, ‘‘None 
But the Lonely Heart,’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,’’ Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.” 
Actor (supporting role): James Dunn, “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn.’’ 
Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred Pierce.” 
oer EE ac pborting Tole); Anne Revere, ‘‘National 
elvet.’’ 
Picture: ‘‘The Lost. Weekend,’’ Paramount. 


1946 

ore Fredric March. ‘The Best Years of Our 
ives.” 

Actor (supporting role): Harold Russell, ‘The 
Best Years of Our Lives.’’ 

Actress: Olivia deHavilland, ‘“To Each His Own.” 

Actress (supporting role): Anne Baxter, ‘“The 
Razor’s Edge.”’ 


Picture: ‘‘The Best Years of Our Lives,’’ Samuel 
Goldwyn, RKO. sod 


Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life.” * 

Actor (supporting role): Edmund Gwenn, ‘‘Miracle 
on 34th Street.”’ 

Actress: Loretta Young, ‘“The Farmer’s Daughter.” 

Actress (supporting role): Celeste Holm, ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s. Agreement.’’ 

zit: “Gentleman’s Agreement.’’ 20th Century- 

‘OX. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
Actor (supporting role); Walter Huston, ‘"Treasyre 
of Sierra Madre.” —' ‘ fa 
Actress: Jane Wyman, “‘‘Johnny Belinda.” 


4% ‘i f 
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(supporting role): Claire Trevor, “Key | 
> Picture: “Hamlet”; ‘Two Cities Film, Universal-In- 


ternational (British). 
1949 


AGQovert Hosen Production. eS Ne 
“Actor Oh etree role): Dean Jagger, “Twelve 
Actress (supporting role)? Mercedes McCambridge, 
Picture: “All the Kine’s Men,” Columbia. 

1950 , 


Actor: Jose Ferrer, ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” @ 
Stanley Kramer Production, U.A. 


Actor (supporting role): George Sanders, 
About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 


olin Judy Holliday, ‘‘Born Yesterday,’* Colum- 
bia. 


“all 


Actress (supporting role): Josephine Hill, ‘“‘Har- 
, vey,’’ Universal-International. ~ 


_ Picture: “‘All About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 


Direction: Joseph L. Mankiewicz, ‘‘All About Eve,” 
20th Century-Fox. 


Art Direction: (black and white) Hans Dreier and 
John Meehan, ‘‘Sunset Boulevard;’’ Paramount; 
(color) Hans Dreier and Walter Tyler, ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah,’’ Cecil B. DeMille, Paramount. - 


Set Decoration: (black and white) Sam Comer and 
Ray Moyer, “‘Sunset Boulevard,’’ Paramount; 
(color) Sam Comer and Ray Moyer, ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah,” Cecil B, DeMille, Paramount. 


Cinematography: (black and white) Robert 
Krasker, ‘‘The Third Man,’’ Selznick Enterprises 
in association with mdon Films Production, 
Ltd., Selznick Releasing Organization, Inc. 
(British); (color) Robert Surtees, ‘‘King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Sound Recording: ‘‘All About Eve,” 20th Century- 
Fox Sound Department. . 


Short Subjects: (cartoon). ‘Gerald McBoing-Bo- 
ing,’’ United Productions of America, Columbia; 
(one reel) ‘‘Grandad of Races,’’ Warner Bros.; 
(two reel) ‘‘In Beaver Valley,’’ Walt Disney, 
RKO Radio, 


film Editing: Ralph E. Winters and Conrad A. 


tume Design: (black and white) 
hase ER “All Abou 


Se ee ee te ct 
Metro-Go.dwyn- ‘4 
Music (music store of a dramatic or 
ture): Franz Waxman, ‘Sunset 
Paramount. ts . 
: “Mona Lisa” f “Captain Carey, 
RAS Decamepnte Sensis nae lyrics by Ray 
Evans and Jay Livingston. 


riting: (motion picture story) Edna and Edward 

Se are: In The Street,”’ 20th , Centurye 

Fox; (screenplay) Joseph L. Ma ‘All 

so ounplay) Charisa Sracceth, Billy Aeuaee! Gat 
ett, 

DM Males man ee Boulevard,’* 

Paramount. 


shman, Jr., ‘Sunset 
Special Effects: ‘‘Destination Moon,’ George Pal 
Production, Eagle Lion Classics. 


eve.” 20th 
and Charles LeMaire, ee 
Century-Fox; (cdlor) Edith Head, Dorothy 
Jeakins, Elois Jenssen, Gile Steéle and Gwen 
Wakeling, ‘“‘Samson and Delilah,’’ Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Paramount. 


Scientific or Technical: James B. Gordon and the 
20th Century-Fox Camera Department for the 
design and development of a Multiple Image 
Film Viewer, John Paul Livadary, Floyd Camp- 
bell, L. W. Russell and the Columbia Pictures 
Corporation Sound Department for the develop- 
ment of a Multi-Track Magnetic Re-Recording 
System. Loren L. Ryder and the Paramount 
Studio Sound Department for the first studio- 
wide application of magnetic sound recording to 
motion picture production. 


Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Darryl F. 
Zanuck. 


Documentary: (feature) ‘“‘The Titan: Story of 
Michelangelo,’ Michelangelo Company, Classics 
Pictures, Inc., Robert Snyder, Producer; (short 
subjects) ‘‘Why Korea?’ 20th Century-Fox 
Movietone, Edmund Reed, Producer. 


Honorary: (foreign language film award) ‘‘The 
Walls of Malapaga,’’ Franco-Italian; George 
Murphy, for his services in interpreting the film 
industry to the country at large; Louis B. Mayer, 
for distinguished service te the motion picture 
industry. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank 


The President of the United States is addressed 
as Mr. President when spoken to. In writing to 
him, the letter may be addressed The President, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. or The Hon. 
Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. The salutation may be the 
simple American form, Dear Sir, or the more in- 
formal Dear Mr, President. If there is a basis of 
personal acquaintance, My dear Mr. President may 
he used. The wife of the President takes no title; 
She is Mrs. Harry S. Truman, While foreign let- 
ters usually address the President as Excellency, 
this custom is not followed by Americans. 


Although Dear Sir is always correct, the follow- 
ing variations are suggested by official sources: 


A member of the cabinet may be addressed “Dear 
Mr, Secretary or My dear Mr. Secretary; the head 
of a bureau, Dear Mr. Commissioner or My dear 
Mr. Commissioner; a member of the Senate, Dear 
Mr. Senator or My dear Mr. Senator; a member of 
the House of Representatives is usually addressed 
by his own name. 


A member of the Supreme Court may be ad- 
dressed in letters as Mr, Justice .. .. soy Tae 
Supreme Court of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. The salutation is Dear Mr. Justice, for the 
Chief Justice it is Dear Mr. Chief Justice. 


While the prefix The Honorable is often placed 
before the names of public officials, including goy- 
ernors, mayors and even aldermen, the tendency 
is to look on this as an overworked embelishment 
and to use it as little as possible. 


An Emperor is to 


be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperia} 


Majesty. 


A King or Queen is to 
as Sir or Madam. The 
His Majesty (Name), 
Jesty (Name), Queen 


be addressed, in a letter, 
€e envelope is addressed to 
King of (Name), or Her Ma- 
of (Name), 


Princes and Princeses and other persons of royal 
blogd are addressed as’His (or Her) Royal High- 


ness. Here, as in the cases above, a letter may 
Ss 


begin May it please, following with the words 
Your Majesty or Your Royal Highness, 


A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. » 


A foreign Ambassador is Your Excellency, 
Minister Plenipotentiary is Sir. 
Ambassador is His Excellency, a Minister Pleni-+ 


FOmanBEy The Honorable, and Charge d’Affaires 
Ss Mr, 


Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank, 


The Pope is addressed, His Holiness the Pope, or, 
His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City. The saluta- 


tion is Your Holiness and the complimentary close, 
Respectfully yours, 


A Cardinal is Your (His) Eminence. An Arch- 
bishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholi¢ Church is 
addressed as The Most Reverend and the saluta- 
tion is Your Excellency. A Monsignor (prelate) is 
addressed Right Reverend Monsignor and the salu- 
tation is Righ Reverend and dear Monsignor, 
(Chamberlain), Very Reverend Monsignor, and 
Very Reverend and dear Monsignor. A priest is 
Reverend and dear Father, 


Protestant Episcopal Bishops are addressed The 
Right Reverend and the salutation is My- dear 
Bishop, or Rt. Rev. and dear Sir. 


Methodist Bishops are addressed simply as Bis- 
hop, and the salutation is My dear Bishop, or My 
dear Bishop Blank. In the case of the lesser 
clergy, the form also is simple. Where a doctor's 
degree has been attained, the address is The Rey. 
George Blank, D.D., and the Salutation, My dear 
Dr. Blank, When a, minister has no doctor’s de- 
gree, the address is The Rev. George Blank, and 
the salutation, My dear Mr. Blank, 


A clergyman should never be referred to as a 
Reverend, or addressed as: Reverend Blank, Rey- 
erend should be used only as Honorable is used. 
It is The Rev, Mr. Blank, or The Rey. Dr. Blank, 
or The Rev, John Blank, but never Rey. Blank. 


A 
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Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


ROBERT S. ABBOTT AWARD 


Established in memory of the pioneer Negro 
journalist who founded The Bhivags Delendes” a 


weekly. 1951—President’s Committee on Equality 
po Oe norpantty and Treatment in the Armed Serv- 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


Octave Chanute Awa‘ named for a pioneer 
aeronautical -engineer who experimented with 
gliders and whose advice encouraged the Wright 
Brothers, 1950, Commander Donald B. MacDiar- 
mid, Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 

urman H. Bane Award, in memory of the first 
commanding officer of McCook Field, early aero- 
nautical research center, 1950, Col. George W. 
Goddard, for development of new system of night 
aerial photography at low altitudes. 

Sylvanus Albert Reed Award. 1950—George S. 
Schairer, Boeing staff engineer. 

Robert M. Losey, ‘Award. 1950—William Lewis, 
U.S. Weather Bureau meteorologist. 

Lawrence Sperry Award. 1 A. H. Flax, Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory. 

John Jefferies Award. 1950—Arnold D. Tuttle, 


‘United Air Lines medical director 


Special Certificate. 1950—Jerome Lederer, direc- 
tor of the Flight Safety Foundation. 


ALDUS AWARD 


For distinguished service in book design, by 
Limited Editions Club, 1950—Bruce Rogers. 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Gold medal of the Society, presented an- 
nually since 1937 to a distinguished American of 
Irish blood. 1951—Most Rey. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 


Marian Anderson won the Edward Bok award 
of $10,000 in 1941 and made it the base for an 
encowment for grants to deserving young singers. 
It is administered by the Marian Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund of Philadelphia. 

1951—Georgia Ann Laster, $1,000; Herbert 
Gantt, $500; Gloria Davy, Doris Mayes, and Jan 
Gabur,. $300. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Gold Medal, established in 1906, to Sir Aston 
Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. Post, 
Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry Bacon, 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw, Milton Ben- 
nett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, Paul Philippe Cret, 
Louis Henry Sullivan (posthumous), Eliel Saari- 
nen, Charles Donagh Maginnis, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, and Bernard R. 
Maybeck. 

Craftsmanship Medal, established in 1915, Henry 
Cc. Mercer in ceramics; Samuel Yellin in iron work; 
Frederick W. Goudy in typography; Charles Jay 
Connick in stained glass; . F. von Loss- 
berg in metal work; Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; 
William D. Gates in ceramics; Cheney Brothers in 
textiles; John Kirchmayer in wood carving; Leon 
V. Solon in terra cotta and faience; Walter W. 
Kantack -in pee in glass and illuminating fix- 
tures; John J. Early in masonry and concrete; Jo- 
seph H. Dulles Allen in ceramics; Wilbur Herbert 
Burnham in stained glass; Dorothy Wright Liebes 
in field of textiles; Wilbur Herbert Burnham in 
stained and leaded glass; Joseph C. Reynolds, Jr., 
in stained and. leaded glass. 

Fine Arts.Medal, established in 1919, to Paul 
Manship in sgulpture; Arthur F. Mathews in 
painting; Jonn Singer Sargent in painting; Dr. 
Leopold Stokowski in music; Lee Lawrie in sculp- 
ture; H. Siddons Mowbray (posthumous) in paint- 
ing; Diego Rivera in painting; Adolph Alexander 
Weinman in sculpture; Frederick Law Olmsted in 
landscape architecture; James Henry Breasted in 
literature pertaining to the Fine Arts; Robert Ed- 
mond Jones in design for the theater; Carl Milles 
in sculpture; John Taylor Arms in etching; Samuel 
Chamberlain in etching; John Marin in paintings 


Louis Conrad Rosenberg in_ etching; 
Steichen, in photography; Thomas Church, in 
landscaping. 


Exhibition Medal, established in 1921 for styles 
in building, has been’ discontinued. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


1951: Medal for Good Speech on the American 
Stage, Claude Rains. Award of Merit Medal year- 
ly to an outstanding person in America represent- 
ing either painting, sculpture, novel, poetry or 
drama), Sidney Kingsley, for drama. The Gold 
Medal of the Institute for sculpture, presented in 
name of the Academy, James Earle Fraser. | Gold 
Medal of the Institute, for music, presented in the 


name of the Academy, Igor Stravinsky. The 
Academy’s Fellowship in literature of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, Anthony Hecht, poet. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 


Loines Award (periodically to an American or 
English poet), $1,000. 195i1—John Crowe Ransom 
(also winner of 1951 Bollingen Prize in poetry). 

Fifteen $1,000 ‘‘Arts and Letters Grants” are 
as es est hatrets to Ro rate oe cre- 
ative wor e arts—$10,00! e Academy, 
and $5,000 by the Institute. m 5: 

1951—Art: Saul Baizerman, Lu Duble, Joseph 
Floch, Xavier Gonzalez, Peppino Mangravite, Wil- 
liam Thon. Music: Alan Hovhaness, Leon. Kirch- 
ner, Frank Wigglesworth. Literature: Newton Ar- 
vin, Elizabeth Bishop, Louise. Bogan, Brendan 
Gill, Randall Jarrell, Vladimir Nabokov. 


AUDUBON AWARD 


Of the Audubon Society. Bronze medal. 1951— 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for distinguished service 
in the conservation of natural resources. 


AYER CUP 


The F. Wayland Ayer Cup, given annually by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia for news- 
Paper typography, makeup and presswork, was 
awarded to the Daily News-Tribune, of La Salle, 
Tll., smallest circulation newspaper ever to win the 
trophy. More than 800 English-language dailies 
published in the United States were considered, 
each entering an edition of March 7, a date chosen 
by lot. The cup must be won three times for 
permanent possession. The New York Herald 
aoe retired two previous trophies from com- 
petition. 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL CITATION 


First in 1949, honoring the achievements of 
women in medicine, and marking 100th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of Elizabeth Blackwell as 
first woman doctor in the United States, presented 
annually. 

1951—Dr. Sara Murray Jordan, Dr. Edith Maas 
Lincoln, Dr. Marion E. Manter, Dr, Louise Pearce, 
and Dr. Wilhelmina Afton Ragland. 


BOOK AWARDS 


Abington-Cokesbury Award, biennial since 1946, 
to ‘‘encourage the writing of distinguished books 
in the field of evangelical Christianity’, $5,000 out- 
right and $2,500 advance royalties. 1950—Roland 
H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School, for Here 1 
Stand; a biography of Martin Luther. 

Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards an- 
nually since 1936, for best books on racial rela- 
tions. 1950—John Hersey, The Wall (fiction); 
Henry Gibbs, Twilight in South Africa (non- 
fiction). 

Avery and Jule Hopwood, annually at the Uniy. 
of Mich., for creative writing. 1950—Novel and 
Drama awards, Ketti Shalom, $600, and The 
Shadow of the Rock, $500, Major essay award, 
John M. Wilson, for The Dark and the Damp, 
$800. Major poetry award, Donald C. Reaser, for 
The Toy Soldier, $700; and Charles M. Campbell, 
for A White Stone, $500. 

Bancroft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
distinguished writing in American history, $2,000 
each. 1951—Arthur N. Holcombe, for Our Perfect 
Union;. Arthur N. Smith, for Virgin Land. 

Charles W. Follett Award, estab. 1950, for worthy 
contribution to children’s literature $3,000 and a 
gold medal annually by the Wilcox & Follett Com- 
pany. 1951—Sydney Taylor, for All-of-a-Family, 
illustrated by Helen John. 

Child Study Association, a scroll, for ‘‘a book 
for young people which faces with honestry and 
courage real problems in the world today.’’ 1951— 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, for Partners: 
The United Nations and Youth (Doubleday). 

Christopher Awards, started by Father James 
Keller, first presented in April, 1949. The organ- 
ization has no formal membership, no dues, and 
no meetings. It distributes literature to more than 
25,000 persons from its headquarters at 18 Hast 
48th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1950—Dr. Karl Stern, 
for Pillar of Fire, autobiography; Houston Harte 
and Guy Rowe, for In Our Image; Betty Martin 
and Evelyn Wells, for Miracle at Carville (books): 
Lamar Trotti for Cheaper by the Dozen; Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett for Father of the 
Bride (screenplays). , 

Commonwealth Club of California. 1951—Gold 
medal for fiction; Vina Delmar, for About Mrs. 
Leslie; non-fiction, Henry H, Hart, for Sea Road 
to. the Indies; Jade Snow Wong, Fifth Chintse 
Daughter; Dale Van Every, Bridal Journey; Dr. 
Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daughters; Mar- 


* jon Garth 


venile book). Special 
ie ier. Stanford Oulterntta professor, America 
ussia 


ar Awar of Edgar Poe, 
ted annua, erica, 


mehr tanding contribution to the American way of life. 
D. Radin, Twe + 
Lawrence G. Blochman, D: ide 1950—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 


of American Writers, 1,000 7e4 A 
annually to author of a distinguished book. 1951 CAREY-THOMAS AWARD 


— . tham, for Welcome Darkness. For creative ais P the award is sponsored 
Baas yerahington Carver Award, by Double- | by Publishers’ Weekly. 951, Princeton Univers 


in : 
day & Co., $1,500 outright and $1,000 advance | Press, for The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, edi 
Seainct ee ae for a eee dealing with the | by Julian P. Boyd; hon. mention to McGraw-Hill 
American Negro. Not annual. 1949—Bucklin | Co., for Boswell's London Journal, ed. by Frederick 
Moon, for Without Magnolias (novel). _ | Pottle and to Columbia University Press for the 
oh ae eae sane: eer Fs Cones Columbia Encyclopedia. 
riters Guild, each author a Go ook, an 
to publisher a Golden Scroll. 1950—Maria Au- CATHOLIC ACTION MEDAL 
gusta Trapp, for The Story of the Trapp Family 
Beers. and Fulton J. Sheen, for Lift Up Your 
eart. 
Harper Prize Novel, biennially since 1922, for 
best novel submitted in competition, $10,000, 1950 
—Max Steel, for Debby. , 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, bi-annually by 
American Historical Ass’n for a monograph in 
field of European History. 1951—Hans W. Gatzke, 
oy A eed Hopkins Univ., for Germany’s Drive to 
e West. 


Annually since 1934, by St. Bonaventure (N. ¥.) 
College. 1950—Edward Mark O’Connor, member 
of Displaced Persons Commission. ‘ 


CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION CLUB OF 
CHAMPIONS AWARD 


Presented annually. 1950—Victor F. Ridder, 
newspaper publisher (Staats Zeitung, Duluth Her- 
ald-News- Tribune, and Ridder Publications, Inc.) 


Jack and Jill Awards, to improve quality of SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


children’s magazine stories by encouraging authors Perkin Medal, 1951—Henry Howard. 
i eee ey SAN ee oa atOs Rust Chemical Industry Medal, 1951—Ernest W. Reid. 
‘osdic’ ones, Young Master 2, ,000; = 
liam Howard Church, A Zoo for Mr. Duuloo, $750. AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
John Burroughs Medal, annually, for a book by ACS Award in Pure Chemistry, estab. 1931. 
a naturalist, the works of Burroughs being taken | Diploma and $1,000. 1951—John C. Sheehan; 1952 
as standard. 1950—Roger Torey Peterson, for | —Harrison S. Brown. 
Birds Over America. Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk, estab. 
National Book Awards, since 1950, for distin- | 1938, Gold Medal and $1,000; 1951—Thomas L. Mc- 
uished literary achievement, as~a- cooperative ef- | Meekin; 1952—Carrell H. Whitnah. 
ort of the book publishing industry, 1951— Eli Lilly & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry, 
Fiction: William Faulkner, Collected Stories (Ran- | estab. 1934. Gold Medal, $1,000, plus $150 for 
dom House); Non-fiction: Herman Melville, by | traveling expenses to prize meeting. 1951—John 
Newton Arvin (Wm. Sloane); Poetry; The Auroras | 7. Buchanan; 1952—David M. Bonner. 
of Autumn, by Wallace Stevens (Knopf); Special| Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry, estab. 
citation: The Trouble of One House, by Brandan | 1947, $1,000, an etching and travel allowance not 


Gill (Doubleday). t 150. 1951—H. H. Willard; 1 - 
"Newbery and Caldecott Awards, instituted by TiGte dee SLE 2 = parr 


Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Spuenets ahr eets Fritzsche Award for research in essential oils, 
presented annually by a committee o e -~le . 1948, medal 4 yn 2951 
can Library Association. 1951—Newbery Medal, fosever: tes a se Pagan 


Hlizabeth Yates, for. Amos Fortune, Free Man 1, hi ; 
(Aladdin Books), Randolph Caldecott Medal, PRS te __ Cnty, 136. Gold. Medals” 1951 


Katherine Milhous, for The Egg Tree (Scribner). | Katharine B. Blodgett; 1952—Gladys A. Emerson, 
Q, Henry Prize Awards, sponsored by Double- | Ypatieff Prize, for research in catalysis or high 
day. & Go, for ahort stoles, publched ip, EG | rebsure, estab. 1049, elven every thee vents, In 
1951—Harris Downey, The Hunters; Eudora Welta, Romie ZTOM Ay Urabe Clee GeO a oe 


; 1950, . ‘ 
aoe Burning; Truman Capote, The House of Peta ieeis Levonceriens Aeakd inkaayen Chem- 
owers 
0. 


1 s istry, estab. 1945. Gold medal, $1,000 and $150 
Pulitzer Prize, see pages 609 & 61 =. : 4 

i cater Lae rn Ore. EES | ae an Koehn ioe eee Satan re Arthur Kornberg; 195% 
ook about the South, by a Southerner, publishe Pr ‘ons y 

during the preceding year. 1950—Lillian Smith, chests oes Sr ocd chad Gatlin 

Killers of the Dream. : $150 for traveling expenses. 1951—Kenneth S, 

Westminster Novel Award, by Westminster Press, | pitzey: 1952—Vladimir Haensel 

Phila., since 1948, for best novel emphasizing in- Priestley Medal for distinguished Senviceatte 

fluence of Christian faith in contemporary life or Chemistry (the highest honor in U. S chemistry) 

donna Pt aie Un Ran eB aris Ma- erieh ee son medal and travel expenses; 1951 
William’ Alien White Literary Contest, by the |~ Q') S.5- Grane. 

schoo! of Joumnalisin of the University of Kansas, | ,quennme Apparsins Makers, Apard tn Chemica! 

and G, P, Putnam. 50—Peggy Jane Cr eto, ony : . estat) 

novel Rube, $150; Wayne Carver, collection of porn Sa traveling expenses. 1952—Joel H. Hilde- 

short stories, $100; Frank Curry, for novel One u 


Part of Town, $50. No award was made of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


rand prize of $2,500 for a novel to be published 
Ga utnsan, BESNO P : Gold medal for outstanding*contributions to the 
Zondervan Awards, sponsored by Zondervan Pub, | advancement of the chemical profession. 1951— 
Dr, Harry N, Holmes. 


House, Grand Rapids, Mich., for books chosen in 
CERAMIC ART PRIZES 


aucune Soca ce ages esa bake R 
r. Jam A nter, fo ine Is the Kingdom, > 
$4,000, a . ‘Sponsored by the Syracuse (N. Y.) Museum of 
Fine Arts. Annually since 1932 (except four years 
during the war), and sponsored by the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Museum of Fine Arts. 1950—(ceramic 
sculpture) Betty Davenport Ford, Lois Mahier, 
fhomas F. McClure, William M. McVey, Adolf 
Odorfer, Henry Rox; (pottery) Whitney Atchley, 
Charles Lakofsky, Polia Pillin, Antonio Prieto, Lee 
R. Rosen, Viktor Schreckengost, Donald Siegfried, 
Peter H. Voulkos; (enamels) Karl Drerup. Honor- 
able mention: (ceramic sculpture) Margaret Stier- 
lin, Ellen V. Walters: (pottery) Edwin Cadogan, 
ieee S. MeVey, Harold BE, Rieggers, Nancy Wick- 
nam. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Norman Medal, since 1872, for a paper considered 
a contribution to engineering science, 1951—D. B. 


MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES 


Est, 1939, by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. Annually 
by Columbia University, for ‘‘outstanding contri- 
butions to understanding among the nations of the 
Americas.’’ Gold medals to winners, silver plaques 
to newspapers or news services they represent. 

1950, John A. Brogan, Jr., King Features Syn- 
dicate: Maria C. Huergo, La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Msgr. Jesus M. Pellin, La Religion, 
Caracas, Venezuela, Angel Ramos, El Mundo, San 
Jean, P. R.; Joshua B. Powers, Editors Press 
Service, 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS’ AWARD 


The Luther Halsey Gulick Award, highest honor 
of the Camp Fire Girls, “in recognition of service 


_ By Tau Epsilon Rho, national law fraternity 3 
annually, to an individual who has made an - 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
Steinman, Aerodynamic Theory of Bridge Oscilla- | 
J. James Croes Medal, since 1913, next to the 


Norman Medal in order of merit. 1951—M. E. Von 
ies Integrating the Equation of Nonuniform 

Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, since 1883, for 
papers describing in detail works of construction. 
1951—William K. Boyd, Design Curves for Very 
Heavy Multiple Wheel Assemblies. 

James Laurie Prize, since 1913, next in order of 
merit to Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize. 1951— 
Hans H. Bleich, Frequency Analysis of Beam and 
Girder Floors. 

Arthur M. Wellington Prize, since 1923, for 
papers on transportation, and on foundations. 
1951—A. Hrennikoff, Analysis of Pile Foundations 
with Batter Piles. 

Collingwood Prize for Juniors, since 1895, for 
describing an engineering work with which the 
author was directly connected. 1951—John W. 
Forster, Control of the Hydraulic Jump by Sills. 

JOHN BATES CLARK MEDAL 


Of the American Economic. Association, biennial 
for outstanding contribution to economic literature 
y an economist under 40. 1949, Kenneth E. 
Boulding, Univ. of Michigan. 


COLLIER TROPHY 


Of the National Aeronautical Association. 1950— 
William P. Lear, for developing F-5 electronic 
automatic pilot for jet planes. 


CONSERVATION AWARD 


By the Izaak Walton League of America for out- 
standing contribution in the previous year to 
furtherance of the conservation of America’s re- 
sources. A bronze sculpture, to be held for a year, 
and a permanent citation. 

1951—Dr. Hugh Hammond Bennett, chief, U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service. 


CRISS AWARD 


Established 1949 by Mutual Of Omaha. First 
award 1951—Drs. Philip S. Hench and Edward C. 
Kendall, of Mayo Clinic, for work in development 
of cortisone, $5,000 each. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING AWARD 


By the Committee on the Art of Democratic 
Living, the second annual awards were in the fine 
arts. 1951—twenty sculptors and painters $100 
each for works that best portrayed the way people 
live together democratically, assembled by Ameri- 
ean Federation of Arts. 


ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 


$1.000 awarded annually since 1945 by Columbia 
University to an American conductor for distin- 
guished services to American music. Previous 
awards to Howard Hanson, Leon Barzin, Alfred 
Wallenstein, Dean Dixon, and Izler Solomon. 

1951—Robert Whitney, Louisville Philharmonic 
Orchestra. / 


LUCY MARTIN DONNELLY FELLOWSHIP 


Established 1951, at Bryn Mawr College for 
women writers who are citizens of the United 
States, Canada or Great Britain. A $2,500 grant 
to be given for 1951-52 college year and may be 
used -for a project in creative writing or research 
in the humanities. Holder will reside at college 
but wil! have no“academic duties. Fellowship was 
founded by friends and students of Miss Donnelly, 
for many years a member of the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege faculty. 

JAMES DOUGLAS MEDAL 

Sponsored by, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallure Cal Engineers. Established in 1922, 
commemorating ‘Dr. James Douglas. 

1950, Francis C. Frary, 1951 and 1952—No 
awards: EGLESTON MEDAL 

Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston -who, in 1864, founded the Columbia 
School of Mines. Given annually to a Columbia, 
alumnus. 1951—David B. Steinman, °11 Ph, D., 
bridge engineer. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN AWARD 

First award in 1951, for achievement in the nat- 
ural sciences. Prof. Julian Schwinger, Harvard 
Uniy., and Prof. Kurt Goedel, colleague of Dr. 
Binstein, received medals bearing likeness of Dr. 
Einstein, and divided $15,000. a 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award. 1950—Otto T. Blackwell, 
for his pioneer contributions to the art of tele- 
phone transmission. Lamme Medal. 1950—Donald 
Y. Bohn, for his pioneering development and appli- 
cation of electrical equipment for controlling recti- 
fying systems in the production of aluminum, 


FILM CRITICS AWARD 
Since 1934, for best movie of the year. 1950— 
Bette Davis, All About Eve; Gregory Peck, Twelve 
O’Clock High; Joseph L. Mankiewicz, director, All 
About Eve; foreign film, The Ways of Love. 
FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD 
Annually, to person who has rendered the most 
distinguished service to the cause of the Four 
Freedoms. 1951—Dr.. Ralph Bunche. ; 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 
’ The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- - 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for an 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, and 
other medals for special achievements in a specific 
field or science. 
._ Franklin Medal. 1951—Sir James Chadwick, of 
Conville & Caius Coll., Cambridge University. 

Howard N. Potts Medal. 1951—Basil Albert 
Adams and: E. Leighton Homes, British chemists. 

John Price Wetherill Medal, 1951—Samuel C. 
Collins of M.I.T., Reid Berry Gray, of Balto., and . 
Gaylord W. Penney, of -C.1.T. 

Louis Edward Levy Medal. 1951—Dr. Albert 
eee Walker, for paper ‘‘Growing Piezoelectric 

rystals’’. 

Other Franklin Institute awards include the El- 
liott Cress Medal, Edward Longstreth Medal, 
George R. Henderson Medal, Walton Clark Medal, 
Frank P. Brown Medal, Francis J. Clamer Medal, 
and Stuart Ballantine Medal. In addition, Certi- 
ficates of Merit are often awarded. 


FREEDOM AWARDS 

Annually by Freedom House for distinguished 
services to the cause of freedom. 

1951—Paul G. Hoffman. (Qther recipients in- 
clude Wendell Willkie (posthumous); Walter Lipp- 
mann, Sumner Welles; Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Bernard M. Baruch, George C. Marshall, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, David E. Lilienthal, Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, and Dean Acheson. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 

Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash 
awards ($100,000) and honor medals given annually 
for outstanding sermons, editorials, addresses,, car- 
toons, etc., on the American way of life. 

1950 (first place winners): General Awards— 
National Committee for a Free Europe, for Crusade 
for Freedom program; Weirton (W. Va.) Chamber 
of Commerce, for organizing and conducting an 
Americanism Week; Republio Steel Corp., for cam- 
paign to inform both employees and general public 
on economics of American life; Tournament of 
Roses Committee for 1950 Rose Parade dedicated to 
theme ‘‘Our American Heritage’’; Boy’ Scouts of 
America, for International Jamboree at Valley 
Forge, July 1950. Advertising Campaigns (na- 
tional)—John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. Cartoons—(single), The Spirit 
Lives, by Hy Rosen, Times Union, Albany, N, Y.; 
(series), Dick’s Adventures, Neil O’Keefe and Max 
Trell, King Features Syndicate, Inc. Civilian De- 
fense (State awards, honor medals only)—Florida, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. Community Programs 
by Boys’ and/or Girls’ Groups—The Boys’ Club of 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) Community Programs by 
Men’s and/or Women’s Groups—Knoxville, Tenn., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. College Commence- 
ment Addresses—Erwin D. Canham, editor Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., ‘‘The Authen- 
tic Revolution’’, delivered at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. High School Commencement Ad- 
dresses—E. J..Thomas, president Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, untitled address at East 
High School. Company Employee Publications— 
“Relief Valve’’, Robertshaw Fulton Controls Co., 
Lynwood, Calif. Editorial—We- Can't Sell Our 
Ideals Abroad If They Die at Home’’, by Frederick 
Nelson, Saturday Evening Post. Magazine Article— 
Primer for Americans, by Sigurd S. Larmon and 
Thomas W. Lapham, Look Magazine (Sept. 12, 
1950). Motion’ Pictures—(16 mm) In Our Hands, 
Borg-Warner Co., Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il1.; 
(35mm) Stars In My Crown, M-G-M._ Photo- 
graphs With Captions—With Freedom’s Holy Light, 
by Walter Z. Lillian, Winston Salem, N. C. Public 
Addresses—General Dwight D. Hisenhower, at A. P. 
luncheon, ‘‘Only an Informed Public Opinion Can 
Win the Peace.’”’ Radio Program—Cavalcade of 
America, series sponsored by duPont de Nemours 
& Co.,. Inc. Sermons—Rey.. Edward D. Gates, 
Time Is Ruhning Out, First Presbyterian Church, 
Peoria, Ill. Union Publications—American Federas 
tionist (A. F. of L. official publication, William 
Green, editor). ; 

JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 

The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

1951—Ervin. George Bailey. 
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-of physics and chemistry to the solution of g 


1950. Cullum Medal, Hans W. 
t - Lawrence Dudley 
Medal, Robert 
1 awards. = | 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


- Penrose Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of em- 
inent original contribution or achievement which 
mark a decided advance in the science of geology. 
1951—Pentti Eskola, Helsinki, A 

Arthur Louis Day Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement in the age ination 
problems.’’ 1951—Martin J. Buerger, Cambridge, 
Mass, 


GORGAS MEDAL 


Sponsored by Wyeth, Inc., Philadelphia, “‘for 
distinguished service to our military forces in 
furthering the conservation of fighting strength 
f Air Force combat crews.’’ 1950—Major Gen. 
Malcolm C. Grow, former Surgeon General, U. S. 
Air Force. Medal and $500. 


DANIEL GUGGENHEIM MEDAL 


1951—Igor Ivan Sikorsky, for ‘‘a lifetime of out- 
standing contributions to aeronautics, including 
pionéering with multi-engine airplanes, flying 
boats, amphibians, and helicopters.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 


Annually by the Ass’n of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, to an alumnus for distinguished public 
Service. 1951—Harry James, Carman. 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in 1913 by Mrs. Mary W. Harriman in 
memory of her husband, E. H. Harriman, railroad 
magnate, the medal is given annually through the 
generosity of their sons, W. Averell Harriman and 
E. Roland Harriman. Award is made by the 
American Museum of Safety, to stimulate a direct 
effort for the conservation. of human life on rail- 
roads, Presentations are made on the basis of a 
complicated formula which includes consideration 
of 1, Passenger casualties in train accidents; 2, 
Passenger casualties in’ train service accidents; 3, 
Casualties to employees on duty in train, train 
service and non-train accidents; 4, Casualties to all 
other persons in train, train service and non-train 
accidents. 

1950—Class A, Union Pacific R.R. Co.; Class B, 
Pennsylvania-Reading Co.; Class C, Cambria & 
Indiana R.R. Co. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 


Since 1949, by the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
“to perpetuate the ideals for which he lived and 


died. 

1951; Scholarship Grants—Brandeis University, 
3,000; Weizmann Institute in Rehovoth, $5,000; 
5,000; N, ¥. State School—Industrial and Labor 
Research, $2,000; Howard University, $2,000; New 
School for Social Research, $2,000; Roosevelt 
College, $5,000; Fisk University, $1,000; Educa- 
tional Foundation for the Apparel Industry, $2,000. 
Other Grants and Awards—University of Chicago 
Text Book Analysis, $5,000; Southern Regional 


Council, Inc,, $2,500; Award for Meritorious 
Achievement, $1,000; Sidney Hillman Prize 
Awards, $4,000; Sidney Hillman Lecture Series, 


$5,000. Total allocations, $39,500. 


JAMES J. HOEY AWARDS 


Since 1942 by Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York, as memorial to the late James J. Hoey, 
its first president. Annually to two Catholic lay- 
men, one white and one Negro who, in the judg- 
ment of the council have rendered the greatest 
service during the year to the cause of interracial 
justice. 1951—Mrs. Rogert L. Putnam, president 
of Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, and Dr. 
Francis M. Hammond, of Seton Hall Univ., 


Orange, N. J. 
HOOVER MEDAL 


Administered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
other engineering societies. 1950—Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, of M.I.T. 


HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 


Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Assn., to dramatize the ideal of individual self- 
reliance, 1951—Frank Bailey, James L. Kraft, 
Finn H. Magnus, James J. Nance, Frank C. Rus- 
sell, David Sarnoff, Harold E. Stassen,» Arthur 
Wiesenberger, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY FELLOWSHIP 
Annually by Dodd, Mead & Co., to a student at 


an American or Canadian university who plans to, 


become a professional writer, $700. 
1950—Prewitt Semmes, Univ. of Alabama; 


for 
Satan’s Thumh, a satire on Virginia society. 


} Simeon S. 


INTERFAITH IN ACTION AWARD woe 
onsored by the organiza’ fostering ‘ b 
standing ‘among people of aidterent faiths and 


_ Brad-— 


Established late in 1 : 
ick sacuuiean ae ees rae tase toate 
rst recipient o: o. 4 
B. Mayer. National Wemen’s Auxiliary. 1951— — 
Sophie Tucker. d 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 


ANPA Journalism Prizes, annually since 1942, by 


the American Newspaper Publishers Ass’n for es- — 


says on journalism. 1951—Gold medal _and $500 
to Hugh A. Mulligan, Boston (Mass.) University. 
Scrolls—Arnold Alpert, Columbia Un., N, Y. City, 
and David L. Bowen, Marquette Un., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Contest has been suspended). 


George Polk Memorial Award, est. 1949 by Over- 
seas Press Club to ‘‘perpetuate the memory of a ~ 
member who died in the interests of gathering the 
news where he found it.’’ 1951—Marguerite Hig- 
gins, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

by 


Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 annually 
American Newspaper Guild for outstanding jour- 
nalistic achievement ‘in the spirit of Heywood 
Broun.’’ 1950—Leonard Jackson, May City (Mich.) 
Times, for series on €xploitation of Puerto Rican 
eg workers imported to save $14 million sugar 

eet crop. 


Missouri Awards in Journalism, ‘est. 1930 by the 
late Dean Walter Williams of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the Univ. of Missouri, in recognition for 
distinguished service in journalism: Normally one 
medal is given each year to a distinguished Ameri- 
can newspaper, a distinguished foreign newspaper, 
an outstanding American journalist (usually in 
the news field), to a distinguished alumnus of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, and to an _out- 
standing Missouri editor or publisher, 1951—Mar- 
quis Childs, columnist, Washington, D. C.;-Dr. 
George Gallup, director American Institute of 
Public Opinion; the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune; Lee Hills; managing editor the Miami 
(Fla,) Herald; George Scruton, publisher the Se- 
dalia (Mo.) Democrat. 


New York Newspaper Women’s Club, five U. S. 
bonds for stories published during the year, 1950— 
Kathleen McLaughlin, Marjorie Farnsworth, Ger- 
trude Samuels, Carol Taylor, and Clementine Pad- 
dleford. A $200 scholarship in journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, to Margaret Benjamin. 


Nieman Fellowships, given by Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1937, ‘‘to promote and elevate the stand- 
ards of journalism in the United States and edu- 
cate persons specially qualified for journalism:”’ 
Bequest of Lucius W. Nieman and Agnes Wahl 
Nieman Fund. 


1951: Malcolm C. Bauer, Portland Oregonian; 

Booker, Jr., Cleveland Call-Post; Bob 
Eddy, St. Paul Pioneer Press; Roy M. Fisher, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Edwin O. Guthman, Seattle 
Times; Sylyan H. Meyer, Gainsville (Ga.) Times; 
Hugh Morris, Louisville Courier-Jaurnal; Hoke 
Norris, Winston-Salem Journal; Dwight E. Sar- 
gent, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald; Dana Adams 
Schmidt, New York ‘Times; Angus M. Thuermer, 
Associated Press (Chicago); Wellington Wales, Au- 
burn (N.Y.) Citizen-Advertiser. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 607-609. 

Raymond Clapper Memorial, a plaque and $500 
annually since 1945, by the Raymond ‘Clapper 
aise Ass’n, 1950—Jack Steel, N. Y. Herald 

ribune. 


Westinghouse Science Writing Award, see under 
American Ass’n for Advancement of Science. 


LASKER AWARDS 


Annually since 1946, by American Public Health 
Association, for ‘‘outstanding contributions in 
medical research and public health.’ Individuals, 
$1,000 and gold statuette of Winged Victory of 
Samothrace; groups, a silver statuette. 


1951—(individual awards). Florence R. Sabin, 
M.D., Karl F,. Meyer, M.D. (joint awards) Elise 
L’Esperance, M,D.. and Catharine Macfarlane, 
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M.D., William Gordon Lennox, M.D. and Frederic 
Andrews Gibbs, M.D. (group awards) Alcoholics 


Anon ous, the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
ew York, LASKER AWARDS 


Sponsored by Planned Parenthood Federation of 
erica ‘‘for advancing medical, biological and 
educational aspects of family planning’’. 


1951—William Vogt and Guy Irving Burch. 


SOCIETY FOR THE LIBRARIES OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A gold medal ‘‘to an American scholar who re- 
veals in his writing accurate scholarship and ef- 
fectiveness of presentation.’’ 


1951—Dr. Crane Brinton, Harvard University: 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


By American Library Association, annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 
library activity, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 


1951—Helen E. Haines, author and retired li- 
DEAE LOUBAT PRIZES 


Since 1943, two prizes, $1,000 and*$400, are 
awarded at Columbia University at the close of 
every quinquennial period, for the best work pub- 
lished in the English language on the history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philosophy, or 
numismatics of North America. ‘ 

1948—First Prize: Lawrence Henry Gipson, ‘‘The 
British Empire Before the American Revolution 
(Vol. VI)’’. Second Prize: Hans Kurath, ‘‘Linguis- 
tic Atlas of New England (Vol. IIT)’’. 


MASONIC DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


By the Grand Lodge of Masons of N. Y. State, 
annually. 1949, General of the Army George Cat- 
lett Marshall. 1951—Ambassador Warren R. Aus- 
tin, U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 


ASME Medal: 1950, Harvey Coles Knowles. Hol- 
ley Medal: 1950, Charles Gordon Curtis. Worcester 
Reed Warner. Medal: 1950, Orlan William Boston. 
Spirit of St. Louis Medal, triennial award: 1950, 
Reinout Pieter Kroon. 


PHILIP MURRAY AWARD 


Annually, by the CIO, for ‘‘an outstanding job in 
the field of health and welfare. 1951—Senator 
James Murray (D., Mont.), $10,000 and a plaque. 
Previous awards to Gen. Omar Bradley and Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner. 


N. ¥. BOARD OF TRADE AWARD 


For ‘‘notable service in the preservation of our 
heritage of America.”’ 
1951—Charles E. Wilson, Thomas J. Watson. 


PASSANO PRIZE 


Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., Bal- 
timore, named for Edward B. Passano, $5,000-for 
clinical medical research. 

195i—Drs. Philip Levine and Alexander S. Sie- 
ner, for discoveries relating to the rH factor, 
$2,500 each. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY RADIO AND 
TELEVISION AWARDS 


Established in 1940 ‘‘to perpetuate the memory 
of George Foster Peabody, benefactor. and life 
trustee of the University of Georgia.”’ Designed to 
give recognition to meritorious service by broad- 
casters. Administered by Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, Univ. of Georgia, Edward Weeks, 
editor,. Atlantic Monthly, Boston, chairman of 
Peabody Board. 

Public Service (regional station) WBBM 
(C.B.S.), Chicago, The Quiet Hour; Citation to 
WFPL-DM, Louisville Free Public Library, Ky. 
Reporting and Interpretation of the news—Elmer 
Davis, A.B.C.; Citation to Hear It Now, CBS. En- 
tertainment (Drama) Hall of Ivy, (NBC); (Music) 
Metropolitan Opera, ABC; citation to Ira Hirsch- 
mann, WABF-FM, New York. Education—The 
Quiek and the Dead, NBC. Contribution to Inter- 
national Understanding—Radio Free Europe; Ci- 
tations to WNYC, New York; for United Nations 
coverage, and Pursuit of Peace, MBS and United 
Nations Radio. 


Television: Entertainment — Jimmy Durante, 
NBC. Education—Citation to The Johns Hopkins 
Science Review, WAAM-TV-DuMont. Children’s 
Program (double award)—Zoo Parade, NBC, and 
Saturday at the Zoo, ABC. 

Special Awards: To ABC, its president and asso- 
ciates, Rovert Saudek and Joseph McDonald, for 
courageous stand in resisting organized pressures 


and their affirmation of basic American Principles. 
aS Providence Journal, its editor and publisher, 

evellon Brosn, and Ben Bagdikian, reporter, for 
Series of articles analyzing the broadcasts of top 
commentators, etc. i 


PENROSE MEDAL 


Of the Society of Economic Geologist, is swarded 
to outstanding geologists for ‘‘unusual original 
work in the earth sciences." 

1950—Prof. L. C. Graton, Harvard Uniy. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


An award of $10,000, estab. 1921 by Edward W. 
Bok. Given annualty to a citizen of Philadelphia 
for ‘‘advancing the best and largest interests of 
Paras of which Philadelphia is the cen- 
1951—Fiske Kimball, dir. Philadelphia Museum 

rt. 


of A 
WILLIAM PROCTOR PRIZE 


Established 1950 -by Dr. William Proctor, of 
Proctor & Gamble Co., and presented by Scienti- 
fic Research Society of America, $1,000. 

1950—Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, of M.1.T., for 
contributions to research on the atomic bomb. 


PUTNAM MEMORIAL AWARD 


Estab. 1949 in honor of Emily James Smith Put- 
nam, first dean of Barnard College, $500 for crea- 
tive writing, open to all undergraduates of Bar- 
nard College. 1951—Kathleen Collins and Eliza- 
beth Hanna, $250 each. 


POETRY AWARDS ~ 


Academy of American Poets Fellowship, annu- 
ally to Americans who have distinguished them- 
selves in poetry, 195¢—E. E. Cummings, $5,000. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters Fellow- 
ship, see under that heading. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, see under 
that heading. 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 
1949; by fellows in Poetry of the Library of Con- 
gress, to Ezra Pound for Pisan Cantos. In 1950 the 
award became the Bollingen Prize in Poetry of 
ope Yale University Library. 1951—John Crowe 

ansom., 


Harriet Monroe Poetry Prize, a $500 award 
by the University of Chicago, to a poet. Not 
given annually. 1950—E. E. Cummings. 1951 
—no award. 


John Billings Fiske, annual award for poetry, 
established 1918 by Horace Spencer Fiske, at 
University of Chicago, 1951—Lafayette Ross Gar- 
ner, Donatus. 


Bross Award, at the Univ. of Chicago. 1951— 
Amos W. Wilder, for ms, Modern Poetry and the 
Christian Tradition, $7,500. 


Limited Editions Gold Medal. Since 1935, five 
medals have been awarded, 1949—Robert Frost, 
Collected Poems. (Also recipient of four Pulitzer 
Prizes since 1924.) 


Lyric Foundation, Inc.,. a foundation for tra- 
ditional poetry. First award 1949, $1,000. 1950— 
Gustav Davidson. 


Poetry Awards, for the stimulation and per- 
petuation of the best in poetry, since 1949, $1,000 
for best long poem of unpublished verse, in 
English, from 500 to 1,000 lines; $1,250 for best 
manuscript or book of miscellaneous verse. There 
are also annual collegiate poetry prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25, and to editors of magazines, of $200, 
$100 and $50. 1950—Mark Van Doren, $1,000. 
Rolfe Humphries and Hyman Plutzik, $1,250 equal- 
ly divided. 


Poetry, Chicago, Six $100 awards, 1951: Oscar 
Blumenthal Prize, Randall Jarrell; Levinson Prize, 
Theodore Roethke; Eunice Tietjens Memorial 
Prize, Robinson Jeffers; Harriet Monroe Memorial 
Prize, James Merrill; Bess Hokin Prize, M. B. 
Tolson; Union League of Civic and Arts Founda- 
tion Prize, Horace Gregory. 


Poetry Society of America: Shelley Memorial 
Award. 1950—Jeremy Ingalls; PSA Annual Awards, 
1951—Frances Minturn Howard and Leah Bodine 
Drake; Alexander Droutzky Memorial Award, gold 
medal and $100, 1951—Gustav Davidson; PSA Gold 
Medal, 1951—Wallace Stevens; Lola Ridge Me- 
poral Award, 1950—Gustav Davidson and Mary 

oon. 

New PSA Prizes, to be presented for the first 
time in 1952: Edna St. Vincent Millay Memorial 
Award, William Rose Benet Memorial Award, 
Ridgely Torrence Memorial Award, Poetry Chap- 
Book-PSA Award, and’ the R. S. Reynolds Lyric 
Award. 

Pulitzer Prize, see page 610. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets. 1950—Adrienne 
Cecile Rich, of Radcliffe College. 


first time in 
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‘from a fund granted by the Westinghouse Educa- 


Be 


“Fred Howard,’ hybrid tea 


Smith, Montebello, Calif.; ‘‘Vogue,”’ 

antha rose, by H, S. Boerner, Jackson & Per’ 
Newark, N 

ROTARY FELLOWS 
Established in 1947, to promote international 


aeons, Rotary International has awarded | é 


Fellowships to outstanding college Ereean ley 
age 20 to 28, from 42 countries, for one year 0. 
study abroad. Grants range from $1,800 to $3,400. 
Total grants amount to nearly $750,000. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 

Theobald Smith Award in Medical Sciences, est. 
1936 by Bli Lily & Co. Bronze medal and $1,000. 
1949-——Dr. Seymour S. Kety, Graduate School of 
Medicine, Univ. of Pa. 

Sigma Delta Epsilon Award, $500, 1949—Dr. Ruth 
V. Dippell, of Indiana Univ., for studies on muta- 
tions of bacteria. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Award, est. 1946 


tional Foundation, to stimulate interest among 
young writers, and encourage high standards of 
Science writing in newspapers and magazines. 1949 
—tLester Grant, N. Y. Herald Tribune, for series 


‘THe Challenge of Cancer, and George W. Gray for 
“article on the human brain, in Oct., 1948, issue of 


Scientific American; $1,000 each. Honorable men- 
tion in magazine field to Herbert Yahraes, for ar- 
ticle How to Keep Away from the Dentist, March, 
1949, issue of Harper’s Magazine. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Comstock Prize, $3,500, given every five years. 
1949—Dr. Merle A. Tuve, Carnegie Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, for work in nuclear physics and the 
proximity fuse. 4 : : 

James Craig Watson gold medal eat cash prize 
to Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell, Univ, of Virginia. 

Public Welfare medal to Dr. Geo. H. Shull, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Princeton; Mary Clark ‘Thomp- 
son gold medal to Dr. Frank McLearn, Canada. 

National Institute of Arts and Letters.» See 
page 613. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


1950—Blizabeth Sharp McDonald, $1,000, for ec- 
clesiastical works. 1951—No awards. 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


By the Women’s National Book Association, a 
bronze plaque annually, since 1940, for distin- 
guished service in books. 1951—Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, retiring member of editorial board, Book 
of the Month Club. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Instituted in 1914 by the late Joel E. Spingarn, 
ib is awarded annually since 1915, for the highest 
achievement of an American Negro. 

1951—Mrs. Mable Keaton Staupers, for ‘‘spear- 
heading the successful movement to integrate 
Negro nurses into American life as equals.” 


ACADEMY OF TELEVISION ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


‘Emmy’ statuettes. 1951—Groucho Marx (out- 
Standing personality); Gertrude Berg (best ac- 
tress); Alan Young (best actor); dramatic show, 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse; variety show, Alan Young 
Show; children’s show, Time for Beany. 


THEATER AWARDS 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), presented by 
the American Theatre Wing for the season’s ‘‘out- 
Standing contribution to the theatre.’’ 1951— 
Play: The Rose Tattoo, by Tennessee Williams; 
Musical: Guys & Dolls; Performances: Uta Hagen, 
The Country Girl; Claude Raines, Darkness at 
Noon; Ethel Merman, Call Me Madam; Robert 
Alda, Guys  & Dolls; Featured performances: 
Maureen Stapleton and Eli Wallach, the Rose 
Tattoo; Isabel Bigley, Guys & Dolls; Russell 
Nype, Call Me Madam; Musical score: Irving 
Berlin, for Call Me Madam; Director: George S. 
Kaufman, for Guys & Dolls. 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation, two annual 
prizes of $2,000 each, to two contestants whose 
submitted plays ‘‘indicate the greatest potential 
talent and ability among the contenders.” 1950— 
Arnold Schulman, A Thousand Guys Named Max; 
Halsey Melone, K.G. : 


ling, and music by Loesser 


ud Tobe & Associates, 
erican economic relatio’ 

an outstanding representative of the French tex- 
tile ete First. award—Pierre Courtois-Suffit, 
of Paris, France. 


a 1923, for distinguish 
iS 


Hon. Frederick 
include Irving Berlin, Omar Bradley, Lucius D. 
Clay, William F. Halsey, Learned Hand, J. Edgar 
Hoover 
Helen Keller, George Washington Carver, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, John J. Pershing, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Chester W. Nimi 
Bernard M. Baruch, and 
mick. 


VETERANS .OF FOREIGN WARS AUXILIARY 


theme ‘“‘Freedom’s Open Door.”’ 
Diederichs, 1 
Patricia Hale, $250; John Sakellakis, $100 


neers, Chicago, with representatives 
engineering societies. 


Burrows and Jo Swer- 
For Medal for Good Speech and Award of Merit 


Medal see American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 609 and 610. 


TOBE AWARD 
.E Mrs. Tobe Coller_ Davis, 
. Established 1950 by Hagan or 2 
ms. Annually $1,000 to 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 


Awarded by Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
es : ed services and leader- 


D. ‘ 
1951—Lewis W. Douglas, Dr. Frank C. Laubach, 
M. Davenport. Other recipients 


Herbert Hoover, Charles Evans Hughes, 


Warren R. Austin, 
e O'Hare McCor- 


Since 1935. From 18,820 essays, all on the 
1951—Catherine 
$1,000; Patricia N. Anderson, $500; 


WASHINGTON AWARD 


Administered by the Western Socjety of Engi- 


rom other 


1949, John Lucian Savage, for monumental hy- 


draulic structures utilizing natural resources. 


WELLCOME MEDAL 
By Wellcome & Co., Inc., chemists of Tuckahoe, 


N.Y., for ‘ta most useful original investigation in 
the fleld of military medicine,’’ based on a study 
of motion sickness. 


Medal and $500. 
1950—Dr.- Herman I. Chinn, Sch. of Aviation 


Medicine, Randolph Air Force Base. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE ~ 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Established 1942 by Westinghouse Educational 


Foundation for high school senior science students. 


1951—Robert J. Kolenkov, 17, of Niagara Falls, 


N.Y., $2,800 scholarship; Frederick J. Ernst, Jr. 


17, of Ardsley, N. Y., $2,000 scholarship. 
Westinghouse Science Writing , Awards. See 
American Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 
STEPHEN WISE AWARD 


Established by the American Jewish Congress in 
memory of its founder and first president. Four 
annual awards for outstanding service in the 
fields of human rights, Jewish education, Jewish 
welfare throughout the world, and the develop- 
ment of Israel. Each award a scroll and $1,500 
in. cash. : 

1951—Ambassador. Abba Eban, American Ass’n 
for Jewish Education, Prof. Raphael Lemkin, and 
National Ass’n for the Advancement of Colored 


People. 
WOODROW WILSON AWARD 


Established in 1948 by the Woodrow - Wilson 
Foundation, for the best publication of the year 
in the field of government and democracy. 1951— 
Ey H. Herz, Political Realism and Political 

alism. 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD AWARD 
Of Jewish Theological Seminary. 1951—David 
Sarnoff and Clarence E. Pickett. 
WRIGHT BROTHERS MEDAL 


Of. the Society of Automotive Engineers, 1951— 
James C. Floyd, designer of first civil jet trans- 
port in North America, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL TROPHY 


Of the National Aeronautical Association. 1950— 
Grover Loening, New York aviation engineer. 


‘ 
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Miss America Pageant 


The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, 
N. J., held Sept. 1 to 7, 1951, originated in 1920 
as a modest promotion scheme on the part of a 
few ‘‘side-avenue’”’ hotels (half a block or more 
from the Boardwalk) to stir up business after 
Labor Day. A number of merchants and hotelmen 
“grudgingly? contributed $5,916 for the first 
pageant, a ‘‘fall frolic’? with a parade of floats. 
In 1921 the late Herbert C. Test, a newspaper 
reporter, suggested a Miss America .contest to the 
hotelmen. This grew for seven years, then slumped. 
In 1933 it was tried again, but ended in the red. 
In 1935 it gained substantial backing, and since 
then this ‘‘season-extender’’ has become the 
biggest resort promotion device in the country, 
attracting 250,000 visitors and nearly 2,000 news- 
Fes magazine, radio and newsreel reporters an- 
nually. 


Special Awards—Miss America . 


619 
of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Since 1942 Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became 
secretary of the Pageant Board in 1935, has 
directed the beauty contest, travelling to local 
and state contests a large part of the year. 
Contestants are chosen locally, under the direction 
of Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges, universities and other civic and service 
organizations. They may come from the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
must have a high school education. In 1945 Miss 
Slaughter, stung by criticism that the pageant 
represented ‘‘beauty without brains,’’ originated 
the Scholarship Foundation, under the’ sponsor- 
ship of industrial leaders. This gives a $5,000 
scholarship to Miss America and 16 scholarships 
to finalists, making a total value of $26,000. Cana- 
da now gives $10,000 to seven contestants. Many 
state and ‘local organizations have provided schol- 
arships, amounting to over 1000,000 annually. 


MISS. AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America 
Miss Utah—Colleen Kay Hutchins, Salt Lake City 
($5,000 Scholarship) 


Runners-Up 


Miss Indiana—Carol Mitchell, Rochester 
(1st—$3,000 Scholarship) 

Miss North Carolina—LuLong Ogburn, Smithfield 

+  (2nd—$2,500 Scholarship) 
Miss Arkansas—Charlotte R. Simmen, Little Rock 
‘ (3rd—$2,000 Scholarship) | 

Miss Florida—Mary Godwin, Gainesville 

(4th—$1,500 Scholarship) 
Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 


($1,000 Scholarships) 
Alabama—Jeanne Moody, Cherokee 
Chicago—Adrianne Falcon, Chicago 
Maryland—Georgia Reed, Baltimore 
Mississippi—Jessie Wynn Morgan, Newton 
New Hampshire—Colleen Gallant, Laconia 
TS cmmentaspe ae Jene Simmons, Oklahoma 

City : 
Miss South Carolina—Joyce E. Perry, Conway 
Miss South Dakota—Marlene Rieb, Parkston 
Miss Tennessee—Jean Harper, Memphis 
ney West Virginia—Phyllis Lee Walker, Charles- 

on. 
Talent Award 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss eet Mate Alma Kelly, Courtland, 
Ont. 


Misses Congeniality 
(Tie—$500.00 Scholarship Each) 


Miss Hawaii—Claire K. Heen, Honolulu 
Miss Puerto Rico—Otilia Jimenez, Santurce 


Hostess (not a contestant) 


($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss Atlantic City—Janet Barab 


Other Contestants 


Miss California—Patricia Lehman, Sacramento 

Miss Colorado—Jo London, Aurora 

Miss Connecticut—Beverly R. Burlant, Bridgeport 

Miss Delaware—Suzanne Parrott, Dover 

Miss District’of Columbia—June Beverly Klein, 
_ Washington 

Miss Georgia—Carol Frances Taylor, Alma 

Miss Idaho—Phyllis Ralstin, Nezperce 

Miss Illinois—Doris Mae King, Harvey 

Miss Iowa—Nancy Jane Norman, Shenandoah 

Miss Kentucky—Dottye Nuckols, Bowling Green 

Miss Louisiana—Jeanne Vaughn Thompson, Ba- 
_ ton Rouge 

Miss Maine—Beverly Ann’ Emery, Auburn 

Miss ee pehysesty 7 aude Almeida, New Bed- 


for 
Miss Michigan--Dolores M. Berruezo, St. Clair 
ores 
Miss Minnesota—Kathryn Rose Clark, Minneapolis 
Miss Missouri—Carol Ruth Romann, Granite City 
Great Falls 
Nebraska—Geraldine Elseman, Omaha 
Nevada—Donna Jo Ann Sollars, Reno 
New Jersey—Bernice Massi, Camden 
New York City—Sandu Scott, New York 
New York State—Louise Orlando, Syracuse 
North Dakota—Marilyn Jean Walker, Minot 
Miss Ohio—Ruth Diane Howell, Apple Creek 
Miss Oregon—Audrey Mistretta, Navy Heights, 
Astoria 
ee Marie Lippert, Taren- 


um. 
Miss Greater Philadelphia—Margaret Ramsdale, 
Clifton Heights 
Miss Texas—Glenda Jane (Janie) Holcomb, Odessa 
Miss Vermont—Peggy Ann Gilbert, Rutland 
Miss Virginia—Shirley Louise Bryant, Norfolk 
Miss Washington State—Darlene Shaffer, Seattle 
Miss Wisconsin—Sheila Marie Murphy, Marshfield 


Miss Montana—Patricia McGinty, 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss Wyoming—Patricia Joan Seabeck, Casper 


THE MISS AMERICAS SINCE 1940 


¥ 
P P| 
r) ® 
Yr. Name e et 3 2 2 | # 3 ns Hair | Eyes 
” 2 = g 
mlealeilBisé jai la 
a ae ces es caieectieceret 
1940 |Frances M. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.\5-9 |34 |23  |35 |13 914/120 | 19 |Brown |Green 
1941 |Rosemary LaPlanche, Los Angeles, a 
Calif 5-544|34 |24 |36 /|14 8 |120 | 18 |Brown j|Hazel 
1942 |JoCarroil Dennison, Tyler, Texas....|5-5 |34 |22 |3444|/1334| 85/118 | 18 |Brown Brown 
1943 |Jean.Bartel, Los Angeles, Calif... &8 |36 1/23 3 8141130 |.19" |Brown /|Blue 
1944 |Venus Ramey, Washington, D. C...|5-7 |3614/25 |374/13 8 |125 | 19 |Auburn /Blue- 
1945 |Bess Myerson, New York City...... 5-10 |3544|25 5 |1414] 8%]1385 | 21 |Brunette | Hazel 
1946 |Marilyn Buiferd, Los Angeles, Calif./5-8 /3534/2514|36 |1334| 814|123 | 21 |Brown /|Blue 
1947 |Barbara Jo Walker, Memphis, Tenn.|5-7 |35 |25 |35 3 814|130 | 21 |Brunette |Hazel 
1948 |Bebe Shopp, Hopkins, Minn.;..... 5-9 |37 127 |36 |14%) 9 |140 | 18 |Brown Hazel 
1949 |Jacque Mercer, Litchfield, Arizonia..|5-4 |34 |22 |34 |13!4/ 8 |106 | 18 |Brunette Brown 
1950-51} Yolande Betbeze, Mobile a tps tes 5-544|35 (24 . 13514411314) 8 |119 | 21 |Brown Brown 
s,Salt Lake i 
pee Contan Saas oh Shaka ania vel sipealacene ie -10 136 124 (|36 1414| 8%4|143 | 25 'Blonde |Biue 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER. 


Frances Burke (1940) now Mrs: Lawrence A. 
Kenney of Philadelphia, mother of two *children. 
Rosemary LaPlanche (1941). now married to Harry 
Koplan, producer, and-stats on his CBS Television 
show, ‘‘Meet the Missus’’. JoCarroll Dennison 
(1942) under contract to Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Jean Bartel (1943) concert and television star. 
Venus Ramey (1944) married to Joseph Murphy, 
Jr., Kentucky automobile distributor and farmer; 
has two sons. Bess Myerson (1945) first winner of 
a $5,000.00 award, continued her study in music 
at Columbia and now has own television show. 
She is Mrs. Alan Wayne and has one daughter. 
Marilyn Bufferd (1946) now Mrs. Franco Barbaro 


and under contract to Italian movie picture com- 
pany. Barbara Jo Walker (1947) was graduated 
from Memphis State College and then married Dr. 
John Vernon Hummel. Has.one son. Bebe Shopp 
(1948) studying music at Manhattan School of 
Music in New York. Jacque Mercer (1949) study- 
ing for law degree at University of Arizona and 
married to childhood sweetheart, Douglas Cook, 
also student at. University of. Arizona. Yolande 
Betbeze (1950-51) (title postdated at turn of half 
century) is now studying with Paul Althouse in 
New York City and preparing for operatic career. 
Colleen Kay Hutchins (1952) will use scholarship 
to obtain master’s degree and train for theatrical 
career. 


and 
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Special Awards—Mrs. America; 


Mrs. 


/ lent P erie ess 

‘ear by Max Hess, Jr., Allentown, Pa., ni 
mn { The gold trophy 
second place went to Mrs. Marcella Marder, 

Peer ec reel, Sanlando S ings, Fla. 
H. Creel, Sanlan rings, i 

uty-and homemaking ability were the basis. 
of judgment. Each contestant filled out a 
homemaker’s quiz, embracing favorite . recipes, 
conservation hints and description of sewing or 
crocheting performed, with examples. Every en- 
trant had to file a copy of her marriage certificate. 
Mrs. Duncan also won the Simmons trophy for 
efficiency and neatness in making up a hide-a- 
bed on the stage, and the Conservation Recipe 
plaque. She also received a 1951 sports converti- 
ble automobile, a 4-week free tour of ‘the East; a 
00 set of diamond rings; a blue mist fox 
jacket; a wrist watch; a sterling silver service 
set; a sewing machine; a television set; 2 ceramic 
Jamps; a vacuum cleaner; a complete wardrobe 
of suits; @ gown valued at $100; a $300 wardrobe 


eA cE AS 


: $e 
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was won 
Conn. Mrs. 


for ‘‘high standards of beauty, 
skill and decorum’? maintained during the year.. 

The finalists bestowed a ‘special award for con- 
geniality on one of their number, Mrs. Shirlee J. 
Bucklin of South Dakota, for being ‘‘helpful and 
sportsmanlike.’* 


MRS. AMERICA TITLE HOLDERS 


¥ N eA Measurements 
r. ame ress 
: Height We. Bust Waist Hips 
..|Mrs. Edward Chamberlain |Akron, Ohio.,...... 5! 318” 1i4 3444 23 34 
‘|Mrs. Armand Donaruma. |Cliffside Park, N.J.| 5° 5” 118 34 4 34 
-|Mrs. Raymond Blanchet. |Staten Island, N. Y.| 5’ 6” 126 36346 2434 36 
Mrs. Ruth Licklider. . |New York City..... 5° 4” 115 34 es 5 
Mrs. Peggy Dichl, Jr .|Mount Vernon, N. Y.| 5’ 9” 140 37 25 36. 
Mrs. Betty Stedman..... Kalamazoo, Mich...| 5’ 7” 120 35 24 35 
No contest held Ps 
..|Mrs, Reggy Payne.,..... |Atlanta, Ga.... 5° 636” 128 36. 26 34% 
..|Mrs. Fredda Acker. ..... Anderson, 8. C...... a Be 120 34 34 
..|No contest held 
..|Mrs, Maria Strohmeier...|Philadelphia, Pa....| 5% 6” 124 35 24 36 
9...|Mrs. Frances Cloyd...... ‘San Diego, Catif.... Ma 4 127 36% 26 36 
*Mrs. Betty McAllister... |Johnstown, Pa...... es lsd 113 3446 24 35 
./Mrs. Penny Duncan..... New York City....| 5’ 744” 126 36 24 36 


*Known as Mrs. America of 1950-51, Next year’s winner will be known as Mrs. America of .1952. 
Changed due to national advertising endorsements and commitments. 


American Mother of the Year 


The American Mother is selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The choice is based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown -by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 
highly ‘regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength. patience, affection, kindness, understand- 
ing, homemaking ability; she must have a sense 
of social and world relationships and must have 
been active in her own community betterment or 
in some other service for public benefit. 
1935—Mrs, Fletcher M, Johnson, Gainesville, Ga. 
1936—Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif. 
1937—Mrs. Car] R. Gray, Omaha, Nebr. 
1938—Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 
1939—Mrs. Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 
1940—Mrs, Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn, 


1941—Mrs. 
1942—Mrs, 
1943—Mrs. 


Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky. 
William N. Berry, Greensboro, N. C. 
Alexander Thompson, Oxford, Ohio. 
1944—Mrs, J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1945—Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 
1946—Mrs, Emma, Clarissa Clement, Louisville, Ky. 
1947—Mrs. Fred’k G. Murray, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
1948—Mrs. Herbert W. Hines, Springfield, Tl. 
194)—Mrs. Pearl Owens. Gillis, Fort Worth, Tex. 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore, 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, of Crossmore, 
Avery Co., N. C. (wife of Dr. Eustace H. Sloop). 


In- 1950 the Committee selected for the first 
time not only the American Mother of the Year, 
but, with thehelp of appropriate State Com- 
mittees, a State Mother for each of the forty-eight 
he as well as for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 

ico. 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, ‘in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father’s Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual.and patriotic observance 
of Father’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected annually. 


1942—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 1943—Gen. 
Dwight D. Hisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, 1945—President Harry S. Truman. 1946— 


Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine who was 
blinded in action on Guadalcanal, 194%7—Warren 
Austin, Burlington, Vt., U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for inspir-. 
ing the Friendship Train and his educational 
program, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph J. 
Bunche, Paiestine Mediator for U. N. for bringing 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Justice 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 1951—U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.). d 
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Days or Days or ; Days or mal Days o 
Animal months Animal months ae months went mosiBa 
Ass 380d || Elephant 21-22m || Mare 1lm || Wolf 62d 
Bear 6m || Ewe 5m || Monkey Tm || Chicken 21d 
Beaver 4m || Fox 62d || Opossum 26d uck 30d 
Cat 65d || Giraffe 14m ||} Rabbit 30-40d |} Goose 30d 
wo ae) ere! ; ree pat 4% Pigeon 18d 
m. uinea pig Sow m ||, Turke; 
Dromedary 12m || Kangaroo 39d || Squirrel 28d ar 
62d || Lion 108d || Whal 10m 


Human period of gestation 280 days. 
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The Flag of the United States 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The Flag of the United States originated in an 
act of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of. Indepen- 
dence, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was issued. 


Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
in the colonies. Some carried Latin mottoes. 
Sometimes, as in New York, the word Liberty was 
. The Sons of Liberty in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1770 raised a plain red flag on the Har- 
vard campus, Later they placed a green pine tree 
on it. They carried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. A favorite device was a rattlesnake 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘‘Don’t Tread 
on Me.’’ The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
after Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, suggested sending a cargo of rattlesnakes 
ie eondon parks in retaliation for British in- 

ice. 


In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a fiag with 13 red and white 
stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
a record of a Dutch fiag with 13 yellow and red 
stripes. 


In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
Lynch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a@ blue field hes 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. It was used until June 14, 1777, when 
Congress adopted a flag with 13 red and white 
stripes and 13 stars on a blue field, the basis of the 
Exenns Standard. The stars were placed in a 
circle. 


Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account. The other is that the stars and stripes 


were suggested by the coat of arms of the Washing- 
ton family at Sulgrave Manor, England. This tale 
Was not heard until 1850, when Martin Tupper, 
es Na writer, suggested it. It has no basis in 
‘act. 


Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 
of coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. Hopkinson, born in 
Philadelphia Sept. 21, 1737, and a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the first native 
American composer of a secular song ‘‘My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free.’’ He was a lawyer 
and later a judge in New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
He played the organ and the harpsichord. He died 
in Philadelphia on May 9, 1791. 


The flag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont. and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. 


When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. : 


No law has been passed -to designate how the 
stars shall be arranged. At one time they formed a 
design of a larger star. Since 1818 additional stars 
have been added until today there are 48, arranged 
in six horizontal and eight vertical rows, each star 
one point upward. 


The Flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the Flag 


In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described: flags flown at military posts or 
on ships and used for display generally; small flags 
or ensigns used on small boats; colors which are 
carried by unmounted regiments and separate bat- 
talions and standards which are carried by mounted 
regiments and separate battalions and are, there- 
fore, smaller in size than colors. 

Congress, by joint resolution (approyed by the 
President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
easions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

The flag shouid be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on New Year’s Day, 
Inauguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
noon), Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day; 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 

It should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days, It should be displayed during school days in 
or near every schoolhouse. 

When the Stars and Stripes float from the flag- 
staff of The White House, from sunrise to sunset, 
it is indicative of the presence in Washington of 
the President. 

Over only three buildings in the United States 
does the national flag fly officially night and day 
continuously—over the east and west fronts of the 
National Capitol, and over the adjacent House of 
Representatives and Senate Office Buildings. 


Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day’s work or 
for a session, they are lowered. 


Flag Carried in Parade 


When carried in a procession with another flag 
or flags, it should be either on the marching right: 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is a line 
of other flags, in frant of the center of that line. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
a boat. When the, flag is displayed on a motorear, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of ‘the Navy. When 
displayed with another flag against a wall from 
crossed staffs, it should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of the 
staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of States or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and displayed from staffs. 

When flags of states, cities, or localities, or 
pennants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the -latter should always. be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent staffs, 
the flag of the United States should be 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 
States or to its right. When flags of two or moré 
nations are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate stafis of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation 
above that of another nation in time of peace. 

When the flag is displayed from a staff project- 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union 6f 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 


suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 


—_— =<» = -2- 


ded 
pence with the union to the north in an east 
and 
street. 
Flag on Speaker’s Platform 
When used ona speaker's eek td the flag, if 
displayed flat, should be display above and 
behind the speaker.. When displayed from a staff 
{nh @ church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed at the 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 
layed in the chancel or on the platform should 
be placed at the clergyman's or speaker's left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. But when 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or 
on the platform it shall be placed in the position of 


honor at the right of the congregation or audience | 


as they face the chancel or platform. Any other 
flag so displayed should be placed on the left of 


“the congregation or audience as they face the 


ehancel or platform. 

The flag should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it should never be used as the covering for the 
Statue or monument. When flown at half staff,. it 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an instant 
and then lowered to the half-staff position, The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day. By ‘‘half staff’? is meant 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers 
may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be so placed that the union is at the head ana 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
aasred into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 

That no disrespect should be shown to the flag 
it should not be dipped to any person or thing. 
Regimental colors, state flags, and organization or 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. It should never be displayed with the 
union down save as a signal of dire distress. It 
should never touch anything beneath it, such as 
the ground, the floor, water, or merchandise, It 
should never be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

Never use as a drapery of any sort whatsoever, 
never festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allow it to fall free. Bunting of blue, white 
and red, always arranged with the blue above, the 
white in the middle and the red below. should be 
used for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in gen- 
eral. The flag should never be fastened pen A 
used, or stored in such a manner as will permit it 
to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in any way. 
It should never be used as a covering for a ceiling, 
never have placed upon it, nor on any part of it, 
nor attached to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, 
figure, design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 
It should never be used as a receptacle for re- 
eeiving, holding, carrying, or delivering anything. 

Not Used in Advertising 

The flag shouid never be used tor advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor be 
embroidered on such articles as cushions or 
handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 


During the ceremony of 
flag or when the flag is passing in a 
review, all persons aged should 
stand at attention, and salute. Those p i 
oer should ae ee salute, W. 
not in uniform, men remove 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute the same manner. Aliens Lee 
stand at attention. Wi salute eB 
ing the right hand over the heart. The salu Bb 
the flag in the moving column should be rendere 
at the inoment the flag passes. 


Rules or customs for flag display may be altered, 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules pre- 
scribed by the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, whenever he deems it to be ate Or 
desirable. Any such alteration or tional rule 
shall be set forth in a proclamation. 


The flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
no longer a fitting emblem for display, sho 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 


When the National Anthem is played aug the 
flag is not epeved all present shouid stand ana 
face toward the music. ose in uniform should 
salute at the ‘irst note of the anthem, retaining 
this position until the last note. All others shoula 
stand at attention, men removing the headdress. 
When the fiag is displayed, all present should face 
the flag and salute. 


Significance of Design 


The following description ot the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental. Congress to design a flag for the 
young republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken trom the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Coionies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed ima circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination ot 
the States to the Union, as well as equality amonsg 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones o! 
tne floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rect- 
angular background on which appears the Coat of 
Arms of the President in proper colors. . 

When the, President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
meee begs se board. “es } 

en the President is embarked on a boa 
usually directs that his flag be displayed Ton A 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 


National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


The Pledge 

“JT pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’’ (*) 

According to a report of the Histori¢al Committee 
of the United States Flag Association (May i8, 
1939). the Pledge was written by Francis Bellamy 
(August 1892) a member of the editorial staff of 
The Youth Companion, in Boston, Mass., at the 
suggestions of James B. Upham, one of the junior 


to the Flag 


partners. It was first repeated at exercises 1 n- 
nection with the celebration of Conmapge: Day 
Bptoher mivthaey Old Series The idea of this 
1ational celebration on Columbus D. al 
eh for Upham. sath rich 
e original Pledge read: “I pledge allegiance 
te my Flag and the Republic for which it stands: 
one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.’ This was later changed to ‘‘the Flag ot 


the United States’, with the ition 
ie tame subsequent addition 


* New Flag for NATO Headquarters 


A flag for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was unfurled at Supreme Hq ‘of tire Allied 
Powers (SHAPE) at Rocquencourt, France, Oct. 5. 
Tt is a green banner bearing a center shield of 
green and gold, with the Latin words Vigilia 
Pretium Libertatis (Vigilance is the Price. of 
Liberty) on a circular background above two drawn 
swords, suggested by Gen. of the Army Dwight D,. 
Fisenhower, standing against a palm leaf with 12 


fronds signifying the 12 original members of 
NATO, and with crossed olive leaves at the hilts, 
This device also will be worn as a shoulder patch 
and breast badge by members of the staff at 
SHAPE. The motto is shortened from Eternal 
Vigilance is the Price of Liberty, attributed to 


John P. Curran, Irish politi¢al leader, in a speech 
in 1790. z to 


Earnings of Representative Corporations 


Earnings of Representative Corporations 
Net Earnings and Closing Prices for common shares only for companies with incomes over $10,000,000. 
1949 earnings 1950 earnings 
Corporation 


8.72 
807 8434 
- Amerada Petrole SOLD. oe Satie sale 14,384,193 9.12 15,399,607 9.76 128% 2 
Amertonty Airlinds #5 fi 56. scanes ss 7,144,570 ‘89 10,399,804 1.39 153% 
can Can Company.........-- 27,683,690 10.02 34,254,811 12.68 116 
American Cyanamid Co...........- 16,149,513 6.15 33,739,401 10.14 117% ‘ 
American Gas & Electric Co........ 21,446,838 4.31 24,191,232 4.86 58 Ks 
American Home Products eee »+--| 10,673,161 MORES 11,844,030 3.08 357 
American Radiator & Stand. San....| 18,393,714 1.80 28,453,497 2.80 1574 
American Smelting and Refining Co..| 25,106,777 8.22 5718,82: 14.91 101 
American Sugar Refining........... 7,950,504} 10.75 10,006,620 15.31 67% 
nm Tel. & Tel. (Bell System)..] 230,696,265 9.35 351,161,644 12.44 1591% 
American Tobacco Co., Inc 45,675,154 7.90 732,716 7.17 6314 
American Viscose Corp 20;227,000 | 4.66 33,170,000 | 7.83 69 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 27,252,691 3.14 46,689,645 5.38 4854 
Armco Steel Corp..... 30,918,202 7.68 47,000,5 11.76 4214 
Armstrong Cork Co....... 10,224,215 6.57 12,433,231 8.13 117% 
Associates Investment Co..... 9,057,066 8.69 10,866,847 10,29 56 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R; -| 50,042,147 18.06 82,141,79 31,29 79 
Atlantic Refining Co.......... ese -27;210:000 9.51 40,842,000 13.09 74g 
Aveo Mig. Corp...... --| 4,150,466 54 12,635,633 1.65 1% 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Saco 11,086,781 5.2 16,954,116 8.00 5414 
Bong Ritiage Ooo suarree | for | upetees | ote | aay 
Dai Nelo SW totes = 88 411, % 826, 
Borden Co, (& Consolid. subsid.)....| 21,890,479 5.10 20,147,073 4.69 517% 
Borg-Warner Corp.........).-5-5- 22,046,885 9.16 29,027,224 12.16 6414 
Budd Company? 0220 isoseiie | fis | i'3a3"100.| Bios 1654 
Fhe ae eee eee eg ac eeee 7 . , 2 : 4 
Burlington Mills Corp......:....... 18,218,360 4,30 27,941,305 6.86 20 
Srieaae Beene Cig ec 7oneeers | ote | SOUTER | 1) | Bi 
‘0 ORD Sno cis ais Riateiats fs ; 1735 x 
ST Case Company... iy'gor'g95 | 1601. | is iselosi | 19:86 73s4 
sabe Case Company . 23. ci. eine wie 17,607, # 136, 4" 
Caterpillar Tractor Company....... 18,834,787 4.89 29,264,285 7.49 464 
Celanese Corporation of America....| 20,640,826 3.19 40,361,166 6.38 534% 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R............. 11,358,000 1.36 33,947,000 4.25 3334 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac... ; ,000 3.35 pti 14,439,924 93 21% 
Chrysler Corporation... .......-. 132,170,096 15.19 127,876,791 14.69 71% 
Cities Service .Co...4o iim. ieljee ee cee 55,057,822 14.16 6, ,000 14.57 113% 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. . 9,688,826 3.06 10,622,035 3.40 7 
ISGLR COM COs 0.1 Patitery Sota oles, «aoe 371790,927 8.76 31,826,782 7.41 10514 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co......... 11,075,729 5.33 15,736,538 7.66 48144 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.......... 12,219,736 87 17,525,884 1.19 15% 
Commercial Credit Co............. 17,770,717 9.16 19,853,511 8.64 5734 
Commonwealth Edison Company....| 29,301,334 2.13 29,129,284 2.12 3034 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Inc. 35,017,367 2.22 39,206,625 2.44 81 | 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. Fea Eceackar ead sige 
: > ’ . A, 
1.60 10,241,644 4,36 19.14 
Consumers Power Co 14,928,876 2.54 19,004,340 2.78 3334 
Container Corporation of Americ 777,23. 4.23 12,016,626 5.87 39 34 
Continental Can Co., Inc....... 12,350,844 3.73 14,873,172 4.53 395% 
Continental Oil Co......... r 36,096,880 7.48 42,406,666 8.73 564% 
Corn Products Refining Co. . Aa 14,035,622 4.87 23,034,084 8.44 77 
Conan, KAIBES WOPKB ES si.tiai, 00 a toa Tre eae ee ' Te ca He 
ANG Gand bates ec coal’ aap, tees, oh Palen os Old: i ,766, ; 
Syeda proleusp COlp Aisa cick BEES Pans aigtees aA eee 73% 
ATG OOD «Zn id terse ciara Salone ae ,314; i ,863, é 
Soe ST cri Peo cir tch 39,484,242 12/42 42,756,961 13.51 661% 
Dero maracn (oi 8 oleae otic ates 13,309,952 1.73 17,032,101 2.18 2214 
Corp., Seagrams, Ltd...... 34,766,292 3.96 41,809,371 4.77 27 
Distillers Corp., er: - 1 5 é Ut abo re 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co..... 213,672,141 4,52 307,601,9 es es 
Eastman Kodak Company,.:....... 49,770,699 3.80 Ee) te rhs 
Eaton Manufacturing Co.........., 8,259,530 4.61 qeanee Fit 40% 
Electric Auto-Lite Co.............. 11,328,420 bee sete ane et 40% ea 
Erie Railroad... 22. 8 an Bry otitis 5,954,235 i tance eee oa Ae 2 
Federated Department Stores....... 15,902,955 5.57 Boerieee AE {ight 
Firestone Tire £ Rubber Co...... ..]| _ 17,823,621 8.81 3 ae eon oe ae 
Sonera Foods © oS et ANGE SON i pret rit 06 '407,197 4.58 444 = 
eneral Foods Corp. .........5..5- s . r f 5 is oy 
General Motors Corp............55+ 656,434,232 7.32 hg) ee peryh OED oe 
General Public Utilities Corp....... 15,129,869 2.00 eT ar rail ane 
o's San Cee pais? at Sharh D0'035 738 14.38 Ra G08'356 | 24:19 6134 
. F. Goodrich Company..........+ ,935, : F mes 24, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co...... 20,230,520 eae pes cg oe yet in” 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.... peat as goer ess ee ph 
pee ee Coren Sionierohiie Shae OR es 18,701,61 6.05 eae eek aes He i 
reyhound Corps 5.2 one Wicd) wae s i 849, ‘ Z 
> ea 8.89 111,139,605 9.80 5434 
awn Bae OR le Teter: 9.45 13/073,515 | 12.32 104* 
Hercules Powder Co 3.60 14,528,652 5.31 74.9% 
‘thocolate Cor 6.15 13,596,492 5.46 5234 
ee verotor Car Co p 5.30 12,002,274 6.30 1414 
radon Oe Heanie® 6.70 129'359'991 | 7.20 128 
ie Apa wea ta cama 11:01 9'123,632 | 20/62 6 
Ilinois Centrai R.R...:...... oy 30' 460.567 U4 3814 
pepe Ola Tide oaks 5.45 11,744'640 | 6.68 6034 
qacusi tal Bayon Carp 7.40 18°729,010 | 9.25 8 
Toland Steel Cov : ip 5.11 38,015,676 | 7.76 529 
International,Business Machine Cor: 277,332 ae Sor ss rays aN Zé 
Se eH onol Niakel Co. orCan Ltd. gooey sid | 2.08 48°765,849 | 3.21 
pternational Nicke 5 ” . 404, Bu LOD » 
International Paper Co.........- .-| 51,646,739 5.70 66,647,151 7.38 51% 


Co 
Lone Star Cement Corp. . 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
May Dept. Stores Co 
Merck & Co., Inc 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp 


inneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


ual 
innesota Mining & Mfg. Co....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. = 
Montgomery Ward & C 

Motorola, Inc..:...... 


oo RS ae 


National Biscult Co..........-..4. 
National Cash Register Co......... 
Nat Dairy Products Corp...... 
National Distillers Products Corp. . . 
National Lead Co...............-- 


on Rand, Inc 
mepublic Steel Corp... ... i. eet 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc 
Reynolds Metals Co.......0.....45 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
MlchNeld Oll Corp... eee eee 
St. Louis-San Francisco 


Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
te) CSE a rr 
Sinclair Oll Corp........ 
Singer Mfg. Co 
Skelly Oll Co 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif........... 
f idard Ol Co. of Indiana. . 

Stantard Oil C f Kentucky. 
Standara@Oll Co, of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co, of Ohio... 
Mipbostevensid,.CO. isk iow deen 
wtudebaker Corp.........5.......5- 
Sun ah 


/ 


Union Pacific R.R. System 
United Aircraft Corp. .. . 
U. 8. Gypsum Co........ 
United States Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. .....,...; 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc......... 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. .... 
Westinghouse Air Brake Compan 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
FW. Woolworth CO)).... 00... ..00. 
Win. Wrigley Jr. Company..:...... 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co.,... 
» 


\ 
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_Agriculture—Farms, Number, eveage! Value) inplayment "Jee. 
AGRICULTURE 


Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census, (Latest data for year 1945.) 


Value of | wane of 
Land in Farm Land |] \ Landin- | Farm Land 
States Farms Farms & ee States Farms Farms & Buildings 


Acres 
19,067,844 309, 74, 689 
37,856,370 287,876,225||Ohio 


3 21,927,8 1,868,351, 
17,455,900! _ 662,770,230 36,161,822] 1,106,153,8 
35,054,379| 3,484/548/812 19,754,257) _ 697,775,18 
¢ 36,217,808} 564,503,888 15,019,675} 1,008,573, me 
1,593,169 263,023,415 64,7 35,609, 3 
"923/350 72,693,794 11,021,623 440,632,183 7 
1,854 ,031, 764,299,619 


, 4,961,340 
13,083,501 498,399,612 


23,675,612 654,244,224 141,337,744] 8,574,997,897 
,503,332) 493,331,23:) 1,309,107 261,8 
: 31,602,186) 3,662,545,111 3,930,514 134,575,897 V 
. 20,027,015) 1,794,314,96 16,358,072 868,806, 
, +453,936| 3,611,139,829 16,719,870 BO eae 
re 48,589,418] 1,971,330,799 EN tk 341 hte, 
, 724,834) - 1,015,796,276 23,615,031| 1,434,294, 
10,039,657 2,327,792 33,116,554| '232,042, Ae 
4,613,175 159,680,897 7 


4,199,859 354,806,789]|U. S. Total|5,859,169| 1,141,615,364| 46,388,925,560 


: 18'908'297 1 freee 
: ee die eats aniva et 
35,278,251} 1,526/960502||_ > S76 for, 1940, 1046 Heures nob BYR aee 
: 58,787,318| 517/890,663||Alaska...... 623 L775, 752 3,841,045 
47,752,941| 1,699,209.821|\Hawali.....| — 4,995 2'4851648| 112,788,201 
6,178,004) | 71/955.968||Guam......| _2'450 50" 533) °c eae 
2,017,049} -_ 80,394,869||Puerto Rico | 55,519 1,885,874] \ 173,863,273 
1,818,103 292,980,843)/|Amer,Samoa LOEB" Sowie coon beat ctl 
49'608,445|  326,750.718||Virgin Isl... 828 55,219 2,398,546 
17;568;471|. 1,087,522,090||}————__-__ |= _— >) eee 
18°617,932| 1,002'983,012||  Total.. 65,453 6,262,026] 292,891,065 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres. 

In 1940, farms: operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351: by tenants, 2,361, as by croppers, 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38 885: by tenants, 1,858,421: by croppers, 446,556. 

No data later than 1945 has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Farm Land Cropland Value of 
° as Percent Harvested, Farm Land 
Year Farms ‘ Farms of Total Preceding and 
Land Area Year! Buildings 
Number . Acres Percent ollars 
1,449.073 293,561,000 . 15.6 3,272,000,000 
2,044,077 407,213,000 21.4 ,645,000, 
2,659,985 407,735,000 21,4 7,444,000,000 
4,008,907 at 082,000 28.2 10,197,000,000 
4,564,641 623,219,000 32.7 13,279,000,000 
5,737,372 838,592,000 44.1 16,615,000,000 
,861,502 878,798,000 46.2 34,801,000,000 
6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 66,316,000,000 
6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 49,468,000,000 
6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 47,880,000,000 
, 6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 32,859,000,000 
6,096,799 ,060,852,000 55.7 33,642,000,000 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 


1Prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14, 502, 932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
the acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent: the actual land 


harvested. EE SS eee 
Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Total Family Hired Total Family 
Index Index Index Index Index 
Yr, |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- |Aver.| (1910- Yr. |Aver. mate: eer: (1910- 
No. 14 No. 14 No. 14 No, No. 14 
=100) ==100) =100) 100) =100) 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Lor Per- Per- Per- Per Per- Per- Per- Per- |‘ Per- 
ns cent sons cent sons cent sons cent sons cent 
1910.|12,146 0 9,269| 101 2,877) 1 1938 .| 11,658 97 8,856 9 
1915,/11,98 9,047 99 2,934) 101 1939:|11,723 97 8,915 7 
1917.|11,789 98 8,856 97 2,933} 101 1940,/11, 97 8,866 97 
1919,}11,10 92 8,322 91 2,784 9 1941.}11,419 95 8,652 94 
1920.|11,362 94 8,479 93 2,8 100 1942. 11,458 95 8,689 95. 
1925.|11,466 95 8,579 94 2,887} 100 1943. /11,329 94 8,70: 95 
1930 .|11,161 g 8,329 91 2,832 98 1944,/11, 92 8,643 94 
1932 .|11,283 94 754 96 2,529 87 1945.|10,813 90 54 93 
1933, |11,347 94 8,861 97 2,486 86 1946 092 92 8,766 96 
1934, /11,285 94 8,86: 97 2,421 84 1947 .|11,166 93 8,759 96 
1935./11,6 97 9,130; 100 2,524 87 1948 ,| 11,080 92 59 94. 
1936 .}11,688 97 8,977 98 2,71 94 1949.)10,756 89 8,826|- 91 
1937 .{11,651 97 8,850 97 2,801 97 1950 .110,351 86 8,043 88 


Farm Income and Goyerns _Payme 
; Bureau of Agricultural Economies; 


Source: 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Pa a @ n a 
= a) 
Year 8 3 8 us 2 ; g 8 pat 
-1914— & poh § @ 8 2 “eo e's Ps 29 
(1910-1914—=100) 35 we] 8 Ee Meal; 3 50 | s2 |] sf] 38 |:3 
) - oS S 
ze |e S$ |e 16 Bath. fess (oe 4 ee 
127 | 105 |" 76 82 | 106 Oe ee 102 | 101 | 101 (26 
232 | 20. a7 Ir <BAQe | Cony 6 182 ft oectaie 202 | 177] 185 a8 
245'| 207 |, 252:|}' 303] 261¢| «172 |. 2... 07 | 200 8 | 287 
249 | 202 | 262] 233) 208 | 188 ]...... 171 02 | 222 | O14. 


44 48 49 4 44 78 100 63 86 81 
66 57 8 107 57 74 90 59 7 74 101 
90 95 101 156 103 93 95 68 101 8 125 
107 98 171 127 94 106 115 114 115 110 

108 103 99 163 120 104 96 118 125 113 
120 126 94 200 129 119 100 130 130 108 171 
75 71 70 173 95 80 86 113 114 107 110 
72 69 74 162 78 88 110 110 94 128 

84 82 83 134 103 84 107 108 12¢ 95 
9 112 157 1 9 123 143 140 120 197 


> 


. 


ce Ay it~? "Te, ; 
Agriculture—Chief Crops — 


ve s 
Chief Crops for United States 1930-1950 
\ Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Cotton 
All rgh’s| All Buck- Flax- 
Year Corn Oats Barley | for gr. | wheat | Rye | wheat| Rice | seed | Lint | Seed 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,¢ 
S | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bu. bu. bu: bu, bales ov 
1930. .. .]2,080,130)1,274,592| 301.619] 37,561) 886,522] 45,383] 6,967] 20,218] 21,673] 13,932 ve 8 
1935. ..-|2,299,363]1,210,229] 288,667 7,610) 628.227) 56,93: 8,488| 17,753] 14,914) 10,638} 4,634 
1937... ./2,642,978]1,176,744!| 221,88! 9 873,914] 48,862} 6,808) 24,040] 7,070} 18,946] 7,844 
1938... .|2,548,75311,089,383] 256,620] 67,210] 919,913] 55,984] 6,763] 23/628 ,032). 11,943] 4,950 
1939... .}2,580,985| 957,704| 278,1 53,280] 741,210 D6 5,736] 24,328] 19,606] 11,817) 4,869 
1940... .|2,457,146]1,246,450} 311,278] 85,824] 814,646] 39,725] 6,476] 24,495] 30,924] 12/566 eee 
1941... .|2,651,889] 1,182,509 2,568] 113,54: 41,970} 43,878] 6,038] 23,095] 32,133] 10,744] 4,55 
1942... ./3,068,562/1,342,681] 429,450} 109,653) 969,381] 52,929] 6,636] 29,082].40,976| 12.817| 5,202 
1943... ./2,965,980]1, 139,831 2,9 109,536] 843,813 68 8,830] 29,264 ;009| 11,427] | 4,688 
1944... ./3,088,110]1,149,260} 276,112) 184,962]1,060,111] 22,525! 9,166] 30,9741 21,665] 12,230| 4,902 
1945... .|2,880,933]1,535,676] 266,833} _97,014/1,108,224] 23,952] 6,644] 30,668] 34,557| 9,01 3,664 
946... 13,249,950) 1.497, 62,258] 106,941)1.153,046) 18,87; »124] 32,497] 22,585] 8,640) 3,513 
1947... .}2,383,970)1,199,422) 281,185) 96,016]1,367,186] 25,9 7,334| 35,217) 40,536] 11,857) 4,681 
1948 .. ./3.681,793] 1,493,304] 315,894; 131,596/1,313,534| 26,449) 6,305] 38,275| 54,529] 14,877) 5,944 
1949 .. ./3,379,436)1,329,473] 236,737] ‘ 152,630/1,141,188] 18,739} 5,203] 40,747] 43,946] 16,128] 6559 
1950 . ... |3,131,009]1,465,1 301,0 237,456/1,026,755| 22,977|  4,749| 37,971|-39,263| 9,884] 4,000 
Sorg- Sorg- Peanuts 
hums hums | Beans Peas picked Soy- Pota- Sweet 
Year {Tobacco All for for dry dry | and beans toes pota- 
Hay forage | silage | edible field |threshed toes 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000 
tons tons tons bags bags Ibs. bushels | bushels |, bushels 
74,527 6,326 572 14,341 2,114] 697,350 929) 5 54,577 
90,364 12,052 3,133 14,335 3,385| 1,152,795 ,901{. 378,895} 81,249 
83,002 213 988 15,830 3,095(1,232,755| 46,164] 376,448) 68,144 
91,420 12,553 4,512 15,704 1,778] 1,288,740 ; 355,848} 68,603 
6,533 11,716 4.364 15,045 1,909/1,213,110 90,141) 342,372 61,744 
96,050} 16,110 6,217 6,945 2,192/1,766,590) 78,045] 376,920) | 51,6) 
95,754 17,069 7,896 18,556 3,934/1,475,205| 107,197) 355,697) 62,517 
107,717 13,640 6,032 18,987 7,402/2,192,800) 187,52 68,899] 65,469 
103,128 10,982 4,733 1,00: 10,903/2,176,420| 190,133) 458, 71,142 
102,74. 11,553 5,641 16,147 8,894/2,080,825} 191,958) 383,424] 68,251 
108,539 3,816 622 f 5,915|2,042,235| 192,076) 418,765 64,665 
100,73! 8,601 3.685) 15,859 6,758)|2,038.355| 201,275) 484,174) 66,424 
102,765 6.078 3,448 21 6,513}2,182,895) 183,558) 389,048 55,746 
99,47 7,602 4,529 182 3,508] 2,338,470} 223.006) 454,654 50,204 
99,536 6,541 414 21,377 3,256/1,875,825| 230,897{ 411,565 55,368 
106,819) 7,360) 5,415 16,843 2,979|2,038,425} 287,010} 439,500 58,72! 
Sugar cane Oranges 
Sorso Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- nd 
Year Six Sugar sirup beets | Pecans | monds nuts berts Tan- 
Seed and Sirup gerines 
Crops(a)| see 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Ibs. tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
3,15 16,602 572 9,19 28. 13.5 30.3 3 55,060 
4,954 4,599 16,230 7,908 62.2 9.3 57.4 1.2 52,073 
6,367 23,844 12,481 8,75 53.6 20.0 62,4 2.6 74,285 
7,157 20,524 11,407 11,497 37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4 78,531 
6,244] 22,264 10,19 781 48.5 21.6 62.5 3.9] 75,742 
4,218 13,360} 10,684 12,194 61.4 12.0 50.8 3.2} 85,510 
5,471 18,638 10,568 10,342 60.9 6.0 70.0 5.8 85,163 
5,840 18,416 13,728 11,685 38.7 23.8 61.2 4.3 89,349 
6,485} 21,027 11,868 6,547 66.5 17.5 63.8 7.0} 106,651 
128 19,897 11,649 6,715 71.6 24.0 71.8 6.5 13,210 
6,718 28,711 9,850) 8,626 70.6 27.2 70.9 5.3} 104,350 
5,967| 24,4 11,934 10,562 38.4 37.8 71.9 8.4) 118.540 
297 20,270 9,84 12,503 59.3 29.2 64.6 8,8) 114,510 
6,778 13,390 7.665 9,42 88.8 34.0 711 6.4) 104,120 
1949...] 555,551 6,552| 11,920) 6,012} 10,197 64.1 43.3 88.1 11.1) 108/535 
1950. . 609,595 7,078 10,830 6,383 13,383 56.3 36.6 64.0 6.1} 111,290 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 


———————————— 


Apples 
Grape- | Lem- 
Year fruit ons Com’! |Peaches| Pears | Grapes 
All counties 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

boxes boxes bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels tons 
18,690 7,950 MEO iont aiel a: 56,3 27.16 2,458 
18,347 7,787| 174,407) 140,398) 55,440 25,943 2,477 
1,133 9,304; 201,459) 153,169} 60,049) | 29,212 2,726 
43,594 11,106} 125,440) 105,718} © 53,922 31,704 2,671 
35,192 11,983]... 9,24 64,22) 29,279 2,449 
42,883 17,236 111,436. 57,832) 29,5! 2,466 
40,261 11,720 122,217 75,363} 29,129 2,725 
50,48 14,880 126,707} 66,720) 30,244 2,396 
56,090 11,050 87,310) 42,761 523 2,965 
52,180 12,550 121,266 78,191 31,337 2,712 
63,450 14,450 66,796} 81,548} 33,042 2,781 
59,520 3,8 119,410) 86,643) 34,447 3,160 
61,630 WZ, 870. ac eee. 113,041} 82,270) ° 35,312 3,036 
45,530 HO O1LON ete 2: 88,407} 65,35 26,334 3,078 
36,500 LiOSOlY we fas 133,742] 74,818) 36,404 2,662 
48,520 heen? wa 120,499! 52,573) 31,263 2,641 


Cran- 
berries 


1,000 


barrels 


Straw- 
berries 


1,000 


crates 


Average Prices Received by Farmers, United St 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Boonomics; Department of Agriculture 


Year Jan. 15 


Calves » 
(veal) 
Sheep 

| wneat | 


(beef) — 


Cattle | 


: [Hoss 
ri 


See, 


84] 9.07/11.77| 6.75|11.10| 27.4] 89.2/68.60] 9.92) 2.46/11.15) 28 07.5 
* 05| 5.17} 5.92| 3.35) 6.77 “| 36.1/77.05|11.89} 7.86|10.83| 38. 89.3 
4 °17| 7.19} 8.91] 3.95} 7.79] 28.1) 59.9 poe 8.75| 1.81)10.29] 26 84. 2 
oh “47| 8137| 9.71| 4.44| 8.56] 31.2| 64.6/68.20] 6.11) 1.62) 8.20) 24 73.0 sd 
°69| 9.72|12.03|-5.52/10.56| 37.1| 81.7/64.70|10.04| 2.93/14.03| 43 ee rs 
°07|11.76|13.55| 6.39|/13.03| 39.5|/103.2/79.80/12.94) 2.26/16.44) 44 17.5] 88: 
"80/11.20/12.70| 6.11/12.50| 40.4|108.0|78.60|18.20| 2.50/19.80) 52.80)146.0 ee 
°80/11.00/12.90] 6.18|12.90| 40.7|104.0|64.90/18.60} 2.81/20.40} 52.80/146.0)107. 
“10/12.00|13.30| 6.34|12.90| 40.7|115.0|57.40|18.80| 2.51/20.50) 50.90)154.0 110.0 
.90|16.70]18.00| 7.64/19.10 “5|144.0159.20|25.30| 3.16|22.20| 90.40)191.0}1 a) 
hoe ae .60|21.30/23.80| 9.29)/22.20 "2|170.0|55.50|31.20) 2.69)15.30| 95.10/281.0 54 
2: i rs 20.10/20.00}25.10| 9.17}21.90) .3\195.0]}52.30/25.60| 6.79|25.90) 65.70 .0|125.0- 
_ 1950 15.10]19.40/23.30| 9.64'21:60 "2|183.0/45.80}25.70)10.40/22.30| 43.60|192.0}115.0 
i 20.00|27.00|30.80|15.20|30.00| 98.0|227.0|43.40/18.00} 4.65|22.40/ 101.00) 209.0/154.0 
a Ra The figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, ars 


teh 


x head for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton 
' hel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for 


es bb re 1G ” s c 1 u 
o wa| t oh 1 2 ms ° o | 
Year Jan.15 o | a o | oo] $e lose) xo} a & 1-8 > A 
af a | & Leases Oo q 
Bilal 2 }2eiSs easiest ela2 | é | a fs jos 
: 1930 85.7| 97.3|137.8|103.1| 2.80| 1.48]}11.16/15.93|} 39.9] 38.4) 19.8 
1938 73.1| 57.7| 45.3| 71.5| 1.68| .99|14,02|12:55| 27.4] 25.0] 12.3 
1940 56.7| 63.0| 74.0} 72.9} 1.94] .73| 7.90)10.12| 27.6) 18.3) 12.0 
1941 43.6| 54.7| 54.6] 87.5| 1.54] .90| 7.78] 9.37] 28.8] 19.7| 13.7 
1942 65.2| 69.0| 97.8| 93.0} 1.94] 1,16|10.15|17.82| 33.9] 31.3] 17.0 
1943 61.3] 87.7|117.9|121.4| 2.51] 1.55)11.20|19.74] 42.6] 39.0) 22.1 
( 1944 111.0}135.0]141.0/202.0] 2.85] 2.73|15.70|20.15| 44.7] 34.6] 23.9 
1945. 109.0| 97.5|157.0190:0| 2.91] 2:45|17.10|20.20| 45.4| 41.0 24.2 
1946. 150.0}130.0}145.0/208.0} 2.89} 3.58)15.70/22.36| 48.6} 41.1) 23.5 
1947 218.0|141.0]128.0)220.0) 6.94) 2.71|17.50/29.74) 66.8] 41.3) 25.6 
1948 247.0|205.0]187.0|217.0] 6.71| 2.01|18.70)33.14| 72.0) 48.7) 26.3 
1949. 144.0]110.0]166.0/236.0| 5.75| 2.85}24.70|29.27) 62.5) 47.1| 30.7 
1950 125.0] 91.8}136.0]215.0| 3.64! 1.66|21.90)26.47| 57.4) 31.3) 20.3 
1951 148.0|116.0} 98.6}194.0] 4.25] 2.17/22.60|41.31} 61.1] 42.6] 24.3 


11925-48 loose hay, 1949-50 baled hay. For comparative purposes Jan. 15, 1948 price of loose hay 
was $19.80 per toresent cents per bushel for oats, barl puckwheat 

e figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, swee 5 

dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per tb. for cotton, See oad 


chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day . Per month Per day Per month Per day 
Cal. Tacl. | Excl. |Incl. | Excl Cel. nck.) Bact, | Enel Seed, |i se: }e 
yr. nel. xcl. |Incl. xel. || yo. nel, xcl, nel, xcl. rT. 1. |Excl. i ba 
board|board|board| board board|board|board|board " hoard Soard boara bonne 
1910/$21.00/$28.00] $1.05] $1.35/|1934)$20.00/$28.00} $1.00] $1.25))1942)$45.50 % 
1915| 22.50] 30.00] 1.10] 1.40|/1935| 22.00} 30.50) 1.10] 1.35}/|1943 59.00] 77,00 $5.90 5330 
1920] 51.00) 65.00} 2.80) 3.30)}1936} 24.00) 32.50) 1.20) 1.45/)1944) 71.00) 91.00) 3.50 3.95 
4925) 38.50} 49.00] 2.00) 2.35//1937| 27.50} 36.50} . 1.35) 1.65)|1945| 79.00)101.0 3:85]. 4.35 
1930| 37.50} 48.00} 1.80} 2.15//1938) 27.00 36.00] 1.30) 1.55/}1946} 86.00)108.0 4.20] 4.86 
4081/ 38-50) 38-00) 1-30) 1-51/1838) 27-08) 30.00) 35] t:eol|tesal ga cool 124-00] acS0 eae 
20. 2 of ’ : .60}| 194 . ; 
1933! 18.00) 25.50 90} 1.15]|1941! 34.50} 44.50 65] 1.95 este ol i 
NEW SERIES 
ae Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
al. 
year With With ) Without! With With 2 
board | With | board | board |. board | With oGned: ‘| with ae 
& room | house | & room| or room| & room} house | or room| house or room 
1948....... $101.00 | $122.00 $24.50 $30.50 $4.50 3.50 4. ¥ Fi 
CE aS ares 99.00 | 121.00 23.75 30.75 4.45 $330 rei $63 $73 
DIDO." are 2s 99.00 121.00 23.50 31.00 4.45 3.50 4.56 62 769 
1951 (Jan. 1)! 105,00 127.00 24.25 31.75 4.50 3.75 4.65 159 "79 
Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Horses ‘ 
Horses 
Year All Milk All* an Year All ik 
On Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep | Hogs | Mules |/On Jan. 1 |Cattle Gone are Hogs ere 
1,000 ~ | 1,000 | 1.000 | 1,000 | 1,00 
60,014 4,940) 46,266 785 12478 
89,739 25,453| 47/441! 54'353|. 14'104 
208 26,313| 49,346| 60,607| 13,655 
oat 27,138) 48,196] 73,881] 13,231 
63/373 27,704| 44,270| 83,741] 12,613 
ee 27,770] 39,609) 59, 11,950 
reper 26,695] 35,599] 61,301 i 
Re oss 26.098] 32,125] 56,921) 10,021 
Oth 25,039 ,976]- 55,028 130 
651249 24,416| 27,651] 57,128] 8.246 
ests 24,573] 27,099) 60,502| 7,42 
A 24,579! 28,065! 65,028! 6,753 


yee Yai Mbliece AER AR TAS PRAGUE MEI 8 a SSS Eh ce AOE ACCES 
*Stock sheep reported beginning with the year 1935. . (1) The ‘total esti 

farms, as’of Jan. 1, 1951, was as follows:(average Pee: head’ Lig arren oaeae of livestock on 

RSE AUR ite mere rr igrervcre ci te) tape aeec ICEL CO) 
c 000, .40); Horses =$207,000,. 40); $39 OO): Sane 

$78,000,000 ($1.48); Turkeys $38,000,000 ($6.39). nate ein’ pegsenar ao 


. _Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


: : Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 


Year Larg- Small- Larg- Small- Larg- ‘Smali- 
Date est Date est Date | est | Date | est Date | est | Date | est 
1915.|Dee. 31] 92,123/July 24] 5,416||Feb. 20/41,246|Sept. 11} 1,710]/Feb. 27/33,499\Aug, 
1920.|Jan. 3) 75,363/July ae 16,149}/Oct. 16)/10,829 Sept, in Hie Ni Bae 193 suly 10 
Ov. 


ov. 

1925.|Jan. * 3! 91,492|\July 18) 25,233||Mar. 12/35,287| Nov. ,458|| Feb. 14/74,999| July 25) 25,897 
1930. |Sept. 27|205,732|June 28/104,475||Mar, 15|24,745|Aug. 16] 2,653|| Nov. 14 josie Suly 26 Bioes 
1935.|Jan. 5) 81,328|June 29] 22,497||Jan. 5/39,875|Nov. 2] 1,827|| Nov. 30/45,855|July 6) 8,014 
1940. |Sept. 173,573|June 22) 85,098||Dec. 28/63,064|June 8} 23,010/|Jan. 6/10,425|July 20] 2 
1942. |Oct. 17/221,740|June 20/183,587||May 16/60,552|Sept. 26| 35,030|| Nov. 7/10,889|July 18] 1,242 
1943./Jan. 2/200,645|Dec. 25/118,233||Mar. 13/46,762|Aug. 14 13) Nov. 6/16,918|May 1 809 
1944./Jan. 1/117,291|June 24) 77,524||/Feb. 26/21,304/Oct. 28] 6,195]|Oct. 14/17,255|Apr. 15} 2,94! 
1945. |Sept. 22|143,662|May 26] 52,847||Mar. 3/20,678|Sept. 8] 3,291||Oct. 20/45,741/Apr. 7] 6,5 
1946./Jan. 5] 83,796|May 4| 15,239||June 1/26,450/Oct. 26 ,472||Jan. 1/41,138/July 13} 2,01 
1947./Oct. _4/139,109|June 28] 12,802||Mar. 22|36,207|Sept. 13} 6,342|| Nov. 5|25,871|June 14] 3,35 
1948. |Sept. 18|174,386|May 29] 38,276||Dec. 24/43,624|Sept. 4 Sept. 18)17,868|May ai 
949. /Oct. 226,696|May 21| 85,438)|Dec. 31/48,377/Aug. 6] 4,403)|Aug. 28,011|May 21) 2,46: 
1950. !Oct, 211228,758!May 27] 147,197||Dec. 30154,442/Oct. 28] 35,386||Sept. 23119,052|Apr. 29! 10,070 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low High 
Month| Dols. |Month| Dols.|| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. ||Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. 
1915...|Aug. |0.98 Feb. 1.68 . ||Jan. 0.5934 |Aug. {0.8244 ||Oct. 0.35 Mar |0.60% 
1920...|Nov. {1.58 Jan. 3. Jani 339% May 17 Noy. 0.4654 June {1.29 
925...) April 1.3524 Jan. 2.2014 || Jan. 0.75 Jan, 1.34% ||Sept: 0.3714 Jan. 0.62 
1930...|Noy. |0.7334 |Jan. 1,29 .||June 0.6414 |Aug. |1.05% ||Nov.5 |0.3434 |Jan.° |0.48 
1935...|July {0.81 Oct. 1.31 _ || April 0.57 1.06 Aug 0.2834 |Jan. 0.60 
1940...|Aug. 0.6934 |April {1.16 ||July 0.5514 |May {0.7834 || Aug. 0.28 April {0.46 
1942... | Feb. 1.07 Dec. 1.4234 || Feb 0.62 ct. 1.13 July {0.44 Jan. 0.6234 
1943,..|Jan. 1.43% |Dec. 1,7434 || Jan. 0:95 Mar.? {1.23% |\Jan. 0.56 Nov. {0.89 
1944. ..| July 1.53 Jan. 1,73 % || Nov. 1.08 May? |1.16 Sept. {0.60 Jan. 0.8734 
1945...|Aug. |1.6014 |Nov. /1.8034||July 1.10% |July* {1.34 A 0.5834 |Dec. 0.87 
1946...|Jan. 1.79 Dec 2.39 Dee. 1.33 July 2.29 July {0.74 July {1.05 
1947... |Jan. 2.1314 |Nov 3.214% ||Jan 1.31% |Sept. 2,97. Jan. 0.804% ’| Dee. 1.39 
8...| Aug. 2.1234 |Jan. 3.1814 || Nov. 1.37 Jan, 2.86 Aug 0.70 Jan. 1.533% 
1949...}Aug. 1,79 Apr. 2.42 Oct. ui EL July 1.59 July 0.58% |Jan. 0.92 
1950...|Aug 2.06 Dec. 2.44 Jan.&Feb |1.30 Sept. |2.42 Jan 0.7244 |Dee, 1.05% 


lJanuary and February. 2March, ce and May. %May, November and December. 4July and 
September. “November and December.* 6January and May. 


HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 

Rye—(1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. (1916) Feb. 90; Noy. 153. (1917) Jan. 138° June 245. (1918) Dec. 154; 
March 295. (1919) Feb. 124; Dec. 182. (1920) Nov. 14145; July 23544. (1925) Sept. 7845; Jan, 17346. 
(1930) Nov. 45; Jan. 10134. (1935) Aug. 4714; Oct. 6234. (1940) June 3846; April 7514. (1941) Feb. 4742; 
Dec. 74. (1942) Oct. 65; Feb. 8742. (1943) March 87; Nov. 12244. (1944) July 11042; May 12345. (1945) 
April 133; Nov. 185. (1946) Jan. 18344; Oct. 270. (1947) Aug. 240; Feb. 335. (1948) Sept. 15742; May 
26812. (1949) April 139; Jan. 17634. (1950) Aug. 14244; Dec. 17842. 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exclud. duplications)! crops (exclud, duplications)* 
State State ; 
Average Average 
1939-48 1949 1950 1939-'48 1949 1950 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres arces acres acres acres 

Wistar naisias peice 1,212 1,176 1,166 || North Carolina..... 6,299 6,287 5,974 
New Hampshire 7 399 383 881 ||South Carolina..... 4,600 4,398 3,991 
Vermont. .+ 7... y 1,129 1,145 PLS le) Creorgiag so. 2.8. 7,970 7,321 6,826 
Massachusetts Ete 449 445 443 ||Plorida............ 1,211 1,184 1,218 
Rhode Island,...... i BT 50 50 || Kentucky.......... 5,278 5,316 4,988 
Connecticut........ 383 375 368 || Tennessee.,........ 5,986 5,748 5,319 
EWN OD 2- fie) oh- onl 6,444 6,395 6,426 || Alabama........... 6,358 5,861 5,441 
New Jersey......-+ 803 797 799 || Mississippi......... 6,641 6,095 5,789 
Pennsylvania.,..... §,058 5,987 5,954 || Arkansas........... 6,103 6,116 §,715 
Ojitoriaaae's Ai yee 10,295 10,851 10,674 |} Louisiana.......... 3,750 3,385 3,053 
Tndianiy. 2.5. Pe sis 10,520 11,274 10,936 Oklahoma..........- 13,209 13,260 11,294 
PM inGis. on. ee hc -Beiess) 29,533 20,800 20, GOR NVTEXASeS oe acd 27,261 30,167 25,078 
Michigan... .....-. 7,905 8,322 8,088 || Montana........... 7,574 8,605 9,161 
WWHSGODSI fs kia. os 10,245 10,299 TO 223 NV TRAHO TS ois kes eee a 3,272 3,634 3,584 
Minnesota...,.15..- 18,948 19,456 19,050 ||Wyoming.......... 1,853 1,979 1,982 
ROWE 27 Ber gE vig are 21,383 22,827 22,521 || Colorado. ..../.... 64: 6,079 7,274 6,052 
WEISS OUT oe Sas Pon of 12,508 13,461 13,045 || New Mexico........ 1,631 1,881 1,405 
North Dakota..... "PP 19,492 20,974 20,139) }| Arizona... Ja. 65.... 782 1,084 988 
South Dakota...... 15,692 17,579 P7, S90 tal, Seis oo cela s oe 1,134 1,280 1,251 
Nebraska. .+....0.. 19,143 18,924 19,082 >) Nevada. .al....5.- 469 510 511 
FORDSSS oth ten! at iolel's 21,875 22,560 21,617 || Washington........ 3,946 4,151 4,152 
Delaware.......... 388 402 405 ||Oregon, 0.2.4... 2,771 2,979 |° 2,950 
Maryland.......... 1,654 1,685 1,663 -|| California.:........ 6,272 7,235 7,087 
Minginia 23 jee: 3,794 3,688 3,633 ———- _ — 
West Virginia ....., 1,371 1,262 1,237 United States. ,.| 342,123 | 356,868 | 341,036 


Total acreage (1946) 344,991,000; (1947) 349,018,000; (1948) 352,397,000. 

iIncludes corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums 
for forage and silage, cotton, all hay, timothy seed, sweetclover seed, dry edible beans, soybeans for 
beans, cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for sirup, sugarcane, sugar 
beets, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, beets, 
cabbage, cantaloupes (including honeydews, honeyballs, and miscellaneous melons), carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green peas, peppets, pimientos, spinach, to- 
matoes, and watermelons. Red clover seed, alsike clover seed, iespedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are 
éncluded in the count of crops, but the acreage is not included because it is mostly duplicated in the 


hay-acreage, 
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Meat Production and Consumption of Majc # 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


ees 


of Agriculture 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

ae Million|Million| Million} Million); 

ibs. lbs.” | Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

...-| 6,306 | 6,293 842 
5...»| 6,878 

-| 5,917 


Year 


—— 


ore , 

1949....! 9,448 

1950(pre.) 9,545 
TBeginning 1940, data exclude meat produced in Hawaii and Virgin Island. Beginning 1941, con- 

sumption is civilian only. Units are carcass weight equivalent; exclude edible offals. ‘ 

2Tncludes lard entering into manufactured products. F 

SIncludes production and consumption for government emergency programs. 


. Apparent Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities 


; per Person’ 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Aver- > Aver- 
Commodity Ae 1949 | 1950*/1951* Commodity gy 1949 |1950* |1951* 
1935-39 1935-39 
Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs, | Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. | Ibs. 
Meats (dressed)...... 126.2 |143.9 |144.6 | 148 Canned juices..... 3.9 | 15.5 | 13.1 2 
Oe ee Poet es a these 55.2 | 63.5 | 63.0 | 63 Frozefi-... .i. .). 8.3% 3&8 3.5 4.1 2 
RM eats aly in tos & 7 8.1 8.7 7.9 7.9 Diptan*.« dade ee oe 5.8 4.6 4.1 2 
Lamb and mutton... 6.8 4.1 4.0 3.7||\Vegetables 3 
Pork (excl. lard)..... 56.1 | 67.6 | 69.7 | 73 Fresh. . . 260 
Fish (edible)......... 11.1,] 11:0 | 11.2 2 ; - 
Fresh and frozen..... 5.8 6.2 2 2 2 
MOAMMOO eas 4.8 4.0 2 2 104 2 
ROMMAC feds oy gins bi 1.0 38 2 2 Skip rece an ae YH : 
Poultry products ee rae : ; ; ; 
a 87,8°}.47.5, |' 48.7 | 28.2). Dee Sele Dek oe eee ae 6 BM dan 
Chicken (dressed). 17.9 25.3 25.9 26.0 Paes et (refined) eee oe 97.0 95.4 98.3 795-98 
Turkey (dressed) . 26) 4.1 49 4,7|\Grains 2 
Dairy products Cory products: ‘ 
Total milk. ..| 801 _.|760_ |774_ | 780 ore eA aap ek a2) eet tere 
Cheese... .. ae BS ane: la WS 7.5 Gornicterne ee 134° pS dee esi 
Cond. and evap. milk. 16.7 |. 19.6 | 19.9 | 20.2 Gorn-sugar.... 1. 27 41 45 50 
Fluid milk and cream. | 340 385 393 4057 lh? Phaaaaeiepaat een: 16 L5 15 U5 
Fats and Oils® 44.7 | 43.1 | 46.2 | 45.8 13 | 271 271 27 
or (actual weight) wh eS ie ae 39 29 30 3.0 ; 
vo 5 d 3 2. 2. 8 ; 4 fl ° 
Margarine ers: 28 84 od De : ee products 14 1.5 1.6 1.6 
Shortening...,...... - : -9 |>25, Riour?. S77: 5 ¢ ‘ | 
Other edible fats, ofls.) 6.3 | 8.6 | 9.2 5 Breaktastoereaia’!2| 3.7 [8.3 [83 | 3a 4] 
Fruits” , Fuve Hour. 5). ciccccic ec 2.2 14 1.4 1.4 
hyo 1 Se a er 138.5 |125.0 {109.6 | 120 Rice, milled... ..)/= 5.6 | 5.0] 5.0] 5.0 
MUTA Giese Vie ps0 ce bn 01s 48.9 | 47.4 | 41.0 | 43 ||Beverages 
Apples (commercial) 30.4 | 24.8 | 23.4 ile COMeelO ee vesteis aero 14.0 | 18.6 | 16 a 
Other (exe. melons)... 59.2 | 52.8 | 45.2 2 PROS. at. cis 6 etna Stepetas -67},> 59: 65} 3 
Processed Cocoa beans......./.. 4,4 4.1 4,5 2 
Canned fruit......: 14.9 | 18.2 [20.6 |; 3 Peanuts (shelled)... .. 4.3 4.2 4.3 2 


Population estimates@used to obtain per capita consumption figures are official Census estimates of 
total population adjusted for underenumeration of children under 5 and for military personnel not 
eat out of ee pero tes ee iN cay epi epnet ne , ‘ 

ata, om calendar year is except for ied fru which are on a pack year basis; fresh citr 
fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on a crop year basis, rice on August 1 year. Al years begin in =a See 
dicated except.for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year and rice. which begins in 
August of previous year. 2Not available. 8Excludes canned food products containing small quantities of 
fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4In terms of number of eggs, the apparent per capita consumption was 
298 im 1935-39, 374 in 1946, 380 in 1949, 390 in 1950 and 387 forecast for 1951. 5Computed from unrounded 
data, “Average 1937-39. Data prior to 1937 are not available. 7Based on the U. S. consumers’ require- 
ment of 8.0 million short tons (raw value) as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 8All barley 
pood ie in terms of malt equivalent. “Includes white, whole wheat, and Semolina flour, 1Green 
an hasis. 


Egg Production in the U. S; by Years 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture (in millions) 


1 | 1949) 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 1949 | 1950 1949 | 1950 
Ala...) 608) 622//11....| 2,800) 2,983]/Minn..| 3,858) 4,261||N. C..| 1,009) 

Ariz...) 75|. 76 tna | 2,239} 2,252||Miss...| 542) ‘542/IN. D..| 528! 1009 Utah ort ote 
Ark...| 590} | 633|\Ia. .. ./.4,398) 4,788||Mo. . .| 2,820! 3,004/|Ohio. || 2,578) 2,647||Vt....| - 1661 171 
Calif. .) 2,985, 3,233|/Kan..,| 1/918, 2,064|/Mont.| 227/ '250|/Okla. .| 1,211| 1/294||Va.-..| 1,206) 1,254 
Colo,.| 417; “448]/Ky.. | 1)248).1}212]|Nebr..| 1,733] 1,835||Ore.."| "465, '477||Wash.|} '788| 8 
Conn...) 524) 576|\La,...| °331| 315||Nev...|° ".40]. ’ 40||Pa... || 3,097, 3,377||W. Va. 498] 513 
Del...| 141; 142||Me.°)) 434, 498/|N. H.{] 387) 414||R. 1. 93 '102||Wisc. .| 2,474! 2,518 
Fis. ..| 249)  251|)|Md...|. 526). 532/IN. J.) 1,828] 2,145/|S. G..:| ¢342|  341||wyo..| 102] 103 
Ga...) 648} 661||Mass..) 851) 942/IN. M:| ‘121) "120\/S. D..| 1,060) 1,129 : 
Idaho.| 272} _306!|Mich..| 1,563) 1,714/IN: Y..| 2,324] 9,514|/Tenn.-| od7| "981 liu, S... 56,629 60,046 


_ Gross income from farm eggs in (1949) $2,118,102,000; 


45.2° (1950) 36:22 LoTR STs 3B J 
Gross income (1950) from eggs and chickens (inc. commercial broiler 
Chicken on farms amounted to 581,345,000 birds, ‘gross income $598,921,000. y Peseieete sents Se eh 


duced a record number of 616,185,000 and.reached ‘a new high of $517,046,000. 


(1950) $1,802,052,000.. Price per dozen (1949) 


Grain, Hay, Potato, Gottda: obser, Spree 1950 


Seurce; Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


“Winter ) Spring All Pota- 
wheat Fhoar Barley Hay fone ne 


1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1 
bushels | bushels bushels: hisnels bn aise 
“) i: 


1,000 


1,000 1,000 
tons bushels 
616 3,95 


-Total. . |3,131,009|1,465,134| 750,666) 240,025, 301,009 22,977| 106,819 9|_ 439,500 29,884 |2,035,915 


1500. 1b. gross weight. 2Includes 58,000 bales of American Egyptian cotton produced in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 


Farm Credit Administration 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING (in thousands ef dollars) 
Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 


Farm mortgage |~ cred. bk. loans Loans to cooperatives” 
loans by to & disc. for— by— 
a i r*y 

: . A ic % : + be ; 3 $= 

3 S-5-|. Se ox q a 

End of month “— 6 2 8 gag %% 22 gat | g<é 

§ es Se. | 288] §5 ee | sta | S85 

3 a back | at $e s Se= | S55 

=a f. | SE cee | S58| 88 | geo | soe] See 

‘ ou Ug gz | soy 3 S55 | 485 | oan 

23: | 88 | 28s | 228) 23 | BEB) S88 | See 

m2 wo mae | OFS | as eS5 | ao6 | ese 
1939—December.......... 1,904,655] 690,880] 165,236 | 33,354] 153,675 1,835] 76,252! 20,547 
1940—December.......... 1,851,218] 648,296] 186,933 | 34,102] 171,866 1,490| _74,741| 16/461 
1941—-December......-... 1'764,398| 596,802} 226,017 | 39,222] 187,497 2,152] 113,444] — 16,914 
1942—December..-.:..... 1,602,846] 512°197| 272, 29,059] 184,662 2/000] 144,644) 12/551 
1943—December........-. 1,357.937| 406,190} 308,671 | 35,778] 198,734 2,000] 235,174 7/351 
1944—December.......... 1,136,928] 329,700} 267,135 | 31,197] 191.684 700} 212/835] 3/067 
1945—December.......... 1,027/587| 228,397| 241)879 | 27,870| 198,887 2,042| 157,545] 2,693 
1946—December.:........ 944'421| 140,127) 276,461 | 34,244) 233,907 4,151} 181,550] 2232 
1947—June....,... “" "7 910/093] 123146] 362,888 | 38,527] 362,00 2;255| 155,259 1/382 
1947—December. . 869.425] 103,195] 334,087 | 42.908] 293.608 274,777| —2°603 
1948—June..... 864,275 962 Fi 57,949) 464,831 1,170] 231,5 1,121 
4948— December ; 237] 425,468 ;465| 371,825 4,709} 304,684| 1.315% 
1949—June 880,138} 85,497] 579,975 | 62,982] 528,026 46] 248,008 915 
1949— December | 899475} 56,726, 422,038 | 57,941] 392,280 2,400] 301.887] 1365 
1950—June...... +2) 930,704 (494' 5321361 | 58,237! 531,133 244.606] ‘1,159 
1950-—December. "1/11: !1| 946,469 42,616 485,322 66,787. 455,472 3,233 344,978|__1,309 


VIncludes renewals. 

2Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount discounted by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks for the two institutions concerned. = 

3Excludes data for associations placed in liquidation. 

4Does not include advances in connectiod with CCC programs. 


a fn gsi 
Agricultwre—Ranking 4 ural Counties; Farm \Debt 
Ranking. Agricultural Counties 

FOR SPECIFIED y mg 
Source: Bureau of Census, Census ‘of Aero 


TOTALS FOR THE RANKING COUNTIES, COMPARED WITH THE UNITED ‘STATES ser a 


4 United ‘otal - ¥ 
States for 100 lead-| The leading: * 
iit total ing counties county | 
f arm sold or used by farm 
Peete 2 art |18,108,132,494| 3,063,279,939|Los Angeles, Calif. \ 131,348,964 
oO. . a ‘ 
Bad oles er ore Procucts (NOD | |.» 8,408 204b 970,062|Otter Tall, Minn.. 19.309 
Mules and mule colt8...............-.0055 3,129,590 669,474| Mississippi, Ark...) sae 
Wattle and calves... 1.2... be eee eee pcre reer eyr erry, Nebr..... ie etet 
Me aieais) os Saks 12,710,514,595} 2,993,823,533|Los Angeles, Calif), 16¥.893,367 
Value of dairy products sold (dols.) ..| 2,531,407,944| 737,965,056} Los , Calif.|- 3. O83 320 
Hogs and pigs... 46,735,417 9, ,954|/Henry, Ill.......- \ 308 
Sh and lambs 41,223,869 16,468,708) Val Verde, Tex. . - 4 
Ollickens on hand .. | °433)110,67 67,611,732|Son: Calif... b= 3a a 
ae | oBRSgaaeet| Bie eo Se ata Makas | Sn Niane 
re" D * ’ , ’ seh <a yh fy ¢ 7 
aur aa ; toe ead > atte - 27,202,266 12,103,298|Merced, Calif.....|> 46 l, 
Field cr harvested (acres 
Corn for rain Se Dee ited 4 f oer : Lama 7 : eT RES peeeeees —— ML +. 40% ann 
eat... - + UP at ks eee ese ioets totes .286, 579, i e i 
Gate imenes Re es oi ichz-s)ate wih sa 35,424,960 8,684,179|Otter Tail, Minn 174, 
IBAMEV HHTCSHOM ie. ee dee ede nein 11,693,751 .742,556| Cavalier, N. D 143, 
Max threshed 6 bee eee lee fy 2,477,070 2,042,072|Imperial, Calif 72,0: 
Tn op ee Se x 1 ae area ones. Ta..ak eh 
Soybeans grown:alone............ 12,406, 1029, shampaign, Ill... | ° A 1 
Byeeans Racasted for beans (bush 187,725,831 108,126,343|Champaign, Ill. .. 4,317,018 ¥ 
Peanuts harvested for nuts......... : 2,957,943 3 ,O85|Early, Ga........ ® \ 
Ail hay, excluding sorghums for hay.. . 4.2 72,286,611]  12,155,178)Cherry, Nebr.....- 521,839 
beadtalta Gut for Hay. 2... tee. wane 14,977,223 3,956,220| Imperial, Calif... . 153,276 
BRE te oleic klvip)s etal nln welts psi» s7e/eiBblae 18,961,891 8,138,804) Mississippi, Ark 194,076 
RESON a Ag P(g shams. 0) 0st GL Chel ple sie atsLeye 1,630,221 1,149,718/Pitt, N.C...2 2... A 
PUIRUNPPOUSE OCH wo. ooo ies atone tp ales eceinb pploed ¢ 2,536,715 1,232,701| Aroostook, Me.... 163,560 
Sweet potatoes and yams................. 673,121 287,108/St. Landry, La... . 28,588 
Vegetables harvested for sale (acres) 
Vegetables harvested for sale, total......... 4,370,281 1,957,394|Palm Beach, Fla. . 89,068 
| Fresh beans (snap, string or wax)... the 398,876 259,691/Palm Beach, Fla. . 65,264 
PORVREEN COMMS rc! os ie Cats ests se 3 a 663,487 370,780/Columbia, Wise... . 13,148 
ECL, 2S Soe ee ae Ra. ren 686,760 425,930/San Joaquin, Calif. 24,839 
Fruits and nuts (number) 
Value of specified fruits, nuts harvested? (dol.)| 1,284,313,441 970,838,938)Fresno, Calif... .. 4 68,187,210 
“Apples, trees of all ages... 2. ce. cee eee 65,775,697 26,930,186) Yakima, Wash... . 1,240,471 
@herries, trees of all ageS..............2005 11,989,659 8,249,790} Door, Wise....... 848,835 
Peaches, trees/of all ages.........5......05- 66,470,131 34,810,427|Berrien, Mich... . 2,332,605 
Pears, trees of all ages.......... Sih eee 13,875,766 9,826,616) Yakima, Wash.... 1,140,183 
Plums and prunes, trees of all ages. ........ 22,715,927 19,154,355|Santa Clara, Calif. 5,371,812 
Grapes, vines of all ages. . 2... 6. eee 299,180,682 286,206,824|Iresno, Calif. .... 81,396,930 
Oranges, trees of all ages.................. 38,850,840 138,599,085|Orange, Calif. .... 4,926,328 
Grapefruit, trees of all ages...........0.... 10,635,582 110,619,571|Hidalgo, Tex..... 2,470,681 


‘For 50 leading counties. " 


“Includes calculated values for all fruits and nuts for which separate inquiries were carried on the 
1945 Census schedule: 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; data are for Continental United States - 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 
Total = |——————_—_— 


Begin-| farm- Federal Three 
ningof| mort- Federal Farm Joint- | Farmers | Life in- | Insured state Indi- 
year gage land |Mortgage; stock Home | surance |commer-| credit viduals 
debt ! banks? | Corpora- land Adminis-| com- al agencies and 
tion? ® | banks ?4| tration 5| panies?6| banks? 28 others 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1920... .|8,448,772-| 293,595 |......... 60,088 fo. asec ue 974,826 |1,204,383 9 5,915,930 
1930,. .|9 POS ME LOL TORN can cus ws G36, 789 teis tatetiels 2,118,439 | 997,468 96,360 |4,578,980 
1935, ..|7,584,459 |1,947,442 | 616,737°| 277,020 |......... 1,301,562 498,842 i 2,876,760 
1940.. .|6,586,399 |2,009,820 | 713,290 | 4 91,726 ,927 ,290 | 534,170 30,294 12. 82 
1942...|6,372,277 |1,880,784 | 634,885 91 114,533 {1,063,166 | 535,212 30,406 |2,057,372 
1943...|5,950,975 |1,718,240 |. 543,895 7,01 157,463 |1,042,939 | 476,676 28,794 |1,945,9 
1944... .|5,389,080 |1,452,886 | 429,751 10,097 171,763 | 986,661 448,433 4, 1,865,407 
1945.. ./4,932,942 |1,209,676 | 347,307 5,45. 193,377 | 933,723 449,582 19,872 |1,773,9 
1946.. .|4,681,720 |1,078,952 | 239,365 20; 181,861 884,312 507,298 13,626 |1,773,098 
1947. .|4,777,355 14 146,622 1,641 189,300 | 890,161 | 683,229 1,889,655, 
1948.../4,881,744 | 888,93 107,066 195,069 | 936,730 793,476 9 1,959,82 
1949, ..|5,108,183 | 868,156 ,920 462 188,893 [1,035,719 | 847,841 9 2,089, 192 
1950... |5,407,310 | 906,077 58,650 270 188,855 {1,172,157 | 879,416 9 2,201,885 
1951.. .15,827,586 | 947,431 44,008 é 0 | 214,047 [1,340,705 943,387 9 12,338,008 


iExcludes tefritories and possessions. 


*1930-51, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contr ; 
regular mortgages only. 4 seca. DOntrocts, sDEnE Ne TBGRs 


‘Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf h 
Commissioner. Authority to make’ new loans expired July 1, 1947. by the Land Bank 


4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership, 

SSuccessor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series, Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (special real estate). loans beginning 1942; farm- 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; and project-liquidation loans beginning 1945. Data also include 
similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. 

‘Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners, ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’? and monthly data received from the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. - 

ete Suid See hte prior era igs State and national banks. 

epartment o ural Credit o nhesova, Bank 6f North Dakota, and Rural Cr Sou 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board ‘completed liquidation cu 1945. we Ca eyaeeee na 
®Included with ‘‘others.’’ : ! 5 


a i Ee 


American Purebred Livestock. Organieations 


-- Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind., Samuel R. Guard, Editor. 


Pedigreed purebred livestock rolled up a registration of 1,632,392 by 87 breeders’ associations in 
1950, according to the report issued in 1951. This was an increase of 10.3% over the total of 1,479,700 
registered in 1949, which had increased 4% over 1948. Cattle made two-thirds of the 1950 total; 


Herefords were two-thirds of beef,cattle, and Holsteins almost half of dairy 


cattle. Durocs led 


swine but Hampshires showed the largest gains. Hampshire sheep led, and registration of horses 
increased by nearly one-third. The numbers registered are given TL Darah Eee x 


BEEF CATTLE 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass’n, 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Tll—Frank Richards, sec’y. (110,442) 

American Brahman Breeders’ Assn, 2711 South 
Main St., Houston 2, Tex.—Margaret Sunday, 
sec’y. (19,177) 

American Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n, P. 
81, Vinta, Okla.—Raymond Pope, pres. (3,649) 

American Charbrey Breeders’ Ass’n, 111 West 
cpere Weslaco, Tex.—Mildred D. Gloss, sec’y. 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass.— 
Kenneth Hinshaw, sec’y. (601) 

American Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n, 361 South- 
lawn, East Lansing, Mich.—Charles C. Wells, 
sec’y.. - 

American Hereford Ass’n, 300 West lith St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.—Jack Turner, sec’y. (426,971) 

American Polled Hereford Ass’n, 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo—Don W. Chittenden, 
sec’y. (44,263) 

Polled Shorthorn Society, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill—C. D. Swaf- 
far, sec’y. (11,633) 

.American Scotch Highland Breeders’ 
Henry, Ill—Rank C. Forbes, sec’y. (325) 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Il.— 
Clinton K. Tomson, sec’y. (48,661, including 11,- 
633 Polled Shorthorns.) 

Pan American Zebu Ass’n, P. O. Box 268, Cor- 
tulla, Tex.—Roy G. Martin, sec’y. (2,697) 


? DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n, Brandon; Vt.—C. T. 
Conklin, sec’y. (24,236) 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n of America, 
800 Pleasant St., Beloit, Wis—Fred S. Idtse, 
sec’y. (22,721) 

Dutch Belted Cattle Ass’n of American, 2235 
Lebanon Road, Nashville, Tenn.—R. F. Litsey, 
sec’y. (50) 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H.—Karl B. Musser, sec’y. (94,901) ‘ 

Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America, 1 South 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vi.—H. W. Norton, Jr., 
sec’y. (184,246) 

- American Jersey Cattle Club, 107, North 6th 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio—Floyd Johnston, sec’y. 
(68,979) f 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, Fairview, 
Mich.—Clifford .H. Shantz, sec’y. (191, registered 
and approved, 823 enrolled for upgrading.) 


DUAL-FURPOSE CATTLE 


American Milking Shorthorn Society, 
Glenstone Ave., Springfield, Mo—wW. J. 
sec’y. (28,290) 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln 3, Neb.—F. A. Sloan, sec’y. (4,831) 


SWINE 


American Berkshire Ass’n, 601 West Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill—H. J. Brant, sec’y. (24,793) 

Chester White Swine Record Ass’n, Rochester, 
Ind.—Levi P: Moore, sec’y. (25,835) 

Breeders Chester White Record Ass’n, Coin, 
Iowa—James M. Henderson, sec’y. (approximately 
5,000) 

United Duroc Record Ass’n, Duroc Bldg., Peoria 
3, Ill.—B. R. Evans, sec’y. (121,195) 

American Essex Swine Ass’n, 1335 East 2nd 
St., Muscatine, Iowa—Mrs. J. J. Lighthall, sec’y. 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 915 Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Peoria 2, Ill—Rollie L. Pemberton; 
sec’y. (72,931) 

National Hereford Hog Record Ass’n, Chariton, 
Iowa—Albert L. Hyzer, sec’y. (6,898) 

Inbred ‘Livestock Registry Ass’n, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn.—Lawrence M. Winters, 
sec’y. (2,873 Minnesota No. 1 regs., 657 esota 
No. 2 regs., and 588 Montana No. 1 regs, Total 
4,118) © Bh sg 

National Mule Foot Hog Record Ass’n,.DeGraff, 


Ass’n, 


313 S. 
Hardy, 


Ohio—G. C. Kreglow, sec’y. 


OQ. Box. 


OIC Swine Breeders” Ass’n, 11214 South Main 
St., Goshen, Ind.—Harry C. Miller, sec’y. (15,503) 


National O.1.C. Swine Record Assn’, Box 373, 


Rt. 1, Brookville, Ohio—Jane Roper, sec’y. 
Poland China Record Ass’n, 501 East Losey 

mah Galesburg, Ill.—C. G. 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Ass'n, 


303 Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky.—Hogan Teater, 


sec’y. (71) > 

American Spotted Poland China Record Ass’n, 
Moberly, Mo.—Van G, Sutliff, sec’y. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 


Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind.—Fred L. 
Obenchain, sec’y. (47,782) 
Tamworth Swine Ass’n, Hagerstown, Ind— 


Ralph H. Waltz, sec’y. (3,572) 
American Yorkshire Club, Wallace Bldg., Lafa- 
yette, Ind.—E. Robert Shannon, sec’y. (15,305) 


SHEEP 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, R.D. No. 3, 


,Oneonta, N. Y.—Katherine Turrell, sec’y. (3,091) 


Columbia Sheep Breeders’- Ass’n of America, 
112 North Main St., Logan, Utah—Alma Esplin, 
sec’y. (6,694) 

American Corriedale - Ass’n, 100 North Garth 
Ave., Columbia, Mo.—Rollo E. Singleton, sec’y. 
(14,480) . 

American Cotswold Record Ass'n, 807 Exchange 
Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.—Frank 
W. Harding, sec’y. (170) 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n, 206 
ak Bldg., Wooster, Ohio—Don S. Bell, sec’y. 
2,735 

Black-Top Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n, Dexter, Mich.—Robert Mast, sec’y. (560) 

Black Top & National Delaine Merino Sheep 
Ass'n, 385 Allison Ave., Washington, Pa.—I. Y. 
Hamilton, sec’y. (118) 

Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n, Brady, 
Tex.—George H. Johanson, sec’y. (2,349) 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Penn.—J. R. 
Henderson, sec’y. (4,087) 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n, 72 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich—Helen Tyler Belote, see’y. 
(30,660) 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Friendship, Wis. 
—L. K. Brown, sec’y. 

National Karakul Fur Sheep Registry Ass’n of 
America, Lapeer’ Road, Metamora, Mich.—¥rank 
Perry, sec’y, (136) 

United Karakul Registry, Box 649, Twin Falls, 
Idaho—Olive May Cook, sec’y. (975) 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders Ass’n, West 
Milton, Ohio—Ralph O. Shaffer, sec’y. (623) 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 61 Angelica 
oa St. Louis 7, Mo.—E. H. Mattingly, sec’y. 
2,135) 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.—C. E. Puffenberger, sec’y, 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n, 
710 McBurnett Bldg., San Angelo, Tex.—Jack B. 
Taylor, sec’y. (9,788) 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n, Winters, 
Calif—A. T. Spencer, sec’y. (250) 

American Romney Breeders’ Ass’n, 200 Dairy 
Bldg., Corvallis, Ore—H. A. Lindgren, sec’y. 
(1,220) ‘ 

American Shropshire Registry Ass’n, Box 678, 
Lafayette, Ind.—Charles F. Osborn, see’y. (15,- 
796) ; 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n, 212 South 
Allen St., State College, Penn.—Wm. L. Henning, 
sec’y. (8,818) 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Moscow, Idaho 
—C. W. Hickman, sec’y. (6,487) 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n, Middleville, Mich. 
—C. A. Williams, sec’y. (6,773) 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y.—Ralph E. Owen, sec’y. 

GOATS 

American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
409, Rocksprings, Tex.—Mrs, Thomas L. Taylor, 
sec’y. (4,265) 

American Goat Society, Ark.—R. Dz 
Weis, sec’y. (3,500) 


Mena, 


» sec’y. (32,-_) 


Ass’n, Box 


"Union Stock 


American Albino Horse ip 


Ranch, Naper, Neb.—Ruth E. White, sec’y. (81) | 


Appaloosa Horse Club, Rt. 4, Moscow, ‘Id 
George B. Hatley, sec’y. (103) 7 
Arabian lien Club ey America, 111 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ml—Frank Watt, 


he 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind.— Blanche A. Schmailzried, sec’y. (222) 

Cleveland Bay Society of America, White Post, 
Va.—A, Mackay Smith, -sec’y. 

Clydesdale Breeders Ass’n of the United States, 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill—Margaret 
Coridan, sec’y. (32) 


- American Cream Horse Ass’n, Hubbard, Iowa— 


Mrs. Raymond Topp, sec’y. (4) 

American Hackney Horse Society, Room 1737, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y.—Mrs. J. 
Willets, sec’y. 

Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of America, 
ae 365, Garden City, Kans.—Nancy E. Hineman, 

(32) 

tees Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 4, 
N. Y.—Frank B. Hills, sec’y. (485) 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Ass’n of 
America, Greenfield, Iowa—Le Roy Fritz, sec’y. 

Palomino Horse Ass’n, Box 446, 7118 Reseda 
ces" Reseda, Calif.—Willard M. Beanland, sec’y. 

) 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1950 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels. 


| Des Moines 9, Iowa—E. F. Fox, 


Ave., Union Stock Y: 
Brown, sec’y. (149) 

American Quatter Horse Ass'n, P_ O- Box 2290, 
Amarill Texas—Dr. Raymond Hollingsworth, 
sec’y. (0,171)* 
American Saddle Horse Breeders ‘Ass’ n, 929 South 
4th St., Louisville 3, Ky.—C. J..Cronan; ers. 
(4,000) 

‘American Shetland Pony Club, 518 East Dubail ; 
ee maa Bend 14, Ind.—Wayne C. Kirk, sec’y- *| 

1,1 
American Shire Horse Ass’n, 319 East 4th St., +. 


sec’ 
United States Trotting Ass’n, 13s Broad St., 
Columbus 5, Ohio—Ken McCarr, registrar. (4,561 
Standardbred) 
American Suffolk Horse Ass’n, Clinton, N. J.— rf 
L. B. Wescott, sec’y. - 4 

Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Ass’n of 
America; Lewisburg, Tenn.—Miss Syd Houston, 
sec’y. (approximately 2,000) 

The Jockey Club, Thoroughbred registry, 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.—Marshall Cassidy, 
executive sec’y. (approximately 8,800). 

Welsh Pony Society of America, 409 West Engi-. ~ 
neering Bldg., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, i 
Mich:—Frank H. Smith, see’y. (75) 


Center Wheat Corp Oats Rye Barley Soy beans Total 
Chicago. ....|. 22,110,000}119,993,000} 30,467,000} 5,338,000) 14,555,000| 19,492,000) 211,955,000 
Minneapolis, ...... 122'050,000| 247332'000| 26:463.000] 62/558,000| 62/314,000| 3,596,000] 245,313,000 
Bontuth.. 6... 4... 76,922'000| 18:760,000 ,356,000} 1,168,000) 9,362,000).......... 113,568,000 
St. Louis - SA Ar 26°752,000] 41/565,001 8,111,000 7,000 : 4,220,000] 82,233,000 
Milwaukee........ 2,444,000} 8,297,000} 2,043,000 181,000) 36,635,000}.......... 49,600,00 
Kansas City....... 117,803,000] 31;618,000| 5,096,000 164,000 ,148,000} 6,487,000] 162,316,000 
(Cait ea 33,019,000 19, 4,797,00 1,195,000 24,000 ,071, ,D25, 
CHU Cle. Sat ae 161,000 qeerence 2,763,000 706,000 778,000} 3,300,000} 33,792,000 
Toledo. 20,892,000) 16,609,000) 3,726, 66,000 144,000] 4,131,000} - 45,568,000 
Indianapolis. - 6,453,000] 22'922'000| 4;480;000 124,000 2,000} 5,468,000 ,459,000 
BerJoseph........ 17,354,000] 8,305;000| 47810,000 5,000 2,000} 1,792,000} 32,618,000 
Sioux City........ ‘241'000] 187281,000] 9/375,000] 1,542/000] 1,814'000 61,000 914,000 
Wichita...........} 29,111,000 204,000 8,00 42,000 6,000 963,000} 30,384,000 
Hutchinson,...... 42,070,000. 7,000 13,000 5,000 16,000 4,000} 42,145,000 

Mota, «...t... 520,382,000(375,696,000\109,538,000| 17,171,000|129,388,000| 51,215,000|1,203,390,000 


Grain Elevator Storage Capacities (in bushels): 


Okla., 35,349,500; Omaha Council Blufts, 
Wichita, 23,270,000; Hutchinson, 20,400,000. 


Minneapolis, 93,409,700; Kansas City, Mo., 61,632,000; 
Buffalo, 53,808,000; Chicago, -53,664,000; Duluth and Superior, 50,025,000; Milwaukee, 40,170,000; Enid,- 
28,185,000; Fort Worth, 27,500,000; St. Louis, ° 23,900,000; 


Canadian: Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., 90,302,000; Vancouver, 19,348,500; Montreal, 15,262,000. 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Raxporte by Countries Named, 


| Coro Exports by Countries Namea 


7 and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
Xear Wea SF ae Pe eee ee - 
(Cal.) North , Argen- Aus- Soviet A -, Bl 
Total Amer. tina tralia Russia || Total ches aoe Petes Seas 

1935 478,872) 146.393} 147.109] 105,181) 22,936|| 382,413; 273,096| 10.840 1,777 
1940 368,753| 197,293| 135,092], 70,403 2,368|| 133, E ‘i 9 
1941 336,915| 251,198] 85.069 112 alee WAS wut beady ht oot 
1942 332,223] 216,068} 80,076 ‘2-798 oe 
1943 408,819] 302,931] 71,944 AE ae tale 
1944 524,253] 378,155] 92,840 10:28). an ae 
1045 673,344] 530,412) 90,032 15 B2Q eteae 
1946 624,100] 515,100] 50,000 00 DE'AORLL. se mae 
13s | isge] eat] 70.00] weeca8| £35 eS are 

4 : } 29, f 25,000) 139, i *300) nil” ch 
1949 875,246] 662;246} 65,000]. 118,000} 30,060) ig3'to0 vo 300 134000 1,000 
1950 679,431! 449'331| 101/000] 116,000! 13/100/| 146,500] 31,500 99,000! nil 


—{—Estimated. 


Dallas Has Largest State Fair in United States 


The nation’s largest annual fair is the State Fair 
of Texas at Dallas, Texas, held annually for 16 
days in October, and from Oct. 6 to 21 in 1951. 
Founded, 1886, it now occupies 187 acres about 2 
miles from downtown Dallas and is valued at $35,- 


~000,000. It has the Cotton Bowl stadium (capacity 


75,440), 4 museums, an auditorium seating 4,301, an 


aquarium, ice arena, grandstand, exhibit buildings | 


containing-over- 1,000,000 sq. ft., livestock barns, 


amusement park. In 1950 the attendance was 
2,176,519, more than twice that of the 2,200 state 
and county fairs of the U. S., and second to the 
largest exposition, the Canadian National. in Tor- 
onto, which in 1950 drew 2,573,007. Its biggest day. 
drew 289,307, and a 16-day run of the musical play, 
South Pacific, grossed $395, 000, a record for the 
American theater. 


ee ON een, ee oe 


_ Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 
Based on edible portions of 100 Grams 5 
: U.S. Department of Agriculture Publication to ner), 1950 
, impu value; trace, small amounts; I.U., international units, 


*—Data given are for cooked vegetables and meats (medium fat) unless otherwise noted. 


oft nSoonn 


c : & 
So gel ee les) BE | -g Soi oe 
fe | 3 |e] 3s |] ee] 8 oa 3 
By ie Og ie) a mo 2 id 
Grams Milligrams Milligrams 
3 4 > 14.9 6 3 03 2 ny 
2.4 2 3.6 1.0 atl 1.2 23 
25.0} 55.0 1.0 3.3 31 4.8 0 
1.2 -2| 23.0) 26) .05 By / 10 
5.8 3.0} 19.2 2.1 .04 5 2 
1.4 2 4,7 ey 10 5 14 
22.0} 30.0 0 2.8 19 48 0: 
24.0) 24.0 0 3.0 18 4.3 0 
27.0} 13.0 0 3.4 122 5. 0 
23.0) 22.0 0 2.9 19 4.8 0 
6 0 4.4 0 03 “2 ©) 
2.0 3 5.6 3.2 16 4 
1.0 Al 9.8 ar 04 3 7 
91 1.2} 52.4 1.6 08 1.5 0 
8.5 3.2} 51.8 1.8 AS 2.2 0 
9.3 2.6| 49.0 2.2 13 3.0 0 
-6) 81.0. A 0 01 zh 0 
14 2 5.3 3d .05 3 31 
6.4 8.2] 57.0 4 .08 3 0) 
5.0} 17.7) 54,2 6 .08 :2 ‘0) 
dy, hard...... “4 0 .0| 99.0 © (0) (0) is) 
Candy, chocolate.... (6.0)| 33.5) 55.7 0 38 8 © 
Carrots). hse. Ss 3 a 6 5 6.4 6 .05 A 4 
Cauliflower ......... 2.4 2 4.9 14 .08 5 28 
Celery raw. 225 stv 1.3 2 3.7 6 .04 4 7 
Cheese, cheddar..... 25.0) 32.2 2.1 1.0 -42) trace 0) 
Cheese, cream....... 9.0} 37.0} 2.0 i) 22 al 0) 
Chicken, broilers... . 20.2 7.2 0 15 216) 10.2 3 
Chicken, roasters.... 20.2) 12.6 0 1.5 16 8.0 0) 
Corn, all types... :.. 2.7 -7| 20.2 6 10} 1.4 8 
‘orn, flakes 8.1 4! 85.0 £3 10 1.6 @ 
Cranberry sauce sh -3| 51.4 (.3) (.02) (1) 
Cream, light... 2.9] 20.0 4.0 A 14 a! 1 
Cream, heavy.. ra 2.3] 35.0 3.2 0 ll mi! aL 
Cucumbers, raw..... Ah a 2.7 3 .04 es 8 
Dandelion greens, raw 2.7 oy 8.8 si +14) (8) 36 
Eggs, cooked or raw.. 12.8], 11.5 ai 2.7 +29 wl 0 
Haddock, cooked... . 18.7| 5.5] 7.0 6 109} + 2:6) oem 
Halibut, cooked..... 26.2 78 0 8 O07} 10S hae 
Ice cream, plain..... 4.0} 12.5) 20.6 ak a9 aS 
aca aE Ne ay ae 3.9 6 7.2 2.2 123 1.7 
Lamb, rib chops..... 24.0} 35.0 0 3.0 26 5.6 
Lamb, leg roast..... 24.0}; 19.0 0 3.1 .25 5.1 
TLOMIODS. 158). aie res a) 6 8.7 6 trace el 
Lettuce, raw head... 1.2 2 2.9 5 .08 eg, 
Liver, beef..... 23.6 a 9.7 7.8 3.96] 14.8 3 
Liver, calf, raw... 19.0 4.9 4.0 10.6 8.12} 16.1 3 
Macaroni, enriche 5.14 =" 6) (30.2 1.1 .10 1.4 
Margarine.......... .6) 81.0 4 a) (0) (0) (0) 
Milk, whole......... 3.5 3.9 4.9 aA 17 Be 1 
Milk, evaporated.... 7.0 7.9 9.9 2 .36 +2 1 
Milk, condensed..... 8.1 84] 54.8 wv) 39 2 1 
Oat meal, cooked.... 2.3 1.2} 11.0 ee .02 2 (0) 
Onions, cooked...... 1.0 2 8.7 ag -03 a2 6 
GPR OB ae sates ans a) 211-2 A .03 2 49 
Parsley, common Taw By 6 1.0 9.0 4.3 .28 1.4 193 
PeRODOR ia Se no )a. 8G a) sEF 12:0 6 .05 9 8 
Peanuts Moe 26.9} 44.2) 23.6 1.9 -13| 16,2 (0). 
Pears... Ww 4) 15.8 33 04) 1 4 
Peas, green 4.9 Al 12.1 1.9 14) 2.3 15 
Peppers, green 1.3 4 6.0 A 07 A 99 
Pork, ham, fresh , 24.0} 33.0 0 3.1 24 4.7 0 
Pork, loin or chops. . 23.0} 26.0 0 3.0 24 5.0 0 
Potatoes, boiledpeeled 2.0 Al 19.1 4s .03 1,0 14 
Potatoes, french fried 5.4) 19.1) 52.0 1.9 Alb a 28 
Prunes, cooked, sugar 1.0 -2) 43.2 1.5 .06 06 1 
‘Rice, white, cooked. . 2.5 al} 26.2 3 01 A } 
Rolls, plaif™: ....... 9.0 5.5) 55.1 oh slat 1.0 0) 
Salmon, cocidd,.... 28.0 5.6 12 (1.2) .28 8.1 Mae 
Sardines, ine. liquid. . 21.1}. 27.0 1.0 3.5]... (.14)} (3.9) (0) 
Sausage, bologna. ... 14.8) 15.9 3.6 2:2 19 Pr 0 
Sausage, liverwurst. . 16.7} 20.6 1.5 5.4 1.12 4.6 0 
Soups#, chicken...... 1.4 1.0 3.8 taal eteea<ots Tale .05 <0 irate 
Soups‘, noodle or rice 2.4 1:8 5.2 al 02 3 0 
Soups, pea. ........ 2.6 8} 10,2 6 .03 a) 2 
Soups‘, tomato... : 9 9 7.3 A 04 3 A 
Soups#, vegetable Ly ad 5.8 Wisse ews .03 “A 3 
Spinach........ . 31 6 3.6 2.0 .20 6 30 
Sugar, granulated. ... (0) C(O) eae: CO rg eee ert Sea | (alee (0) (0) (a) 
Sweet potatoes, baked 2.2 9] 34.4 B) .06 8 2 
Swordfish, cooked... . 27.4 6.8 0 1d -06| 10.3 (0) 
Tomatoes, raw...... 1.0 3 4.0 6 04 15 23 
Tuna fish, canned... . 23.8} 20.9 0 1.2 (.10)} (10.8) (0) 
MUTA rcs ns is. boty 8 2 6.0 5 06 A 18 
Veal, shoulder....... 28.0} 12:0 0 3.6 31 (a) 0 
Water cress, raw... - 4,2 14 5.3 (2.9) 17 1.0 87 
Wheat flakes. ....... 10.8 1.6} 80.2 3.0 18 4.8 0) 
Wheat meal, cooked.. 2.7 , 3] 15.8 she .03 Fh) 0) 
Yeast, baker’s....... 86} (10.6) -4| 130 4.9 2.07} 2.82 0) 


(1)}—Butter used in recipe plain 370, rich 830. (2)—-Yellow 390, white trace only. (3)—Average ton- 


tent of fortified margarine. (4)—Ready to serve, equal weight of water and condensed soup. 


, Cae by ee : “ TIP 
“a aA, ; . a 


ee TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION — 
4 Value of U. S. Merchandise and Exports ; 


eee a the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of 
ona. ; 


; 


rare 
hee 


’ Interna Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census.» 
Exports ( General | Imp. for consum., (3) Total Excess 
. ' Year aay o>. Samorte PHT ha imports, |————— se ag . over 
, feat) Total () | Domestic] Foreign @) Free Dutiable p. p. 
b 1 1,000 1,000 $1,000 $1 1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
S01 8.080,481 97 635 5,278,481 | 3,115,958 | 1,985,865 |13,506,497 2,949,535 
1 4,818,722 91,126 | 4;226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 | 9,136, 
) 3,781,172 2,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 ,032,954 904, 782, 
2,243,081 9,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 2,918 | 4,330,359 
ot 3,057,169 7,271 | 1,y60,428 | 1,182,696 929 | 5,054, 1,134,0 
44 3,123,343 53,833 | 2,318,081 | 1,397,280 878,819 | 5,495,257 : 
# 3,934,181 86,965 | 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 ,691 | 6,646, 1,395,767 
if 5,019,877 127/277 | 3,345,005 | 2,030,919 | 1,191,035 | 8,492,159 | 1,802,149 
a 8,003,113 75,875 | 2,755,893 | 1,778,623 | 1,001,693 |10,834,88 5,323, 
12,841, 123,364 | 3,381,498 | 2,192, 1,197,249 |16,346,404 | 9,583,408 
14,161,544 7,158 | 3,928,866 | 2,717, 1,169,504 |18,187,568 | 10,329,836 
a ona the 220,941 | 4,159,138 Bede: 1, -756 |13,964,763 | 5,646,487 
9,500,184 238,137 | 4,942,054 | 2,934,95: 1'889,946 |14/680,375 | 4,796,267 
15,162,352 177,937 | 5.755.701 | 3,454,003 | 2,211,674 |21,095,9 9,584,588 
1948*. ..|12,653,058| 12,532,093 120,965 | 7,123,834 | 4,174,523 | 2,917,509 |19,776,892 5,529,224 
1949*.. .|12,051,055| 11.936,071 114/984 | 6,622'340 | 3,883,186 | 2,708,454 |18,673,395 5,428,715 
1950*. . .|10,274,782| 10,142,278 132/504 | 8,841,896 | 4,766,217 | 3,968,329 (19,116,678 1,432,886 


*Data subject to further revision. 

1In addition to regular commercial exports the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief 
shipments as shown in the table on page 639. Goods Ly kag to occupied areas through United States 
armed forces are included beginning 1947. Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for 
their own use are excluded. } 
_ 2"General imports’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
eonsumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 

$'Imports for consumption”’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse for consumption. F 


e a 2 . 

U. S. Merchandise Exports’ and Imperts’, by Continent 
Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 

For explanation of data see footnotes of preceding table. 

(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Value of exports to Value of imports from 


o. So. Asia & Rs No. 
Europe? | Amer. | Amer. | Oceania} Africa Europe’| Amer. 


1915.| 2,573,408] 558,803) 144,129] 241,186) 37,145]| 546,362; 509,458 
1920.| 4,466,091|1,929,163] 623,917] 1,043,184). 165,662)|1,227,843/1,662,663 
1925.| 2,603,750]1,138,354) 402,606) 676,081) 89,057))1,238,513 0,53 

1980.| 1,838,377|1,019,229] 337,508} 555,707) 92,362)| 908,846) 761,711 


So. Asia & 
Amer. | Oceania| Africa 


322,282| 365,865) 34,638 
760,999)1,476,691| 150,285 


396,60: 

433,516} 889,286 * 
1935.{ 1,029,241] 531,331| 174,341] 451,741] (96,219]| 598,716) 494,557 1,472) 631,018 iUres 
1938.| 1,325,943) 739,994] 299,713) 610,439) 118,350|| 567,226 E 262,612! 585,693) 54,671 
1939.| 1,289,753) 802,196] 329,127) 641,077) 115,023]) 617,166) 580,629) 317,267) 726,289] 76,732 
1940.| 1,645,428]1,065,832) 435,584) 713,693] 160,609)| 390,161) 693,408] 395,105/1,015,542) 131,162 
1941.| 1,846,928]}1,520,011| 527,375) 748,574) 504,266)| 280,771) 982,246 ,285] 1,246,801) 160,899 
1942 .| 4,008,989]1,829,365| 375,836) 1,048,995) 815,804/| 220,109)1,113,874| 647,834) 570,494 y 
1943 .| 7,633,088|2,006,517) 411,480] 1,406,468|1,507,353]| 239,507) 1,682,37 11] 480,190) ‘ 
1944. | 9,363,897/2,086,859| 540,277) 1,406,265] 861,404]! 289,294)2,033,742| 931,272] 452,245| 222.312 
1945.| 5,514,814/1,919,093| 645,226] 1,202,821| 523,671|| 409,450/1,898,323| —976,101| 578,250) 297,015 
1946.] 4,122,358)2,535,014|1,148,590| 1,443,541] 488,819]| 804,326)1,643,751/1,118,138)1,069,520| 306,317 
1947.| 5,686,057|3,829,484|2,353,642) 2,649,634) 821,471|| 820,040|2,143,784/1,254,229|1,210,313] 3271335 
1948.) 4,279,188 |3,395,27711,911,582| 2,282,338] 784,672||1,121,133|2,539,649| 1,559,766|1,509.582| 393,703 
1949.| 4,118,154/3,298,682|1,561,833| 2,450,630) 621,755|| '925,110|2/493/472|1,501,287|1,364,955| 337,576 


19504! 2,945,688 3,449'015|1.376,787| 1,696,816] 361,607!11,387,49913.097,37411.959,.48911.905,769| 491'766 


‘imxports, including reexports. °General imports. %Iceland included in Europe in all 
4Data by area of destination exclude exports of certain items of defense equipment bexinning July i 1950. 


U. S. Exports, Including Re-exports under Relief Programs _ 


Source: Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economi 
of International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. Oe le Pee ne 


Army civilian 


Year : supplies UNRRA Lend lease Hoe rote 
MPN cae, lo, Ecaleie mentees s [a7 ogee ane $740,903,000 3 
NM. a sien lshats fiat ig oc dd bined slasd b]eya [theo aie ws ae PRE 4,932,739,000 EN Gide 
EEE 08 Ski cuss cdl vnjcotedaeneiacen cle Getee REMI aa 10,356,533,000 57,980,000 
cai “oS ee n.a. $609,000 11,297,514,000 119,762,000 
Ss ty n.a. 357,047,000 5,559,810,000 125;929'000 
at rea n.2. 1,013;908,000 652,901;000 108,307,000 
! 947 WI OTA fo. es eases 90 $908, 324,000 387, 185,000 23,499,000 337,336,000 

Le Ae ee . H 1 a . y 

ioe Was Soe eS 705,500,000. ls 4. s ateneee ee cee a a 3 ipa 2 wer ee 


N.A.—Not available. Data for 1950—not available. 
Includes shipments by ‘‘Private Relief’? Agencies, such as Red Cross and 
in 1946-1948, shipments under the following special programs: See ae Een aco) 
Refugee eee enyion. oe entee saceiee rhe and Interim Aid. : 
anuary-June only; lend-lease shipments included in- tot 
thereafter. 7 ie total exports but not reported separately, 
Includes ‘“‘private relief’ shipments for January-December 1948, and shipments under other 
for Jan.-June 1948, Exports under the especial programs in the at y ORaienan 
total export figures but were not reported separately, i datter halt, of, the year are thcluded ian 


United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 
y For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 636 

epared in the Department of Commerce Economi | Office 

International Trade from ‘basic data of the BApoan af the Gong f oP eee e 

(In Thousands of Dollars) : 

1947 1948 j 

Country | ; 

Exports! | Imports?| Exports! 


1949 1 


pas Sane nl Ae 
Ave 2,928 4,314] 34,486 2,532} — 19,729 3,918] © 21,081 
is 37,132 3.757| 26,358 4:061 5,466 5,117 
154'637| 380° 179'919| _130:843) 97/523) 144'582 i 
4/380} 145,894 8) 50,962 "636| 105,536} 16,344 
125,337) 114,289] 129/261] 142/690} 97,636] 107.9 141 
"539| 49,024 33,013 "38 36/298] 40/51 45, 
58,619} 308,616) 103.7 307,747 '229| 270,346] 139, 
39,505! 35,711] 48.7 720: 48/46 20; 34'406 
445,669| 497/307) 513.924] 3827851| 551,834] 353, 714, 
9'372| _14'607| ° 113 16,757| 21.2 6.64 24) 
2,113,671| 1,126,528) 1,944/434| 1,593'262| 1,958,911] 1,550,812| 2,015,868| 1,957,196 
385 108468 179.056 Peat) ety 71°730| 159,559 
116,705| 273,398 i 82'673| 106,352| 36,97. 5 
; 197:295| 236.474 ; 241;477| 233, 313,078 
20,693) ~ 28/622 f 26,994|. 221365! 26,967 4, 
"6241 440/966] 375,013|' 380,282] 387,540] © 460,418] 405,895 
23210} 21/563}. 22/125}, 21,792| ~~ 20,875|' 10,543] —-26, 
,133| 53,800 ; "908 6,584 : 12/1 
30/228} 46.986| 35,212| 38;311| — 24'379 ; 37'617 
18,463) 30,748] 18/885} 32:375| 17,08 23/431 4°3 
8,082) 36,352 52,813 9; 32) : 
27'468| 25,764) 311136] —_ 25,836]. 40,214] 32,699 1,087 
39/808}  36,463| _ 38/973 '30 vA 19/851 87 
47.013| 591,198| 73; 497,087| 61.484) 349! 131,279 
'687| 28,212 6,691 ; 5805} - 22°401 f 
6.254|.  862°719| 31728] 8221112]  45,464| 439/850] ° 103,724 
52166 6,293 ; 74 50,830 5,805} 61, 
‘630| 238,462) - 19/480 6 15,729] ° 97,919] — 17.038 
44°817|  447171| 44'859|~ . 43,297] 43/781 : 
201441 20/204] 18/849] 23/836] 19,782] 25,373] 23,080 
29/901 11/577| 27/269) —-1314 33'590|  15,217| 23,956 ; 
89/479 2'401| 84/198 3'566| 121,228 4/252| 103,387 5,418 
401,068} 253,763] 298/216] 265,250) 255,249] 238,849) 215,611) 259,412 


Inaonesia (Nether- 

lands Indies). . . 103,591 36,599 92,273 86,576 124,478 120,375 80,600 157,296 
23, 43,650 26,692 113,54 16,413 35,155 23,635 

2,785 36,983 F ji ,682 45,495 ; 
23,400 29, 5,194 79,152 5,986 94,189 7,951 
43,758 417,905 94,025 58,00: 70,942| 345,099 109,343 
35,403 324,739 62,732 467,521 81,992 418,209 181,953 

2,167 70,05: fe 52,305 1,374 896 5 
, B19 33,268 12,599 22,576 38,949 3,228 41,772 
1.8.8. 27,1 41,143 2,07: 28,902 4,241 
11,350 7,58) 13,054 51,852 10,782 4,524 20,974 
284,112 81,998} (269,244 37,627 195,550 20,557 308,657 
246,689 521, ; 468,195| 243,499 515,729| 317,735 
Netherlands...... 383,733 26,477 309,648 43,476| 283,359 59,281 228,041 84,048 


Netherlands An- 


tilles (Curacao). 66,925 72,955 81,512) 120,048 75,939; 111,407 69,618| 156,975 
Zealand 76,768 27,624 34,111 30,450 42,576 4,395 27,782 64,391 
21,787 31,386 54 31,073 ,903 30,472 5,955 61,124 
1,813 65 és 3,357 9,569 »151 29, 
146,958 22,109 84,617 33,487 90,540 30,733 71,303 40,802 
0.8.8. 2.3.8. 16,994 26,129 45.809 27,697 33,457 31,399 
172,162 6,710 94,913 f 115,740 11,190 111,592 9,714 
91,564 41,701 66,524 34,918 86,125 40,177 72,778 48,532 
439,519! 161,725} 467,776| 227,925] 439,195) 204,738) 240,273) 234,801 
07,705 1,335 675 1,249 f 3,335 8,924 11,136 
94,49 20,971 76,157 19,980 E 13,623 32,527 20,825 
Saudi Arabia..... 67,492 2,481 83,974 16,150 84,836 19,871 33,200 24,244 
Siam (Thailand). . 13,330 19,404 16,380 52,508 31,571 48,008 26,462 75,352 
Spain..... Rett 32,651 26,857 26,471 34,833 50,407 24,316 44,889 51,005 
(a ae ae 397,612 92,622} 118,027 91,300 87,410 54,425 99,38 71,275 
Switzerland...... 194,371 83,381 171,483 105,783 142,566 93,092 129,374 110,046 
SE Oe ae 3,151 7,777 971 5 ; 3,816 10,315 11,998 
Taiwan (Formosa) 9,236 285}- 5,962 1,116 53,440 1,708 28,017 q 
2 82,153 °57,225} 100,886 49,977|- 120,619 55,670 70,384 61,184 


MIEIOR ose, aes B 413,938 111,119; - 492,111 135,224] 266,032 116,369] 124,769] 140,350 


United Kingdom..| 1,103/243] 204,903] 644/104} 289,525) 700,223) 227,570] 520,198 334,925 
57,725 34,682 54,036 40,226| - 106,132 


Uruguay......... 75,491 37,753 60,226 ; 

oe 5) ee 149,069 77,102 27,879 86,82 617 39,193 752 38,242 

Venezuela....... 426,783| 173,490] 516,623} 270,761] - 518,445) 278,062} 398,445 322,019 
20,928 14,851 42,038 18,689 


Yugoslavia...... 31,490 5,760 8,017 5,025 


igxports including reexports. Data include merchandise shipments as indicated in footnote 1 on table, 
page 636. 2General imports. %Data by country of destination exclude certain items of defense equipment 
beginning July 1, 1950. 4Including Newfoundland and Labrador. °The 1947 figures for India include 


‘Pakistan. ®Data for 1947 include Transjordan. 


(as bone popular with beer drinkers and at cocktail bars is the twisted pretzel, defined as a salted 
biscuit of German origin. On May 9, 1951, the town of Lititz, Pa., pop. about 5,500, won head- 
line attention because it observed the 90th anniversary of the opening of the country’s first pretzel fac- 
tory. Sen. James H. Duff and Rep. Paul B. Dagte, Republican Members of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
led a varade. The National Pretzel Bakers Institute provided a plaque to commemorate Julius Sturgis, 
said to have been the first to bake pretzels for commercial purposes. The United Press reported that 
he obtained the ‘‘secret’’ of the pretzel from a vagabond. 


1 Year 
‘ (eal.) |. Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- 


United Sinice Fobsigs Trade, a cca Clases 


eepered in the Department of Commerce 
International Trade from pasic data of the Bureau of 


se For explanation of data see footnotes: 636. 
Value of domestic exports 


nish, | Crude | Crude Manu’d| Semi- 
Mater’ls|Foodst’s Foodst’s' Manuf’s|Manuf’s|Mater’is| Foodst’s| Foodst’s Manuf’s Manuf’s 
pike el pease iar Sete | ga atin pense se 


1,000 a, 1, _ 1,000 1 ae Be ~ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 
ollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | doliars | dollars 
1925. .|1,422,058| 317,894) 573,753). 661 ,683]" Pei: 843, 334 1748. 18 065) 494,800) 432,906 ene 795,733 
098] 178, 36 sy 1,898,089] 1,002,161). 400,125) 293,448} 608, 757, 
1935 682,953| 58,751 17, 349! 858 3 "582,443 a 318,828) 409,690) 405,617 
r »7U5 hee! 1 494, pe 1 3,003] 576,449 ,117| 310,539 ,, 417,555 
1939 544,543) 110,75 453| 598,608) 1,666,982| 744,860 839 Loe 486,766 
1940..|) 455, 74,019} 166,872 i 2,329,590|1,010;841) 285, 77,444 eee 
1941..| 355,427 83,578 a! 777,756| 3,384,659) 1,376, 376,179} 322,058] 724,310 
1942. .| ' 418,014 758 4,699}, 5,672,288) 1,060, 348,576| 274,507) 639, 457,0. 
1943..| 661, 109, “ey 1, 320" 738] 1,089,400} 9,430,557| 1,037, 584, .421,157| 677,505) 669, 
Fae +1} 553/962] 133; 1'632,605| 1,096,674|10,744,477| 1,078,174) 841,348) 520,9 706,235| 740,755 
045. °| 870,623| 432)147|1.245,727| 779,515) 6,256.672|1.183,080| 693.235) 461.644 928,291| 831,85 
#946. .}1,415,808| 648, ,522,400| 89 5,018,748]1,729, 814,403] 503,946} 930,600] 846,879 
a 1,601,448] 1,348,789|1.756,771| 1,784,839] 8,670,492|1,765,516)1,016, aay 655, 1,244,908] 982,781 
"| 1,488,449] 1,265,820} 1,313,657/ 1,370,483 7,093,684 4|2' 147,007| 1,271, 731,173) 1,633,140] 1,309,10 
1949. ue, pe "777|1,341.795| 885,682|1,355,835| 6,572,982|1,853,712/1, 332! $80 740,770/1,418,388|1,245,890 
85'166| °760,121| 602,558|1.122,598| 5,771,835)2,462,794 1.747,584| 897,350(2,122,958/1,503,861 


ona imports through 1933; imports for consumption ther 

otal agricultural exports were valued at $3,139,913 ‘bag in 1946; ets 959, 683,300 in 1947; $3,472,680,000 
in 1948; $3,577,780,000 in 1949; and $2,875,824,000 in 1 

Agvicultural imports for consumption were valued at. $2,297,505,000 in 1946; $2,754,174,000 in 1947; 
$3,150,294,000 in 1948; $2,894,326,000 in 1949; and $3,988,164, 000 in 1950. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source; Food Research and Analysis Branch, Industrial Economics Division, National Production 
Authority, U. S. Department of Commerce 


U. S. EXPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS 
(In proof gals. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


U. 8S. IMPORTS ghd Ne SPIRITS 
(in tax gals.) 


1947 _ 1949 1950 


Rum..... 13,496] t 
Hum 5 tlt. 588| G09.1141 o7kaa7|” ei6,775|| Brandy. -3} ~S28-748) ¢ G1G.a87) 608.298) Toren 
Other 3|| Rum... '622|  206,598| 183,907 2,130 
distilled.. 458,351| 101,436] 390,603 108,83 Whiskey... |10,567,534| 12,323,024|12.490,781)15,328,.526 
eve the Exports fon vga pte Renee es took ee Bed Hy = 415,434 °910 
iia TS. . " 17 45,4 a 
Whiskey 183,394 se 860 96,472 103, 837|| [mports of 67] BEBE 
Other other 
distilled... 28,869 9,285 8,085 7,910 aa 
} Shipments from U, S,to ~ pounds 
5 Non-contiguous Territories en 
ee 5.719 PADS na > || -8pirits 10,126] 17,345) 21,050] 27,511 
Whiskey..| 552,149) *62,208) na nb-g. | eed ae 
. “aleiied. 68,166} °*4,054| na re beverages! 159,575! 124.8631 19,465! 15,468 
aska 
Whiskey...| 395,777) *63,915 na na 
Other : eee hen Noa-contiguous Territories 
distilled..| 27,201) 5,250) na na o U. S. (In proof gallons) 
Pu’to Rico |\)Puerto 
Wiiskey. : 8097 3,795 5,287 8i613 Rico 
RUM...” i ’ 469,598] 383,703] 1,043,390]. 1,332,443 
Other ’ ‘ Te. acest 
pinata. 3,842] 2,856] 4,332 7,027 cai ies Sei ane a 
rginIsl. Rum 204,583] 136,390 457,286]. 623. 
RAL... 4,814] 79,553 t : Pent) 6 ed 
Whisivey.:| 30,228 S3340| 3.372] 977 wniskey: 1 4 639) 11982 
ner Cordials. 24,290 4,414) 2,81) 
distilled.. 18,819 26,695 57,478 24,649 4 2 a 845 
oe . “ ‘ Pk . Brandy. . 1,090 2,088 | 0 
RTH css t + 
Whiske 100/381 64.199 2 Shipments of wines from Non-conti 
Bee 90) «Bd PaH Ta eeees Territories to U. S. (in gallons) re 
distilled... 11,119 14,273 8,62 13,131)| virg'n Isl’s.) 0} 61,469) 0} 0 
U. S. EXPORTS WINE (In _ gallons) 
Wines..... | 358,196] or, wes 214,386) 184,327 
Shipments of Wines from U. §S, t > 8. f 
a Roplcodeiguous territories ° © hs EXPORTS MALT LIQUORS (In gallons) 
alt, ... 58 it 1 ) : 
Sivie 3 73°098 #197458 Be en liquors,,. |7,605,243|6,562,4621 ss07.048 2 2,521,242 
Puerto Rico 18,435) 14,702 12,384 13,741 
Virgin Isl. . 2,641 84,819 2,319 1,516 
Guam..... 22,583 81393 11,134 6,515 Shipments eerste LIQUORS from U. S. to 
eee RIES OF STENF Gt Fle cull aowuu,.. thame 7e0| annie an | He 
pay 5 644)| H i. * 

Vermouth..| 861,556) 978,668}1 OL "488 1,484,269 Ansra.S: a etays a 488. 138 +198" Bae 3 an 
on Burs 1, tt ,605/3, 578, yee 4 293, ae 5, 328, 818 
less of al- . ‘ 196,381 
=i haa 519,036} 868,448) 1,097,584! 1,799,617 Guam,.... 1,634,486] 1 336, 59611 738, $08 962) 187 

"1h A ee U.S.1 
% alco- , ‘ mports 
eta sos 689,118| 658,096! - 583,532 706,855. fia 


Malt liquorsl3, 369,611|2,914,619|2,459,695) 2,869,597 


PHabies 35 1 2089, 072) 658,006 0: 683,082" "206, 8551)/ Malt Nauorsl8,360,61212:914,619|2,/450,605)/:2,860)507, 
*Alaska & Hawajii—tfor 3 months (Jan,.-March) only. eStatistics on shipments to these two ventirarles 


no longer available 
+included in “Other distilled.’”” 
NA—Not available. 


& 


FE pier tens ee te 


PENT Ne ee 


Ts es ese. 


‘United States—Trade Under Tarif Acts; Retail and Chain Store Sales 639 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: Tariff Commission 


Act of Imports Exports Ay.Excess Imp, |Av. 
July 4, 1789. $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794, 
ug. 10, 1700. 60,700,000 39,765,139 10,467,430 
May 2, 1792. 700,000 59,153,297 3; 1 
June % 1794. 1,523,538,964 1,213,983,049 17,197,551 
July , 1812. 95,114,274 169,261,263 | 31,464,253 
27, 1816. 686,033,674 608,707,242 9,728,304 
22, 1824. 349,308,444 331,720,223 4,397,055 
May 19, eet 9,589, 314,695,705 173 F eeeveccocsceae 
J 14, 1832. 108,118,311 140,433 Soe kes fo 
March 2, 1833. 1,218,445,6 1,060,257 ,281 us 0360, 5 ce 
Aug. 30, 1842: 348,333,077 1681 $18,589,648 
July 30, 1846. 336,430, 2,512,765,531 16,030,481 
March 3, 1857. 1,170,440,593 0,901, 40,115,12: 
Mareh 2, 1861. 78,330,200 227,558,141 49.221 -2ay 
July 14, 1862. peer 526,488,602 532,355, 2,933,; 
June 30, 1864. -| 1865-18) 2,176,889,958 2,193,871,147 830,198 
July 14, 1870. # isviasyo 1,059,359,997 1,065,317,2: 978,644 
June 6, 1872........ 873-1 6,235,725,983 7,313,389,15: 97,969,379 - 
March 3, 1883........| 1884-1890 4,758,262,722 5,080,073,7: 45,973,010 
Oct. 1,1890........] 1891-1894 3,112,621,836 3,588,238,021 118,904,046 
Aug. 27, 1894.,......| 1895-1897 .280,107,204 2,688.606,689 136,164,495 
July 24, 1897. -| - 1898-1909 | 11,981,155,035 } 17,964,899,69' 498,645,389 
Aug. 5, 1909. «| 1910-1913 482,467, 8,322,459,2 459,998,026 
Oct. 3, 1913. -| 1914-192 27,279,046,087 | 48,480,705,08 2,355,739,889 
Sept.» 22, 1922. «| 1923-193 31795,962,536 | 36,846,025, 631,257,899 
June 18, 1930. ;| 1931-1950 | 71,832/556,116 | 133,750,831,466 3,095,913,765 
Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
(In millions ‘of dollars) 
Kind of business 1948 1949 , 1950 Kind of business 1948 , 1949 1950 
All retail stores.......... 130,042}128,183|140,248 ata S and other apparel. 1,386} 1,281) 1,310 
Durable goods stores....| 38,008) 39,874) 48,671|| Shoes................. 1,537| 1,478) 1,514 
Automotive group......... 19,309] 22,728| 28,316 Drew BUORES! 52% /ccscg astern 3,687| 3,605) 3,640 
Motor-vehicle re elebeks Retsa.p 17,530}, 21,085] 26,208 || Eating 7 drinking places.| 12,112} 11,240) 11,107 
Parts and accessories. .... 1,779| 1,643] 2,108|| Food group............... 30,506} 30,298 guGea 
eg a marl hard-} « ‘Grocery and combination.,| 24,111) 24,164) 25,4 
RAAB 5. 9,509; 11,591]} Other food. ..........%... 6,395| 6,144) 6,184 
Building ‘materials: a 1} 6,020] 7,790|| Filling stations............ 6,325] 6,363] 6,771 
Farm implements. 1,401|° 1,539|| General merchandise group.| 17,015] 16,019) 16,769 
EATUWABE. hain ote tases Hie 2,088} 2,262|| Depart., incl. mail on 11,337} 10,618} 11,228 
25" (6; 6,537) 7,625 General, incl. general mer- 
Furniture & house aan ae 4,045) 3,744) 4,132 chandise, with food...... 1,938] 1,769] 1,786 
Household appl. & radios. wae 2,793| 3,493}; Dry goods & other Renae 
DOWNY «Gite ofits sider 1,264; 1,100): 1,139 merchandise. ..i.i.<ce- 1,609} 1,509) 1,572 
Nondurabie goods stores fe ae 885309), 91,577 |}' Variety ic 2k ov ccclewnarncs 2,131} 2,123) 2,183 
Apparel group.....--..... 9,865) 9,175) 9,303 ee retail GLOTOB Sige ese 12,524] 11,609] 12,365 
Men’s loth! ng &furnish..| 2,412) 2,223) 2,265}| Liquor..........-.....4. 1,854| 1,760) 1,783 
Women’s apparel & acces..!. 4,530! 4,193; 4,214]| All other.........00..... 10,6701 .9,849{ 10,582 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 48,459; (1933) 24,517; (1935) 32,791; (1936) 
38,338; (1937) 42,150; (1938) 38,053: (1939) 42,042; (1940) 46,338: (194 i) 55,490; (1942) "57,639; 
(1943) '63,321; (1944) 68,823; (19485 15,781; (1946) 100,298; (1947) 118,908. 


Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses 
By Kinds of Business 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics (In millions of dollars) 


Kind of business 1948 | 1949 | 1950* Kind of business 1948 | 1949 | 1950* 
Total sales...........-..- 27,892|27,188|29,076 Women’s apparel, accessories| 1,448] 1,361] 1,352 
Durable goods stores .| 3,176) 3,033) 3,622 Family wear. ...........06+ 248 233 231 
Automotive group.. 874, 937) 1,157 Shoes..... v 790 770| 788 
Motof-vehicle deale 348] 418) 519}| Drug stores 840| 820] 811 
ate ce peed page . 526) 519) 638)! mating and drinking places....| 632]  614| . 604 
tear pa group 1,379| 1,201] 1,425 OOM SOUP ach wieleie oncisla ap ea ae 10,720|10,790}11,395 
Buildin materials. ee a ee be 1/290 1054 1/264 Grocery and combination...| 9,511] 9,609|10,206 
Form implements Sie tera? “al? -79| °77||__ Other food.............+2- 1,209] 1,181] 1,189 
Hardware...... . . : Ail eon 81 17 84|| Filling stations...........<... 452] 455|_. 481 
Home yoreuings or ent ware 774 767 908 || General merchandise group....| 7,515] 7,190) 7,766 
Furniture & mes furnishings 333 307 333 Department, dry goods, and 
Household appli. & radios . 441 460 575 general merchandise...... 4,309] 4,147] 4,604 
DEWOLEV Se Mola viera, Fis te avers 02 149 128 132 Mail order!... 2... ..5.. .| 1,268] 1,124) 1,198 
Pa pete ag goods stores. . |24,716|24,155|25,454 VATIOUY.2 na ncclele ais oe ee 1,794| 1,787) 1,831 
Apparel group...-.........-- 27969 2) one 2, 816 General stores with food... .. 4 132 133 
Men's eieehingg & furnishings. 483 445 || Other retail stores.......°5.... 1,5881 11,4711 1,580 


*Preliminary. 
Catalog business only is shown as. mail-order sales; sales of retail stores owned by mail-order 
aie are included with department, dry goods, and general merchandise stores. 
al Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 10,412; 
aes 6,618; Goss) 8,040: (1936) 8,960: (1937) 9,426: (1938) 8.872: (1939) 9.570: (1940) 10,382: 
(1941) 13, 434; (1942) 14,064; (1943) 14, 423; (1944) 15, 486;. (1945) 16,308; (1946) 21,111; (1947) 25, 338. 


Where the Tall Corn Grows 


Top yields in corn by American farmers during | Co., 160 bu. Texas—David R. ‘Bagley, Jr., Mar- 
195¢, reported by Samuel R. Guard, editor, Breed- tindale, 153 bu. Referring to the Indiana record, 
er’s Gazette, May, 1951: Towa—Dean Hackett, Editor Guard explained: ‘‘Purdue’s great agrono- 
Pottawattamie Co., 21512 bu. Arkansas—Tommy mist, M. O. Pence, says that the high yield was 
Gist, Lee Co,, 207 bu. Indiana—J. H. Roadruck, further made possible by the high stand popula- 
White Co. ., 189 bu. Oklahoma—Horace Stanley, | tion. The ear-bearing stalks averaged only 8 in, 
McClain Co., 17514 bu. Missouri—H. Carlisle, Mer- | apart. There were almost 20,000 ear-bearing stalks 
cer Co., 163 ‘bu. Tilinois—Oscar Leighty, Lawrence: | per acre.” 


eaEirorrre of the U. 5. 793,200,465| 740,720,971)|T 


Oe 


SHIPPING _ 
Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United Sitar 


Calendar Years 1948-1949 (In tons of 2,000 be ows 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
aris € 1948 1949 Type of traffic 1948. 1949" 


Net total water-borne hs 
097 992,016 
B07 oF 138.266 


DOMESTIC 4,172,628 4,774,784 

Qakewise............- .|172,490,721| 145,591,636 46.765 63, 968 
SCoastwise.) 5. ./....... 174,080,850} 161,430,662||E 90,674,494| . 83,366,265 

POM ATS AS Fel ee oo 169,697,866| ~- 165,702,829 65,403,800} 65,739,775 

Mntraport.:..-......-- 58,944,696 48,323,356 25, 227,288 17,552,872 
1 314 ; 

Loeal......-.. Sesteees 55,014,74 54,314,207 PRE, rae 

_ Total domestic... .... 630,228,874| ~ 575,362,690 162,971,591| 165,358,281 


“Total domestic. . .* . .|630,228,874| " 575,362,690\| Total foreign... .-.- - |162,971,591| 
Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 


Source: Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross 


‘tons and more. Data exclude vessels on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such 


as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant vessels owned by any ma iieaty: force. 
Merchant fleet as o Merchant fleet asiof 
Se Dec. 31 


pt. 1, 1939 , 1950 
Flag 
Gross 
No. tons 
United States*... 1, 379 8,125,756|11,681, 700 
British Empire... 3,319|17,770,919 24/053, 700 
entina;; ...-. 45| '196,627| 267,700 


1,697,9 
MORMDERUEYENERELG Glacy chil cs ol erdte sb rhe wo slelesiaeiiare gewie ans 


Honduras, . 27 82,068 90,500 
Hungary. 6 22,748 39,900 
PTR a's |). 12s 6's binifiae veo nae |b civins be ele 
EMRE rer olin) vse vip it ie e'ailh> enet@aproiece, eificve ott aiptate! = 
CEPT TSE RLS, oi apy che'oon]icie siniviy © © cis s sire me 
Luc! "Cok ve ceoels al he ee eras Mapes oie = 
Ne COS) ee cee) ee ede eerste cat 
2 CCAC GH eS 667) 3,178,120) 3,910,800 
JAPON. .o.....:. 1,180}, 5.102346] 7; 145,400 
ores... ....... NAN Peihehs ead Oe cid Ae ee ate 
ee 73). 199,058} 325,600 
Ca} SARIN SRT RE SES ko er ere Sr (Paros. Si ee 
Lithuania....... 3 A BRB1 se Gi BOO Hs se epaie lia ay: siete 
RP RIOD Seer. oak 10 23,815]. - 31,600]| "°° 28h 149) 897 
Netherlands eo 537| 2,670,149 
Nicaragua. . p 
Norway.... 1,072) 4,499,086 
Palestine. Ay YEG eC 0 U1 pain ol Dee aati | mea ae |e 
Panama,,..:.... 130} 719,041] 1,105,600|}"" °° 495] ‘° $.414)°°°° 4o08l*"  jgal*-" o F44 
2 a 7 25,834 
Philippines...... 33 82,695 
C13 Ca i ae 31 113,644 
powueel: (a Een 54 197,307 
eee 25! 101,807 
Siam crhaiiand).” 2 2 
POBIE Eos. ure sys 217) 749,681 
Sic («a e 484| 1,311,763 
PANVUMACMEEEELOLON cigs sil'w ie “al eis iocy dial ouslicipinan Guan be tdi ole aie co 
Turkey. 67 173,847 
Uruguay. 13,791 
U.S.S.R.. . 354] 1,135,783 
Venezuela. é 27 70,089 
Yugoslavia...... 98 375,811 
MRO WED SN ererelcls [lewis cies alse nh + Sone ens 3 6 
Tot. all flags.. 12,798 |58,270,374 80, 600,600 13,282 75,718 


*Includes United States Goyernment- Owned Vessels transferre 
lease or other agreemeénts and still remaining under these pecuitien Hee enehh pe 
purposes of this table they have been excluded from these registries. ESPON 


saat PORTLCSEe E ois hoes s oe 27 38 
UH hey en Een ed ye | 83 B12} = "785 ay peasy ea 
PR OEA oe state ee, At NE RT, 91 539 823 1 A 


Ce eee Te ee ee 


Shipping—Chief Ports in United States 641. 
Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 
Calendar Year 1949 (Gn tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Port Tons Port Tons 
Se ORG EARP OE UVEG ths) =e See 403,019 || Hampton Roads, Va.: 
peal eae se} Dsl eih -ardhes th «cole. she sbates 6 heed Sass Ono: V Wiad rs Ceeremnts dP ae SE aa Aue A 
ortian arbor, Me... ........:+4+ 5 ’ ewport Wows, ae Mee AC I 5 2 i) 
pe One ees ab HS rie rR Seape -—__—___—_ 
loucester Harbor, Mass.......4...++5 F Total, Hampton Roads......... 31,412,626 
Beverly Harbor, Mass......-......++- 330,362 PE ) Susie 
Balem: Harbor, (Mass. 5... i el eceis oie 203,290 || Richmond, Va...............0.000%0 2,533,827 
Tu YT DAL OL ANUASS yf ooh 5: Seo vl xk nce cans 211,174|| Morehead City NN. OS0 WS ee me 214,924 
Boston, Mags'iidie; sis. - ios ss ea wenn 15,892,021 || Wilmington, N. GC. (port of)........ 2,765,423 
New Bedford & eta Harbor, setae A76, Winyah Bay) § °C. 530 ee ow eee 801,615 
Fall River Harbor, Mass. , 1,334,537 || Charleston Harbor, S. C...........- 2,627,088 
Newport Harbor, 6 «SR 105,965 || Savannah Harbor, Ga.. . 2,783,783 
Providence River and Harbor, R. I.. 6,704,727 || Brunswick Harbor, Ga............-.++ 143,539 
Ay eneOUR NEG. oe hs, lis. Since tee gee 72,892 || Fernandina Harbor, Fla............-- 119,518 
New London, Conn 321,545 || Jacksonville, Fla......,.....-..++0+ 3,392,551 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 4,874,725 || Palm Beach Harbor, Ba. ok eae aa 452,825 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn 1,554,644 || Port Everglades, Fla..............- .| > 1,764,392 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn. 08,912))| Miami Harbor, Fla...............++ 1,729,904 
Stamford Harbor, Conn., 545,941 ||San Juan Harbor, P. R ‘ 2,119,227 
New York Harbor, N. Y Mayaguez Harbor, P. R. 13, 
Port Chester Harbor, N. Y.......... 214,316 || Ponce Harbor, P. R.. 452,913 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. ¥........-- 86,374 || Fajardo Harbor, P. R. 135,978 
Echo Bay Harbor, Ne Nae ies 71,304 || St. Thomas Harbor, ay & 47,26 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. Y......... ,541 || Charlotte Harbor, Fla. : 3,53) 
Long Island Sound at City Isl., N. Y. 100 ||'Pampa Harbor, Fla... ... .| 5,436,202 
East Chester Creek, N. Y.........-- 1,322,979 || St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla............ 68,870 
Westchester Creek, N. Y.....-....-- 580,903 || Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla............ 1,443,374 
Bronx River, N. Wi Ae eel Rise 276,610 || panama City Harbor, Fla............- 811,563 
Manhasset Bay, N. ¥..........-.55 1,069,678 || Pensacola Harbor, Fla..............++ »2 
Proshing Bay, N.Y 200... ists on os 1,613,029 Mobile, Alay... ce kcan eee 6,741,391 
Harlem River, N. Y¥......4.-025+ +0 497,238 || Pascagoula Harbor, Miss. J i 14,447 
Hudson River, N. Y. (lower age 798,337 || Biloxi Harbor, Miss...........+..-.-- 120,466 
Hudson River ‘Channel, N.Y. &N.J. | 25,923,554 Gulfport Harbor, Miss.....:.......... 15,203 
Hast River, N.Y... 2.8 eee ees 17,995,602 || New Orleans, La. Sie. Rar ee 29,745,885 
Newtown Creek, N.Y... 2... see nee ,264,281 || Raton Rouge, La..................- 11,716,915 
Bast Rockaway Inlet, oy Y.(DebsInlet) 500,777 || Lake Charles, La. (Calcasieu River 
Little Neck Bay, N. Y...-......--- 7,451 Gud) Page) oa oo. he sen 13,306,839 
Buttermilk Channel, N. Y...,....-- 3,323,226 || rerrebonne Bay, La.................. 1,288,721 
Bay Ridge & Red Hook Channels, N.Y.| 6,765,171 Orange Tex. Re River).copee ey 402.991 
Gowanus Creek Channel, N, ¥ 3,935,021 || Beaumont, Tex. (Neches River)..... 20,627,182 
Gravesend Bay, N. Y. 11,144) Bort Arthur, Tex.................-- 23,998,114 
Coney Island Creek, N. Y¥ 219,010 || Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex............. 592,242 
Lemon Creek, Staten Island 1,956 || Galveston, Tex.........-...,....... 7,076,836 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y......... 6,638 | Texas City. Tex.......)...... “alee 11,016,602 
Jamaica Bay, N. ¥.-....-....--7 0+: 2,148,865 || Houston, Tex.../2 2022220022525! ‘|| 36,887,488 
INPHfOn FEAR DON NUD ects Goreicie dS yee ola 16,3 Freeport, Tex..... 733,792 
Channel between Staten Isl. & Hit: Port Aransas, Tex.. 8,210,484 

man & Swinburne Islands, N. Y. 16 || Corpus Christi, Tex... || 11,101,282 
Shoal Harbor & Compton Creek, N. J. 66,994 || Beazos Island Harbor, Tex "348, 
Woodbridge Creek, N. J...........- 89,869 || San Diego, Calif.......... 1,163,487 
Raritan River, N. J.....:.-.-0---0- 4,230,993 Long Beach Harbor, Calif. : 5,145,785 
Elizabeth River, N.J...... et eS He een Los Angeles Harbor. Calif 15,674,286 
Rahway River, NoJ... 0.2.2) .--+0-- 799; || EL Segundo, Santa Monica Bay, Calif.| 1,802,531 
Upper Bay, N. Y. and N. J......... 5,094, Ventura Harbor, Calif.............. 1,646,174 
Sandy Hook Bay, N.J............. Lis 1S8 aipwoody Cale. 2. 0.) snd ceutaae 41/342 
Newark Bay, N. J... seen eee repre Capitan, Santa Barbara County, Calif. . 118,195 
Hackensack River, N. J...........4. San Luis Obispo Harbor, Calif...... 4,272,014 
Passaic River, N. Fee joe re 221, *208 Estero Bay, Calif... .4..60)0ceh 4. 072,889 
New ee and New Jersey Channels, 59,446,847||Avalon Bay Harbor, Santa Catalina 

Fie we eee ye 9,446, Taland < Cali’), 27 ch Wa ok ona eae 124,154 
Raritan River to Arthur Kill Cut-Off San Francisco Bay Area, Calif.: 

Channel, N. Joe. ee ee ve 170,417)!" San Francisco Harbor.......... +0: 4,953,991 
Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y..... 21,675|| Redwood City Harbor 1,623,151 
Wash. Canal & South River, N.J..... 26,538 Oakland Harbor......0200 0.2 eS 4taae! 
Army-Navy controlled cargo!,....... 726,079 Richmond Harbor... 2.2.00. 7207. 10,688,906. 

Ne rapa poaTH "Strait 277,128 

Tot., N. ¥. Harbor, unadjusted?. |166,024,262|| San Pablo Bay & Mare Island Stralt) 5.77% oe 

say tnt t tees gaan ol 108 O80. 
Hempstead Harbor, N.Y..........+5 2,818,388 Hes sy aediay hte Sa AS a ee ee 65.592 
Huntington Harbor, N.Y. : 934,887 Carquine? Sthaltii1;.31 soc nates 5,500,705 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y. 00,00 Alviso Slough 2 < duoc tee , 22,013 
Tarrytowm Harbor, NvY.. 13 eonee Suisun Bay Channel.............-- 3,097,233 
Albany: Mw Wage ee. peat ar Peers diate « 6,378,273 ll Scisna Channel. . i... occ eee 39'673 
trae ead AA Pi raota fas a ee btn Newark @louzit 0s... ok Sa ee 15,869 
attsburg Harbor, N. Y...........++- 8.687 
SiS ch octe Bay aad Harbor N.Y. 2,647,519 San Francisco Bay Area, other ports| 1,66 ‘ 
Delaware River an ributaries, ARicy 78 
hha eg N, Fe the sea: oe aaeie “Total, San Francisco Bay, unad.2| 36,655,3 
Burlington-Florence-Roebling, , r, Calif. 296,686 
Philadelphia’ Ha or, a ees eae “| 3BOe3"986 Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif... ./- ae, ies 
anaes cuencuetes hee Ate a aor ee sere eee 2, 545, 983 
RCO Pa ae Shee a itrits a pw Teves ,027, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and vicinity...... 16,333,881 Sak caps Saya Hach, Or 350, Boe 
La a 5eh NJ. j And vighntty : OT oe Ports on Columbia and Lower 

mington Harbor, Del..........-. i 
Pennsgrove-Carney Point-Deepwater Fees ener G SS ie 11:768,999 

SOU INET SoS Com apne es PS 2 1.521'259|| Oregon Slough, Oreg............... 638,751 
| OSE eas toys Cea colts Sousa ee a Pat Sewere Astoria: OTe. os. c0Ui ike Wetec cts aleleieks ; Baia 
Tot., Dela. River & trib., Trebton, Vancouver, Wash. ..........+..-+-- ents 

N. J. to the sea, unadjusted?..<'| 67,980,697||  $t. Helens, OF eek o Sup RO Bad OS + Pig eee ean 

Baltimore Hschor ee Channels, Md.) 34, Bee men Other ports on Columbia River...... 864,920 
Cambridge Harbor, Md........... : 
-| 1,881, ‘18 Total, ports on Columbia ; 
- Warhfngcon Harbor, me ee ore Sao esate 301,167 and Lower Willamette Rivers,| 17,698,856 


al io ai eaillieal Se as , 
— ia F, - eae ‘i : bias 


and Harbor, Wash 
Le aeripey Shee Wash. 
(Shelton Harbor) 


arbor, Wash... . 
ham Bay and Harbor, 
ele: Wash 


So vay 
1 hie ‘oe y 


bh ’ 
er, ‘Alnsk Greenville, Miss 
n etchikan Harbor, Alaska. -- ee 324,906 '| Vicksburg, Miss. . 
"| This tonnage cannot be allocated to individual projects. 


2Net traffic after eliminating duplication within the port areas: (In tons)—New York Harbor 127,- 
d og bili + Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J. to the sea 57,065,412; San Francisco Bay 30,094,- 
ERE ; 


; Great Lakes Ports 4 
" Calendar Year 19491 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) ; 
Port Tons Port Tons 
Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn...... 16,546,978||Petoskey Portland Cement Co, Harbor, 
eupertor Minn. and Wise...... 56,673,901 AVL Isr oS oie aio: sate ot Ne oe ee 267,965 
7 oo. 2 a een ore tls 'b, 242 BG 1iCalolte, Mich. oo. 092 e sat tine es 11,944,645 
. Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., ports on». 287,452||Alpena Harbor, Mich. (including Bay 
iearesquertsle, Mich... 2.2.2). ee. ee 3819-2371). Shore). aes es aca eas hen eee 2,481,789 
q Marquette, Mich... . 0.0... 6... eee eee 649,267) | Alataster, Mich... .< .6..<.2)...0.0.60-) 535,445 
| Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .............. 488,659||Saginaw River, Mich., ports on... ..... 3,248,610 
me time tsland, Mich...0-,...........+% 108,530||Port Huron (Biack and St.,\Clair Rivers), 
». Drummond [sland, Mich...........- 3 od SOO, GOL) NIGH OS Des ee ees abot ath ria itil 549,889 
4 UNI NERC Sf e we ones ob Sie = ve wile es 381,649]|Marysville, Mich........-.-..-.----- 785,247 
; Port-Infand, Mich... ....2............ 4,135,330||Algonac, Mich... 2. 0200.00. 022.00). _ 107,948 
a MVTamIstiaue, MICH, yo) che ee sie cane 255,521||Detroit, Mich,, port of:.............. 17,839,974 . 
} eenmaus WICN. .. t,o. ees en ete 4,488,933||'Toleda, ORD... o. «10 coke so eee eee 25,604,315 
’ Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. Marblehead, Ohio..." - 5 to 2 sae. e aes 1,019,742 
SEMIS) ON vic s divla-s. le + eihles +s ~ Sandusky, Oto’. 0.0.5 et os btlen ss eed 6,254,430 
3 Green Bay Harbor, Wisc............+ Huron, Ohigv~ .ce.hen weenie eel 2,748,302 
eIIBER, WVISC. choses esc ae wels pepe rs Lorain, Ohio 9,706,930 
} PERO WOS, WiISC.. sive. eke co eee ee 
Sheboygan, Wisc.......... te 
Port Washington, Wisc. .. 
: Milwaukee, Wisc. ....... ua : 
RRMUATI ee eR. 5 vs als ss Canieente 241,229||Erie, Pa. . *6,390,61 
Chicago, Ill. (including Chicago Harbor Buffalo, N. 
and River, Calumet Harbor and River, Byrlake ct avn oui eee. 18,547,022 
Lake Calumet, Calumet-Sag Channel By New York Barge Canal. . Z 673,503 
and Chicago Sanitary Ship Canal to Local and intfaport. ..).... 565... 65 579,370 
MEP MUNCTION).. ... fic. eee cy creas 25,060,222 : ed 
Wndiana Harbor, Ind.....:.........00- 14,042,049 Total. <p oct yx ata he 19,799,895 
, POMEMO TOD SN. foc cette wn epeeae 1,111,224||Tonawanda, N. Y. (by lake and Niagara’ 
URPEPUNEL Pete Geos is ane, Ste 8 oS bgareie mnie’ 8,508,045 pA ae pare DIM tse a4 413,396 
PUMOMROD I VEICI Wie cers eke e ep seus 383,791||Rochester (Charlotte Harbor), N. Y.,..| 1,061,390 
EORTC VICI Ai css ee Nebr tie eta te 225,918)||Great Sodus Bay, N. Y...........++.. 1,382,836 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, Oswego, N. Y.: 
MEER os SG: cls ve wise d selene ogi 2;828;007i|.) Byplake, 2. 5°. 0. ge9 eae ion 3 1,725,359 
Muskegon, Mich.......::.. Parlus Comes 2,711,132 By New York Barge Canal......... 590,240 
Pee DON, VICKS of. ee te es cee 2,861,102 ——__-— 
DRIMIRICCE NIAC. 55s 5S sig 5 v's s Sa its eure 874,156 ROB ALES Gey Act ese oh Wirtice 2,315,599 
PPO LOLU, LVELON S08 i. elle we asters sage 1,483,425||Ogdensburg, N. Y...... 0.00.00 0 es ever 474,257 
. a a traffic car ferry included but tonnage data not available. Includes Lakewise car ferry as | 
‘ollows: . } 
LAKEWISE SHIPMENTS 
Port Receipts Shipments Port Receipts Shipments 
Manistique, Mich..... 65,769 183,600 Muskegon, Mich...... 495,268 346,377 
Menominee, Mich..... 96,158 74,882 Ludington, Mich,..... 1,398,627 1,205,569. 
Kewaunee, Wisc....... 354,055 548,833 Frankfort, Mich... .... 891,890 586,521 
Manitowoc, Wisc...... 514,130 741,574 Grand Haven Harbor 
Milwaukee, Wisc...... 1,157,547 1,309,366 & Grand Riv., Mich. 72,470 49,192 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S, 
By Systems, Calendar Year 1949 ny 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
ee 
Atlantic coast rivers.......... ...| 4,414,348,000||Other waterways..........:....4.. 8,022,000 
Gulf coast rivers... . aa x 7,788,007,000 
Pacific coast fivers................ 1,624,795,000)|Great Lakes system?.............. 97;503,348,000 
Mississippi River system, including " (ees Sees Sr a 
j Ohio River and tributaries....... 27,399,055,000 Totalo: sa ck eepptnteiias oo 139,396,230,000 


1Except Great Lakes. 


2Does not include traffic between foreign ports on the Great Lakes as follows—Lake = 
745,000; St, Marys River, 5,617,654,000; Lake Michigan, including Chicago River iain ee: Worn 
Branch) and Calumet River to turning basin No. 5, 15,227,064,000; Lake Huron, 22,950,441,000; St 
Clair’ River, including Channels'in Lake St. Clair, '5,574,609,000; Detroit River, 3,086,781,000; Lake 
fae je the tid upper ar ane Fi Mins! Palg incline ent hs onal, aoe ote ees Lake Ontario, including 
ower Niagata River, 788,437,000; . Lawrence River, between St. Regis, ebec, -ani ( 
290,585,000; ‘Total ton-mileagé 97,503,348,000. a bat ies oer aar in on 


Shipping—Cargo Traffic; Vessel Bnsrinces ut Clearances 
Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


ee Se Canadian 
Year (Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez « Panama Manchester 
SI a fala ate lacie abide eee, a aa vlae A al eer daar f, P 
rt To Short Tons Short Tons |Net Reg Tons long Tons 

LOB0 RA os 6,087,910 6,179,023 14,803 33 31,668,759 27 853,635 8 S068 
SORES sate 8,953,382 73.6 18,205,989 32,378,883 24,701,904 , 138,003 
1940........| 12,906,47 7,479,617 22,870,553 13,535,712 26,546,579 8,116,063 
IOS cae oes 13,230,175 6,929,569 23,453,367 8,262,841 20,388,322 7,938,118 
te etn 11,108,121 6,162,581 20,899,639 027,763 9,361,737 8,110,534 
Ure oa 10,115,996 6,148,024 21,476,194 11,273,802 9,272,404 7,532,46' 
Pe aes 11,316,681 862,868 20,615,507 18,124,952 »405,955 » 7,738,7 
tN ee 12,962,332 6,947,870 »320,3' 25,064,966 10,417,302 6,531, 
1946........| 10,580,146 5,750,578 18,654,919 32,733,728 18,740,176 5,699,125 
1947. See 11,805,575 »179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
1948. 13,373,321 7,378,010 559,313 55,080,866 23,502,911 8,248,116 
1949, 13,692,209 960,194 24,373,752 68,861,548 27,661,066- Me Ereces - 
1950 14,719,346 9,969,271 27,417,849 81,795,523 29,962,896 9,886,3; 


The cargo traffic through the Panama Canal 
(calendar year 1950) from the Atlantic to the Pacif- 
ice totaled 9,707,883 long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 
20,255,013 tons. > 

Panama Canal cargo traffic figures given above 
are for ocean-going tolls paying traffic only. Dur- 
ing the war years 1942 through 1945 a great num- 
ber of vessels transited the Canal free of tolls car- 
rying supplies for the Army and Navy as a direct 
part of the war effort. The total cargo carried by 
vessels exempt from the bree of tolls, which is 
in addition to that listed in the table above, is as 
follows: 1942, 654,432 tons; 1943, 1,299,222 tons; 
1944, 9,334,430 tons; and 1945, 11,291,515 tons. 

Canadian totals include duplications by vessels 


‘using more than one canal. 


The Suez Canal, about 103 miles long, connects 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
(April, 1859) and opened (Nov. 17, 1869) to traffic. 

The minimum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 
inchés, the maximum draught of water allowed for 
vessels passing through 34 feet. 

The canal is operated by the Compagnie Univer- 


selle du Canal Maritime de Suez with its adminis- 
trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, then 
British Premier, bought (Nov. 24, 1875) 176,602 of 
its shares for £3,976,582 from the Khedive Ismail of 
Egypt. Shares were numerically doubled in 1924 
and H. M. Government now holds 211,426 Capital 
Shares and 142,708 ‘‘Jouissance’ Shares out of a 
total of 471,348 and 328,652 respectively. The gov- 
erning board is composed of 16 French, 10 British, 
4 Egyptian, one American and one Netherlands 
directors. - Y 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that Lake Commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian Canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for the 
seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons. 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,- 
731,672; (1948) 115,414,277;- (1949) 95,831,997. 

The tonnage for each decade since the canal has 
been in, commission follows: (1855-64) 1,203,358. 
(1865-74) 4,829,247; (1875-84) 14,868,639; (1885-94) 
80,343,218; (1895-1904) 253,002,697; (1905-14) 576,- 
926,068; (1915-24) 763,934,346; (1925-34) 651,071,- 
593; (1935-44) 869,618,024, 


Vessel Entrances and Clearances by Customs District in 1950 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS WITH CARGO AND IN BALLAST 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 
Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
J actual weight of cargo carried. 


En- Clear- En- Clear- 
trances ances trances ances 
Customs district — Customs district 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tons tons tons tons 
Grand total. ..........- 86,629 87,829 PSE ae ROE bP Ee de 770 962 
Dry cargo vessels.......... 62,329 62,900 Galveston, i... seks aes 3,229 3,968 
Tanker vessels. ...,.-..+-+> 24,300 Bae’ Pacific Coast Districts....| 10,646 11,069 
Fe pny to ga ae tee wees 73,451 74,78. San Diego Ons eas Sgt ; 194 : 103 
an. on Angeles, . i, cccinn ews 3,995 
With cargo......++.+.+-- yon inne San Francisco............ 2/242 3,205 
Piscine Veal ne eae ne ’ ’ Oregon, puss ots red ade ot A 975 
With cargo.,...:.i..,--- 39,644 35,562 SEATED DE scisteccerrigs ni , , 
In ballast 11,607 16216 Mexican Border Districts 368 420 
NorthAtlanticCoastDists.| 38,683 38,067 Laredo... +1. + sree egress 368 420 
Maine and New Hampshire} 2,195 1,98 U. S. Territories and 
Massachusetts. ..7.....-. 4,170 2,814 Possessions Districts 2,818 3,051 
Rhode Island......... 9 307 425 AQUSKA Ve ageless 29's aie 315 348 
Connecticut. .... oe 405 408 SIB WAU Ses aie pea shad AAA 776 812 
New York....... .-| 22,489 25,301 Puerto Rios: 9 isiie..<)-)h'91- 1,367 1,490 
Philadelphia uA css. seleccee 9,117 7,132 Virgin Talands.. oe ei. ees 360 401 
South Atlantic Coast Dists. 7,551 7,972 Canadian Border Districts 13,178 13,044 
Maryland. . afte. 4,667 4,188 VERMIONG iii 5 i Sjccciotetaterei era's flale a ce -npeteteenl ene omit = 
Virginia...... 1,352 2,420 St. Lawrence..<,....... 159 60 
North Carolina 157 85 ROCHESON, os helene vgln erste’ 1,643 1,557 
outh Carolina. od 765 551 BUTT AION eens, Pa eeiiane piphem 872 453 
GleOrela: = 4k ae ite aie lie 610 728 Duluth and Superior...... 2,052 1,108 
Gulf Coast Districts...... 13,385 14,206 Wisconsin 2 F252. 4 sale os 270 218 
AE FOTAG Sinem, sos delaiesnne ctatae. 8 ofa 2,851 2,941 Michigan........ Rs eierayat ate 1,853 1,569 
MVE OD e LBs abzeiatn eisssiale: <hes 2,04 924 HICSS Or io aie vere eleiohe e's 454 585 
New Orleans. ........%+- 4,486 5,411 COIN ies Selon epee 5,875 7,494 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 


Source:. Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Total 
Galoadar American Foreign 
* Thousands| Per |Thousands| Per 
gas of Net Togs| Cent jof Net Tons} Cent 

1900*..... 12,345 | 22 44,100 | 78 
TOOT ee. 17,697 22 62;245 78 
1920*..... 55,240 51 52,253 49 
1925* 57,733 ‘ 81.135 58 
1930... 63,426 39 99.135 61 
1935....3.. 44,498 3 85,001 66 
1937..... é 9,465 27 104,975 73 
1938.,... ; 37,849 27 103,952 73 


Total 
American Foreign 
Calendar |————_______|__-—_ 
Year Thousands| Per |Thousands| Per 


of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons! Cent 


Shortest Safe Navigable 
tances New York and foreign ports, Distances between United ; 
orate dist Be five’ loretee ports, are by the} the publication #*Distances Between ate 
U. S. Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, North | Ports,” issued iy soe Coe and t 
Atlantic distances follow Tracks B and C, estab- | Department of 


lished by the North Atlantic Lane Routes agree- One nautical mile (equivalent “to one knot) 


EAS: 16) feet. Britain uses 6,079.98 feet; 
iifruck B (southern) is in effect trom April 11 to | Prance ‘ana’ “Germany, 6,076.10 feet, and Iceland 


June 30, inclusive, except when ice condi Ne- | 6,085.95 feet. 
cessitate the use of Track A (extra southern). One statute mile=5,280 feet. 
Sed trctnsive, exept when ic eee to tT An aleanées tn tiene adios are Br queens 
ic é 
: aietne cee ‘sr Track 'B. = For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 
: |Naut, Naut. 
Port Miles Port Miles 
K—(B) Pentland Firth, and} . Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island...... 832 
Setar : Seti Oe $,823||Cherbourg, France “(B) and Bishop Rock. --| 3.237 
z Pentland Firth an ep Skew.) oon ok 4 and Bishop Hoek. ~ Rae saw. s es Fi 
; ©) Pent Salvador—Via Panama.:.......- 2,851 curigtlansted, St Crokx-Via Virgin Pastas 1,465 
oy liagee aera ed IPANAMB. vw lois ose 3,444) Cienfuegos, ba—Via Crooked Island 1.682 
sera Gold Coas' oe eat Ree ees 4,660 ce a ees e/ahe ee tans ab See edie oh P50 
—Via Panamaand Wilson; i |jCiudad irujilio, D. R..... 22... eee ew nee ? 
Adlaide, ee sea APPS macs = glare ete Mele 9,788 Colombo. >, Ceyign—(B) Strait of Gibraltar, Ps 
— it of Gibraltar.and| || ‘and Port Sald....... 2.3.5 10.4.0 255- «| > 
ee Arabia Re ee 6,529||_(C) Strait of Gibraitar, and Port Said 2°: 
() aes of Gibraltar and Port Said 6,515||/Colon, Panama—Via Crooked Island Pass. . 
accio, sica—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar] 3,976||Corinto, Nicaragua—Via Panama........ 2 
(C) and ‘Strait of Gibraltar. 2)......292.bs 3,962||Cumana, Venezuela. .... 2.2.6.2... 0002 e00s 
, Algeria—(B) and Strait of Gibraitar. | 3/633 Dakar! several 5, 4-6 oo. ts eae ato 3,335 
C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 3,619 Danzig, roe State—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Panama. ........ 25763) “Phe Skaw ere Ui ly on Sek eee eee 4,252 
Pabrercam, Netherlands—(B) Mand Bishop (C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw >... - 2.) 4,125 
MM cd Paei a 5 <n a. sly: eyaauiwiy otngalee 3,510 Dover, England—(B) and Bishop Rock....| 3/351 
Roe Oi cae cap 3-437)|_" (C) and@Bishop Rock... -......... + Gece 3/278 
. ores— Vie, Track Bas. t i. es a 7 Good 
ceeaea Os ee Crooked Island Pass. . "| 158 artes oe ey oe a a bai 8 7,565 
n asta, le—Via Panama.......... 5 
Antwerp, Belgium—(B) and Bishop Rock...| 3,479||Esmeraldas, peep Panama. ......- 2,490 
(@y-and Bishop Rock..............0.06. 3,406//Fall River, Mass., U.S. A...........2.-.-- 153 
Argentia, Newfoundland. ................% 1,009} |Famagusta, gi eee and Strait of 
Ari¢a, Chile—Via nee woe ste an aR TE 3,939 Pipreeae Folk. ge Nest < Beto Se ae 5,189 
Pakmnangel'sk, U.S. 8. Re... doin sees 4,217|| (GC) and Strait of Gibraitar..... 1.1222." 5,175 
Auckland, New Zealand—vVia Panamay..... 8,534 weetae (lat. 51° 20’ N., long, 9° 36’ W.)—Via 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked Island’ and TAGE Bisco sk Neca MENG a ERE 2,916 
Windward Passages, ........-..0....04. 1,447)||' “Via Track ©2545 ope ear oo eee 2,837 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina................4. 6,154||Fernandina, Florida, U.S. A.............. 7 
Bahia Honda, ¢ Guba Ses caetaniete are 1,226}|Fish, = Wales—(B) and Fastnet........ 3,096 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A............. 418]|_ (C d Nastnet er aes Oot eee ee Rees 3,017 
Barcelona, Spain—(B) and Sératt of Gibraltar] 3,710]/Fiume, aTtaly—-(B) and Strait of Gibraltar. 4,859 
ma (C) and’ Eiraiter Gibraltat........-.-... 3'696||_ (C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............- . 
Basse Terre, A pada Ps Anegada Fort de France, Martinique.............-. 1,717 
3 Channel. .- “Gi PS eR Oe 1,624 Frederiskshaab, Greenland suk Re ALR eee eeee 
asseter: ae ristopher Island—Via Ane- emlerra Deqhe <r a. a-5.6 eee is 
ade Ch a “ ue ee heh FT we 2 1581 ||/Funohal, Madeira, se ..0 5. see 2,761 
Belem, ee RES SR tarees Weiy.s iatn's nis'y Ae oie OT 3,015||Fusan, Korea—Via Tsugenuketkye PENT Bee 10,104 
else. a itish Honduras—Via Yucatan 1.708 Galveston, Texas, U Aidecmban athe ee Re ‘ 
BOTCL ee ee ee , Galway, Eire—Via Track Bil sPau steer over 2,964 
rea OD. Rock (Lat. 49° 45’ N., Long. 6° 35’ "Ome 
W Via Track B. Via Track C 12.872 
Bie oes c Sie Wiis Vivoatawn Ohne.” at aeeeee RAW)... tite cae ocean 4,248 
uefields caragua—Via Yucatan Chan.. 8 ‘irth. and The Skaw...... "76 
Via Crooked Island and Windward Pass. _| 2/001 (G) Pentland rth, wind hs ek tbeaitass| waee 
Bocas del Toro, Panama—Via Crooked Island (C) and Strait of Gibraltar,.............| 4/057 
and Windward Passages... s.. 2,048)|Georgetown, British Guiana Chase howe, Dore mer 2/217 
ee 2) Strait of Gibraltar and 8.178 Georgetown, 8: Car., U.S. All. 222i Tt "595 
CA Lo Ce , Gibara\ Cuba.n2. or cc as eh an eee 1,216 
(C) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said 8,164 oe aX: ¢ 
Bor dleaux France—Via DGAtk Dw ee eee 3/310 ha res Win SpaoksBe. 5 Cecenb uea.ctoe ome td 
MRIS ly ico a vcs s wianla's ohn ewes Py 1nd—(B) and Inishtrahull. ‘ 
B oston, M ass, wu. BA Vis Cape Coa Ganal 230 ere Bip oes = aug Tnishtrahull. Ty giase 
a Polloc PPOHSANEL. oT Vis atslon ee ~_(B) Pentland Firth and : 
Via Nantucket Shoals Lightship.’ 271. ! B75) see ee ee eran a 
Boulogne, France—(B) and Bishop Rock. 3,351]| (@) Pentland Firth, ‘and The Skaw. STL) 3607 
ce) anovBishop Rock. . 2.2... se cece 3,278!\ Great Harbor, Gulebra Island . 1.429 
Bremen, Germany—(B) and Bishop Rock. 3,719)|Greenport, New York, U. S. "101 
(C) and PIB NLOD ARV OGIE: fois ia'e o4.c cs sik ee Wines c 3,646 Guantanamo, Cuba. 1,319 
ple oe ae MEP OR NES vip’ acaninws vveiety- 0 auc abstr Guam, Marian 2 ‘110006 
PAMBO oo acer tare Pisin gions : Vin Panna Slay! 
Bmagetown, Barbados... 2.0. bei. se warn ee 1,829 Guayaquil, Beuador Via Panama. . ae 2,842 
Perepeme, AUBtIAHG. 0. 6k kc cee wee edes ce 9,705|| Havana, |Cubau. so. sc. cidek eatec a a saeieate 1,186 
meer GH, UO. S.A eee ce bie 749 ||Halifax, Nova Scotia... oo. ce own choca 
Buenaventura, Colombia—Via Panama..... 2,369 Hamburg, Snes) Pentland Firth, 
‘Buenos Aires, Argentina. ................. 5,871 and"The SKaw. a: se eT ae ,052 
fe: adiz, Spain— Via *LTACK Bikes wanton te. 3,160 oj pentiand Firth, and The Skaw-;-..... ean 
RUMOR, ......... 2. »3'y46||Hamilton, Bermuda...................... 
BPH NT ie ae cl ae eee ane ee) Hong Kong, China—Via Panama... | ||.” 11,213 
Port sa egal ei a9 ee g.ara|| strait ot Gibraltar, Port Seid, “and] 
and Port Said...) ! "BIOl| 5 pate eB BDOLC: wind sl ocpe espe ec palolee eran GE ; 
Been Vis ranams 4320 © Strate of Gibr altar, Port Sald and 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama.....1.)..2.7.2" 3,368] |p AE HOPE NING ES ye gee tee cee 1,587 
Cape Haltien, Haitl......0107 002 T: 1,283 Hort Eat al, <Vis Panama 2/212 2.1 21; 704 
Cape, of Good Hope (Lat. 34° 29’ S., Long. rin orta, ay ALAGRES tS Roe ine: 2 Ae ears i 
i ae ee oe ed , - 
Capetown, South Africa...... 2.0... eee 6,786 bap ao Boe 25) gene 80! WY) 3.044 
Se aa Be aitadane: Crooked Island ees Via Track’ Gos. 2h eRe dase an 2'941 
and Windward Passages... ‘$53/ Istanbul, Turkey—(B) ind Strait of Gibrattar| 5/013 
Carupano, Baeepels— vin, Virgin Passage. 1,893 Bi 
c saatVieR! Bt. Lucia. acy. 302; eked | Tat i i mh of Gibraltam . i... te, :999 
Jayenne, Frene MEIRINGUNS S o sc iigis, ote ae y. acksonville Florida, UL Se BT CRE eee iy 
Charleston, S\Car, U.S, A... ss. ccnee 632||Jacmel; Haltl,. oat cds.de sa et. ee wtp aa 789 ¢ 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Tslamdsiss })s cstecieteie 1,435 Julianehaab, Greenland ESAS, See os int ee eye 1.911 


oor 


A 
i 
7 
bE: 


iene 


Greece—(B) and Strait is Gibraltar) 70 
(©) and Stralt of Gibraltar ci aik a 386 
Key West, Florida, U.S.-Aly 2. 2c... 0 1,124 
K a, n, Jamatea——Via Grockéd Island and 

WAPAUPASHARER veto aura hire cic 1,474 
3 ee Denmark (i) Pentland Firth 3.843 
yo) Pentland a Firth, ‘and The Skaw......- 3,716 
Kotor, ‘Yugoslavia—(B) "and ‘Siratt’ “of ital 
@yasseak etree ee 4,623 
La Guaira, Venezuela—Via M Pass: 1,848 
La Pallice, France—Via Track kB. RAC ee --| 3,255 
ASE TAOENES eNO A asis ss. Road «.-} 3,198 
La aaa Salvador—Via Panama.......... 2,766 
Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary se 2,965 
Le Havre, France—(B) and Bishop Rock...| 3,293 
Bishop-Roek. ..o)..g.2 Sen jamehele 3,220 

Lisbon Portugal (Track B)............+-+: 2,99 
see Portugal (Track: C) 2552 Sissons 2,972 


(Cj). and -Fastnet oc. co. ole ee oh oe ae 3,132 
Livingston, Guatemala —Via Straits of} — 
oe) aoe See Gy eae ee rps 

on, England—(B) and Bishop Rock. 5 

(C) and Bishop Rock......... sd fae ko ae +368 
Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A—vVia Panama..| 4,931 
Malta (Valetta Harbor)—(B) and Strait of 

Gibraltar.......... bad STORRS aiclaaze 4,201 

(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 4,187 

a, P. I—Via Panama and San Bern- 
Srdino Strate 2) o. Ssess she es ee 11,355 
<B) oe mc Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
ineape Rae ah, Pench ee rence Sigttre iar 11,477 
(Cp erat rot Gibraltar, Port Said, and ; 
BOTS! At cae eon ee BARS: 11,463 
Manta, Ecuador—Via Panama............ 2,612 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, ...........-..-006 1,890 
Mare Island, Calif., U. 8. A—Via Panama. 5,285 
Marseille, France—(B) & Strait of Gibraltar] 3,906 

(C) and Strate of. Gibraltar: 7c ou. . sss 892 
Mathewtown, Gréat Inagua Island, W. I....| 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico...,.......-...-.0+ 402 
Mazatlan, Mexico—Via Panama........... 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—Via Panama and 

Wilson Promontory.........-+-e.eececee 9,942 
Mobile, Ala,, WeiS: Acsuss.) eer coe yee oa ak 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—Via Panama............. 3,814 
Montovia, Wabering) 0 ase ieee aces: 3,965 
Montevideo, Uruguay........-2.-22senees 753 


5. 
Murmansk, U.S. S. R:—Via south of Iceland] 3,948 
Via North of Iceland 3,8 


Re PE A Oe Rt iy Oe ee eS 192 
te) ae } Strait ot Gibraltar las ck soe cterets. 4,178 
INGBSAIE BAHAMAS | 21) c)5c1 os aces Sa = siereieietele cha 962 
New London, Conn., U.S. A.............. 103 
New Orleans, La., U. S. A.—Via Straits of 
PIM TOINCIIN asc 42. ose ae eiciake nda chee ,703 
Newport, EUS. Ses Ainstiksie nt alsle- aie alos whe ats 138 
Newport News, V8 SUS RAY staal ch date at ore 291 
Norfolk, Va., CAGE ces RES: ho Ree, wt oe 294 
Muevitas, Gina Wie Crooked Island Passage|. 1,274 
Odessa, U. S.S. R.—(B) & Strait of Gibraltar) 5,380 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. ,366 
Oslo, Norway—( 3,767 


B) and Pentland Firth..... 
(C) and Pentland Firth 


Pago Pago, Samoa......... 

Paleo. ieily (Track ae 
Palermo, Sicil y (Track C 

Panama (lat. 53’ N., vars 79° 31’ W.).. 


Paramaribo, See Foyer rd oheru binthie a aeetetata am ote ane 
Pensacola, hils., UW. S.A. 2 ps. c severe ate hana ati tao 
Pentland Firth’ (lat, 58° 42’ N., long. 3° 20’ 
Wr Vik PraGk Bei. save lic gekrels stele cles 3,243 
WAR AOS Git Be oe N02. 2 sro. ctauetg ane ype he ea « 3,116 
Pemampucd; Bravil 32g so pace a tle we alae as 3,698 
Philadelphia, Pa., U: S.A... .... 0.2. csecee 240 
Piraievs, Greece—-(B) and Strait of Gibraltar| 4,716 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. ,102 
Plymouth, England—(B) and Bishop Rock. .} 3,136 
(©) snd Bishop Rocky ci.88 soc ode ate ese « 3,063 
Pointe a Pitre, Chiscnipape Beata bonst-chd asatsrotatore 1,652 
Ponce, Puerto RCO. sos 0:5 dis, erahe ee «,4 ie eke 1,462 
Ponta Delgada, AZOreS..... 2... eee e ses cees 2,247 
Porlamar, Margarita Island, Venezuela..... 1,879 
Port Antonio, bees GH de, Shanske arosie oe 1,423 
Port Arthur, Tex,, U. $. A.........-...---- 1,861 
Port au Prince, Fiatl SOAS sapere « -weainiahcce 1,372 
Port of Spain, Trinidad—Via Virgin Pass. 1,939 
Drive eta, Pa. ae ote Wi iniais usc unpele arate 270 


Port Said egypt GB) ead Banal of Gibraltar =| 1:20 
(C) and Strait of Gibral 5 
pore te Ee eager, Wash., E 


Via Pollack "Rip Channel 
Via Nantucket Shoals Lightship. . 
Portiand, Ore., U.S. A A.—Via Panama 


orto Grande, Sao Vicente, C. ver she Seige 


‘ortsmout h N. OS Say Gogh es ure fi 
Bovee Ook pee re A tie 

IPNORTELO, WMext0os << $4.2! -.-ls epee ce ceeiniate 
Provincetown, selene A 8 at — Mp eee ie seeg 
Puerto Banes, Cubar.s))5: ies we ciese dels 
de Barrios, ‘austen alae sta Straits of 
Buctee Colbabin, Colombians kee 
pe "Honduras—-Vla Straits of 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico—Via ‘Straits © of 
gy hols OE a re ei Poe cr 


Punta Arenas, Chile (lat. 53° 10'S , long. 70° 
Lew tees Vie East of South meee 
Puntarenas, "Couta Rica Via Papamas: 


Quebec, Canada—Via Gut of Canso........ 
Queenstown, Eire—(B) and Fastnet........ 
(Cy ‘and Fasthet, oo. vn cine c's cee eee 
Reykjavik, Iceland... 0... .6.2+-+2000 +-|, 2,495 
4,770 
ock a 
Sy and rae ROOK. isc Me seee ono 3,410 
St. George, Grenada.............+% Jase des} asa 
St. John, Antigua... 0%). ..09 sade eee 1,572 
as John, New Brunswick—Via Long Island 486 
via wv antucket Lightship..............-- 545 
St. Johns, Newfoundland...............-- 1,093 
St. Nazaire, France (Track C)...2.1......- 3,152 
St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage| 1,753 
er sae, Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 1.705 
Balavainy: Peru—Via Panama... :........- 3,127 
Silyador,; Brazil. 207... whist apes 4,089 
San Diego, Calif. U. fe A.—Via Panama... 4,861 
San Francisco, Calif; U. S$. A—Via Panama) 5,263 
San Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama........ 904 
San Juan, Puerto Rico............-0:+-s:- 1,399 
San Juan. del N orte, Nicaragua—Via 
Crooked Island and Windward Passages| 2,032 
Banches Tay 3; 2). ) Sos uci So whoe eee 1,350 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe I., Canary Is......... 936 
Santa Marta, Colombia Via Crooked 
Island and Windward Passages. . ..| 1,783 
Santander, Spain (Track C)............... 3,129 
Santiago, Cuba—Via Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages 1,362 
Santos, Bragils. ce 0 hoses deen .| 4,957 
Savannah, Ga., A, ae 705 
Seattle, Wash., U § A.—Via Panama...... 6,038 
Sekondi, pee ‘Coast “ease anaes 4,563 
angha: na—Via Panama and Tsugaru 
IES Oy, Soc cick cole acon Ae ee bin: .. | 10,584 
Via anianel and Osumi Kaikyo......... 46,666 
(B) Swat of Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
SIBBADOTE Soa. x aca bo Wiatetic hts Solera 12,354 
(C) Strait. of Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
Singapore 0 \.ocy 2 acie wane ce ee nae 12,340 
Singapore, Straits Settlements—Via Panama 
and San Bernardino Strait.............+ 12,523 
Via Panama and Surigao Strait.......... 12,539 
(B) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said. ..| 10,147 
(C) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said. ..| 10,133 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama ............++- 6,54 
fi Vena a England—(B) and Bishop 3.262 


oy frid Bishop Rooks 2 yi, sore. 9keccreevoniaeele 
Stanley, Falkland Is.2:7............ 
See of Gibraltar (lat. 35° 57’ 


Sydney, Australia—Via Panama. ae 
Sydney, Nove Scotia. 0... 3 i... Stee cde ee 


Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A.—Via Panama...., 
tie China—Via Panama ‘and Tsugaru 
Tahiti, Petite PA dee Se 
Truk, Caroline Is............. 


Tsingtao, China—Via Panama... 
Tumaco, Colombia—Via Panama. 


Valparaiso, Chile—Panama................ 
Vancouver, British Columbia—Via Panama. 
Vera, Graz Mexico... 24.2. 0g capi te oes ate 
Vigo, Spain—Via ’ Track,.B; sete se ke sca eae 

Via Track C 
Vladivostok, U. S. S. R.—Via Panama and 

SOV; FEMME 06:30 pata eres ere teats +o tela e yin 


Wakedsland, Paolfiacjr0i Sterclees we ties sia 
Washington, Th CL SAD 

Wellington, "New Zealand—Via Panama..... 
Willemstad, Curacao... oo...) . 00. 2s ce ens 
Wilmington, IN @ar. AUS WAG sot aia lara mein 


Yokohama, Japan—Via Panam 
Yucatan Channel '(lat. 21° 50’ N 
03’ W.) 


Kingston, Jamaica 


Paegis jO8 Rovner 
vis 


& eston, 
Straits of Gibraltar... ”.......:.....----- 
Glasgow, Scotland, via sh oearlpain Passage 
and Inishtrahull 0.0. cece ee cree eee 
Guam, Marianas...........-.-- a 
Guayaquil, Hcuador......-....-. 
Havana, Cuba, via Yucatan Cha 
Halifax, Nova Scotia...........-...+. 
Hamburg, Germany, via Bishop Rock. 


Hong Ko: eee Shick hoe ee re ee i PS 9,195 Rey New 
Honolulu. t. XS ROS Ge oe ee 4,686 Yokohama, Japan 


aren IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA,: TO: 
Port Miles Port Miles 
: | 
Apapuleo, Mexico, ... 22... 2.0205 ee eee nee 1,833|| Manila, P. 1. (via Balintang Channel)...... 6,221 
Mlexandrovekl. U.S.S.R..¢. 2.5.26, 06-000. 4.372||Melbourne, Australia (via_South Channel) . 6,970 
e .| 5,788 Ruane? Island (Welles Harbor)........... 2, 

Nome, Alaska ci. ooh. os cas ce veces ein Melee 2,631 
Nonuti, AChibert Islands. ...0...- acs Visita uale re 4,185 
4 Pago Pago, Samoa Islands... .......-++.-- 4,150 
[ Punta Arenas, Chile... 2...» ones occ ee ny 6,188 

; Rabaul, New Britain. ..........-. mw Data ehe EROS 
4 Saigon, French Indo-China. ......-.-..-..5 6,878 
San Jose,-Guatemala. ........... 02.202. 395 
I Shanghai, China (via Be at aru Kaikyo)..... 5,395 
Singapore, Str. Set. (via. Balintang ete 7,348 


§||Sitka, Alaska,..... 
Suva, Fiji Islands 
Svdney, Australia 


Guam’ 
Guayaquil, Ecuador Valparaiso, et Set Cre coe 


Hong ong, China, Vancouver, B. C. (via Active pis E69 bios 
Honolulu, T. H.. ie Viadivostok, U.S. ‘S.R.(via Soya and Matsuwa 2 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands. estat: le seeaee Strait) so. Heo Same terse ee erete ete ae 4,563 
Kiska Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska. .._:!:_) 2'629||Wake Island... .......-...-0e------0ues .} 3,821 
REIT TD Eas 2 cass 4, elstisis vis. ee vip nig cies whee 4,819|| Wellington, N. Z.........-.¢-3..5-.505 -.-| 5,905 
HPTIAIMAIBSIOD onc cc ss oq leste us vietBee oh t,693 || Yokohama, Japan... ..d. +. ste cee pee 4,536 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
a 
q &o 3 e oo) = 1 
To:| 2 ba ; «| 2 |S] S18 taal = r 
Eyeadies a S| Oo] «1 Sa} St 
City gel aalse| § | Be| § FY) Sez} fl edlesl else 
if v4 a S8i«ao > ic] ito) eit te ES sa 
am} gf |. 3” sj 9 | an jo © | 541 5%] gV lea 
From: 8 6 |6 |S mi M/Z, ek ie le |S 
ee ——— a cre ee Gee GSS ES TEE See. Rs ES jnnre eere jm 
697| 442] 817/1302| 631} 619) 750/1128/1035) 888} 321/1396) 674 
de ME a ea 697 811| 281] 1583|1142}1130} 612/1468 122 932) 474|1510| 471 
Charlotte Amalie.............. 442) 811 1029] 1785|1048/1036} 478|1611)1 517| 700|1854| 457 
(oo) hyn ep ES Se ae 817] 281)1029 1490] 998/1063] 841)1389) 1343 1156] 546/1420) 698 
RE TEEATIT 1, 5's, co 's's'0' 0 > eee ,e 1302]1583] 1785] 1490 769|-777|1938| 390] 444/2213/1241| 623|1790 
MMAR co, os oes “| 631/1142/1048] 998} 769 1292] 602} 515)1494| 731) 814]1143 
Key West..... “| 619]1130]1036/1063} 777) 92 1280} 592) 503)1484) 747] 869|1134 
La Guaira. “| 750| 612] 478} 841) 1938)1292/1280 1819|1773)] 329). 727|1888) 150 
‘New Orleans "11128]1468]1611)1389] 390) 602) 592)1819 227)2057|1122| 789)1671 
Pensacola. . *}1035}1422]1518]1343] 444) 515) 503 1773) 227 1964)1076| 83111625 
Port of Spai “"| gs! 932} 517}1156| 2213)1494)1484 329 |2057|1964 998}2182) 458 
Port Royal. 321] 474] 700) 546 a 731| 747|_727|\1122|1076) 998 1205) 581 
RANE N tere cok cw cee ws 1396/1510|1854|1420 814] 869]1888| 789] 8311218211205 756 
Willemstad...... 0.000.000. 674| 471| 457| 698 1990 114311134! 150|1671'1625| 4581 581]1756 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; MEU SEN MILES 
° 
To: | § “ tl 2 8 g 
a UJ ° G 
S S| ols |$5| Ss! & Sate afl ss 
tad g213|3| 8 ldelee| 31312] 2) de/$ | 8 | eles 
= aah ee) eis |e /S4(B8) 55 81/6) oe] sk) se] & [s<jss 
rom: 2i/2)/o]/6/5 la JO |S )a)]afa fae] eye fe 
325| 215] 818] 396]/1703}1470| 224] 828) 417)1119)1299| 713]1996 576 
325 522] 593) 702/1484/1251| 110/1134} 137] 899|1080] 492)2301] 882 
215) 522 980} 196 Para 1632| 420] 628] 606 bs pia a eta 376 


~_ 
= 
oo 
a 
iS] 
o 
iv 9) 
bo 
aa 
> 
aS 
= 
Oo 
oo 
woo 
ary 
ox 
to) 
300 
eb 
fox} 
N 
wo 
is] 
So 
i) 


.|. 396] 702) 196}1 14/178 2 7 : 

.|1703]1484|1865| 909)2014 3561550 2388 1359} 603) 420) 1021\3486|2179 

. |1470 fe 1632} °712|1781) 356 1317 aLbe 1126) 370| 187} 788 one 1980 
8 


92 1432) 3 435 7) 25) 
1996 2301 1708 2671| 1623|3486]3299|2201/1191)2374| 2949 3104 1) 2578|- 1432 
576] 882{ 376 1306 2038 2179119801 782\° 268] 962|1605]1774{ 1207 Tes2) 


Pears 


-* 


Wor 


ource: Liovd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of Sept. 1, 1951 
is} ) 


jote—The 


Reg. 


Name 


_ Facts—Steamships 


is from the stem to the forepart of the rudder post.) 


and Motorships; U.S. Railway Runs 647 
Steamships and Moiorships Over 17,900 Gross Tonnage 
a 


ton. |Lgth|Bdth| Dpth Name 
feet | feet |. feet. 
Queen Elizabeth, Br... .-./83,673/987.4/118.6 | 68.4 |/Edmund B. Alexander, 
Queen Mary, Br........ 81,235/975.2|118.6 |- 68.5 HA Mr ies O)ctahs <w, e taaias 21,329 
‘ bere, Ger CDs aee ee 49,746/890,2/102.1 | 48.0. |/* Willem Ruys, Neth. .../21,119 
Tie de France, Fr ....... 43,450/763.4/ 91.9 | 55.8 -}/Mooltan, Br........... 21,039 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Neth.|36,667|713.7| 88.3} 50.0 |/Maloja, Br............. 21,036 
Mauretania, Br.........|/35,677|739.4| 89.4 | 51.7 ||Argentina, U. S......... 20,634 
Caronia, Br. 34,183|587.5| 91.4 | 48.7 |/Empress of France, Br. (3)|20,448 
America, U. 33,532|663.6; 93.5 | 30.4 ||Franconia, Br 1 
Pasteur, Fr... 30,447|670.7| 88.0 | 52.6 ||EmpressofCa: 
Washington, 29,627/668.4| 86.3 | 33.3 |/Brazil, U.S 
Edinburgh Castle, B 28,705|717.9| 84.0 | 43.9 |/Uruguay, U 
Pretoria C tle, Br 28,705|717.9| 84.0 | 43.9 ||]Orontes, Br..... 
Oronsay, Br®...... if 500|681.7) 90.8 | 35.5 ||/*Carnarvon Castl 
Oreades, Brivis. ik se. ss 28,164|681.7| 90.8 | 35:5 ||*Oranje, Neth...... i 
Himalaya; Br... 6h. 27,955|681.7} 90.8 | 35.5 ||Otranto, Br.....,....... 20,051 
*Britannic, Bris. 2: ..)s< 27,666/683.6| 82.4 | 48.6 }]/*Winchester Castle, Br. .|20,001 
PECROORBIC, Fi ee ge dos 5 27,469/682.8| 82.4 | 48.6 |/De Grasse, Fr....-... ~ . {19,918 
*Capetown Castle, Br. ..|27,002}702.9| 82.5 | 42.0 ||Scythia, Br............ 19,761 
*Dominion Monarch, Br .|26,463/657.6| 84.8 | 44.4 ||Samaria, Br............ 19,597 
Empress of Scotland, Br. .|26.032|644.0| 83.8 | 44.5 ||Atlantic Engineer, U. S..|19,500 
AMOS ESE oo '-linp i «e s/aie 0 3.3} 83.5 | 43.6 ||Atlantic Navigator, U. 8.}19,500 
*Athione Castle, Br..... 7696.0) 82.5 | 41.4 |/Atlantic Seaman, U.S... .|19,500 
*Stirling Castle, Br..... 25,5541696.0) 82.5 | 41.4 ||Tonan Maru No. 3, Jap./19,210 
*Giulio Cesare, It....... 25,000/631.4| 82.1 | 35.0 |/*Johan van Oldenbarne- 
*Vuleanis, Ito... si ses 24,496|631.4| 79.8 | 24.4 Velt, Neth .i)...5...; .-|19,429 
*Baturnia, 16. 25 eee oe 24,346)630.1| 79.8 | 29.5 ||Monticello, U.S........ 19,361 
.5| 85.2 | 36.2 ||Empire Fowey, Br...... 19,121 
78.3 | 27.2 ||Arundel Castle, Br...... 19,118 
78.2 | 50.1 }}*Kosmos V, Nor........ 19,000 
82.2 | 33.6 |}Conte Verde, It........ 18,765 
82.2} 33.7: }|iVelutina, Br. -.......:. 18,619 
82.2 | 33.7 |/Verena, Br... ; 
76.1 | 27.5 |/Volsella, Br.. 
89.2 |} 37.0 |/Lurline, U.S.......< 
89.2 | 37.2 ||British Adventure, Br... 
78.5 | 40.5 ||*Bloemfontein Castle, Br. 
80.2 | 33.1 ||*Thorshovdi, Nor.. 
76.7 | 39.0 |/Monterey, U.S.... 
MSPs ON. Shwe 78.5 | 40.5 ||Mariposa, U. S.... ate 
New Australia, Br. (6)... 76.7 | 39.0 ||*Gripsholm, Swed...... 
Strathnaver, Br......... 80.2 | 33.1 |}*Kosmos III, Nor......|18,047 
toesaia tere 80.2 | 35.5 ||/Empire Orwell, Br. (4). .|18,036 
ogitane, Br.......... 78.2 | 48.7 ||/La Guardia, U.S. (7)...|17,951 
Abraham Larsen, Br. (8).|21,846/608.2| 80.2 | 49.1 |/Burgan, Lib............ ,905 
Empress of Australia, Br./21,833/589.9| 75.2 | 41.5 ||Jahra, Lib............. 17,905 
*Rangitoto, Br:........ 21,809/587.5| 78.2 | 48.3 ||Coro, Lib.............. 17,902 
Italia, Pan. (5)......... 21,663|594.9| 78.2 | 37.8 ||San Tome, MAaDiensteraaee 17,902 


——_—_ 


feet | feet 


668.8 
+1 


PEGS ooes 


YP RR OLN ORO OIA OOOO FONE RE 
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eee Oe an te ae NOCH mIst 


48.6 
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Reg. | 
ton. |Lgth|Bdth! Dpth 


*Motorships. Former names: (1) Europa, Ger.; (2) Duchess of Richmond, Br.; (3) Duchess of Bedford 
Br.; (4) Empire Doon, Br.; (5) John Ericsson, U. S.; (6) Monarch of Bermuda, Br.; (7) Gen. W. P 


Richardson; (8) Empire Victory. 


(a) Has 29,495 gross tonnage under Transatlantic Passenger Conference method of measurement, 


Largest U. S.. Liner Launched 


The 51,500-ton, 


longest ship ever built 


in Newport 


the U. S, Lines. 


Built under heavy subsidies and primarily for 
commercial service, the ship has a potential troop- 
carrying capers of 12-14,000, twice that of any 

ner, and many features valuable 


other American 


990-foot liner United States, 

in the U.S.A., 
launched, 70% finished, from a giant graving basin 
News, Va., June 23, 1951. Her keel was 
laid Feb. 8, 1950 and the vessel is expected to be 
ready for service in mid-1952, to be operated by 


was 


men. 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Time |M.P 
Date - Railroad ’ Run Miles |H. M. S.| Hour 
ject SEG CE pe seas SE : age 
May, 1893|N. ¥. Central& H. R......... Crittenden—Empire State Exp.... 1 32)/112.5 
Apr. 1911)N. Y. Central-Lake Shore...... Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cent.| 133 1° 46 75.28 
June, 1927|/Pennsylvania................. Washington D.C.—N.Y. City... 224. Sua 72.1 
May, 1934|/Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . |Denver—Chicago .-{|1015.31]/13 5 44] 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul,.|Chicago—Milwaukee.... . 85.0 | 1 7 35) 75.46 
July, 1934/Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.,|Edgebrook—Oakwood, Ill 61.4 39 46] 92.62 
Oct., 1934;Union Pacific......... ef .|Dix-Potter—Nebr... 9 4 30/120 
Oct., 1934|/Union Pacific..... ,|Cheyenne—Omaha....... 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania,. Philadelphia—wW ashington 50 73.1 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania. Wilmington—North Point, Md....| 61.6 45 09} 80.8 
Apr., 1935|New Haven. ............ § Providence—Boston..........--5. 43.8 32 35| 86.65 
Oct., 1936|/Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .|Chicago—Denver............-.++ 1017 .23}12 12 27) $3.3 
May, 1937|Santa Fe. . Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago....... 2228.6 136 49 60.5 
LaJunta, Colo.—Dodge City, Kan.| 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 


May, 1937/Santa Fe. . 


A number of records of trains making over; A New York Central record of Jan., 1903, re 


100 m.p.h. before 1910 have been dropped from 
this table because substantiating data is lack- 
The record of the. Empire State Express, 
Engine 999, May, 1893, which recorded 1 mi. in 
112.5 m.p.b. if maintained— 
seems well established, though jthere is no data 
for its speed immediately before and after that 
mark, nor did 999 ever near that mark again. 


ing. 


32 seconds—or 


porting 7.20 mi. 


only 5.09 mi, 


onds between fixed points. 


to the Navy. Her speed, rated at 30 knots, prob- 
ably will exceed that. Final cost will probably ex- 
ceed $75,000,000. It is claimed the ship will be the 
safest in the world, with extraordinary compart- 
mentation based on American warship standards. 
Other specifications: beam, 101 feet 6 inches; height 
from keel to top of superstructure, 122 feet, and to 
top of forward of two funnels, 175 feet. She will 
have 12 decks, steam-turbine propulsion machin- 
ery, quadruple screws and will be manned by 1,000 


in 4, minutes between Palmyra. 
and Macedon, N. ¥.—109.35 m.p.h. if maintained— 
was dropped because the Official Guide showed 
the actual _rail’ distance in 1903. to have been 
Of doubtful value were several 
other records, which seemed based on conductors’ 
estimates, tather than on careful clocking of sec- 


a 


"United Statee—Rattroad 7 


DP ateat Scheduled Train Runs 3 thé Uutted Siaaee 


Source: Railroad Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1950 timetables 


on 
Union Pacific. ... 


Milwaukee........ 
Tilinois Central. .... 


Chicago & N.W:... 
Union Pacific. 


.|City of Denver. 


Panama Limited- 
City of Miami... . 

Commuter-City of 
Milwaukee....... Kenosha. 


Train From * To 
DIESEL TRACTION (75 m.p.h. and over) 
Ewin Zephyrs (2 dry? Dubuque... .}Prairie du eS ee a 
Twin Zephyrs O.. La, Crosse. ........ Prairie du Chien.. 
City of New Orleans. Kankakee.......- Rantoul. ...25.0.. 3 
Twin Zephyrs (2)... .|North La Crosse. ..| Winona Junction 
Twin Zephyrs (2).. “lenaree du Chien...|/La Crosse........ 
Mo Hiawatha. .|Sparta......:.... Paortagesa- ee. 6 
../Empire Builder... ... Bast Depigue. . | La Crosse... ....- 
.|Cities of Los eles- 
_ Portland-San Eran.|Grand Island... . . North Platte 
Afternoon Hiawatha.|New Lisbon...... ortage «= 2% 2 


..|City of Miami. Effingh: mtrala.. 5.5... 
. ./Denver Zephyr. . ..) |GAlSDUE ©. 0 i-ah/5,- AUPOPA. 2.4 oes 
.|Twin Cities 400... -. Evanston Pats eo 
Denver Zephyr...... Chicago..........|Galesburg........ 
“Baby” Ran a eh ales Galva. 5.scase aie 
City of Ne rleans- 
City of Miami. ...|/Mattoon........./Effingham........ 
Burlington......... Nebraska Zephyr....|Aurora...........}/Kewanee......... 
Florida East Coast..|City of Miami...... tusville........: oto tanekladae - 
Union Pacific...... ‘ity of Denver.....- Grand Island. .... Se rl Sip eiercats 
Chicago & N.W....|Chicago Express.....|Missouri Valley . THROWS 2 oon) sis 2 
Burlington......... Twin Zephyrs (2)....|Prairie du Chien... ast Dubuque... . 
Milwaukee........ Afternoon Hiawatha. |La Crosse. ....... ‘|New Lisbon.....- 
Burlington........./Twin Zephyrs (2)....|Savanna......... East Dubuque. . .. 
b Olympian Hiawatha. . POrtages\-t- vale ae La Crosse... 5... 
Afternoon Hiawatha, |Portage.......... Watertown. ...... 
El Capitan..,...... paNE i eek ee Dodge City. ...... 
Green Diamond..... pe mea PUNE TSN ce a 
Peoria Rocket....... Joliet. .... Morris. ...... 
Daylight-Panama Ltd|W be Re Kankakee. s 
..|Empire Builder... .. La Crosse. .|East Dubuque. J 
..|Panama Limited. Kankakee. .|Champaign....... 
‘|Cities of Los Angeles- 
Portland-San-Fran.|/Cheyenne. . . .|Sydney.. 
Afternoon Zephyr... {|Aurora.... Oregon 
Denver Zephyr...... Aurora... . .|Galesburg . 
Green Diamond..... Gilman su os a Seen City. 
Seaboard ‘Air Line. .|Silver Star......:... Baldwins 2).40..0 Waldo. 
STEAM TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 
New York Central. .|Forest City.:....... Gary: oy. Healer en La Porte... . J 3.0.4 
New York Central..|Mohawk....,.....- Little Falls....... Fo ACA Fe ea ee 
New York Central. .|Chicagoan.......... Englewood. ......|South Bend....... 


New York Central. . 
New York Central. . 
New York Central. . 
Union oi aa Stale, 5 
Milwauk 50 
New York, Central. | 


Union Pacific...... 
New York Central. . 
New York Central 
New York Central 
New York Central. . 


New york Central... 


: Chicagoan Ar cy ; 

jC Ape re Mercury. . ‘ 
Chicagoan... <4. Syracuge. 
Grusaer-wall Street.| Jenkintown. 
Crusadercis. che css West Trenton. 


Fifth Avenue Special, ra 
Interstate Express. . 


.|Gar 
QPOGUOIS |S osc atte Westileld a ete or: Erie 


Los Angeles Limited. |Sid 
Milwaukee Express. . 
Cleveland-St. 


Mail-Chicagoan . 


) 
Fifth Avenue Special 
PIVEALINY, cp tpye tins Ashtabula........ 


.| Union City 


North Platte 
Milwaukee. . 


Kearney . 


ELECTRIC TRACTION (67 m.p.h. and oyer) 


Pennsylvania...... Northern Express, .../Parksburg.. .|Laneaster.....2... 
Pennsylvania...... KOnerAlo .. com aan Newark... tc-cults FETenUOnN yn eee 
Pennsylvyania...... Congressional....... North Philadelphia Newark MOR Mane: 
aoe COND Congressional....... ING Wankott eure. North Philadelphia 
Chicago SS & SB...|South Bend Limited. Mighigain City 
Boni oc New Carlisle. ..... 
Pennsylvania...... Philadelphia Express. poe Ba san eene FrincetomJunction. 
Pennsylvania. ..| Representative. ..... Wilmington....... Aberdeen....-.... 
Pennsylvania. WIA: Pratng oi eeleteisas Wilmington....... Baltimore 
Pennsylvania. .. shigethy eeguicrs to 
pbersrani 2 ore Ret Ss SG paliun eres: ad Os oy paceeon behitisters 
e! @....../Spea 4 capivte iver ete Seis avre de Grace... mington....... 
Pennsylvania. ..—..|New York-Washing- 
ton Express....... Wilmington. shPerryville: > er ti 
Pennsylvania......|/Broadway Limited...|Newark...... .|No. Phiedeiphia : 
Pennsylvania. .....|N. & W.-So. Ry. Exp, New Brunswic¢ »|Blizabeth 
Pennsylvania....../3 trains............ Paoli, » oes. . |Lancaster . 
Pennsylvania... . ‘Abad ins Express (2) |/Trenton. .|Newark... 
Pennsylvania.....|6 trains,........... Wilmington . Baltimore. 
Pennsylvania. ..... Sauehoraan No, 190../Baltimore........ aiming ean. 
Pennsylvania. .....|Judiciary,..........|New Brunswick . ark: sy 
Pennsylvania. ...../5 trains... 2.2... 22. North Philadelphia Noe terete 
Pennsylvania, ..... ATUNStON wy arise eek Newark, Del...... ‘Baltimore........ 
Pennsylvania. ..... TO trains. ose Baltimore...:.... Wilmington....... 
Pennsylvania...... 6 trains. ..w.......|Wilmington....... Baltimore........ 
Pennsylvania...... 5 trains... 2. wel elahante Peds - A pope ae ae 
Pennsylvania. ..... OUTING <order CORTON: . oy crane Newark.......... 
Pennsylvania,..... Broadway Limited. . Ne orth Phliadelphia Nowane St Aa ee, 
Pennsylvania...... PActRaADB Sse ca cace 2) Sa ea Trenton 
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United States—Railway Statistics 649 


American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


oco- | Freight] Pass. 
Year age | Miles |mo’es| Cars |Carsin} Passengers Freight © 
Owned) Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Garried 


, 1 56,484 
46,253/1, 38,633] 897,384,000/2,961,789,000/1,439,000/3,900,928,000 
45,511/1,768,400| 38,697; 794,824,000 4, ote 000) 1,378,000)/4,213,530,00C 
,000}1,371,000/4,399,296,000 


,345,000|4,820,747,000 
556,741,000|2,425,123,000/1,209,00014,468, 545,000 


Riilway oe and Freight Data 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission z 
Miles |Rev.) Ave. | Frt.) Miles Miles Casualties 


Passenger Freight Traveled er |\Jo’r. | Rey.| Traveled | Traveled 
Year Revenue Revenue by as. f jaton| by Pass. .|by Freight 
o Passenger Mile| Pas. |Mile rains Trains |Kiil'd| Inj. 
Dol Dolla Thousands Se Miles | Cts. Miles Miles No. No, 
1935.. 358 .423,361|2.831.139,271| 18,509,497] 1.94| 41.31] 1.90/385, 874, 136|403, B51. 169] 5,107} 28,080 
1 417,716,429|3,297,059,339| 22,712,941 ied 50.02) 0.98/395, 427,242 461,026,269 4,362| 28,119 
1940. : 2] 4173955,185|3584/201,061| 23/815,598| 1.75| 52.22) 0.95|395,41 att 491,126,907] 4,612). 29,590 
1941.. | 515,851,237|4,509;760,088| 29, 50) 1.75] 60.18] 0.94|/404,435,236|577,144:176 5,086] 37,811 
1942. . -|1,030,485,574|6.026,415,903| 53/747,029| 1.92] 79.93] 0.94/431 “O00, $09 676,246,978 5,2: 48,1 
1943. . ||1,655,814,000/6,865,754,000| 87,924,994| 1.88] 99.05] 0.94|466,749,000|710,497,000| 4,942 60,317 
1944. . ./1,793,322,000/7,087,033,000 95,622,501| 1.88|104.46| 0.96 pe 457,000] 708,241,000] 4,781] 61,227 
1945. . .|1°719,316,000/6,617,213,000] 91,826,353] 1.87/102,33] 0.97|484,444 000/661,341,000| 4.691 61,481 
1946 1,261,416,000}5,866,351,000 64,753,699] 1.95| 81:47] 0.99 ris 135,000|599;165,000| 4,362) 52/00 
1947 965,005,000/7,140,881,000] 45,972,245] 2.10) 65.07) 1.09/417,500, 7000 625, 104; 000) 4,165} 48,797 
1948...} 965,630,000 8/090, 194/000] 41,224,319] 2.34] 63.86] 1.26/409,371,000 593, 448'000| 3.768 43,091 
1949. ./| 862,139,000'7,151,237,000| 35,133,300! 2.45' 63.11! 1.35!382, '213,000'506, 407,000' 3,307] 32,111 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Total Net Railway Ra He 
Year Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Exp. 
Revenues Expenses Accruals mcome Income | Declared |Oper, ao 
Dol Doll: Pet. 
TOISG gen ss 18 3,499, 125, 784 2, 630. 177.160 240, 789. 909 505. rivi £828 52, 177,610 202 56, 71628 75.11 
4,050,047,246|2, 959,437,971| 361,616,822) 595,960,535] 141, 134,243|179,412,196 73.07 
4'354,712,093 3/131,597,647 "953,404| 690,553,986/243,147,559|216,521,597 71.91 
5,413,971,950|3,709,921,234| 555,969,598/1,009,591,849 | 557,672,057 |239,437,696 5! 
»D47,826, 101|4,653,704,515)1,211,775,009|1,499,364, oe 992,843, 140}254,088,202 61.66 
9,138,419,000) 5,714,804, 1 "940,000|1;370,568, 4 919, 62.54 


9 6: f 
peee *954,000|7,115,391,000] 835,434,000] 858,864,000|502,250,000 Sopcenes 79.17 
. .|7,709,171,000| 6,422, dod ‘000 506. 480,000} 624,868,000/334,966,000/283,171,000 83.31 
".|8/784/214;000]6,869,806,000| 949,273,000] 790, '534,000/537,405,000|280, 307. 000 78.21 
|9:784;332,000|7,552,630,000|1,043,036,000) 1,014, 815,000|767,949,000/335,313,000 77.19 
8/680,791,00016,968,296,000 '845,089,000| '693,957,0001496, 103,0001306,995,000 80.27 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Investment figures, first_column, represent book values) 


Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr. | In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Favipment Outstand. Outstand. Oucsrane. Outstand. a Diridens 8 


ty) 004, 0! 10 6 0 
074,000) 7,733,000,000) 1, 7980,000,000| 10,832,000,000|20,545,000,000] 15, Ree notone 5,221,681, 
i947 37686, 103" 000 7345 539,000,000/2,003,;000,000} 10,631,000,000|20, 173, 000; 000}15,301,000,000/5, 184,182,000 
1948] 28,664, 759,000|7,543,000,000}2, 016,000,000] 10;743;000,000/20;302;000;000] 15,467,000,000|6,446, 317,000 
1949129,519'832,000'7,519,000, '000!2;012/000,000!10,896,000,000|20,427, '000,000115,609,000,00015,924/295,000 
Rec Dh Pe i a Da ac el cS SONS SSS A SL ES ASSES A SS Sas 


Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 


Railways of Class I in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


1940 * 1944 * 1949 * 
ing revenues......-+.-.-+-. (54, 296,600,653)|100.0/$9,436,789,811/100.0/$8,580,142,406/100.0 
Roti operaues sexcnuee Was oly Wd taake opa/s 1855, 718, 766| 43.2 3/65 5 81°58 9] 38.7 4'191,954.909 48,9 
Fuei and power, locomotives..........-.- 112) ,915| 6.1 561,416,468} 6.0 §72,713,637| _6.7 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. . 763° ‘502, 544] 16.3] 1,399,512,216] 14.8) 1;461,734,165 17.0 
nape ae Pecrioe, ie Bens ee qe} 540461982] B72 ret bas Bar| BA 
es ce Seema eet : 396,394'774| 9.2] 1,846/043,134| 19.6] 832'538,165| 9.7 
Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals. 128, 655, 192} 3.0 |__ 202, 356, 853 | 2.4 169, 297, 572 2.0 
peed el aie .. |$3,614,467,175} 84.1/$8, $8,330, 462,663 "gs, 3|$7,893,655,026 92.0 0 
Been cane y Gabianiad iitome A "682, 133, '478| 15.9| 1,106, 32", 1y48| 1117 686, "487, 380| . 8.0 


_ *Distribution expressed in cents per dollar of gross revenue. 


ee. 


hile the fol the 
my countries, ag figures are not strictly comparable by reason of: (a) 
{although progressive figures within the present 9 
in practice as to inclusion of light railways, secondary 
Opening 
on first | Mile 
steam 1950 
line 
Europe: 
at 1947 26 
RUMORS Pe ke cs 1838 4,450 
Beletums. 1835 3,209 
UE Pei has 
, Czechoslovakiag.......... 5 
en as 1847 2263 
Peat: 1862 3,533 
France§.. 1832 40,348. 
Germany‘ 1835 36,256 
Great Britain ee ee ; 
Hollaats PN ASs & 1839 2,114 
BROUBADY S25 Sai ali tie-e4rs.e 1846 4,773 
Treland (Northern)........ 1842 754 
Treland (Eire). .........0. 834 2,463 
Realy $e. Br toee Hoty 1839 11,383 
coe (eae A as 6,926 
(eat BE ae aaa ta 
i 1863 
1859 
854 
P al, isso 2 
Roumenios. an 1869 ai 
Russia (total U.S.S.R.) *_.. 1837 ; 
CID ORS Rae ar 1848 10,563 
Og Scans oo acest aa 1856 10,518 
witeerland. oo... Sf. 1844 3,345 
Turkey in Europe.....)_.. 18. 210 
OAC RS, 2 Ogee Pane 262,198 
America (North): 
SE SREY 18. 42,3. 
United States}. 1830 227,244 
Newloundland* 188 7 
POEM RW IS os 270,329 
America (Central & South) 
arent Ms Gicis sy eine es 1857 26,710 
OUEST RS aa a 1889 1,608 
oO. Ba ai 1851 21,251 
Chile. . 1851 726 
MEOMBIB Ye Ls. ks 1871 2,106 
Eeuador. . . 1871 687 
Guatemala. ... 1880 537 
Guiana feces 1848 78 
Guiana (Dutch) . x 107 


us pee figures include the whole of the U.S.S.R. in both Europe and Asia, including Siberia and Russian 
estan. : 


Development of W: orld’s Railway 


Total eee Kueose ¢ 85,207 
Asia: 
Bormsa.. 5h. pte ee a 1877 1,777 
Ceylon. , 6.255. babes ce nee é 1865 913 
China (excel. Manchuria)... 1883 12,960 
‘OTrmMosa......... ‘Stn Foams! See 2,440 
India and Pakistan........ 1853 823 
Japand$ 5.0. bye ee 1872 - 12,572 
Malay Peninsula$......... aise 1,06: 
Manchurian 08.0 cue. circ 1894 5,243 
Isss_ | d'e7o 
#55 7,478 
91,872 
1891 2,201 
1855 6,612 
Queensland. . 1865 6,637 
South Australia 1856 2,547 
Tasmania. .. 1871 642 
Victoria Wee. >.< 1854 4,748 
Western Australia. ... 1871 +658 
New Zealand...........2, 1863 3,528 
Other railways............ wae 426 
~SBotals,.$ien..6 ots Warsete 31,999 
Africa: 
Algeria. ........ Ae 2,786 
Belgian Colonies 1898 2,976 
French Colonies 1881 3,941 
British Possessions Bees 8,631 
YG. ann ane 3,440 
orocco........ Se ,080 
Portuguese Possessions hy ,003 
Sudan. oe cto eee 1900 2,013 
Tunis: <2 eee 1876 1,273 
Union of South Africa 1860 13,931 
Totali.c cs... dane Ogee ss 42,074 
Grand total......... 783,679 


** Taken over m. the Canadian National Railways on March 31, 1949, 
a, 


t Includes Alas 
% Includes Korea and Karafuto. ° 
§ In view of political and territorial changes, 


and wartime destruction 


it is not possible fe include 


complete comparative figures more up to date than for 1937 in respect to the countries indicated. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway 

Hxpress service in the United States began op- 
erating on March 4, 1839, and is a recognized 
medium of expedited shipping on the passenger 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency into a nationwide system, with 
23,000 offices and 48,403 men and women employed. 
Service is from point to point, in most cases pro- 
viding pick-up at point of origin and delivery at 
shown in the fol- 


destination. Traffic carried is 
lowing table: 


2 ae een 87,206, 
0, 15,964 motor vehicles including 

i ks, one of the largest 
fleets under commercial Management, are used to 
maintain collection and delivery of express ship- 
ments. For the month of April, 1950, these trucks 
totaled 6,596,336 miles. The Express Agency oper- 
ates on a total mileage of 310,900, which includes 
192,244 on railroad lines. 


Express Agency 


Air Express service was startea on @ commercial 
basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company con- 
tracted with the existin airlines to carry express 
on regularly scheduled flights, 


More than 4,000 shipments were handled during 
the first four months while in the first full year 
of operation, 117,000 shipments were flown. 


ross Aver. 

Number of Air weight wéht. per 
Year shipments (Ibs.) shipment 
1941 »306,629 11,240,204 8.602’ 
1942 1,405,320 21,713,150 15.451 
1943 1,543,729 30,715,912 19.897 
1944 1,773,823 34,276,834 19.324 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.693 
1946 ,180,996 53,795,582 16.912 
1947 758,77: 67,066,311 17.843 
1948 4,043,215 74,197,432 18.351 
1949 3,600,292 71,240,777 19.787 
1950 4,230,897 99,288,490 23.467 


Air Express is carried on the Passenger and cargo 

flights of the scheduled airlines of U. and 
96,425 miles of airways reaching 

‘aii, ba, Mexico. 

coordination with rail express service all communi- 

ties on and off the airline routes have air express 


Through ¢lose - 


x 
. 
= 
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Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1950 
aes Source: Bureau of Public Roads 


Registered : Motor fuel con 
automo- | Tax per | Motor fuel act 
States : biles, buses} gallon tax collec- 7 ‘ Non- ; 
& trucks |Dec.31,1950 tions Highway | highway Total* \ 
; - 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Number Cents Dollars Gallons Gallons , ; 
Alabama’ 685,812 6 34,206 626,142 48,443 o 2585 
5 11,879 221,925 22/562 244,48 ; 
6.5 23,916 351,190 29,052 380,242 ~ 4 
4.5 155,31 |, 202,276 275,140 3,477,416 . 
6 25,760 363,2' 84,367 447, 
4 64 487,547 26,833 514,380 " 
7 54501 719'68 145378 
: A : 864,958 } 
7 53,721 706,796 67,83. ; 
6 12,060 175,434 29,152 
3 69,536 ,044,122 ; 2,329,02. 
4 46,580 1,080,865 135,388 1,216;25 J 
4 37,351 739,862 215,310 i 
5 35,164 549,017 183,803 732,820 
od 7 38,296 544,938 21,756 566, | 
" 9 47,227 499,815 30,472 530,287 
a 6 13, 215,441 11,699 ,140 ; 
oe 5 26,597 494,777 34,578 529,355 
“ 3 29,360 938,785 43,817 982,602 
4 3 52,660 1,671,700 265,004 1,936,704 
3 5 44, 725,126 189,941 06 
7 ys 27,294 405,952 24,739 430,691 
a 2 22,833 1,073,220 103,519 1,176,739 
Z 6 13,576 6,755 52,994 229,749 
, 5 ; 1;3: 59,296 450,681 
7 4.5 3,507 72,861 7,767 80, 
é 4 5,232 8,6 3,227 131,827 
4 3 38,465 1,212,368= 80,102 1,292,470 
7 15,851 ,753 ,740 31,493 
4 101,094 2,478,597 192,227 2,670,824 
; 7 6 920 67,400 938 
= 4 10,488 134,913 125,949 260,862 
4 85,651 2,060,822 140,606 2,201,428 
6.5 38,803 65,236 131,089 ‘ 
6 31,278 468,395 57,550 525,945 
5 108,477 2,113,360 99,329 2,212,689 
4 ,69 218 1,770 160, 
5 7 29,286 425,392 32,760 458,152 
4 11,068 191,393 87,932 279,325. 
7 47,489 637,698 47,784 685,482 : 
4 111,911 2,356,756 387,648 2,744,404 : 
4 "222 15,842 ,064 
5 4,829 93,370 3,897 97,267 
6 48,293 758,497 51,093 809,590 ; 
6.5 42,384 618,953 59,099 678,052 4 
5 18,398 60,497 8,662 369,159 
mo i 4 37,864 829,091 144,375 973,466 3 
Wyoming. .i.5 )o5b won 127,007 4 5,272 121,673 12,952 134/625 
Mists Of Cole 2 550 dese 194,958 4 7,755 196,276 2,177 198,453 Ps 
* ai 3) 224) pe ers ecie 49,143,275 4.65 1,807,825 | 35,652,940 4,177,666 | 39,830,606 


*Losses allowed for evaporation, handlings, etc., not included in total 449,001 gallons. 
Registrations include—Automobiles including taxicabs, 40,315,715; buses, 223,652; trucks and truck 


tractors, 8,604,448; total for private and commercial vehicles, 48,548,568; publicly owned, 594,707. ij 
Trailers and semitrailers, 2,427,990 and motorcycles, 453,874 are not included in the registrations column, r 
Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 39,032,897, 7 


public use, 797,709. 
U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
World World 


5 World 
Jan.1 U.S. total Jan. 1 U.S. total Jan. 1 U.S. total* 

1941.,,....|32,557,954145,376,891 || 1946,....... 34,373,002|....-.-+- 
7111942 ....... 30,002,606/......... Cy BAEC ,883,265].....5255 
TGSSir. sit 2 30,041.292/43.078.630||1943..... . -|30,499,608]......... 1948) 6 08 41,151,326/58,323,000 
1939......../29,942,316|43,819,929||1944....... 30,479,306]......... | 1949 oe a0 44,670,588| 62,464,000 
1940.-. os oes 31,104,118145,422,411]|1945....... 31,035,420]... 202... LOB acteel ae 149,143,275]... ...0.6 

*Hstimate, from overseas edition of “‘The American Automobile’. 

; Motor Fuel Supply and Demand if 

: ‘Source: American Petroleum Institute (Figures in 42 gallon barrels) | 

SS a a ES, ee a a nay <n POSSE eR = % 

Supply Demand | Supply Demand 3 

duc-| Dail Domes- Year | Produc-| Daily Domes- it 

ete sy eerude tic Export tion* average tic Export i 

1,000 (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) { (1,000) (1,000) 

MODS Fc ctaer 99.801 711,200] 232,745] 31,684 || 1944... 722,718) 1,974,600] 632,482} 100,537 
SEO ee se 432,241|1,184,200| 397,609] 65,575 |/1945... 774,460| 2,121,800] (696,333 88,059 
V985intee > 842|1,254,400| 434,810 0, 1946 748,411; 2,050,400] 735,417 45,334 
C4052 2524 597,375|1,632,200} 589,490) 25,377 || 1947. 814,841} 2,232,400) 795,015 47,449 
RGA Ler iayte ec 671,110/1,838,700} 667,505 27,083 || 1948. 95,986} 2,448,000 871,270 37,302 
Beh Sci 586/971)1,608,100) 589,110} 35,097 || 1949 939,051] 2,572,700] 912,960 39,474 
TOAS ORS, <3 592.425| 1,623,100] 568,238} 51,577 || 1950 998,093] 27734'500| 9941412] 24/585 


* of finished gasoline at refineries. : : ; 
Fea eso n vaducts caspiine: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils); Distillate and 


residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes, Liquefied gases; other finished 


; ts and unfinished oils. : ie 
DEE Ne ee nied crite petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol;- Liquefied 


jeum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making. lubricants; Crankcase drain- 
fags and other used oils consumed for re-refining .or reclaiming. : : 


Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


SSu, 
Cue 


SeeRS 


(Cities in the West 


Gd. Canyon, 
Ariz. 


. KansasCity,Mo, 


fan N Db... 893| 723| 884|1333| 827| 454/1510|1699| 643\1579| S63 
Bolse, Taino. .....'1;]1038| |. 861], 79711766 |1686) s60)1489}i407| 771) 878 dea7lizeo 
5) MERMOR AE wars pe 2 p 

Sh Og ee 797|1066 981| 921) 104|1028 866] 681 


Chicago, Ill.. 
Daas, ‘Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. . 
Bl Paso, Texas....... 
Grand Canyon, Ariz... 


Helena, Mont........ 57. 681]1596|1619} 785}1122|1526 

Houston, Texas....... 1932)2247|1167/1107| 242|106: 

Kansas City, Mo...... 863/1505/1750} 692! 500}. 540) 645) 642/1094|1336]1331 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 9} 898/1657/1211/2219)1446 |1268|2176| 814 
Memphis, Tenn...... 2080)/2274/1190) 553] 478 


Mexico City, Mexico, . 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr... 
Portland, Ore 


St. Louis, Mo........ 

San Antonio, Texas... 

San Francisco, Calif... /1736 

Santa Fe, N. M......|1237]1322]1594] 514/1369 

Seattle, Wash......... 7 

Spokane, Wash....... 
ancouver, B. C...... 

Winnipeg, Man,....., 

Yellowstone Nat’! Pk.. 


Parking Meters in United States Cities 
Source: Deane Dana, The Dual Parking Meter Company (Data are as of Jan. 1, 1951) 


SO Ate Metered cities = 
roup rd Increas i 
: (1940 census) 12/31/49 12/31/50 1950 s Bg gi ec 


Over 500,000 


Bow, 000;t0 500,000... 0. . eee ce eases i 
1005500) 60'°250,000. 0... slate ce ee 2 
MODOC OOOO co. og wo cll sok oe Witte 3 
25,000 to POEMS oi ‘2 in: lialle cag en ee omer eee 9 
SOOO TO tz OOOO aie Ok. uk ase else ls eerste 28 
POO BOM OO We cts way Nae eles 75 
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Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Licensed Operators 653 


-Automobile Touring 


Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Autos vobile Association 


0 ie lal é : 
@ q ‘ “i 2 > a 
slaleiclelsis |. (818 ees 
: g = & ci) . e o~] # 
a 8 2/2) 5-)2/S8) 5/2] ¢ g§ | 2 | % | Cities in the East 
eloletei@ieiaie}e42 cae: 
S411 1 Fb eae e 18 gle|z 
Beane leele) 2 leet Rell eel o e/|e |e 
769| 60| 828| 228] 147| 465| 230| 468] 247| 393 382] 365] 220] . Albany, N.Y 
707| 334] 749] 496| 121| 273] 62| 357| 452] 671 570| 172| 451] Atiantle City. N. J. 
572| 401] 614| 573] 191| 230} 95] 231| 519) 738 39| 518] Baltimore, Md. 
947| 219| 989| 353| 221] 618] 314| 590| 107] 387 573| 449] 163| Boston, Mass. 
495| 328} 544] 387| 377| 606] 369| 222] 522] 552 109] 376| 493) Buffalo, N. ¥. 
881| 94] 930| 93] 301| 721] 384| 628] 203] 258 479] 519] 107| Burlington, Vt. 
308| 765| 268| $45] 597| 405] 518| 228] 939/1010 383| 921] Gharleston, W. Va. 
186| 868] 300| 865] 831| 889] 757| 457|1055|1030 511] 698/1019) | Chicago, Hi, 
108| 778| 107| 822| 660] 605/586] 291] 957| 98 497 ‘Cincinnati, Ohio 
300| 529| 357) 574] 508] 559| 427] 130) 708| 739 296| 364| 680| \ Cleveland, Ohio 
175| 669] 217| 714| 555| 584) 481] 186] 848) 879 436| 395] 820] Columbus, Ohio 
980] 596) 363| 593| 631) 728] 596] 301] 775| 758 239| 532] 747| Detroit, Mich. 
164|1009| 125/1045| 897| 798) $23] 528/1188/1210 691| 737|1160| Evansville, Ind. 
522| 376] 568| 545] 211) 269] 118} 177| 523] 710 78| 532| Gettysburg, Pa. 
495] 413| 638) 985) 236/ 261] 144) 162/959 415] 67| 569] Hagerstown, Md 
557| 340] 596| 509| 173] 303! 100] 196] 501| 674 395| 114] 496| Harrisburg, Pa. 
837| 114| 873| 730| 713| 656] 361/1016|1038 519) 566| 993] Indianapolis, Ind. 
837 887| 174] 209] 540| 303|.538] 265| 339 40| 438} 201| ~ Lake George, N. ¥. 
114| 887 956| 769| 673| 695] 391/1096|1121 02 603/1043] Louisville, Ky. 
873] 174] 956 381| 699| 475| 609| 282] 165 810| 186) Montreal Que. 
730| 209| 769] 381 329| 93] 371| 328] 546 228| 327|. New York, N 
713| 540] 673| 699] 329 234| 427| 725| 864 5| 191] 656] Norfolk 
656] 303| 695] 475| 93] 234 295] 421] 623 135| 430| Philadelphia, Pa. 
361| 538| 391| 609] 371| 427] 295 697| 774 236| 694| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1016| 265/1096| 282] 328] 725| 421| 697 280 556| 96|- “Portland, Me. 
1038] 339/1121| 165| 546] 864| 623| 774| 280 775| 242| Quebec, Que. 
626| 546| 586| 718] 336] 94] 241| 344| 664| 864 105| 663] Richmohd, Va. 
246|1083| 265|1119| 976] 938] 902| 602/1262|1248 765|\$16/1239| St. Louis, Mo. 
216| 641| 306] 650| 620] 671} 539] 244| 820] 815 289] 480| 792] ‘Toledo, Ohio 
519| 440] 602| 354] 486} 715) 478] 331) 624| 519 488] 586| Toronto, Ont. 
566| 438] 603| 610] 228] 191) 135| 236] 556| 775 560| Washington, D. C. 
993| 201|1043| 186] 327| 656|.430| 694] 96] 242 586| 560 White Mts., N. H. 
: : Ty 
ee Stl. 3 cs 
» a a <I . ° qn oa 
epee e | oer Pe’ tg Cy 20, 
0 ea ce Q oa 
sola |uel ge |e) 4 |a@al Bb | eye 30 @&| Citiés in the West 
ae| 2/98) 214} .¢ |e! 3 | <a] * ae ae 
S/Eib | e188 (2°) s/s | 3 a |e des 
Slee ha | ela jaca | aw > DZ, 
734| 449|1820| 658|1382|1502| 970|1129|1608|1736 1418} 44813613] Bismarck, N.D. 
1493|1532|2237|1397| 465| 424| 378|1758|1884| 654 646 '1440| Boise, Idaho 
1685) 1322/2505|1545| 859|1390| 921/2016|2181|1571 79 575] Calgary, Alta 
1003 874|1425| 494|1275|1007| 475) 945/1101|1241 1423 .498| Cheyenne, Wyo 
88] 417| 998] 487|2262|2001|1469| 294/1243|2235 2348) 943|8465| Chicago, T 
1057|1028| 504) 705|2164|1885/1353| 674| 275/1850 2364|1410|1419| Dallas, Texas 
1061| 923/1321| 556/1338|1064| 514] 889] 864/1298 1527/1252! 602 Denver, Colo. 
467| 162|1405| 521|1836|1972|1440| 683/1457|2206 1872| 430/1061|°- Duluth’ Minn. 
1611|1960|1124| 1202/1885 1294|1027|1228] 566|1252 2097|1907|1345), Tl Paso, Texas 
1869|1677|1608|1373|1249| 659| 391/1589|1202| 897 1461/1809] 748] Grand Canyon, Ari. 
1505/1159/2123|1146| 714| 912| 502/1677|1782|1146 750|1116| 183] Helena, Mont. 
1196|1274| 367| 917|2410|2009|1595| 813} 205|2009 2615|1656|1665| . Houston, Texas 
563| 462] 892| 205|1983|1709|1177| 253] 795|1943 2073| 910/1148| “Kansas City, Mo. 
2214|2210|1938|1718|1026| 480] 736|1925/1380| 430 1360|2154|1093) Los Angeles,’ Calif. 
631| 886] 406] 683|2558/2228/1696| 307| 732|218 2685|1385|1708| ; Memphis, Tenn. 
2957|2228|1497|1905|3262|2671|2321|/1862| 896|2629 3457 (2610/2524 . Mexico City, Mex 
346|1087| 496|2219|2010|1478| 383|1332/2244 2255| 845|1416| | Milwaukee, 
46 1340] 367|1873|1818|1286| 579|1263/2050 1908] 479|1099| * Minneapolis, Minn, 
1087|1340 1097]2668|2389|1857| 713| 572|2342 2868]1802|1923| *New Orleans, La, 
96| 367|1097 1775|1514| 982| 458] 980|1748 1896| 705| 963) “Omaha, Neb. 
2219|1873|2668|1775 576| 858|2236|2362| 712 334|1820| 918], ‘Portland, Ore. 
2010|1818|2389|1514| 576 32|1962|1928| 234 1113/1966] 761) ‘Reno, Nev 
1478|1286|1857| 982| 858| 532 1430|1396| 766 1070|1418| 357| Salt Lake C,, Utah 
383| 579| 713)6458|2236| 1962/1430 949|2196 2427|1078|1401| St. Louis, Mo 
1332|1263| 572] 980|2362|1928|1396| 949 178 2570|1685|1466|. San Antonio, ‘Texas 
2244|2050|2342|1748| 712| 234] 766/219 1046|2200|1004| © San Francisco, Calit. 
1419|1342|1165| 966|1800/1104| 875|1109| 841|1207 1945|1671|1012| Santa Fe, 
2139]1793|2784|1780| 189] 970) 883|2311|2427| 903|1829 141|1740| 785| Seattle, Wash. 
1830|1484|2443|1471| 389/1050] 824|2002|2328|1101/1520] 281 425/1431| 508| . Spokane, Wash, 
2255|1909/2868|1806) 334/1115/1070)2427 2570|1046|1945| 141] 425 1736| 933] ° Vancouver, B. C. 
$45! 479/1802| 705|/1820|1966|1418|1078|1685|2200]1671|1740|1431|1746 1061] Winmipeg, Man. 
4416|1092|1923! 963! 918! 761! 35711401]1466!1004/1012| 785) 508] 93311061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk, 


59,300,000 Drivers in United States 


Source: Estimated by Automobile Manufacturers Association from U. S. Public Roads Administration 


(Data on eres) licenses issued in 1950.) 


Number umber Number Number 
Alabam®,....+ 860,025|Kansas....... 1,206,847|New Hamp.... _ 206,398 1,031,665 
Arizona....- ..  308,319|/Kentucky..... 842,214) New Jersey..... 1,788,578 2,687,349, 
Arkansas....<+ 585,314) Louisiana... .. 729,326} New Mexico. .~ 58,397 284,57] 
(California. .... 5,083,333|Maine.......- 325,988| New York 140,063 
‘Colorado...... 70,882|Maryland..... 56,863| N. Carolina 1,044,782 
Connecticut... 794,554 Massachusetts. 1,596,999] N. Dakota 1,138,851 
Delaware..... 139 Michigan ‘414|Ohioi. . . . 644,417 
Plorida....... Oklahom: 1,758,013 
Georgia.w....- Oregon 197,118 
Retalio:aeie. Pennsylvania.. 3,509,556 303,370 
Illinois. ....+- Rhode Island. . 295,476 
Indiana......- S. Garolina.... 68,587 - : 

S. Dakota..... 312,389/U. S. total. . 59,322,278 
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Cities in the South | ¢ | | = 3 Eliz ae 
| I ro 
' is q = = 3 a € 
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Asheville’ N. C....... 209| 358] 289|) 436| 112 389 , 
Atlant G age Srsigha sed 209 161) 309} 237 561| 273) 482 
han tt] 358 719| 434| 566 
109 
58 
i 3 
eS ea 791; 681 648) 660 
we Nashville, Tenn: ). |. ! 306| 258} 214) 01) 479 
i New Orleans, La...... 733| 527) 362| 776| 749 
2 Richmond, Va... 2... 389| 561) 719} ;402| 371 
. aVvann: iGa ea is tain 300|: 273) 434) 109! 151 
; Tampa, Fla.,........ 621| 482) 566 6 
Washington. per te 483] 655| 796/°533) 479 
W. Palm Beach, Fla,..| 724| 614| 7924 551} 593 
SAE RS Nd SE 
. \ MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
Py 
: re NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Mil Miles jles Miles || Miles Miles 
New Work, N.Y....... 3,173 653 Van Wert, Ohio. 2,520 || 1,675 Shad Platte 25.24 on 1,498 
11 ‘Newark, "N.J...0....: " 688 Fort Wayne, Ind 1,750 B Spring... Neb; =. 1,423 
18 Plizal es Ue 5 756 Plymouth....... i '300 Sidne: co ee Pe K: 
62 Trenton, N..J.....:... 3/111 798 Valparaiso, Ind 5 IS Cheyenne, Wyo...... 1,272 
94 Philadelphia. Pe ss -08l 3,079 822 Dyer, Ind........... 2,351 ||-1,953 Laramie... ......5.: 1,220 
159° Eancaster............. 3,01 828 Chicago, Heights, Ill. 2345 Rawlings... .).0..5 1,100 
EN CS) SiS aes See Joliet 2/32 ; Roek Springs........ 989 
212 Gettysburg Ree eles stearate 2 2,300 Green eget che Meare 974 
258 pee geanelsburg N 9 Evanston, Wyo...... 874 
298 Bedford......... o> 28} «i 50 Salt Lake City, Utah, 789 
360 Greensburg. . 2,801 as Wells, Nev 5 
392 Pittsburgh, Pa. NROS. ete 
427 Chester, W. Va. ‘ Winnemucca 
428 B. Liverpool, oO: Serf i 9 Wadsworth 
440, Lisbon.,.......\. RATS di . -2,09' Renoyere... ae 
81 Cantons... ,... 5.56.2 Truckee, Calif 
488 Massillon.,........... AUDUEAS Js 2s ese Se 
DE NVOORVED sf... ps wuss ‘ Sacramento 
543 Mansfield............ 1,360 Council Bluffs, Iowa..1,813 ; Vallejo sos). eeee ale 
MOSSBUCYIUS, .. 5.2.6... 2 4 2,605 || 1,365 Omaha, Nebr........ 4 3,177. Oakland’ --. ae. conta 2” dene 
585 a a Sandusky. . 1, »453 Columbus........... 1,720 || 3,173 San Francisco, Calif. . 0 
G40 Delphos... i.e. 2 5000 ISGCRINOY.5. 065 a6 cheat 1,606 
' 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Miles Miles || Miles Miles |; Miles Miles 
0 New York, nap 2 es 398 101 297 SSD TRRED «ooo sits sla e is 113 
6 Ridgefield, N. J. . 3. 9392 310 Wayland. .......... 88 
11 Hackensack . 387 317 Dansville........... 81 
20| Hohokus, N. J 378 332 Mt. Morris. .... . 5). 66 
28 Suffern, 370 337 Leicester, ... Se ht 
35 Tuxedo. 363 350 Warsaw... . 48 
43 Harriman, piers POO. 860 Varysburg. . 38 
56 Goshen. 5a ents AR 377 East Aurora 21 
64 Middletown. ay eeek 398 Buffalo, N. Y 0 
BOTRNIT. POCONO...» a... ok. 309 
Sse As > eS 
Miles Miles |) Miles Miles |} Miles Miles 
OPNew York, NOY... ; 458 133 Scranton, }. 5.0% ....-.. 325 317 Port Allegheny... ... 141 
5 Jersey City, PN ESS aN 453 153 .Osterhout hc. Sons. « 305 335 Bmethpart £2.05 sete wee 423 
Pb Montclaire... oe. 443 199 Towanda’. 00... 259 350 Mt. Jewett.......... 108 
AGN BERONL A tS olan «Skies 412 Be EDOM Se Meee cst e 236 362 AKADS ||. cot ceed Wns 96 
55 Hackettstown, N.J.... 403 239 Mansfield........... 219.4 BOL“ Warreninn. cas ecu e 67 
82 Del. Water "Gap, Pa.... 376 255 Wellsboro..;:....... 203 423< Corry... eee ee 35 
85 Stroudsburg.......... 373 27S Galeban Hs wee ste, le 180 434 Union City.......... 24 
89 Monticello .. ase toe oa 357 300 Coudersport.......¢. 158 468 (Erie); Pa; ps oteee oe 0 
BOSTON—MIAMI 
Miles Miles |) Miles Miles ); Miles 
Q' Boston, Mlass......... 1,639 463 Washington, D. C....1,176.|| 1,513 a Pierce. . 
45 Providence, a Lich 1,594 517 Fredericksburg, Va... 1,122 1, 571 W. Palm Beach. 
87 Westerly, R.1....11... 1,552 573 Richmond, Va....... 1,066 1/630 Miaml, -\ocsoee oe 
ne id London, Ts onn, Bes 44 Petersburg, ie Sob aor « 
16 OW SAVIN. iar. ss gpe se ,47¢ OUth EM - Videos .inte (Alternate, Petersburg to Jack 
177 Bridgeport... 2.112. 1,462|| 733 Raleigh, N.C. ...); 905 Bed BGs 
284 New York, N. ¥ 836 Rockinghain, NUCL. 803 sonville via Charleston. ) 
245 Newark; N.J......... 4 946 Columbia, 8. C...... 693 595. Petersburg, Va...... 756 
296. Trenton NO Meets othe 1,005 Aiken, S. c. a Wide pape 634 696 Rocky Mount, N. ©.. 653 
327 Philadelphia, Pa. By 1,021 Augusta, Garis see 618 836 Wilmington, NGsas 515 
340 Chestér, Pa..,... 1,205 Waycross, Ga... ..); 434 955 Florence, S. C....... 396 
353 Wilmington, Del 1,282 Jacksonville, Fla . 367]| 1,067 Charleston, S.C... 7° 284 
374 Elkton, Ma’. ae 1,323- St. Augustine. 316 || 1,193 Savannah, Gao. aa eS 
390 Havre-de Grace. .._... itt "249 1,377 Daytona Beach. 262 ,273 Brunswick Coa ek di 78 
426 Baltimore, Md........ 1,213 || 1.462 Melbourne...."....” 174 |! 1,351 Jacksonville, Fla 
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United States—Motor Bis Operations: Rural Road Mileage 655 


Moior Bus Operations 
_ Source: Bus Transportation 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


Revenue Bus- Revenue Bus- 
_ |Passen-|BusCom-| Buses Miles Passen-|Bus Com-| Buses Miles 
Year gersin | panies Owned Oper- Year gersin | panies Owned Oper- 
Year ated Year “|. ated 
(000) (000) ; )) 
1940....| 361,455) 2,308 966,651) 2;911 | * 30,260 1,805440 
1941,...) 376,833 2,200 918,232 2,955 31,900 |1.731,265 
1942,.,./ 617,000 2,637 2 «| 1,014,122 3,100 31,775 = |1,713,38 
ipa?! 1 Os3;980 3600 28/000 1,523,560 eee 320/646 3ees | aszit [Peas or 
1945. 1..] 874,013] 2'785 29/000 _|1;609:098 j x d ere 
CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) : 
1940. . .. |3,820.570 chs 33,550 [1,066,675)|1946.... |8,455,796 1 aR 47,760 {1,586.4 
1941..../4.544,012 37,855 |1,209,558|/1947 8,62 (868 1.570 54,100 ear o78 
1942... .|6,500,600 900 44,111 . ,000))1948..... 9,046,811 1,700 57,175 —|1,807,36 
Hee fesow eas) 800 | BGI RRC eas BRINGS) Hes | GEER RRND 
bit 2 4 a) es) 57,5 1 
1945... .17,799,000} 1,435 45,953 _|11472'000 ) rao 1,008,707 
REVENUE PASSENGERS | 
: Total in Sightseeing 
Year City & City Intercity Line Haul & Charter . Total 
_ Suburban Service Hire Cos. 
LOB sbi o ser nepe Sree 4,544,012,000 |’ 376,833,000 | 4,920,845,000 2:931,000 | 4,923,776,000. 
DAD we Mba cleats <rerh stay, 6,500,600,000 617,000,000 |. 7;117,600,000 2,000,00 7,119,600, 
PORES Nas or craphiite stow « eaate .377,000,000 i 8,330,000,000 ,000, 8,355,000, 
TORN Us deretiph sees 8,608,920,000 || 1,083,980,000 | 9,692,900,000 60,000,000 | 9,752,900,0 
DOA hea Melates sale os +799,000,000 ,013,000 | 8,673,013,000 8,640, 8,691,653,006 
EAT Ge wont ston see adte 8,455,756.000 651, 9,422,407,000 1,565,000 | 9,443,972,000 
OS Ben AR SSRN FORE A 8,629,868,000 918,232,00 , 048,100,000 ,000, 9,590, 100,000 
MANS ok cevoiteieile ts kittie & > ,8 11,001 1, ‘ ,000 |10,060,933,000 46,000,000 |10,106,933,000 
1 Ca a ee are 8,502,055,000 854,981,000 | 9,357,036,000 49,525, ‘000 | 9, 406,561,000 
PRGOMIGSE. crs ve tees wet 8,481,408,000 820, "646, 000 | 9,302,054,000 45, 980, 000 | 9, 348, 034/000 
Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Year Ended December 31 1946 1947 , 1948 1949 
Number of carriers reporting... 0.2.2.6 ccceceeeeee 264 254 
Miles ofsline, regular route... 2.0.25. eee eee 238,423 242,179 252,466 247,748 
Regular route intercity service revenue.........:.. $382,707,295| $254,666,532| $371,619,063/$347,121, 982 
Local and suburban revenue,.......... Fe Ore $16, 281,924) $15,436,434 $19,440,633 $19,684,044 
Charter or special bus revenue............---0008+ $8,129'270| $8,529,483| $10,412'581| $11,653,051 
Total operating revenue..........-...-.. . .{$418, 100, 1372 $390,450,855 $415, 542’ 790|$393, 414) 097 


F $331,174,396 $334,278,706| $363,649, 900|$359, 338, 707 
:|°$86,925,976| $56,172,149] $51,892,890] $34,075,390 
. ]¥,071,101,232|1,053,621,688| 1,090,451,503|1,025,771,819 
-} 55, 39| ' 47,743,635| 51,821,081] | 49,005,840 


20,725, pee 22'219'999| 26,388,451| 29,824'8 fa 


otal Expenses). /2. Spiess acre 0 
Wet operating revenue.......... 
Bus-miles In intercity line service..... 
Bus-miles in local and surburban servic 
Bus-miles in charter or special service... 


Combination bus-truck vehicle miles... . ri a" 963 768, eae "296,997 206, 0: 

Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service)...| 492, "392'134| 446, 753/838] 440,428,453 384,780,908 
Local and suburban revenue passengers carried... ..| 112’ 741,228 99,962,517 107, 988,550} 94,721,986 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried....... 8,466,329 TZ, 711,487 8, 402) 128 9,731,470 


Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


* Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are as of end of 1949* 


Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Under 
State Total state local federal State Total state local federal 

coutrol | control | control || , control | control | control 
Alabama... 9.907 6,977) 52,560 370:|| Neyada.... 25,450 5,733 19; 7174 Sole naeee 
Arizona... 7,604 3,867 15,847 7,890)||N. Hamp.. . 12,511 3,650 8,755 106 
Arkansas... o2,074 9,233): 52,841). 2... .. New Jersey. 18,230 1,774 16,456) core attte 
California... 97,690 12,911) 74,479 10,300 || New Mexico 61,873 10,122} 47,905 3,846 
Colorado. 75,928 11,850} 63,290 788 || New York.. 81,952 14/687| . 67,265|........ 
Connecticut. 10,496] —~ 2,739 WCOd| apes dacs se N. Carolina. 63,354! ' 62,206),..,.... 1,148 
Delaware 3, Da SOD Nie os Sot cate cell eat anit iat N. Dakota 114,235 ,642| 107,158 435 
Florida. ...:. 40,232 228 30,878 1,426))/ Ohio. ... 1... 85,503 16,07 BT BRS sep 
Georgia 88,9386 13,289). 75,647). oe. . 3% Oklahoma. 94,324 10,225) 83,47 2, 
Idaho:..... 36.481 5 25,438 6,216 |; Oregon..... 53,511 32,534 13,348 
Tilinois..... 104,248 10,383) 93,865)..:..... IPemM. otis <i 87,766; 41,730 4 
Indiana... .. 83,692 i TS OSD eeacrere aa AN tac. c cone & ¥ 791 1,482) Sr arto 
Tows....... 101,309 8,800) 92,509). ..:..... §. Carolina,. 46,966 19,405)" “27, 567) ict 
Kansas..... 129,601 9,407|- 120,179 15||S. Dakota: 95,332 6,164/ 88,228 940 
Kentucky... 58,079 11,019 46,698 362 || Tennessee. . 65,392 7,635 57,132 625 
Louisiana. . . 39,974 13,995|" 25,979). wa. : oa ‘Pexas.', ... 2 196,265} | 31,557] (164,708}........ 
Maine... .. 20,716 10,448 10,172 96.|| Utah....... 24,740 4,888 15,916 3,936» 
Maryland... ,124 ; 12,640 85 || Vermont. 13,271 1,834 11,415 2 
Mass....2). 17,426 1,848 15,578, stemval ders Virginia. 49,096) 47,586 558 952 
Michigan. . . 92,702 8,308} 84,394),....... Washington. 50,693 5,973 39,947 4,773 
Minnesota..| 109,698 11,349| 97,198). --1,151]|W. Va...... 33,515} 32,095 1,085 335 
Mississippi. . 61,444 6,576). 53,839 1,029 || Wisconsin , 86,104 10,069 75,581 454 
Missouri....| 105,928 17,241 87,917 770|| Wyoming. . 25,913 4,507 19,514 1,892 
Montana. ... 69,347 8,622] .54,778 5,947 | — 
Nebraska... 99,845! 9,096! - 90,490 259 Total.  |3,002,509'° 571,753'2,360,586 70,170 


*Compiled for latest available year from reports’ of: state authorities and planning survey data. 


North America! . 
Middle America. 
South America. . 
Americas..... 


N. Am 


Puerto Rico... 
Trinidad and 
Tobago... .. 
So. America: 
Argentina... 
Brag... 
Chile EN IS 


Uruguay.... 


, 


World Telephone Statisties 

Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL, AREAS 

Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1950 


Privately Automatic 


Total telephones ee (or di al) 


te Noor: tele- ber tele- ber * 
lead (1,000) | phones) (1, (1,000) phones 4,000) phousay 


43,079 99.2 | 29,1 “29,114 
485 92. 349 


a 
ee 
ie) 


i Tor) 
WO ONS 
boipe RORY 


3.0 | 47,595 | 67.7 | 46,030 


INorth American data ae. the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 2Less than 0.05 per cent do not connect. 


TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1950 


of 
ioeal Num- 


of 
soeal Num- 


67.0 “43,406 
66.7 508 
73.3 it 
67.3 | 45,450 
64.5 | 17, 
65.2 

41.3 1,564 
62.3 1,508 
65.5 | 67,150 


Countries 


United 8 States 40,709,398 
Ei — 


mad Newfoundland, 2June 30, 1949. 


Countries | Number 


Switzerland. . 845,471 
25,000 


pens be 


Countries 


frica...... 16,517 
British So 
Tribal | 6.50 24,200 
British West 
frica. . . sis 14,621 
Egypt..i.... 06, 
French W 
Africa...... 11,528 
Morocco.. 58,022 
Tunisia,..... 23,422 
Union of 
ah Africa... 415,518 
sia: 
Ceylon>....... 15,839 


ail 
New Zealand*+ 


3Including all Asiatic territory 


of the U.S.S.R. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1950 


(Population over 100,000) 


NOTE: These areas are generally larger than the corporate areas of the cities they serve. 


Albuquerque, .. 


Alhambra. . 


Allentown... .. 
Atlanta. ...... 


Baltimore. .... 
Baton Rouge... 
Beaumont,.... 
Binghamton, . . 
Birmingham... 


Boston 
Buffalo... 


Canton 


Charleston,S.C. 
Charleston, W.Va. 40/956||Je 
Charlotte...... 5 


Chattanooga. , 


Chester....... 


Chicago 


Detroit 


ast St. Louis... 


Grand Rapids. . 


Bridgeport,.... 


Cincinnati... .. 
Oleveland.:... 
Columbia... ... 
Columbus, Ga., 
Columbus, O.. . 
Corpus Christi. 
Covington. .... 


Dahubhs teas. Y 
East Orange... 


City Number City 
Miami. | ..5 03% 175,370||Salt Lake City. 
Milwaukee. 293,320)/|San Antonio. . . 
Minneapolis. . 267,221||San Diego... 
Mobile,....... 45,977||San Francise 
ee ee cae : 29,901//San Jose....... 
Nashville... ... 94,801)|/Santa Moniea. . 
Newark. .6 0... 188,286||Savannah.... ; . 
New Bedford... 40,008 ||Schenectady . .. 
New Haven....| 100,860]|Scranton. ..._. 
New Orleans... 202,306)|Seattle. 2... .. 
New York..... 2,956,832 Shreveport. . 
Rone KP hws 72,104||South Bend.. |. 
RNG es 275,524||Spokane....... 
Orla. Cltyin.:: 110,873||Springfield, Ill. 
maha........ 109,699 Springfield, 
Pasadena. ..... 77,700}! | Mass.-...... 
Passale;: ...... 45,703 Stockton tans 
Paterson... ... 54,506)/Syracuse. ...., 
Pawtueket. . 34,174||Tacoma,.....- 
Peotia ss... 59,050!|Tampa........ 
8 iter re -7| 740,183]|Terre Haute 
Phoenixsss ss P, A Toledo. 0. yh8 
Pittsburgh... .. 388,060||Topeka........|. 
Pontiac::...., 40,869||Trenton....... 
Portland, Me. 38,853||Tucson,....... 
8||Portland, Ore. 191,880/|Tulsa......... 
Portsmouth. 21,435)| Union City. 
4||Providence. 121,655||Utica....... 
Reading....... 52,783 Washington. 
Richmond, Cal, 23,424/| Waterbury... .. 
Richmond; vee 102,803|| Wichita... .... 
2||Roanoke...... Wilkes-Barre, . 
Rochester. Wilmington... . 
5||Rockford. . Winston-Salem. 
Sacramento Worcester. .... 
Saginaw Yonkers......, 
St. Louis... ,.. | Youngstown. . 
By Paul 


Conn wi 
Bell System 


SReSSN5 
MR ODNIAO 


an rece Aatthenrceees Hight ot hg Statistics aby Staten’ 657. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Census taken in 1948 covering activities during 1947. Revised May 5, 1950. 


Number Employees | Value added | Inventori 
Industry group of (average by manu- at cad B: 
estabs. for year) facture of year 
1,000 1,000 
_. Food and kindred products......... sa paeete 39,933 1,441,847 $9,024,912 $4,078,750 
-Tobacco manufactures... 2.2.2.0... .2ees0 1,086 111,782 641,356 1,117,664 
& Lextile mill products...) 2.0. ie. is ek Crna - #9 6-13 1,233,431 5,340,876 1,788,166 
| Apparel and related products.............. 30,960 1,081,844 4,433,373 1,257,372 
_ Lumber and Poaugte: excl. furniture ap ee 26,231 635,708 2,497,192 « 653,637 
Furniture Pxtaneey is de So pe were 7,687 322,384 1,377,908 1;311 
rae and allied products»....... es 4,103 449,833 . 2,874,958 714,223 
nting and publishing industries 28,986 715,450 | 4,269,416 NA. 
Chemicals and allied products. 10,073 632,319 5,365,201 2,062,730 

_ Petroleum and coal products. . ,38 212,003 ,015,307 888, 

, Rubber products............ 87 259,092 1,302,863 413,785 
Leather and leather products. . aS 5,308 383,175 1,532,803 508, 

2 Stone, clay and glass products. . OOS 11,650 462,072 ,306,480 494 666 
Primary metal industries................. 5,363 1,157,124 5,765,434 1,968,469 
Fabricated metal products................ 16,734 971,461 4,921,476 1,500,320 
Machinery tome electrical) Ba ee ee 17;906 1,545,323 7,812,455 3,354,237 
Electrical machinery’. . 7.2.10. ces ee eee 3,973 *_ 801,359 3,894,115 1,489,516 
Transportation equipment................ . 3,711 1,181,680 5,869,196 2,377,482 
Instrument and related products........:.. 2,599 . 231,997 1,080,336 429,047 

__. Miscellaneous manufactures............... 147131 464,420 2,090,168 630,903 

Total all industries............. SESH 240,881 14,294,304 74,425,825 26,129,137! 
A ee SI EN RG ad a Pall Re Ee et Cle eek 


N.A.—Not available. 


1Inventories total includes yalue of finished products, $7,808,637,000 and value of mat 
and work in process, $18,320,500,000.. ie pa 


General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Census of Manufactures 1947. Revised May 5, 1950 


Number All employees Production workers Vatioawand 
°o Pier cos aaa a Se ae ie e a 
<a establish: (Greranetor nee ae (average for wae be eae z 
cen es the year) total the year) total 
(1,000) 000) (1,000: 
3,335 206,136 $444,647 185,645 ie ibs 
545 14,188 39/333 1,167 $875,038 
1,924 65,321 124,167 
17,648 663,872 2,064,52 
| 54,071 144,207 
3,947 399,588 1,148,794 
482 465 18: 
428 17,815 55,872 
2,807 78,665 168,817 
4,754 ee ene 484,246 
15,988 1,184,820 3,585,093 
5,40. 548,34 1,587,518 
"3 2,965 140,425 372, 
a 1,946 74,624 204,801 
Kentucky......... 2,244 129,504...) = 304,668 
Louisiana. ........ 2,389 132,464 309,871 
Maine. 2) 2. 2s ed 1,635 100,181 233,994 
Maryland, ....:.5.. 2,825 228,553 612,035 
Massachusetts. 10,524 718,441 1,923,141 
Michigan..,.... 5. 9,892 973,675 3,090,668 
Minnesota........ K 4,567 179,986 501,355 
Mississippi. ...... «| 1,982 76,671 137,705 
Missouri. . an 5,725 327,515 827,18 
Montana. = 652 6,092 43,481 
Nebraska. sat 1,344 47,031 119,923 
2A R 126 2,667 f 
a 1,124 74,752 177,479 
New Jersey........ 10,755 |" 738,229 2,214,159 
New Mexico....... 432 7,590 18,222 
New. York... . 04% 47,819 1,775,975 5,279,686 
North Carolina..,. 5,322: (381,480 758,895 
North Dakota..... 362 5,218 12,341 
RAIOS ¢ io-0 <5 = oom ahes 12,303 1,194,603 3,560,075 
Oklahoma......... 1, 55,403 | 
Oregon. ok. as 3,075 105,591 317,827 
Pennsylvania...... 16,789 1,439,534 3,918,901 
Rhode Island..:... 2,214 146,850 374,582 
South Carolina..... 2,13 188,60 376,964 
South Dakota 10,26: 3 
Tennessee. . 3,346 221,454 473,211 
NERA) tf ons 128 297,053 755,41 
Utah...... rk 772 ,516 3, 
Vermont,.......... 830 34,872 83,021 
WIPE, . wicreseieneve 3,644 216,637 483,994 
Washington. ...... 3,410 144,324 438,020 
West Virginia...... 1,602 127,353 337,869 
Wisconsin. ........ 6,979 416,448 _ 41,184,247 
Wyoming......... : 256 5,607 |} - 16,696 


Total for the U: S.| ~ 240,881. | 14,294,304..| 39,689,527 
1Value of products shipped less cost’ of materials. supplies, fuel, electricity, and contract work. 


Sse tT ey st ee ae * i et a aly w 
a Me ar a » Gage < i mS } .y 
on A ‘ : Ys H 4 te x . oon 


Bureau of the 
, Estab- | (Average 
i z lishments| for = 
> - $1,000 
; 520,425 
P 823/562 


gees 
Si 


tt 
fad 
ve] 


: 289'995 
‘e 667/323 
7 g11107 | 
Bb 34 
| - “99/067 
410,326 
i 753.882 
oe 511.953 
New ee td ei 163,585 
Minneapolis, Minn.......: 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 1/1.) : 
+f 


ity, Kans....... 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Camden, N. J 
PUEDE cost olslsks oa es 


Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, D 

Gary, Ind..... 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Cambridge, Mass... . 
Reading, Pa.. 


Charlotte, N 
Utica, N.Y. 


(d)Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. : k : 
AIncludes 92 cities with 100,000 or. more inhabitants in 1940, listed in order of 
2Value of products shipped Jess cost of materials, supplies, 


089 
69,957 _ 


_in_ ore ponulation size, 
fuel, electricity, and contract work. 


i 
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Manufactures—Worker Statistics: Earnings; Rubber; Tobacco 659° 
Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept, of Labor 
Production and related workers! 


All 
Year Em- Indexes : 
and ployees! | Number 1939 average—100 Average Average Average 
month | number ——————— weekly weekly hourly 
Employment Pay roll earnings hours earnings 
1941..... 12,974,000) 10,877,000 132.8 - 164.9 29,58 40.6 729 
1042 15,051,000) 12,854,000 156.9 241.5 36.65 42. 853 
oe A 17,381,000] 15,014,000 183.3 331.1 43.14 44.9 9 
1944..... diz, Sa ,667,000 178.3 343.7 46.08 5.2 1,019 
1946.7... , 302,000) 12,864,000 157.0 293.5 44.39 43.4 3 
Bae ni 14,461,000) 12,105,000 147.8 271.7 43.82 40.4 1.086 
1947 es. 15,247,000) 12,794,000 156.2 326.9 49.97 40.4 1,237 
1948 15,286,000) 12,717,000 155.2 351.4 54,14 40. 350 
1949. .... 14, 146,000] 11,597,000; 141.6 325.3 54,92 39.2 1,401 
¥F9502%... 14, ,264,000 149.7 , CRY pang 59.33 40.5 1,465 
1951 Jan.|/15,784,000/13,018,000 158.9 424.0 63.76 » 41.0 ,555 
Feb./15,987,000|13,186,000 160.0 430.0 63.84 40.9 1,561- 
Mar ..|16,031,000|13,205,000 161.2 435.5 64.57 41.1 1,571 
Apr.|15,942,000/13,104,000 160.0 433.3 64.74 41.0 1,579 
May.'15,806,000!12,955,000 158.1 NR aHid alates, Coos sughOle Tae so eh ot ot eG Ree ae ond 


1Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during or received pay for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
The employment series have been adjusted to levels indicated by social security agency data for 194% 
Hours and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries’ 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; U. S. Dept. of Labor 


(in cents) > 
i Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable foods 
; ear > ean) 
and : Gross Excluding overtime 

mon —————— Exclud-_|-< Exclud- 

(annual average) Amount | Amount Index Gross ing over- Gross ing over- 
1939—100 time time 
A ch he ea eS Se $0.729 $0.702 110.9 $0.808 80.770 $0.640 $0.625 
Is a3 Bonet GEES Se acs 853 805 127.2 .947 881 123 698 
Peet OH sala Binge, « vrinine « 961 894 141, 1,059 97 .803 763 
TL 2 See Sen Reacersi alesse, 1.019 -947 149.6 1.117 1.029 861 814 
1945 Ca eee OO 1.023 2.963 2152.1 1,111 1.042 -90 858 
y MOG a AE CR Rr 1.086 1.051 166.0 1,156 1,122 1.012 978 
CE eee eae: See ori 1.237 1,198 189.3 1.292 1.250 L.A7 1.133 
OS rec tate ete Ma 8S ves 1,350 1.310 207.0 1.410 1.366 1.278 241 
GAD, Kooes dletaerera) Clees srereleiars 1 1.367 216.0 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
AE AOR oC CO. 1.465 1.415 223.5 1,537 1.480 1.378 1.337 
ODL) JAWS. sie fee siereie e's 1.555 1,497 236.5 1.630 1.565 1.456 1,409 
CDS cterereicvte ais cuando 1.561 1.504 237.6 1.639 1.573 1.458 1.414 
MAR a a8 citceaist= wre, 1.571 1.511 238.7 1.653 1.583 1.460 1.415 
PRT ies soho Ses aie 1.579 1.519 240.0 1.661 1.589 1.466 1.423 


1These data are based upon reports received from cooperating establishments and cover both full- 
and part-time production and related workers who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period 
ending nearest.the 15th of the month. 

2Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. : 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: Office of Domestic Commerce, Rubber Division 
These statistics represent total world shipments of rubber. Since 1940, shipments have involved 
estimates to a greater extent than formerly. (In long tons) 


Far |Tropical 


Far |Tropical 


Year East |America| Africa Total Year East |America| Africa | Total 
,082 15,781 3,961] 341,994//1943....... 303,000} 42,000) 45,000} 3y0,000 
2 353/038 12,344 5,031/1,016,509}|1944.....,. 172,000} 50,000) 55,000} 277,000 
1,108,717 yey 7,882|. 856,376)|1945....... 170,500} 48,000) 53,500} 272,000 
860,544 18,987] 41,900]1,135,398]/1946....... 909,000} 40,000) 47,000] 996,000 
-|. 974,000) 20,000 14,500} 900,431//1947....... 1,193,000} 35,000} 38,500)1,266,500 
.|1,357,000] ~ 26,000 16,000] 1,.399,000/}1948....... 1,429,000) 29,000}  42,000/ 1,500,000 
1,491,500] 26,000 17,000) 1,534,500}/1949........ 1,414,000) 27,000) 45,000/1,486,000 
440,500|' 36.000} 29,500! 506,000/|1950 (Prel.) 11,721,000] 27,500] _55,000}1,803,500 


U. S: Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Cigars ; Cigarettes * Tobacco 
Cal) Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Somk’g| Snuff | Total 
é 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 eed 31,000 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Ibs. bs. Ss. 8. Ss. 8. 
1930 5.803.890 383,070] "7,367| 123,802,186} 86,273] 7,624] 5,089 232,013) “40,766} 371,766 
1935....| 4.685.370] 177,822] 2504] 169,969,320| 60,588)  5,604| 4,683] 235,757| 36,095) 342,728 
1940....| 5,235/271| 134,738| 2/249] 189/371,258] 48759] 5,605]  4,176| 248,011] 37,872| 344/423 
1041... .| 5,610,176] 146,711| 1,790] 217,934,925] 50,230] _5,614| 5,069] 197,689] 39,616] 342,427 
1942... ‘| 5/840'804| 133/150] 21503] 257,520,863) 54,300]-~6,024| 5,084] 175,656 '003] 330,412 
1943....| 5,363,027| 125,48 '111| 296,173,333| 581945]  6,257| 4,460] 162,834) 43.179) 327,089 
1944.. |_| 5198679] 123/340] 26,870] 323,583,888] 61,65 6,498] 4/092} 139,861} 41,962] 306,935 
1945... .| 5.274,675| 98,167| 82,416] 332,164,670] 59,704] 6,723| 3,970] 168,523/ 43,834) 330,502 
1946....| 5,6 92/262] 1,658] 350,038,093} 51,810] 5,773] 3,756] 106,414) 39,361) 253,234 
1947....| 5,487,656] 79,690 537| 369,682,769| 47,306) 5,152)  3,793| 104,680| 39,164) 242/28) 
1948....| 5,645,104] 89,134 641| 386,825,746] -45,346| 5,632} 3,207] 107,599] 40,809| 244,681 
1949....| 5,452,994| 83,460 707| 384,961:695| 41,902] _ 5,586] 2,757] 108,146] 40,908] 238/941 


Automobile Production in United States 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


Year Passenger Cars ‘otor Trucks ‘ 
: Number alue Numbert Valuet, Vi 
Mie ie | Genes a" | deme] | ees ee 
190 : ; 670, 330, , 
at 81) 215,340,000 6,000 9.660, 187,000 225,000, 
Ms | sees. | sates | gee | peaiee | ages | eee 
1920; .° 12} 1,905, 809,170, : 1249, i 3-382 $20,878 
1925. ..2..}. 3,735,171 2)458,370,026 "659 "400,277 4°265,830 2-916.770.308 
1 Thi} 318151417 9'576,489,623 Be 437,132,258 | 4,358,759 013, 
ee : "847,118, 771,020 029,644 5,358,420 3/413, 148,206 
isso: 21) Seeueag | Eeergonns | size | destas.eue | Raseoee | Rostsse zis 
1931,;.,..| 1,973,090 311,273, : ,417, 389, 373,691,316 
UE 7 1,135,491 618,291, 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 754,484, F 
1933. ts. 1,573,512 762,736,512 545 186,069,314 1,920,057 948, 82 
2,177,91 1,147,116,195 575,192 320,143,667 2,753,111 1,467,259, 862 
"252. "709/425, 694.6 379,407,751 3,946,934 2088,833,655 
3800 o28 DON 64e eK? 784/587 "820,4' 4.454.115 2'478,466.691 
sucess | tatecrat | deta | etree | items | Persea 
F806 796 1765, 189,067 710,496 494,829,231 8,577,292 2,260,018,298 
(717,385 | .2,370,654,0 ; 7,820, 1472) 938,474, 
Br 79 68 2,567,205,996 {1,060,820 1,069,799,855 840, 3,637,005,851 
2,862 163,813,559 18,662 1,427,456,801 1,041,524 1,591,270,360 
ot 101,799 699,689 1,451,794,475 699, 1,451,896,274 
6. 446,704 737,524 1,700,928,939 38, 1,701,375,643 
69, 57,254,6. 55,683 1,181,955,532 215 1,239,210,187 
2,148,699 1,979,781,084 940,851 1,043,247,276, 3,089,550 3,023,028,360 
3,558,178 3,963,896,000 1,239,744 1,708,622,000 4,797,922 . peters es 
3,909,2 4, 402,000 1,376,155 1,858,210,000 , 285,425 6,711,612,000 
5,1 19; 466 6,768,418,000 {1,134,136 1,407,435.000 6,253,602 8,175,853,000 
6,665,628 8,729,000,000, [1,337,154 1,747,500,000 8,002,782 10,476,500,000 


Table above includes sales of military vehicles. : 

Prior to 1940 station wagons and other vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included with 
motor trucks. In 1940 and later years such vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included 
eae cans aces ure excinded in all 

ederal excise taxes are exclude: years. 

7A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis ohly, without bodies; hence, the value 
Of bodies for these chassis is not included. : ; 

¥Actual values of passenger car factory sales for 1943 and 1944 are not available. Value figures 
shown are approximations based on the average value per unit in 1942. le production of 
Passenger cars ended in February, 1942, some vehicles remained in factory stocks to be sold under 
rationing orders in 1942-45. 


Origins of Some Nationally Known Trade Names 


Many Americans have given their names to 
products that’ have become familiar through 
everyday use. Others have invented trade names 
known wherever American goods are sold. Origins 
of well known names were traced by Mitford M. 
Mathews in editing A Dictionary of Americanisms, 
published Mar. 30, 1951, by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. They are included among the 50,000 
Americanisms—words that have their origin in 
the United States—in this 2,000-page dictionary. 
Some of the names, dates, and circumstances of 
origin are recounted below. 

Coca-Cola first appeared in advertising in Atlan- 
ta in 1887, Asa G. Chandler, druggist, had bought 
it from Dr. J. M. Pemberton, an ‘‘eminent pharma- 
cist’) of Atlanta. Its nickname, Coke, was first 
noticed in a store sign in 1909. 

Studebaker was a farm wagon built by the 
Studebaker Bros., in South Bend, Ind., beginning 
in 1852. This firm later turned to motor cars. 

Bee cents rifle was invented by Samuel Colt, 
ce. 1838, 

Derringer, a pistol, was invented by Henry Der- 
ringer, and in use 1853, 

Pullman, a sleeping car, was named after its 
designer, Geo. M. Pullman. 

Celluloid got its name from its cellulose base, 
1870. It was accidentally discovered by John Wes- 
ley Hyatt when he tried to produce a substitute 
for ivory billiard balls from wood pulp. 

Winchester, a breech-loading rifle, was named 
after Oliver F. Winchester (1810-1880). 

Vaseline was coined by Robt. A. Chesebrough 
about 1870 from the German wasser, water, and 
the Greek elaoin, oil. 

Mason jar gets its name from John Mason, who 
patented it in 1858, 

Graphophone, invented 1885, was described in 
1886 as an ‘“‘improved phonograph,”’ 

Gramophone was patented by Emile Berliner, 
Washington, D. C., 1887. The name was ‘‘appar- 


ently formed by an inversion of phonogram.”’ 

Listerine, an antiseptic solution made since 1879, 
was named for Lord Lister, famous in aseptic 
surgery. 

Kodak was coined as a trade name by George 
Eastman in 1888 and applies only to\ Eastman 
cameras. r 

Mimeograph was coined from the Greek mimeis- 
thai, to imitate, and graph, writing, and applies 
to a specific machine. m 

Carborundum was coined 1892 from carbon and 
corundum, and describes abrasives made by the 
Carborundum Co, 

Biograph, coined from biography, life-writing, 
was the trade mark of a motion picture, first 
shown Oct. 26, 1896. 

Escalator, 1900, built by Otis Elevator Co., comes 
from combining escalade and elevator. 

Stillson is a wrench invented 1869 by Daniel Cc. 
Stillson. 7 

Stetson is a hat designed about 1865 by John B. 
Stetson (1830-1906). 

: Reptrou wah from dictate and phone, appeared 
nl < 

Pyrex, heat-resistant glass, was coined about 
1917 from pie and ex, and apparently had no con- 
nection with the Greek word for fire from which 
English words beginning with ‘‘pyr’’ are derived. 

Eskimo Pie was coined in 1921. 

Yo-yo, a toy, came into the language in 1928. 
Donald F, Duncan, a Chicago toy manufacturer, 
designed a new version of the bandalore, which he 
observed in France, Children playing with it in 
America often called out ‘‘you, you.’’ This the 
company made into yo-yo. 

Sanforize, a non-shrinking process for -woven 
fabrics, was named after its inventor, Sanford L. 
Cluett. ® 

Levis, blue denim overalls, were originally known 
as Levi’s, after the maker, Levi Strauss, on the 
Pacific coast. \ 


Slogans on. Motor Car License Plates 


States of the union placed the following slogans 
on the license plates of motor cars in 1951: Arizona 
—Grand Canyon State. Arkansas—Land of Oppor- 
tunity. Coloradeo—Colorful Colorado. Florida— 
Keep Florida Green. Georgia—Peach State. Kan- 
sas—The Wheat State. Kentucky—Tour Kentucky. 
Loulsiana—Figure of a pelican, Maine—Vacation- 


land. Minnesota—10,000 Lakes, Montana—The 
Treasure State. New Mexico—The Land of En- 
chantment. New York—The Empire State. Wis- 
consin—America’s Dairyland. Wyoming—Figure of 
a bucking bronco, The other states gave only li- 
cense numbers and several abbreviated the name 
of the state itself. 


Production of Timber ay the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 
_The Bureau of the Census did not conduct a lumber survey since the year 1947. 


mane 94 
: Breas 1849820200 BEB 1948 
125,148]119448 


iin peek ep N.A. ae Sbnaorge Se 


Exports (In ard feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942)-345,260; (1943) 268,253; 
ape 325,424; rages) hak 213; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356, 678: ate Be. Cptoy Set owe” 


is board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604, "640; (1942) 1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; 


Imports (In thousan: 
:, (1944) 978,043; (i945) 1 4} O46 345; (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990; (1948) 1,869,018; (1949) 1,562,845. 


LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD, BY STATES, 1947 


. Total , Total Total Total 
State M ft. State M ft State M ft. State M ft. 
b.m. i b.m. b.m, b.m, 
U.S. otal. 35,404,212||Indiana...... 180,266}|Nebraska..... 3,300/|Rhode Island. 2,544 
Alabama. .... 1,794,961||Towa,........ 45,093||Nevada...... 4 * IS. Carolina...| 871,014 
Ariz: aie. 220,017||Kamsas. .... 1 1]|N. my mara 322,509||S. Dakota... . 
1,285,315||Kentucky,.... 438,722||New Jersey. . 32,423]|Tennessee. ... 665,437 
Louisiana... .. 1,269,380]|New Mexico. 126,925|{Texas........ 1,346,746 
3,408,522 459,271||New York....| . 383,271||Utah. -...1.. 38,423 
,966 N. Carolina 1,539,656]|Vermont. .... 203,739 
20,306 N. Dakota.... 627||Virginia...... 1,166,067 
33,644 ne es rey Pe 265,452||Washington.. .| 3,705,401 
533,579 Oklahoma.... 82,793]| W. Vom -| 483,902- 
1,687,414 Oregon...,.... 7,102,410]| Wisconsin. 485,806 
Ha a 9}|Pennsylvania. . 580,005}| Wyoming... 80,815 


1Revised to include 172,910 M feet-b.m. of timber in New England, salvaged from the hurricane of 
1938 and sold to the Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration. 

2Data for Eastern lumber paca veto in 1942 and succeeding years are not strictly comparable with 
Soe ae years. This is due to the fact that better coverage of the numerous small mills in the East was 
obtained 

3All known sawmills were enumerated for the years and ae specified: 1947, all states; 1946, Western 
and Southern States, and New Hampshire and Vermont; 1945, Western States, and Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; 1944, Western and Northeastern States; 1943, 
Western States and Rhode Island; previous years, all mills. Estimates. for other states, 1943 through 
1946 and 1949, are based on sample surveys and are subject to sampling errors. 

4Combined with California to avoid disclosing operations of individual exis ehmeene 

Softwood production 1947, 27,937,398 M feet, b.m.; hardwood production, 17,466,814. 

Western lumber production 1947 by rincipal species, (in M feet b.m.); Dougias fir, 9, 042, 423; Ponder- 
osa pine, 3,839,058; White fir (includ noble), 672,870; Hemlock, 647,968; Redwoad * @neluding “Big 
Tree’), 529, 921; Sugar pine, 343, nis Larch, 287,366; Spruce, 265, 099. Production data for the East for 
the principal species (in M feet b.m.,): Southern yellow pine, 9, 473,360; Oak, 3,192,482; White pine, 
1,118,556; Red gum, 803,043; Yellow poplar, 635,521; Maple, 623,569: Hemlock, 595,606; Tupelo, 
407,973: Cottonwood and aspen, 374,587; Beech, 330,111; Cypress, 240,445. 

Production of lath in 1947: 197, 078 thousand pieces. ‘Production of shingles in 1946: West, 3,441,816 
sq Sept ace 20,796 squares; data for Northern states not available. Data for shingles in 1947 
not ayailable. 3 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Board Production 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) ; 


Consumption in paper 


Grade of pulp Production, and board manufacture 
j . 12 171.786 14/827 152 13. 606,387 164871 

OS COCR or acd ror isipieipictepe ee bs pheetnae + A . 3 ’ i 5 ,110 

Suinte total. ‘ ~ eRe Pie Nee Soe a Mee 2,536,284 2,855,825 3,011,662 3,331,668 

Bienvlied eee ue ees kee 1,829,021 2,111,332 1,850,246 2,072,356 

AO TMIGAO OG so orn He i= aie erainlage 90 oe hywreppis #200 707,263 744,493 1,161,416 1,259,312 

Bubtaten totaly nero on ova SNe oe varie gs 5,977,281 7,508,376 6,677,764 8,380,864 

Bleached.....# See tate otra Sot 1,118,282 1,422,483 1,484,489 1,844,322 

PSE LCR OHO Spe siete at. eek Fisss oe rsh, ova s tas ems 263,637 374,958 77,449 404,458 

PEAT DIGACH CC tone x Fas er a sie © ahd e's 4,595,362 5,710,935 4,915,826 6,132,084 

SOCEM sea Aine, oT AG baleen aM Lee a pth tease 2 aa tals ,194 522,990 . _ 625,877 564,355 

GIAUNAWOOG aiyeis Aree yee Peel Soni sve evened ey ate are nts iain ads spee 

i 72RD) EIEN ch ecw ; : 

Desirated, co eset, Saree clas obey pce cette 573,765 744,547 576,640 754,331 

et ae EE re hd Dato 5 


*Preliminary » 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Grades 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Major grade 1949 1950* Major grade - 1949 | 1950* 
INewsprint..-.. 2.0... wus 917,778 1,017,322 ||Container board. . 4,681,054 5,646,433 
Groundwood paper... -+.. 674,542 694,146 ||Folding boxboard 2,084,415 2,368,010 
Paper—niachine — coated Setup boxboard 17,249 641,345 

printing and converting @ardboarda. ... 5... ‘ 3,204 717,322 

WADED. oe va ciepin <iviete 911,878 1,014,516 |/All other paperboard Z 1,527,042 2,070,858 
Book paper. . «| 1,395,755 1,577,385 || Wet machine board...... 124,511 143,891, 
Fine paper....- .| 1,014,954 1,222,637 ||Building paper and 
Coarse paper 2,764,917 3,383,400 ipmilation, .......026s 1,161,625 1,414,370 
Special industrial pape 50,621 315,905 ||Building board.......... 838,729 1,258,620 


8 1 2 ieee eile (Rc 
86,667 240,604 || All grades, total. .;; ; |: 20,327,222 | 24,300,178 


Tissue paper... 86,113 105, 393: 


Absorbent pape! 
*Préliminary, . 


— eS —_— 


yee nerds Seep a eludes cane z 
process, hich the principal : in internat: 
Le (in 1-000 short tons)—1930° Preliminary. 
cai Average 
1935-39 


Continent | 


Wi rid-total cane and beet........ 7 
‘Total cane .| 17,310 


Total beet. _ 11,827 =| 
CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES aj 
(in 1,000 short tons) - \ 
United States (beet).............-- 1,518 1,451 1,832 1,370 1,564 1, 
United States (cane)... 3.1.22... 474 429 376 477 520 525 I 
Canada 76 98 8 104 - 120 155 i 
OSG in a ee a 450 714 754 712 800 
Barbados 108 152 161 165; | 
ATSC, » Rigs te SR Os eae a 3,183 3,686 6,675 5,76: 6,126 6,300 - 
Dominic: 494 465 52 524 560 
Ji 119 175 216 3 ; 
974 961 1,108 1277 1,286 12750 
Trinidad and Tobago i 
es : | | a | | | 
Cc 
ent a See O38 oa3 732 Sh ose 972 1,350 
URC ETE nc ga ow wsele are : , , 
German: 620 650 404 681 689 300° 
Eastern Z i 950 459 7, 612 850.) | 
Hungary 139 197 171 267 292 
Resta ese See oc. ssc kas cease 89 103 75 1 110 112 ; 
UISIER, S32 es Ea I i 426 2 270 
PMEEMETIBULIAG fos ea acke eves one 257 212 246 315 , 441 
Poland 1,000 870 606 765 90: 1,000 } 
Rumania 99 2, 90 124 127 100 i 
Spaln..... 209 65 315 207 2: : 
Sweden... . 5 SIS 268 321 321 350 ~ 
United Kingdom. : 527 560 534 | 696 575 725 : 
Yugoslavia... .... Peeing 2 ad 95 75 94 105 110 110 : 
USSR. (Burope and Asia)......... 2,761 1,350 1,700 2,000 2,200 2,300 : 
Turkey..... Rae se cceeneien eines 76 103 118 145 165. cs a4 ! 
OTESTSVS, Se aA a a 438 402 380 400 300 300 
LER Clr ee fe 1,300 1,410 1,416 1,319 1,251 1,560 : 
MIDPYDMERVEM cok! Soke. hs eccece 1/202 921 290 697 675 450 
; 953 00 249 
1/058 320 398 729 680 1,000 
480 480 668 623 675 
786 958 1,496 1,549 1,500 1,550 
209 18 194 196 222 225 
9 127 162 187 190 
430 463 520 518 475 
167 190 245 210 193 200 
321 330 384 432 . 459 490 
9 76 83 110 115 
92 60 86 118 13 
478 550 5 608 56 
894 761 678 1,056 1,050 1,157 
143 115 156 14 4 115 
980 880 835 956 960 1,085 


NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR: PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 


Non-centrifugal sugar includes all types of sugar produced by other than the centrifugal pri 
which is largely for consumption in the relatively few areas where produced, ge cea ahe 


(in 1,000 short tons) 
North America , 


RMR EIMIOD Ir art atone sacisie iat 15 25 44 
PUMPMAN nv al sipibie's je cca eee g ftot 15 29 25 
RAUEDOMNAMI Cs bis) 9s) =» «.5:5/evn'e 8% lo, 2's 33 38 30 
PUPA CMI ARAN ie nets tare ¢ lek Siac ed 8 8 
MME ET NON ler sala. FAs n Gest asy Red ie 83 141 180 
HRSOBUMRE TS oj 0ls a sow al ouch Wisic on Giose 7 11 15 
Les eiya, Sries, Se ad ob 2 2 rot 
is ora North America.....,.,... 163 254 313 
sia 
Burma... 80 75 
india.-;... 3,060 3,125 
Pakistan. 610 850 
118 35 
28 21 
3,896 4,106 
431 
540 éa0 
20 25 
17 30 
100 150 
Total South America........... 709 1,1 
Worlditotal, 47225. 4,913 5288 EEE 


5,694 ~ 


se heli 


Z 


_ preceding 


: Mandinchunss- Boer)? Nylon: Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon 
Hosiery Production, including Nylons; Imports, Exports 


Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued April, 1951, 


~ In 1950 production and shipment of all types of hosiery gained to such an extent that totals for all 
years were exceeded. As in 1949, shipments in 1950 exceeded production, Total for 1950 was 


J 7 re 


_ 160,045,463 doz, pairs, increase of 10.7%. Shipments reached 160,676,817 doz, pairs, 9.7% over 1949. 


Women’s Hosiery—Total production of women’s 


full-length hosiery in 1950 was 59,033,372 doz. 
_ pairs as compared with 52,923,095 doz. pairs in 
- 1949, an increase of 11.5%. Full-fashioned produc- 


tion was 51,584,539 doz. pairs, an increase of 

6,356,611 doz. pairs over 1949 or 14.1%. Seamless 
_hosiery production of 17,448,833 doz. pairs was 
a eet doz. pairs less than that of 1949, or 3.2% 

lower. 

Nylon full-fashioned hosiery constituted 98.9% 
of full-fashioned production in 1950, reaching 51,- 
032,155 doz. pairs, compared with 44,568,982 doz. 
pairs in 1949, an increase of 6,463,173 doz. pairs, 


» or 14.5%. 


a 


Seamless nylon hosiery, 4,302,749 doz. pairs, was 
672,271 doz. pairs higher than that of 1949, an 
increase of 18.5%.. Rayon seamless stockings de- 
clined by 21.3% and cotton seamless by 27.4%. 


Dozens of pairs 


Type 
1950 1949 
228,417 313,177 
51,032,155 44,568,982 
111,075 187,194 
195,779 133,391 
17,113 25,184 
3,0 25,312 
4,302,749 3,630,478 
1,161,056 1,475,908 
,619,251 2,230,935 
RMIGOD ee ia tot hahha 79,925 76,553 
1519) 5) ete ee 282,758 255,981 


The rapid trend toward sheerer nylons contin- 
ues. In 3 years stockings made of 15 and 20 den- 
ier yarns have risen from 32% to 76.3% in full- 
fashioned production, and from 174.1% to 89.1% 
in seamless. Full-fashioned production of 54 gauge 
and higher has risen-in 3 years from 2.7% to 
20.3%. Production of 51 gauge stockings has risen 
from 34% to 59:7%. The overall production of 51 
gauge and higher has risen from 36.7% to 80%. 

Production of hosiery for infants and children 
in i950 reached 9,465,080 doz. pairs, 902,240 doz. 
pairs higher than in 1949, a record year. Hosiery 
manufacturers believe the increased birthrate will 
continue beyond 1955. The Bureau of the Census 


_Men's, women’s and children’s hosiery showed increases in all grades except women’s seamless. 


reported that the number of children under 10 
increased about 40% between 1940 and 1950. 


Men’s Hosiery—In 1950 the industry produced 
46,461,388 doz. pairs of men’s half hose and slack 
socks, an increase of 13.5% over the 1949 produc- 
tion of 40,937,354 doz. pairs. The best year, how- 
ever, was 1943, with a total of 52,431,969 doz. pairs. 
In 1950 slack socks increased to 32,438,539 doz. 
pairs, as against 26,507,430 doz. pairs in 1949, but 
half hose again slipped in popularity, the total 
production, 14,022,849 doz. pairs being 407,075: doz. 
pairs below 1949. Cotton slack socks ‘were over 6 
times the number of nylons. “Rs 


Exports—Exports of all types of hosiery in 1950 
reached 6,606,400 doz. pairs, compared with 5,545,- 
241 doz. pairs in 1949, an increase of 19.1%. Wom- 
en’s nylon hosiery exports in 1950 of 4,116,141 doz. 
pairs exceeded those of 1949 by 1,147,874 doz. pairs, 
or 39%. 

Shipments of cotton hosiery reached 1,801,994 
doz, pairs, a decline of 4.3%. Asia took the largest 
amount, Central America next, with Cuba taking 
45.1% of West Indian shipments and Venezuela 
73.9% of South American.’ Germany took 50.1% of 
exports to.Europe. Men’s hosiery of synthetic 
yarns increased their exports, Germany taking 
43,835 doz. pairs more than in 1949, whereas the 
Philippines dropped 109,381 doz’ pairs, because of 
trade restrictions. S : 


Imports—Imports were principally of wool hos- 
iery and reached 703,138 doz. pairs, an increase of 
17.8%. Imports from the United Kingdom were 
507,177 doz. pairs, compared with 307,077 doz. pairs 
in 1949. Imports from Canada in 1950 were 138,- 
240 doz. pairs compared with 55,468 doz. pairs in 
1949. U.S. imported 49,753 doz. pairs from Austria 
in 1950, as compared with 28,901 doz. pairs in 1949. 

Cotton hosiery imports were 37,317 doz. pairs. 
France shipped 20,020 doz. pairs, Austria 8,477 doz. 
pairs and the United Kingdom 4,702 doz. pairs. 


Employment—The monthly average of workers 
employed by full-fashioned hosiery mills in 1950 
was 69,816, an increase of 3,013 or 4.5% over 1949. 
This was the highest employment since 1941, when 
the average was 81,953. 

Seamless hosiery mills employed a monthly av~ 
erage of 66,723, 4,208 higher than 1949 or 6.7% 
and is the highest in records kept since 1934. 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Cotton 
and wool compiled from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk from Rayon Organon, June 1950 
issue; rayon from Rayon Organon, publication of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Cotton Wool ' Silk Rayon! 
Year United United : United 
States “ World States Worid World States World 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
bales bales pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
13: 26.2 414.0 ,700 130 127.7 457. 
10.6 27.5 427.5 3,620 121 262.2 1,074.3 
12, 31.2 434.0 4,180 130 471,2: 2,471.0 
10. 27.9 453.3 4,200 107 573.2 2,811.9 
ib Sng 27.3 455.0 4,160 80 632.6 2,648.3 
11.4 25.6 444.0 4,140 50 663.1 2,541.9 
12:2 24.8 411.8 3,930 30 724.0 2,085.0 
9.0 21.1 378.4 ,800 24 792.0 1,402.8 
8.6 21.6 341.8 20 30 853.9 1,686.6 
11.9 25.2 309.4 3,720 33 975.1 1,988.5 
14.9 29.2 280.5 3,760 34 1,124.0 2,450.5 
¢ dete 16.1 31.3 252.5 3,860 7 993.8 2,704.6 
19507... 10.1 27.5 252.5 EU UU) er eten Pree te eaPe 1,259.4 3,500.0 
1Includes staple fiber from 1930 to date. 2Preliminary. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils Not 


An investigation of the use of aluminum cooking 
utensils in the preparation of foods was made by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. and reported in the latter’s 
Journal June 2, 1951, ] i 
to the present time there has been no cogent. scien- 


tific evidence indicating that the minute traces of | 


aluminum that may be imparted ‘to food in. the 


The Council declared: \‘'Up | 


Injurious, Says Medical Council 


process of cooking are in any way injurious to the 
consumer. As for the rumor that the use of food 
prepared in aluminum cooking utensils is a factor 
in the causation of cancer, it may be added also 
that‘ there is absolutely no scientific basis in sup- 
port. of this view.» In view of these facts ib is the 
opinion.of the Council that. the use of aluminum 
cooking utensils is in no way injurious to. health.’’ 


‘ 
I 
j 


ouree: oy tilotatl mca cei 

Gee Af Dutematiocar Sesde’ Groat Basle data of the Bureau of the Census. A 
llions of dollar: Sas Loe each group listed 

ON er Or yuine an 1950. Group totals are repo on page 636) 


mmod: . Unit of 
| i Hey : quantity 


Crude petroleum “5 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates’. 


ae 
ip ‘ 


95 

Den ee ee 39 

Diamonds, rough or uncut and 30 
ind oe RTE Eee aie ote re 7 
1,091 

sk Ra eR SEE Ee 380 

215 


Fish, including shellfish Sees cic eeeeee 

is “Meat PIOAUGCHS Lisle carers pies 

iS Alcoholic spirits and wines....... 

Grains and preparations. ........|.....--.ee]-+<+ tetas itilans «ish s etre 
Semimanufactures: . 


tohs 

Gas oll and fuel ofl..... 2.0.0... mail, bbl. 
ROB MIN HVOd WOES 33.7) kin yn Ga Sabie eens lo ote tie's Sige alfere aysccesttincete ttued neha mnie 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed. mil, pounds 
Diamonds, gems, cut but unset. . . |thous. carats 
Finished manufactures: 
Peper and manufactures 
ewsprint...°....... 
Machinery 
Apriguitucal implements and 
tractors 


arts 
eae including trucks. . .|mumber 
‘High year before 1950. 2Actual weight. ®Includes ores of fergo-ailoving. metals. 4Refined in ingots 
plates, or bars. 5Copper content, Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap and alloy igs, bars, and scrap. sLead 
content, {Less than one-half of unit specified. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S, 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar a ee I a ee ee 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb't’n Coal Oil Gas 


1,000 1,000 1,000 esty a Gal. 1 Sgt 


Kw. hrs. Kw. brs. is arrels Cu 

21,797,874] 39,367,118 286,099) 35, oe 8365 9: 793, 922) 45 "a7 339 
31,189,554) 59,293,363 ‘628,631| 40/277.989 81804530 119'552;711 
38,372,154] -56,144/412 770,824] 32,714,761] 11-256,5651124/ 117/769 


43,563,627 EY tt 741] 1,294,436) 44,538,529) 17,138,911|188,876,692 
47, rity re gas 1 


eee ss .|282,698,.214 ‘ 
. . [291,099,543] 89'748,246]197.878 185 
iene cs 328/997,875| 95,881,823|229'459,063 


*Preliminary. 


Preliminary figures on installed capacity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1950 ar 
(kilowatts): hydro 17,662,852, steam 48,942 ,903, internal eontpustion 1,895,091, total 68,500, 846. La sae? 


Preliminary data on combined utility and industrial prqduction of electric energy for 1950 sh 
of 387,923,683,000 kilowatt- hours; combined capacity a 412,818 kilowatts. BY. A. ee ee 


Electric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $4,772,684,000 as indicated by 


656,989! 91,865,978] 75, 287°618|627) 978,581 
ae eee ne Ee SE 


the preliminary total of 1950. 
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| U. S—Exports of Leading Commodities; Distilled Spirits 
United States' Exports of Leading Comniodities | 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of 


a 


International Trade, from basic data. of the Bureau of the Census 


(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in 
order of value in 1950. Group totals are hon Gn Wace 636) - 


& y it 
Commodity Unit of Sas EN ae == ES esis Oo 
quantity | 19472) 1948 , 1949 1950 ) 19472 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 _ 


Crude materials: f 
2,791) 3,057) 5,373) 5,899 427 611 874) 1,024 


oe unmanufactured.. -| thous, bales 


aire cite qe gated nee: thous. short 
: tons 77,279| 52,606] 32,785| 29,360: 62! 479 297 269 
Tobacco, unmanufactured..} mill pounds 507 427 49 476 oo 215 252 250 
ees oe Sone a Apna t dart thous. bbl. | 46,356] 39,737| 33,068) 34,824 99 117 98] 103 


exaingand preparanionsi (|... 24- Avast nels we bomslse the face alergs aes 1,866) . 1,705) 1,457 834 
AE eg ee Gey .-] mil bu. - 502 508) 416 252 1294 1,393 1/002 cick 
Meats and edfte atimal “|” Se SIN eR Pevilidelns dafew ee ..| 366). 283] - 189] 
TS Se ro, ee oe (2 Seca mil, pounds 878 461 799 610 258 128 144 107 
Dairyaproducts and eggs..,|. 27 Wale: alpcs acs |e Mercia. citlowes os 103 
Manufactures, inectise ing ak igs ad 
“4 manufactures: 2 
RCHAOU NE pat che Nd: ces Ape Meee Sosa ols pied uahlnor= tie eames. Bs 2, j 42,361! 42,021 
eyectrical' apparatus... <i. cae eee celietss os elle cles lor « & ellie Pagar ae : 306 oe 436 
PRAMS AlIMACIIMELY: s< 2/Allenr tae dn ierteaiis-o ci, o's |vbe cotaralle aleve c alte oa 1,371] 1,277} 1;322/ 51,202 
Aeriéuipire WnpleMengs. Hee Foal oles ide hes edn sain tevig dele cif Sods 96 114]. 128 109 
Tractors, incl. parts and 2 
a ERRIORG 53. date graeire eth SON weer s se Asian’ «|<» sicictall rahe lales|iorMeaee 5 5245 
Tracklaying tractors, a a“ sou 
HOW. ene ..| Dumber 12,1 11,686] 516,528] 513,897 56 55 578 566 
Wheel tractors, new....| number 80,999|102,435| 99,279] 75,977 84 127 133 103 
Gheminal & ralateamrods:...|(0 0 60 20st ccalloot «Mala oc sane eca'ls ooe's 858 787 5749 5711 
Medicinal and pharma- Wat 2 
GCENCIRAL DIE PALAMAL Ae pras ll. oe Sepesee e lhacatt ural Me Melb cicke eel wave e © 183 193 198 212 


Chemical specialties. . 
Industrial chemicals. . 
Automobiles, incl. parts ; 
PMA) NIN Soi SL Ml gais, gee one oceull cap lehaielly wg date ew alte el seis 6 4,103 898 5730 5703 


1 a ER x ae thous. 268 208 140 120 337 281 206 179 
Motortrucks and busses, ‘ - 
MSW Secs ite Sh a sae thous. 268 206 5135 6131 431 348 5229 6217 
SUGRCHOS Me COMGens MINES. Sc Sie Uren cheated cielels ose’ ail elec oles 1,418 844 656 516 - 
Cotton cloth, duck and mail. sq. 
‘re Debries. scws8 tw os. yd. 1,480 939 880 559 528 314 224 149 
Woven fabrics of synthetic] mil. sq. § 
ULE OSE ey Baie Poe pipe n>, yd. 248 208 251 180 175 132 120 85 
Tron and steel mill prods.: : 
Total, including scrap thous. short 
tons 6,961} 4,801) 5,337) - 3,294 825 650| , 732 473 
Total, excluding scrap... .}thous. short \ ‘ 
tons 6,791} 4,589} 5,039) 3,076 820 642 725 467 


Petroleum and products... .|.....0:.-2-|.2. 0+. i b 
Motor fuel and gasoline...| thous. bbl. | 36,851] 27,163) 28,410] 16,908 135 134 146 90 
Lubricating olls......... thous. bbl. | 14,064) 13,546] 12,318] 13,616 195 199 169 174 

Advanced manufactures of 2 


RRR EA ENR org SIRF Fotis a Pep Nave vis she ders bu fists cba wPew hea foo mae al 261 207 184} «156 
Merchant vessels......... number 1,838 819 436 300 625 255 173 118 


1All figures have been adjusted to conform as nearly as possible to the 1949 Schedule B classification 
of commodities. Data for a few commodities for 1949 and 1950, as noted, are not strictly comparable 
with data for earlier years, since in May 1949 the Bureau of the Census ‘in the interest of national 
security stopped reporting exports of certain items separately and began grouping them in ‘‘special 
category’? ‘classes. Some additional items were transferred to these classes beginning July 1, 1949, and 
further modifications were made beginning July 1, 1950. All of these ‘‘special category” items are 
included in total/ exports through 1950, but beginning July 1, 1950, they are excluded from area and 
country totals. A list of items and dates of transfer are given in Foreign Trade Statistics notes for 
June 1949 and September 1950 issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


2High postwar yéar; data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States 
armed. forces, F 


3Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery and, -agri- 
cultural implements and tractors. 


4Data exclude ‘‘special category’’ exports as indicated in note 5. 5Data exclude ‘‘special category’’ ex- 
ports. 6Data include used tractors. 7Excludes service equipment. SIncludes finished products and yarn 
and. other semimanufactures. *°Excludes pile fabrics and upholstery and drapery fabrics. 


Distilied Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels 


Fer. Fer, 

Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spirits Malt 
fiscal Liq. ||fiscal Lig. 
Whky.; Rm.) Bdy.|Alcoh.!! Tot.* | Tot, Whky.) Rm.| Bdy, | Alcoh,1| Tot.* | Tot. 

R 1,000 |1,000] 1,000) 1,000 “4,000 1,000 1,000 {1,000} 1,000; 1,000 1,000 1,000 
G Gals.| Gals Gals. | Gals. Gals. Gals_ | Bbls. 


als, b s.|. Gals. } Gals. | Bbls. Gals, 

1900. See ane 3,760] 35,159) 109,245/39,331]/1940,| 98,993|2,478)/18,427] 261,022 ey Oe 54,892 
1910.| 82,464|2'254| 7,656] 68,534|163,894/59,545||1942.|120,257/3,106|29,273] 517,500 675,481 (63,716, 
44,552|2,844| 8,522) 81,101/140,656/59,808//1943.| 19,530/2,314/16,624| 732,350) 772,267|71,018 


1915. , , 

1920. 235) 945) 1,649) | 98,436/101,265) 9,231)|1944.)....... 2,212|21,592| 987,958/1,011,762/81,726 
1925.].......| 785] 548] 166,165/167,497] 5,119|/1945.| 41,562/2,888/26,596/1,101,286/1,174,391/86,604 
1930.) 1,999] 983] 416] 193,824/197,222) 3,681||1946 .|147,465/2,658/34,416| 442,418] 634,454/84,978 


: 3}/3,103| 9,877) 181,771/349,772 Pd 1947 .|167,995)2,469/40,851| 345,282] '563,957|87,857 
1937 |223,458)2,524/12,472| 236,485/482, 138/58,7481/1948 .}129:597)1,999/21,173]'~419,950]° 576,409)/91,291 
fs |2.170|22.644| 217,431/351,189}56,340 |} 1949..1149,595}1,999}17.458} ~444,569|- 617,558|89,736 
1939.| 93,004!2,443'27,446' 217,172'346,344153,871 111950. |118,760'1,781' 5,364! 391,129] 521,770'88,807 


*Includes gin, (1) Prior to fiscal year 1947 spirits-fruit were included with brandy, 
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Industrial Activities in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


FIVE MAJOR CITIES ON AMERICAN PACIFIC COAST — 
Activities in Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Portland and Seattle 


LOS ANGELES; FOURTH LARGEST 

Los Angeles, Calif., is the fourth largest 
city in the United States and has the third 
largest metropolitan district, according to 
the census of 1950 (July), which counted 
1,957,692 in the city and 2,381,533 in en- 
virons, total 4,339,225. The extraordinary 
growth of Los Angeles’ has been accele- 
rated by defense contracts. 

Reports of the California Dept. of Indus- 
trial Relations showed employment in Los 
Angeles manufacturing industries in June, 
1951, reached 476,000 persons, compared 
with 401,200 in June, 1950 The largest in- 
crease was in durable goods industries. 
Employment. turnover for industries, 
wholesale and retail trade and services 
was 5% and less. In manufacturing the 
average hourly pay in June was $1.74, as 
against $1.62 in June, 1950. Average hours 
worked were 41 a week. . 

Aircraft manufacturing is an important 
item in Southern California. When the 
Korean war broke out 130,000 were em- 

loyed in this industry on the West Coast; 
by Jan. 1, 1952, the number was expected 
to reach 191,000. In June, 1951, Southern 
California was employing 136,935 in air- 
eraft, 108,835 in Los Angeles county, 

Aircraft wages paid on the West Coast 
in calendar year 1950 totaled $508,722,589, 
of which Los Angeles County workers re- 
eeived $327,438,805. : 

Application of modern principles to a 


- manufacturing plant was demonstrated in 


the new $25,000,000 plant of- Lever Bros., 
opened in August. Although manufactur- 
ing every detergent produced by this 
firm, the factory on a 30-acre plot needed 
only 300 to operate it. This was to be dou- 
bled when the processing of edible prod- 
ucts (shortening) went into operation. 

Farms and industries of central and 
southern California, and the industries 
around Los Angeles,:get their water and 
electric power from Big Creek, or the Big 
Creek-San Joaquin River Hydroelectric 
Development of the Southern California 
Edison Co. This vast enterprise, begin- 
ning in. the mountains 248 mi. N. of Los 
Angeles, uses water that drops from 7,000 
ft. above sea level down to 1,000 ft., with 
power houses along the way. Included are 
Huntington Lake, storage capacity 89,166 
acre feet; held by 4 dams, 4,108 ft, long, 188 
ft. maximum height; Florence Lake, ca- 
pacity 64,406 acre feet, with a dam 3,156 
ft. long, max. height, 154 ft; Shaver Lake, 
eapacity 135,283 acre ft., with dam 2,169 
ft, long, max. height 183 ft. Dam No. 7, 
nearing completion in 1951, is 954 ft. long, 
239 ft. high and will store 35,000 acre feet 
of water. The project will cost over $142,- 
000,000 and exceed the cost of Hoover Dam 
and power plant. 

Los Angeles is the center of the motion 
picture industry, as well as a large tele- 
vision and broadcasting industry. The 
ABC Television Center in Hollywood has 
KECA-TV. Other studios are KLAC-TV, 
KNBH (NBC), KTLA, KTTV, and KTSL 
(ABC). The motion picture studios: (with 
sight-seeing tours) are Columbia, Walt 
Disney, Warner, in Burbank; MGM, Hal 
Roach, Selznick, Culver City; Paramount, 
20th Century-Fox, Los Angeles; Republic, 
North Hollywood; RKO, Hollywood; Uni- 
versal, Universal City. 

Los Angeles has a General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur park. Events that draw tourists 
are the New Year’s Day Rose Bowl foot- 
ball game and: Tournament of Roses; In- 
ternational Flower show, March; Easter 
Sunrise Service; Symphony music in Hol- 


lywood Bowl, July and August; the Pil-} | 

image , in summer; light operas in 
Greek Thea re, June to August; County 
Fair, Pomona; also sports events. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND BAY AREA 

San Francisco, Calif. and the Bay 
Region (12 counties) had 3,199,852 popula- 
tion or 1,133,761 more than in 1940, accord- 
ing to the final figures of the Census of 
1950, The San Francisco-Oakland Metro- ~ 
politan Area (6 counties) accounted for 
2,240,767 of this total, an increase of 778,- 
963 persons, or 53.3%. Over 964,000 were 
employed at the beginning of 1951. 

San Francisco International Airport 
handled 1,197,694 passengers in 1950, with 
82,151 takeoffs and landings. Air express 
totaled 7,778,936 Ibs. and air freight 32,- 
419,405 lbs. Tourists in the Bay Area in 


1950 reached 883,234, spending a reported 


$52,103,737. z 

The American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute reported foreign trade of 2,227,800 
short togs through the Golden Gate in 
1950, with value of $567,400,000, compared 
with $412,400,000 in 1949. State Board of 
Harbor Commissioners announced a flex- 
ible $10,000,000 improvement program. 

Extensive building operations included 
industrial expansion, housing projects, 
and state and municipal-supported high- 
way, educational and hospital improve- 
ments. The new San Francisco Ai a8 
administration building was expected to 
cost nearly $7,000,000. North Point sewage 
treatment plant in San Francisco, part of 
a $20,000,000 program to eliminate dump- 
ing of sewage into the Bay, cost over, 
$12,000,000, and a sewage and sludge treat- 
ment plant at Islais Creek cost approx. 
$7,000,000. Construction of dormitories 
and a-classroom building progressed on 
the new State College campus. 

More than 250 miles of Bayshore Free- 
way, costing over $115,000,000 was to be 
completed by July 1952, with $195,000,000 
more needed. The section between San 
Francisco and San Jose had used $48,000,- 
000 and would cost $54,000,000 more. 

The San Francisco Housing Authority 
announced in May the beginning of 3 new 
housing projects of 784 dwellings. In the 
Lake Merced area one per of 900 
homes was to sell for te ,000 to $50,000 
per dwelling in_ 1952. he Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. opened the first of 11 
new _  13-story' Parkmerced residential 
buildings in March, the rest at: monthly 
intervals, This was an investment of 
acai Ata providing housing for |3,483 
amilies, and rentals from $115 to $177: 
The Westlake’ Tract in the same area is a 
7,000-unit building project; Stonestown 
has completed 683 rental units. 

Stanford University approved an. $8,- 
500,000 medical research and training 
center in San Francisco. Permanente 
Foundation began a 200-bed hospital proj- 
ect for Permanente Health Plan mem- 
bers, to cost $2,300,000. There are 150,000 
members in the Bay Area. 

Two major units of the new Medical 
Center of the Univ. of California, 14 
stories high, are in process of building— 
the Medical Sciences Bldg. land the Her- 
bert C. Moffitt Teaching Hospital, to be 
competed 1953. These cost $20,445,000, out 
of a program of $22,630,000, for which the 
state has appropriated $20,730,000. The 
Cancer Research Institute, financed b 
1,000,000 from the U: S. Public, Heat 
ervice, and a center for research in 
opththalmology, will find a home here. 

\ 


‘Industrial Activities in San Diego, Seattle and Portland 
cific, 111 mi. south of Canada, 804 mi. n, 


“The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


provided $535,000 for a radiological lab- 


oratory completed in 1951. Two remodeled 


_ buildings will house research in arthritis 


E 
4 


4 


ke 


and uses of ACTH: 

Bank of America reported June 30, 1951, 
resources of $7,093,426,267; one year be- 
fore, $6,515,435,553. Deposits again were 

_the largest in the nation: $6,316,331,730, 
increase of $396,875,779. Wells Fargo Bank 
‘& Union Trust Co. observes its centennial 
year in 1952, having been founded Mar. 17, 
1852. Reserves, Jan. 1, 1951: $504,991,000; 

$471,257,000. 


‘deposits, 
“S The San Francisco exchange of the 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
founded Feb., 1878, was the third in the 
world and the first on. the Coast. Since 
the war and up to March, 1951, the ex- 
change installed 108,000 new phones, 
reaching 448,200. Daily calls averaged 
2,187,000 and long distance calls 73,400. 

The birth rate nearly doubled the death 
rate in San Francisco in ~1950—18,669 
births, 9,510 deaths. 


SAN DIEGO: AIRPLANE MAKER 


San Diego, in the extreme sw corner of 
the U. S., a few miles north of Mexico, 
is California’s 4th city with a 1950 popula- 
tion of 321,485, in a metropolitan district 
of 535,967. The city has an area of 99 


sq. mi., and the’ district includes Chula’ 


Vista, Coronado, El Cajon, La Mesa, Na- 
tional City and 7 unincorporated com- 
munities. ; 

San Diego is an important naval and 
airplane center, base of the llth U. S. 
Naval District. Navy payrolls exceeded 
$200,000,000 in 1950. Tremendous expan- 
sion of airplane plants, due to rearma- 
ment, brought factory employment to 
39,000 on June 1, 1951, a gain of 69% 
over the corresponding period of 1950. 
Of the major airplane plants, Consoli- 
dated Vultee employed 19,000; — Rohr, 
3,300; Ryan, 2,870; Solar, 1,863. In 1950 
San Diego plants reported aircraft sales 
worth $104,000,000. Ryan in 1951 started 
a new plant costing $2,300,000 to build 
parts for jet engines. 

Other important industries are ship- 
building, sea-food packing; 49% of Amer- 
ica’s tuna is packed here, worth over 
$60,000,000. San Diego harbor has large 
traffic-in fisheries, lumber and petroleum 
products. San Diego County, about the 
size of Connecticut, produced $71,000,000 
worth of citrus fruits, avocados, vege- 
tables, live stock, dairy products. Com- 
mercial flowers provide large income. 
Tourists bring $60,000,000 a year. 

Building construction in the first 5 
months of 1951 was 39% over 1950. While 
‘department stores of the nation showed 
a 10% gain over 1950, San Diego’s stores 
registered a 13% gain; larger than the 
11% gain,of tne West Coast.. 

Lindbergh Field is the terminal airport 
for American Airlines, United Airlines 
and. Western Airlines. San Diego is 
served by the Santa Fe and San Diego 
& Arizona Eastern Rys. 


* = 
SEATTLE: NORTH PACIFIC PORT 


Seattle, largest city in Washington and 
a great Pacific Coast port, is now 100 
years old. The Census of 1950 gave it 
462,440 in the municipality and 726,464 in 
the metropolitan district. Since then Se- 
attle has annexed 29,794 to the munici- 
pality, so that Seattle may now be 
regarded as a 500,000 pop. city. It is on 
a neck of land between Elliott Bay (Puget 
Sound) and the freshwater Lake Wash- 
ington, 125 nautical miles from the Pa- 


of. San Francisco by water and 959 by 


rail. The outer harbor is 5 mi. across; 
Elliott Bay, chief haven for. shipping, 


has a mouth of 2.5’ mi., a shore line of. 


9.7 mi. Through the port outward bound 
move large cargoes of lumber, fuel oil, 
canned salmon, fresh pears and apples, 
flour, wood products and steel. Seattle 
is the principal fisheries port of the North 
Pacific and ‘over 50,000,000 lbs. of fresh 
fish reach there annually, of which sal- 
mon makes up 3/5ths. 

The Port of Seattle owns and operates 
the Seattle-Tacoma International Airport, 
valued at $11,000,000, used by 6 major 
airlines. Boeing Field is an important 
airfield and_Boeing’s principal plant is 
at Seattle. Seattle is served also by the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific and C. M. & St. P. & P., and has 
through service. over the Burlington and 
Southern Pacific and direct connections 
with the Canadian Pacific at Vancouver. 
Numerous steamship lines dock here. 

_The University of Washington, ideally 
situated’ on land. between Lakes Union 
and Washington, has 582 acres, over 100 
buildings, and is) pursuing’ an extensive 
building program. A new $5,000,000 chil- 
dren’s hospital, to add to the Children’s 
Orthopedic, will be completed in 1953. 
The Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
has completed new works at Seattle. By 
June, 1951, Boeing Airplane ‘Co. was em- 
ploying 26,037 and hiring more. 


PORTLAND: NORTHWEST PORT 


Portland, Ore., population 371,009 (July, 
1950), is one of the nation’s great fresh- 
water ports. It is situated on the Willa- 
mette River, near its confiuence with the 
Columbia, 100 mi. from the Pacific Ocean. 
Hence it is served by over 50 steamship 
lines, 41 in foreign trade, with exports of 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. Its lo- 
cation at the west end of the Columbia 
River gorge through the Cascade Moun- 
tains gives it a water-level route into the 
great agricultural, fruit and lumber areas 
of eastern Oregon and Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 

Portland reported a .healthy, but con- 
servative, expansion in 1950, with 84 new 
industries, chiefly in food products, metal 
working, furniture and timber products. 
A number of: plants with defense con- 
tracts went on a three-shift basis with 
considerable new building, while ware- 
house and distribution facilities. spent 
$6,000,000. in increasing their capacities. 
The Pacific Power & Light Co. received 
Federal, authorization for a new hydro- 
electric plant on Lewis river in Washing- 
ton, with a 205-ft. high dam, 9°mi, reser- 
voir, initial cost $26,450,000, to serve the 
Portland area. The M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. of Portland acquired 11,000 acres of 
timberland in Northern California, ad- 
ding 400,000,000 board ft., to its total 
reserve of 2,500,000,000. 

The Columbia River Throughway is a 
broad, fast highway bordering on the 
Columbia River east from Portland. This 
highway, although scenic, is not as beau- 
tiful as the narrow, twisting Columbia 
River Highway, for which it is an alter- 
nate route. Both routes have spectacular 


views of the river and the Cascade Moun-* 


tains including numerous waterfalls and 
precipitous cliffs. 

Portland’s airport is served by North- 
west, Pan American, -United,.West Coast 
and Western: air-lines.and services. con- 
necting with Braniff, Continental and 
Southwest. ‘ 
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Value of U. S. Mineral Products 
- Source: Bureau of Mines 

Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and allied products, petroleum 
Nonmetallic 


Metallic Grand total 


$120,241,000 $56,341,000 $176,582,C00 $190,881,000 $367,463,000 
183,075,000 61,758,000 244,833,000 174,718, he 419,551,000 
230,962,000 80,530,000 311;492,000 303,937,0 615,429,000 
268,438,000 125,720,000 394'158,000 348° 535/000 642,691,000 
406,376,000 188,328,000 594,704,000 514,232,000 1,108,936,000 


602,258, 318,722,000 0,000 702,785,000 1,623,765,000 
828,213,000 409,604,000 33y st ;000 750,027,000 1,987,844,000 
972,617,000 428,674,000 ;401,291,000 993,353,000 2,394,644,000 
4,192,910,000 1,024,755,000 pixe :665,000 1,763,675,000 6,981,340,000 


3,058,680,000 1,236,795,000 
000 00: 


2,330,000,000 586,870,000 
3,1 icon bee 818,800,000 


5,760;600,000 1,311,000,000 


7,941,000,000 1,634,000,000 ,000,000 0 
10,362,000, 000 1/894,000,000 | 12,256,000,000 3,510,000,000 | 15,766,000,000 
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$9,610,000,000 
1,559,000,000 | 11,054,000,000 1,219,000, Hee 12,273,000,000 
1,567,000,000 9/453,000,000 "101,000;0 10, ,000 


1980 (bres 227 8'711,000/000 | 1,694;000;000 | 10;405,000,000 1'320°000°000 11,725,000,000 


9,495,000,000 
*Changes in the basis were made for, comparability with the State tables. Natural gas is valued at | 
' 
¥ 
{ 
t 


_.] $7,181,000,000 
‘|. 7;886,000,000 


| wells rather than points of consumption. Clay series is modified to replace heavy clay products and 
‘an estimate for natural carbon dioxide was added. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1949, by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation. 


State Total value State Total value State Total value State Total yalue F 
Al ioe ms 143,879,000 1 $37,458,000 wid 376,000 $26,723,000 
aoe tone say 000 335,699,000 1,384,000 "348, i) 
Ark 109,276,00 375,400,000 38) 584,000 2,365,847,000 } 
616,245,000 199,629,000 , 763,000 ‘ 
6,742,000. 158, 265,000 17,384,000 
20,461,000 9/755,000 116,410,000 
12,449,000 J 810,000 40,863,000 i 
200,447,000 243,391,000 721,480,000 f 
,540, 483, 696, 000 35,878,000 
103,984,000 21, 1849; 000 150, 839, 000 ‘ 
111,287,000 1,034'837,000 —- : 
97,756,000 929,000|/Tot. U. S. 10,554,234,000 : 
140; 676, 000} 10,102,000 9,026, ‘000 ¢ 
ue H 
Copper, Lead and Zine Production in the U. S. i 
Source: Bureau of Mines : 
Year Copper Lead* ~~ Zine Year Copper Lead* Zine ‘ 
Mil. ihe | $1,000 ce | $1,000 ere Mt ate $1,000 ow "| $1,000 000 enor Bice r 
C) ol. , 


Ibs dol. 
1925... .|1,6751237,832|654, 79211113,956 555, 631} 841940. At Bis 205,453 433, 065] 43,307/589,988| 74 
"374|489,361| 47||1941. . .|1,932|227,993|470,517| 53,639|652,599| 98 

1930. «1.304 181271 oes 3s » 1/2317 67,367| 58,888|629,95 


; 9°713| 18/479|306,010| 26 |}1944t ; ||2,007|236,797|394,443| 50,489|574,453| 99 
1938. pee rity 39'076 399 Bal 22'188/355,366| 31|/1945t . ||1,565|/184,723/356,535| 45,636|467,084| 80 


9 , 
3 "295/310,505| 24,840|412,184| 36]|19461 * .|1,199|172.701|293,309| 49.276|459.205) 82 
1938" 7 * |1,993/112,4001887,698| 35,668/491.803| 49||10471..-|1°726]360,680) 3811, 109|108,907|510,058| 109 
1937... :]1/669|201,988)443.142| 52,219/551,165| 72|| 1948... |1,685|365,635|/339,413)121'510|537,566| 143 
1938... _|1/125|110,216|331,964] 30,541/436,007| 42/|1949.. ! ||1/516|298,625/404,449|127,8061591,454| 147 
“11/4961 148,236'420,9671 39,571'491,058!_51|)1950P.. :11/8141377,312/433,0001108,250' (n.a.) |(n.a,) 


P.—Preliminary. N.A.—Not available. ‘ 
at excludes premiums paid to miners by the government, Premium ‘Price Plan términated 


June 30 
“Lead. production ‘figures.do not include lead produced from foreign ores and: base bullion... 


I See 


oP 3 


= 


United States F 


‘otal 


Total iron and Steel 
pig ison el eters teem 
DEO. 3 ait 34,743,416 


paves} 28,274,451 

TE? Rian ear + 40,465 147 
938 20,771,598 
34,808,682 
71,666 


41, 582,550 
21,460,164 
35,677,097 
47,398,529 
56,636,604 
60,903,304 


oF 16 
-...}| 65,100,551 
..| 59,075,944 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL 
FOR CASTINGS (Net..Tons) 
Net tons 

\ States 1950 


epee ta io 
. J., Del., ‘ 
Va., W. Va., Ky., Tenn 3,869,454 
Georgia, Alabama... . 3,952,074 
PP ie sod hs %e.0i = 18,845,808 
MMUMANNUTR oe MIal cats p 2 sooo, ove -Tenjeig ae eime ® 11,375,127 
PINAR PME RN. Aci slip ace: «salvia wor beasee ele ,178,7 
ROE RMSE oes atoita seh yt aoe be 521,024 
oe Oris. roan, Cala to overs Els LB N 
IR OMDRA Gy CONS. Sci; > sc islas. wis yeialee ve ,708, 
REPIOOCAL TEM Co odatoiy-G 4 3 ots id Sino sisie ine Le 2,388,730 
OT ae OS a ar ae rae 96,836,075 


Source: American Iron Steel Institute: figures show ne 


, Total 
Years ae 


60,810,671 
61 


I figures for 1934 and subsequent years include only that portion of the capacity and production 
eritee: {Or enetines used by foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. ; 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
(Gross Tons) 


(Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior) 


‘Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year | Produc- Produc- 
tion Value tion Value 
1,000 Net 
Net Tons| $1, Tons $1. 
1925 61,817,149 27,665} 520,063} 1,060,402 
1927 80,095,564) 420,942) 517,763) 1,029,657 
1928 75,348,069} 393,638 iy 933,774 
1929 73,828,195) 385,643) 534,989 2,7: 
1930 69,384,837) 354,574| 467,526 5,483 
1932 49,855,221 222,375 9,710} 406,677 
1933 49,541,344) 206,718) 333,631 445,788 
1934, ..|57,168,291 244,152] 359.368] _ 628,383 
1935. ., .|52,158,783] 210,131) 372,373] 658,063 
1936, ..|54,579,535| 227,004) 439,088] 770.955 
937... .|51,856,433 197,599] 445,531 864,042 
1938. ..146,099,027 180,600 348,545 678,653 


P—Preliminary. 


States 1950 1949* 
Minnesota.......- 65,420,000 55,861,542 
Michigan. . - ,850,000 11,199,024 
Alabama. ... 7,500,000 7,368,784 
Penn., N. ¥ 3,940,000 3,415,022 
Wisconsin. ....... 1,700,000 1,433,557 
New Jersey:...... 570,000 448,811 
Other states...... 6,180,000 5,210,707 

Total.........! 98,160,000 84,937,447 
*Revised 
Fenn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year | Produc- Produc- 
tion - Value tion Value 
1,000 Net 
Net Tops $1. Tons $1,000 
1939. . .|51,487,377 187,175) 394,855 28,348 
940. . .|51,484,640 205,490 Wer 879,327 
1941... .|56,368,267 240,27 514,149) 1,125,363 
1942. . .|60,327,72 271,673 582,693] 1,373,99 
1943. . , |60,643,620 306,816 590,177) 1,584,644 
1944. . . 163,701,363 354,583 619,576] 1,810,901 
1945, . .}54,933,909 323,944 577,617) 1,768, 
1946. . .|60,506,873 413,417 ,922) 1,835,539 
1947. ..|57,190,009 413,019 630,624) 2,622,635 
1948. . .|57,139,948 467,052 599,518] 2,993,267 
1949... ;42,701,724| 358,008 437,868) 2,136,871 
1950 (P) |44'200'000! 9) 512,000! 2'483'000 


Coke production (net tons) (1941) 65,186,578, $352,967,237; (1942) 70,568,944, $425,613,744: (1943) 71,- 
676,063, $476,117,472; (1944) 74,037,817, $527,291,506; (1945) 67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1946) 58,497,848, 
$486,729,382; (1947) 43,445,850, $776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928, $928,281,854; (1949) 63,637,429, $842,737, - 


696; (1950 prelim.) 72,000,000, $1,031,000,000 


Coke exports (net tons)—(1941) 708,971; (1942) 839,582; (1943) 994,607; (1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,- 


746; (1946) 1,231,327; (1947) 835,059; (1948) 706,782; (1949) 548,256. Imports—(1941) 


ee (1943) 98,127; (1944) 63,004;-(1945) 51,964; 

277,507. j 
Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1941) 3,380,000; 

(1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245; (1947) 8,509,995; 


75,000; (1942) 140,000; (1943) 166,000; (1944) 12,000; 


(1949) none. 


267,886; (1942) 
(1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093; (1948) 161,400; (1949) 


(1942) 4,439,000; (1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000; 
(1948) 6,675,914; (1949) 4,942,670. Imports—(1941) 
(1945) 149; (1946) 9,556; (1947) 10,350; (1948) 945; 


Salt ‘Prodwetion in the United States 


Source; Bureau of Mines (Short Tens) 


1935-1939 7 ch 
average 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Byaporated...... 2,507,374] 3,476,5/01 3,448,578] 3,182,570] 3,249,457| 3,158,718| 3,207,403] 3,284 361 
Th bring... 2. 4'205,587| 87478'5|13 8'820'355| 8°705,831| 8470680] 9-140,R11] 346.044 a eaa'sat 
Rock salt... 1/1! 1,947,254] '3,259,1]38 3,448,238] 3,505,740] 3,412,008| 3.754,353| 31846/846| 3/468/005 
Mgh ah sts |: lei 8,660,215|15,214,1]5215,717,171|15,394,141|15, 132,145) 16,053,882|16,403,293|15,590,697 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines 


pea ais bo hs Ek tea tists foo! Cod aE I 
Michigan ranks first in’ domestic production of 


Minerals Yearbook of 1945, more salt is used in the | sodium chloride (NaCl), the chemical nomen- 


manufacture of chemicals than any other material. 
The average American uses about six pounds a 
year to season food. 


clature for table salt. New York is second. Salt 
is found in 19 states and produced in commercia) 
quantities in 14. 


New Liberian Iron Mine Will Provide American Smelters With Ore 


First shipment of iron ore from Liberia for 
American smelting arrived June 22, 1951, at Balti- 
more, Md., in the SS Simeon G. Reed, 10,000 tons, 
bound for the furnaces of the Republic Steel Co. 
The corporation is part owner of Liberia Mining 
Co., which has an 80-year concession to mine iron 
ore from the Liberian government. The ore is 
fourid in practically pure form, with 70% iron con- 
tent as against 51% found in the Lake Superior 
mines. It is in a cliff about one mile long and 30 


to 100 feet high, located in the jungle 43 miles from 
the coast. To ship the ore Liberia Mining Co. 
built a modern railroad, the first in Liberia, span- 
ning three rivers and cutting a roadhed through 
dense vegetation, in territory where annual rain- 
fall reaches 220 inches. About 24,000,000 tens of 
ore are expected from the'mining. This is the sec- 
ond major industry in Liberia, the first having been 
rubber planting of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


_ South America: o 


DMkerelon Crue ii a Produce 
- World Production of Crude Petroleum 


_ Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


2 Geuntry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948) 19497 
“Barb Ai pe lage OF <a 1 2 i! @ aii @) 
Printaad TT] Berge | | 2008 | | Bo2a8 Bossi | satit | opely 
ed: SLACOR. | Lcciethe hohe as cs 2 677, 904 | 1,713,655 | 1, 733, 939 | 1,856;987 +-2,020,185 1,840,307 
Total North America...... 1,748,455 | 1,786,929 | 1,811,263 | 1,941,784 2,111,250 | 1,944,260 


24,230 22,881 20,604 21,846 23,734 
|e | ee 
44 

22,291 22,449 22,118 24,794 | + 23,792 29 733 
1967 2'664 2)323 2,282 2,563 2/617 

14,389 13,744 | - 12/468 12,764 14,069 14,790 

257,046 323,156 388/486 434/905 490, 015 482316 


385,355 | 446,429 "497,065 "554, 781 553,193 


321,295 
334 4267 41,000 42,000 41,500 4 
8,218 3,074 5,73 6,285 6,149 et "f 
4185 1 196 210 0. 292 
4300 02 368 356 37 4 
6,154 3,935 4,539 4,032 4,489 5,947 
6,277 5,018 5,146 4,330 3,647 3 
11 37 395 1,340 3,122 
43,000 7750 8 951 41,039 ety 
2787000 138968 137673 187868 218'00 233,000 
i r J | 000 f 
United Kingdom. . 2.2) 2/532 22 703 ; 35 323 : 338 
Yugoslavia Ser ees oe 307 307 245 365 385 440 
hata eee UFODEE «nein nes 208,091 236,316 273,299 | (291,155 
8,010 9,411 10,915 10,985 
15 a) 360 316 
513 374 533 730 
2,193 1,863 1,875 1,894 
2 020 931/900 944,932 
146,819 154,998 190,384 204,712 
665 834 6,11 31,000 
1,343 (276 1:12 1,353 
5,931 16,225 46, 90,000 
Q 351 490 746 
PP ATES, ten ous. Sala cars uta is shat C Roraes mene 750 
2,050 12,970 20,120 25,108 
59,944 89/852 142/853 174;008 
eNO PI CMS hg lt diay testa o Ve! fo bast SA pth ee 95 
ae oe Roane 6,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 
ee “Total Malachy. Weeks.» at 186,436 215,088 270,599 338,260 480,190 | 593,651 
rica 
SMe UNE waa ;ontts gree we. 9,416 9,406 9,070 8,627 13,398 15,997 
esaoh DLOPOCEO. ts bi7ztw ws 32 26 20 21 100 136 
Total-Afriea. ss. cls oes 9,448 9,432 9,090 8,648 13,498 16,133 
Oceania: 
TINUE AGE UOUOLISY ace, ota seta akn se He tal neo ia agers ttiot es, sree sel si|'= pleily, wieielaus SASS SRE 1 1 
New Zealand........ Brite 2 3 2 2 2 7 


Total Oceania... ekeke 2 3 2 2 3 8 
Grand total. ............. 2,592,371 | 2,594,798 | 2,745,474 | 3,022,075 | 3,433,021 || 3,398,400 


Preliminary figures, 2Less than 500-barrels. 3Natural naphtha and gas oil. 4Estimate. %Data repre- 
sents Trianon Hungary after October 1944. ®Data revised in accordance with recent information stating 
6.3 barrels per. sag ton. 7Beginning in 1945, postwar borders. 8U.S.S.R. in Asia (except Sakhalin) 
incluced with U.S.S.R. in Europe. *Includes New Guinea whose production amounted to 1,725,500 bar- 
Tels in 1949. 1°Included with India. 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum. Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) gasoline gas 
Year = _—___.—_—_—_——_|Kerosene |——_—___- 

Produc- ; motor | ¢ Produc- Produc- 

tion Value (fuel prod. tion Value! tion Value! | Value? 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Mil. cu. ft. 

bbls. $1,000 bbis. bbls. gals. $1.000 $1.000) $1,000 

763,743) 1,284,960} 262,252 59,689| 1,127,470 120,383] 1,188,571] 265,271) 112,047 

898,011] 1,07 440,728 49,208 | 2,210,494 128/160] 1'943,421] 416,090] 147/048 

996,596). 961,440) | 468,021 55,813| 1,651,986 70, 1,916,595) 429,374) 110,402 
1,279,160} 1,513,340} 571,727 65,308 | 2,065,434 97,125) 2,407,620) 528,354) 123,457 
1,214,355] 1,373,060} 569,162 64,580] 2,156,574 87,266). 2,295,562 ,69 113,571 
1,264,962] 1,294,470} 611,043 68,521} 2,169,300 90,050| 2,476,756) 534,240) 120,243 
1,353,214} 1,385,440} 616,695 73,882 | 2,339,400 68,261} 2,660,222} 577,939) 120,493 
1,402,228] 1,602,000} 701,294 72,586) 2,688,714 105,815) 2,812,658) . 621,333) 138,508 
1,386,645] 1,643,470} | 608,900 67,474) 2,725,968 102,565) 3,053,475| 692,737) 154,236 
1,505,613] 1,809,020} 608,180 72,270) 2,773,218 122,500] 3,414,689] 760,950) 176,893 
1,677,904| 2,032,960} 739,340 78,344] 3,031,308 148,200] 3,711,039] 797,255] 189,80 
1,713,655| 2,094,250 798.194 81,024] 3,290,949 145,570|+ 3,918,686] 837,852 191,009 
1,733,939] 2,442,550) 776,583 104,385} 3,451,68: 146,202] 4,030, 885,878] 212,256 
1,856,987) -3,577,890| 839,998 110,412] 3,659.449] 228,174), 4,582,173 (3) 274,701 
2,020,185) 5,245,080} 921,923 121,914] 3,953,216 341,154), 5,148,020 ay 333,179 
1,841,940] 4,674,770] . 962,41% 102,152} 4,167,107| , 303,136]. 5,419,736 (3) 344 
1,971,845] 5,008/486| 1,024'448 118,512 | 4,620,000], _318,780|, 6, 124" 302 (3) 404, 


*Preliminary. iValued at point of consumption, Valued ‘at well, : 3Not available, r 


176,768 


91 216, 1 
77 185 15. 
753 150 17,3 
359 ee 
754 1 UJ 
82,2 768 15, 
77,413) 98,762|1 490 14, 
75,094 267 12, 
75,297| 97,218 ,074 12, 
66,459) 105,132) 1 1215 12,690 
64,808} 110,908 871 12 
9,986] 332,942 517 il 
21,1081 327,627 811 11 
*Preliminary, - 
W orld Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) Valued in U. S. Money 
Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars ne 
3 ‘ Production reported monthly ) 
SC Africa North and South America 
¥r. of 38. 
ag too" as 2 | 33/1 3 é 3 
ea hee | ee Re) ae ee foe ag 6 2 | 38 
Sou & oe ob = & a vo os = 2a 
g az lms | Be |] aS | 54 163 1 58 1da15 1 Zs 
$115 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 
1941, 1,265.6 604.3 | 27.8 | 32.4; 19.6 | 209.2 } 187.1) 28.0 | 23.0} 9.3 7.5 | 52.4] 10.0 
1942. 112517 | 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4 | 28.0 | 20.9] 6.4 | 8.6 | 40.4 |, 9.1 
1943. 871.5 | 448.2 | 23.0 |.19.7 | 15.8 48.8.) 127.8 | 22.1 |°19.8 | 6.1 | 47.7 | 26.3 8.8 
1944. 777.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 7.1 | 7.9 | 23.0 6.6 
1945. 738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94.4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 5.9 
1946. 756.0 | 417.6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 51.2. 99.1 |} 14.7+} 15.3 | 8.1] 6.44 28.9 4.6 
1947. 766.5 | 392.0 | 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8 6.1 
1948. 794.5 | 405.5 -} 18.0 | 23.4 |] 11.1 70.9} 123.6 | 12°59 | 31.7 16.7 | 7.8) 81.2 6.5 
1949. 826.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 | 12.9 67.3 | 144.2 |] 14.2 | 12.6 | 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 5.7 
soot 20 3 | Ce aaa 408.2 | 17.9 | 23.2 | 12.0 83.1 | 155.7 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 7.2 | 8.0 | 29.9 6.7 
‘Cie eae 83.4 | 1.4 |> 2.0 9 BO ot ae amen UU RR .6| 2.5 5 
INE OER 31. 1.4 2.5 1.0 5.2 12) Shs, aeage By so has of 2.4 .6 
LORE DN eee . She Be ieee 2.0 1 Be 2 5.8 iE AL a a ce a ae MBB SE .6 
BEI cig ca aisig'o.0\ Sey Ine cee 2.0 1.0 5.5 ABST NSS vere betaban £08 en oe xs 


Gold production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 
are available, but data of percentage changes irregularly given out by officials of the gold mining 
industry, together with certain direct figures for past years, afford basis for estimating annual production 
ences: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 

million. : 

iEstimates of United States Bureau of Mines. 

“Beginning 1942, figures reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics, Beginning 1944, they are for 
Gold Coast only. 

*Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

‘Includes Philippine production received in United States through 1945, Yearly figures through 1949 
ee of United States Mint. Figures for 1950 and 1951 are estimates of American Bureau of 

eta atistics. 

5Gold exports, reported by the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua which states that they ~represent 
approximately 90 per cent of total production. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source; Director of the Mint 


World ‘ World 
Yr. U. S, production production Yr. U. S. production production 
(Cal.) = Fine (Cal,) |—-—-_____ — Fine 
Fine ozs. Value ozs, Fine ozs. Value ozs. 
1920 55,361,573 | 60,801,000 | 173,296,382 || 1944, 35,651,049 | 25,352,000.| 169,466.33 
1925,...| 66,155,424 | 45,911,000 | 245,213'993 || 1945 29,063,255 |  20,667/000 143:790/589 
1930 50,748,127 | 19,538,000 | 248,708,426 || 1946 21,103;269°| 19,009,000 | ............. 
1935....| 45,924'454 | 33/008/000 | 220'704/231 || 1947: 38,587,069 | 34,923,000 |... 27°27 77° 
1940. 69,585,734 | 49,483,000 | 228,693,091 |} 1948... :| ‘391228468 | 35,503,744 | 70°77" 7* 7S 
1942. 55,859,658 | 21,587,000 | 218,720,696 ||1949...°] 34/944'554.| 31,626,586 [2.707127 
1943 40,794,568 | 18,383,000 | 193,230,706 ||1950. ...| ¢ 42,308,739 | 38/201'545 [71° 12075127 


World silver production (1939-1945 subject to revision) not comparable due to omission of data for 
ae pan teigs a enecified agai ‘ 
easury price for domestic silver mined prior to July 1, 1946, $0.7111 per fine ounce (A 
1939); and that mined after July 1, 1946, $0.905 per fine ounce (Act of July 31, 1946). At Raa: 
Largest production of silver in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces, 


Big Shipbuilding Boom Under Way in 1951 in Britain, Germany, Japan 


A shipbuilding boom of large dimensions devel- 
oped in the world’s shipyards in 1951. Lloyd’s 
Register reported on Aug. 2 that at the end of 
June the total tonnage being built was 5,331,000 


British building was estimated at 40% of. the 
world’s total, with a preponderance of oil tankers. 
Lloyd's reported the following activity in British 
shipyards in June, 1951, in thousands of tons: 


tons, compared with 5,097,000 at .the end of 
March, and 4,819,000 at the end of 1950. The On Fitting Plans 
principal increase was in Germany and .Japan, stocks. out afloat, approved. 
which were able to build cargo ships with all re- | Passenger liner....... 150 "1 95 
strictions removed for the first time since the war | Cargo liner........... 426 65. 313 
and accounted for,17% of the tonnage under con- | Carge tramp......... 95 47 123 
struction. The total British orders for new ship- | Oil tanker............ 836 346 1,247 
ping in the first. 6 months of 1951 reached 2,500,000 | Collier ............. 12 2 27 
gtoss tons; there were orders for 5,750,000 tons on | Coaster ........ ea 23 8 17 
Miscellaneous. ........ 21 14 20 


the books, with about two-thirds not. yet. started. 


FINANCE 
- United States Budget Receipts and Expenditures—1950-1951 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years 


Classification 


RECEIPTS: 
Internal reyenu 
Income tax withheld and social security taxes............ 
MNGOME PAX, GENER os... os a, sv daw oem ea tele oiled ct 


Scion Total budget receipts........... ot NAN eS eae ee 5 
Appropriation to Federal old-agé and survivors insurance 
trust fund? 


Net budget receipts Wee enriches ater Rese nek = Be ARES 
EXPENDITURES? 

Legislative establishment ce on eee outs eae en ae Brena 

Sitine qJiciolary’ t. 55 isc api. Guieth sear ie aco nsirti chen take Biba yeaa 


Agricultural’ Research Aaianiop sting: hemor Ege 7 WER Witenes 
Farmers’ Home Administration,...... Lots Reamer Nee Boer Ta 
ROPER GL Vee eet Aiken eee nes cardietecta cc nile cre oe Bie 
Production and Marketing Administration? 

rae aa Credit, Corporation (net)...............--, 
Rural Electrification Administration................ Res 
ou Conservation Service 


tyes ODES Y, CMTS sr charesas ax, vn.¥: sees a vos Viele aa apeere Se 
Civil Service Commission: 
Employees’ retirement funds (U. 8. share)............... 
MOP G Te Neely Seow keira ote ge ales, a edi aha GPioke, seam sickest it eo os 
Commerce Department: : 
Civil aeronautics. . 
Maritime activitie 
Public Roads.... 


Defense Department: 
Office-of the Secretary of Defense: 
ae ‘pay-—military services* se. oo e ae. 
HIGE SHOER ES 3 epee pss eis wT SRS bles ahi g ohn wie he os 
7. uid a) 4 Ee omen es ata ee re OT nS eke oe Ae lea 


Army: 
Bey Gia GE nah) 10611 01) a Res ee a eR ae 
CVI PCINDMS en oe Ce vine Fee sieltiane Cans Ee 
Nav; 
Defense Production (act September '8, 1950)... ............ 
Weonomic Cooperation Administration: 
Ecomomit Cooperation Aet. 02.) o eae wee ieee ee 


Executive Office of the President.......5.......-..02-0005- 
Export-Import Bank of Washingtop..................0-.5- 
Federal Security Agency: 3 

Social Security Administration... ......603...-. 00.4.4. - 

GY ORN Bare eee ae yal ahh os aie pial eles wes cpeg meen tne! wpe eas) 
General Services Administration. .... 0.00... gue ee ee eee 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 

Office of Administrator: 
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Federal Housing Administration 
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Interior Department: 
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Post Office Department (deficiency) prior years....:........ 
Railroad Retirement Board: 

Ratiroad retirement account...) vain ee al ee eps ewee ess 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation... .......-.-++++.0-+- 
State Department 
Tennessee Valley--Authority:. 3... 6.6062 oe chee penta: ols 
Treasury Department: 
Coast Guar 
MOUStOMS 152s so nsis tivielans soln elele-a p's » dis Fiwidhe efbawinja ee esta, ase 
Fiscal Service: 
Interest: on the public debt®=. ... 268. 0 Se Oe 
Oy dey dane tos Berrie Oe 38 5 Oe ae ag A a ieac nod, ee ipa ee 
Internal TRGVCTUC? ol Masia dP tiers sir moka ay: od et ae Ste 
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Veterans’ Administration: 
ab ational service life insurance fund 


Total budget expenditures. 
Budget surplus (+) or deficit (2 


_ Fiscal year 1951 


$16, ad 684,475.81 
7,942'666.38 
07428' 958" 656.17 
577,509, 196.45 
624,008,051.67 
‘ 


9,796,347.16 
214,160,435.73 
1,414,612;062.47 


53,368,671,891.84 


3,119,536,743,54 


2/106;530,615.68 


48,142,604,532.62 


61,254,396.35 
25,118,651.78 


69,928,460.66 
178,928,420.72 
71,863,642.29 


4591,938,615.16 
531,804 384.23 
276, 398,971.10 


908,135,684.06 


"305,000,000.00 
19,539/236.31 


164,121,484.05 
108,971,510.75 
438, 580,490.50 
94,921,347.77 


306,477,840.94 
36,043,430.18 
6,237,245,804.95 


6,871,196,607.00 
1,132/987; 184.22 
5,758, 155,592.97 

171,508,383.03 


2,809,661,369.01 
76,552,451.00 
9,624,568.59 
87,692,96 1.08 


1,221,047,657.50 
344,711,120.02 
859,896,820.65 


404, 599, 943.93 


151, 549: 189.41 
298 536,244.66 


36,902/031.23 
231'768/543.25 
883'733,742.06 
622°000;000.00 
2/169'405.59 


607,991,049.00 
5,782,776.76 
a78,467,234.93 
305,375,133.21 
56,712,899.34 


168,065,833.57 
37,689,807.87 


5,612,654,812.50 


“40, 858,768.49 


43,354,001.96 
5,237,656, 180.97 
305,369,108.69 


Fiscal year 1950 


5,885,099.13 


$12 
18; Be, 479, 533.09 


8,303 9,276. one 
550, 
422 "60: 338 57 
9,126,415. 


263,748,605.6 
1,166,495,393.19 


41,310,627,851.83 | 


2,106,387,805.50 
2/159;506,488.96 


37,044,733,557.37 | 


56,028,687.55 


24,187,501.15, 


ae 082, ee 48 
181,901,343.47 
b75; tz 126.30 


1,713,342,525.28 
"516,140,680.02 
293,463,537.76 
b54,532,250.21 
122,838,381.87 
624,464,824,08 


302,504,728.00 
20;939;272.58 


165, pe oe 66 

93, 6.77 
485, bas" O38: 72 
125,326,812.31 


se 752,549.07 
0,769,935.47 
3, 508" 125,134.98 


4,147,389,907.76 
b1,556,902,044.02 


4,125,134, 514. 98. 


3, a 435,044.24 
972,727.65 

is '928,707,62 
45:024,065.94 


1,153,588,731.13 
"276,609, 524.88 
588,368,230. 14 


z 364,136. a 
3)486,249.35 
0270, et (968.27 
138,158.27 


9,999, rent 94 
6,305,491.99 
31,049,516.74 
39/759,894.68 
257,762,440.05 
44,342,025.51 


558,000,000.00 
34,514,046.05 
582,832,720.00 


29 
27 
1 


17,755, 213.34 


b144,563,103.08 
b36,477,513.62 


5,749,913,063.90 
D135,402,555.20 
b321,393,639.56 

31,877,560.43 


472,751,518.89 
6,044,476,273.16 
336,142,602.53 


44,632,821,908.37 
+3,509,782,624.25 


40,166,835,914.82 
— 3,122, 102,357.45 


7 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON THE PUBLIC DEBT ee LY open 
assification - year ; 


udget surplus (—) or deficit (+)......... Shs ier tee ee —$3,509,782,624.25| +$3,122,102,357.45° 
‘Brust aeounts fete, Cee ve see AS - ) clip Regimes on spunea id —3,851,651,386.43 1 320'080,094.00 
en 
Bea, exccce of jnvestiments CF) ot felemptions (~).------.| +8,556,542,202.099]  —401,888,928.08 
ations 0} ‘ ‘ 
Boer cnirkcs (aed excess of sales —) of redemptions (++)... —384,114,384.92|  +21,770,873.61 
Glearing account for outs: checks, etc., ex 0. 
receipts (= )-o5 expenditures C45)7 p25 obo oon niente nouns elem clo’ +214,140,134.96 — 482,656,886.25 
e ei: _ ditures (+)...... — 3,974,865,967.65 2,540,308,110.73 
tae Teac OS aha Ren lace ooo) TEREST ST) TRON EES Se 
Increase ($3 or decrease (—) in pape GEDL AR rene eas — 2,135,375,536.11 Bg apa 
Gross publie debt at beginning of month or year...........+-+ 257,357,352,351.04| 252,770,359,860. 
ibtic @ebt this dates. ..25 <P 5. cnc nama esse ace wees 255,221,976,814.93). 257,357,352,351.04 
caehaoteod obligations mae owned by Treasury.........-.-.-- Bar937 168.89 19,503,033.97 
Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations. ...! 255,251,203,983.82 : 257,376,855,385.01 


amxcess of credits (deduct). See footnote 2. 


bDaily comparative figures are not available on account of changes. in classification. Adjustment 
‘is made on the last day of each month. 


WRepresents appropriations of ‘‘Social security—employment taxes’’ to the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust. fund, as provided under sec. 109 (a) (2) of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950. 


2Expenditures are ‘‘net,’’ after allowance for reimbursements to appropriations, receipts of 
revolving fund appropriations, and receipts credited to disbursing accounts of corporations and 
agencies having authority to use collections without formal covering into the Treasury. When 
such. credits exceed expenditures the items are indicated by the prefix ‘‘a.”’ 


8Included under applicable services prior to September 1949. 


4Certain expenditures on behalf of the Department of the Air Force which are still being made 
out of appropriations to the Department of the Army are included in the expenditures ‘of the 
latter Department. 


5The Federal National Mortgage Association was transferred from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Housing and Home Finance Agency effective September 7, 1950, pursuant to 
reorganization plan No. 22, therefore comparative figures are not available. 


6Commencing November 1, 1949, interest on the public debt is reported as an expenditure when 
such interest becomes due and payable, as distinguished from the previous practice of showing 
the expenditure on the basis of interest paid by the Treasurer of the United States. 


‘This clearing account for outstanding checks, outstanding unpaid interest on the public debt, 
and telegraphic reports, is used to enable the Treasurer to classify expenditures immediately upon 
the receipt of advice concerning the issuance of checks by disbursing officers of the Treasury~ 
Department and advice relating to, interest on the public debt becoming due and payable, and 
also to enable the Treasurer to reflect transactions in cash assets on the basis of telegraphic 
reports received from Federal Reserve Banks. When the Bank transcripts are received, the items 
involved are cleared from this account. 


SIncludes $9,096,664,310.49 as of this date and) $8,422,755,506.63 for correspondi eriod last 
advanced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by the ag eesry oe 


r 


Per Capita Income Payments (Dollars) . 
Source: Department ‘of Commerce (State estimates) - 
Per capita income pay- Pp = 
\ ments to all individuals acne He a ode 
Region and — — —— Region and = |—————_—____________ 
State 1945 |1946 | 1947] 1948) 1949) 1950 State 1945] 1946] 1947] 1948} 1949) 1950 
Continental Southw st... 956 5. 2 
Sia ata. 1,191]1,211]1,293/1,383]1,320/1,436 Arizona, SoA LOOT 988 Vos Teo Piss V'3s0 
- Mexico... 7 f < 
New England. . 1,316 1,343 1,403 1,462 14u 1,554 Oklahoma. : $04 398 300 Toss 1,076 L070 
Rania (PES OT EU aE comers. Lastuamsleasolcsesh aale 
assachusetts..|1, F ,402/1,468)1,440)1,600}|Central........ = 
N. Hampshire. . |1/117|1,144|1/229|1'276|1/208|1'282|| Tilinols.. 0.” aie rast Taos ere rene Teas 
Rhode Island. . .|1/317]1,328]1'412|1/458/1/397|1'561|| Indiana...’ °* 1,199]1/176|1,283|1'413|1'308|1/451 
Vermont....... 1,031]1,088]1;138]1;198|1'106|1/184 Towa, oso... }105|1,250]1/191|1'527| 130411417 
chigan...... 1,260|1,2 ; 4 : 
Middle East 1,430|1,446] 1,515] 1,603) 1,542/1,676|| Minnesota...” 1,066 bio 1239 1'360 148 1383 
Delaware......|1,390}1,440]1/513]1609|1/665| 1.909 ssourl....... ,101|1,168]1;205|1/358|1'287|1.401 
Dist. of Gol. . 1/405 14i7 1,473 1,600 1,728 1,986 Ohio shea hatiage }326|1,296/1,387|1°512|1'420|1/582 
ee , , , , , , “i S: ee eee : z 4 , 
New soney ai ie Be rai 1201 hb47 consin 1,184/1,216]1,316|1,416|1'340|1.431 
OER [D, : f 1,735|1,864||Northwest.. ...|1, 
Pennsylvania. | |1/264|1/286]1'368|1/441|1'374|1'523|| Colorado... Vas rhs P34 ris 1360 1393 
West Virginia. .| '875] ’895] '995|1/097| '996|1/049 Idaho eae 1,100]1,192]1/288|1'307|1'220|1'287 
ANSAS. owes 11 : ‘ 
Southeast 803| 803] 851] 920! 880] 959]! Montana L284 1388 1348 eat 1'304 eos 
.150/1,201/1/257|1'485]1'298/1'467 
1,111}1,144|1'582|1'51411'202/1'298 
99 1,153]1,222|1/347|1'585/1'18411'308 
8 1,066|1,048]1/162|1/216|1'196|1'271 
B21) 912) 883) | OL 1,180)1,264|1/450|1,520|1'475/1.509 
Mississippi... .. . 598] 587! 662] 744| 635] '698||Bar West, .... .|1.429 f 
N. Carolina....| 757] 808] 860] 898] 850| 951|| California. :. * 1'466 P04 Vert eis Peo paar 
§_ Carolina.. aay 697 ie 769 854 790 831 Nevada age 1,483|1,626|1,667|1,686|1,667|1'875 
Snes, PEON. Sac. arf emide ; i : 
Virginia... 1.2: 940] 924] 993|1,061|1,043]1,158|| Washington, ||| 1387 Vaio 33 1'533 rage Veas 


PE ounce Reccipe ea Pipantitireri Aarons: Public Debt 675. 


United States Receipts and 
Source: Treasury t; annual 
Yearly 


. ‘early | Expen- 
average Receipts ditures 


Expenditures, 1789-1951 


statements for year ae June 30. _ 
Expen- 


average Receipts pares 


$1,000 


~ $697,910,8 910. 327 —“$760,586,802 802 
2,534" ,056, 
1,124,324,795 1,977,681,751 
664,582,865 | 612,696,702,4 
5,152,257,136 18,514,879,955 
6,694,565,389 6,403,343,841 
5,624,932,961 5, 115,927,690 

, 109,104,151 3,372,607,900 
,007,135,481 3,294,627,529 
4,012,044,702 3,048,677,965 
3,780, 148,685 3,063, 105,332 
3,962,755,690 3,097,611,823 
4,129,394,441 2,974,029,674 
4,042,348,156 3,103,264,855 
4,033,250,225 3,298,859,486 
4,177,941,70 3,440, 268,884 
53, 115,556,923 53,577,434,003 
1,923,913,117 *4,659,202,825 
4,622,865,028 


‘1{ 2/021/219/943 
(1) Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 


Expenditures 
198th capi. 5 See ale $3,064,267,912 $6,693, 899,854 
OSD. See ee 3,729,913,845 6,520,965,945 


9 
6,938,240,347 
8/965, ty 983 

682,204 


40, 
44'632'821,908 


1800. 
var ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1843: Gees: for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 
3) PiSeetD Ss from 1937 on have deducted, appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 


trust fund. 


(4) slush for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 


(wholly owned), etc. (net). 


(5) Effective’ January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over-~ 


Payment of taxes, are being 


rted as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures, 


repo: 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, principally by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted dtcordingly for comparative purposes. 
(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, ete.). 
(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund, 
(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the Foreign Economies Cooperation 


Trust Fund. — 
Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: Treasury Department 


The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 


each year without annual action by Congress). 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Year |Appropriations || Year Appropriations Year | Appropriations |} Year | Appropriations 
Dollars Dollars - Dollars Dolla: 
1885 306,077 .469.58|| 1922 | 3,909,282,209.46|| 1932 | 5,178,524,967.95|| 1942 | 60,294, 585, 5348. 60 
1890 395,430,284.26]| 1923 4, 248°140.569,99|| 1933 | 5,785,252,641.95|| 1943 |150; 766,672,723.94 
1895 492:477.759.97|| 1924 | 4.092,544,312.04|| 1934 | 7, '692.447,339.17|| 1944 oes 1411/173,965.24 
1900 698,912,982,83]|-1925 | 3,748.651,750.35|| 1935 7.527,559.327.66|| 1945 ,067,712,071.39 
1905 heck 214.95|| 1926 | 4:151,682,049-91|| 1936 | 9,306,520,504.31]| 1946 78°997'999°662.67 
1910 | 1,044,433.622.64|| 1927 | 4,409,463,389.81|| 1937 | 10,380, 975,796.61|| 1947 | 40,823,734,061,18 
1915. }-1, £22;471.919. 12 928 | 4,211,011,352.58// 1938 | 10, 1927826,025.92|| 1948 | 41,184,322,320.42 
1919 |27,065,148,933.02|; 1929 S0e8. 577,973.85|| 1939 | 12,118, 3036.335.68|| 1949 | 48:272.280,457.59 
1920 | 6,454, 596, 649.56|| 1930 5,236,678.04|| 1940 | 13, 1349, *202°681.73|| 1950 | 52,867,672,466.21 
1921 | 4:780,829.510.35|| 1931 3 Hae 711.693.56|| 1941 | 19,072,003,450.61|| 1951 | 67,966,083,088.46 


Le 


Appropriations in this table are py sessions of 
Congress. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year 
for which approvriations are made during a session. 

Each session also makes eppropuations for prior 
years to the une stated. 


For example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 
1951 are those for the second session of the eighty- 
first Congress and include $66,554,524,730.89 for the 
fiscal year 1951 and the remainder for 1950 and 
prior years, 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 

Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
Dollars Dolrs. Dollars Dollrs. Dollars Dollars 

1870.. - 4 436,453,269| . 61.06//1924, 21,250,812,989| 186.23/|/1938....] 37,164,740,315 286.27 

2 0, '908;8 872 . 1939....| 40,439,532,411 308.98 

1,122, 396, "584 0 Z 42,967 531,038 325.23 

y «| 48,961,443, 536 367.09 

i ‘d 72,422,445,116 537.13 

39. .| 136,696,090,330 999.83 

"i 201,003,387,22 1,452.44 

a 258,682,187, ‘410 1,848.60 

5 269,422,099,173 1,905.42 

ii . | 258,286,383,109| 1,792 05 

053. 7 aiptata 252 292,246,513| 1,720.71 

ipae oc 2o Pos lya08:65||1086. .. 33/778,5 4| 263.79||1950.... 387" mee 1308. Bel VeseeL 

E251] 22'963;381;708 308.6511 Bis vere Perlite 
1998... : 36, 424" 613; 732\2282,75||1951 .1255, 221/976, 815 pi ,653,37 


22'349'707,365! 199,64!11937.... 
Pp ~» Preliminary subject to revision. 


i 


| 


17.4 | 25.9 | 20.9} 5.0 91.5 | 47.0 | 30.2 { 36.8 | 44.5) 7.1 9.8) 2.7 . 
128°0 30.8 | 25.6 | 5.2 97.2-| 53.3 | 31.0 | 22:3 | 43.9 | 8.4} 10.3] 3-5 a3 
135.4 “6 | 23.7 |- 5.9 || 105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 11.9] 3.9 - 
135.8 | 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 ||106.2 | 57.0 | 33-8] 23.2 | 49.2 | 10.7 | 13.0 ae 2 
-}140.0 } 30.5 | 22.8 7:7 || 109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4] 24.2 | 50-9 | 10.8 |. 14.3) 3. . 
146.4 | 30.0 | 21.8 | 8.2 |} 116-4 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4] 53-8 10.7 | 16.6} 3.0 = 
153.1 | 30.0 | 21.0 | 9-0 |} 123.1 } 67.2 | 38.5] 28.7 | 55.9 9.9 | 18.9] 2.7 4 
162.7 | 30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 || 132.4 | 72.7 | 39.7 — 59.7] 9.7 | 21.6] 2.8 | 25.6 
169.0 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 }}139.1 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34. e4 9.7 | 24.4] 2.6 | 26.2 
177.5 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 || 147.8 | $1.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66. 9.8 | 27.3] 2.6 4 
186.2 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 }/ 156.4 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.3 9.8 | 30.1 | 2.7 <a 
191.1 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |} 161-5 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.6 9.6 | 31.7 2.6 | 28.7 
191.4 | 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 |} 160-8 } 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.6 9.4} 32.7] 2.4) 27.1 
“1782-6 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 || 148-6 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 65.1 9.1] 31.7} 2.0 a 
1175.7 | 37.9 | 21.3 | 16-6 |]137-8 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 => $8.5 | 30.1 1.6 | 17.5, 
1169.7 | 41.0 | 24:3 | 16.7 || 128-8 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 31-8 7.7 | 27.6 1.4 | 15.2 
“77216 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15-9 || 126.3 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 50.8 7.6 | 26.8 1.3 | 15.1 
175.9 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 |}125.4 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 50.6 7.4 | 26.1 1.5 | 15.6 
-4 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 27.5 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 51.4 7.2 | 25.7 1.4] 17.2 
13 | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 |) 128. 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 52.1 7.0 | 25.7 1.7} 17.8 
“9 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 || 124.4 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4] 51-1 6.8 | 25.9 2.2 | 16.2 
+5 | 58:9 | 42.6 | 16.3 |} 125.6 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 52.0] 6.6 | 26.3 2.3 | 16.8 
*9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 ||129.6 | 75.6 | 43.7] 31.9 | 54.0] 6.5 | 27.2 2.6 | 17.7 
2°6 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 ||139.9 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 56.5] 6.4} 28.4 2.9 8 
"6 1117.5 (101.7 | 15.8 |} 143.1 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 51.59 6.0 | 27.9 2.9 | 14.7 
73 1169.3 (154.4 | 14.9 || 144.9 | 95.54 41.0 | 54.5 | 49.4 5.4 | 27.2 2.8 | 24.1 
*§ lo26.0 1211.9 | 14.1 |]145.7 | 94.1 | 39-8 | 54.3] 51-5] 4.9 |] 27.0] 2.8 16.8 
“9 /266.5 1252.7 | 13.7 || 140.7 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 55.4 4.7] 27.8] 2.5 |. 20.5 
“7 [243.3 /229°7 | 13.6 |] 155.4 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 61.8 4.8.] 33.4] 2.8 | 20.9 
75 |237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 ||178-8 /106.1 | 46.1 | 60.0 | 72.7 4.9°| 39.9 | 3.5} 24.4 
“g [93977 [216.5 | 16.2 |} 198.1 j113-6 | 50.9 | 62.7 | 84.5 | 5.1] 4023] 5.5 27.7 
~2 236.7 [218.6 | 18.T-]/ 205.5 faiice | 54.4 | 57.2 | 93.8 5.4 1 51.5 1 6.4 | 30.5 


eee ja00.¢ (610.0 | es ee 
vernments are for June 30 of each year. 

2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. 

3Comprises nonreal estate farm Gebt contracted for productive purposes. 

4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and. consumer purposes, including 


Data for State and local 


_ debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 
Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1949-50) 


Associ- | Mem- 


Busi- | Associ- | Mem- Busi- 
Leading States ations | bership| mess Group | tions bership| ness 
No. No. $1,000 No. No. 000 
Pere nagiot 1.271 535,000] 767.900||" Gotten sha prod 53 fae Bs 
MMNGHOLR. 56 5 es 2 A | ’ sotton an ucts 2 ‘ 
California......... 492) 119,150) 710,300)|| Dairy products... .. 2,008 306.000; 082.000 
hr ae 578 -280| 675,180} Fruits & vegetables. 922} 175,000) "784,000 
Re Osc y ns 305| 3195600] 563,540|| Grain, drybeans,rice 2,191} 792/000/1,953,000 
New York......... 391| *900| 549040 estock 580} 939,000/1/291:000 
er een 715| 847,730] 446,640 43} 118/400] " 86,000 
Wisconsin... .....- 869} 370,650) 422/950 131} 142;000] 290;600 
Texas. «2... =e 539| 191,720) 3 6 22} 502,700} 115,800 
ndiana... te 9) 23,22 5 
Missouri... 2.2... 280| 325,000) 349,310) 386] 147;900 T1200 
All others. ........ 4,416)3,294,750/3,522,1 = ees 
— ——__—$_|--— ‘ot. marketing. 6,9 s x4 
SSS Se Purchasing - Ses Fee ere oeele ene ane 


| 
10,035 /6,584,000/8,726,000|| Purehasing........ 3°113|2°509,000|1643,400 
| | Tot. marketin : 


g j\———_|—_———— 
and purchasing... 10,0351 6,584,000'8,726,000 
Estimated membership and estimated business for each association 

which the association has its headquarters. ‘ i Steited: oe 


The list includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations and 
sales agencies. 


The membership estimates include members, contract members, and shareholders, but do not include 
patrons not in these categories. 


There is some duplication in these membership figures, due to the fact that some farmers belong 
to more than one association. : 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS _~ 


Marketing Estimated Business Marketin Estim 

Season Number |Membership] in Dollars coape Number Meather skin in Dole 
11,950 3,000,000 |2,400,000,000 1....| 10,600 000 
11,900 31200,000 |1,925,000,000 |} 1941-42.7'2] 10,550 3600000 Bsa0.00n. 
11,000 ‘000,000 |1}340,000;000 || 1942-43122] 10/450 3,850,000. $780,000, 
10,900 3,156,000 |1,365,000;000 || 1943-44... 300 4'390,000 _|5,160,000;000 
10,700 3,280,000 |1,530;000,000 || 1944-45. . 10,150 4'505.000 |5,645,000,000 
“50C 3,660,000 |1,840,000,000 || 1945-46. - - 1150 5,010,000 |6070,000,000 
10,743 3/270,000 |2,196,000; 1946-47. ...| 10,125 5,436,000 |7,116,000,000 
10,900 3,400,000 |2.400.000.000 || 1947-48....] 10,135 5,890, "635,000,000 
10.700 3/300.000 |2,100,000.000 || 1948-49. | 10,075 6,384,000 |9.320,000,000 
10.700 3,200,000 /2,087,000,0001! 1949-50. . 10,035 | 8°726,000/000 


A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a specified year are moved 
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153,533 | 182,691 |180.286 198 658\273 aeslzic,716l038,968 


icilowine costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax 
Mability, business tramsier is. amd capital consumption charges. in the Government and personal 
mereran of the ecomeiey, do net gor sale, and also in Government enterprises. this value 
nGded in Production (28 meaguted in present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 


ved by 
timestic corporations {rom foreign 


z luded in the ind 
of the recipsent corporetion. Date required for their climinziion are not available by industry. 


u 


” 


Compensation of empl,| 64,280 ease 
Wages and salaries,...-| 61,708 133'087 
Private......... tee def OL,0Re a8 
Riayat eteshois)2:. 1,8! 16:1 
3508 
2,952 
Inc. of uninc. enterp. 33,903] 35,964 
"Inventory vaiu. adjust..| 16,504 33.008) Boo07 
2 Business & professional), 9,566 20/271 23,829 
Income of unine. enter. 12,210 632| — 1155: 
, Invent, valu. adjustm..| — 644 13,000! 13°68 
we ALD ereied asics oles 0 oe 6,9: 7.545 
: Rental inc. or persons.| 4,322 30,473 
: Corp. prof., iny. val. adj.| 14,615 eee 
oe: profits before tax.) 17,232 10/989 
- Corp. profits tax liability) 7,846 17/347 
Corp. profits after tax. . 9,386 7552 : 
Dividends...... sauese| 4;465 9'795| 13.605 
Bute rons pou 2,137 miese 
nyentory valuation adj.| — 2, 
) Net interest..........- 4,113 4,908 Ke 
¥. National income... .. zaeee 
a 
eg : 
U. S. Business Indexes 
b Source: Federal Reserve Board 
; __. Se ee ee 
tu Constr’tion con- 3 
ty Papustcal production key t pkey eer: vole 
; value, 
t (PASS 39~— 100 si 1923-25100 | 1939=100 | 2 Ey 2 El sd 
Tl eS ns =| j2 cS 
{ Manu- = |“ £ ene|s ‘| 83 
: Year factures a q Be | Be {Ess 22 2 
2 o40 Seles aS | ou [227 [Sse] <1 
Ce q 2 2 > | py | oe |BSo/SeS] oe 
(ela | 3/8 [2] 2 ge] Se lescisll gs 
se] § 2 a Fz | Oo | O& | 3S G28 /8.5| o& 
22) 3 )8& | 2 | 3|22| © |S" | os osaieea\ on 
60 83 63 30 90 | 89.4)104.1)124.2) 129 99 |154.4/143.3 
76 92 | 122 | 124 | 120 | 94.1] 97.0/107.3] 146 | 109 |103.5)125.4 
84 3 92 dO | 125 | 96.2) 89.8] 94.8] 131 | 108.) 86.4)119.4 
70 67 28 1 40 | 77.2) 64.4) 49.5) 78 75 | 64.8] 97.6 
79 6 25 il 37 | 77.5) 71.3) 53.1) 82 73 | 65.9) 92.4 
81 80 32 12 48 | 84.9) 83.2] 68.3} 89 82 | 74.9] 95.7 
‘0 86 37 21 50 -5| 88.7] 78.6 2 88 | 80.0) 98.1 
100 99 55 37 70 | 95,1) 96.4) 91.1) 10 100 | 80.8] 99.1 
106 | 112 59 41 74 |101.4/105.8)/108.9] 111 | 107 | 86.3/102.7 
5 97 64 45 80 5.4) 90.0} 84.7 99 | 78.6|100.8 
109 | 106 72 60 81 |100.0}100.0/100.0] 101 | 106 | 77.1) 99.4 
115 | 117 81 72 89 |105.8]107.5]113.6] 109 | 114 | 78.6|100.2 
142 | 125 | 122 89 | 149 |119.4/132,.8/164.9] 130 | 133 | 87.3]105.2 
158 | 129 | 166 82 | 235 |131.1/156.9/241.5) 138 | 150 | 98.8}116.6 
176 | 132 68 40 138.8] 183; 3/331.1] 137 | 168 |103.1)123.7 
171 | 140 41 16 137.0/178.3/343.7| 140 | 187 |104.0)125.7 
166 | 137 68 26 | 102 |132.3/157.0/293.5] 135 | 207 |105.8)128.6 
165 | 134 | 153 | 143 | 161 |136.7|147.8/271.1) 132 | 264 |121.1)139.5 
172 | 149 | 157 | 142 | 169 |143.2)156.2/326.9) 143 | 286 |152.1)159.6 
177 | 155 | 190 | 162 | 214 |145.9/155.2)351.4) 138 | 302 |165.1)171.9 
168 | 135. | 211 | 192 | 226 |142.0/141.6/325.3) 116 | 286 |155.0|170.2 
187 | 148 | 295 | 305 | 287 [145.7|149.71371.8| 128 | 304 1161.51171.9 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks t 


Number | Liabilities Year Number /Liabilities' Year Number | Liabilities 

($1,000) $1,000) ($1,000) 

12,652 201,757 12,091 33,959 9,405 100,763 
22,156 302,286 24 310,580 8,221 45,339 
8,881 295,121 ,60 203,173 1.222 31,660 
21,214 443,744 9,490 183,253 809 30,225 
26,355 668,282 12,836 246,505 1,129 67,349 
28,285 736,310 11,408 168,204 3,474 204,612 
31,822 928,313 14,768 182,520 5,250 234,620 
20,307 502,830 } 13,619 166,684 9,246 305,109 
19,859 457,520 11,848 136,104 9,162 248,283 


f business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is invalved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptey, attachment, execution,. foreclosure, 
ete.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
may or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. \Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men 
and others not in. business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics, Re- 
visions were made in the classification of failures 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fig- 
ures are given—the original denoted as “‘A’”’ for 
comparison with previous years and the revised 
denoted as ‘‘B’’ for comparison with subsequent 
years. ¢ 
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_. Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal. Revenue 


“2 (Cents omitted but included in totals) 


Source of reyenue 


ration income and profits taxes(1):.... 

Individual income and employment taxes: 

Income tax not withheld : 
Withheld taxes: 


Tot. individ. inc. and employ. taxes...... 
“A Seatene pai ao sevenues ; 

2 stock tax (repealed)............... 
Estate tax. Pe , A 


fals, ete. eens excise) 2 
domestic, excise)...... 


Rectifiers; liquor dealers; manufacturers of 


Fermented malt liquors................+5; 
Brewers; dealers in malt liquors (special taxes) 


Fotel alcohol taxes, ic. 5st ee te 
Tobacco taxes: , 


PAI bee Ya che ane Eel ele ye aw a ain aD ete reay 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking)........... 
Cigarette papers and tubes...:...:........ 


Total tobacco taxes,........-..-.--++ 
Stamp taxes: 
Bonds, issues of capital stock, deeds of con- 
VOVAMECNRLOY Wok cc,atce veo eee pe Re oir) 
Transfers of capital stock and similar interest 


ig EEE OG | ee OS Te ae La ee ar 
Siiver bullion sales or transfers............ 


Total stamp taxes. ....-..-.--- sees 
Manufacturers’ excise tazes: 
EAIDIICHUN SOUR 6 Sao ce dix Te algle « <tele if ete oie 


Automobile trucks and busses............. 
Other automobiles and motoreycies........ 
Parts and accessories for automobiles....... 
MICCEEICVELCHOTEN 5 ce nr 5 oaks oiejee es cme + 
Electric, gas and oil appliances. ......0...+ 
Blectrie light bulbs and tubes............. 
Radio sets, television sets, phonographs, com- 

ponents, ete = 
Phonograph records. . 22.2... cece ee ce sees 
Musical instruments. ......0-.26s2+6)-.5- 
Mechanical refrigerators, quick freeze units, 

air-conditioners, etc. ......5..-.---.-6.- 
WVESUGHES Sos Pros 5: eatghn thd waynes ee stein e soe a oe 


uggage—manufaeturers’ excise (suspende' 
April 1, 1944)....... 
Photographic apparatus . 
Sporting gcuus 
Pishing rods, ereels, etc. . . 
Firearms, shells and cartridges. nina 
PISO ANA WEVOLVErS ite. cos Sh ccpwlnngre te a ue 4 


Total manufacturers’ excise taxes... . 
Retailers’ excise taxes: 


Total retailers’ excise taxes........... 
Miscellaneous taxes: 


Fiscal year 


1950 


$10,854,351,108 |$14,387,569,402 


7,264,332 ,309 


11,762,376,846 
548/038,296 
12,310,415,142 


223,135,315 


19,797,882,767 


"266,466 
657,441,481 
48,785,056 


126,344,110 
1,295,555,495 


0,069,409 
2,599,747 
70,001,250 
9,859,908 
9,023 


738,217 
pla pial 


667,410,819 
4.784.046 


2,219,202,084 


42,112,339 
57/858 


5,861 
1,242,844°931 
7,388,534 
35,069,747 
983/935 


944 


1951 


9,907,539,090 


15,900,519,178 
79,778,133, 
16,480,297 ,311 
236,951,546 
26,624,787,948 


638,523,186 
91,206,651 


172,361,778 
1,574,472/599 
{38,052,750 


63,515,969 
9,160,877. 
12°343 
1,089'819 
14'920;839 
12/15 
665,008,720 
4,462'168 


2,546,807,924 
44,219,557 
55,814 


, 


6,789 
1,293,965,853 
103 


826 


1,328,464,346 


50,156,132 


23,823,426 
10,546,117 
12 1 


, 


1,380,396,000 


56,105,078 


28,678,956 
8,222,176 
100,335 


Increase or 
decrease (— 


$3,533,218,294 
2,643.206,781 
4,188,142,331 
31,739,837 
4,169'882,168 
13/816,230 
6,826,905,180 
— 266, 
—18 398/298 
42,421,594 


46,017, 
278,917,1 


— 699,031 


—2,402'098 
—~321;877 


. 327,605,839 
2,107,218 
—2/043 
927 
51,120,921 
— 153/431 
—1,199/667 
57111 

734 

—117 
51,931,654 


5,948,945 
4,855,529 
— 2,323,941 
— 22,185 


$4,648,198 93,106,546 8,458,348 
77,609,583 97,238,095 19,628,512 
526,731,962 569,047,960 42/315,998 
151,795,058 198/383,241 46,588,182 
123'629,744 121/284'890 — 2'344'54 
452'065,980 653,363,451 201,297,471 
88/732,649 119°475,023 30;742.373 
85,703,833 93,183/837 7,480,003 
80,405,967 121/996,228 41590261 
20,725,712 30/283,546 91557834 
42,084,781 128,187,344 86,102,563 
5,768,520 7'007,075 1238555 
8/864'897 10,756,238 1/891'341 
64,315,895 96,319,357 32,003,462 
81874,544 10,168,530 1,293,986 
30;012/088 44'491,075 14/478,987 
OS dite rice bop —20 
39,930,910 46,020,407 6,089,496 
18,969,479 15,806,757 = 3/162°722 
Cai eae 2 el A 2'055,145 2'055,145 
9,350,887 17'846,423 81495536 
480,749 762,064 2817314 
1,836,053,455 |  2,383,676,697 547,623,242 
45,781,127 57,603,519 11,822,392 
190,820,385 210,239,008 19/418/622 
77,531,531 82/831.477 5,299/946 
94,995,376 106,339,486 11/344/110 
409,128,420 457,013,492 47,885,072 
71,188,028 80,191,884 9,003,855 
312,339,364 354,659,895 42,320,531 
247;280,578 290,319'938 43/039,360 
18,919,048 24'945,943 6,026,895 
» 228°738'278 237,617,256 8'878.978 
$21'193/153 38113417748 60,148,595 
9,554,487 9,568,646 "158 
371,244'019 346,491,715 — 24,752/303 
41,453,393 42°646.313 1,192'920 


Source of revenue “ F 


119,719 | 
eer atH 
20,730,581 


28,739,745 


wo Ms ei RS eR Cy ee eee 
Club dues and initiation fees.........-- eat 4 
20;174,015 


(enue mot ors GBON ep ewe 
n-operated de Leip ere Aloe, See 
‘Adulterated and process or renovated butter 


@ filled cheese... . 2.22.5. cece enn 11,714 

Pisoiercarine, incl. special taxes (repealed). 29,296,793 34,825 ary th 
Narcotics, incl. marihuana and special taxes. ; 865,943 3,230,992 
Coconut and other vegetable oils processed... 15,857,340 19,088,332 730 O30 

Firearms transfer and eo at seep 7,328 8, ’ 
Ne eos. . peel et Lap tions nie 436,749 346,493 — 90,256 
Total miscellaneous taxes............ 1,720,908,381 1,842,598,464 121,690,082 
ell: int al revenue. 304,897,891 9,433,328,964 1,128 ,431,072 
vara coral, Ol coldccdiona® eer: 38'987°131,768 50,445,686,315 11488,554,546 


includes collections from Alaskan Railroads in the amounts of $7,123.89 for 1950 and $6,740.63 for 1951. 


i s = 

F Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1948 

i Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 

(Adjusted gross income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 

; : : é Total f Total ; 
Adjusted gross Tetes Adjusted jms RG) Rated Sree he ree a 

classes no. o ross aiter . nmcome classes . afte: 

" a returns income credits returns | income credits 

} Pea tee al Hr] epee ath noo) | TEE cee ae ean | SR 

hi 1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000 ($1,000) 

Taxable returns: x : 20 under 25...... 122,221] 2,717,601] 526,578 

: 0,5 under 0.75 369,740 263,424 2,965||25 under 30...... 70,550} 1,924,696 418,906 

; 0.75 under 1..... ,156,421} 1,009,031 34,741||30 under 40...... 6,884] 2,639,398 654,532 

a Tounder 1.25..... 1,071,451| 1,203,525 0,4 40 under 50...... 37,642| . 1,673,713 1,7 

ore 1.25 under 1.5 1,548,3 2,143,506 116,965 under 60...... 21,375| 1,165,98' 374,132 

i" 1.5 under 1.75 1,801,919} 2,924,201 184,240||60 under 70...... 13,062 44, 293,126 
175 under’ 2..... 1,826,314] 3,422,857 50,783||70 under 80...... 8,466 2, 234,070 
2 under)2.25..... 2,359,882| 5,010,716 320,946||80 under 90...... . 5,733 485,649 188,812 

i 9.25 under 2.5....| 2,323,717] 5,517,847 383,632||90 under 100..... 4,089 387,631 157,020 

{ 2.5 under 2.75....| 2,378,444| 6,250,927 438,229)/100 under 150.... 9,619} 1,153,456 3, 28 
2.75 under 3 7,284,985 476,419|/150 under 200.... 3,122 534,345 256,026 
3 under 3.5.....- 60 1,006,616}/200 under 250... . 1,315 290,723 146,8 
3.5 under 4...... 83,619}|250 under 300.... 708 192,616 100,541 
4 under 4,5...... 899,935/|300 under 400,.... 683 234,178 127,101 
4.5 under 5....1.. 787,111||400 under 500.... 269 119,172 67,4 
UNGCE GO. .... 0-6 1,119,689)}|/500 under 750.... 310 184,524 103,851 
Gunde 7s.5.05 6. 37,712||750 under 1,000 105 90,180 2,01 
wiunder.8......-- 472,033}|1,000 under1,500 87 103,037 1,77 
8 under 9........ 344,668]|1,500 under 2,000 29 8,530 28,189 
9 under 10....... 286,812}/2,000 under 3,000 22 52,532 31,339 
10 under 1l...... 252,268}/|3,000 under 4,000 4 13 279 7,771 
11 under 12.. 214,571)|4,000 under 5,000 3 13,362 7,35 
12 under 13.. 196,008)|5,000 or more... .+ 4 27,332 15,287 
13 under 14 ,004 ‘ —= ee 
14 under 15.. z 164,193|/Total taxable re- 
15 under 20...... 684,138|| turns......... 36,411,248|142,056,885| 15,441,529 


The 1948 returns include 19,245,300 employee's optional returns, Form 1040A, taxable 12,795,500, non- 
taxable 6,449,800. Short form returns, Form 1040 20,203,306, taxable 12,523,432, nontaxable 17,679,874. 
Long form returns, Form 1040, 12,623,400, taxable 11,092,316, nontaxable 1,531,084. Individual returns 
with standard deductions adjusted gross income $5,000 or more numbered 3,794,473; with adjusted gross 
income under $5,000 numbered 6,744,909, taxable 5,213,825, nontaxable 1,531,084; and returns with 
adjusted gross income $5,000 or more numbered 2,084,018. ~ 

Total number of individual income tax returns filed 52,072,006. 


Forest Fires Increasing; Incendiarism and Smokers Blamed 
Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Fires in national forests increased greatly in 1951 Alaska is not included. It had 186 fires over 


and the area burned was much larger than in 1949 
and 1950. The official report for the first 8 mos., 
ending Aug. 31, was: 


Right months record 1951 1950 
Motel number of fives............ 8,762 7,332 
Number man-made fires......... 4,262 3,857 
Extra-period fires, not controlled 

Tmeiesh, 24 -Hours..... 006. wens 14 76 
MOMEBODUETICG: ooo ca deh ewe 307,545 233,357 


The complete report for 1950, issued July, 1951, 
shows that the region comprising Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming had 
“the third worst fire season since 1908,.’’ There 


> was a large fire on Cheyenne Mountain in Colorado | 


in January and October and November had the 
driest’ weather during the big game hunting sea- 
son. Arizona, New Mexico, California had ex- 
ceptional dryness and many fire hazards. High 
March winds in Virginia, West Virginia and Ken-~ 
tucky brought heavy fire losses. The Great Lakes 
region had wet weather and a late spring, with 
few fires. Totals for 1950 by regions: 


Fires Acres Est. Loss 

Pacific Group ..... 7,283 521,478 $10,452,470 
Rocky Mtn. Group 5,127 223,524 1,636,313 
Eastern Group .... 16,729 469,187 1,764,097 
Southern Group....169,458 13,674,677 31,656,835 
North Central Grp.’ 9,715 629,674 1,681,637 
Totals 1950..... 208,402 15,518,540 $47,191,352 
Totals 1949..... 195,774 15,397,419 43,483,931 


2,060,368 acres, damages est. $4,464,551. Hawaii is 
placed in the Pacific group with California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon. 


Big Increase in Incendiarism 

Causes of fires disclose the tremendous loss 
caused by incendiarism, chiefly in the South, and 
by carelessness of Campers and smokers. The in- 
crease in incendiarism suggests complete break- 
down of law enforcement in many forest areas. 
The number of fires set was 40,122 in 1950, as 
against 26,726 in’ 1949 and 20,000 in 1948. 

Of the 1950 total, 36,566 fires were set in the 
Southern Group of states, including Mississippi, ~« 
8,279; Florida, 6,904; Alabama, 4,771; South Caro- 
lina, 4,024; Louisiana, 3,281; Georgia, 2,924; Arkan- 
sas, 2,433; Tennessee, 1,459; North Carolina, 921; 
Oklahoma, 797; Texas, 773. The North Central 
group had 1,841 cases of incendiarism, of which 
Missouri furnished 1,622. But there were only 60 
cases in the Rocky Mountain group and 361 in the 
Pacific group. P 

Other causes of fires were: Lightning, 6,491; rail- 
roads, 3,850; campers, 3,748; smokers, 18,259; lum- 
bering, 1,837; debris, 18,747. 

Warnings against lighted cigarets and burning 
embers are posted everywhere, but the careless 
motorist still speeds through the nation’s forests 
tossing lighted cigaret stubs out of his car window 
and leaving desolation behind. ‘ 
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A is Finance—Income Tax Collections by Stdtes . 
U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by States, 1951 
Sets an tee era fs eo 


surance | profits taxes reyenue Total* 


$83,970,496 
3 49 pen eee $298,452,466 


11/098,169|  130/984/457 


4 1098, 

i 327,586,765] 1,825,932,571 
i 210,269,841! 1,732,294,768 
aT 59,568,241) 353,849,385 
% Sos 117,013,231) 818,038,816 
4 oa ea eke 19,107,756) 566,957,101 
a GE ee hepa ho 

= Hawali.......- 


488/96 
502,20 


4 21,570,509 
18,702,386] 1,199,051,888 


105,471,086} — 736,759,261 
11,468,414 113,976,845 
180,513,529) 994,580,255 
44,905,682) . 397,691,738 
7,075,190 91,691,015 
55,136,984 36 te 


45,056,317 279,405,120 
wis geet 1,180,909,092 


112,584,603] 840,901,23 

467,484,654) 3,213,827,250 
453,685,858] 3,433,492,933 
100,884,929 792,367,567 


90,167,690} 646,405,560 
753,886,866] 1,257,159.936 
3,495,819 57,680,073 
181,730,887 802,981,244 
45,032,728) 411,530,097 


11th Ohlo...., 68,7 18,461,826 255,095,619 
18th Ohio. .... 8,672,732| 626,870,380} 287,638,375] 1,823,321,506 
OMT messed vicae dl 2,119,59 97,956,317 494,893,021 
CPEB eens ce ae 2,017,757 77,557,977 24,403,646 361,510,696 
112: Seay re 9,581,689 444,501,603} 393,908,453] 1,949,436,238 
12th Pa. es: 2,821,469 154,559,915 30,169,860] 392,696,273 
Zara Pa. es 8,923,608 502,933,705] 292,206,546) 1,544,338,918 
gel. aedersiniete a0 1,621,247 68,309,394 21,286,906 239,708,304 
Signe teccohs Fig kines 1,473,765 60,261,564 11,313,605 191,326,842 
Re Ley settle 221,411 9,056,524 6,135,926 64,281,915 
ene: oe Pra. 2,478,933 102,787,635 41,717,951 398,608,019 
Ist Texas. ..... 3,782,945] 240,398,815 89,501,193) 876,483,495 
2nd Texas. .... 7 4,008,569 170,900,951 89,500,177 806,775,647 
(bag ee a Meee 5,195,470 5¢ 12,794,232 109,532,371 
1 A 5 eae heey 4,339,605 48,675,291 

Boece 388,264,188 863,146,269 
Wash. 53,120,282 602,633,864 
W. Va. 22,028,588 245,969,387 
Wisc. . 181,558,607 963,172,326 
wye Fe, 4,687,647 48,984,119 

it 2S Sees 236,951,546/14,387,569,402| 9,433,328,964|50,445,686,315 


TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN 
ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 
6,014,519 28,826,647 99,022 1,954,671 1,867,465 38,762,327 


FS 992'776,345| 1,283/330,312 16,546,609 727,717,465 537,856,607| 3,558,227,339 
750,660,642) 1,510,117,596 20,830,386] 1,322,869,066| 725,518,932) 4,329,996,624 


242,979,819 653,967,729 4,098,262} 217,129,253) 295,298,622) 1,413,473,687 
241,025,674 504,517,086 6,359,661 414,950,359} 225,419,211) 1,392,271,994 
300,590,927} 534,505,531 8,395,207 353,519,152} 263,303,394] 1,460,314,212 
1,566,664,289) 3,108,202,443 45,563,954| 3,243,085,653| 1,280,407,713) 9,243,924,053 
517,029,015} 1,141,390,084 16,080,525] 1,085,565,024| 532,863,818] 3,292,928,469 re 
659,364,634) 1,387,498,941 21,326,768] 1,101,995,224| 716,284,861) 3,886,470,430 ; 
604,702,454) 480,464,034 7,791,515) 411,299,767 179,001,370] 1,683,259,143 é 
161,554,482] 218,390,707 2,914,638 129,758,891 51,252,816} 563,871,537 4 
49,255 1,453,037 IC Agee ae ore 2,309,840 3,812,278 


by persons in other States. 


Stock of Money in 


pPreliminary, subject to revision. 


Note. There is maintained in the Treasury: 
(i) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on're- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
_ certificates—silver in bullion ‘and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver cértificates; and (iv). as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


—— — 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside . el | 
——————— a ee ge Le ee 


the United Statce 


Total Arsene art Be » In Circulation 
Stock of sec ity agains ii U.S. 
money in gold and silver|@éainst U. 5. 
Total rtificates (and|, motes (and ‘Total Per 
U. g. J ee Bats Treas. notes Amount /Capita « 
of 1890) of 1890) 
Mars Dollars Mars lars Percent 
050,782,821] 1,967,664,597| 1,619,428,701 152,977, 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581,654| 33.01 
' $198,495, 56 "379,663,573| 704,637, 152'979.026 | 6,483.470.046| 5.467,588,616| 51.36 
8,299,382,00U| 4,176.381,450| 2,0. 798,696 153,620, 9: 6,187,048,829| 4,81 hs) 41.57 
8.306,564, 4,021,936,763] 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 | 6,263,074.941| 4.521,987,962| 36.74 
15,113,034.715 pine? Be heee 7,131,431.261 156,039:431 | 6,714,514,339] 5,567,092,519| 43.75 
28,457,959, 874|21,836,935,523 19,651,066,772 156,039,431 |11,333,196,181| 7,847,501,324| 59. 
32,774,611, 367 |24,575,186,185 ; ,087,392 156,039,431 |12,993,345,260} 9,612, ,348| 72.16 
40,908, 269/24,783, 526,439 22,596,351,698 ,039,431 |15,903,330,780| 12,382.866,105) 91.9 
40,868, 265,576|24, le 442 199,034,957 156,039.431 |21,191,591,239|17,421,259,973| 127.63 
44,805,301,042|23, 173,692,581 20,878,640,857 156,039,431 |26,316,138,123|/22,504,341,539) 162. 
48,009,399,687|22,202, 115,287 19,923,737,751 156,039,431 |30,491,950, 26,746,438,483} 191.56 
49,648,010,839/22,649,365,413 20,397,885,216 156,039,431 |32,108,938, 28,244,997,112| 200.00 
50, ,351,953/ 23,633,353, 22,318,880,445 156,039,431 |32,061,221,561|28,297,227,423| 196.46 
§2,601,128,801/25,890, 133,954] 24,563,132, 156,039,431 |31,831,754,706|27,902,858,968| 19037 
53,103.980,266|26,861,355,044| 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 |31,367,726, 112|/27,492,909, 184.25 
52,440,353,019/26,646,408,890 25,348.625,209 156,039,431 |30,976,045,055|27,156,290,042|) 179.03 
50,985,938,646 |24,175,564,567 22,894,640,726 156,039,431 |32,006,292,524|27,809,229,569|p180.15 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “Gold 
certificates’? as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiseal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


: Pct 
June Gold coin Silver Subsidiary Federal National Other lof gold 
and reserve bank and 
30 bullion EERE Ee silver notes notes total bas 
lars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars , 
19165, 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 4,260, 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 | 49.02 
1920. 865,482,492 | 268.857.494 | 258.855,239 | 3.405,.877.120 | 719.037.730 | 8.158,495,864 | 35.12 
1925, ,860,382, 522,061,078 | 283,471,971 | 1.942,239, 733.366,074 | 8,.303.631,5834| 52.54 
1980. 4,534,865,716 | 539.959.520 | 310,978,375 | 1.746.500.885 | 698.317,468 | 8 306,564.064"| 54.59 © 
1940.. .|19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260,615 | 5,481,778,345 | 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 | 63.41 
194 22,624,197,712 | 547,078,002 | 447,247,697 | 7,001,520,625 | 151,909,100 |32,774,554,351 | 69.02 
1942 . ,|22,736,704,552 | 547,077,816 | 529,813,870 | 9,790,726,865 | 140,337,042 »840,908,370 | 63.44 
1943,, . |22,387,522, 10 538,996,515 | 659,969,226 |14,404,174,100 | 133,357,652 |40,868,267,577 | 54.58 
1944, ..|21,173,065,544 | 494,338,077 | 734,487,636 |19,527,973,590 | 127,218,244 ,805,501,044 | 47.25 
1945, . .|20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 | 825,798,486 |23,650,974,895. | 121,215,375 |48,009,399,687 | 42.10 
1946., .}20,269,934,470 | 493,580,008 | 878,958,125 |24,839,323,305. | 115,114,110 |49,648,010,839 | 40.83 
1947... 21, 266,490,450 493,462,387 | 922,656,000 |24,780,494;655 | 107,322,550 |50,599,351,953 | 42.02 
1948... |23,532,460,372 493,100,146 | 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076: |52,601,128,801 | 44.74 
1949... |24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 93,834, 53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
1950,. . |24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 |1,001,573,600 )23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951... 21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 '1,041,945,901 '24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,64 42.67 
Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. 
J e . J s 
U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 
Total Coin and small denomination 
Ena in cir- currency Large denomination currency prere 
te) cula- a 
year| tion | Total|Coin| $1 ie $5 | $10 , $20 | Total, $50 ,$100 )$500)}$1,000/$5,000/$10,000 airs 
1935 5,882} 4.518] 478) 460!33| 815)/1,373/1,359) 1,369] 358) 627| 122] 25 i 
1939 7,598] 5,553) 590) 559/36/1,019)/1,772/1,576] 2,048; 460{ 919] 191 roy 20 33 3 
1940 8,732] 6,247) 648] 610/39/1,129/2,021/1,800]} 2,489] 538/1,112| 227] 523 | 30 60 4 
1941 1,160} 8,120) 751) 695/44/1,355/2,731)2,545| 3,044! 724/1,433] 261] 556 | 24 46 4 
1942 | 15,410]11,576| 880] 801/55|/1,693]/4,051|/4,096| 3,837|1,019|1,910| 287] 586 9 25 3) 
1943 | 20,449)14,871/1,019) 909)70)1,973/5,194/5,705| 5,580]1,481/2,912] 407] 749 9 22 2 
1944 | 25,307/17,580/1,156) 987)/81/2,150/5,983|/7,224) 7,730)1,996/4,153] 555] 990 10 24 3 
1945 | 28,515/20,683/1,274)1,039)73)/2,313)/6,782/9,201) 7,834/2,327|4,220) 454] 801 7 24 ee 
1946 | 28,952/20,437|1,361/1,029/67/2,173/6,497/9,310) 8,518)2,492/4,771| 438] 783 8 26 3 
1947 | 28,868/20,020)1,404/1,048/65)2,110/6,275/9,119) 8,850/2,548/5,070| 428] 782 5 17 3 
1948 | 28,224)19,529/1,464/1,049]/64|2,047/6,060/8,846] 8,698]/2,494|5,074| 400) 707 5 17 3 
1949 | 27,600]19,025| 1,484/1,066|62|2.004]5,897/8,512| 8,578/2,435/5,056| 382| 689 4 11 3 
1950 | 27,741/19,305'1,554'1,113'64'2,049'5,998/8,529! 8,438|2,422/5,043! 368° 588 4 12 > 


~All Banke hi in Calle umienei Deposits 
. step Se at ane pltbaats i tee cokes tal eas Les th if 
e con’ en’ ments. so includes, dur: - 
Oni tates and es State commercial Ks, | June 1935, private fauks While, eee ray 18 . 
sna rah sus ects le ee | Slee ars Oaks tdapcba ae 
~ ni m 
luded in abstracts issued by State banking depart- ae a Te Hee 


Total Deposits 


Number of Banks : : * (in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Member banks banks Member banks banks 


Mu- all Mu- 
= | tu anks Na- tual 

Total | tional | State say Other Total | tional | State aay Other 
: ss 


52) i 0. 
6,885} 4,971] 1,914 527| 7.262|163,770)122.707| 82/430 40,277) 19,927) 21,137 
6,859| 4,946] 1,913 526| 7;250)170, ,680|128" 710| (na.) “| (a.a.) | 20,3801 21,590 


eo (951) Partly estimated—rounded to nearest 10 million. (n.a.) Not available. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec, 30, 1950 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Invest- Invest- 
States Loans ments* | Deposits States Loans ments* | Deposits 
IWFaines. ..-- si.'< . 234,699 343,725 686,384)]|North Dakota.. 126,531 326,055}, 563,699 
N. Hainpshire.. 236,025) 250,121] —555,949]|South Dakota. . 145,819] 243,430|' 5045 
Vermont;..... 196,853 106,102 340,724||Nebraska. ...:. 403,858 563,298) 1,375,030 
A Nepetuae eath .| 2,915,300] 3,720,520] 7,691,547||Kansas........ 535,308 628,308] 1,687,499 
Rhode phe 384,611 514,944) 1,044,003))Montana...... 142,830 281,179 
Connecticut. . 966,750] 1,507,220] 3/047'612||Wyoming...... 77,702 113,563 271,488 
| —_—_____|_——__||Colorado...... 373,382 515,739| 1,216,378, 
Tot. N. E. Sts.| 4,934,238] 6,442,632) 13,366,219||New Mexico... 118,276 129,044 360,852 
New York..... 17,540,185] 18,155,666] 44°392'898||Oklahoma. ..:- 512'721 623,732] 1,736,190 
New Jersey.... 1,627,651] 2,612,912) 5,454,936 — is 
Pennsylvania... 3,612,955} 5,222,076) 11,905,575||Tot. West. Sts.| 2,436,427) 3,424,348] 8297,401 
Delaware... ... 191,984 280,654 623,149]|Washington.... 804,318 790,381] 27199'767 
Maryland..... 535,109} 1,126,866] 2,072,700)|Oregon........ 523,040 536,903} _ 1,436,308 
Dist. of Col.... 347,853 524,678] 1,162,112]|California. | | | * 5,808,630| 5,277,673) 14,018.278 
7,922,852| 65,611,370 Utah ofr in 250°380 213600 1989 
‘ot. East. Sts.| 23,855,737) 27,922, SNL, Sie tata ake 7 ; 589,6' 
Vie | Pees 767,853 755,253| 2,014,777||Nevada. .....: 631 86,015 178,579 
West Virginia. . 291,398 435,220 949,802||Arizona....... 202/782 159,081 470.746 
North Carolina. 681,567 603,973} 1,899,074 —_—— B 
South Carolina. 198,869 258,008 672,370||Tot. Pac. Sts.| 7,808,764] 7,240,100| 19,336,354 
Georgia. ...... 749,780) 517,475] 1,779,546]|Tot. U.'S. (ex- 
Florida. 4.5 2. 491,990 946,594) 2,008,324|| cl. of posses- 
Alabama...... 430,749 447,883| 1,271,312|| sions)...... 60,386,227) 72,894,335/175,296,191 
Mississippi..... 224,775 269,837 816,911}|Alaska........ 24,686 36,033 84,822 
Louisiana, 488,397 713,838] 1,835,437||Canal Zone ‘ 
‘Pexas..... as 2,351,387] 7,470,584|| (Panama)... - — 897 3,785 24,926 Ny 
Arkansas. . 2 066 36,881 847,093}|Guam.....:... 1433] o elea sees 20, ‘021 + 
Tennessee NS a1; er 2 “061, 331 eh tna 166,70 158,476] 395,182 ; 
trees 826,160 6 of Hawaii... . 5702 58, i 
sa sa m as aha ecacal Puerto Rico... . 129/858 91,901 293/233 : 
8 . Sts,| 8,447,0 8,903, 243, merican 
gtinc oe 2 S . f 2,504;369| 3,524;747| 8,082,933|| Samoa...... 25 1,119 1,340 ; 
Indiana - 6 Virgin Islands 
Tilinois.. : ; ofthe U.S... 1,318 2,568 4,443 ; 
Michigan...... 1,681,495} 2,692,379] 5,829,254 4 ~ ' 
Wisconsin. .... 895,169] 1,447,147) 3,117,446]|Tot. posses... . 324,919 293,882 823,967 ¢) 
: Mines ironcs 1,072,519] 1,203,082} 3,099,199]|Tot. U. S. and f 
Stee 811,644 915,354) 2,368,138 possessions .| 60,711,146] 73,188,217|176,120,158 iS 
iegurl: ‘1 1,673,607] 1,531,704] 4'584'006 i 
Tot. Midw. ee 12,904,052| 18,960,452| 43,441,104 | 
*Investment figures above are for U. S. Government securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. i 


tment totals follow: Obligations of State and political sub-divisions, $8,249, 124,000; Other 
ees Stee and debentures $6,010,448,000; Corporate stocks, including stocks of Federal Reserve banks, : 


556,973,000. ee 
, Annual Fire Losses in the United States if 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


Year Loss Year, Loss Year Loss Year Loss 

_———— SS eee 4 

. . |$353,878,876 . . [$459,445,778/|1940....... $285.878.697 

1308 eis ett pts 330 : 40,3 °° 501,980.624||1941.. 1.27% 303,895,000 

“2 188,705,150 447,886,677 451,643,866||1942... 2... 314'245,uuU 

"003, 495,406,012 0,859, 554|/1943. . 2... «| 373,000,000 

217,004,575 506,541,001 271,453,189]|1944. 0.1... 437,273,000 

'06,438;9 372,7. 271,197,296//1945....... 84 

203,763,550 9,062,124 235,263,401||1946......¢ 554,070,000 

221.439.3590 559,418,184 66,659,449|/1947....... 647,860,000 

172,033,200 561,980,7 254,959,423||1948....... 715,074,000 

258,377,952 472,933'969 258,477,944||1949.... 2. 667,536,000 

289,535,050 464,607,102 275,102,119||1950....... 688,460,000 


Fires cost annually in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 


—_— ll 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States C 
Source: Except as to-Los Angeles, the Commercial and 


1,0 
283,819,245 
181 


885,78 
806,922) 2 


' 1949... .. 35,806, 

— 1950. -1399,308 0: 40,674,983 
Yr. (Cal.) 
So Rees 


RTG96 0.3... 
1 


12'952'036 

5,177,253 iseoe ale 12,696,801] 10,796,547 ree 6,329,7 
15,177, 605, ,696, 796, 1329, 
17'683'829! 14'896.4441 1411131814] 12/154,904 28'712! 6,870,927 


’ Bank Suspensions 


Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, d 
the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does n 
include banks’ whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- 

Year sions Deposits Deposits 
618 167,555,000 36,937,000 
976 260,378,000 10,015,000 
669 199,329,000 11,306,000 
499 142,580,000 19,723,000 
659 230,643,000 13,012,000 

4,353 853,363,000 34,998,000 
2,294 |1,690,669,000 -943.0) 

1,456 | 715,626,000 3,726,000 
4,004 |3,598,975,000 1,702,000 


ETS i a Le I DE ET AOI oe IE de ET 0 RS Se ie eae Bhi etd | TE ee ee | 

*Pigures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 


i Ne- | Swit- Ar- 
Unit. Ger- “ Zz U.S. |y Bel- |Can- | Ja- | 'In- 
December | U. S. |King'|France| vary pee tend Spain! sR- [italy gium] ada tan pan} dia 


718 | 2,100 | 528 | 172 | 138 | 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 | 110 412| 412 | 128 
5 73. 839 see 611 | 189 425 


9 193 | 581 | 192 
1 } 2,709 29 144 | 609 | 214 
1 | 2,000 29 120 | 734 | 144 
1 Q00 29. 124°| 734 | 141 
1 | 2,000; 29 141 | 735 | 161 
1 ,000 |. 29 118 | 734 | 230 
1 1,777 29 PE emis 30 
1 | 1,090 24 | 716 | 361 
1 796 28 | 735 | 543 
1 548 58.| 597 | 294 
1 548 9 624 | 40) 
ae 1 523 252 | 698 | 496 
.|22,820 1 523 252 | 587 | 590 


Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 317; Chile 40; Colombia 74; 
Cuba 271; Denmark 31; Egypt 97; Iran 140; Java 208; Mexico 208; New Zealand 29; Norway 50; Peru 31: 


South Africa 197; Sweden 90; Turkey 150; Uruguay 236; Venezuela 373; Bank for Inter = 
ments 167; 16 other countries 344,” Nap ag oe 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 


Country and par Oct, 19, 1951 


Europe ee eee) i ee ae ee es 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).......... 2.79% | New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)........... 80 
eeleiinn (b0lirancs to the dollar): 1991, | South Africa ($2.80 per pound).......... 2.8044 
Rees Vie per pipe cer ae ars Far East 
Tance (350 francs per dollar ree)... .2858 | Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kong. dollar) 17.50 
Holland (3.80 guilders per dollar)..).......- 6.30 Indi , “ 
Italy (average exchange rate is 624.81 to the pyrene oa ie a gate megs es a 


ay ARN Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225c per rupee)... 30.30 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)... 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per dollar). 
Sweden (5.18 kronor per dollar). 
Switzerland (new value not yet 
determined) Franc.......... 


f Other Continents 
Australia ($2.24 per pound). 
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* Finance—Individual 
. Saving by Individuals 
Fs Source: Securities and 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to 


i 


unterfeit Money 
in the United States‘ 


Exchange Commission ; 
totals. Asterisk (*) indicates less than 50 million. 


(Billions of dollars) 


Type of saving 


z Currency and bank deposits..... rE 


. Savings and loan associations... . 


RID 


+ 

3. Insurance and pension reserves. . Hg 
a. Private insur = 

b. Government insurance..... t 
+ 

+ 

+ 


Noor 


4, Securities’ 
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C. State and local government. 

d. Corporate and other#...... ; 
. Liquidation of mortgage debts... 
. Liquidation of debt not elsewhere 

PIGESIG ANG oA. oe eee taene 
. Total Liquid Saving.......... 
. Nonfarm dwellings’........... 
. Other durable consumers’ goods® 
. Total gross saving (7+8+9) ..- 
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iIncludes unincorporated business saving of the types specified; does not imclude corporate or 


government saving 


2After deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 


8Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 


4Revised on the basis of new data on retirement of corporate securities. 

SMortgage debt to institutions on one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings. 

®Largely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, although 
including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of individuals’ 
debt have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., saving in savings and loan associations, 


insurance and securities. 


7Construction of one-to-four family nonfarm dwellings less net Acquisition of properties by non- 
individuals. Also includes a small amount of construction by non-profit institutions. 
SConsumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 


Counterfeit Money, Forged Checks, Savings Bonds 


There is more counterfeiting today than at 
any time in the past ten years. The U. 8S. 
Secret Service, Treasury Department, urges 
money handlers to examine currency care- 
fully for their own protection. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 


Compare a suspected bill with a genuine of the 
same type and denomination. Observe three 


things: 
Portrait 

Counterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
and scratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
dark and broken. 

Genuine—Stands out distinctly. Eyes appear 
lifelike. Tiny squares in background are clear. 

* Colored Seal 

Counterfeit—Saw-tcoth points around rim are 
usually broken off and uneven. Color may be 
lighter or darker than genuine. 

‘Genuine—Saw-tooth points around rim are even 
and sharp. 

Paper 

Counterfeit—GeneralHy has no colored threads, 
put they may be imitated by red and blue pen and 
an eguine= Hal tiny red and blue threads scattered 
throughout. ‘ 

HOW TO DETECT, COUNTERFEIT COINS 

Prop coins on hard surtace. Genuine coins have 
pell-like ring. Most counterfeits sound dull. 

Feel all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 

Corrugated outer edge of genuine silver coins is 
even and regular. Edge of couriterfeits is uneven, 
erdoked, or missing in places. 

Cut edges of questionable coins. Most counter- 
feits can be easily cut with a knife. Genuine coins 
are not easily cut. 

Test silver coins with acid. Scrape coin and 
apply drop of acid. If coin is not silver it will 
turn black at once. Acid for testing silver coins 
is made with: 

Silver Nitrate. 
Nictitt df Water | .30 ce 
Distille ater 7 

The solution may be purchased for a few cents in 
any drug store. 

FORGED Alcon ae i. a 

Some estimates have placed losses from worth- 
less checks as high as $300,000,000 a year. The 
Secret Service is engaged in a “‘know your en- 
dorsers’’ campaign against those who steal and 
forge Government checks and has prepared. the 
following rules for guidance: ; 


IF YOU CASH CHECKS 
Know your endorser—require identification! In- 


sist that a person presenting a check identify him- 
self as the person entitled to that check. 

Before accepting any check, ask yourself this 
question: ‘‘If this check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?”’ 

Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pres- 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that it 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwriting. 

Require all checks to be initialed by the employee 
who pays out money for them, or who approves 
such payment. 


IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS BY MAIL 


Be at home, or have a member of your family 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered. If 
you see the checks they cannot be stolen from your 
Mail box. 


Print your name clearly on your mail box. Equip 
the box with a lock if you have not already done 
so. A lock may prevent a loss. 


Cash your checks in the same place each month, 
This will make identification easier. 


Do not endorse your check until you are in the 
presence of the person you will ask to cash it, 


Millions of the checks issued by the Government 
go to dependents of men in the armed forces, to 
Social Security pensioners, to war veterans, to 
farmers, to holders of Government bonds, and 
others. When these checks are stolen, the payees 
may be deprived of some of the necessities of life. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BONDS 


Your Savings Bonds are safer to hold than cash. 


and they grow in value while cash does not. Yet 
thieves manage to break in and steal. Every year 
the Secret Service arrests scores of offenders who 
have stolen, forged and fraudulently cashed Say- 
ings Bonds. You can’t lose. The Treasury Depart- 
ment will replace any Savings Bonds lost, stolen, 
mutilated or destroyed. You can help the Secret 
Serviee track down offenders and make it easier 
for the Government to replace lost or stolen bonds 
Here’s how: 

Keep your bonds in a safe deposit box or some 
other safe place. 

Keep a record of the serial numbers, amounts, 
and dates of issue in a separate place, apart from 
the bonds themselves. 

Give prompt notice of your loss, with serial num- 
bers, issue dates (month and year), denominations 
(maturity value), and name and address of the 
owner to the Division of Loans and Currency, 
peaury Department, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 

All information about counterfeit. money or 
forged Government checks or bonds should be re- 
ported to the nearest office of the U.S. Secret 
Service, Treasury Department. 
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686 Finance—Stock Transactions; Bureau : 


. . : - = 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
) Source: New York Stock Exchange a me 
\ ; Stocks Bonds Seats Vear ; Stocks Bonds ‘ Seats 
ag Ee - 
(Cal) Shares Par Value | High , Low (Cal.) Low 
No. | Dollars Dollars|Do r 
1900...| 138,981,000| 579,293,000] 47,500 37 500 1937... 61,000 
1808.7. 260/569,000/1,026,254'000| 85,000] 72,000}|1938 51,000 
1910... | 163,705,000] 634,863,000| 94,000] 65,000|/1939 51,000 
igis, 172,497,000| 961,700,000] 74,000] 38,000)/1940 599 33,000 
1920. 227,636,000|3,868,422,000|115,000| 85,000|/1941...| 170,603,67 19,000 
1925...) 459,717,623|3,427,042,2 "000| 99,000]|1942. °°] 125,685,298 17,000 
1929*. " |1,124'800,410|2,996,398, 5,000 |525,000||1943. - 8,741,765 27; 
1930...| 810,632,546|2,720,301, ,000/205,000]|1944...| 263,074,018 40,000 
1931. .°| 576/765,412|2,969,848,000 |322,000|125,000/|1945...| 377,563,575 49,000 
1932.) ; ¥234,294|2,991 244; 5,000| 68,000|| 1946. 363,709,312 61.000 
933. || 654,816,452|3,355,646,000 |250,000} 90,000]|1947. 253,623,894 50,000 
Hpatscs| See aan ais 68 20 O95 80 0) ceaue say | Sesace ans 033 
iose. 496/046,369|3,339,458,000|174,000| 89,000/11950...| 524,799,621 46,000 
*Record high. 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1950, there were 1,472 stock issues, aggregating 2,353,221,166 . 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $93,807,269,175. 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 


Seat price ; Seat price 

Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes ranges 
Stocks Bonds High | Low Stocks Bonds High | Low 
.| 88,406,350] $500,533,000/$37,500) $8,500 42,928,377] 303,902,000} 7,250} 6,900 
476,140,375| 513,551,000/254,000/150,000 34,656,354) 249,705,000} 2,600; 1,000 
222:270,065| 863,541,000/225,000} 70,000}) 1942 22,301,852) 176,704,500} 1,700 650 
110,313,687] 981,297,01 37,500} 40, 1,374,283} 231,109, 8,500} 1,600 
57,159.897| 929,433,000] 55,000] 16,500 71,061,783} 181,073,500) 16,000); 7,500 
100,916,602 4,374,000} 50,000 ,000 143,309,392} 167,333,000) 32,000) 12,000 
60.050,695/1,013,639,000} 40,000} 17,000 37,313,214 »770,000| 37,500] 19,000 
75,747,764|1.171,440,000) 33,000 A 72,376,0: 638,000) 25,000 eh 
.| 104,178,804 ,361,000} 35,000} 19,000 ,016, 108 59,757,000) ,000 000 
‘| 49,640,238] 366,974,000] 17,500) 8,000 66,201,828 48,636,000] 10,000} 5,50 
9 .| 45,729,888] 444,497,000{ 12,000! 7,000 107,792,3401 47,549,000} 11,000 6.500 


Bureau of the Mint 


Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- 
tivities..were placed under a newly organized 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the 
Treasury. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- 
tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
guards the Government’s holdings of monetary 
metals, administers the issuance of ‘Treasury 
licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
for business purposes. Other activities include the 
refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
assay utensils, and special assays of bullion and 
ores, i 


BY MINTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1950 


Phila- San Fran- Total Total 
Denomination delphia cisco Denyer value pieces 
SILVER: 
Half dollars—regular............ $3,896,754.50),........ --+-| $4,015,800.00} $7,912,554.50| 15,825,109 
Half dollars—commemorative.. .. 

Booker T. Washington...... 6,002.00 256,045.50 6,002.00 268,049.50 536,099 
Quarter. dollars, ./.........000. 6,242,878.00] 2,571,001.00| 5,268,900.00] 14,082,779.00] 56,331,116 
OM Ma a (b chia'e B28 6 v i606 5,018,150.00| 2,044,000.00}] 4,680,300.00] 11,742,450.00/117,424,500 

7 Ree! MALVOD tad sca wae +. +-| 15,163,784,50) 4,871,046.50) 13,971,002.00| 34,005,833.00)190,116,824 
Five-cent piecés...........00- 492,369.30|............ 131,501.50 623,870.80} 12,477.41 
One-cent pieces.............05 2,726,863.86} 1,185,050.00} 3,349,500,00} 7,261,413.86]726, 141386 

Moot) minor... ..s .t...e50 3,219,233.16] 1,185,050.00) 3,481,001,50) 7,885,284.66|738,618,802 


Total domestic coinage....| 18,383,017.66 


6,056,096.50| 17,452,003.50 


41,891,117.66|928,735,626 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR GOVERNMENTS OTHER THAN UNITED 


El Salvador, 2,000,000 pieces. 


STATES (PIECES) 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts* 
Source: Treasury Department : 


Year Internal Year Internal Year ’ Internal 
(Fiscal)} Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 
Dollars Dollars ‘Dollars ‘ Dollars Dollars | ollars 
1930.. .|587,000,903] 3,039,295,0141/1940.. .|348,590,635) 5,303,133,988)|1946., .|435,475,072|40,310,333,298 
1935.. ./343,353,034) 3,277,690,028]/1941.. ./391,870,013) 7,361,674,982/|1947., .|494,078,260/39,379,408,695 
1936... .}386,811,594| 3,512,851,608]|1942.. .|388.948,427)12,993,117,888]/1948. ..|421,723,028]41,853,485,252 
1937. . .|486,356,599) 4,597,140,102)/1943., ./324,290,778)22,143.968,999 1949., .|884,484,796|40,307,284,874 
1938. ..|859,187,250] 5,674,318,437||/1944.. .}431,252,168)41.684,987,330/|1950.. .'422,650,329 39,448,607,109 
1939.. .'318,837,311! 5,161,220,847!'1945, . .1354,775,542'43,902,001,929|11951... 624,008,052 51,106,094:995 


1iGross, Not reduced by approprations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


refunds of receipts. 
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_ Finance—Credit Sales; Store Sales; Life Inswrance; Gold Value 687 
' Consumer Credit Statistics f 


> 


Source; Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Auto- 


Instalrnent credit 
Sale credit 


-mobile | Other 


Noninstalment credit 


Feb....| 19,533 | 13,073 O24 3,990 
Mar....} 19,379 3976 2368 3,946 
Apr....| 19,126 3904 7,270 93 

May...| 19,207 | 12,920 7,248 3,980 
June (p)| 19,256 | 12,955 7,234 4,041 
July (p)! 19,133 | 12,898 7,166 4,056 


(@)—Préliminary. 1includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
2Noninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers). 


Department Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 
Source: Federal Reserve System (at 296 Department Stores) 


Index numbers without seasonal 


adjustment, 1941 average—100 


Year and month 


Sales during month 


— Sales Stocks Outstand- 
(total for (end of ae orders 
month) month) end of 
Charge month) 
account 


Instal- 
Total Cash ment 
1942 average. . 114 131 82 
1943 average. . 130 165 71 
1944 average. 145 188 66 
1945 average........ 162 211 67 
1946 average......... 202 242 101 
1947 average........ 214 237 154 
1948 average........ 225 236 192 
1949 average........ 213 216 200 
1950 average........ 220 P2203 247 
FOOU Ma es ates ants ='t 212 195 233 
PBT ote aca cig ak 179 167 211 
NESE tte se 220 ° 210 234 
Sa DT i yatesataiaierayahn, ot 198 192 199 
MY Sch seteteia ese 217 209 205 
Bes oe ae 207 208 188 
SUID). ease oes 162 163 165 


(p) Preliminary. 


103 4,000, A 000, 

112 227,000,000] 535,000,000} 560,000,000 
125 255,000,000} 563,000,000} 729,000,000 
176 318,000,000} 715,000,000] 909,000,000 
200 337,000,000} 826,000,000} 552,000,000 
219 1 352,000,000] 912,000,000} 465,000,000 


212 333,000,000 
223 347,000,000 d 
228 337,000,000) 992,000, 

187 284,000,000|1,089,000,000} 652,000,000 
228 347,000,000|1,217,000,000) 467,000,000 
206 312,000,000]1,240,000,000| 338,000,000 
229 339,000,000]1,193,000,000} 295,000,000 
211 326,000,000]1,112,000,000] 386,000,000 
160 257,000,000|1,065,000,000] 433,000,000 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Spectator Year Book, Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
and Institute of Life Insurance 
(in millions of dollars) 


Purchases of life insurance 


Insurance in force 


Year Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- Assets 
nary Group* trial Total nary Group trial Total 

S26 sat. 9,440 1,070 3,120 13,630 52,910 4,247 12,318 69,475 11,538 
E9307... 10,750 1,590 3,960 16,100 78,622 9,828 17,963 | 106,413 18,880 
ROBB cies ,280 760 4,010 12,050 70,710 10,283 17,471 98,464 23,216 
D940 oni 6,763 807 3,350 10,920 79,424 15,244 20,866 | 115,534 30,802 
Ga oe s/o cs 979 1,371 3,430 14,780 101,925 22,373 27,677 | 151,975 44,797 
1946.5, 3 14,479 361 4,340 22,180 113,360 27,703 29,306 | 170,369 48,191 
iit Yea 15,499 3,001 4,575 23,075 123,022 32,795 30,406 | 186,223 51,743 
1948...... 15,355 3,350 4,600 23,305 132,052 38,382 30,827 | 201,261 55,512 
1949...... 15,275 3,525 4,930 3,73 139,576 42,207 31,983 | 213,766 59,630 
1950's Scie 17,599 6,941 5,400 29,940 149,800 50,910 33,337 | 234,047 63,984 


*Purchases under new group contracts. 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Source: 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
The President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
$20.67/per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made 
fm troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use 
the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never 
is used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 
grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 
72 ounces to the pound. The avoirdupois ounce con- 


Director of the Mint 


tains 43742 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains.7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 
pound, The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
than the avoirdupois ounce. 

A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. ‘ 

U. S. Government gold is held at the Min 
Institutions which are the Mints in. Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver; Assay Offices in New 
York and Seattle; and the Gold Bullion Depository 
in Fort Knox, Ky., where about $12,500,000,000 of 
the United States gold assets, totaling $24,300,000, - 
000 is held in 1951. 

The Government’s silver vault is at West Point, 
on the Hudson, and silver from New York was 
moyed there in 1938 and 1940. 
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#91 100.9 


98.7 
1937. 102. 7 105.3 101.0 


“peration, recreation and personal care. 
Annu 
1935) 100. ae (1940) 99.7; “(94 

£85) dod 1947) 121.2; (1948) 133.9; (19 

. 144, 143.6: June 143.6; July ae 6; 


1) 102.2; oe 105.4; 
Aug. 


Aug 
Bente ; 
= Miscellaneous represents expenditures for such ipa as transportation, medical care, household 
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Source: 
= Cere- 

als | Total 
All and |meats|Dairy 


Fruits and 
vegetables 
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United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Average 1935-39=100) | 


Bever-| Fats |Sugar 


Year and month | foods ales poul-|prod-| Eggs ages | and | and 
- | try | ucts Can- oils |sweets 
tacts & fish Total|Fresh| ned |Dried 
107.6 |127.1 |131 0 |143.8 |169.0 |173.5 |124.3 |171.0 |164.8 [127.2 /114.3 
82.6 | 79.3 | 84.9 | 82.3 |103.5 1105.9 | 91.1 | 91.2 {112.6 | 71.1 | 89.6 
94.5 | 96.6 | 95.9 | 91.0 4.5 | 95.1 | 92.3 |} 93.3 5. 87.7 |100.6 
6.8 | 95.8 101.4 | 93.8 | 96.5 | 97.3 | 92.4 |100.6 | 94.5 | 82.2 | 96.8 
97.9 |107.5 |112.0 |112.2 [103.2 |104.2 | 97.9 |106.7 {101.5 | 94.0 1106.4 
105.1 |126.0 |125.4 |136.5 |130.8 |132.8 [121.6 |136.3 |122.1 {119.6 |126.5 
107.6 {133.8 |134.6 |161.9 |168.8 |178.0 |130.6 |158.9 |124.8 |126.1 |127.1 
108.4 {129.9 |133.6 |153.9 |168.2 {177.2 {129.5 |164.5 |124.3 |123.3 |126.5 
109.0 |131.2 {133.9 |164.4 |177.1 |188.2 [130.2 |168.2 |124.7 |124.0 |126.5 
109.1 |131.8 |133.4 ]171.4 |183.5 |196.2 |130.3 |168.6 |124.7 |124.0 |126.6 
125.0 |161.3 |165.1 {168.8 |182.4 |190.7 |140.8 |190.4 |139.6 |152.1 |143.9 
155.4 |217.1 |186.2 {200.8 |199.4 |201.5 |166.2 |263.5 {186.8 |197.5 |180.0 
170.9 {246.5 }204.8 |208.7 |205.2 }212.4 |158.0 |246.8 |205.0 |195.5 |174.0 
169.7 |233.4 |186.7 |201.2 |208.1 |218.8 |152.9 |227.4 |220.7 |148.4 |176.4 
172.7 |243.6 |184.7 |173.6 {199.2 |206.1 |146.0 |228.5 |312.5 |144.3 |179.9 
185.4 |263.6 |202.6 |191.5 |214.1 |220.0 |160.6 |253.4 |340.6 |171.5 |185.6 
187.1 |270.1 |204.4 |179.8 |224.3 [233.4 |165.1 {256.7 1342.7 |176.5 |186.0 
187.5 |272.2 |204.6° |195.2 |217.1 |220.7 |167.0 |257.4 |342.6 |177.3 |186.0 
188.3 |272.6 |204.1 |191.2 |214.8 |215.9 |169.9 |257.8 |343.5 |178.3 |185.9 
188.2 |272.7 |203.5 |198.4 |221.6 |226.5. 1169.6 {256.7 |345.3 176.7 |185.4 
188.4 |271.6 |203.9 |201.2 |219.9 (223.5 {170.4 |254.4 |345.2 |175.2 |186.1 
189.0 |273.2 |205.1 |211.5 |218.5 |221.8 |170.0 |250.7 |344.8 |168.8 |188.0 
188.7 1275.0 |205.9 1225.8 [208.9 |209.1 1165.8 1248.5 1345.2 [162.7 |188:3 
Average Retail Food Prices of Selected Foods 
Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Year R’nd | Pork |Bacon oast, But- | Milk | Flour| Corn-| Pota- 
(Gal) Steak|Ghops|sliced | Lard Crick. Eggs | ter | Del. |Wheat| meal] toes | Sugaz 
Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. Doz. Lb, it. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
6 36.3 42.5 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 134 4.6| 5.3] 3.6 ey 
8.0 36.1 | 41.3 | 19.5 | 30.9 | 37.6 | 36.0 | 11.7 5.0 4.6 Lie 5.7 
-1 | 36.7 | 41.3 | 17.0 | 34.1 | 36.2 | 40.7 | 12.5 4.8 5.1 2.8 5.6 
-9 | 32.9 | 36.7 | 13.0 | 34.2 | 35.5 | 34.7 | 12.5 4.0 4,2 pare | 5.3 
.O-| 30.4 | 31.9 | 11.0 | 30.6 | 32.1 | 32.5 | 12.2 3.8 4.0 2.5 5.4 
4 | 27.9'| 27.3 | 9.4) 30.4 | 83.1 | 36.0 | 12:8 | 4:3 | 4:2. > Bia | 6 9 
9.1 | 34.3 | 34.3 | 12.7 | 32.6 | 39.7 | 41.1 | 18.6 4.5 4.3 2.3 5.7 
.5 | 41.4 | 39.4 | 17.2 | 39.1 | 48.4 | 47.3 | 15.0 5.3 4.8 3.4 6.8 
3.9 | 40.3 | 43.1 | 19.0:] 44.9) 57.2 | 52:7 | 16.5 6.1 5.6 4.6 6.8 
.4 | 37.3 | 41.1 | 18.7 | 45.1 | 54.5 | 50.0 | 15.6 6.5 6.2 4.7 6.7 
.5 | 37.3 | 40.9.] 18.8 | 45.5 | 60.2 | 49.8 | 15.6 6.4 6.4 4.8 6.7 
2.1 | 48.5 | 58.3 | 26.3 | 52.6) 58.6 | 71.0 | 17.6 |° 7.1 7.5 4.7 Wisk. 
.6 | 72.1 | 77.7 | 31.5 | 55.3 | 69.6 | 80.5'| 19.6 9.6 9.8 5.0 9.7 
<6 | 77.2 | 76.9 |° 29.6%) 61.3) ) 72.8.) 86.7 1 24538 9.8 | 10.9 5.6 9.4 
.3 | 74.3 | 66.5 | 19.2 *  ) 6926 1072557) 215d 964i: 092d |e bation vonee 
.6 | 75.4 | 63.7 | 19.1 | 46.1 | 60.4 | 72.9 | 20.6 9.8 9.0 4.6 ost 
.6 | 75.4 | 67.1 | 24.7 | 46.3 | 66.8 | 83.1 | 22.5 | 10.1 9.5 4.2 | 10.0 
4 | 77.9 | 67.9 | 25.8 | 48.8 | 62.8 | 82.4 | 22.7 | 10.3 9.6 4.3} 10.1 
-5 | 77.9 | 68.0 | 2529 | 50.2 | 68.1 | 81.6 | 22.8 | 10.4 9.6 4.3 | 10.1 
8.2 | 77.1 | 67.8 | 25.8 | 50.1 | 66.7 | 80.0 |, 22.8 | 10.4 9.6 4.5 |.10.0 
4 | 77.3 | 67.8 | 24.9 | 50.7 | 69.2 | 81.3 | 22.7 | 10.4 9.5 4.9 | 10.0 
.9 | 77.7 | 67.8 | 24.7 | 48.2 | 70.2 |.81.5 | 22.7 | 10.4 9.4 5.6 | 10.0 
.2 | 78.2 | 67.8 | 23.8 | 49.3 | 73.8 | 80.8 | 23.0 | 10.4 9.5 5.7 | 10.2 
.2 | 84.0 | 67.8 | 24.0 | 48.8 | 78.8 | 80.3 | 23:1 110.4 1 9.5 5.0 | 10.1 


*Specifications changed—now pricing. Frying chickens, N. Y. dressed. 
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Retail Food pti ie or Cities 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE INDEXES FOR 56 CYTIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOR THE 
CITIES COMBINED 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. (1935-39= 100) 


ndexes 1935-39—100 


Indexes 1935-39—100 


Gity Aug, 15| July 15 | Aug. 15 * Gity Aug. 15 | July 15 |/Au 
1951 1951 1939 1981 1934 ‘ Toe 
U. S. average. . 227.0 227.7 123.0 Milwaukee, Wisc....| 229.2 231.9 f 
Atlanta, Ga........ 31.4 229.4 128.8 Minneapolis, 217.5 219.0 {i086 
Baltimore, Seer Nee a 238.0 237.0 133.5. Mobile, Ala......., 227.0 229.5 Bis 
Birmingham, Al: 2U7 3 214:5 128.1 Newark, NoiJi.:::-- - 225.0 225.7 111.1 
Boston, Mass....... 215.5 216.6 113.5 New Haven, Conn: .| 219.2 221.6 115.7 
Bridgeport, Conn. 225.0 226.0 122.0 New Orleans, La....| 240.8 238.8 1288 
Buffalo, N.Y. 0... s) 219.2 222.1 115.6 New York, N. Y....| 225.5 226.5 116.4 
Butte, dvfion tat ee 29.0 227. 125.9 Nortolk, Va........ 229.1 229.1 130, 
“Cedar Rapida, a -| 236.0 238.5 2 Omaha, Nebr....... 220.0 219.1 130 
Charleston, 8. C....| - 221.0 218.9 108.8 Peowta, Th, 5 G3: 236.9 239.8 141.4 
hicago, Td hrs 233.4 235.3 133.2 Philadelphia, Pag. see 223.6 130.3 
Cincinnati, Se 228.3 229.2 136.0 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 232.0 232.9 \ 130.3, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 235.7 236.7 130.7 Portland, Me... .... 215.9 217.0 105.4 
Columbus, Ohio. 207.3 207.6 19.5 Portland, Oreg...._: 247.4 251.2 135.5 
Dallas, Texas. diAy 230.9 227.0 133.9 Providence, Re Te 228.9 231.8 129.6 
Denver, Colo. . 231.6 230.6 121.7 Richmond, Va. .- 215.9 216.5 121.6 
Detroit, Mich . 228.9 229.1 - 123.7 Rochester, N. Y 218.9 221.5 117.2 
Fall River, Mass 221.0 222.2 113.8 St. Louis, 'Mo. 237.2 237.9 135.1 
Houston, Texas. 237.2 235.2 125.7 St. Paul, “Minn, 16.2 216.5 107.6 
224.3 223.3 133.1 Salt Lake City; Utah| 227.4 228.3 120,2 
; 224.8 222.6 2 San Francisco, Calif.; 234.4 237.8 133.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 233.6 233.8 128.4 Savannah, Ga...... 40.0 241.2 126.8 
Kansas City, Mo.. 211.8 213.7 113.1 Scranton, Pa....... 225.9 225:5 123.5 
Knoxville, ‘enn! . | 253.1 251.7 2 Seattle, Wash....... 2327, 233.8 122:9 
Little Rock, Ark.. 222.9 223.6 125.2 Springfield, Ml......) 237.9 238.6 133.8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 232.3 232.7 113.7 Washington, D.C...| 222.6 221.9 117.5 
Louisville Ky... 14.8 216.0 117.0 Wichita, Kan. 2378 238.2 2 
Manchester, N. HY 221.9 221.6 118.2 Winston-Salen, 
Memphis, Tenn. . 234.7 232.3 145.9 Ne Gilley aie oe EI 22 220.3 2 


1June 1940=100. ®Prices not collected. 


: Retail Prices in 1951: 


Slight Drop Afier May 


Source: Fairchild Publications Retail Price Index 


Retail prices, which had been going up since 
May, 1950, began to stabilize in May, 1951, and in 
June remained unchanged as compared with May. 
This was the first time since the report of April, 
1950, that retail prices, based on the Fairchild 
Publications Price Index, showed no change. With 
the 1935-39 index at 100, the May index was 148.7. 
In July retail prices showed a slighf decline from 
the June levels, the first time that prices had de- 
clined since October, : 1949. The decline in the 
index at 148.5, was ‘slight, and prices were still 
4.6% above the 1948 high. When the report for 
August came out the index opm a further 
slight decline, although still 6.1% above the fig- 
ures for August, 1950. 

The decline was brought about by lower prices 
in women’s apparel, piece goods and home fur- 


a year ago. The resume issued Sept. 17, 1951, 
showed that the trend of individual commodities 
was less uniform than at any time in ~months. 
Decreases were recorded for woolen and cotton 
piece goods, sheets and pillow cases, women’s 
hosiery, aprons and house dresses, women’s under- 
wear, men’s shoes, infants’ underwear, furniture 
and floor coverings, 

The greatest percentage decreases were recorded 
for cotton items as well as hosiery. Compared 
with the year before, woolen piece goods, blankets, 
men’s underwear, infants’ shoes and floor eover- 
ings still showed the greatest gains. 

The lower trend in retail prices had several 
months to run because many wholesale quotations. 
had declined rather sharply, particularly in soft 


nishings. But these were still priced higher than | goods and carpets, and retail levels reflected this, 
Indexes of Wholesale Prices for Selected Periods 
Source: eS States Department of Labor; Bureau of pave Statistics (1926=100) 
Fuel Chem- Mis- 
Hides and Metals Build-| icals |House-| celta- 
Year and aut Farm and Tex- | light-| and ing and fur- | neous 
month com- | prod- | Foods jleather| tile ing | metal| mate-| allied | nish- | com- 
modi-| ucts prod- | prod- | mate-| prod-| rials | prod-| ings | modi- 
ties ucts | ucts | rials | ucts ucts ties 
1920: May... 2” .| 167.2 | 169.8 | 147.3 | 193.2 |.188.3 | 159.8 | 155.5 | 164.4 | 173.7 | 143.3 | 176.5 
1929: Average...; 95.3 1 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 83.0 | 100.5 95,4 94. 94,3 $2.6 
1932: Average 64.8 48. 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3. 80.2 71,4 73.9 75.1 64,4 
1939: Average vite 45.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94,4 90.5 76.0 86.3 12.8 
1940: Average...| 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 
1941: Average. . 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 
December.} 93.6 94.7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8. 90.4 | 101.1 87.6 
1942: Average...| 98.8 | 105.9 99. 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 
1943: Average...| 103.1 | 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 94,9 | 102.7 92.2 
1944 Z 123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 98.4 83.0 | 103.8 | 115.5 |- 95.2 | 104.3 93.6 
28. 106.2 | 118.1 | 100.1 84, 104.7 | 117.8 95.2°| 104.5 94.7 
106.4 | 118.0 99, 84.8 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 94.8 
130.7 | 1387.2 | 116.3 90.1 | 115.5 | 132.6 | 101.4 | 111.6 | 100.3 
168.7 | 182.4 | 141.7 | 108.7 | 145.0 | 179.7 | 127.3 | 131.1 | 115.5 
179.) 188.8 | 149.8 | 134.2 | 163.6 | 199.1 } 135.7 | 144.5 | 120.5 
161.4 | 180.4 | 140.4 | 131.7 | 170.2 | 192.4.] 118.6 | 145.3 | 112.3 
166.2 |. 191.9 | 148.0 | 133.2 |.173.6 | 206.0 | 122.7 | 153.2 | 120.9 
182.2 | 234.8 | 178.2 | 136.4 | 187.5 | 226.1 | 144.5 | 174.7 | 142.4 
187.6 | 238.2 } 181.1 | 138.1 188.1 | 228.1 | 147.3 | 175.4 | 142-7 
186.6 | 236.2 | 183.2 | 138.6 | 188.8 | 228.5 |.146.4 | 178.8 | 142.5 
185.8 | 233.3 | 182.8 | 138.1 | 189.0 | 228.5 | 147.9 | 1801 142.7 
187.3 | 232.6: )°182.1 137.5 | 188.8 | 227.8 | 145.7 | 180.0 141.7 
186.3 | 230.6 | 178.2 | 137.8 | 188.2 | 225.6 | 142.3 179.4 141.7 
186.0 | 221.9:| 173.5 | 137.8 | 188.0 | 223.8 ' 139.4 | 178.9 | 138.8 


*jncludes current motor vehicles prices beginning with October 1946. 
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Revised Federal Income Tax 


Act of Congress, October, 1951, an increase 
me come tax, corporation. and excise 


Federal Estate Tax; Application of the Marital Deduction 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including life insurance, exceeds $60,- 


000 in value at the time of his death. This tax is 
sometimes erroneously called an inheritance tax, 


but the tax is not on what the beneficiary inherits, 
but on the whole estate that the testator leaves. 
A return must be filed and the tax paid within 15 
months after death. , 

If the net estate amounts to $60,000 or less, no 
Federal tax is imposed. 

A nonresident, not a citizen, must file a return- 
if his gross estate in the United States at the time 
of his death exceeds $2,000. ‘ 

The Revenue Act of 1948 contains amendments 
to the estate tax provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code extending the community property prin- 
ciple of taxing property to residents of all states. 

e changes became effective for estates of persons’ 
dying on and after Jan. 1, 1948 but do not apply 
to estates of nonresident aliens. 

The important change affecting the estates of 
citizens and residents of the United States is ac- 
complished by a marital deduction. In general, the 
marital deduction is allowed in an amount up to 
50% of the ‘‘adjusted gross estate’? on property 
which passes, or has passed, outright from the 
decedent to his or her surviving spouse or to an 


Table for Computation of 


in rates was voted for the Federal individual in- ~ 


taxes. For description of charges consult Index. 


appropriate trust created for his or her benefit. 
The “‘adjusted gross estate’’ is the gross estate less 
certain specified deductions including debts, fun- 
eral and administration expenses. The example 
below illustrate hew the maximum marital deduc- 
tion is applied when all requirements are met. 


An example of how an estate tax is computed 
when at least 50% of the property is willed out- 
right to the surviving spouse (husband or wife) or 
to a trust for the’benefit of the spouse is provided 
by the Irving Trust Co. as follows: 


1-.Gross EState sso esate 2  eigee $300,000 


2. Less Deductions, including Debts, 
Funeral and Administration Expenses 25,000 


3. Adjusted Gross Estate................ $275,000 
4. Maximum Marital Deduction (50% 
GE TIP es coin oh nd Ae eet 135,500 
5. Net Estate Before Exemptions : 
and Credgibes...' po.n scak aces ie eee $137,500 
Tax on SI20, W025 toc cc. cen ee $9,340 
"Fax: Of 401% S00- 25.3% Se gine sols aeiels 4,760 
Obal’ "Fakes ch esa tease isle oe taeaee $14,100 


Federal Tax on Net Estate 


The net estate is determined by deducting, from the gross estate that the decedent leaves, debts, 
funeral and administration expenses, charitable deductions and the marital deduction. This table shows 
what is taxable after the specific exemption of $60,000, on which no Federal tax is collected. 
| SETS eel ab eae eae a a ane rere See Re Ales SSRN ee iene “Seabee ae See Be Sse 


For basic estate tax 


(A) 
Net estate Net estate not 
equaling— exceeding— Tax on 
{ amount in 
column (A) 
Se eas $5,000 ais eeope qapieia hes 
$5,000 10,000 $50 
10,000 20,000 100 
0,000 30,000 200 
30,000 40,000 300 
40,000 50,000 400 
50,000 60,000 500 
10,00 100,000 700 
100,000 10,00 1,500 
200,000 250,000 4,500 
250,000 400,000 6,500 
400,000 500,000 12,500 
500,000 600,000 17,500 
600,000 750,000 22,500 
750,000 800,000 31,50 
800,000 1,000,000 34,500 
1,000,000 1,250,000 48,500 
1,250,000 1,500,000 68,50) 
1,500,000 2,000,000 88,500 
2,000,000 ,000,0 133,500 
2,500,000 3,000,000 183,500 
3,000,000 3,500,000 238,500 
3,500,000 4,000,000 298,500 
4,000,000 5,000,000 363,50! 
5,000,000 6,000,000 503,500 
6,000,000 ,000,000 653,500 
7,000,000 8,000,000 813,500 
8,000,000 9,000,000 983,500 
9,000,000 10,000,000 1,163,500 
BR OMPIOO Nes iis sen anes s 1,353.500 


For total gross taxes (basic and 
additional) (Tentative Tax) 


Rate of tax on 

excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Rate of tax on 
Tax on excess over 
amount in 


column (A) 


amount in 
column (A) 


Feroehs Reeny 
1 $150 x 
1 500 11 
1 1,600 14 
1 ,000 18 
1 4,800 22 
2 7,000 25 
2 9,500 28 
3 20,700 30 » 
4 50,700 30 
4 65,700 32 
5 113,700 32 
5 145,700 35 

6 180,700 35 
6 233,200 37 
7 251,700 37 
8 325,700 39. 
8 423,200 42 
9 528,200 45 

10 753,200 49 

il 998,200 53 

12 1,263,200 56 

13 1,543,200 59 

14 1,838,200 63 

15 2,468,200 ~ 67 

16 3,138,200 70 
17 3,838,200 73 
18 4,568,200 76 
19 5,328,200 76 
20 6,088,200 Ck ees: 


Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 


At Compound Interest 


At ' Com- 
Rate | Simple Com- pounded Com- 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded 
Yearly | Annually| Quarterly 

Years. Years Years Years. 

1 100.00 69.660 69.487 9.237 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 
2 50.00 35.003 34.830 34,743 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 
3% 28.57 20.149 19.977 19.890 
4 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 
4% 22.22 15.747 15.576 15.490 
5 20.00 14.207 14.035 13.949 
5% 18.18 12.942 12.775 12.689 


At Compound Interest 


At Com- 

Rate | Simple Com- _ | pounded Com- 
Interest | pounded| Semi- unded 
Yearly | Annually) Quarterly 

Years, Years. Years. Years, 

16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 

6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 

7 14.29 10.245 10.07: 9.966 

1% 13.3: 9.584 9.41 328 

12.29 9.006 8.837 8.751 

8 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 

9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7.788 

9% 10.52 7.638 7468 7.383 

10 10.00 7.273 7.103 7.018 

12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5.862 
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citizen or resident who within a calendar | spread over a number of years. The gift tax rates ? 


Any 
year makes gifts 
individual, or any gift of a future interest regard- 
zess of value, must file a gift tax return. If the 
donor was a nonresident not a citizen the gift 
tax applies only to gifts of property situated in the 
United States. The return must be filed on or 


before March 15 following the close of the calendar | one-half of the estate or gift, 


year. In the case of a citizen or resident an ex- 
emption of $30,000 is allowable which, at the option 
of the taxpayer, may be taken all in one year 


in excess of $3,000 to any one | range 


from 214 percent on the ion of 
aggregate net gifts not over $5.000 to 5734 percent 
Ha HA pares of the aggregate net gifts exceeding 


The estate and gift tax laws were amended by aS 5 
) Revenue Act of 1948 to permit tax-free gifts 


bequests between spouses, ee however, to 
he amendments also 
provide an option whereby a gift by husband or 


wife to a third party may be regarded as a gift of 


or | which one-half is made by each spouse. 


In effect for calendar ; ~) In effect for calendar 


year 1942 and for each 


year 1942 and for each 


calendar year there- calendar year there- 
after after 
(A) Amount Rate of (A) Amount Rate of 
Amount [of net gifts tax on Amount |of net gifts tax on 
-of net gifts|not exceed- excess of net gifts|not exceed- excess 
equaling— ing— Taz on over equaling— ing— Taxon - over 
amount in |amount } amountin |amount 
column (A) in column (A) in 
4 column column 
{A) (A) 
many Percent es Pereent 
25 RARE ee rg Ser EO SEN 4 ,000,000 1,250,000 244,275.00 2944 
$5,000 10,000 $112.50 5% 1,250,000 1,500,000 317,400.00 31% 
10,000 20,000 375,00 814 1,500,000 2,000,000 396,150.00 33% 
;000 30,000 1,200.00 10} 2,000,000 2,500,000 564,900.00 3634 - 
000 L0,000 2,250.00 13% 2,500,000 3,000,000 748,650.00 3934 
40,000 50,000 3,600.00 161% 3,000,000 3,500,000 947,400.00 42 
50,000 i 5,250.00 18 34 3,500,000 4,000,000 1,157,400.00 4414 
0,000 70,000 7,125.00 21 4,000,000 4,500,000 1,378 ,650.00 4714 
0,000 100,000 9,225.00 21 4,500,000 5,000,000 1,614,900.00 4714 
100,000 206,000 15,525.00 2215 6,000,000 6,000,000 1,851,150.00 5014 
,000 250,000 38,025.00 2244 6,000,000 7,000,000 2,353,650.00 5214 
250,000 400,000 49,275.00 24 7,000,000 8,000,000 "| 2,878,650.00 5434 
400,000 500,000 85,275.00 24 8,000,000 9,000,000 3,426,150.00 57 
500,000 600,000 109,275.00 2614 9,000,000 | 10,000,000 3,996,150.00 57 
Z 00,00 750,000 135,525.00 2614 10,000,060 | 20,000,000 4,566,150.00 57% 
750,00 ,000 174,900.00 2734 20,000,000 | 50,000,000 | 10,341,150.00 57% 
00,000 1,000,000 88,775.00, 7% <80;000)000" | So Se 27,666,150.00 57% 
2 2 
: Impeachments in United States History 


Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 


The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment, The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
Concurrence of two-thirds of members present 
required for convietion. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment does not _ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and erijoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States: 


Impeachments to date have been: 


(1) William Blount, one of the first Senators from 
Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from~ Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798, His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it-expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment, 


- (2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken~ 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3, 1803, to March 12, 1804; vote 19 
guilty, 7 not guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, 
remoyal from office. 


(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons cnaeee 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 


(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession moyement and unlawiully acting 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 
May 7 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment. removal from office. 


(6) Andrew Jonnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 


(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
péached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1) 1876. A. question» as to jurisdiction’ was 
raised; verdict, acquittal. 


(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dee. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. ; 


(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt. collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in. office. Tried July 13, 1912, to Jan. 13, 1913, 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office, 


(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 


(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge, 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 


(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U.S. District. Judge in 
Southern District of Florida. He was impeached on 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial trans- 
action growing out of or associated with fees 
allowed to lawyers.” There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted guilty, 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, removed 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not 
to extend the punishment to disqualification to 
hold office. 


> etbre Individual unis “Taxes; Rates: Exemptions 


Source: U.S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research, data are as of March 1, 1951. 


head | Credit 


State ' Applicable Percentage a Per- (ee pt 
4 2 and 5 ey rates| ents 
or features 
Alabama......... Bit $1,000 | 1.5 $3,001-$5,000 4.5 $1,500 $ 
1,001- 3,000 | 3 Over , 5,000 5 ahrGat = eigy lag ens sarees! » 
t Seethie 5 :.| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 7,000 | 3 
eae 2,001- 3/000 | 1.25° 7,0G1- 8,000 65 (320) 
3,001- 4,000 | 1.5 8,001- 9,000 De Pi ee hee 2. 
4,001- 5,000 | 2 Over OBR aa. 2 | ho ee ae 
SOOT=6,000. |) Di Lt is pin tren we eicpewpo'e finde Che otal MRE Bae alla isle = baa hate te “ 
Arkansas)? ..... ..| First 3,000 | 1 11,001-25,000 4 
3,001- 6,000 2 Over 25,000 5 BR SO Cee SIO, he hae 
: page TL GO0 3 BOOS TS Wine «fis e opel an Re eOeT Ns gin sao ea ee re 
California?-17..... First 1 15,001-20,000 | 4 400 
: 5,001- 10. 000 2 1-25, Bs vende tesiictac let Gai easee are 
10,001-15,000 | 3 tein ae ene Ie re es eric 
Colorado!=!7 .. |... ane A ane g 6, = 750 
- 3 Over 10,000 Gy ca Gnas heroes eee 
4,001- 6,000 For the period May 1, 1947, to December 31, 1948, and 
a ne , 1949, to fe 30, 1951, yee follo’ tempor- 
tes are applicable: First $1,000, 1%; $1,001-$2,- 
nts %: S2001-8 000, Ex "$3,001-$4,000, 234 
$4 000, ig 9,000 3%: 35.00 6,000, . 4% $6,001-$7,0¢ 
5%; - bm: “38:00 9,000, 7 ck $9,001- 
$10;000, 8% S10.0¢ 061-$11.000 5% ae $11, 10%. 
‘ Gross income in excess of $20 $6 600, for taxable years 
ending after July 1, ee jaetived from dividends, 
royaltics, and interest is to a 2-per cent surtax 
For taxable years 1950 anal Test the eartar reduced 20%" 
Delaware’........ First _ 3,000 | 1 Over 10,000 | 3 | 1,000 2,000 200 
3,001-10;000 | 2 For taxable wade 1949 and 1950 the net tax with rates 
shown here has been replaced by a tax based on “gross 
income"’ (defined to allow deductions in the case of in- 
come from business ae Teal ioe aa eo to be +e 
pice a Ae income”’ after pe mptions a 
Firs 00, 1. 20% $3, oorsto, 000. $10 O01: 
$20 000 3.25%. $58,00 00, 4; ss oa 001-850,- 
000; 5.25%; over 550,01 006 BbOu% 
Georgia:,........ First 1,000 | 1 7, 001-10,000 5 1 ies 2,500 
1,001- 3,000 | 2 10,001-20;000 [aan SRE Rae IE 
3,001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20/000 Lt Vingat |S Fe Rech ne A [ep 
CONEY AU ae ee Or a erg se, “Meigr Mer ed ameee, eet eS Lh 
UG CG URE First 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 700 
1,001- 2,000 | 3 4}001- 5,000 Ging? SN cetratertas ol]isiecnsaieere mst Rre mien 
2,001- 3'000 | 4 Wer 5,000.) oS." tala ee see amie oe nee 
Towa‘-l7,,......,.| First 1,000 1 3,001- 4,000 4 151 301 7,502 
,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 5 (1,250) | (2,000) | @50) 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 The amount of tax payable under these rates was re- 
duced by 50 ecm or taxable years 1942-1946: 25 per- 
cent for 19: , 
Kansas!7.........| First 2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 3 600 1,200 “600 
2,001- 3,000 | 2 Over 7,000 4 
3/003 -6:000) (| 2 Se) see Seal ones stenardioe myrtle ome cetere ane 
Kentucky!7......, First. 3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 . 401 101 
8,001- 4,000 '| 3 Over 5,000 & 000) (2,000) (500) 
' Applicable to tax are 1950. and 1951, the rate on in- 
come in excess of $8,000 is 6%. 
Louisiana?-!7,,...,| First 10,000 | 2 
,10,001- 50, 000 | 4 
Over 50, 000 | 6 
Marylands-!7,..,, Ord’ary income| 2 its 
Investment in-| 2 on Ist $500)... 
come 5 on balance}... 
Massachusetts? ...| Earned income,| 1.5 
business in- 
come and an- 
nuities 
Capital gains 3 
Interest and 6 
dividends 
Mi tars 001 2000 b 7,001 0) mn in 
nnesota...... 001- 2, ,001- 9,000 7 (1,000) (2,000 gs 333) 
2,001- 3, 3 9,001-12,500 8 For taxable Seana 49° i358 
3,001- 4,000 | 4 12,501-20,000 9 an additional tax equal to.5% 
4,001- 5,000 | 5 Over 20,000 | 10 of the tax is impose oa 
b : First 4,000 | 1 10,001-15,000 4 1,000 2,500 400 
Mississippi?7......} 4,001- 7,000 | 2 15,001-25,000 5 
7,001-10,000 | 3 Over 25,000 6 
First 2,000 1 3,001- 5,000 |2.5 Bese 
Missouri!7,,.,.....} 1,001- 2,000 | 1.5-Less $5 5,001- 7,000 |3 
2;001- 3 000 | 2 -Less 15] 7,001- 9'000 |3.5 — 
Over 91000 la - - 135 
Montana.......05 aay 2,000 | t 4,001- 6,00 3 
2,001- 4) 000 | 2 Over 6,00 4 
New Hampshire! , Income from in- AYOTASORY 11 3:).)s cay) sheen ee 
tangibles Recpercy Interest from savings ‘deposits is exempt. 
DADO AS ike see 
New Mexico......| First 10,000 


10,001-20,000 | 2 


cae 


or 


ater asa iehYa= ten yelistaragl craks <lt EO 2,500 400 “y 
4 payable under these rates was Te- © 
vy pel or taxable years 1941-1944 50 per- 
cent for 1945 and ee ee percent for 1947, and 10 per- 


New York!7 ...... 


i 


NAGA Why 


e ‘ North Carolina". . ‘3 
¢ a e 4 
; aes fecal ie Paead OS AAT see ee | Lae as 
North Dakota... . 1 6,001- 8,000 
2 8,001-10,000 
3 10,001-15,000 
5 Over 15,000 
Oklahoma?’ ...... 1 6,001- 7,500 
2 Over 7,500 
3 Sinfe Seiwie'e 6 « o¥e cae 7 ate'n’s els os / Ranke 01) siebstsie ate ee 
4 Siw lew ocpirn| bilui6 sole 0 'd cick sain! o}nj si ehe m= rai eee ik enon ee eae 
Orégon’’......... 2 3,001- 4,000 6 750 1,500 300 4 
3 4,001- 8,000 | 7 | 2 kip iucatets Perea 5 | ae 
FE: Over 8,000 | nn Eee eet 
South Carolina!’ .. 2 4,001- 6,000 4 | 1,000 | 2,000 400 : 
a 3 Over 6,000) |. <5) lan ee 20e fe eee 
“4 Tennessee!....... 6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporations hay- 
3 dividends 
Utah..... eta 1,000 | 1,200 | 300 
¥ | By ge ARE SO he sean ees RIS 


- 
4 Vermont!?-17,..... 1.5 Over 5,000 | 5.5. | 500 | 41,000 | 500 
. 3 A 15% surtax on the present income tax has been 
\ 4.5 levied for the years 1951 and 1952. 
; Virginia!$-17,,,.... 2 Over 5,000 5 | 1,000 | 2,000 } 200 
f 3 Reductions in tax of 10, 15 or 20%, depending upon state 


revenue yield in excess of $100 million, will be allowed 
for iexaule tone 1950 and thereafter. 


Wisconsin'4-!7 .... 1 17.501 42 
i. 5 (1,600) (320) 
a 
2 
3 
3. 


Dist. of Col!7..... ' First 5,000 
5,001-10,000 
10'001-15;000 


1Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesis expresses 
‘tax eredit as income exemption on assumption that latter is always deducted from lowest income 
bracket. 

2Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parenthesis is the 
amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family 
will first become taxable. : 

8An additional exemption of $500 is allowed a taxpayer, if blind, and his spouse, if blind, when 

separate returns are filed. : 
. 4An additional exemption of $750 is allowed a taxpayer over 65 years of age or blind, and spouse 
over 65 or blind, if separate returns are filed. Applicable to taxable years ending after July 1, 1951, the 
exemption for single persons, persons over 65 years of age, and the blind, and the credit for dependents 
will be $600. : . 

SFor taxable years 1949 and 1950 the exemptions under the temporary gross income tax are $1,040 
for a taxpayer and $520 for a dependent. <A spouse dependent upon and receiving his or her chief 
support from the taxpayer is considered a dependent, 

Tax credits shown are applicable for the years 1947-1950. Permanent credits are $10 for single persons; 
$20 for-married couples, and $5 for dependents. In the case of a dependent father, mother or grand- 
parent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of $450 in lieu of $7.50 tax credit. 

7The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracket and are 
equivalent to the tax credits shown in parenthesis. 

8An additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed each taxpayer and spouse if 65 years of age or over, 
and for a taxpayer and spouse if blind. An additional credit of $600 is allowed for each dependent 65 
years of age or over. ; 

9The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition to 
a personal exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each dependent 
of $250. A person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 
with his spouse's does not exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on nis property income™ 

10Tax applies only to interest and dividends. 

11Additional exemptions are allowed: $1,000 for a married woman with separate income, and $1,000 
for a wholly blind person. 

22An additional $500 exemption is allowed taxpayers over 65 years of age or blind. 

12An. additional exemption of $600 is allowed each taxpayer and spouse if 65 years of age or over, 
plus $600 for taxpayer and for spouse, if blind. 

14For purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed, 


> re = ae ’ ic 
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PeccHicSd TLSOSE Gish, * ome + maaets + sean ae 


” \2°The following additional tax credits are permitted in the case of taxpayers have ‘the -+-3F}) 
__ age of 65 years or who are blind at the close of the taxable year: $10 for a singlg tagpayer, $15, 10F 8 1 

‘Married ayer and an additional $15 for his spouse if 65 years of»age or id. to tax ‘ i 
_ years beginning after December 31, 1950. 


_ WAN ee Seg tax table which allows a standard deduction is provided in eleven States for 
individual incomes below specified levels as follows: . . : 


California (less than) $5,000, 6%; Colorado $5,000, 10%; Iowa $5,000 (after federal income tax, 5%; 


a 
ceipts), 9%. 


Kentucky $5,000, 10%; Maryland $10,000 (gross income), 10%; Minnesota $5,000, 10%; Missouri $10,000, 
be Ok1 $5,000; 10%; Oregon $5,000, 5%; Vermont $5,000, app. 10%; Wisconsin $5,000 (gross re- 


optional standard deduction, but not a simplified tax table, is pfovided in nine States and the 


fh AD 
_ District of Columbia as follows: 


as (maximum) $1,000, 10%; Colorado $1,000 (applicable to taxable years ending after July 1, 


1951), 10%: Idaho $500 (applicable to taxable years beginning after Jan: 1, 1951), 10%; Kansas $400, 


10% ; Louisiana $500, 10%; Mississippi $400, 8%; New York $500, 10%; South Carolina $500 ($1,000 on 


Joint return), 10%; Virginia $500 or $250, 5%; Dist. of Col. $500, 10%- 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 


Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation for data to June 30, 1945; 
i subsequent data by F. B. Hubachek of the Chicago Bar 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. - Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal. rate of interest. 
Eyery state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
hhoma, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest, All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New: Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
Statutes. The most common maximum contract 
rates are 6 per cent and 8 per cént a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
are usually exempted from the protection of these 
laws. 

$. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes apply only to loans of small sums ($300 


in 1916 but now often $500 or $1,000), but within 
this area they apply to all lenders not specifically 
exempted. Forty-one jurisdictions have comprehen- 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 
after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the- 
Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these statutes, 
however, differ substantially from the - Uniform 
Law or are inoperative because the minimum 
rate is too low. The Uniform Law requires 
those engaged in the business of iending sums 
of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 


4, Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by, statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances te charges ranging 
generally from 214 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
144 to 244 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been granted to single institutions. 


The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of Oct. 1, 1951, follow: 


State Maximum rate State Maximum rate 
(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) Nebr s34 36% per annum to $150; 30 er annum ‘ 
Zo per annum aR to $300; 9% per paneer on re- 
% oa annum discount plus fees Ni 3 rapes Pea 
(i) v > 
16% to $100 (2% if security insured)-|| °°” **” ee eee oe ee ere 
2 % $: 100 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to||w 2% plus $1 or $2 fee 
Colo... ; 3% % to $150; 234% on remainder Ned... cots: 2% % to $300; 4 % on remainder to $500 
Oonn ..\... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 4% on re-||N. M.....|5% on loans of $50 or less; $1 minimum * 
: mainder to 500; 12% per annum after charge. On larger loans 3% to $150; 2% 
20 months $150 to $300; 1% on remainder to $500. 
D. ODOr, (2% 10% per annum 12 months after ma- 
poses a 34 3 a . ee and in certain other cases 
..j1% pe & Peep to $100; . 
atthe [33 % to $100; 244 on remainder Seeeee ti eeos $0 S800), ee 
aho... {2% Oblonneen : : 
J Peete 8% to ; S150; ey ease to $300; 1% on . ppc stat et to 's1 008” ces et 
ct 3% to $150; 134% on remainder to $500||O8!%---+- 10% per annum, plus various fees 
(Commission rate) Tess sees % 
Dr Foe 3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis-||Penna... .|3% to $150; 2% on remainder; 6% per an- 
sion tate) : num after 18 months 
iy So one Bae to a 310 on Learn Be, - A rey oe 
BEER s Seles we% to K on remainder; ODT sean 6 er annum pl i 
NM 3optt sar pry - months after maturity ge code a . | BIE Teen Se Pet apa 
arbomes to ; 234% on remainder; 25c||/Vt....... 249% to $125; 24% on remaind 
oe charge IW Bisteioerarse MG (Commission tate) 6% Der’ Sihtiml 
"oy er mon 
2% pee nanission edad! per annum cases 4 Mitelian sues ks? 
one year after maturity Wash..... 3 . ; 
3% to $50; 214% $50-$300; 34% on re- Te AG S800, 200 rematader bo 5600; 
; panindsr to $500 Ses a sie ae to ae 244% on remainder 
,|2.218 on loans to $400; on larger loans he rs 7aeienee (Gunaclsmen tee Peg es 
2.218 on $400 portion and 8% per an-||Wyo..... 334% to $150 plus service fee of $1 on 


num on portion exceeding $400, both 


portions repaid simultaneously | 


loans of $50 or les: 
oe Ss and recording fee 


———————l 


Pale ‘g 


8 


MR 


Retail sales. ...|. 
.|Gross income. 


RV | BY 


Retail sales... . 
ail sales. ... 


bt bd ot \ 
ore 


OM 


.|Gross receipts. . 


. -|General sales. 


v4 P44 Pd 


‘}Retail sales... ! | 


one receipts... 


‘entals, 
eredit and collection one 


Printing and photograi 
tal of rooms by hote 
ing houses and tourists 

lo « 


Rental of living quarters (for ess. , 
c than 6 months), 3%. 5 
Badenian. 3u Rental of rooms to ‘transients — 

rac ba (for less than 90 consecutive — 
days), 3%. 


Dry cleaning and laund 
54%; all other income, 1 
except that received 
wholesaling, disp! adver- 
tising and industrial process- 
ing, 34%. 


BS AFG O Hl Eb oe aapeoel Rae ete Hotels, laundry and dry clean- 

: ing, automobile and cold stor- 
age, printing and repair sery- 
ices to Are a personal — 
property, 2%. 


Retail sales of pasteurized milk 

and farm tractors, . 1%}, 
wholesaling, 14%; contract ‘ 
ing (when contract price ex- 

ceeds specified saoune 1%; 
extracting, and mise iscellane- — 

ous businesses (neluding 
cotton presses, gins and ware- 
houses, hotels and. tourist 
courts, laundry and dry clean= 
ing, meat curing, photog- 
aphy, storage, termite and 
est control services, trans- 
er business, a Specified 
repair services), 2 


Manufacturing, 4%; ‘wubles 
saling, 1%; extracting (other 
than gas, oil and’ coal) and 
processing natural resources 
products, 14%; oil and gas 
production, 216%  (incelud- 
ing the 44% regulatory tax); 
cutting timber, 4%; con- 
tracting, real estate brokers 
factors, agents, brotesse 
and personal services pest 
not including wages 
aatariel) and riacelinncaes 
business, 2%. 

Wholesaling, 1/20%. 


222 Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and pbill- 
boards), printing, automobile 

_-Storage "and rental of rooms 
by hotels, rooming houses and 
tourist camps, 2%. : 


Bi ae EEE RRP AC aD EE SPIES 5c, Manufacturing (except flour, ‘ 
era £ which is taxed at 18%), UO a 
wholesaling (except wheat, oats: 
corn and barley, which are 
taxed at 1/100%), 4%; ex-- 
tracting, printing, publishing, 
road and bridge construction, 

4% %; professional and personal 
services rendered to persons — 
(but not to personal property), ' 
and miscell. businesses 14%, 4 


4 
y 


PS; d, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts—applies E 
‘ Eas ene retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in some cases, pro- 


.|Retaill sales.... 


Gross receipts. .|. 


sional se 

rendered by an employee). 
Retail sales..... 
Retail sales... . 


; ‘Types ‘aX: 1 Retail sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail/or to final con- 

aes ao oeaies to specified services me as pusceenenie ——- aa re ase ana 
utility —appli ales of tang er opert both esal 
public utility services. (2) General sales—applies to s: re te eee ° 


fessional and personal services. (4) Gross income—applies to all types_of business and personal income. 
epics, te AapsG ae Sites eos a ecifically exempt 

omobiles C. é 
c in te ai public utilities, including transportation of oil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, 


= f industrial gas and electricity is 1 per cent. : 
Se Public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, to all except transportation of 


freight. 
6Applies to gas, 


a[he 2 per cent rate applies to the period July 1 


8Meals selling for less than $1 are exempt. 
S9Admissions under 41 cents are exempt. 


electricity, telephone, and telegraph. a 


, 1949 to June 30, 1951. 


10lectricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically exempt. 


ge to all public utilities except water. 
2Th 


e 2 per cent rate is applied to 98 per cent of gross receipts. 


i8Utilities are exempt from the sales tax, but an equivalent tax of 3 per cent is levied under a 


separate act. 


ISales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject to the use tax 
which is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. 


isApplies. to sales on and after July 1, 1951. 
WApplies to electricity, gas, and water. 


wSales of motor vehicles are exempt from the sales tax but are subject to a 2 percent titling tax. 


i8Applies to electricity and gas only. 


WApplies to billiard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


places are subject to a special amusement tax. 


20The maximum tax on any single article is $15. 


2 tor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise’ tax of 2 per cent is levied 
Pot the ue a of ownership and the use of a vehicle registered in the State. 
2Applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, and transportation of 


persons where the fare does not exceed 15 cents. 


28The rate is 2 per cent for the period June 1, 1951 through May 31, 1952. 


24Applies to sales on and after July 1, 1951. 


Maximum 


ax limitations on any single article are: 


$25 when sale price is not in excess of $1,500, $40 when it is not in excess of $3,000, and $75 when it 


exceeds $3,000 


25, fically excluded are street railway fares and intrastate movements of freight and express. 
Dorhe rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20 per cent in the case of games of skill, or a 
combination of skill and chance, and 40 per cent on games of chance only, 


27Meals selling for $1.25 or less are exempt 


28Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


Wills 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
Ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant, In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 
personal property, but realty can not be devised 
unless the person is 21 years old or over. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. , 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some 

Yesence, and cd his direction, and attested by 
wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. é 

Wills are of two general types. 

aS first provides for outright distribution of an 
estate. 

The second provides for deferred distribution of 
pet or all of an estate until conditions are more 
avorable. : 

The first type should provide for the appointment 
4s an executor; the second, for an executor and a 
rustee, 

An executor serves only long enough to close out 
an estate by legal process and turn it over to’ the 
beneficiaries of the trustees as directed in the will. 

A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 


erson in his. 


from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distribution. 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the 
Property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc.—are 
not disposed of by will, they become part of the gen- 
eral estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. ; 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
Meat thes eee to jou in any ah tee of merger 
: ent, exchange, or conso ; 
the Se of es estate, Seon aapeuan 

executor and a trustee can be given, 
ey specific puthonts: a are erin aad orkenae 
State; he can be instructed to 
Rees to pdate Een yous 
er rig: S a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents. - 
mea of ig te ae hg en 
ower and courtesy rig were ahbol 
New Yerk State under a law of 1929, esbaseses 
wee oer Baye el saber nce ants, Not over 
= of an estate can be 
to. charity. levised by the owner 
el are a prior lien on the estate 
law of New York and most of the stategnne oe 


Laws and Documents—State Inheritance 
State Inheritance Tax Rates 


Tt is customray for a person who makes a will to 


‘name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court: 


_ may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
' in a will may be exempted from giving bond. Not 


~ Wilts.) 


so an administrator. (Consult page 696, under 


In either case the disposition of the estate is 
‘subject to the supervision of the court. 


_ When there is no will, a person is said to have 


_ died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 


Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 


_ before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 


* First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 

Other obligations are judgements in civil actions 
for money owed. Contracts made by the deceased 
involving contingent or direct money obligations 
are debts, if acknowledged as proven. 

Money or other property held in trust by the 
deceased is an obligation. Most states recognize 
Wages owed, when proved, as a debt. 

Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 
ment of an estate; also expenses of the last illness, 
and burial costs. 

There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
elaims on an estate must be submitted within one 
year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. 

Pending settlement of an estate necessary living 
expenses ef the family are an obligation. 

(In most of the states the inheritance tar law 
has been amended to correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act, by providing that the 
minimum inheritance tax imposed shall in no case 
be less than 80% of the tax imposed by the act of 
Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inheri- 
tance tax agreements.) 


Alabama 


A tax equal to the full amount’ of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926. with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax 


On July. 1, 1937, the Arizona Estate Tax Law 
became effective, replacing the Inheritance Tax 


Law. 
Arkansas—Estate Tax 


The first -$100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowable to States. 


California 

Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5,000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges. from 2% to 
10%. 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%* z 

Marital exempuon, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property’shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
deceased, be exempt from the tax, 


Colorado 


Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child, or any lineal descendant $10,000; 
wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit $500 or 
less, but if they inherit more than $500 they pay 
on all they get. Tax ranges from 2% to 16%, ac- 
cording to degree of relationship and size of in- 


heritance. Connecticut 


Net estate of any resident of the State passing to | 


any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 


cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%.. 


To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded. above in excess of $500 in value to and 
ee $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to 

es Delaware 

Exemptions: husband-or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up-to 4%. 


To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 


Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


WIN CENS A District of Columbia 


Exemptions: Class A—Father, mother, husband, 
wife, children by-blood or legally adopted children, 
or my other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%: 
all over, 5%. Class B—Brother and sister of the 
whole or half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to 
$25,000, 3%;, to $50,000; 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to 
$500,000, 8%; all over, 10%. Class C—Any person 
other than those included in Classes A and B, and 
any firm, institution, association or corporation 
(unless exempt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 
5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 
12%; all over, 15%. Class D—entirely exempt, is 
on property transferred exclusively for publie or 
municipal purposes, to the United States or the 
District, or exclusively for charitable, educational 
or religious purposes within the District. All 
property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a singie interest for deter- 
mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 
18, 1937, dies a resident of the District of Columbia, 
also on estates of nonresidents dying after May 16, 
1938. 

Florida 

The Estate Tax law, approvéd June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As ‘applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit, allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the States of the United 
States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
aliens. There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 


dents. Georgia 


Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral Inheritance Tax which applies to estate of a 
person who may die a non-resident or to a person 
who may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is assessed by the State, 


Idaho 


Exemption: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4,000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


Illinois 
Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, adopting 
parents, lineal ancestor, husband, wife, child, wife 
or widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
legally adopted children, their lineal descendants 


nieces, 
ants, $500, Taxable to 
10 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 thet 
over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All o' 
charitable, religious or educational 
are wholly exempt, Taxable, 


; sin. 
$20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 
; Indiana 


Exemptions: Class 1—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, °$5,000; others, $2,000. 


quests, W. 
from 10% to 


Balan le, 1% .to.10%. Class 2—$500. Bal- 
eee Oe te is fe he Clee All others, $100. 
Balance, 7% to 20%. (Class 1 includes husband, 


Wife, lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, leg 
adopted child or child to whom the transfer for 
not less than ten years stood in the mutually ac- 
knowledged relationship of parent.) Shall not 
! apply to first $25,000 of estate of any decedent 
i who was a member of Armed Forces of United 
, States engaged in World War II and who died 

; while so a ‘member of such armed forces or who 
‘ : being so engaged’ shall die as the result of injuries 
received or disease contracted in such service, 
within one year after termination of World War 
II; but such taxes shall be remitted by the state. 
For the.purpose of this law the termination of the 
war shall be evidenced by the proclamation of the 
President of the United States). 


iowa 


ir, yt inheritance—Over exemption, graduated 
s! Beet incins. at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
Yises to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
when the estate goes to wife, husband, children, 
father, mother or lineal descendant of the de- 
cedent. To brother, sister and the like tax ranges 
from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% in the case of other 
heirs. Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to imherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 


Kansas 


Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
éal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
a@ son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 121%. All others, 
mo exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to-15%. When the share is less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax is charged. 


Kentucky 


Exemptions: The wife or infant child by blood 
or a child by blood who has been declared incom- 
petent by a court, $10,000; husband, child by 
blood, stepchild, child adopted during infancy, or a 
grandchild who is the issue of a child by blood, of 
a stepchild or of a child adopted during infancy, 
$5,000; then taxable from 2% to 10%. A brother 
or sister, or brother or sister of the half blood, 
nephew, niece, nephew or niece of the half blood, 
uncle or aunt, $1,000; then taxable from 4% to 
16%. All others and corporations, except educa- 
tional, religious or other institutions, societies or 
associations, whose sole object and purpose are 
to carry on charitable, educational or religious 
work within the state, and cities and towns or 
public institutions in the state when the transfers 
are to be used for public purposes (which are ex- 
empt), $500; then taxable from 6% to 16%. Like 
exemption in other states if the state in which 
said institutions or ‘public activity is situated 
levies no inheritance or estate-tax on legacies for 
or in trust for Kentucky charitable, educational, 
religious or public purposes, 

If the decedent be not a resident of Kentucky, 
the exemptions shall be the same proportion of the 
allowable exemption in the case of residents that 
the property taxable by Kentucky bears to the 
whole property transferred by the decedent. The 
exemptions shall be subtracted from the value of 
the respective distributive shares before the rates 
are applied thereto, to determine the tax due 

. thereon. 

On the proceeds of insurance policies payable to 
designated beneficiaries, $20,000 in the aggregate 
shall be tax free. It is divided among the bene- 
ents in proportion to the proceeds payable to 
each, 


Louisiana 
Exemptions: Surviving spouse or direct descen- 
dants by blood or affinity, $5,000; then taxable. 
$5,000 to $20,000, 2%: all over, 3%. Collateral 


.then taxable, $10,000, 1%; 


000, 2%; to $50,000, 2%; up 

above $250,000. Grandparents and : 
ancestors of remoter degrees, wife or widow of. 
natural or adopted son, or husband or widower 
a natural or adopted daughter of a deceden 
grandchild who is the natural or pete : 
natural or adopted living child of a decedent 
Paxeble, to $09,000 2¢! to $00,000, 2c; then UD. 
axadle, 5 0 > . A 3 

6% on excess above $200,000. Brother, half broth- 


grandnephew, grandniece, or blood cousin ni 

Temoved, $500; then taxable, to $25,000, 8%; 
up to 12%. All others, except for p 
ically exempt such as Maine charities, etc., $500 
then taxable, fo $25,000, 10%; then up to 16% 


Maryland . 
Direct, 1%; collateral, 742%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except paren spouse, 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also.exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building fc 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, 
exemption being husband and wife not only 
eo by the entirety but as joint tenants 
well. 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 


Massachusetts 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, $10,000; 
next $15,000, 2%; nex 


$25,000, 39; next $50,000, 4%; next $150,000, 542; 


then up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000 


All others, $1,000 exemption. Grandchildren are | 


then taxed at above rates. Brother, sister, hi 
brother, half sister, nephew, niece, stepchild 
step-parent then taxed, on $10,000, 4%; next $15,- 
000, 6%; next $25,000, 86; next $50,000, 10%; next 
$150,000, 11%, then up to 15% on_ excess over 
$1,000,000. Rates for other classes of heirs range 
from 2% to 15%. ¥ 
Michigan 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 


wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or” 


husband of daughter, adopted child if relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until decedent’s death, or any lineal des- 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is based on the 
total to each beneficiary’s interest therein and not 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exemp- 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $50,000, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
property so transferred consisting of Real. Estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates -specified. In all 
fe cases. 10% on the first $50,000, then up to 
O. 


Minnesota 


Exemptions: Wife, minor or dependent child, 
minor or dependent adopted child, $10,000; then 
taxable, $15,000 inc. exemption, 1%} next $15,000, 
2%; then $20,000, 3%; $50,000, 314%; next $600,- 
000, 4% to 9% (1% added for each $100,000); 
$400,000, 1044% to 11%; all over, 12%, Adult 
child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of adopted 
child, lineal descendant of decedent, $5,000; then 
taxable at above rates: Husband, mutually ac- 
knowledged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000; 
then taxable at 1144 times above rates. Father, 
mother or other, lineal ancestors, $3,000; then tax- 
able at 114 times above rates, Brother, sister, or 
descendant thereof, wife or widow of a son, hus- 
band of a daughter, $1,000; then taxable at 3 
times above rates. Uncle or aunt by blood or des- 
cendant thereof, $250; then taxable at 4 times 
above rates. Any other relative or a stranger in 
blood to decedent, or a corporation except those 


| which include the State of Minnesota or any po- 


litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc., 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
tions in other States on reciprocal which are ex- 
empt), $100; then taxable at 5 times above rates. 
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fe in 500 and gifts in con- 
c i tax. ; 


exemptions: Spouse, $35,000; each child, 
dependent parents, $5,000; all other 


cases 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classifications 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that donees 
_ of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total tax is 
limited to 35% of value of property in excess of 


exemption. 
Mississippi 


ay the 1928 law the tax on the net estate of 
a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 1 per 
cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 16 
per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of the tax 
the value of the taxable estate is determined 
(aw of 1934), in the case of a resident, by deduct- 
ing $50,000 from the difference between the de- 
ductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri. 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000; insane 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal an- 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its descen- 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000; then taxable 
from 1% up to 6% on over $400,000, Brother, sis- 
ter, or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; then taxable from 3% up to 18%. 
Brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
dants, $100; then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All 
_others, including foreign, charitable and religious 
bequests, 5% up to 30%. If less than $100 not 
_ taxable. 
Montana 

Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up _ to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter,s hus- 
band, $500; then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other. degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 


Nebraska 


Exemptions: Father, mother, hysband, wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law daughter-in-law, 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on all 
excess. Uncle; aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; Ist 
$5,000, 6%; to $10 000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
$50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 

Jointly held property is taxable, provided 
the-value of the joint property proportionate 
to the consideration furnished by the other joint 
tenant shall be excepted from the tax, and cp by 
any estate includes property received by a de- 
ceased person by gift, bequest, devise or inheritance 
from any other person who died within 5 years 
prior to the deathvof such deceased person first 
mentioned, sucn property shall be exempt from any 
inheritance tax and it shall not be subject thereto.” 


Nevada 
The State has no inheritance or tax laws. Same 
were repealed in 1925. 
“New Hampshire 


All property within the jurisdiction of the 
state, real or personal, and any interest there- 
in, belonging to domiciliaries of the state, and 
all real estate within the state, or any inter- 
est therein, belonging to persons who are not 
domiciliaries of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift. 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
mient at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use ‘of the husband, wife, father, 


mother, lineal descendant, or. adopted child of a 
decedent, or for the care of cemetery lots, or to a° 


city or town in this state for public municipal pur- 
poses, or to or for the use of educational, religious, 
cemetery, or other institutions, societies or associa- 
tions of public charity in any state, other than this 
state, territory or country the laws of which, at 
the time of death of the decedent either (1) do 
not imposé a transfer tax or death tax of any kind 
or (2) grant an exemption similar to that hereby 
provided to domiciliaries of such state, territory or 


ing to charities 
in this state, shall be su oe to ta UM 
its value, for the use of tho eae tb ied Os 


New Jersey 


Exemptions: Father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child and issue, mutually acknowl- 
edge child and stepchild, $5,000; then taxable to 
serena 1% and on up to 16% for over $3,700,000, 
To brother or sister or daughter-in-law or son-in- 
law, 5% on any amount up to $300,000, and so on 
up to 16% on any amount im excess of $2,200,000. 
To churches, . hospitals, orphan asylums, , public 
libraries, Bible and tract societies, religious, be- 
nevolent and charitable institutions, for religious 
and charitable uses and purposes as well as to in- 
stitutions, 5% on all amount over $5,000. All other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on any 
amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% in 
excess of $1,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
municipal corporation within State or other po- 
litical division thereof, entirely exempt; also pro- 
perty passing, since July 27,. 1948, to non-profit 
educational institutions, including, those of other 
states granting reciprocal exemptions to such New 
Jersey institutions. Exempts property derived by 
a deceased soldier’s estate from the Federal Goy- 
ernment by reason of military service, and deems 
all persons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 
Life insurance payable to designated beneficiaries 
also exempt. 

Any legacy of less than $500 is not taxable. Also 
exempt are proceeds of life insurance policies 
transferred under trust deeds or agreements. Debts 
and expenses are deducted from estate before cal- 
culation of tax. 

Property. passing to non-profit educational insti- 
tutions in the state is exempted: also like insti- 
tutions outside of New Jersey where the laws grant 
like reciprocity to N. J. educational institutions. 


New Mexico 


Exemptions: Father, mother, . husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000; 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 144% on grantee or donee on conveyances made 
in contemplation of death or to take effect upon 
death. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
brother or sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 
5%, with an additional tax of 3% for reasons 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, volunteer associations or so- 
cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%, With an 
additional\tax for reasons listed above. Gifts of 
paintings, pictures, books, engravings, etc., for 
free exhibition within the State, and property 
passing to the State of subdivision thereof for 
public purposes, or to persons organized for chari- 
table, etc., purposes if used within the State, en- 
tirely exempt. All estates of decedents dying after 
Mar. 2, 1951, are benefited by reciprocal inherit- 
ance tax agreements, with states offering like 


exceptions. 
New York 


Exemptions: One half of an estate if it passes 
to the surviving ‘spouse, the untaxed part becom- 
ing taxable at the survivor’s death. Lineal an- 
cestor or descendant, adopted child, stepchild or 
lineal descendant of adopted child, or stepchild, 
taxation if it passes to the surviving spouse. The 
untaxed part becomes taxable, subsequently, at the 
survivor’s death, or to a brother or sister, or to the 
wife or widow of son, or to the husband or widower 
of a daughter, or to any child to whom the de- 
cedent for not less than 10 years prior to such 
transfer stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 
tion of a parent; provided however, such relation- 
ship began at or before the child’s 15th birthday 
and was continuous for 10 years thereafter, $5,000. 

The inheritance tax onthe net, estate, after 
allowing for the exemptions is 1% on a valua~ 
tion up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata, Though due at death 
a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 
months, 

North Carolina 

Exemptions: _ Widow, $10,000; minor child, 
$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
1% to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
‘and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 
8% up to 17%. 

North Dakota—Estate Tax 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000; each. lin- 
jeal ancestor or descendant, $2,000 (if a minor, 
$5,000), The net estate then taxable 2% up to 
$25,000, rising gradually to 23% of the amount 


grandparents, 


for 


ny corpor 
association | nose sole object and 
carry on eriavie educational or r us work. 


Ohio 


Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
deaapie. to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father, 
mother, husband, adult child, adopted child or 
person r ed as an adopted child and made a 
legal heir under the provisions of a statute of this 
or any other-state or country, or lineal des- 
eendants thereof, or lineal descendant of an 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife or 
minor child. Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife 
or widow of a son, husband of a daughter of the 
decedent, or any child to whom the decedent, for 
not less than ten years prior to the succession 
stood in the mutual acknowledged relation of a 
arent, $500; then taxable to $25,000, 5%, then up 
to 8%. Other persons, institutions or corporations 
not named in above’ classes, no exemption; up to 
$25,000, 7%, then up to 10%. 


Oklahoma 


Exemptions: Father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant of 
decedent or such adopted child, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to:10%. Value of an estate shall include 

e homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
see pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of War risk insurance, policies 
issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 
war ih which the United States was engaged. 

Any interest of the decedent in any property 
owned by the decedent and any other person as 
joint tenants, tenants in common or tenants by the 
entirety, including funds or securities deposited 
With any person, corporation, bank or trust 
company or held in any safety box kept by 
the beneficiary or joint survivor, except such part 
of said property or deposit as may be shown to have 
originally belonged to such other person and never 
to have mn acquired by the latter from the de- 
cedent for less than an adequate and full considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth; provided that a 
surviving spouse’s share in community property 
shall not be included in the taxable estate of a 
deceased spouse, but a full accounting pertaining 
to any properties claimed as community interests 
shall be submitted to the Oklahoma Tax Commis- 


sion. Oregon 


Exemptions: Grandfather, grandmother, father, 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
lineal descendant of deceased (also any person. re- 
lated to the decedent by a chain of relationship 
any step or steps of which are created by leg: 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
considered as related in the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by nat- 
ural blood), $10,000; then taxable to $25,000, 1%; 
then up to 15%. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew, or lineal descendant, $1,000; addi- 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%, then up to 20%. 
All others, $500; additional tax, $500 to $1,000, 
4%, thence up to 25%. Tax in all other cases, 
exemption $500; $500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 


25%. Effective on and after June 8, 1943. 
Pennsylvania 
Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 


children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren, step-children or the wife or widow of a de- 
ceased son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
child, 2% of the estate; all others, 10%; the only 
exemption allowed is the widow’s exemption of 
$500. Since Jan. 1, 1950, family exemption of $750 
is allowed. ; 

The transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 
the clear value of estate passing to direct and col- 
lateral heirs. To ascertain the clear value of such 
estates, the only deductions allowed from the 
gross values shall be the debts of the 
decedent, reasonable and customary funeral ex- 
penses, bequests or deyises in trust, in reasonable 
amounts, the entire interest or income from which 
is to be perpetually applied to the care and preser- 
vation of the family burial lot or lots, their en- 
closures and structures erected thereon, reasonable 
expenses for the erection of monuments or grave 
stones, grave and lot markers and the expenses 
of the administration of such estates. 


Rhode Island 
Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandpar- 


institutions are exempt. , ; 
: South Carolina J 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000 
child, $7,500; adult child, father or mo 
then taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence 
i child, on am 
%; thence 
ee 
eal descendant 


to 14%. Be- | 
ublic charities 
or public pur- 


in this State, or for,city or town 
poses, entirely exempt. 


South Dakota 


Exemptions: Wife or lineal issue and ted 
or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; en. 
taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. Hus- 
band, $10,000 and lineal ancestors, $3,000; then 
taxable from 2% to 8%. Brothers, sisters, and 
descendants of either wife or widow of a son, or 
husband of a daughter, $500; then taxable from 
3% to 12%.. Brother or sister of father or mother, 
or descendant of brother or sister of father or — 
mother of descendant, $200; then taxable from 
am, 2 16%. Others, $100; then taxable from 5% 

0 TC ~ 

Also exempted: Property transferred to a public 
hospital, academy, college, university, seminary 
of learning, church, or purely charitable institu- 
tion, or an organization operating the same with- 
in the state. 

Tennessee 


Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughies) 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally pted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
a maximum single exemption of $10,000 against 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7%. 
Any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 
15%. (A Maximum single exemption of $1,000 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption or 


deduction shall be made on account of dower or 
courtesy.) 
Texas 
Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 


scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person ‘or organization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in State, be- 
quest to be used within State, all is exempt. If 
to a governmental unit, National or State, it is 
the same as to husband or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S: be spent in the State of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the State ;. 


Utah 


A tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the market value of the net estate 
rue Bee pecaptay ig ae Be ei of the net 

of every decedent, whether a 
eri Wee of eae Li Swett: 
% of amount by which net estate 
$10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, arcane ates 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 


.goes to husband, wife and/or children of deceased 


or any or all of them by descent, devise, 

ka see Fans or Legs a Gustes: cheatceen 
as e exemptions shall be the i 
me ee es oni e SOLES BOP ae 

f/ of amount by which net estate 

$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 pera 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 
goes to the husband, wife and/or children of de- 


LL i ~ ‘ 


Documents—Inh 


‘trustee, 
be the 


i 
“ 


4) eA 


bt provide 
~ the tax 
‘estate or any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


Vermont 


date of his death. 
Virginia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, grandfathers, 
grandmothers, husband, wife, children by blood 
or by legal adoption, grandchildren, and all other 
lineal ancestors and lineal descendants of the 
decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,000, 1%, and 
thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,000. Brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces of the whole or half 
blood of decedent, $2,000; then taxable from 2% 
to 10%. Other beneficiaries, $1,000; then taxable 
from 5% to 15%. 

Washington 

A community-property state, and hence one- 
half of the estate, after debts and expenses 
are paid, is set over to the surviving spouse 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,900 on the net value of an estate passing to 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, or stepchild, adopted child, or a 
linéal descendant of any adopted child, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- 
cedent, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for 
surviving spouse and $5,000 for each living child 
born prior to death of decedent, stepchild or 
adopted child, plus an additional exemption of 
$5,000 for the living descendants of any deceased 
child, stepchild or adopted child, per stirpes. The 
rate of tax from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemp- 


oe 


eritance Tax; Internal S 


¢ S ia ’ 


ecurity Act 


tion in an éstate passing to any brother or sister of 
decedent. Rate from 3% to 20%; others with~ 
out eget teat rate from 10%. to 25%. Mstate 
passing to certain charitable and religious organ- 
izations are exempt. t 

West Virginia : 

Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
beneficiary may claim any benefit of the exemp- 
tion of another, 

The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father or mother 
of decedent, 3%; to brother or sister including 
those of half blood, 4%; to those further removed 
in relationship from decedent than brother or 
sister, 7%; to those of no blood relationship, 
stranger, institutions, corporate or otherwise, 
10% of net market value of property transferred. 
The tax rates range from 3% to 30%, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of in- 
heritance. Exemptions—Property' transferred to 
State, County, school district or municipality 
thereof. for public purposes; property transferred 
in trust for use solely for educational, literary, 
scientific, religious or charitable purposes if used 
exclusively within the State. 


Wisconsin 

Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
brothers, sisters and descendants, hus! nd of 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descend- 
ants or ancestors, $2,000; lesser amount to other 
relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 

Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
to uncles, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 
all others, 8%.. If estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to: $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. 

Wyoming 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, parent, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister, $10,000; 
balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, grand- 
child, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000; balance 
taxable at 4%. All other, excepting charitable, 
etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
municipal, charitable, educational or religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


Internal Security Act 


Originally known as the McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President’s veto Sept. 23, 
1950; modified by amendment, March, 1951. Part 
I, the Subversive Activities Control Act requires 
registration with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action organizations and their members, 
Communist-front organizations. and their officers. 
These organizations must file periodic financial 
statements and identify their literature, radio and 
television programs. Contributions to such organ- 
izations may not be deducted from income tax. A 
Communist-action organization is defined as one 
(1) substantially directed, dominated ,or controlled 
by the government or organization controlling the 
world Communist movement and (2) operating to 
advance this movement. A Communist-front or- 
ganization 4s (1), directed, dominated and con- 
trolled by a Communist-action organization or (2) 
operated to give aid to such organization, Com- 
munist government or world Communist movement. 

Tt is unlawful to conspire to establish a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign 
agent without authority, if a Government em- 
ploye, or to obtain such secrets unauthorized if a 
foreign agent; to conceal membership in Commu- 
nist organizations when seeking Government em- 
ployment; to contribute to Communist organiza- 
tions of a Government employe; to work in a de- 
fense facility or use a U. S. passport, if a 
Communist. Espionage and- sabotage provisions 
are broadened and the time limit for prosecution 
is extended. All trained in espionage and sabotage 
by a foreign government must register. 

Aliens who endanger the public safety may be 
excluded or deported. Aliens who are members of 
Communist organizations, except accredited dip 
lomats, can be excluded and deported. If 6 mos. 
elapse without deportation after arrest, the At- 
torney General must release the aliens under su- 


as Amended in 1951 


pervision. Violation of terms of supervision is 
made an offense, subject to trial. Aliens in the 
criminal, immoral and subversive classes who fail 
to depart commit a penal offense, subject to trial. 
Naturalization is prohibited to all such members 
except those who prove they are dupes, to aliens 
subject to deportation or who cannot read, write 
or speak English, or who refuse to bear arms when 
required to do so, unless they have religious scru- 
ples. Denaturalization may be started against 
Communist members within 5 years of their nat- 
uralization, unless they prove they were dupes. 
The Act originally prohibited from entering the 
United States anyone who had been a member of 
a totalitarian organization, this being directed 
against former Nazis and Fascists. as well as Com- 
munists. By strictly applying the law the au- 
thorities refused passports to persons who had 
been forced to join Nazi youth organizations when 
young, as well as to aliens converted to democracy 
and now violently anti-totalitarian. Modifica- 
tion was effected by Congress March 28, 1951, 
when an amendment stipulated that anyone who 
was under 16 when forced into a totalitarian 
group, or joined ‘‘for the purposes of obtaining 
employment, food rations or other essentials of 
living,’’ should not be barred for that reason alone. 
Part Il, Emergency Detention Act, stipulates 
that the President may proclaim an internal se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U. S. 


territory or its possessions, declaration of war by™ 


Congress, or insurrection in the U. S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 


espionage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 


a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
does not suspend ‘writs of habeas corpus, and per- 
sons arrested under it will not be confined with 
criminals or required to do forced labor. 
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The ea ae Administration, which is 
part of the Federal Security Agency, carries the 
major Federal responsibility for the social security 
programs now operating under the Social Security 
Act, Under the supervision and direction of the 
Cot. ““ssiener for Social Security the bureaus of 
the suministration function in the program areas 
as follows. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance administers the completely Federal pro- 
gram of benefit payments to elderly insured wage 
earners who have retired and to the surviving de- 
pendents of deceased insured wage earners. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance carries responsibility 
for grants-in-aid to States for State programs of 
public assistance to the needy aged, the needy blind, 
children deprived of parental support: and 
permanently and totally disabled persons in 
meed of assistance. The Children’s Bureau is 
charged with responsibility for grants to States for 
State programs of maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, responsible for approving Federal 
grants to States for their unemployment insurance 
programs and employment services, was part of 
the Social Security Administration until August 
20, 1949, when it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor by the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1949, (For continuity in reporting on 
operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
in 1950 are included in the sections below.) Another 
program bureau, the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, is responsible for operations under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the ten regional offices of the 
Pederal Security Agency, In addition, 509 field 
offices and six area offices, established throughout 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rieo, and the Virgin Islands by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, handle most of 
the work of receiving claims under that program 
and determining whether the claimant is eligible 
tor benefits, and the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance ts a Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers against wage 
loss because of old age. It provides regular monthly 
payments to insured workers when they retire at 
age 65 or thereafter; supplementary payments to 
their aged wives and dependent minor’ children; 
and survivor payments to the widows, young chil- 
dien, and sometimes aged dependent parents, of 
Insured workers who die, Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937, Also covered, effective January 1, 1951, 
are most of the self-employed other than farmers, 
certain Federal civilian employees, regularly em- 
ployed farm workers, regularly employed domestic 
workers, Americans working outside the United 
States for American employers, workers in certain 
transit systems acquired by State or local govern- 
ments, and employment in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Coverage is available after 1950 
on an optional basis to employees of nonprofit 
organizations and some employees of State and 
local governments. Not covered are farmers, self- 
employed persons in specified professions and those 
self-employed earning less than $400 yearly, em- 
ployees covered by a Federal, State or other goy- 
ernment retirement system, and irregularly, em- 
ployed domestics and farm workers. 

The monthly benefits paid are directly related 
to the average amount of wages earned by the in- 
sured worker, The benefits are financed from con- 
tributions required under the Federal Imsurance 
Contributions Act. The contributions paid by the 


worker and his employer are based on the worker’s — 
“taxable wages” (up to a maximum of $3,000 a Year — 


for years before 1951 and of $3,600 a 


year beginning ~ 
with 1951) and, beginning in 1951, on the self-— 
employed person’s taxable income from his self-— 


employment up to a total of $3,600 for wages and 
self-employment income’ for each year. The-em- 
ployer reports every three months to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. the amount of taxable wages 
he has paid each employee. At the same time, he 
also pays his own contributions and those of his 
employees, which he has deducted from the latter’s 
wages. The contribution rate for 1950 was 115% 
each for employer and employee; it is scheduled to 
rise to 2% each. in 1954, to 244% each in 1960, 
to 3% each in 1965, and to an ultimate 314% each 
in 1970. The self-employed person reports his 
self-employment income and pays the contributions 
on such employment at the end of his taxable year 
when he files his income. tax return. The rate of 
contributions for the self-employed is 214% of 
the self-employment income for each taxable year 
beginning in 1951. The rate will rise to 3% in 
1954, to 334% in 1960, to 442% in 1965, and toe an 
ultimate 449% in 1970. 

The employer wage reports and reports of self- 
employment income are forwarded by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to the Bureau’ of OASI, which 
keeps a continuous record of each person’s wage 
credits and self-employment income under his in= 
dividual social security account number. These 
credits determine the worker’s insurance status and 
the amount of benefits for which he and his de- 
pendents may qualify. Unlike taxable wages, which 
include amounts up to $3,000 from each employer 
for each year up to 1951 and to $3,600 from each 
employer for each year after 1950, a worker’s wage 
and self-employment income credits cannot exeeed 
a maximum of $3,000 for each year before 1951 and 
a maximum of $3,600 for. each year after 1950. 

The amount payable ‘to persons entitled to 
monthly benefits is based on the worker’s average 
monthly wage. Until about the middle of 1952, the 
average monthly wage is determined ky dividing 
the individual's wage credits after 1936 up to the 
calendar quarter as of which his benefits are 
computed by the number of months in that period, 
with a minimum divisor of 18. Months before the 
calendar quarter in which the worker became age 
22 are not used in the divisor unless they are in- 
cluded in a calendar quarter in which the individual 
was paid covered wages of $50 or more, or was 
credited with covered self-employment income of 
$100 or more. The worker’s benéfit is computed as 
40 percent of the first $50 of this average monthly 
wage plus.10 percent of the next $200. One percent 
of this sum is added for each year before 1951 in 
which the individual was paid cevered wages of 
$200 or more. The benefit amount so gomputed is 
then increased according to a table contained in 
the Social Security Act, as amended. 

After about the middle of 1952, benefits will be 
computed under a different method for all-work- 
ers and self-employed persons who become age 22 
after 1950 and who have at least 6 calendar quart- 
ers after 1950 in which they were paid covered 
wages of $50 or more or for which they were cred- 
ited with covered self-employment income of $100 or 
more. This second method may also be used for 
persons who were age 22 or over before 1950, if 
they had earned 6 such quarters of coverage after 
1950 and if they could get a larger benefit under 
this method than under the one deseribed, in the 
preceding paragraph. Under this second method, 
the average monthly wage_is computed by dividing 
the individual's total taxable wages and self- 
employment income after 1950 and before the cal- 
endar quarter as of which the benefit amount is 
computed by the number of months in that period, 
with a minimum divisor of 18 as in the other 
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TABLE I tH 
ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


"(Assumes 14 years before 1951 with wages of $200 
or more) 


4 Monthly benefit payme: 
Average monthly Mpnenty Denent paymeee 


TABLE Ii 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE , 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS, 

JUNE 30, 1951 ; 

Source: Bureau of Old-Age and. Survivors In= 

surance, Social Security Administration, Federal 

Security Agency. 

Benefits in current 


wage ia tr Worker anu payments status 
Beneficiaries No. of jAmountof 
Using Conversion Table benefici- | monthly 
“$100... 0... $52.20 sage oe ne ee 
anges cee ets San | ‘ Sune Retired workers. eae 2,090,668)$89,000,025 

eae Te Se sini . fs s or husbands of retire 

DO. eee eee nee 68.50 102.80 || Workers...---.+.20. 00+: 596,098) 13,674,014 

: , Se es Age Aric Cau ac 87,31 FS “ 
Using New Benefit Formula Aged widows. ............ 350,343| 12/683,323 

Barn: RtaEs cisccinieie eke $50.00 . 75.00 Mothers with young, chil- 
gin oie ale fale yim fe ian sees dr ea oes 
Oe a a 72.50 108.80 i 
ies eked} 80.00 120.00 4,033,583(143,708,778 
TABLE Il 


ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
(Assumes 14 years before 1951 with wages of $200 or more) 
fp eee 
Monthly benefits payable to 


1 child, widow, 
widower or 1 


Average monthly wage 
parent 


Widow and 1 
child children 


| Widow and 2 


Using Conversion Table 


$39.20 $78.40. $91.80* 
43.80 87.60 116.80 
48.00 96. 128.00 
51.40 102.80 137,20 

Using New Benefit Formula 

$37.50 $75.00 $80.00 
43,20 86.40 115.20 
48.80 97.60 130.20 
54.40 108.80 145.20 
60.00 120.00 150.10 


*For purpose of computing the maximum payable, the average monthly wage under the conversion ° 


table is deemed to be 114.63 when there were 14 increment years, instead of 100. 


method; months before the individual was age 22 | that amount divided equally among all the surviv- 
are included only if they are in quarters of cover- | ing children entitled on the same record. 


age. The primary insurance amount is 50 percent 
of the first $100 of this average monthly wage plus 
15 percent of the next $200. 


Table I shows benefits payable to a retired 
worker, and to a worker and his wife under these 
twe methods. 

Under either method of computing benefits, the 
minimum that can be paid to the retired worker 
is $20. 

the penefits payable to a worker’s dependents 
and survivors are related to the amount his record 
would yield as his own primary insurance amount 


at the time the computation is made. If the worker: 


has become entitied to an old-age insurance bene- 
fit, supplementary benefits equal to half his benefit 
are payable to his wife at age 65 if they have no 
children under age 18 or to her at any age while 
they have an entitled child or children under age 
18, and a benefit of the same amount is payable 
to his unmarried dependent child under age 18. 
The dependent hsband of a woman entitled to her 
own old-age insurance benefits may also receive 
benefits equal to one-half the amount of her bene- 
fits, if she worked in covered employment or self- 
employment for about half of the last three years 
pefore she claimed her benefits. A widow who is 
age 65 or over may receive benefits equal to three- 
fourths of her husband’s primary insurance amount 
if he was fully insured (as explained below) when 
he died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
the woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
payable at age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
woman who was both fully and currently insured 
hen she died. 
wMother’s benefits equal to three-fourths the 
worker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
regardless of age, to the widow or divorced wife 
of a fully-or currently insured worker while she 


is caring for an unmarried dependent child under 


age 18 who is entitled to benefits on the man’s 


record. The amount of the child’s benefit for each | 


child is one-half the primary insurance amount on 
whieh it is based plus an additional one-fourth of 


Tt there is no widow, widower, or child who 
might at-some time after the death of a fully 
insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal to three-fourths of his primary in- 
surance amount may be payable to his dependent 
parent or parents. In addition to these monthly 
benefits, a lump sum death payment (which can- 
not exceed three times the worker's primary in- 
surance amount) goes to the surviving spouse, pro- 
viding the latter was living with the worker at the 
time of his death. In the absence of such survivor, 
a lump sum: equal to the amcunt of the burial ex~- 
penses, but not to exceed three times the primary 
insurance amount, is payable to the person or 
persons who paid the burial expenses. 

The amount of monthly benefits payable on the 
basis of any one wage record ranges from a mini- 
mum of $15 a month to a maximum of $150 or 
80% of the worker’s average monthly wage, which- 
ever is less. However, the maximum does not 
operate to reduce family benefits below $40 in a 
month, 

Table II shows illustrative benefits for survivor 
families. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must be ‘‘fully insured.”’ He is fully insured 
if he received covered wages of as much as $50. or 
was credited with covered self-employment income 
of as much as $100 in at least 6 ealendar quarters 
and in as many as half the number of calendar 
quarters which has elapsed’ between December 31, 
1950 (or later attainment of age 21) and the 
quarter in which he reaches age 65 or dies. When 
a worker has as many as 40 of these “quarters of 


coverage’ he is fully insured for life. Quarters of~ 


coverage may be earned at any time after 1936. The 
worker’s own old-age insurance benefit, benefits for 
his wife or widow over age 65, for the child of a 
retired worker, or for dependent parents of a de- 
ceased worker are payable if the worker is fully in- 
sured. If a woman worker is both fully and cur- 
rently insured, dependent husband’s or widower’s' 


benefits are payable, Mother’s benefits for a widow 


Paste TV_OtD-AGE ANb 
Source: Compiled by Social Security 


Period | 


Fiscal year! 1936-37 
Fear: 1087-38, 


Cumulative, January, 1937-June. 1951... , 


eT social Seaphty ‘Makeiniseeatidet 


of the U.S. 
{In thousands] 


Transfers 


tions to | received ments 


18,263,909 


rea 


Federal Security Agency, from 


Receipts Expendi =~ 


Benefit | Adminis- 
pay- trative ex- 
penses? 


14,735,567 | 
459,368! 14,735,567 — 


4,873,644 


1Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 
Resi ctae wits the Hival seat 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and. other 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War IT veterans under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 


coverage of State and local employees. 


*Figures for 1943-44 and 1944-45 includes adjustments for earlier years. 
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under age 65 or divorced wife, benefits for the 
child of a deceased worker, and the lump-sum 
death payment are payable if the worker died 
either fully or currently insured. A worker is 
“currently insured’ if he has 6 quarters of cover- 
age in the period consisting of the-quarter in which 
he died or became entitled to old-age benefits and 
the 12 quarters immediately preceding that quarter 

About 60,000,000 workers were in covered jobs at 
some time during 1950. The total taxable wages 
they received for the year—$87.6 billion. The ay- 
erage taxable wage per worker in 1950 was $1,780, 
@ figure only slightly larger than in 1949 but 91 
percent higher than in 1940, the last prewar year. 

At the beginning of 1951, an estimated 60,000,000 
persons were fully insured. In other words, ap- 
proximately 73 percent of all living persons who 
had held a covered job at any time during the 14 
years 1937-1950 were insured on January 1, 1951, 
About 21,000,000 had acquired sufficient quarters 
of coverage to remain permanently insured 
throughout their lifetime without further covered 
employment, The permanently insured included 
2,3 million workers aged 65 or over, of whom about 
three-fiftths—1,771,000—had already retired and 
were receiving old-age benefits; the remaining 
1,236,000 were not receiving such benefits, for the 
most part because they were still working in cov- 
ered jobs. The survivorship protection acquired by 
fully or currently insured workers as of January 
1, 1951, was the equivalent of about $185 billion in 
term life insurance. 

In «ll, $5,112,000,000 has been certified for 
monthly retirement and survivor benefits and lump 
sum payments since this program began, In the 
fiscal year 1950-51, $1,565,800,000 was certified for 
monthly benefits and $44,300,000 for lump sums on 
behalf of deceased insured workers. The number 
and types of beneficiaries receiving benefits on 
June 30, 1951, and their benefits for June are 
shown in table III. 

Survivor benefits based on earnings in both 
railroad employment and employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance first became pay- 
able on January 1, 1947. During the fiscal year 
1950-51, benefits were awarded under old-age and 
survivors insurance to survivors of about 16,100 
deceased workers who had earnings under both 
programs. 

Contributions collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act in the fiscal year 1950- 
51 amounted to $3,120,000,000. Each yéar an 
amount equal to the contributions collected is ap- 
propriated to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, from which benefits and administrative 
expenses of the system are paid.’ On dune 30, 
1951, the trust fund had assets of $14,736,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age and stirvivors insurance, which is 
administered entirely by the Federal Government, 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
are State-Federal systems. They are designed to 
protect wage earners and their families from wage 
loss through involuntary unemployment by refer- 
ring unemployed workers to other suitable jobs ana, 
if none is available, by paying weekly benefits of 
limited amount and limited duration, 

Each State enacts its own unemployment insur- 
ance law and operates its own program, and the 
Federal Government cooperates through grants to 
the State to pay the cost of administering its sys- 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social Se- 
curity, Act sets up certain minimum specifications 
designed to assure that payments are made to un- 
employed workers whose previous’ earnings or em- 
ployment entitle them to such payments under the 
State law, and to safeguard a worker’s rights to 
benefits when he does not take a job that fails _ 
to meet certain labor standards. 

One of these specificatons is that benefits must 
be paid through public employment offices, at 
which an unemployed worker must first register 
for work and to which a worker must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
he is drawing weekly benefit Payments. The U. S. 
Employment Service, a part of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Department of Labor, ad- 
ministers the Federal aspects of the public em- 
ployment service system. Another part of that 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 
whether the States qualify for grants for unemploy~ 
ment insurance administration, 

The Bureau of Employment Security on Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, was authorized and directed by 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, to utilize the 
public employment service to meet most effectively 
the labor needs of defense industry and essentia} 
Civilian employment. On October 23 the Secretary 
of Labor appointed Robert Cc, Goodwin, director of 
the Bureau, as executive director of the Office of 
Defense Manpower. During World War II the public 
employment service was the operating arm of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Unemployment benefits are financed by contri- 
butions from employers subject. to a State unem- 
ployment insurance law (except in Alabama and 
New Jersey where employees also contribute), Hach 
State determines coverage of its law and sets the 


TABLE V—E 


Balance, : 
State beginning | Deposits 
of year 
$6,643,214 | $1,362,718 
54,003 14,8 
1238 1,6 
28,537 4,735 
35,117 6,3 
527,594 172,480 
54,33 ,509 
149,346 24,735 
13,96 1,658 
45,36 4,140 
2,721 583 
103,332 14,547 
0,844 2,47: 
5,360 4,761 
449,821 56,750 
186,424 26,043 
94,618 9,596 
2, 118 6,555 
116,132 18,000 
94,776 17,496 
35,496 | _ ,793 
109,228 13,715 
2,502 76,335 
288,682 71,264 
115,531 13,11 
41,15 4,42 
185,940 24,900 
9,720 4,780 
33,882 3,725 
12,147 1,679 
18,522 were 
New Jersey...... A 409,425 57,370 
New Mexico.......... 22,120 4,80: 
MEW NOTES ine e calves oan 863,740 313,561 
North Carolina........ 154,484 23,73! 
North Dakota:........ 8,699 1,808 
MPEG) ca Nos berscece wal ai a5. wle 493,219 64,548 
Oklahoma... .... 00+ 45,20 729) 
VEL ON Gres io eran Oe vase 4 70,667 12,877 
Pennsylvania. ......... 525,681 98,730 
Rhode Island........-. 19,75 15,990 
South Carolina......... 48,849 10,244 
South Dakota......... 9,66 1,62 
BEDEINCSSCE Ss piletsisleis/s'o p\-< 92,204 18,020 
SINCKHS~\rste sical wie 221,398 19,164 
ULES Sec ee aeicers 30,182 3,405 
VeETMORt yp ests cies 13,761 2,240 
PVATINT else leis © © 77,956 11,588 
Washington..........- 141,830 40,885 
West Virginia.......... 82,281 11,436 
Wisconsin... x... ...-.> 214,69) 15,524 
BViV OLUIN 2 iec.0 Vicie/y w eicis =» 11,962 1,45 


RANTS FOR 
+t, rave : Salt FISCAL YEAR 1950-51 ; : 
had Source: Except for Federal grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the “Treasury 
Department, Bureau of Accounts. ‘ 


Administration 


MPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL PLOYMENT 
a TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL G a Se orn Ral Gy SrAtE, 


STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 


(in thousands) 


Federal 

Balance, grants for 
Interest With- end of administra~- 
drawals year tive fiscal yr. 

$149,469 $847,190 | $7,308,211 $172,725 3 
1,233 > 9,200 60,858 2.616 
182 1,95 8,16: 509 
652 1,650 32,273 1,295 
78 4,780 37,451 1,614 
12,160 108,500 603,734 17,927 

201 1,87 58,1 1,32 
3,374 10,250 167,205 2,799 
31 930 15, 408 
1,005 2,185 48,325 1,168 
1,590 5,975 76,919 2,744 
2,337 6,950 |* 113,266 2,674 

459 1,800 1,975 56 
58 1 880 28,829: 885 
9,648 60,735 455,484 8,442 
4,256 8,500 208,224 3,047 
2,140 ,200 103,153 1,433 
1,385 3,710 16.34 1,298 
2.607 10,250 126,489 2,003 
2,093 14,650 99,71 2,517 
790 51 37,561 1,027 
2,409 10,245 115,107 2,906 
1,995 » 38,700 112,132 7,427 
,818 27,650 339,114 7,786 
2,562 8,58 122,629 2,598 
898 4,26 42,20: 1,775 
4,197 11,550 203,487 3,012 
67: 2,54 32,633 903 
762 1,575 36,794 849 
267 1,575 12,517 568 
419 4,275 20,444 822 
9,033 42,110 433,719 6,562 
52 1,08 26,36: 858 
19,524 222,700 974,125 25,138 
3,492 12,20 169,512 ,000 
198 1,30 9,40. 548 
11,051 29,900 538,917 7,803 
98 6,775 46,7 1,995 
1,58 10,430 74,69: 2,179 
11,538 63,000 572,948 12,403 
488 11,675 4,55 1,559 
1,093 6,4 53,786 1,906 
223 77 10,745 454 
2,059 12,480 99,803 2,702 
4,937 7,47 238,023 6,050 
668 2,56 31,688 1,087 
308 1,350 14,959 539 
1,743 6,10 85,187 1,722 
3,388 16,485 169,618 3,561 
1,782 9,95) 85,549 432 
278 6,05! 228,951 27589 
208 950 12,737 527 


1Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys de- 
posited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 
includes accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 


2Advances for unemployment compensation and employment service administration certified to State 


agencies during fiscal year. 


3Includes $334,000 and $5,000 granted to Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, respectively, for employment 
service administration. Also includes $2,834,000 for postage expenses but not distributed by State. 


contribution rate. In addition, the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act levies a tax on employers 
throughout the country but allows them credit (up 
to 90 percent of that tax) for the contributions 
they pay to their State unemployment funds or for 
the amounts they would have contributed to such 
funds in the absence of experience-rating deduc- 
tions allowed uxder the laws of all States. 

In general, the Federal tax and -the State laws 
cover employment in commerce and industry; 
among the groups specifically excluded are railroad 
workers who are covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurarfce Act. The Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, however, is limited to employers 
of eight or more workers, and all but six States 
have some size-of-firm restrictions. Mainly because 
of these coverage restrictions, about 45,600,000 dif- 
ferent workers earned some wage credits toward 
unemployment benefits under State laws in 1950, 
as compared with the nearly 49,200,000 who earned 
credits under Federal old-age and survivors in- 
urance, ; 

: During fiscal year 1950-51, 7,429,879 new job ap- 
plications were filed with the employment services, 
and local employment offices made 14,232,095 
placements, Of this total 6,457,618 were in non- 
farm jobs. The, remainder were in agricultural 
employment. Some 3,666,000 unemployed persons 
received benefit payments under the 51 State sys- 


tems. These payments totalled $872,697,000, rep- 
resenting compensations for 43,762,000 weeks of 
unemployment at an average rate of $20.63 per 
week. The average beneficiary drew benefits for 
11.9 weeks as against 13 weeks in the same period 
during the preceding fiscal year. (For fiscal year 
1950-1951 see Table VI.) 

Four States—Rhode Island, California, New Jer- 


sey and New York—paid benefits to workers whose — 


unemployment was due to temporary disability. 

In the fiscal year 1950-1951, States received a 
total of $172,725,000 in Federal grants for admin- 
istration of their unemployment insurance laws. 
States collected $1,362,718,000 in contributions un- 
der their State laws during this period, which was 
deposited to their State accounts in the unem- 
ployment insurance trust fund in the Federal 
Treasury; they also received interest on their ac- 
counts totalling $149,469,000. On June 30, 1951 
the balances in the trust fund amounted to $7,808,- 
211,000 as compared with $6,643,214,000 on June 
30, 1950. (Table V.) 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Even with more complete social insurance protec- 
tion against the risks of wage loss from unemploy- 
ment, old' age, and death of the bread-winner, 
there will always be some persons in the popula- 
tion who cannot meet their needs through their 
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91 74 
64 47 
15 12 
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91 74 
66 58 
42 37 
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payments 


Initial 
laims* 


Estimated number of workers with wage credits for calendar year (1951) 46,600,000. 
Insured claimants and new claimants whose base-period earnings or employment in industries 


covered by unemployment insurance 


programs were determined to be sufficient to make them 


eligible for unemployment insurance benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


*Based on number of first payments. 


SBeginning July 1, 1949, excludes, insofar as possible, intrastate transitional initial claims in 
order to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 


4Adjusted for voided benefit checks, 


‘Sum of balances in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust 


fund accounts maintained in the U.S, Treasury. 


own efforts. Some of them are not covered by or 
entitled to social insurance benefits; others may be 
entitled to-and receiving benefits: but their total 
incomes does not meet their minimum needs. Under 
the State-Federal public assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Government 
makes grants to the States to aid them in giving 
financial assistance to four groups of needy per- 
sons—the aged, the blind, the permanently and 
totally disabled, and children who have been de- 
prived of parental support or care for certain 
specified reasons. Assistance to other needy per- 
sons in the population who cannot qualify for one 
of the special types of assistance is available 
through general assistance, which is financed by 
States and/or local government units without 
Federal financial participation, 

As in the State-Federal unemployment insurance 
system, States adopt and administer their own 
plans for the special types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, and the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in that 
act if the State is to be eligible for Federal grants. 
The amount of the grant is based on the amount 


the State itself expends, within certain maximums, | 


for assistance payments. The Federal Government 
also shares half the expense of administering the 
programs. The requirements specified for Federal 
approval of the State plan are designed to assure 
efficient and proper administration and to set cer- 
tain limits to the eligibility requirements that an 
approved State plan may impose, Administration 
of the Federal aspects of the four programs is 
carried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
The maximum amount of individual monthly 
payments in which the Federal Government now 
shares is $50 for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; in aid to dependent children it is $27 a 
month for one relative and for the first child in the 
family, and $18 for each additional child. Within 
these limits on individual payments, the Federal 
share of expenditures for assistance to the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled, is three-fourths of the 
first $20 of the average payment per recipient, 
plus one-half the balance; for aid to dependent 
children it 1s three-fourths of the first $12 of the 
ayerage payment per relative and per child, plus 
one-half the balance. Congress set a lower maxi- 
mum and » different formula to govern Federal 


aw Social 
ABLE VII—RECIPIENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE, 191 
‘Aid to, dependent fon ee 
children 


Old age assistance Aid to the blind 


Average Avera: 
é payment | Number Recipients pa Gooat Pea : 
recipient f of Total = Pl meeiplents Pole " 
Dp amilies ota Children family recipient + ‘ 
ae 64,565 | 51,594 5.24 1,563 | 2 a 
‘ ’ , > 7 . 
Wate 378 14-51 de ee 
7 -75 833 FY 
54,684 41,71 35.29 94 Be88 
175,971 131,349 111.01 11,201 81.8 
5 9,997 15,04 91.23 3 59.18 
18,059 13,00! 107.59 302 65.78 
3728 2,082 71.50 202 4.56 
484 6,518 96.75 26 51.94 
94,686 70,958 50.06 3,322 42.63 
63,580 49,113 46.24 2,868 -99 
12,654 9,797 88.99 115 3827s 
,102 5,931 103.65 207 53.36 
81,294 60,089 98.40 4,168 48.38 
33,162 24,448 65.64 1812 38,67 
18,289 13,587 97.31 1,263 58.10 
16,834 12,653 81.61 646 50.43 
81,680 59,920 42.14 2,476 31.80 ul 
85,763 3,378 49.60 1,882 44.21 , 
15,897 11,576 73.77 64 45.62 f 
23,090 17,526 81.22 487 43.26 4 
43,749 ,06 109.26 1;571 69.38 : 
81,107 57,636 92.13 1,853 §2,.22 : 
26,610 20,151 90.52 1,148 57.25 
e 39,447 30,520 18.93 2,769 23.40 
: 80,705 59,196 52.05. '[scebiejeretee =. <i she eee 
¥ 8,473 yaa 86.22 546 58.99 
10,823 8,055 86.88 736 63.07 
E 5,425 3,945 102. 312 49.53 
i 17,482 13,248 93.97 781 55.50 
. 19,37 14,694 59.80 523 37,17 
é 181,092 128,952 107.81 4,029 62.97 
Fs 9,959 45,978 45.85 4,454 34.45 
y Alay 4,968 109.81 11 53.50 
a! 53,716 40,278 76.38 3,834 45,56 
72,949 55,321 72.5 2,619 51.66 
, 13,471 10,088 105.10 39) 65,92 
a 140,007 103,582 86.07 15,311 39.71 
- 36,486 ,063 8.97 46 7.51 
: 11,109 1982 87.29 177 54,67 
z 24,950 19,254 38.62 1,606 27.46 
if 470 6,301 69.68 220 38.05 
c 81,501 61,165 47.44 2,747 37.59 
E 73,070 54,329 45.94 ,09 37.03 
3 10,791 ,001 105.07 214 53.62 
i 61 2,811 53.62 179 40.45 
I 54 494 15.41 50 10.48 
i 31,030 23,470 50.89 1,519 30.25 
13 35,895 25,879 98.91 84 76.10 
fs 64,016 49,315 57.75 1,079 31.14 
43.07 >.8, 29,76 21,967 105.80 1,374 49.47 
4,316 55.89 611 2,1 1,615 98.5. 99 53.3) 
2,745,285 $43 23 632,622 | 2,171,332 1,617,826 $73.32 94,220 $46.96 


The number of blind recipients in plans approved 


finanical participation in the programs in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands: for old-age assistance 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the Federal maximum is $30; aid 
to dependent children is $18 per month for one 
child in a“family and $12 for each additional child. 
Within these limits on individual payments the 
Federal share of expenditures for assistance is 50%. 
In June 1951 more than 5,800,000 persons in the 
United States were recipients of public aid of 
whom more than 5.1 million were being aided 
under the Social Security Act programs. This latter 
number does notvinclude the mother or relatives 
taking care of dec »ndent children, or the wives or 
other persons who are supported in part by as- 
sistance payments made to osher members of the 
family. - 
“In June 1951 more than 2,745,000 persons were 
receiving old-age assistance. Nearly 1,618,000 
children in about 633,000 families were receiving 
aid te dependent children, and about 94,000 per- 
sons were receiving aid to the blind- under the 
provisions cf the Social Security Act (table VII). 
The new program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled started in October 1950 with about 
58,000 recipients in 16 reporting States, and by 
June 1951 it was helping.more than 104,000 in 31 
reporting States. Transfers of recipients to the 
mew program, as well as the effect of the in- 
creased old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
were reflected in the reductions in number of 
recipients in all programs but aid to the blind, 
In old-age -assistance the decrease from June 
1950 was 1.6%, and the number of families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children dropped 3.3%. 


by the Social Security Administration rose 22%, 
Chiefly because Pennsylvania’s plan received ap- 
proval during the fiscal year, as well as those of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The Nation~ 
wide average payment in June 1951 was $43.23 per 
recipient of old-age assistance, $73.32 per family 
for aid to dependent children, and $46.96 per 
recipient of aid to the blind, and $44.87 per 
recipient of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. These averages mask wide differences 
among the States that are due to the relative 
capacity of State and local government units to 
finance the payment and the provisions of State 
law governing payments as well as to differences 
in the need of recipients in the various States. 
State and local general assistance programs were 
helping 333,000 cases,in June 1951. Since a case 
may include more than one person in a family, 
the total number of persons represented in- the 
cases assisted in June was more than 1,000,000. 
From June 1950 to June 1951 the general assist- 
ance case load dropped 37% mainly because of 
transfers to the programs for the needy disabled 
and because of expanded employment opportuni- 
ties. The average payment per general assistance 


case in June 1951 for the country as a whole 


was $45.13. 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
CHILD WELFARE 


Unlike the other programs in operation under 
the Social Security Act, which are fundamentally 
income-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
child health and child welfare provisions deal 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 


must meet certain req! 

Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 
welfare programs is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau, which, also has responsibility under the 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating 
and reporting ‘“‘upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life.’ All pro- 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- 
eral grants totaling $13,200,000 were made to 
State’ health agencies during the fiscal year 
ended ‘June 1951 to aid the States in extending 
and improving these services. Hach State’s share 

* in the $16,500,000 authorized in Federal funds 
is affected by the number of live births in the 
State in relation to the total number of live 
; births in the country, by the State’s need for 
help in providing services, and by its rural child 
population. Half of the amount must be matched 
by the States. Part of the remaining half is 
used for special projects and to meet emergencies. 
Most of the services provided by State and local 
health departments for mothers and children 
are preventive health services, designed to help 
well mothers and children keep well.. In limited 
Ways, almost all the States also provide treatment 
for some expectant mothers and sick children. 
Typical preventive services offered by State and 
local health agencies in 1951 were prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
immunization, and exammations of children of 
school age by physicians and dentists. 

For Services for Crippled Children, States 
shared in the $9,975,000 in Federal funds granted 
in the fiscal year 1950-51 for this purpose accord- 
ing to the number of children in the State under 
age 21. The division of funds also reflects the 
financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children. in its population. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
unmatched half is reserved for special projects. 

All States in 1951 provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; maintaining a 
register of crippled children in the State; providing 
or locating skilled care for them in hospitals, con- 
valescent and foster homes and in their own 
homes; and operating with agencies and profes- 
sional groups concerned with the care and training 
of crippled children, Because no State has funds 
sufficient to do this comprehensive job for all han- 
dicapped children, all States must necessarily 
restrict some services to certain areas or groups 
of children. The children most commonly served 

are those with handicapping conditions that re- 

quire orthopedic or plastic treatment. 


| dominantly rural and for developing State services 


for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organization — 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas of 
special need, and for paying the cost of returning — 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to his home — 
in another State when such return is to his in- 


terest. Each State or community must assume some | 


of the cost of the services in rural areas, though — 
no fixed amount-of Federal funds must be matched — 
by State or local funds. : ‘ 

The child welfare services which Federal funds © 


financed in part in 1951 included strengthening | 


family life, arranging for temporary foster-home 
care for children who need care away from their 
own homes; protecting neglected and mistreated 
children and removing them when necessary, — 
through legal or other procedures from conditions 


that endanger them, finding and securing the | 


necessary attention for children who have physical, 


mental and emotional handicaps and who are not — 
receiving the care they need; safe-guarding chil- 
dren of illegitimate birth; cooperating with courts — 
and schools in handling children’s cases and with © 


State institutions caring for children; working 
with mental hygiene clinics. Child welfare workers 
also aid in the organization of community services 
for children, including services needed for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus with re- © 


sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for approval and supervision of 
credit unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. These credit unions are co- 
operative associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes. Mem- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having a 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions 
are found among employees of Federal, State, or 
local Governments, stores, schools, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and religious organizations, as well as 
groups drawn from rural communities. On Jan. 
1951 almost 5,000 chartered Federal credit: unions 
ve a operation with a. total membership of 
2,126,823. 


How Colors Help Appetite, Brighten Factories, Aid Office Workers 
(From a Paper Read at the Library of Congress by S. W. Quisenberry of E, I; du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 


Ceilings should be white for maximum light re- 
flection. Floors should be as light as practical 
with a reflection of 15% to 30%. Fixtures and 
equipment should reflect 25% to 40%. Walls 
should reflect 50% and 60%. When a white wall 
reflects 85% of the light that hits it and a black 
machine reflects about 5%, the contrast is too 
great for good seeing conditions and the effi- 
ciency of the worker is reduced. 

The emotional reaction to color offers thera- 
peutic benefits to hospitals. Persons in a highly 
neryous condition should not be placed in an 
environment where bright, strong, exciting colors 
predominate. Individuals who suffer from melan- 
cholia should be placed in an environment where 
bright and gay colors ,predominate. 

Seemingly cool areas may be psychologically 
warmed through the use of peach, beige, yellow, 
buff and ivory. Contrariwise blues, blue-greens, 
and greens will appear cooler. 

Certain colors appear to be appetizing, 
others exercise an unfavorable reaction when 
associated with food. A light tint of yellow is 
extremely appetizing while the deep tone is defi- 
nitely unappetizing. The eye and the stomach 
are closely related in their reaction. Seasickness 
is an example. Yellow-green, which is definitely 
unappetizing, will have a very unfavorable re- 
action on any person slightly inclined to nausea, 


while 


Yellow-greens should besavoided as the principal 
colors not only where food is served but for 
transportation equipment, such as, airlines, sea- 
going vessels, bus and train interiors. In cafe- 
terias, dining areas, colors high in appetite appeal 
should predominate. 

For Beauty Salon and Barber Shop 

Every color has an after-image of its comple- 
ment. The humanreskin is flattered by blue-green 
walls. When selecting a shade for a beauty 
salon, barber shop or any area where it is de- 
sirable to flatter the individual, a shade of blue- 
green would be _ preferred. The value of 
complementary colors plays an important part in 
merchandising.. An orange cake will sell better 
on a blue doily, or a green necktie against a 
pale yellow background, 

For visibility yellow-orange and yellow-green 
have a strong attraction for the eye. Red and 
red-orange are also quite dominant. For maxi- 
mum visibility, the combination of yellow and 
black provides the greatest possible degree of 
readability, whereas red-and blue are very poor. 
Color can be applied so as to raise and lower the 
‘ceiling. A box painted light yellow will appear 
lighter in weight than oné painted dark’ gray. 
Long, narrow corridors may be shortened by 
treating the end wall with a deeper tone or 
an advancing color. 


, 
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@riqin of t 
4 oe Nee Hid sete eit og was oie 
ucte . delegates from eae bal 
states, called the Concies of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
| The first article of the instrument read: 
‘The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
eurrency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for. general ex- 
penses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
for the payment of such debts were levied 


_ by the individual states. The president un- 


der the Articles signed himself ‘““President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,” but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group. Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did not act. 
When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that, delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all-states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, ‘‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles } 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 

vested:) , 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen, Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration, Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1, The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of, that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may 4 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
eluding those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of ali 

‘her persons. The actual enumeration shall. be 


e(Papriiae 


he €o 


g 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. wo: 
was done by 55, not all of whom were | 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 
delegates, 16 failed to , and =| 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations. Washington sent the Con= 
stitution to Congress with a cover ae a \ 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, 0 } 
it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be | 
submitted to a convention of delegates” 
chosen in each -state by the people . 
thereof.” i 
In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed: to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles __ 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence — 
were never delegates, and were not . 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan, 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshiré, June | 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


i$ 


made within three years after the first-m 
the Congress of the United States, amid Winivone 


rarorne. 5; oe ieee 5, and G 
. When Vacancies happen ‘in ‘the representation 
from any State, the Executive Auth 
aber, ee ececae oF seetion to fill cates 
e House 0} epresentatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, 
sole PRAY ot aa hero snd shed nsyeitiae 
ection 3—(Senators, how and 
chosen, How classified, State eceontiee woe 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice te preside. Sentence.) 
1, The Senate df the United States shall be com- 
pogey or ae Benatore Vee each State, chosen by 
e Legislature thereof, for s . 
Senator shall Haye. one vote. Nei gers) amd denet 
. Immediately r they shall be asse i 
consequence of the first election, they shat = 
divided as equally as: may be into three classes 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shail 
be vacated at the expiration of. the second year 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen. by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 


Ms 


have attained to the 
nine years a citizen of the Unit 


en ee 


ie ali a 


United States—The Canutiints 


co 


Legislature of any State, the Executive thereot 
May make temporary appointment until the next 
a igen Pees the Legislature, which shall then fil] 
» No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
of thirt ars, and been 
ates, and who 


shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 


_ State for which he shall be chosen 


4. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. : 

5: The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 


: pooce: and no person shall be convicted without 


ere Paacarreuce of two-thirds of the members 
7, Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than. to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit-under the United States; but the 


' party convicted ‘shall. nevertheless be liable and 


alter such regulations, 


_ Bubject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 


ment, according to law. 
Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 
1. The times, places and manner of ho 


" elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 


Berber in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 5 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in. December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. e 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1, Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
@ majority of each shail constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 


day to day, and may be authorized to compel the | C 


attendance of absent members in such Manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
toceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
havior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
Sapel a member. 

. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 


-on the journal, 


4, Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
More than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section Ace esate. Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) ; 

i. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from ‘arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil. office under the authority of the United 
States which shallhave been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof s%wll have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section %7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed’ by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etv. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc.) 

i. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 

a or concur with amendments, as on other 
i 


lls. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the“ Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 

roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
jon two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the Will, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 


be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the ted of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days wel Sart ong after it Shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
ease it shall not be a law. ~ 

3. Every order,-resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen= 
tatives may be necessary. (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1, The Congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties; imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

my To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign - nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian 
t 


Tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights ane 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United 
States: 

7. To establish pop oelces and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries, 

9, To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


unish piracies and felonies 


ourt. 
10, To: define and 
seas, and offences against 


committed on the hig 
the law of\ nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion ot the land and naval forces. - 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia ta 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis~- 
Se aan J the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard 

18. To make all laws. which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, .etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Coneress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall he laid, 


° 


y ; be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 

i from any State. - 

6... graferenas shalt be aiven Us- Rae Zeetlaboe 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 

es to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and Seat eates of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. ‘ 

8. No title of nobility’ shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 

- Sent of the Congress,-accept of any present, emolu- 
Ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 

ny kin} , prince, or foreign state. 

Section eaten Le a from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 

risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, maké any- 
tnine: but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 

for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 

duce of all duties and-imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 

Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 

shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 

Congress. 

/ 3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war‘in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit o 


delay. 
ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of, President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath’ of office.) 

i. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as* 
the Législature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list ey shall sign.and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
humber of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person haye a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
ashall in like manner choose the President.. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their yotes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States, 

4. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


-Pri e 
m act as President, and such 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall elected 
clause 


fully execute the ce 
States, and will ta tke best of m 


ny ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitu' 
States.’” 


of the United 


Commander-in- 


resident may fill vacancies.) ‘ ; 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in eacn of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law;. but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shail 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate te 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) ~ 
He shall from time to-time give to the Congress 

information of the state ot the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes. ) 2 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 

cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of -trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- _ 
ors. 


ARTICLE Iii 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation. ) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
ee not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 

Court Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. Trial, 


where.) 

1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Cons:itution, the 
laws. of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 


Pare ae es ae 
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Executive. (when the Legislature cannot be 
vened) against Homans violence. bay 


' ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to. this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments, which in either case, shi ie 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven-= 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eee 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


eee ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Contesleratien. 

2. This Constitution and.the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under\the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary_ notwithstanding. 

3.'The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members’ of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and rhece offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this .Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

i ed ratification shall establish Constitu- 

ion. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
ties Constitution, between the States so ratifying 
the samme. 

‘Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th. day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th, In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

George Washington, president and deputy from 
Virginia. 5 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 


citizens, or subjects. 
This section is abridged by Article XI of the 
aniendments.). ~ 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the’ Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions\and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peacunert: shall be by jury, and such trial shall 

held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying ‘war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) = 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 

to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. : 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in conseauence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
. party to whom such service or labor may be due. 
t (See 13th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
e of Congress over territory and other property.) 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of Sta*2s, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as welleas of the Congress ; 

2. The Congress. shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory, or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

.. Section 4—(Republican ‘orm of government 

guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guardntee to every State 
in this Uniom a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
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man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. ee. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas. Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer. Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo, Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. r 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

Fgouth Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. « 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In foree December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 

to tedividual and State rights, jected oh BerBomen, to submit ko the people immediately after the 
i i i ndments. 

adoption of the Constitution a number of sa eguarding ame 1 NeW York, ‘Sevh, asp ane 


- submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been pope cane 
tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restYic- 
tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government wll 
best insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. : 

Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 
1790) Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 
Island (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 
t Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified amendments 


appear in order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. 


The two of the original 
Se roca: te ae 


Petition.) 
megress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
t of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; ae anes i freed 8 


or press; or the right of the Ople pe: ly 
i of th 5 le aceab. 


assemble and to petition the Gov 
grieva: 


mees. 
ARTICLE I. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE Iii. : 
(No Soldier to be Quartered in Any, House 

Unless, ete.) ; 

No’ soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


py taw ARTICLE IY. 
(Right of Search and Seizure lated.) 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, ‘Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or nayal forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


2 ka “ ‘ 
sear selene tes |e 


taining witnesses 
sistance of counsel for his dei 
Right of Trial bys 
¢ rt) ury. 

~ common law, wW! the value in con- 
Rois tse twenty dollars, the t 0 


shi 
court ate United States than 
of the common law. 


ARTICLE Vill. 
exe ae or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
men ‘oe. ited. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
icted. 


ARTICLE Ix. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 


‘| rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 


others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States. 
are seueryed to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798, 


ARTICLE XI, 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 


commenced or prosecuted against one of the United | 


States, hy citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(Tt was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 


of State, it is now established that the Eleventh’ 


Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
jJand, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 

inia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Noy, 29, 1794); 
9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan, 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part, of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct, 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken- until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify, 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in @ proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut, 


ARTICLE XII 


(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 
President.) 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinet ballots the Spares voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, -directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes ;‘all then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a .anajor- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed: and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 

ersons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
hree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President: But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President, The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person econstitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. } ‘ 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution; 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 


4 ere ny present, 

- emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 

He shal cng tga or foreign power, such person |. 
shall 


_ profit under them or either of them.” 


Delaware, (Feb, 2 


a 1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 


*tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 


United States—Th 


the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
‘following day (July 21, 1868), Congress passed & 
resolution which declared the 14th Seen to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con~ 
stituted legislature.of Georgia had ratified e 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment. 


1, All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 


an tain +, pension, office, or 


ing be a citizen of the United States and 
incapable of holding any office of trust or 


It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811): 
. 2,°1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 


any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. ; - 


Apportionment of Representatives in Coneress. 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice-of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, bet 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Uni 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in ‘Congress, or Elector of President 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as @ member of any State Legislature of as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, of given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof, But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4, The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan, 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 


ARTICLE XV. 

(Equal Rights for White and Colored Citi- 
sone) 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 12 


ratifications. 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
3 (The Corwin Amendment.) 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con- 


The i3th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 


for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary oj State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901), and 
Mississippi. ; 

ARTICLE XIiIl. 


(Slavery Abolished.) 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do With the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. ue 

9. Congress shall have power by appropriate 
legislation, to"€niorce the provisions of this article. 


The following amendment was. proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to. have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb. 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
mas ratified by the 10 Southern States. 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and, was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rath 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
(Income Taxes Authorized. ) 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 


ARTICLE XIV. 
(Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 


The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier. rejections. 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina. and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected’ the pro- 
posal. The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
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honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress. 
ai id re an; 


wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce | 


4 


The amendment was proposed to the 
Legis: Tes of the several States by the Sizty- 
second heres (May 16, 1912) and was declared 

have been ratified in a proclamation by th- 
etary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 
ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but wa 
rejected by Utah. 


ARTICLE XVII. , 
(United States Senators to Be Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote.) 


shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch ‘of the State Legis- 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
Make temporary appointment until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the Legislature ;may 
direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Bicones of the several States by the Sizty-fijth 
Congress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
pe pee potssee Peter ace the vote was, 3,782 
0} Age 3 agains ‘ ry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
me arec ton thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Y prohibited. 


2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


(Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933.) 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sirty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a@ measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 


1, The right of citizens of the United States to 
yote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


2, Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. ‘The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 


States. 
ARTICLE XX. 
(Terms of President and Vice-President. to 


Begin on Jan, 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 


Section 1, The terms of the President and 


anusty, mi ee: 


Weald Fre Fa oa oe thee euomver an 
then begin. * 


ualified: 
and the Congress may ny. law provide for the 
case wherein neither a 
Vice-President elect shall have qu: 7 
claring who then act as President, or the 
care ge 0 he ee ae 
selected, and such person shall accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the | 
Tight of ice shall have devolved upon 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

take 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


(Repeal of the Eighteenth [Prohibition] 
Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 


Section 1, The eighteenth article of amendment 
to ee Censtieicvin of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. ! 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in. the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23a, Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947,* Presented. to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947, Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
had ratified earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 
Feb. 27th, (See also Page 213) 


ARTICLE XXII. 
(Limiting Presidential Terms of Office.) 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some. other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be. 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during. the remainder 
of such term. 


‘. 


voy ow sila i aa 


It was published first on July 6 in the 


Unital’ States Phe. Declarutio 


os “ . 


m of Tidepestente 


‘Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted b 
July 4, 1776, and was signed by John Hancock as 


the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia on 
resident and by Charles Thomson as Secretary, 


Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the Declaration, er 


TOSse 
on parchment, was signed by Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18. SE 


Congress ordered that 


same, be sent to each of the United States, and that 


Authenticated copies were printed in 
Congress was then in session. 


“authenticated copies, with the names of 


the Member's of Congress subscribing the 


they be desired to have same put upon record.” 


broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers. of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws’ of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We'hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
faents are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
Whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness, Prudence, indeed, will. dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these. Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


e has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
h wholesome and necessary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his Cone ncre to Tie Laws 
immediate and pressing importance, un. ess SUus- 
oended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected, to attend to them. 
refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
Ree ccatinn of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Aube oe a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 


allied together legislative bodies at 
plates nes nauels uncomfortable, and distant ened 
the depository of’their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. ; pica ; 

has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
es for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
yasions on the rights of the people. 


as refti8ea for a long time, after such dis- 
Ld to catise others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


endeavored to prevent the population of 
fares nee ates: for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


dependent on his Will 
and the 


He-has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a 
qeeadiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 

nowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts. of pretended Legislation; For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us; For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Juty: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 

retended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 

m of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


e has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
ey our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
ple. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and periidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head, of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeayoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con= 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

eople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
© our British brethren, We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred toe disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. ‘They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 


E, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 

United States of America, in General Con- 

gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance. to the British 
Crown, and that ali political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. 


Name, Delegate from Died 
= : 4 
A , John (Mass.)....--+- .|Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 1826, July 
Adams, Samuel (Mass.. Boston, Mass. . ead Oct. ks 
, Josiah (N of we 40 
raxton, Carter (Va.). i832" cone i4- 
Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.) irs pA 
Chase, Samuel (Md.).........|Jurist....... , June 3 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.)......- 726, 1794, Sept. pt 
Clymer; George (Pa.)...... a 1813, Jan. 
Ellery, W aa: Ren Les eae. 15 
Floyd, William (N. Y.).........|Soldier...... ; Dee. ‘i 
Franklin, batonin (Pa)... || Print., Pub. .|Boston, Mass... ... 1706, Jan. 1790, April 17 
Gerry, El (M, i 744, July 17|1814, Nov. 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.) ; 1732 1777, May i 
Hall, (Ga.) Phys., Jurist) Wallingf 1724, April 12)1790, Oct 
Han John (M. Merchant. ..|Braintree ( 1737, Jan. 12/1793, Oct. 
2 1726, April 1791, — 
Hart, John (N. J.)... .|Farmer.....|Stonington, Conn......... 707 23 paid Ne. 
Hewes, Joseph (N. C. ate 779, Hea 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8S. C.)...- 1809, 
William (N. G.)...... 1790, 
Hopkins, Stephen (R. I.)...... 
Hopkinson, Francis.(N. J.).... 
Huntington, Samuel (Conn.,)... 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.)......+ 
Lee, Richard Henry (Va.)....: 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.) 
Lewis, Francis (N. Y.)... 
Li ston, Philip Ae ®) 


Lvnen, Thomas, Jr. (8. C. wa 
McKean, Thomas (Del.)..... 
Middleton, Arthur (S. C.)..... 


Lewis (N. Y.).........|Farmer.....]Morris ~..¥., (The 

pacers, So Bronx; Na woGj icone. 

Morris, Robert (Pa.)..........|Merchant.. .|Liverpool, Eng........... 20/1806, M: 8 
Morton, John (Pa.)........+-- J Ridley, Pa... 1777, 

Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)....... Yorktown, Va... 26/1789, Jan. 4 
Paca, William (Md.)...... an Abingdon, Md... 1799, 23 
Paine, Rob't Treat. (Mass.) . ton, Mass...... 11)1814, May 12 
Penn, John (N. C.).. -|Near Port Royal, V: 7\1788, Sept. 14 
Read, George (Del.) . -|Near North East, Md 798, Sept. 21 
R ey Caesar (Del.)........|/Jurist....... over, Del......... 1784, June 29 
Ross, George (Pa.).... . jJurist....... 10|1779, J 14 
Rush, Benjamin (Pa.)......... 24/1813, A 19 
Rutledge, Edward (S. C.)..... 1800, 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... Lawyer...... 1911793, July 23 
Smith, James (Pa.)...........|Lbawyer...-../Ireland............. 1806, July 11 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.).....)/bawyer...... 1)1781, Feb. 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.)......... 87, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.).........|/Iron M’f’r...|Treland........5 ....... 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N, H.)...|Phys.,Jurist/Ireland......... 1803, June 24 
Walton, George (Ga.)... 1804, Feb. 2 
Whipple, William (N. H.) 14\1785, Nov. 28 
Williams, William (Conn. 23)1811, Aug 2 
Wilson, James (Pa.). ........|Jurist....... 14/1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Gifford, Scotland 5|1794, Nov. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Windsor, Conn. 111797, Dee. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... us City, Va. (Back}1796 1806; June 8 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that. 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United! 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from allj 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them andthe state! 
oe Set Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis-' 
solved.” 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be-: 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up) 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed) 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of -the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The' 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger' 
Sherman. 


The Declaration was adopted substantially as; 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and’ 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer-: 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of! 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called “‘An Execrable 
Commerce. 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen~ 
dence but was with Washington’s Army, when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
Said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 


R. H, Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 


Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy. 4. 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. : 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Auz. 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on refurn to 
Congress. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presenteg 
nis credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 

The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15, 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 
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United States—Independence Hall . 


metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the. visitor. views today. The bell was hung_ this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the’ 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there until 


The Independence Hall group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises. the main. or: central build- 
ing—the State House now known as ependence 
Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the East and West Wings, and 
two separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 


Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
“and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 

ture was completed in 1759. ; 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
in an unfinished state in 1736 and relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
spire were completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
in 1753. + ; 

Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. : 3 

Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. { 

The. building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat -of 
the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
group, was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
and wes the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
the city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The area around Independence Hall was 
ereated a national park (1948). 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery in Independence Hall, 
including Washington and other early American 
public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins, cur- 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
utensils and books. 


Casting of the Bell 


A new Province bell was ordered. from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The’ bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed jt in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘“Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.”’ 

The recast Province bell, later to be known as 
the Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September “Gt was cracked by-a stroke of 
the clapper du7‘ag a test without any other vio- 
Jence.”” : 

_ In the recasting the English model was broken 
up:and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 
the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 
The third casting-of the bell with the original 


1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 


and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it, a reverent 


privilege constantly sought by many. 


The measurements of the bell follow: 
Circumference around the lip, 12 feet, 
Circumference around the crown., 7 ft, 6 in, 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet, : 
Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. . 

Thickness at crown, 144 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 


The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 


Travels and Exhibitions 


The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 


Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia, The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and: Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 


1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 


rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 


Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, Tll., 
World’s Columbian Exposition. \ 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass., 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St, Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. 

Broadcasts 

D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another point 
put the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the world 
Independence. ‘ 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 
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Portraits on U. S. Treasury’ Bonds and Savings Bonds 
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in convention nery, 
by a convention of the people of 1861. Howell Gabb of Georgia was chosen 


of the convenfion, which adopted the nan ee 
ordinance of secession: 7 : 
“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, | 8Tess. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 


ived to plead in vain for conciliation. 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, | 2!" e Feb. 13. The. 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- | “legate from Texas came F 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified Stephens, (Ga.) provisional vice president. Davis 


and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 


he congress 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, — 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. ~ 


and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- | was inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 


bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said | 1861. 
Constitution are hereby repealed: and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and | gejq with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
Other States under’ the name of the United States |’, biue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
of America is hereby dissolved.” thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 

December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- | unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the | more popular fiag was the ted field with biue 
State, and the Governor issued a proclamation | diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 


announcing the action of the State. A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
Acts.of secession were adopted by the Legislatures | 1861. It provided that the president should be 
of the other seceding States, as follows: - | elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
ee eee le Richmond, .Va., July 20, 1861. ‘ 
eon oe as ae Siete cegaers ag Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861, Eleven 
Wenid. \Ga « 908 to 89 _ | states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He | 
J ¥3 26. See ee “~~ 413 to 17 was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Feb. eee evr esas “4 166 to 7 Confederate government functioned there until 
Aprili7,.° Va. “88 to 55 April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
aac ee Oat eA ns ear lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
aN te oN oO rare ann tHOUE mond and fled southward. Davis was taken prison- 
pees wo penn, no a 7 " er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 


: confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and indicted for treason but never brought to trial, 


Missouri, which were afterward represented in the He was, released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of | jowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
secession. In two States a popular vote was taken. | the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; | Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- | his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
019; opposed, 47,238. Richmond, Va. : 


Ironclad Monitor Off Hatteras; Won Famous Sea Fight at Hampton Roads 


For ‘over 85 years the famous ironclad, the U. S. | the Government paid them $275,000. 
Monitor, lay unlocated at the bottom of the Atlan- | The Confederates also had theories about iron- 
tic Ocean, Then a naval patrol, doing a routine | Clads and took the U. 8. frigate Merrimac and 
job of anti-submarine detection 20 mi. southeast a eae ip lua ee = sp a = ae Yard, 
of Cape Hatteras, Va., in 1947, observed the out- | Seine peagod 2 8 “188d, "the Merianee otha 
lines of a vessel on its radar screen. It lay in 120 the wooden ships of the U. S Navy at Hampton 
ft. of water and its dimensions corresponded to | Roads. It rammed the Cumberland and sank it: 
those of the Monitor, which had foundered in that it set the Congress afire and caused it to explode, 
area in a storm, Dec. 31, 1862, while being towed. | but it could not reach the Minnesota, which had 
There is now a possibility that it may be raised— | yun aground. The U. 8. dead reaches 250. During 
if the cost can be justified, the night the Monitor arrived, Lieut. John L. 

The Monitor was designed by John Ericsson, but | worden commanding, and took a position near the 
its outlines were suggested over 10 years before by | Minnesota. At dawn. Mar. 9, the Merrimac headed 
Pheo, Ruggles Timby, who had patented a revolv- | for the Minnesota and the Monitor attacked the 
ing gun turret. Ericsson designed a narrow vessel, | Merrimac, The shells of the latter did little dam- 
tapering at both ends, without freeboard and with age, but the Monitor landed some heavy blows 
deck flush with the water. In the middle he | with its 11-in. shells; The Merrimac’s iron prow 
placed the gun turret, for which the builders paid which it used as a'ram, was damaged and the ship 
$5,000 royalty. It contained 2 guns capable of | pegan to leak. It headed for home, with the Moni- 
hurling ll-in. shells. In the bow he placed a | tor following, but turned once to rake the latter, 
Small pilot house. The Monitor was 172° ft. long, | and did some damage to its turret. The Monitor 
42 it, 6 in. at its widest point, had a draft of 10'| had 2 men killed and 19 wounded. The Monitor’s 
ft. 6 in,, and a capacity of 1,255 tons. The iron superiority was proved and the Merrimac never 
plates on the turret were 8 inches thick; on the fought again. When the Confederates abandoned 
hull 9 inches and on the deck 1 inch. The ship was the Norfolk Navy Yard May 9, 1862 they blew up 
built at Greenpoint, L. I., N. Y. and cost $195,000. owe : 


the Merrimac, The era of w i 
The builders took a chance on its usefulness, and over; thatiof iden stipe had jot i te 


Portraits on U. §S, Currency 
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America's Conservation Pledge 
4 30-word creed defining conservation, suitable oo 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, t give my pledge as an American to save and 
aad age eg a ee eriton mponaoned Ly Peicoor faithfully to defend from waste the natural re- 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
entries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, | S°UTCes of my country—its soil and minerals, its 


N. M., and reads: forests, waters and wildlife.’ 


The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 


basic 
race, 


from a 


account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to tain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on, 

Article 16—‘‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
hated as strategic.’ 

Article 17—1, The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the Dae and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions om other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. ‘The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
ermit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
Ihe failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 2i—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of, the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 


one ‘ 
ble for immediate © 

. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. , 


PRIMARY RESPO: 
Article 24—1i. In order 


to insure prompt, and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on Co primary re- 


Council acts on their 5 

. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the dis- 
charge of these eae are laid down in Chapters 


. Was, an . 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when erro! special reports te the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and-earry out the decisions 0: 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commi 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


VOTING 

Article 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
Seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Gouncil shall for this 
purpose be represented at times at the seat of 
the a Seg rr oO cil bh 

( e cu! ‘oun shall hold Tiodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
ROT ean: ; 

i e Security Council may hold meetings ai 
such places other than the seat of the oreaneaticn 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Pea a ig 7 Bs eagle 8 Se oe adopt its 
rocedure, includin, 
eolecrns ue Eresitens si re 

rticle 31—Any member of the United N 
which is not a member of the Security Council mas 
participate without a vote in the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any State not a member of the United Nations 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall‘lay down such condi- 
tions as.it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


Nations. 

PACIFIC Serene: i 

EMENT OF DISP 
Article 33—1. The parties to any cinpate, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation. 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
rangements, or other peaceful means of their 
an The s ity Council sh: 
‘ e Security Council shall, when it deems 

necessary, call upon the partie - 
dispute by such means. » D S to- settle their 

icle Security Council may i 
any dispute, or any situation which niente pees 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
in order to determine whether its continuance ig 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
PeAehidle WS" Any membe 

icle 35—1. y member of the United Nati 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


nature pei to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 
2: A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any. dispute 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in adyance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. Zhe) ays Fen of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1, The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, reconi- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 

_2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
msbube which have already been adopted by the 
parties. : 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that, legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 3i7—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail.to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2, If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

CHAPTER VII 
ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 

PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 

OF AGGRESSION. 

Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable, Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures, 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of, the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
tion, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 


in accordance with a special agreement or 
and ements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 

ity. 
ane agreement or agreements shall govern 
the numbers and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities- and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their ccnstitutional 

rocesses. 

P Article 44—When the Security Council has de- 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
“member not represented on it to provide armed 


vees in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
if the m 


fo: 2 
under Article 43, invite that member, - 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that. member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Det 
to take urgent military measures, members shal 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements Te- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements -for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committees shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. = 

3. The Military. Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council, Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies. 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main-~ 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations. 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate imterna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join-in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
ing ous the measures decided upon by the Security 

ouncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas= 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures shal 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


security. CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourag® the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
Such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4, This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


107, or in regional arrangements directed 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
fate, until such time as the organization may, on 
uest of the governments concerned, be charged 
eee ceereretbiity ee preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

2. The term ‘‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the Bond oe War ea Lapa an enemy of any 
Signatory o e present charter. 

Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
_ taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Tangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
-tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
Sary for peaceful and friendly relations sione 
nations based on respect for the principle of equa: 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 

and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

(b) Solutions of international economie, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

-(e) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
eerupur distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the orbanization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1,. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
poring wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


63. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinaiter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.’’ 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 53—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cll shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2, It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4, It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. | 
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Article 65—The Economic and Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
and Syatt assist_ the Security’ Council upon its 
request. mee 
Article 66—1. The Economie and Social Council 
tform such functions as fall within i 
competence in connection with the carrying oul 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 
It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
Members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be taken by. a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economi¢ and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any-matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 

encies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned, 

Article 72—1, The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION _REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Article 73—Members of the United Nations which © 


have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as @ sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
pad peony prtobiened ae Bresant charter, the 
-being o e inhabitants o. ese terr. 
and, to this end: eee 
(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic 
Social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 
(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the eoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 
ce) To further international peace and security; 
d) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pure 
poses set forth in this Paragraph; and 
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. Article 74—-Members of the United Nations agree 
that their soy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and well-bein 

of the rest of the world. in social, economic an 

commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under ifs authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. _These_ terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article %—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

tb) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum~ 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, Sex, guage or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(a) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article Vi—1l. The trusteeship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by, means of trusteeship 
agreements: - 

(3) Territories now held under mandate; 
(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


and 
(ec) ‘Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra~- 


tion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will.be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. ; 

Article 18—The trusteeship, system shall not ap- 
ply to territories which have become members of 
fhe United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 

Article 719—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

‘Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. S 

2 Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay. or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. : 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
sach case include the terms under which the 
trust territory. will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. _Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
oue or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 


oe tients United Nations Charter 


to any special agreement or agreements made : 
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relating to strategic areas, including The approval 
of the terms of the trus ip agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 
Peay be applicable to the people of each strategie 

3. The Beaty Council shall, subject to the 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and with- 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to 
perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 


national peace and security. To 


trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 


2. The trusteeship Council, operating under the 


‘authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 


General Assembly in carrying out. these functions 


; CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 86—1, The Trusteeship Council shall con~ 
sist of the following members of the United 
Nations: 

: (a) Those members administering trust terri- 
ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three~ 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem~ 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
biggie ied akayiey trust territories and those which 

o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Proyide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, 50- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of éach trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have: one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


wotlne: PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the stavute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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94—1. Each member of the Uni 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
ie Court of Justice in any case to 


the ju ent. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—There shall be a: secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Gouncil and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. ‘The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 

. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. - 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These stafis shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
Renner and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 

the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
& geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 


or’ 
ere necessary in lependent exercise 
their functions in connection with the organiza- 


tion. 

3. The General Assembly may make as 
mendations with a view to d g the 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem~ 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 5 


; CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force ot 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, 30, France, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that laration, consult. with one 
another and, as occasion requires, wi 
members of the organization with a view to such 
joint action on behalf of the organization as may. 
be necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and se 

_ Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin: 
all the permanent members of the Security Council, 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the p e 
of reviewing the present charter may bec heta 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference. : 

2. Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
Cas oun. t me 

f such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Agnes 
following the panne into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a_ conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 


members of the General Assembly and by a vote 


of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1, The present charter shall 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with: 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

3. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
= ores by a majority of the other signatory 

4. The states signatory to the present a 
which ratify it after it has come Bate roves wilt 
become See pobes the United Nations 

e date o e deposit o: 

Patifeations si D' their respective 

\rticle 111—The present charter, of w: 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and ne 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states, 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
fee day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 

orty-five, 
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The United States Immigration Law 


‘ Source: The Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and Executive Orders 


Immigrants desiring to enter the United States, 
or Pig peerage a aliens desiring to sojourn there, 
must apply for visas to American consuls abroad. 
They must present unexpired passports or other 
official documents from countries which they 
owe allegiance, establishing their origin and iden- 
tity, and fulfilling the requirements of U. S. regu- 
lations, as issued by the Dept. of State. 

Cases for exceptional action, in which require- 
ments may be waived, are referred direct to the 
Secretary of State for decision. 

An alien provided with satisfactory Ressport and 
visa is admitted only after inspection at the port 
of eniry by officers of the U. S. Immigration ‘and 
eaeotias jon Service, a branch of the Dept. of 

Admission’ is further regulated by quotas of im- 
migrants from all but a few countries. The total 
admissible is 154,206. (See table following this 
article), Immigrants not under quota restrictions 
are those born in Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Canal Zone, or 
an independent country of Central and South 
America, and their wives and unmarried children 
under 18, either accompanying or following them. 

An immigrant who obtains the right to enter in 
a quota cannot transfer that privilege to another 


individual. : i 
CONDITIONS OF ENTRY 


Aliens entering the U. S. are divided into 3 
classes: Quota immigrants, non-quota immigrants 
and non-immigrants, 

_ Non-Quota Immigrants—A non-quota immigrant 


(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under. 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
a marriage occurring prior to Jan. 1, 1948, except 
an alien ineligible to citizenship, or a person of a 
race indigenous to India, or a Chinese person who 
is not the wife of an American citizen. 

(b) An immigrant born in Canada, Newfound- 
land, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his wife, and his unmar- 
married children under 18 years of age, if accom- 
panying or following to join him. 

(c) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a 
temporary. visit abroad. 

{d) An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his 
admission has been a minister 
(clergyman) or professor (educator) and intends 
to continue solely as such, and his wife, and un- 
married children under 18, accompanying or fol- 
lowing him, 

(e) A woman who was a citizen of the United 
States and lost her citizenship by reason of her 
marriage to an alien, or the loss of United States 
citizenship by her husband, or by marriage to an 
alien and residence in a foreign country, and who 
has acquired no other nationality by affirmative 
act. other than by such marriage; 

(f) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
least 15 years of age, and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study; 

(g) An immigrant, who was a citizen of the 
United States and also a national of a foreign 
state, who lost his American citizenship under the 
Nationality Act of 1940 and who is entering the 
United States to reapply for citizenship. 

(h) Any citizen of the Philippines who actually 
resided in the United States for a continuous period 
of 3 years during the 42 months ending Nov. 30, 
1941, if entering the United States during the 
period fromWuly 4, 1946, to July 3, 1951, both dates 
inclusive, for the purpose of resuming residence in 
the United States; and his wife, if a citizen of the 
Philippines or eligible to United States ctiizenship, 
and hs unmarried children under 18 years of age, 
if such wife or children are accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him during such period. 

(Paragraphs (c), (d), (f), and (g) apply to an 
immigrant regardless of his race.) 

Non-Immigrants—A non-immigrant is: 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign government 
recognized by the United States, his family, at- 
tendants, servants, and employees; 

(2} An alien visiting the United States tem- 
porarily as a tourist or for business. 

(3) An alien in continuous transit. 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of 
the United States to another through foreign con- 
tiguous territory. . ‘ 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving on a vessel 
arriving at a port of the United States and enter- 
ing temporarily in pursuit of his calling. 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the United States 
and the foreign state of which he is a national 


under the provisions of a treaty of commerce and 
navigation, and his wife, and unmarried children 
under 21 if accompan: or following to join him. 

(7) A representative of a foreign government or 
an international organization entitled to privileges 
under the International Organizations Immunities 
Act, and his family, servants and employees. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES 
The following aliens are excluded from admis- 


sion: 

(1) Idiots, epileptics, feeble-minded and insane 
persons and those of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority; chronic alcoholics; paupers, profession- 
al beggars, persons physically defective and unable 
to earn a living; persons with tuberculosis or dan- 
gerous, contagious disease. Also those who left 
the jurisdiction of the United States to avoid en- 
tering the armed services in time of war or na- 
tional emergency; who admit or were convicted of 
ee involving moral turpitude, and polyga- 
mists. 

(2) Anarchists! The penalty for illegal entry is 
He ee 5 years in prison or a fine up to $5,000 or 


Aliens who intend to engage in activities against 
the interests and welfare of the United States, in- 
cluding those supporting attempts to overthrow 
the Government by violent or unconstitutional 
means, or who take part in any organization that 
must register under the Subversive Activities Con~ 
trol Act of 1950; dlso any opposed to organized 
government, or advocating assassination, or the 


unlawful destruction of property. 


(Under the terms of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 aliens who are or were members 
of totalitarian organizations abroad—Nazi, Fascist 
or Communist—can be excluded, and those in the 
country can be deported. On Mar. 28, 1951, Presi- 
dent Truman signed amendments making it pos- 
sible to permit entry of persons who became mem- 
pers of such organizations under duress, or before 
they were 16, ‘‘or for purposes of obtaining em- 
ean food ,rations, or other essentials of 

vine.” 

Also excluded under this section are those com- 
ing to engage in prostitution or other immoral 
purposes; they can be imprisoned up to 10 years 
and fined up to $5,000: 

(3) Contract laborers who have been encouraged 
or solicited to enter the U.S. by promises of em- 
ployment. This prohibition does not exclude pro- 
fessional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, Nurses, 
ministers, professors, members. of a recognized 
learned profession and domestic servants. Skilled 
labor, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted if 
labor of the same kind is not unemployed-in the 
country. Those who violate the contract labor 
clause may be fined $1,000 for each case and (or) 
imprisoned up to 2 years. 

Also excluded are persons whose passage is paid 
for by others, unless they do not belong to the ex- 
cluded groups; especially those whose passage is 
paid by a corporation, association, municipality or 
foreign government; stowaways and children un- 
der 16 unaccompanied by a parent or not coming 
to one or both parents, except: that such stowaways 
and children may be admitted by the Attorney 
General, if not likely to become a public charge. 

Also excluded are persons not permitted to enter 
and deported, who try to re-enter inside of a year, 
peed the Attorney General permits them to re- 

urn. 

(4) With certain exceptions Asiatics not. eligible 
for American citizenship (which includes Japa- 
nese, Malayans, natives of certain South Pacific 
areas) may not enter. ‘Also~deserters from the 
armed forces, and nationals of neutral countries 
who applied for relief from liability for training 
and service under the Selective Service Act of 
1940, may not enter. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
as distinguished from persons excluded and de- 
ported, cannot land even as seamen, except to go 
to a hospita!. Such aliens may be given permission 
by the Attorney General to reapply for admission 
after they have remained out of the United States 
for at least one year from the date of deporta - 
tion. 

(6) Persons who previously resided in the United 
States and fell into distress or needed public aid 
and who were removed from the United States to a 
foreign country at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment after*May 13, 1937. They may be admit- 
ted by approval of the Attorney General. 

¢7) All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot 
read the English language or some other language 
or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, with the 
following exceptions: 
~ (a) Persons physically incapable of reading. 

(b) Any admissible alien or ahy alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of ‘the 


ASYLUM FOR PERSECUTED 


(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
healt in the country of their last permanent 
residence 

(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously herein for 
5 years, mi return hereto, within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. « 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States, 


at the 
transit within meaning hereof 
(g) iwhipitore and employees ay fairs and ex- 
positions authorized ess. 
(h) Persons whose 


one year. 


How to Become a Citizen of the United Beaten 
Source: Department of Justice; Immigration and Naturalization Service 


person who desires to be naturalized as a 
nae of the United States may obtain the neces- 
sary application form as well bo detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

Generally, a person cannot be naturalized in the 
United States unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent T residence. 
Persons belonging to the following racial groups 
may become citizens by naturalization: white per- 
sons, Negroes, descendants of races native to North 
or South America or nearby islands, Filipinos, 
Chinese persons, persons of races native to India, 
Guamanian persons and persons of Guamanian 
descent. However, these requirements are waived 

in the cases of certain veterans of the United 
States armed forces. 

The first step of an applicant for citizenship in 
the usual case is to make a declaration of intention 
in the office of the clerk of any naturalization 
court, The declaration may be made at any time 
after arrival in this country. A fee of $3 must be 
ry to the clerk. Many persons. are exempt from 

his requirement. The most important classes of 
applicants so exempt are persons married to citi- 
zens and certain veterans of our armed forces. 

A person who is required to make a declaration 
of intention may not apply for his final citizenship 
papers until he has lived in the United States 
continuously for five years. Whén he makes his 
final application he must show that he has lived 
in the State for at least the last six months. These 
residence requirements are modified in the cases 
of yarious exempt classes of applicants. For exam- 
ple, applicants who are married to citizens are 
required to have lived in the United States for only 
one, two, or three years, depending on the date of 
marriage and the date of the spouse’s naturaliza- 
tion. Similarly, certain veterans of our armed 


forces are required to establish in lieu of escugr- 

of residence that they have served honorably in 

the armed forces for the periods set forth in 

special statutory provisions. 

es Lye 7 one who files a petition for naturaliza- 
on 

(1) s ee the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unable to do so, and 
persons who were on September 23, 1950, rea fifty 
years of age and who had been on that d legally 
residing in the United States for anon ean are 
excepted from this requirement); 

(3) have been a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of The Constitution, and” 
well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
dence is required in his case and continue to be 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 

(4) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
pes and form of government, of the United 

es. 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two wit- 
nesses who are persons of good moral character 
and citizens. These witnesses must have personal 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, residence, 
loyalty, and other qualifications. 

When he files his petition, the Sepinans must 
pay the clerk of the court a fee of $8. The cost 
ce ie certificate of naturalization is included i 

s fee. 

When the court grants a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, the applicant takes an oath of allegiance to 
ope ‘United States and renounces his former alle- 
giance. 


Immigration Quotas for 1952 by National Origins 


(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are Meth to citizenship and admissible.) 


Country or Area| Quota)|Country or Area} Quota||Country or Area] Quota|) Country or Area Quota 
Afghanistan..... 100||Finland......... 569]| Lithuania... . 386]| Saudi 
PATDOMIG. . <c.c.cs LOO! Eramoe iis. 's< oie 3,086|| Luxemburg 100 aoa ee Lk 190 
TAGOXTS ..)5. 0.109 100||Germany....... 25,957|| Monaco......... 100/|So. Africa, Un. of. 100 
Arab Peninsula. 100}| Gt. Brit. "eNO: Ir} 65,721|| Morocco. ....... 100||So.-West eee 100 
Australia,....... 100||Greece.......... 310 Muscat (Oman) .. Spai ; 252 
Austria.......... 1,413]|/Hungary........ 869)| Nauru*......... 1 3,314 
Belgium: ....... 1,804]|Iceland......... 100}| Ne epal. Saislssege eae 1 hal Ayes 1,707 
Bhutan LOO} |Tndia:. os.5 0 cs sres 100}| Netherlands. .... 3,153/|Syria......... "100 
Bulgaria yan sO cis tani were 100|| New Guinea. .... 10) Tanganyika®. | 100 
Cameroons*.....}  100//Eraq............ 100|| New Zealand 100||Togoland*...... 100 
Cameroun** Ireland (ire): :| 17,853 Norway......... ,377||Togoland**. = : 100 
China. Iatgal pWanpal reer 5190 Binge 100]|Turkey....... 2. 226 
Capchosidvaicia REPUTE Waliere leis te ateva 100 and sip Re... ‘| 6.538 5 Piet lack puis 
ee an i Seeia atels GEA cree au Portu val Sociedad 440 tes. Geran 100 
De SEVIER neck 236||Ruanda & Urundl 1 fae 
Fey. poeta Re eran ion pesca Sheree ates 30 babauscmn 2 send 
ws é Orhan sels amoa, Wei 
Ethiopia Liechtenstein... . 100||San re i ae 100 gineecee 154a0% 
*British mandate. **French mandate. 

IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
¥r. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number |] Yr. Number || Yr. {| Number 
1820 8,385]| 1873 459,803]| 1890 455,302||1907 | 1,285,349|| 1924 
1830 23,322||1874 | 313,339]/1891 560,319]/1908 | °782'870 1938 Boasts 1942 38781 
1840 84,066}|1875 227,498)| 1892 579,663]| 1909 51,786|| 1926 304'488]| 1943 "725 
1850 369,980)| 1876 169,986|| 1893 439,730//1910 | 1,041,570]}1927 335,175|| 1944 28)551 
1860 153,640)| 1877 141,857}| 1894 285,631)|/1911 78,587|| 1928 307/255|| 1945 38/119 
1861 1,918}| 1878 138,469}| 1895 258,536]| 1912 38,172|| 1929 279'678|| 1946 108/721 
1862 1,985}| 1879 177,826}| 1896 343,267//1913 | 1,197,892]] 1930 241'700]| 1947 147,292 
1863 176,282|| 1880 457,257|| 1897 230,832}|1914 | 1,218'480]]1931 97, 139]| 1948 170,570 
1864 193,418) 1881 669,431}| 1898 229,299//1915 |. 326,700|| 1932 35,576|| 1949 188/317 
1865 248,120|| 1882 788,992!) 1899 311,715]| 1916 298,826] | 1933 23/068 50 249,187 
1866 18,568}| 1883 603,322}| 1900 448,572)| 1917 295,403] | 1934 29/470 Sa 
1867 315,722|| 1884 518,592]| 1901 487,918]|1918 110,618|| 1935 '956]| Tot’1|39 325,482 
1868 138,840)}| 1885 395,346] | 1902 48,743]|1919 141,132] 1936 36,329 ( : 
1869 352,768] | 1886 334,203}/ 1903 857,046]| 1920 430,001|| 1937 50,244 
1870 387,203] | 1887 490,100}} 1904 812,870!| 1921 805,228 38 67,895 
1871 321,350]| 1888 546,889]}1905 | 1,026,499]| 1922 309,556|| 1929 82998 
1872 | 404,806||1889 444'4271|1906 | 1, 100, 735111923 522/919|| 1940 70,756 
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Laws and Dootiniehts- Passport and Visa Regulations 


U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 


WHERE AMERICANS MAY TRAVEL 


Passports are issued freely by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State for travel in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in Western Europe and in Greece and 
Turkey. The countries of Western Europe are 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Northern Ireland, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Americans going to the western zones of Austria 
and Vienna need passports, but no entry permits 


- or visas, If they go to Vienna overland they must 


have occupational force travel permits (gray cards) 
obtained from Passport Div., Dept. of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Americans with passports for West 
Germany and Berlin must obtain visas from the 
German Consulate General, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., or the-German Consulate General, 8 
§. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Civilian and mili- 
tary personnel associated with the occupation, or 
invited by occupation authorities need entry per- 
mits for themselves and dependents, issued also- by 
Passport Div. 

With the exception of Yugoslavia, the. Dept. of 
State finds travel in East Europe and Soviet-domi- 
nated countries inadvisable, since it cannot guar- 
antee diplomatic protection. Passports for Czecho- 
slovakia are issued with the warning that only es- 
sential travel should be undertaken. Americans 
with passports may enter the U. S. and British 
zones, Free Territory of Trieste, subject. to police 
check at border. 

A military permit is needed for travel in Japan. 
Apply, Passport Diy., Dept. of State, Washington, 
D. C., which permits the application to the Dept. 
of Defense. Tourists are limited to 180 days. A 
military permit is not required from a traveler in 
transit, provided he leaves py the same vehicle and 
at the same port of arrival. If he uses a different 
vehicle or proceeds overland to another port to 
use the same vehicle, he must have a permit unless 
he leaves within 72 hours. Full details of visit 
must be given in request for permit to Pacific 
Military Permit Branch, Room 3A-514, Dept. of 
the Army, Washington, D. C. 

No passports wil! be issued to China, Indo-China, 
Formosa and Korea. They will not ordinarily be 
issued for Indonesia. Passports will be issued for 
travel in the rest of the world. 


WOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


Where to Apply—An applicant for a passport 
must appear in person before a clerk of a Federal 
court or a state court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent of the Depart- 
ment of State. Such agents are located in Boston 
(UO. S; Postoffice Bldg.), Chicago (U. S, Custom 
House), New Orleans (international Trade Mart), 
New York City (45 Broadway and 630 Fifth Ave.), 
San Francisco (Federal Office Bldg.) and Washing~ 
ton, D. C. (Passport Division of Dept. of State). 

Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth-certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism, If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
brother, sister or other relative, or by the physician 
at his birth, or by another reputable person, giving 
name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship though 
born abroadef American parents must present 
evidence of his, parents’ American birth or nat- 
uralization: ; 

A woman married to an American citizen prior 
to Sept. 22, 1922, must, give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evidence 
of her own citizenship. If she lost citizenship by 
marriage to an alien prior to Sept. 22, 1922, and 
resumed American citizenship afterward, she must 
submit evidence of naturalization. If she lost 
citizenship by marriage to an alien and terminated 
that relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must 
submit evidence of her original citizenship and a 
copy of a decree of divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. 

A person who claims citizenship through natur- 
alization of a parent should submit the natur- 
alization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued .by the Commissioner of Immigration~and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 


vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 


| Naturalization. 


A person who holds an expired or unexpired pass- 
port issued since 1918 should submit the old pass~ 
port for cancellation. It will be accepted as evi- 
dence of citizenship. If it cannot be presented, the 
applicant should say what became of it. If it has 
not expired and is missing, he must state under 
oath what became of it. : 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a record 
of his arrival stamped on it by the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn to the United States he must get a permit from 
the Immigration office before leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit @ 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass~ 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs are re- 
quired, one to be attached to the application, the 
other, unattached, to be signed. When a wife, or 
wife and children, are included in one application 
a group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 214x242 in. Snapshot, 
newspaper, Magazine or full-length photos will not 
be accepted. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years, An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. If the witness is unknown to the pass- 
port agent, his identity should be established by 
document. A husband or a wife is not acceptable as 
identifying witness unless identity is established to 
the satisfaction of the passport agent. 

Fees—_A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with the application. Drafts 
and checks are not accepted. A person going abroad 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively. For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D. C., enclosing the fee. 


WHAT FOREIGN COUNTRIES REQUIRE 


Visas—A visa, or stamp of approval, must be 
affixed to the passport by the consulate of the 
country to be visited, unless that country no longer 
requires visas. Some countries ask neither passports 
nor visas, others waive the visa, but all but a few 
make special conditions, such as possession of 
identifying cards, round-trip tickets, health cer- 
tificates, and in some cases the visit is limited to 
3 and 6 months. Consult also steamship and ailr- 
plane lines and travel agencies. 

Identifying documents include birth and natural- 
ization certificates, membership cards, insurance 
policies, driving permits and other personal papers. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British West 
Indies, including Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana (3 
mos.); Canada; Costa Rica (30 or 60 days); Cuba, 
Dominican Republic (30 or 60 days); Ecuador (90 
days); El Salvador (30 or 60 days); Guatemala 
(90 days); Haiti (30 days); Honduras (30 days); 
Nicaragua (8 weeks); Panama; Uruguay (90 
days); Venezuela. (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry a passport with a visa of Panama,’ 

A special agreement with Mexico, dated June ni 
1950, stipulates: An American entering Mexico for 


on “a 
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leasure or business gets 2 visitante card good for 
irate fee $3; an American living near the border 
and entering for pleasure for 72 hours or less, 
needs no document; an American official or offi- 
cial of organization of which U.S. and Mexico are 
members, needs passport visa good for 12 months 
for himself and family; an American of profes- 
sional or labor class getting employment in Mexico, 
needs card good for 6 mos., fee $41.50. 

Visas are not required by Austria, Algeria, An- 
dorra, Denmark, France, French Guiana, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece (except for 
business); Guadeloupe, Ireland, Italy, Liechten- 
stein, Luxemburg,. Malta, Martinique, Morocco 
(Fr.), Netherlands, Netherlands West Indies, Nor- 
Way, Portugal, Surinam, Sweden, Switzerland. 


For local regulations governing airplane pas- 
sengers in transit consult airplane agencies. 
HEALTH AND OTHER CERTIFICATES 


General health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
cates must be carried by every U. S. citizen for 


it 


the “‘‘yellow fever belt’’ must be inoculated 
this disease. Irsael requires smallpox 
and typhoid inoculation. The United 
quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60 days nor more than 6 months old, of all 
persons who have been in Burma, French Indo- 
China, India, Pakistan and Thailand. United 
States territories outside the mainland—. 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc.—also require vac- 
cination certificates, with reservations. Specific 
information furnished by passport agencies. 
Police Cards, showing that the holder has no 
record of arrests or antagonism against the form of 
government of the country he intends to yisit, are 
required by Argentina and Spain and by the United 
States from arriving aliens; they are also asked 
by eam Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. —~ : 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United States Department of Justice 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, as amended, the following 
aed are considered nationals and citizens of the 

nited States. 

Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
Jeet to the jurisdiction thereof: 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 

tizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or other property; 

(c) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both: of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
Whom has resided in the United States or one of 
tts outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 
person: 

{d) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 
ee is a national, but not a citizen of the United 

ates: 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person: 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States: 

(g) A person born outside the United States ana 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
Sions, at least five of which were after ati aining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the chiid must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
ship shall thereupon cease. 


Citizenship Retention 


The preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
tional, scientific. philanthropic, religious, commer- 
cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
Office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation: 


(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply to 
a child horn abroad subsequent to. May 24, 1934, 


(i) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 


possess- 
ears be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided further, 
That, if the child has not taken up a residence in 
the United States or its outlying possessions by the 
time he reaches the age of 16 years, or if he 
resides abroad for such a time that it becomes im- 
possible for him to complete the 5 years’ residence 
in the United States or its outlying ons 
before reaching the age of 21 years, his American 
citizenship shall thereupon cease. 


Puerto Rico and Panama 


Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Com: » is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 


Non-Citizen Nationals 


Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nat onals, but not citi- 
zens, of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one a whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 


(b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 


outlying possessions prior to the birth of, such 
person; 


¢) A child of unknown parentage found in 
auteies possession of the Unit States, until 
shown, not to have been born in such outlying 
possession, 5 
Children Born Out of Wedlock 


Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (d), at and (g), and section 204, 


date of 


court. 


In the absence of such legitimation or 


ty 
tion, the child, whether born before or af oman 


tT the 


\ 


Laws 
effective date of Act. if the mother had 
Sect ot tne Onited steles nt the time of 
the child’s birth, and had previously resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her nation- 
ality status. 

Guam and Other Territory 


Sec. 206, enacted Aug. 1, 1950, specifies condi- 
tions governing citizenship on the island of Guam 
“or other territory over which the United States 
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exercises rights of sov 
citizenship shall be granted 
were Spanish subjects on Apr. 
not preserve their foreign nationality; all born on 
Guam and living there on that date a 
quiring a foreign nationality, 
on and after that date w. 
foreign nationality. citizen or national of an- 
other country who wished to keep that political 
status would have to express this intention under 
oath before Aug. 1, 1952. 


\ 


Trade-Mark Law 


‘Source: United States Patent Office 


(2) In 
the 


ferred to 
effective on July 5, 1947. 
ules and R 


benefits will 
able 


five years J 
contestable’’ (subject to certain limitations and ex- 
ceptions) thereby establishing the registrant’s ex- 
elusive right and ti 
Furthermore, A > 
structive notice,’ so that no one may in good faith 
acquire a right to the same or a similar mark 
subsequent to the date of registration. 

In order to be registrable on the principal regis- 


control of Congress. 
ay be 


come within certain 
hibitions. It 
dalous matter, } b 
geographical or primarily merely & surname, and 
it must not be descriptive or misdescriptive of the 
goods of the applicant. 
living individual is registrable only with such per- 


son’s written consent. Special legislation prohibits 
registration of the Red Cross, the White Cross, the 
Boy Scouts and other emblems; national insigni: 

also cannot be registered. 
“The Act in one of its most important pro- 
visions (2(f)) makes registrable on the principal 
register even geographical or descriptive words or 
surnames provided, they have acquired distinctive- 
ness or a so-called ‘‘secondary meaning.” The 
new law also for the first time provides for regis- 
tration of so-called ‘‘service marks,” i.e., marks 
used by dry cleaners, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, etc., to indicate their services rather’ than 
merchandise made by them. So-called ‘‘certifica- 
tion marks’ and ‘‘collective marks” are also regis- 
trable under the Act. 

(3) If registration on the principal register of 
the Lanham Act is not available, registration may 
be secured on the ‘‘supplemental register’ which 
is a continuation of a register first created by an 
Act of 1920. Registration on this register is in- 
tended to serve as a basis for registration abroad 
and has little domestic value, Under the Act, 
labels, packages and configurations of goods may 
be registered on the supplemental register. (Com- 
mercial labels and advertisements are copyright- 
able as such at the Library of Congress.) (4) In 
addition to Federal registration laws, there exist 
trade-mark registration statutes in almost all of 
the forty-eight states. These laws cover a wide 
variety of business devices and usually provide for 
criminal remedies for willful infringement. Many 
of these state laws permit registration of marks 
before they are actually: in use, while Federal 
registration may not be. applied for before the 
mark is used in commerce. 

The United States is a member to two Inter- 
national Conventions: The Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property as last_re- 
vised in London in 1934 and the Washington Pan- 
American Convention of 1929, Under these two 
Conventions, the contracting countries committed 
themselves to grant broad protection against un- 
fair competition and trade-mark infringement to 
their respective citizens and residents. The Lan~ 
ham Trade-Mark Act of 1946 carries out these 
commitments and greatly enlarges the protection 
of trade-marks and trade names in the Interna- 
tional sphere. 


Patent Law 
Source: United States Patent Office 


A patent for an#invention gives the inventor, his 
heirs or assigns, “the exclusive right to make, use 
and yend’” the invention for the term of 17 years 
throughout the United States and its territories. 
What is granted is the right to exclude others, 
but a patent does not give any right to the in- 
vyentor to make, use or sell his own invention if 
doing so would violate any Federal or State laws 
or the pfior rights of others. 

By law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement in these classes of subject matter. 
Patents are also granted for distinct and new 
varieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture may be 
patented, but in this case the duration of -the 
patent is 344, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 
elect. 

A patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
suggestion, nor upon an jnvention which lacks 
utility, nor for machines that will not~ operate, 
particularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
Printed matter and methods of doing business 
are not patentable. d 

Medicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
ingredients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
tions can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 
patent medicines are not patented, the phrase 
‘patent medicine” does not have the meaning that 
the medicine is patented. 

A patent is granted Daly. 
application, complete in all 
ment of the fees required by_law, 
examination by the Patent Office. 


upon 2 regularly filed 
respects and the pay- 
and after an 


The application for patent must be made by the 
inventor. If two or more persons made the inven~ 
tion jointly they must. join in the application; @ 
patent issued to-more than one person as in- 
ventors where only one was actually the inventor 
is invalid. If the inventor is dead or insane the 
application may be made by the administrator or 
executor of the estate, or by the guardian. 

An application for patent consists of a peti- 
tion, specification, oath, drawings if the inven- 
tion can be illustrated, and the government filing 
fee. The petition and specification must be signed 
by the inventor, and the oath must be executed 
by the inventor. The specification must give a full 
and complete description of the invention and 
must contain a claim or claims pointing out the 


invention. The fee for filing the application is 
$30 (with $1 additional for each claim in excess 
of twenty) but is less in the case of design ap- 


plications, where a term of less than 14 years is 
requested. . 

The application is examined to see if it is com- 
Jete and proper in form and a search is made 
to see if the invention is new. The patent or any 
of the claims may be refused on the ground that 
the inyention claimed is not new or on the 
ground that the differences between what is 
Claimed and what is known in the prior aru 
are not sufficient to constitute invention. A 
patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication, or has 
peen in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more thar one year prior 
to the filing of the application. The Teasons for 
refusing a patent are communicated in writing 


or his attorney 
Given ; ask for reconsidera' 
arguments why the 


or without amendm claims. an 
application is filed new matter may not be intro- 
‘duced in that app 


lication way of amendment. 
sate the 5S te the 


Appeals 
atent Office. Fri 
of the Board of Appeals there is a further avpeal 
to the court of Customs and Patent Appeals or, 
in the alternative, the applicant may file a civil 
action in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

When two or more applications are filed claim- 
ing substantially the same patentable invention, 
or when an application which is otherwise patent- 
able claims the same invention as an issued 
patent, an interference proceeding is instituted 
by the Patent Office to determine from evidence 
which may be submitted which party is the prior 
inventor and should receive the patent. The 
pees of the Patent Office is reviewable by the 
courts. 

When the examiner finds an. application allow- 
able a notice is sent to the applicant and a final 
fee (except in the case of design patents) becomes 
due and the patent is issued after the payment of 
this fee. Note: The final fee is not always the same 
as filing fee since the number of claims finally 
allowed may differ from the number of claims orig- 


anti-trust laws, nor 


patent an interest therein 
signed, either before or after it is 
If a patent is infringed the 
the sere es for the 
of damages, and an ge 
then decide the validity of 
patentee notifies anyone of 
person may ask a court to render 
Ser fentes 3 t use his patents 
A paten may not 
combination in restraint of trade in violation of the 
may resale prices or 
attempt to exercise control over unpatented ma- 


Ti . 4 

During times of war the Commissioner of Patents 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of a patent 
and order the invention to be kept secret if its 
publication would be detrimental 
or national defense. Likewise during such periods, 
a license must be.obtained before an application 
for patent can be filed in a foreign country. 

Pamp copies of the Patent Laws (25c), the 
Rules of Practice of the United States Patent 
Office (40c), or General Information Concerning 
Patents, can be obtained from the Patent Office. 


Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: U S. Copyright Office 


An author or proprietor may secure statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law: 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 


(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodica inchidimg newspapers; (c 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for ora. 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or.labels wsed for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 


Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1, The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,’”” accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: ‘Copyright 
1951 by John Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—F to K—the notice may 
consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
Symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
Shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
With an application for registration and $4 regis- 
tration fee. 


Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective as of June 3, 1949, contains 
the following provisions: 1, It offers an alternative 
to the requirement of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee: The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee, 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
2. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 


from 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
abroad. It extends the period for the manufacture 
of such a book or periodical in the United States 
from 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
first publication abroad. 3. It permits the importa- 
tion into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 
more shipments, of a baok or periodical of foreign 
origin in the English language during the 5 years 
after first publication abroad. This privilege applies 
only to works that have already been registered 
under the new law for ad interim copyright within 
six months of publication and is in addition to the 
copies allowed to be imported by other provisions 
of the copyright law. Books or periodicals so im- 


ported must bear a valid United States copyright 
notice. 


Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also be had of certain classes. of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for’ sale, by filing in the Co yright 
Office an application for registration, wi he 
eey fee of $4, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- 
matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photouraphs: one 
photographic print. (¢) In the case of works of art 
(paintings, drawings, sculptures), or of drawings 
or plastic works of a scientific or technical char- 
acter, one photograph or other identifying repro- 
duction of the work. 


Fees 


For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or labelgused for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a. cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal ‘of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. e 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
na Pg os $3; oe pceistona page or less, 50 

S5 eac e€ over one in aper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. Se 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title, A. 

or any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 


connection, therewith, $3 for e 
eye ae §. ach hour of time 


Copyright notices in books must be 
title page or on the page 
he original term of copyright under exis 

. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured 
for works of authors of the foreign countries with 
which copyright relations have been established, on 
compliance with the American copyright law. 


placed on the 
immediately pegeaue’s 
ing 


. The Seal of the United States 


The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixin: © meal t ik had + origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued. to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been ‘‘ ed 
and sealed’ is Renee as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em-~ 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
seal upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
one design upon the obyerse and another upon the 
reverse), placing the disk in a. protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
sign of the seal upon the document itself. 


The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in a 
device for a seal for the United States of America."” 
A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
Teport of a second committee, appointed March 25, 
1780, was presented May 10 (or 11), 1780, but it 
mei a similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 


A third committee, appointed early in May 1782, 
sa re on May 9 of that year a design prepared 

y William Barton, a private citizen who had 
studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of Congress, Charles Thomson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned- the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted Thomson’s report on the subject, 
which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
‘improvement of the Secretary’s device.”’ The 
“Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 
Congress Assembled’’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
with certain “Remarks and Explanation,’ but 
bt ciachald any accompanying pictorial representa- 

on. 


On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle “‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’’ and the 
upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
& vepresents Congress.” The motto ‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum’’ (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
. .. The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace & war... The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers.’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid “‘signifies Strength and Duration’; the eye 
over it and the motto ‘“‘Annuit Coeptis’’ ‘‘He (God) 
has favored our undertakings” ‘‘allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ “The date 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum”’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Jara, 
which commences from that date.” 

A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse’ of the seal was cut soon after the 
adoption of the design. An example of a seal im- 


ressed by this die is found on a full power issued 
the Continental Congress under date of ee 
n 


y 
16, 1782, to General Washington to 
exchan) 


ge of prisoners of war with the British 


Provisions relating to the custody and use of the 
seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, 1789, 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affairs 
(the first executive department created under the 
Constitution) to the Department of State and 
designated the principal officer thereof the Secre- 
bare of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act read as 
ollows: is 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
seal heretofore used by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to 
be, the seal of the United States. 

‘Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all 
civil commissions, to offices of the United States, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 
the special warrant of the President therefor.” 


These sections are incorporated in the current 
Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. 

The die of 1782 continued in use until April, 
1841, when it was replaced by a die cut in cast 
steel, the design of which, however, departed from 
the law in that its sheaf of arrows contained only 
six instead of the specifiéd thirteen. The die 
of 1841 was replaced in Nov. 1877 by one of very 
similar execution which likewise included only 
six arrows. Agitation over the difference of the 
die from the design of the seal as adopted by 
Congress in 1782, resulted in the cutting of a new 
die which was put into’service in April 1885. The 

resent die has been in use since Jan. 1904. A 
arge die, of about 414 inches in diameter, was 
cut in 1825 and was employed exclusively for em- 
bossing wax pendant seals which, enclosed in 
skippets of silver or gold, were affixed to instru~ 
ments of ratification of treaties destined for ex- 
change with foreign governments. Use of this 
seal was abandoned in 1871. 


All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse of 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut for the 
purpose of sealing documents. Engravings of 
the obverse ‘and the reverse of the seal were, how- 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck by 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemoration 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal. 

The seal of the United States is kept in the 
Division of Protocol of the Department of State, 
It is affixed to proclamations of the President, 
instruments of ratification of treaties, full powers, 
exequaturs, presidential warrants for the extra- 
dition of fugitives from the justice of the United 
States, commissions of Cabinet officers, commis- 
sions of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other For- 
eign Service officers, and commissions of all other 
civil officers appointed by the President which are 
not required by law to issue under another seal; 
and it is placed on the outside of the envelope 
containing a letter of credence or other ceremonial 
communication from the President to the chief of 
a foreign government. 


- ; The Mayflower Pact 


In the Name of God, Amen; We whose hames 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of eps Petia atone and Ireland King, 

fender the Faith, etc, 

“ane undertaken, for the. glory of God, and 
advancement ,of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King “nd Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony,in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another. covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 


John Carver Richard Warren, 
William Bradford, John Howland, 
Edward Winslow, Stephen Hopkins, 
William Brewster, Edward Tilly, 
Isaac Allerton, John Tilly, 
Myles Standish, Francis Cooke, 
John Alden, Thomas Rogers, 
Samuel Fuller, Thomas Tinker, 


Christopher Martin, John Rigdale, 
William Mullins, Edward Fuller, 


William White, 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and ‘equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
ood of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
ue submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Noy. 21 new style calendar), in the year oi 
the reign of our sovereign Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Turner, Edmond Margeson, 


Francis Eaton, Peter Brown, 
James Chilton, Richard Britteridga, 
John Crackston, George Soule, 


John Billington, 
Moses Fletcher, 
John Goodman 
Degory Prist, 
Thomas Williams, 
Gilbert Winslow, 


Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, 
Thomas English, 
Edward Doty, 
Edward Leister. 


ai 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address at Gettysburg, often called the peak of Am ii 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military cemetery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been Bier a 

July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary Aye ? 
_ and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave : | 

7 resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so short that the photographer did not ee his —— : s. 

" adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ignored Lincoln’s address is not enti ‘ely baer 
= Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the greatness of Lincoln’s speech’ was imm an ' 
iy Tecognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near ' 
y central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” : ; 

‘Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lincoln’s hand are extant. The first and second draf . 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the 
‘ second draft was exhibited on the Freedom Train. The third draft, written at the request of Everett to } 
v be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical Library 
rf by popular subscription. The fourth copy is owned by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Hincoln for George Bancroft to be reproduced in a volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and sailors 


in Baltimore. 


It passed to Bancroft’s stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for $54,000 by the 
estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B, Cintas, former Cuban _ 


@mbassador to the United States. The official version follows: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
- conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. f 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
So dedicated can long endure. We are met on 9 
@reat battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The braye men, living and dead, who struggled 


here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us-to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
Tt was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cochrane’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on the cartel ship Minden to 
ask Beanes’ release. Admiral Cochrane consented, 
but as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco 
to bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first 
on H, M. S. Surprise, and then under guard on 
their own ship, the Minden. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel, It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 


lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels in 
the channel. Only four Americans were killed and 
24 wounded. A British bomb-ship Was disabled. 
During the night Key anxiously observed ‘‘the 
bombs bursting in air’ and in the murky dawn saw 
that the “‘flag was still there.” He wrote a stanza 
on the back of an envelope to the tune of Ana- 
creon in Heaven. This envelope seems to have dis- 
appeared. Key made a clean copy next day in his 
hotel, and this copy is supposed to be the one in 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore: A broadside 
of the song was distributed and on Sept. 21 it was 
published in the Baltimore American. Later Key 
made three copies; that written Oct. 21, 1840, is 
in the Library of Congress; a second is in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 


What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 


Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 


Over the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 


And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air, 
Gaye proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 


Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 


It 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 
As it fittully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


I: 

And ‘where is that band who so vauntinel: swor' 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s content 
home and a country should leave us no more! 
a BE has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

ution, 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 


grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wa ‘ 
Oe'r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! : 


Iv 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
ation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may -the heay’n 
escued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: “In God is our.trust. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
‘ bravel 


| 

4 

ne and is expected to go to Dartmouth College. The fifth copy, the clearest and best, was written by 4 
cA 4 
> 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES | 


residential 


; 


Election: Returns 


Source: Official returns by States 


Alabama 
1944 
Counties | Thur., Roos., | Dewey, 
States’ Dem. Rep. 
Rights 3 
1,2 1,242 117 
2, 002 695 
1,679 2,237 67 
1, +28 244 
1,76 2,134 998 
056; 24 
1, 1,91 80 
3. 4 694 
i Fs 3,4 194 
us 1, 408 
1, 1,92 1,385 
1,4 1 86 
2, 2 142 
1 rf 741 
4 504 
2, 2,8 115 
2, 3 496 
1, 1 127 
Ba 1 394 
2: 2 256 
1, 1 118 
3, 3 2,202 
1,36 Ci 
2,720 2 
3,57. 4, 
2,387) 3, 10 
1,681 2,07 
5,89 5,89. 
1,023 1,648 
3,226 09 
1,82 2,004 
621 76 
1,041 1,265 
1,040 
2,715 3,349 
1726 2,967 
30,043) 31,102 4 
Lamar.\..... 1,434 2,025 3 
Lauderdale. . 3,258 4,001) 590 
1,436 1,893 565 
1,731 2,011 134 
1,853 2,605: 129 
752) 16 
1,098 1,032) 82 
14 4,951 455 
1,873 1,74 89 
1,646 1,866 1,260 
2,500 3,356 1,200 
10,831 9,439 2,867 
e 1,688 1,991 46 
6,196; 9,143 381 
3,841 4,124 664 
1,032 1,004, AT 
1,422 1,48 209 
1,741 2,328 90 
1,249 1,785) 702 
1,666 2,109 115 
1,878 1,955 945 
1,903 1,819 1,117 
1,058 1,075 53 
3,077 3,102) 675 
Tallapoosa. . 2,309 3,32 136 
Tuscaloosa, . 4,697 4, 584 
Walker. .... 4,007 4, 2,241 
Washington 1,304) ¥, 115 
Wileox.. 4. 1,162 ae 30 
Winston.... 865 1,538 
Totals...} 171,443 198,918 44,540 


_————— 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Watson, 


Proh., 1,085. 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, 


Soc., 190. Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- 
letion. PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 79,444. ; 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem., 
10 


00: 
1980 (Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 56,221; Hancock, 
Dem., ,185; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, 


Rep., 59,591; St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, 
Greenback, 873. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; -Harrison, 
Rep., 56,197; Fisk, Proh., 583. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, 
Rep., 9,197; Weaver, People’s 85,181. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
131,226; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., °6,464; 
McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2,147. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 
65,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep., 
; low, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., 853. 


igs ct B D "94,374; Taft, Re’ 
s.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; . Rep., 
afi Pro! 3; Debs, 


25,308; n, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 
1916 Bere Wik ie ughes 
ey 2 10) A * 
22,809; Hanky, , 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. 
(Pres), Cox, pee 163.254; Harding, as 


690; 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 1 


et ia LaPollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., . 


538. / 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, Rep., 


; s, Soc., : : 

1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, 
Rep., 34.695; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc.. 
2,030; Upshaw, Proh., 13. __ 

1936. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon. 
Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 
19: Lemke, Union, 549: Thomas, Soc., 242 


679; s Fi j 
1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; ‘Willkie, 
Rep., 42,174; Babson, Proh., 698; Browder, Com., 
509; Thomas, Soc., 100 
Arizona 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
1,480 1,238 728 
, 198 3,854 6,935 3,371 
2,309 2,093} 2,236 1,786 
4,780 2,329 4,818 2,260 
, 139 i 2,393 1,151 
069) 680 1,9. 739 
40,498 36,585 32,197 24,853 
4 1,167 1,303 97 
3 1,841 2,660 1,579 
17,692. 16,968 13,006 10,850 
+72 2,232 3,026 1,90 
1,424 1,058 1,291 T27 
4,439 4,2 4,395 3,529 
4,483 2,324. 3,472 1,831 
Totals... 95,251 77,59 80,926 56,287 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, 


Proh,, 786; Teichert, Soc. Lab 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 421, Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep., 

,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163. 

33,170; Hughes, Rep., 

20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 


37,016; Watkins, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Heb. 30,5363 Davis, Dem., 
ie (Pres.), Hoover, ar 52,533; Smith, Dem,. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep.. 

36,104: Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 406. 


"). Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, 
Rep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3,307; Colvin, Proh., 


Soc., 222; 
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San, Barbara 
Santa Clara, 


Room 


SES 


Totals...| 149,659: 50,959 63,551 i397 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
40,068; Thomas, Soc,, 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751; 
Watson, Proh., 1. a | 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 438. Soldier vote 
included; no separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS UES atid 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem, 
and Lib., 37,927. 
ne pada Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 


Sede cia 


72,927; Blaine, 

60,895; Butler, Greenback. 1,847. 
(Pres.)', Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
; vA Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 


Labor, 10,761. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
no ass tl Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 


Proh.., ¢ ‘AL 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist),||1872 (Pres.), Greele: , Dem. . 
110,103; McKinley, Rep.. 37.512; Proh., 893. Grant, Rep., 54,020; O'Conor, Tab oat AT Ooe. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep.,|/1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden,’ Dem., 75.845; Hayes. Rep., 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. ,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44...’ ; z, 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep.||1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem.. 80,426: Garfield 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993:.Debs, Soc., 1,816. Rep,, 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3 392 , 
1908 _(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87.015; Taft, Rep.,|/1884 (Pres.),’ Cleveland,’ Dem., $9,288: Blaine 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842.]) Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 3.920: Butles, 
1912 Pres-), Wilson, Dem. £8,838; Taft, Rep., eet BROCE 2,017. S See 
467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. tes.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison 
1916 (Pres.). Wilsoh, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep.,|| Rep., 124,816; i -. 5,761; Cur 2 
sets nly, rch. 2618; ‘Benson, Boe. eebe' ai, Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 
1 res. xX, m., 408; Tding, Rep.,}/1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 1 AN 
71,117; Debs. Soc., 5,111, Rep 117,962; Weaver, People’s: ag gil, Bint 
1924 SEs), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., re ta ETON 8,096. pe rae 
564; » Prog., 13,173. res.), Bryan, Dem. rf 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 144,618; paien Natl Cao Gee: ber 
771,%51; Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 317 McKinley, Rep., 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2.573" 
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190,381; Wat- 
; Thurmond, 
| Lab., 195: 
813. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., 189,602; Hoover, 1900 (Pres:), Bryan, Dem., 1 MR 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind., “BS: : + 1985; cKinley, 
1.089: Foster, Com., 175. y +155; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
Rep,, 32,039; Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Com.. 
164; Lemke, Union., 4. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 99,404: 
Rep. 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7°380: Dobe ee 


2 
s . 


7 1916 (Pres.)., 


' 


see (Pres, 


Bryan, Dem. 121, 492; Fat, Rep., 

Proh., “79; i,Deb 8, Soe 28.659. 

4912 cls W: Dem., : Bait Rep.. 
3,914; Roosevelt, Prog., Pree pie Soc. 


Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep 
ony, sae "27,698; “Benson, Soc.. 


.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. Soc., 


1934 “ies. ), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
LaFollette, pecen 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


eB 
1938" (Pres.), Hoover, Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 614,365 365; en Soc., 19,595; Varney. 


3394; 


in tow) vote); Foster, 
1,324,157; Hoover, 


63,299; Upshaw, 
oe “ae: ‘637; Harvey, 9,827; Foster. 
m. 

1936 (Pres. i: “Roosevelt, Dek? 1,766,836; Landon, 
Rep., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 2.917; Thomas. 
Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10, 877. 

1940 (Pres. ). Roosevelt, Dem., 1, 877, 618; Willkie, 
Rep 1,419; Thomas, Prog., 16, 506; "Browder, 

ey 586: ‘Babson, Proh., ‘9,400. 


Rep., 847,902; 


Com, 


Colorado 


an an 1,7 7 
: 1944 


Roos. Dewey. 
Dem Rep. 
4.101 4,933 
1,806 1,933 
7485 9,057 
427 602 
g41 L528 
1,456 1,556 
7,442 10,054 
“is 
Cheyenne,. 24 
Clear Creek. 636. 795 
2,028 1,740 
1,515 896 
710 1.214 
333 601 
2,351 3,462 
90,001 86,331 
30) 429 
638 1,214 
952 922 
628 1,413 
11,679 16.392 
180 4,953 
1,865 2,588 
213 272 
554 968 
1,411 1,221 
61 124 
3,290 2,119 
252 463 
7,277 9,815 
522 970 
937 2,471 
Lake 4,687 1,236 
La Plata.. 2,031 8,023 
Larimer. A172 9,914 
Los-Animas, 6,800 4,179 
Lincol..... 1,147 1,689 
Logan. ....+ 2,471 3,998 
Mesa......- 6,870 6,653 
Mineral 150) 170 
Moffat r $23 1,445 
Montezuma. 1,207 1,610 
Montrose. ** ,258 2,952 
Morgan 1,839 4,166 
Otero. 3,791 5,002 
Quray.....- 303 503 
PAI. ctsianx 426 670 
Phillips..... 761 1,455 
Pitking,< os: ; es PB che 
‘2 , of 2 
aes Riis 19,039 13,848 
Rio Blanco.. 451 88 
Rio Grande. 1,325 2,567 
Routt. 5 1,940 1,869 
Saguache 729 1 204 
San Juan 258 328 
San Miguel 630 536 
Sedwick 568 1,228 
rat ae % 237 326 
TPellers sia. : ae . en 
n 4 Zi 
Waid, cee é 8,459 4,546 
JUMA... 3% + - 1,374 2,847 
Totals. 267, 288| 239.714| 234,3311 268,731 


6,115; Thomas, 


Wallace, Prog., 
aoe (President) —W. i. 398: Teichert, 


Soc, Workers, 


op oe ’ > 


| 1944 
vote included in 


~presiaent) =F — Thomas, & > 1,977. Soldi 
tan oosevelt, Dem., 14,419: 

Dewey, Rep., 13,836: Thomas, Soc., 102. 

PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 


1896 ere and People’s (P : 
ate bas eae ae ‘Dem, i eka: 


eee 26.918; Ex 
ote cee Bryan, Bem. 122, a i McRibiey, Rep 
00,105; Soc, ia 
” Swallow, pion, 3,432; Debs, 
1908 (Pres). 
123,700 ; Toa 


Bryan, eos uae S ape ss 
; Chafin, Proh., ee Debs, Soc. 
1912 (Pres. fe Wilson, Dem. «> 114,232; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386: Debs, BOR 
re 418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.- e 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102 ood Benson, ' Soc., * 10,049; Hanly, Proh., 


2,79 
1920 Zepeaiy: Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding,-Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 
gece cr res), Coolidge, Rep., ‘195,171; Dayis, Dem 
5,238: LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Prob 
oe: Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc. sLab.. 3 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep, RAD 872: Smith, 
133,131: Thomas, Soc., ; Foster, Bey: 
Farm.-Lab., 1,092. 


4,687; 
50f 


1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
Bos ee B11; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 
TO. 

1936 tees). “Roosevelt, Dem., 295,021; Landon, 
Rep., 181.267; Lemke, Union., 9,962; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,593; Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. 
Tabor. 336. 


1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., San 554; Willkie, Ri 


279,576: Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, Proh. 
1,597; Browder, Com., 378. 
Connecticut 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Fairfield... . 90,767) 118,636 99,181] 103,693 
Hartford... 124'874| 105,262] 127,841 95,224 
Litchfield 18,628 26,848 19,212 24,019 
Middlesex... 14,609 16,119 13,551 14,315 
New Haven.| | 121/591] 120,769} 123,450] 108,883 
New London 29425 27,416 29,304 4,153 
Tolland..... 7,970) 9,012 7,721 8,21 
Windham... 15,433 13,692 14,886 12,032 

Totals. 423, 297 437,754| 435,146|. 390,527 


1948 ppinianae > eines Prog., 13,713; Phomas, 
Soc., 6,964; Teichert, Soc. Lab.,; 1/184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert. 
Soc. Labor, 1,220. Soldier vote included: no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.. 74,922; Harrison, 
Rep., 74 .586; Fisk. Proh., 4,236. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 82,395; Harrison, 
Rep., 17, 032; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, 
Proh.. 4,026. 


1896 (Pres, ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
56,740; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 110, 285: Levering, Proh., 1,806. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, Rep.. 
102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs; Soc., 1,029. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep., 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543, 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep., 

112,915; Chafin. Proh,, 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. 
re (Pres.). Wilson, Dem.. 74,561: Taft. Rep., 
68, ae Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc., 

10.0 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., 

Harding, 
Debs, 


Rep., 
5,179, 
Rep., 


1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120, 721; 
Soc., 


229,238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; 
10 13503 Christensen, F. Bay. ts 947. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 


10,184; ee Prog. 42,416; Johns, Soe. 
Se 
fot (Pres.), Hoover, Bae 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
2,040; Thomas, S 3.019; "Foster, Com., %30: 
Soc. ‘aa 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Eee 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc, 22,767. 

1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, De 382,129; Landon, 
Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 
Soc.. 5,683; Browder. Com., 1/193. ; 

1940 (Pres:). Roosevelt, Dem., 417,621; Willkie, 
Rep., 36 1,021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., te ‘Willkie, Union, 798. 


=. Witmington) 48,117) 47,451 49,588 37,783 
Miata... | 87H 8.501 7,90 "069 


“Totals Pig eke Yeas \e 67,813| 69,588] 68,166] 56,747 


uno 
IG ie 
Sharaseoe 


President Wallace, Prog., 1,050; Watson, ||Orange..... 11,97 

Gas; Thomas, Bec? 250; "elchert, Soe. HB. Een 

a te President)—Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, 1,83 

es ee Stidier yore sbeluded: no separate 24,900 
fapuiath ion. , 

PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 1 

Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10 1,689 

.-Ref., 4 549 

3,559) 

mith, Ref. 1665 

.), Hancock, Dem., 15, 181; Garfield, 251 


; 38; Weaver, Greenback. 1 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 
a 13,053; St. John, Proh., aie “Butler, ‘Greenback, 10. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Sigel a 581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18, oe Bidwell, Proh., 
1896 (Pres. Diy Bryan, Dem. and’ People’ 's (Populist), ee Se . 
3,495: Palmer Nat’l (Gold) Dem. -» 817; Me! cKinley, . Totals. 281,988' - 194,289| 339,377! 143,215 


Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 
_ 3900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386: McKinley, Rep., 1948. eae States’ Rights, 
89,755; Wallace, Prog., 11,620. 


‘ 22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 
C 1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Honkewatts Rep., i944. Psd sero Yateley vote included; no sepa- 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146 rate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071: Taft,~Rep.. : 
,114; Ch afin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 1872 Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib. 15,427; t 


1912” (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 22, eee Taft, Rep., ant, 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 81886 ; Debs, Bees 556. 1876 (Pies), Tilden, Dem., 22,923: yes: Rep 
23, The figures are those of turn 


1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24, 153; Hughes, Rep., 349. ing 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc Board. ‘Fhe State Supreme Court gave Tilden 
94 majority. 


oO 


bo 
SBRETS 


~I 
Oo I Noo 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; amine: Rep. 
52.858; Watkins, Proh:, 986; Debs, Soc., 988: 


Christensen, F,-Lab., 93. 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield. 
eD., 

wad Ais De ooltdae. Rep: ee ee Der POM | sane (Pres, ), Cleveland, Dem.,_ 31,760; Blaine, 

1928 {Eres Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem.,||_ Rep.. 28,031; He John, Proh.,’72. 


6,643 anes (bres), Ole = rolend, ems 39,656; Harrison, 
1932 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 57,07 Roosevelt, ep S TO. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 30, 143; Weaver, ~ 
Dem., 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Bosten Com., aes ple’ 5, 4194 4°83; Bi dw ell, Proj. 510. ae 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,70: Landon, es.), Bryan, Dem. an Rae e’s (Pop 

Re a 54,014; Lemke, Union., 442; ioe Soc.,|| 32,736; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Me- 


179: Browder, Com.. 62. Kinley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh., 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 74,599; Willkie, Rep., ae a res.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007: "McKinley, 
61,440; Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, Soc., 115. , 1,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 602. 
1804 Tires: ), Parker, Dem. : 24, 046; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Florida aa Swallow, Proh., Debs, Soc., 2,337 
eoeres Bryan, bean 31,104; ‘Taft, Rep.. 
1948 *t0,6 54; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs. Soc., 
Rea Be (Pies. geen Dems. 56 Ait: Taft. Rep., 
an ae ooseve rog. ebs, Soc., 4,806: 
eee) nee || Dewes, 1916 (Bres.), Wilson, Dein’ ss 984s siuseg, Rep.. 
1 ee 1980" (rhe) or Bein Bh se oe SSeS 
res OX, em A R arding, Rep., 
Meet ERI: 2.808 4,853; Watkins, Proh.. 5,134: Debs, Soe, 51 18s, 
Bay... 5,168 928 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,083: Coolidge, Re 
Bradiord. a 1,228 357 30,633; LaFollette, Prog., 8,625; Faris, Proh. 
Brevard....] 2/348] 2,816 5,498; Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
Broward... 7.096 91933 foe Exes, ) Hoover, Rep. 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
t ce 1/404 128} Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com., 3,704. 
520 559 1933 (Pras): Roosevelt, Dem., 206,307; Hoover, 
940 461 Rep., 69, 170; Thomas, Soc., 75. 
1,544 722 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,117; Landon, - 
362 247, Rep.. 78.248; Thomas. Soc.. 775. 
1,797 553 aor (Eres). Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep., | 
59,681] 41,302 ,158, 
1h 569 
8 lit Georgia 
28,567) 15,379 
nh A , 1948 
Plagler..... ——— 
Franklin, .,. 635 130 Counties | Tru., | Dewey, 
: 1,427 376 - Dem. Rep. 
ml ais Apple, Bagel 20 
Appling... . 2,268 289 
1,219 146 Atkinson, .. 938 66 
1,071 202 785 104 
1,871 689) 218 
699 - 34 1,132 559 
825 441 33 
Highlands. 2,257 1,471 1,554 155 
Hi isborough 18,854 13,529) 2,384 440 
Holmes. . 1,799 492 1,438 223 
Indian River 1,055) 1,134 1,772 107 
Jackson,. 3,1 648 7,011 3,043 
Jefferson... . 700, 153 536 
Lafayette... 975 52 463 
Lake... %'.. 3,474 3,579 975) 188 
‘ 1,883 2,276 1,147 135] 
3,607) 1,149 2,036, 276 
1,128 2. 357 0 


ee. 
Chattooga. . 
Cherokee... 


Madison. . 
Marion, . 

McDuftle. . . 
-MelIntosh. . 

Meriwether 
Miller. ... 

Mitchel... 
Monroe..... 
Monfg’m’y.. 
Morgan.... 
Murray..... 
Muscogee... 
Newton..... 
Qconee..... 
Oglethorpe. . 

Paulding.,.. 


Randolph... 


na 


“United States—Presidentia Election Seaiee 


| Counties 


Richmond. 


Totals...| 254,646 76,691| 268,187 56,506 
1948 reader meme States’ Rights, 


7||85,055; Wallace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 732 


1944 (President)—Ind., Dem., 3,373; Watson, 
Proh., 36. Scattering, 9. Soldier vote included: no 
separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE CF GEORGIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, 
Rep., 62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 04, 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep.. 
60,446, : 


‘11880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, 


Rep., 54,086; Weaver, Greenback, 969. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Blaine. 
Rep., 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- 
back, 145. 

1888 as Cleveland, Dem., 100,472; Harrison, 
Rep.. 40,453; Fisk. Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United 
Labor, 136. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 
Hep. 48,308: Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 
roh., : 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,809; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107: Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep, 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396, 

Se (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep. 
4,003; Swallow, Proh., ‘685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
oes (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 72,413; Taft, ‘Giese 
41/692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep.. 
5,191: Roosevelt, Prog., 21, 980: Debs. Soc., 1.026. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep.. 
Bas Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc.. 


1920 (Pres:), Cox. Dem., 107,162; Harding, Rep. 
43.720: Debs. Soc.. 465. 

1924 (Pres.),. Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge. Rep.. 
30,300; LaFollette. Prog., 12,691; Faris, Proh., 
231; Nations, Amer., 155. 


1928 (Pres.). Smith, Dem., 129, 602; Hoover, Rep.. 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 
Hoover total, 99,369: Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 
Com., 64. 

1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 
Rep., 19, 863: Upshaw, Proh.. 1,125; Thomas, 
Soc., 461; Foster, Com., 23. 

1936 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 255,364; Landon, 
Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Union., 
141; Thomas. Soc., 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,194; Willkie 
Rep., . 23, 934: Ind. Dem., 22,428: ‘total, 46,362. 
Babson, Proh., 983. 


EE 


_~ 


G0 Ea SA GS 


00) 


Boun 17/398 18 711 
Buttes <c...| 426/412] 4G) ABT eee 5,12 5,054 
Camas. 1,206: 197 
Canyon 4,940 4, 587 
Caribou. . 5,771|  -<5,7 5,435 
assla...... 2/079]. 4,903] _ 2/270 
Clark... !.. 11,7 9,407 11,66 
Clearwater... 8,22 9,504 8,946 
Custer. ... 2'38 1,789] 27175 
Imore..... 4,03. 3,639 4,268 
Franklin, ||; 31255] 5,954 31544 
Fremont,... 2,750 2,887 2,914 
Gem. . a 5,559) 7,098 5,338) 
eeoding 1 1,71 1,370 
idaho. 1 2,336 1,550) 
Jefferso: oe 8, 12,363 9,130 
ae KA 4 9,051 5,168 
eee ee 6. 8,288 6,735 
= etereyetiia- 2, 2,957 3,142 
oe 7,393 8,496) - 
pie: 3,021 2,910 
i col eee 5,299 3,298 
adison... 2,778 1,522 
Minidoka, . 39 23,362 
Nez Perce... 15,6 11,342 
Oneida. . 1,673 
Owyhee... : 10,070 
Payette... . 25,453 
OWeL... 2. 21,489 
Shoshone: ; 4/003 
eton...... 4'899 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 4,972; Thomas,}|Marion..... 
6Soc., 332; Prohibitionist, 628. e 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, 
oc., 282, Soldier vote included; no separate 


s 
tabulation. pasp yOTE OF IDAHO 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
ide Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh.., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
ead McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


ts 
DO et bt C1 OT OO Oo 


<< S 


Tog 
2 


fetes 
CM eses too 
sacaecaes 


age 


iS 
ke 


SuMwAwe 
or 

09: 

S228 


:989 
1900 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., g.028 
27,198; arcoley. Proh., 857. 680 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 34'171 
417,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Cs, 2) 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 3/912 
2,621; afin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400 5.633 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 2’305 
ean Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Dens, 3.248 
11,960. if 
1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 70,054; Hughes, Rep.. eat 
5,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. "BT 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 23'980 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38;||Saline....,. ‘08 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 82'871 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, f "301 
Prog., 54,160; Davis,’ Dem.,’ 24,356. Scott... 185 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; Smith, Dem..||s ee "301 
63,074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. bark... tee 3/050 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover. 33.557 
Rep,, 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 11948 
526; Foster, Com., ‘ 12'531 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Landon "11 
Rep., 66,256; Lemke, Union., 7,684. 20794 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,842; Willkie, 3.496 
Rep., 106,553; Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 7/085 
. ° 42. 
Illinois pte B683 
1948 1944 — side... 12162 
Y > ny pV aE i 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey, | Roos.,.] Dewey, a artic Pees 
Dem. | Rep.'| Dem. | Rep: 30,837 
Adams.....| 14,960] 14,329] 13,733 : i 5.28 
Acc laa Bae Bl) B27) 94,7921) Totals. . .|1,994,715|1,961,103|2,079,479|1,939,314 
Boone,..... 1,941 1948 (President)—Watson, Proh., 11,959; Thomas, 
Brown...... 1,805) Soc., 11,522; Teichert, Soc.’ Lab., 3,118; Write-Ins, 
as eee elatsi piaee 1,629. 
alhoun,... 5 1944 (President)—Teichert, fs Ms 
Carroll,.... 2,809 { » Ev B00. Be 


9,677; 
Watson, Proh., 7,411; Thomas, Soc., (write-in), 180. 


Fest 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 
1872 Sed bagi Dem and Lib., 189,938; 


Rep. 
Dies). alien Dem., 258,601: Hayes, Rep., 
rt, Greenback, 17, Bo. a id. 
Rep 318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; 


"Re Ra Yog Tieveland. Dem., a mo pee 
“7 John, Proh. H rT, 
reenback, 6. 76. eat 


1888 Presi vetand, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, 
Sh 495; Fisk, Proh. ‘703 Streeter, 
exh 34; Crowder,” United Labor, 


Cleveland, Dem., spel a 8 Harrison, 


a ys ; Bidwell, 


pene itg Weaver, —e S, 22 


3,061: McKinley, 
OT 986; Woolley, Proh., ei "626; Dens, S0C., 


87. 
1904 (Pres , Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
a ,606; Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 10; Taft, Rep., 
; n, Proh. 73 364: bs, Soc. igs 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048: Taft, Rep., 


Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc. 


- 1,762, 549: "Hanly, Proh., 26, 047;" Benson, Soc., 
o (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 
480; Watkins, Proh., 11, 216; Debs, Soc., 
That: Christensen, Farm- 
0. 


Proh. ntkace, Comm. 
1928 aay Hoover, Rep. fi 68,1: aati Smith, Dem., 
1,315,817 Thomas, So Re , Soc. 
Lab, 1,812; Foster, Com., eat 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. 
Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, 
Com., 15 582° Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 


Soc, Lab., 3,638 

1936. (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 
Rep., 1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439; Thomas, 
Soc., ie: Colvin, Proh.. 3.439: Aiken, Soc. 


Lab,. 1,921 

1940 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 
Rep., 2,047,240; Thomas, Soc.,. 10,914; Babson. 
Proh., 9,190. 


Indiana 
ones en 
1944 
Counties Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams..... 4,832 3,804 5,648 
<2 eas 37,494 30,44, fe ers 
Barthol’me 7,804: 7,139 ,689 
Renton....- 3,224 2,065 3,621 
Blackford... 2,8 3. 3,079 
Boone. 6, 5,292: 6,823 
Brown, 1,09 1,3: 1,174 
Carroll, 4,597 3,578; 4,872 
9,1 8,615 9,788 
7,00: 9 7241 
5,654: &, 6,688 
ity 6, 8,087 
2,427, 2, 2,488 
7,030 5, 7,458 
5,353) 5, 1s 5,487 
5,1 3, 5,479 
- 6,9 Le 7,479 
t5, Ve 18, 17,340 
4,295), 4,855 
18,999] 12,994] . 20,659 
5,3) 299: 
8,36 10,541 8,410 
5,186 4,022 5,557 
3,56 2.5; 3,796 
4,93 3,201 5,190 
Gibson. .... ve 7,43 462 7,895 
Grant. ... 0: 12, 13,13: 11,031 14,527 
Greene....- ic 7,453 744 8,213 
Hamilton... 4) 7,521 4,401 8,297 
Hancock.... 4, 4,721 4,652 5,139 
Harrison... . 4, 4,104 4,285, 4,397 
Hendricks... 4, 6,32' 4,297 6,673: 
Henry...... 8, 10,487 8,297] 10,582 
Howard.... 12, 10,87: 11,224 11,515 
Huntington. 7, 8,17: 6,128 8,663 
Jackson. is 6, 5,98: 6,314 
Jasper 2; 4,3. 2,108 6,321 
Jay. 5, 5,6 6,166 6,207 
Jefferson. . 4, 5,1 4,376, 5,748 
Jennings.. 3, 3,4 2,537 3,643 
Johnson.... 6 6,151 5,426) 6,194. 
BMOK I «<0 11, 9,2 10,2971 | 10,023!' 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


Dp. 
9,327) 4,865 
etre 1,539 
51,41 75,066: 
ast 13,896 
8,643 5 
18,917) _ 24,488 
103,603} 106,382 
* 7,873 5,254 
2,230 2,515 
7,08: 6,379 
77300| 81820 
5,677 4,156 
3,312 1,583 
6,503 4,174 
’ 1,031 1,043 
3, 4,574 3,130 
2, 3,002’ 2,602 
oar: 4,326 3,241 
4, 3,761 3,996 
3, 3,696 3,513 
5, 8,907 5,528 
ay 3,879 4,483, 
ere ee 
4, 7,122 4,590) 
4, 5,31 3,835. 
3, 5,362 3,891 
49 1 39,593] 47,149 
3, 2,429 2,621 
6, 6,068 6,798) 
4, 4,496 3,647 
3, 3,518 2,791 
1, 4,341 1,837 
6, 4,824 6,420 
2, 1,839 2,191 
10, 17,034| 10,229 
rd Taso] Lib4 
32, 27,584 34,4 
5, 4,68 4,912 
265, 19,049) 24,649 
Von] Sak] ase 
4 4,60 4,049 
4 3,660 3,940. 
10, 15,445] 12,432 
4 4,288 4,475 
3 4,911 3,570: 
4 4,715 4,079 


y 821,079] 781,403| 875,891 


1948 (President)—Watson, Proh., 14,711; we 
ita 9,649; Thomas, Soc,, 2, 179; Teichert, 


b. 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thom- 
as, Soc., 2,223. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,137; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., ; a 
gi) (Pres), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., 


3,526 
1880" "(Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 
Dem., 225, 552; Weaver, Greenback, 12, 986. 
18984 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., Blaine, 
Rep,, 238,463; St. Johu, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 
Greenback, 8,293. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261, 013; Harrison, 
‘anc 263 3,361; Fisk, Proh., 91881; U. -Lab., 2,694. 
@res.), Gleveland, Dem., '262,740; Harrison, 
100) on 58 5,615; People’s, 22, 208; Proh. 13,050. 
1896 (Pres, se Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist), 
(Gold) eS) Carey 


274,345; ‘Roosevelt, 
Proh., 23,496; Debs. 


338,262; fee Rep.. 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18, 045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890: Taft, Rep., 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc.. 


ts 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 

re 1,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 
6,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 

19967 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511, 364: Harding, Rep., 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 
24,303; ‘Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703, wer P aavin, Dem., 
urea LaFollette, Prog., 71, 00; Faris, Proh. 

416; Foster, Workers, 987. 

1938 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 


1904 ae Parker, Dem., 
Rep.. 368,289; Swallow, 
Soc., 11,762. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 


Rep., 677, 184; Thomas, Soc., 21, 388:" Upshaw, 
Proh., 10,399: Foster, Com., 2, 187; * Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. 


(Pres 
5 a0 866; B Soc. Kgs 706. 


included 3; no 


172 «® “PASH YOR OF TOMA 71.178 
2 res, y, m. 179; 
3 Gran ant, Rep., 31,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 
ee ee: ‘Tilden, Dem, i Hayes, Rep., 

p 5 326; Cooper, back, 

Batler...... _ rt $:452|| 1960 “(pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, 
Rep., 183,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow. 
Proh., 592. 

(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 
page at 088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 

Cleveiand, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 
Bld 808; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, Ui- 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367: Harrison, 
pen: 219, Ne =: Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 

1896 (Pres, Bryan, Dem. and rete (Populist 
223,741; palmer Natl (Gold) Dem., 4, 3: 
M Sep =. 293; ag Proh., 3,544. 

1900 Coren S 209,265; Mi y, 

Rep.,. 307,808; “Woutley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soe. 


33 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. yh se Roosevelt, 
: Rep, 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 5S Debs, Soc., 


1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200, an; Taft, Rep., 
| 295,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; ‘Deb S, Soc., 8, 8,287, 
ae Wilson, De ie ce Rep 


805; 
pie 
(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 2) 27,921: Sees) Re 
634,674; Watkins, Fae ‘an Debs, Soc., 16, 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. ee ee papain 
Prog., 272,243; Davis 62,600; Foster. 
Workers, 4,037. 
tg (Eres,) Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 

I Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab.” 

3088; E Mosts: Com. 328; Reynolds Soc. Labor, 


es.), Roosevelt; Dem., 598,019; Hoover, : 
“114,433: Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, : 
2,111; ‘Coxey, Farm, Lab.,'1,094; Foster. 


6 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, | 
Rep., 487,977: Lemke, Union, - 29, 687; Thomas, : 
Soc., 1.373; Colvin, Proh.. 1,182; Browder, Com., 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252, 
| 1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., wie 800; Willkie, 

Rep.» 632,370; Babson, Proh.; 284; Browder, 
Com., 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., eck 
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698 5,598) 
tal] bose c 
: , ounties Dewey, 
179) 3.751 ete 
‘373 3,258 
084, 1,572 Alfon......; 4,704 
6,003 4,801 Anderson 2,787 
3,697 3,138 Atchison 4,141 
erie 1,77: 1,68! Barber. .i... 2, 
Set eae 5,638 3,297 Barton..... 6, 
2,594) 3,726 Bourbon 4, 
5,0 2,970 Brown..... ra: 
2,39 3,527 een wide ves 6, 
33,742] 46 i) Chase. . o's. 1, 
12,384) 11 7 Chastain. ay 
3,88! 4,23. Cherokee. 4, 
2,4 f 1, 
fone sore 3,50. 
SoSSDu 16,8 3, 
Aare 3 4,01, 
Boia 2,94 
caked 1,07 
eidinia’s 8, 
8,229) 
1,546 
wr 5,9 
Doniphan... 2,78: 


Pawnee..... 2,057 
Phillips... .. 3,053 
4,074 
Pratt....5.. 2,658 
Rawlins 1,569 
Reno.....-- 11,004 
Republic. 3,802 
RICE cu gts 
Riley... <.... 
Rooks 
Rush. 
Russell 
Saline.. 
Scott.... 903 
Sedgwick 38,396 
Seward. . ,590 
Shawnee 21,396 
Sheridan, 1,342 
Sherman. 1,608 
Smith...2.. 3,282 
Stafford 2,493 
Stanton 398 
Stevens 760 
Sumner 6,343 
Thomas. 1,631 
TTeCO’. J). < 1,459 
Wabaunsee. | 2,839 
Wallace. 720 
Washington. 5,040 
Wichita... 604 
Wilson..... 4,248 
Woodson 2,308 
Wyandotie.. 26,817 
Totals... 423,039| 287,458 442,096 


1948 Bia i le saber iy Proh., 6,468;° Wallace, 
Prog. 603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 

1944 “(President)—Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,613. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation, 

PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 

Rep., 67, 048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 

1876 (Pres. Ms "Tilden, Dem., 37, 902; Hayes, Rep.. 

78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7770. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., ‘59,801; Garfield, Rep.. 

121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

1884 (Pres. 2 poe Dem., 90, 132; Blaine, Rep., 

154,406; John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 

_ back, 16, Si. 


1888 (Pres.), Oleve 
Rep.. 18 182, 94; Fisk, oh. Dein J de ee er United 
“rs 157,241; Weaver, 
163, atte Pehiwal ~Proh hak "The, 


ae MP a Poca le fa ona list), 
ve eople’ 
Dem Gold) i 
H eve Proh., 2, 318. 
162, its icKinle y, Rep. 
"3,605: Debs, Soc 


86, 1 
“4,306; Deb 


Mek Biginiey~ 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
185, 955: ‘Woolley, Proh., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 
212,955; Swallow, Proh., 


ae Debs, Soc., 
1916 Pay: aa Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 


ye ee 3 Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., 
1920 (Pree ), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep.. 
369,268 bs, Soc., 15,511. 


1924 sere Coolidge, Rep., Aa 671; Davis, Dem.. 
> LaFollette, Prog., 


» Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 1 oe 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Peas Landon, 
Sl SO Eee 397-721, Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke. 

10) 

1940 (eres, i “Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie, 
Rep., 489,169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
Soc.,. 2,347 

Kentucky 


Breathitt. 

Brechinr’ ge. 
Bullitt...... 
Butler’... 3h. 
Caldwell.... 
Calloway... 
Campbell... « 


Crittenden. . 
Cumberland, 


ee ke a 
“eo 3.” > ie i r 

1996 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, pees 541,9445, ; 
Ben, gas: ‘Thomas, Boc., 627; Soc, Lab., an 


Babson, Broli,, 1483; Thomas, 


Q 
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SPR HNOWRHRONNANWOE 


Prcomootomnogn 
Soegresana 
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> 
2 O0—3 00 Go. 


Monroe.... 
Montgom’y., 2,731 
Morgan.... yee 


ino ootono 


WOROPOHMANRAWO 
SBASrow Seman 


“Ic 


teeters 


oR eS 
NWI IH BO 


COW 
ix} 


Morehouse... - 
Natchitoches 


Totals... 1,039 

1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights., ae 
10,411; Wallace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284: R S +4 tf 
Watson, Proh:, 1,245; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. . _ 10) 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 2,023; ‘Thomas, : hs 265 
Soc., 535; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 336.’ Soldier vote ||xc 2 a 195 
included; no separate tabulation. * M 7 cae 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., 
97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944, 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 
Rep., 106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, 
Rep., 118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 

ep., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225, 
1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, 
Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), cele 
217,890; Palmer, .Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,114; 
reas ey, Rep, Faia wake Ci yaa aN sonst ees 
1900 res.), Bryan em., 899; cKinley, 1948 (Pre — : 
Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc.; ||Prog., Siegetdent) Dewey, Hens 2,001, /Webace, 


7710. 1944 (President)—Independent vote, 69. Soldier 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, i 5 whee ° 
Reps 208,277; Swallow. Proh., 6.609: Debs Soc” vote included; no separate tabulation, 


602. PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA : 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep., s.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 


1876 (Pre 
1 


235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887: Debs, Soc., 4,060. 5,135, The figures are those of the Returning 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102,766 said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., ||1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067: Garfield, 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. Rep., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 

1920 (Prés.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., ||1884 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 62,540: Blaine, 
452,480; A oleae aE. oe. Prt a cenit ad isestee ce cic mend S 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ; Davis, Dem., res.), eveland, Dem., 85,032; 4 
374,855; LaFollette,'Prog., 38,465; Johns, Soc.- || Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127, Roe 
Lab., 1,499; Nations, Amer.. 1,299; Wallace. ||1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison 
So Upresh. Hoover, Rep., $58,064; Smith, D 1896 (Bree) 8 De 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ,064; Smith, Dem., res.), Bryan, m. and People’s (Popul 
381,070; Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 77,175; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem. eh pe 
Com., 293. Kinley, Rep., 22,037. 


1038 bres, Hoover, Rep., 


Dem., 53,671; 


McKinley, 

}; Parker, Dem,, 47,708; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc., 996. " ‘ 
1908 (eres), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep.. 


8,958 AG 
1912 (Pres. Wilson, Dem. 
,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,323; Soe., 5,249. 
1916 oe Wilson, oh 79, ec Se aabee, Rep., 
Roosevelt, Prog., 6.349: Benson, Soc., 292. 
1920 eee ), oe Dem:, 87,519; Harding, Rep., 


38,538. 
1924 (Pres.), Da Dem., 33; 218; Coolidge, Rep., 
24,670; LAPolette, Prog., 4,063. . oy 
1928’ (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 


1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 


Rep., 863. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon. | 
Rep. re 36,791. 
1940 le SECETe Dem,., 319,751; Willkie, 
Maine 
1948 1944 
Counties | Tru., | Dewey,| Roos.,) Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Bukiroooos? n. 17,405 11,443 19,078 10,927 
Aroostook.. 7,183 9,459 8,01 11,678 
Cumberland. 18,913 30,284 26,857 349 
‘ nif 3,741 2,64 4,127 
8 6,863 3,241 ,143 
11,163 13,923 14,070 14,335 
1,924 5,374 758) 5,59! 
1,095 4,743 102 ,919 
5,183 7,444 VOUT 8,053 
10,705 16,367 13,292 16,934 
2,181 3,227 2,957 ,53) 
2,556 3,745 4,003 3,883 
4,034 ,301 5,331 7,167 
1,469 4,371 1,807 4,291 
3,538 5,130 5,709 5,380 
20; 554 17,819 21,386 18,122 
Totals. 111,916| 150,234| 140,631} 155,434 


1948 (President)— Wallace, Prog., 1,884; Thomas, 

Soc., 547; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 206. 

{944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 335. 

Soldier vote included; no separate tabulation, 

PAST VOTE OF MAINE 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., Ba, rau Blaine, 
Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,1 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 50, 4313 Harrison, 
Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh., 

1892 “(bres.), Cleveland, Dem., “48, ot Harrison, 
Rep., 6 2,818; Weaver, People’s, 2,0: 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and A eeeble! . (Populist), 
34,587; Palmer, ‘Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ede Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh., 589. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823: Moninley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2, 585; Debs, Soc., 878. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,648; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
64,438; Swallow, Proh a 1,510; Debs. Soc., 2,103. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep., 
66,987; Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ; 
26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48, ‘495; Debs. Soc., 2,541 

1916 (Pres.) Wilson. Dem., ‘64, 127; gas Rep., 
69,506; Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,177. 

1920 (eres? Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding, Rep.. 
136,255: Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138, 440; Davis, Dem., 
2 el puaFolette, Prog., 11, 1382: Johns, Soc. 


179,923, Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc., 


1932 (Pres.), . Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover., 
ae 166,631; Thomas, Soc:, 2,439; Reynolds, 
Lab., £035; Foster, Com, OF 162. 
1938" Pres. ), Landon, *Rep., 168,823; Roosevelt, 
Dem., 6,333; Lemke, Union., 7,581; Thomas, 
» Soc., "naa. Colvin, a 334; Browder, Com., 
257; Aiken, Soc. Lal 
heal pe ie Roosevelt, Dem., eer iceted Willkie, 


, 165,951; Browder, Com., 
Maryland 
1948 1944 
. Counties fil Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. em., ep. 
any... - 14,398 14,375| 15,345 15,589 
ak guack q 8,713 10,973} 10,269; 10,860 
Baltim’e Co.| 31,88: 41,84 26,275| 34,047 
Balto. City..| 134,615] 110,879] 163,493] 112,817 
Calvert..... 1,851 1,919 1,549} 2,18: 
Caroline.... 2,430 2,746 2,060 3,073 
Carroll... 4286) Sogo; 4'663] «8.080 
Cecil... : 5 B75 oBS 


Charies..... 1,878 27031 «1.8 


igen Taft, Rep..; 


Counties 
, em, ep em, Rep. 

Dorchester. . 4,507 3,751 4,764 4,24 
Frederick... 7,142 9,934 1528 11,36 
Garrett., ,909 536 1,961 16 
Harford. . 5,494 6,168 4,839 6,751 
Howard. . 2,725 3,113 3,140 3,34: 
FORE An shies yd 14 2,454 2,351 
Montgom'y 14,336 23,174 15,324 +400 
Pr. George's 14,874 14,718 14,006 13,750 

u’n Anne’s 66 2,038 3,02’ 2,119 
St. Mary’s. 2,293 2,247 1,891 2,673 
Somerset 3,112 3,129 3,125 3,790 

albot..... 2,344 085 2,768 3,712 
Washingt’n 10,588 11,887 11,365 12,227 
Wicomico... 415 062 5,674 " 
Worcester... 2,281 2,673 2,613 3,018 

Totals. 286,521| 294,814} 315,490| 292,949 


Seay (President) Wallace, Prog., 9, set Thomas, 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2/476. 

ors4d ‘(President)—Soldier vote included in totals: 

Roosevelt, Dem., 21.317, Dewey, Rep., 13,231. 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687; 
Grant, Rep. -, 66,760. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep.. 


1880" (Pres.),_ Hancock, Dem., 93, ot Garfield, 
Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 

1884 (Pres.), "Cleveland, Dem., 96 932; Blaine, 
Rep., 85, 699; oe John, Proh., 2,794;' Butler, 
Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Gieveland, Dem., 106,168; Harrison, 
Rep., 99,986; Fisk, Proh., ‘ 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Clevel land, Dem., 113,866: Harrison, 
Rep., 92 a6: Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 


Proh 
et Fes. ot esa Dem. and People’s (Pope 
Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 
Metinley: Rep., "136,978: Levering, Proh., 058, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 122,237: McKinley, 
ae 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 1 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 


2,2: 
1908 “Gres. ), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 


ie eae Wilson, Dem., 
956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138, 359; Hughes., Rep.. 
117.347: Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 
ee (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180, 626; Harding, Rep., 
olan Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., 


1998 By Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem.,, 

rane yea, LaFollette, Prog., 47, 1573 Johns, Soc.~ 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem,, 
“fe 626; Thomas, ‘Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc.- 


b., 906; Foster, Com., 
1938 (P res.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 
‘tsi Reynolds, 


3 


Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soc., 10 

Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., i 
1936 (Pres-), Meokerol, Dem., 389,612: Landon, 
Flees in 435; Thomas, Soc., 1,628; Aiken, Soc.- 
384,546; Willkie, 


1,305; Browder, Com., 
1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 

Rep., 269,534; Thomas, Soe. 4,093; Browder, 
Com., 1,274; Aiken, Labor, 6 


Massachusetts 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey,-; Roos., ; Dewey, 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Barnstable. . 4,616 14,633 4,938 11,543 
Berkshire... 30,668 27,482 31,212 24,830 
Bristol..... 106,741 63,216] 90,529) 60,880 
Dukes...... 720 pa 8 1,372 
Essex . : 132,016] 108,894) 118,228) 111,958 
Franklin. . 9,231 14,919 9,4 13,25) 
Hampden. . 94,609 70,256} 91,819} 63,293 
Hampshire. . 18,012 17,331 17,676] 314,907 
Middlesex.,.| 248,240) 228,262} 210,253) 236,102 
Nantucket. . 409 1,0 5 779 
Norfolk..... 72,327| 100,280} 69,606} 97,490 
Plymouth, 34,765 8,925) 32,29 47,245 
Suffolk.....| 265,611) 105,671) 234,475) 139,285 
Worcester... 133,823] 106,757) 123,440] 98,414 

Totals. ...{1,151,788] 909,37011,035,296| 921,350 


1948 resident)—Wallace Prog., 38,157; Teich- 
, 5,535; Watson, Proh., 1,663; Scatter- 


8,201 
1944 (erenident)-—“Tatchert, Soc. Labor., 2,780; 
13; Aes ers, 266; Blanks, 49,328. 


Massachusetts (Caniintetty,. 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
sae as (Pres. oe Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. 
1876 ae oe igen, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep.. 
‘ cock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, 
1 ee $5.05. Ww Weaver, Greenback, 4 548. sine. 
. , Proh., 10,026; Butler, 


; Harrison. 


gp gogeltors 


meno! 
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8,701. 
176, Hee: Harrison, 
Sy le’s, 3,348; Bidwell, 


1 pt 6 
ox 
Ais 
or 


& 
B 


Tes. Dem. and People's ( (Populist ; 553 1,054 : 541 

9,963 

eee el “Pa Imer, ” Nat’ Gold 11, ers 
er: Pine : : 2,027| - 94 2,1 

1990 Ul (Pres aS bivan ae He 157 ,016: McKinle rhe Oakland.... 62,516 ee 

Rep,, 239,147; Wrooliey. 1 Proki.; 6, 208; Debs, Soc.,||Oceana..... 1,714 2 oan Peg 

.). Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt. th 2'561| 2,611 

Reo a5 bi Swallow, Proh., 4, 286; Debs. Soe. + ||Osceola,.... igs 


1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 55.5 543; ; ..|| Otsego... 2. 
hw ‘Core oat Tate es 173, 5 408: f ‘|| Presque Isle. 
Tes. son, es e. 
10725, 018: ‘Roosevelt, Prog., 142/228: Deb 


Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes. Rep..||Sanilac..... 

1919, (Pre Henly, Proh:, 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058. 

1920 @ rés.),-Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., 

681,153; Debs, Soc., 32/267. 

1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 7103, ie Ct Mae Dem., 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog. rot "Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. Ces 66 

1928 (Pres. 5 Smith, Dem., 792, 158; Hoover. Rep., 

775,566; Thomas, BACs ye 262: \ Foster, Com., 
2, 464: Reynolds, Soc, La 4074 
ver, $$] —____|_____ 

top Beret), Sar eon me 800, BOB: arene’ Totals. . ./1,003,448|1,038,595/1,106,899| 1,084,423 


con 4,821; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw, || jag (president)—Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson, 


42. Proh., 13, 052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063; Teichert, Soc. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, ||t.ah 1,263: Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 872; Scattering, 1. 
613; Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, || “1544” (President)—Watson, Proh., 6,503: Thomas. 


en 8. ee Browder, Ise 2,930; Aiken, Soc. || goo. 4,598; Smith, America First, 1,530:’ Teichert, 
‘OlV 


1,032. Soc. Labor, 1,264. Soldier vote a no 
es.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522; Willkie, bulat 
104d Pres, ; ‘Thomas, Soc., '4,081; "Browder, || S°Patate pus Vo" 


VOTE OF MICHIGA 
cons 3 pane: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson,|/ig72 (pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 77,020; 
roh., 


Grant, Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,893: 
Michigan Black’ Proii., 1-271, 


1876 (Eres), Tilden, Dem., 141,095: Hayes, Rep., 
1948 1944 166 534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060: Smith, Proh. 


767, 
Dewey, 1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 131,301: Garfield, 
Rep. R a 185,190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; 

roh 


94 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Be 


Rep., 192,669: St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, 
Greenback, 42,243, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 

Rep., 236,387; Fisk, Proh., 20, 945; Streeter, 
United Labor, 4,555. 

1892 SHR de Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison, 

eae 222 ee Weaver, People’s, 19, 931; Bidwell, 
TO. 

1896 ere ena Dem. and eee (Populist), 
237,268: Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6, 
McKinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., - 6,846. 

bad 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 21 11,685; McKinley, 

Cass 8,201 615 3,417 566]! Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh.. 1i, 859; Debs, 

Charlevolx. . 039] Soc., 2,826. 


Cheboygan.. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt. 
@} Wa... Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh,, 13,441; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres,), Bryan, Dents 175,771; Taft, Rep 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 6,974; Debs, Soc., 11, 586, 

1912 (Pres, ), Wilson, Sean 150 ytOLs Taft, Rep., 
a Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584: Debs, Soc., 


3 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, ate 285,151; Hughes, Rep., 
339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 

ee (P res,), Cox ek 233, au Harding, Rep., 
162,865; , Proh,, 9,646; Debs, Soc., 
28, $47; “Christensen, Farm. -Lab., 10,372. 

1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; Davis, Dem., 
152,238; LaFollette, Prog., re 014; Faris, Proh., 
6,085; Johns, Soe. -Lab., 5,330 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 965 '396; Smith, Dem., 
396,762; Thomas, Soc., 3,516; on ee Com., 
2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc! Lab., 

1932 (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., Ba, 700; Hoover, 
Rep., 739, 894; Thomas, Soc., 93: 205; Foster, 
Com., 9,318; ‘Upshaw, Proh., 2,893: Reynolds, 
Soc, Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016, 7194; Landon, 
Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union., 75,795; Thomas, 
Soc., 8,208; Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 600: Colvin, Proh., 579, 

( 5 1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,032,991; Willkie, 

errs 4 ; nae Rep, petee jThomas, See,, eg Browser, 
eelanau,... ‘om.., abson, Pro en, So 

Lenawee.... 14/369 6,750 16,382 Lab., 795. 5 


to 


Counties Tru., Roos., 


Dewey, 
Dem. 


Rep. 


ae States—Presidential Election Returns 
Coe ied His76 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; “Rep. 
innesota 72,955; ree Green’ fe? a Oot gnu Bra 


ec ‘ 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, — 
HERS Ee daa: Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow. —— 


86, 

1884 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 170,065; Blaine, 
Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 
Greenback, 3,583. 

1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 


Sie |S 
og 
geen 


3 
3,126 ened ‘Rep., 142,492; Fisk, Proh,, 15,311; Streeter, U.- 
2,29) 2088 Lab... 1,097. 
1/321 1, 892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; one 
7,520 9,429) -, 122,823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 
068 7,018 182. : 
a 2: Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
RE rae 2833 Bee yrinioy Rem 19n GUS  Leverines 
me Odes... 04. 3/179 3.135 ., 4,339; Palmer, Gold Dem., 3,222, 
; 2°569 2.967 (Pres.)} Bryan, Dem., 112,901; M A 
: 2/704 3020|| 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 
ss. Glearwater.. 93 i : oes 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 


De 
Int 
fa het 

- 
ope 
es ed ND 


Rep., 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., 
.843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14,527. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 106,426; Taft, Rep., 
64,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 


& 
> 
oo 
te) 
Don 


F - 
SUP OTN 69 
PNW 
Boones 3 
1OINTOO CO 
aoe 
Elta 
rs 


gus 


EE 
22RD WP o9 
on 
on 
Who 
5 
ise 
No 


le 
8 


27,505. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; rue i eps 
> Proh,,; 


Rep., 350,461; Lemke, Union., 74,296; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc., 


961. 
56|| 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644,196; Willkie, 
3 Rep., 596,274; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, 
Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553. 


261 5. 
414 5 5 
rane 2384 ey 179,544; Roosevelt, Prog. 290; Ha 
7,313 6,704 7'320|| 7.793; Benson, Soc., 2 Raye 
1.789 1,898 | (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
121,169: 6,784 8 Chg ore Watkins, Proh., 11,489; bS., SOC, 
: 0} 0365 106. 
Brat Pare 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; La¥Follette, 
1918 3205 Prog., 339,192; Davis. Dem., 55,913; Foster, 
916 4/334 4,227}| Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,859. 
4.54 2/238) 2'799 || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., 
2,30 1,531 1,913 396,451; Thomas, Soc.,-6,774; Foster, Com., 
a 7,204 3,666. 3'784|| 4,853; Industrial, 1,921. 
P 2,970 1,03. 983 |} 1932 ¢Pres.); Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
4,968: 1,718 1,607 Rep., 363,959: Thomas, Soc., 25.476: Foster, 
3,690 2,330 3,204 Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 
BAKO 5 +B 924. 792, Ind., 770. 
L’ke o’ W'ds. +302 58 42 }| 1936 Sete), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
58 
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Le Sueur... 
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Wroo 
e900 
part 
to 
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Ora 

BRESS 
WINMAOMNA< 
RSSsSI8E 


PDWO NERD 


BBS 
Reetotebcetes 


Mississippi 


BES 
Srwobo wo R bo 


Counties 


Dr WOO 09S OOOH CD 


663 2, States 
ae 3, Rights 
7155) 6, 3.032 
,546 5,823) 12,351|\atcorn. |] | 
3,402 3, 
4,978 4, 
2,804 2, 
9,279 8, 
Basico 3,251 ya ee te 
te 7a) 8 0er | Sarl 
’ ’ Chickasaw. . 
4,182 2, 
5,927. 3.747 5.160 Choctaw.... ce 
steht 5,832 4,470 38 
2,134 1,649] 2,684 || Geos ot: He 
» 3,674 3. 7 ae esene 40 
62,553 39 
4278 edhe 22 
2/818 Be 
peice evens c k 35 
svecce 2313 Rasen 8 
4,082 100} 3,310) 2,519]! Grenada... Y 14 
5,157 166] 80 
2,151 ,008 265 
3,730 29%: 215 
2'556|  2,272| 1,868 2,653 || trolmes.__.. 30 
e081 e680 61014 reys. in 
D WO Issaquena.. . 4 
9 2/581 3,146 
ett ei 3,545 || eawamba. .. 94 
8,281 6,880 16 
Wright... .. 5,523: 
Yellow Med. 4,164: 57 
 motats...| 692,966| 483,617| 589,864| 527,416||Jongns: ** 26 

1948 (Prestdent)—Wallace, Prog., 27,866; Thomas, ||}ainnr "|| te 

ee ar Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. Lauderdale... t 13 5,653 ar 
A : AWTeDCE, .. 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, ||Leake...... 8 
Ind. Gov’t, 3,176. Soldier vote included; no sepa-|;Lee........ 1 3,279 52 
rate tabulation. ae Yatiore Secs a3 

neoin,. ry 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA Lowndes... AT 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant ||Madison.... 28 


Rep., 55,708. Marion... 17 


P 

1872 (Pres.), 
Grant, ep. ; Xe 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


52,605, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750 
; Weaver, Greenback, 5, 
Cleveland, Dem., 


+ 43,509. 

Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 
120; Fisk, Proh., 258 
Cleveland, Dem. 


1940 (Pres.), 


rps 


aw 


pen 
j~3 
ns 


Pe hh 


ru., 
em. 


sia 


51,706 


ebs, Si 


patel 
SIRS 
Lad 


Be 


Ne ee 
Sane 


oR NON WS 


BP aeK 


1948 (President)—Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wallace, 


TOg., 225. 
1944 (President)—Regular Democrats, 9,964; In- 
dependent Republican, 7,859. Soldier vote included; 
no separate tabulation. 

AST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 
Greeley, 


nd Lib., 


7; Taft, Rep. 
‘oc., 2,60 
. Hughes, Rep., 
69,277; Harding, Rep., 


100,475; 


46; LaFollette, Prog., 3,494. 
Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
R 5,180; Thomas, Scc., 686. 

), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowland 


1,675; total, 4,435; Thomas, Soc., 329 
Roosevelt, Dem., 
Ind. Rep., 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, 


Missouri 


168,252; Willkie, 
7,364. Thomas, 
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goeteol poms nogn 
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; Garfield, 
497 
76,510; 


85,467; Harrison, 


, 40,288; Harrison, 
; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 


oh., 995, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
Kinley, Rep,., 5,123; Levering, Proh 
Bryan,, 


Ome 
one 


Rn oubd b OF Co orto bo 


sages 
“Iho Ob 


PPR Oo 
3g 


1,071; M 
-» 485, 
; McKinley, 
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s faction, 
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NOweNo 
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SIR hort k te 
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Bowse we 
SERIE ORO 


2S Wide a 
* 
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DOWIE OO eNeae 


SINHON PIRSA 
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MONDO Oo 


NINIMI OOM HH OOOOH | 


Sansa 


7,132 


Se ee ee 


Pa te ese Paes siertoale i AeA 


amare - 


Roos., 
m, 


Dewey, 
ep. 


fy) HR PR 
right...) 2'50. 31542 pac 4.413 


220/654| 120/656] 204,687) 134,411 
917,315| 655,039| 807,357] 761,175 
1948 (@resident)—Wallace, Prog., 3,998; Thomas,. 
Soe. Write-Ins, 54. 


1944 (President)— Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; “Soc. Labor, 22i, Soldier 
vote dneliiied; no tvgousate er eS 

AST VOTE OF MISSO 
1872 (Pres})"" eee ey, Dem. and bi 151,434; 

Grant, Rep.; 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Rep., 2,429 
1876 (Pres, y, Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep., 

oe ‘Cooper, Greenback, 

5 Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 208,609; nea 

eeepS 67; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 

1884 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 235, ban: Blaine, 

Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh., 2,153. 

1888. (pins. a Cleveland, Dem., 261, 943; Harrison, 

ee Petrie Fisk, Prob., ‘4,539; Streeter, U. 

ab., 
1892 Gate ), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 
een.. 23 6,918; Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
3,576; Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem., 2,303; 
cKinley, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462, 
gir )— Bryan Dem,, 351,922; McKinley, 
Pa "314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt 

Fe bi: 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 
1908. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Re Pepi 

347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson; Dem., 330, 746; Taft, Rep., 

oH ean; Roosevelt, Prog., 124, 371; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep., 

369,339; parle ae 3,884; Benson, Soc., 14,612. 

574,799; Harding, Rep., 
ae Debs, Soc., 


; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 84, 60; Faris, Proh., 
1,418; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 909; 


Land, 259. 
es (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
sae Thomas, Soc., 3,739; Reynolds, Soc., 


fab 340. 

1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374; Upshaw, 
erate 2,429; Foster. Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc. 


Lab "404. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon 
Rep., 697 (891; Lemke, Union 14,630; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,454; Colvin, Proh.. “908; Browder, Com., 
417; "Aiken, Soc. Lab., 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, eet 958,476; Willkie, 
Rep., 871,009; Thomas, Soc., 2/226; Babson, Proh., 
1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. 


Montana 
_———————— ———————————e:—« OA 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey,| Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. ep. Dem. ep. 
Boaverhead. 1,356 1,583 1,263 
Big Horn. 1,328 1,334 1,289 
laine...... 1,669 997 1,469 
Broadwater. 536 70 558 
Carbon..... ™ 1,997 1,901 2,073 
Carter....%; 568 5 610 
Cascade 12,082 6,830] - 10,924 
Chouteau 832 1,11 1,90) 
Custer.....- 2,359 1,845 2,038 
Daniels..... 826 624 824 
Dawson... . 1,397 1,555 1,362 
Deer Lodge. 3,862 2,036 4,347 
Fallon...... 623 678 494 
Fergus..... 3,059 2,411 3,164 
Flathead 4,546 4,240 3,608 
Gallatin D4: 4,220 3,479 
Garfiel 451 501 478 
Glacier 2,238 1,238 2,142 
Gold’n 295 352 266 
Granite. 567 659 574 
Hi 3,321 1,645 2,986 
Jeffers 836 750 803 
judith Basin 934 609 1,049 
yarn AP 2,177 2,295 1,750 
1 ewisé:Clatk 4,745 5,174 4,737 
Liberty..... 542 354 440 
Lincoln,.... 1,689 1,079 1,445 
Madison. . 1,006 ,300 1,022 
McCone.. 702 518 763 


Dewey, 


Counties pean 
Dem 


Roosevelt... 


Rosebud.... ,031 
Sanders.. 1,425 
Sheridan. - 1,515 
Silver Bow.. 12,715 
Stillwater. . 8 
Sweet Grass. 499 
Teton..... 1,632 
Rooke. 1,756 
‘Treasure, 291 
alley est Pate D365 
Wheatland 733, 
Wibaux... 471 
Yellowstone. 9,718 
Totals...{ 119,071 


Je OCRIS sh AAS El eZ A ee 
aa A me pe al neo: Prog., 7,313; Thomas, 
Soc Watson, Proh., 4: 
eye *Cbresident)—‘Thomn: mas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, 
Proh., 340. Soldier vote included; no separate 


tabulation. 
AST VOTE OF MONTANA 
my (Pres.), Cleveland, Demi., 17,581; Harrison, 
eee 18,881; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 


1896 Bien. “McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 
and People! S, 42,537; Levering, Pro 186. 
pe (Pres McKinley, ae 25,373; Brian, Dem., 
7,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 
1904 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, ee 34,932; Parker, Dem., 
a bari AJB Swallow, Proh +, 335; Debs. Soc., 5.676. 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. +, 29,3263 Taft, Rep., 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep., 
18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 456;' Debs. Soc., 


10, 885. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep.. 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., ae enson, Soc., 9, 64 
1920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 5 of Bee Rep., 
109,430; Christensen, i -babe 
1924 (Pres. i Coolidge, Pn ‘ah 738: * LaFollette, 
;_ Davis, acre 88 805; Foster, 


age Bests hy Deni., 127,386 eee 
Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com., 


Rep., 63,598; Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas. Soc., 
1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, 4, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 145,698; ‘Willkie, 
Rep., 99,57 79; Thomas, 39°: a 443; Babson, Proh., 


664; Browder, Com., 4 


Nebraska 


1944 


Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 

Dem Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Rade a 4,652 560 4,612 7,165 
1,873 2,868 1,618 3,888 
rae ew 147 199) 153 268 
is Seiire 229 309 154 378 
248 252 248 366 
1,778 2,235 1,665 2,865 
2,023 2,351 1,736 2,994 
1,035 ,060 895 1,456 
700 1,174 745 1,549 
3,716 862 3,852 6,073 
1,900 2,656 2,162 3,189 
2,605 2,10 2,922 2,493 
,041 3,527 3,144 4,588 
2,578 2,616 1,839 3,616 
ens o: a 736 1,094 648 1,444 
Baan 1,492 2,141 1,371 2,314 
2,139 2,161 1,752 2,654 
= Oba ie 1,589 2,511 1,530 3,375 
SA SAB 897 1,928 2,178 2,314 
1,657 2,930 1,401 4,008 
Ea Siar s 3,356 4,057 3,321 5,330 
2,372 1,379 1,989 1,703 
Pessiales 1,499 2,399 1,447 2,747 
2,603 4,203 2,270 5,017 
nase « 412 ,043 406 1,125 
one Daas 1,899 1,463 2,382 
Pats apie 4,870 848 4,278 6,803 
49/258] . 47,175 63,7621 53,443 


are 


* 


677; 


~ 


eases 


Totals... 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,469. 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA < 
ee Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem 
ae Gere)» Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep.. 


es ( 0 506, 9 1884, {Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep.. 
Haat 3,598 ( , 93; Butler, Greenback, 26. 
Batpy...... 2,654 1888, (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 
Saunders, . ,660 19S 4 Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 
Scotts Bluff.) 4): 9) 3,73: 947 ll 1g92 (Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 
be ve : 2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264: Bidwell, Proh,, 89. 
rene L L8C 1,031 ‘ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., eas People’s (Populist), 
: 8,376; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 
1900 0 Pres.) Bryan, eine 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 


ee 31 ‘601 3.5541] 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Ahomag.... 238 312 14 3 6,864; Debs, Soc., 925 

vurston, .. : § Si yan, aS 212; 
va £ "09 ; Bryan Bem ll, Taft, Rep., 


ti 4 +400 4 i 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Reps 3,196: 
Wa ne = 15 32 mye eN Roosevelt, Prog., B, 620; "Debs, Soc., 3,32 
Webster.... Be 196 ¥ f Wilson, Dem., 17,776; qannes, Rep.. 
af ‘ 3,960 2,127; Hanly, prea 348: Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Bae cies 2,091 06! Pi 9,851: Harding,  Rep.. 


ae ey Sere Beery ‘ 864. 
fotals. ..| 224,165] 264,774! 233,246] 329,880 1934 (Pies. 2s. Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette 
1948 (President)—No minor parties listed. Tog "av em., - 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- || 1928 8 (bres. -), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem.. 


rate tabulation, 1932) ag h) Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 


12, 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 4 sare “Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon. 
1872 atae ), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. Rep., 11,9: 

and L 1812. 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,945; Willkie. 
1876 (ems)! Tilden, Dem. 17,554; Hayes, Bene Rep., 21,229. 

31, Ss Cooper, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 
Ref., 1,599. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 


New Hampshire 


Reps 54, 879; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 1948 1944 
Pro 1,59 ia 
1884 (Pres. By Cleveland, Dem,, 54,391; Blaine,|| o A 
Rep., 76,912; St. John, Proh.. 2,899, consic’ Teu., De Tree | une Dewey, 
1888 ePres, ), Cleveland, 'Dem., 80,542: Harrison, 2 


Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. Belknap. ... 25 OR ta 


6,188 
Lab., 4,2) 226, ‘or ce € , 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem 943; Harrison, |] Cheshire... . 3: 26 : eon 
Rep., 87, 227: Weaver, People’ Ne rc 134; Bidwell, 


Proh., 4,902. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and spores (Populist), 
115,999; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885 


g 
: Merri Kk. 
McKinley, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2, Oso, Soeinety 


Rockingh'm. 


E 17,144 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,'114,013; McKinley, Rep.,||Stafrord. 11,603 9'388: 
121,835; Woolley, Pron’, 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823.||Suili aie 4'696 ; 105 
{p04 (pres.), Parker, Dem., 52.921; Roosevelt, Rep., || eva: «> «| __ 41696 6,003] "5,972 5,935 


138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc.; 7,412, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 131,099; Taft, Rep., 
126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5; 179: Debs, Soc., 3,524. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 109,008; Taft, Rep., 
64,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72; 614; ‘Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 158, $27: Hughes, Rep., 
117,257; Hanly, Proh,, 2,952: Benson, Soc., 7,141. 


Totals. 107,995! 121,2991 119,663] 109,916 


1948 aN et Prog., 1,970; Thomas, 


Soc., 86; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 83; Thurmond, States’ 
Richts, '7. 


1944. (President)—Thomas, Soc., 46. Soldier 
vote inchided; no separate tabulation, * 


X 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1872 nee, ide Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31, nae any 
68; O’Conor, Lab, Ret., Black, 


200. 
1876 (Preg,}, Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Gey Rep., 


1880" res. }, Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
856; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, 


16. 
1684 ae, ), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
f fake 5254; penal John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 
WZ 1888 ‘Gane 3 Cleveland, Dem,, 43,456; Harrison 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 


—-_ Labor, 42. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison, 
Re Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell, 


Dem. and People’s £2 iulist), 
Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3 220: Mi. 


Proh., 1,297." 
7 1896 ere ), Bryan 
21, hed Palmer, 


ae Br 
és.) 
Sea 


32,927: Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 
16° .}, Wilson, Dem. 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., 1,318. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep., 
95,196; D 1,234. 
1924 {Fres.), Goolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 
57, LaFoilette, Prog., 
1928" cee Hoover, Rep., 115 404; Smith, Dem., 
0,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 173. 
1932" (Pres. ),- Rooseveit, Dem., ie, 680;- Be; 
Rep., 103,629: Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 


264. 
bay (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
Rep., 104,642; Lemke, Union, © 4,819; Browder, 


Com., 193. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
Rep., 110,127. 


New Jersey 


1944 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
Atlantic 28,972 25,593 
Bergen. .... 76,350] 142,836 
; Burlington 22,623 18,76 
Camden 85,691 42,197 
Cape May. 6,83: 8,25 
Cumberland. 15,674 14,477 
174,320] 178,989 
7,758] 16,68 
191,254) 117,087 
Us 9,84 
52,383 36,844 
0,504) 45,232 
34,720] 49,349 
1,454 39,732 
7,683| 13,317 
68,737} . 67,856 
10,345 7,942 
14,467] 20,266 
5,237 8,817 
75,969| 86,543 


Totals. 895,455| 981,124! 987,874| 961,335 


(aoe OCIS eal Oe ee 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 42,683; Watson, 
Proh., 10,593; Thomas, Soc., 10,521; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers. 5, 825; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 3,354. 
1944 (Président)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 6,939; 
Watson, National Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 
Soldier votc* (inclu aded in totals) —Roosevelt, 
95,581; Dewey, 64,748. 
PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 76,456. 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 
122,565; Garfield, 


115,9 
1880 ichts ); Hancock, Dem., 


Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 
1884 (pres Di Cleveland, Dem., 127, 784; Blaine, 
Rep., 123, ee Ble John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 


, 151,508; Harrison, 


1933. 

Fibres Seveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, 

Rep., 6,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 
1896 peo a Bryan, Dem. and ‘People’ 's (Populist) , 
133,695; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., i y 
, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 
1900 (Pre ’ Bryan, Dem., "164,879; McKinley, Rep.,; 

221, 154: “Woolley, Proh.. 


7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 


164,367; Roosevelt, 
Hep, 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 
9,58 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,5 ‘4 rent Rep., 
10065, 326: Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc.,’ 10.253. 


1912 Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Rep. 
ote Roosevelt, Prog.,” 145 ‘too? Debs, Soc., 
1918 eerie’: ), Wilson, Dem., 211.645; Hughes, Rep., 
3352; , Proh., 3,18 1; Benson, 10.408" 
SN irae 
J ai i. TO. . , ” 

7,317; Christensen, F-Lab., o 173. 


1934" (Pres.), Coolidge, eee 676,277; Davis, Dem., 
298,043; olleti ‘028: Faris, 
Foster, Workers 1/560; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 


aa 
1938 g (res, Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep. 
re ‘oster, Com., 1, 357; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dee 806,630; Hoover, 
p., 775,684: Thomas, Soc., 43,998; "Foster, Com., 
ae 915; “Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083, 549; Landon, 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, inion, 9, Thomas, 
Soc., 3,895; Browder, Gom., 1,590; Colvin, Proh., 
16; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 3 
1940 (Pres Ds ogee: Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie, 
Rep., 944,876; Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
pane 2, He Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
New Mexico 
1944 
Tru., | Dewey, 
em ep. 
18,305} 16,668 
648 521 
,569 3,123 
3,871 57. 
5,75! 2,432 
alia] 0 
7a 2/305 
3, 1,999 
iS 1,565 
64 
374 
4, 1,273 
I, 1,575 
1, 941 
2, 2,109 
1, 1,893 
2 1,354 
3, 1,392) 
4, 4,27 
3, 956 
18 1,675 
1, 2,407 
4, 4,655) 
6, 7,491 
1, 1,274 
1,650 2,139) 
2,977 2,852 
1,696 1,709 
59 1,246 
2,914 3,280 
Totals. 105,464 80,303 81,389 70,688 


1948 (President) —Wwallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, 
Proh., 127; Thomas, Soc.,-83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 


49. 
1944 Cet nae cpegmem ilar Proh., 48. Sober 
vote included: no separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347: Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep., 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 

or (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., ba 143, Davis, Dem.,, 

8,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,543. 

1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 69,645; Smith, Dem., 
48,211; Foster, Com., 158. 

he xe, ), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 

54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib.. 

baa, “Foster, Com., 135. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 


343; "Browder. Com., 43. 
1940 \(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, 

Rep., 79,315 

New York 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 

Albany..... 74,623}  59,965| 65,726) 60,543 
Allegany 4,64 12,689 ,40 13,454 
Broome.:.. 25,141] 43,110) 28,218 ,01 
Cattaraugus. 10)856 18,246 10,679 9,907 
Cayuga. . 13,80 19,017| 12,325) 18,680 
Chautaugua.| ‘ 20,121) 29,969] 19,703 


et 
Ee 
ns 


POWD RN 


Cowdrey. X 
wea wanes 


Dem, and People’s 
1690, Fee.) Spat Dee 1 Nabi (Gold) i 
838; sat aa 


8, a is Weiat Beh, as ae 


1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem. tae Roosevelt is 
a 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667.468; aed 
afin, 67; Debs, Soc. 
1912 (Pres.), wilson, Dem., 655,475 
455,428; elt, Pros. .» 390,021; 
Ee (Pres. iP Wilson; Dem es 426: Hughes, 
86 118; ; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, 


1920° (Pr ) peal eat 731, 238; Harding, Rep 
es.), ae 

1,871,167: Watkins, Proh., 19,653) Wess: Soc., 

1924 Fa Davis, De gro 96° So 

es. a em. 
1,820,058; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 2 268,510; juaFallette 
Soc.,' 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster 
Workers, 8,228, 

1928 (Pres. Ds "Hoover, rea 2,193,344; Smith, Dem... aS 
2,089, we "Thomas. Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 6; Foster, Com.. 10,884. 

1932 ipres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover, 
Rep, EAE 963; Thomas, Soc., La aot Foster, 

; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

1936 Se }, Roosev: Roosevelt, Dem., and aericel Labor, 

Landon, Rep., 2,180,070; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
6,879: Browder, Com., 35,009; 
i088 (Pres. ) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American 
Labor, 417,418; totai, 3,251. bis: Willkie, 
3 aa i8: Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, P: 


S222 


ERR 
tee 


sy 
io 3} 
ey 


am 
sted en ely 
NONNMON 
DONS 
BSR 
WSBONIOAIG 


Hicks d. i 33 0°58 
bmon 39, 5¢ Sas 
s acai eae 6,22 6,374] —6,795{ 5,855 


Greater 4,233 | 
N. ¥. G... |1,403,379] 1,108,288/1,347,754| 1,271,287 € BES 
Totals .. .|2,557,642) 2,841,163|2,478 59812 2,987, 647||Carte' 20 1,566 
Total Truman vote (1948) 2,780,204. = ; 13 
Total Roosevelt vote (1944) 3,304,238. Rett 
1948 (President)—Truman, Liberal, Outside New 23625 

York City, 29,396; Greater New York City, 193,166; 1,314 166 

Total, 222,562 1,245 1,263 
Total ae Vote—Democrat. 2,557,642; Liberal 8,170. 2,636 

222,562. Grand Total, 2,780,204, 5,717 1552 
Wallace, American Labor, Outside New York 4,872 826 

Bork ae ,204; Greater New York City, 422,355, Total were 2,014 

5 ' 2 
Thomas, Soc., 40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t., 2,729: 966 ae0 

Dobbs, Soc. Worker, 3,675. Blank, void and scat- 9,4 9,445 

fering, 97,318, State total, 6,274,527. 2,26 3,244 
1944 (President)—Roosevelt, Outside New York 5,464 1,437 

City: American Labor, 107,814; Liberal, 23,080. 3,690 

Greater New York City: American Labor, 388/591: aa) 10,014 

Liberal, 306,155. . 12,201 10,014. 
Total Roosevelt vote: Democrat, 2,478,598; Amer- ||F sees 4,538 2 

ican Labor, 496,405; Liberal, 329,235.. Grand Total, ||Gaston..... 8,966 6,023 

Sretabert, Indust. Govt, 14:99; Th Graham’... 1,597 3Be 

eicher u ‘OV 14,352; omas, Si Taham. ... 752 . 
10,553. ee Granville... 3,513 5 a 
Soldier vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, Up- ||Greene..... 2,687 113 

State: Dem., 75,760; American Labor, 1,957; ||Guilford....| 17,224 12,962 

Liberal, 220. New York City: Dem., 145,073; Amer- ||Halifax,.... ' 6,172 

fean Labor, 29,434; Liberal, 2,235. Totals:’ Demo- ||Harnett. . .: 6,6 3,191 

crat, 220,833; American Labor, 31,391; Liberal, 2,- ||Haywood... 7,3 2,919 

235. Grand Total: 254,459, Henderson. . 3,311) 4,613 
Dewey, Rep., Upstate. 84, jaa: New York City, ||Hertford.... 2,165 125 

66,887. Grand Total, 151,011 pone settee eae 160 

PAST VOTE OF NEW ‘yorE STATE Iredell vine 5,761 4,308 

1972 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 387,281; ||Jackson.....| , 4,005 2.694 
Grant, Rep., 440,736: O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. ||\Johnston.. 9,188 4.423 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521. 580; Hayes, Rep., ||Jones....... 1,238 "211 

Sait qa Cooper, Greenback, 1,987 Lees:.(sszeyate 3,234 808 

Tes, ancock, Dem.,’ 534, om Hdl Sn : 
“Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback. 1 i Jegnoi 3870 pee 


pease 


DH OUR RDN 


a 


; 
5, 9, 
3, 3,4 
3,3 2, 
3152 3" 
1,370 1/29 
1/97 2°54 
1,334 1 
849 
3,087 2, 
8/519) 8 
i507 2 
I, 
4,376 5,3 
7,056 Ge 
8,553 8:75: 
cae 6,799 9, 
5,992 1 
4,965 4 
1,957 23 
eee 47415 5, 
eae 4.431 41 
se ee 6,956 i 
2 3 


Totals... 258,572| 527,399 

1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
69,652; Wallace, Prog., 3,915. 

1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no 


separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant 
Rep 69. 


1876 (Pres.); Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 
108,417. : 


1880 (Pres.); Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 
Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, 
Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh.. 454. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, 
Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 
Labor, 47. - 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, 
Rep., 100,565;-Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,630. © 

1896. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, (Populist), 
174,488; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 578; McKin- 
ley, Rep., 155,243; Levering, Proh., 681. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
133,081;, Woolley, Proh., 1,009. 

1904 (Pres.), “Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 82,625; swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Sot., 124. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep. 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft. Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, De: 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 509. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh.; 17; Debs, Soc., 446. 

7924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep. 
"191,753: LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 
23; 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 
287,078. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; 
Rep. 


, 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Rep., 223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
11; Lemke, Union., 2. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosev 
Rep.. 213,633 


Hoover, 


Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 


seeks 


oe 
BEE 


Ba 


ESesRe 


mo perepee RR WN hr tb. 
SRaSEE 


EROEC RS 


Eee 


Beh 


Woon CD 
Pes 
NOR 


| 


Totals... 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 8,391; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,000; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 374. 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, 
Proh., 549. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Kep., 17,506; Weaver, 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
erats fused with the People’s Party. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
20,686; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep., 
35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,1]7. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29.555; Taft, Rep., 
23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 

ae o> Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 

1920. (Pres.), Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 
Prog., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; Hoover; 
Rep., 71,772; Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc, 

3,521; Foster, Com., 830. ; 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
Rep,, 72,751; Lemke, Union., 36,708; Thomas, 
Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 


197. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie, 
Rep., 154,590; Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, 
Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325 


3 


a ll in Rice, Rep teak ae on ee Oe 


} 


5,590) 
21,024 
8,994) 
17,181 
7 10, 
oe 8, 
Belmont. . 24, 15,485 
ts Ne aS 26; 22'702 
! aie < es 43) 
Champaign . 4, 7,7951\ 
Clerk ios 22 22,207 
Clermont. - z $195] 
Clinton..... ie ey 1 3° 97 
6,1 T917 
(aus) alPAge 
8 11,135 
3) 7,450 


bababe lie 


8 


g 
oe 
an 
#8 
He 


’ 187; Weaver, 
pe, eae Boonies 


“ae ae Sr are orn 


ile Paes Ou 719.339; Debs 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Saw 721; pe 


Chafin, Proh “ae ae 


572,312; 
Pres.), Witson, ey 424,834: Tak, Rep 
Ete obs Gaiee 


elt, Prog., 229,807: 


ty res), “Wilson, pens 604,161; (att aghas,ap 


* Hanly, ear 
ei ae 


sou 


“g 


: Harding 
Sine Proh. 26 78, 4; Debs, Soc., a 


Poulan ae | 
17, eae ete -» 307, 1948; qohuel 


‘Wallace, Comm 46. 
tees. Hoover, Rep., * ea 546 546; Smith) Dem., 


$64,210; Thomas, 


Com., 


ter, 
2,836; olds, Soc. Tab. a os; Varney, Proh.. 


1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; 


Bie ae an 
, 1,227,679; Thomas, <> : 
Brot, 7.421: Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, 


W, 
Soc.- 


8. 
1038 a6 (bres), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 


.709: Lemke, Union, 132.212; Browder 
$, Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
Holmes 2, 1980" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 
Huron...,.. 9) Rep., 1,586,773. 
Jackson..... 5, 
Jefferson. i 
NOX. eae A 
piatipee rae 12, 
81 
Sea es 15,1 
8118 
iain 
nee Bp eas 
ee 104 
% 83 oe 3 3,608] 2 
, Beckham 4,5 7 03: 
564 Blaine. . 2,59 2,097 3,480 
Bryan.. 7,7 7,180 1,677 
Caddo.. 8,1 6,850) 5,529 
Monroe.. ... Canadian, 5,5! 4,800 4,674 
Montgomery Carter...... 9,4 9,184 2,446 
Morgan... . ; 309]! Gherokee._. 4124 3,415 31336 
Morrow... . f , Choctaw... . 7. 4,35) 1,404 
Muskingum, 12,765 17,577 Cimarron. -- 894 746 822 
Noble...... 9°45 +1301] Gieveland.. 6,5 5,240] 8,642 
Ottawa..... 6,157 6,922 @onl a eak 2,1 1,959 7 
Pauldimg....| 2'512 4,515]| Gomanche. 7, 7.3421 4,109 
Perry. 5/264 7,339]! Gotton..... ei 2711 1.266 
Pickaway... 5,290 19971] Graig. 4, 3,363] = 3,111 
Pike... cos 4,516 3.1171] Gree 9, 8,342| 71549 
- Portdge 11,987 12,284) Guster... 12 | 4 3,928] 3349 
Preble... 4,656 609 Delaware... 8, 2,373 :660 
Putnam. .., 5,114 8,004||newey..... 2) 1,808 2,166 
Richland. , 14,712 ,06 MES eee 1. 1104 1.939 
Ross. .. 9524 11,4241) Garfield 8) 7'879| 11/211 
Sandusk 7,216 13,763!) Garvin, .. 6, 5,328 2,089 
Seloto. . 7,923 17,489)! Grady. 21. os 7,689| ° 4.069 
Seneca. .... 7,9 15,137]! Grant 2217” 2 2,045 3,021 
Shelby 6, O84 || Greer. 2.52: 3, 2,984| 1,075 
Starks... 3... ; 51,506]) Harmon 2) 1,933 503 
Summit, . Seay 64,696 Harper 1 1,056 1,394 
Prumpbuil.. . 150)! Haskell 8) 21924 ‘102 
Puscarawas. 14,357 || Frughes.. 5,492 5,009] 2,484 
Union... ... §.908 || Jackson. . 5,450! 4,366] 1/313 
Van Wert 3'719|| Jefferson, 3,326 94: 974 
Vinton . 8'598|| Johnston 2,936 2,339 925 
Warren..... 11'676|| S8V-.. 0. es 10,1 8,656 9,498 
Washington. 13'616|| Singfisher 2,488 175} 3,417 
pale 8'738|| iowa... 4,263 4,175] - 2/081 
oad aoc tes ccoaeen yr rina] hase 
’ ore i : 
Wyandot. 144) Tincoin 4/913 3,910] 4/801 
Totals. . .|1,452,791|1,445,684|1,570,763]1,582.293|| LOZan.... mal Risaobers 
1948 (Bresident)—Waliace, Prog., 37,596. McClain... 3,451 3,301 1,492 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- MeCurtain, . 6,223 “5,322 1,419 
rate tabulation. 3,674 3,190 569 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO 1 965 ,O1 
1872 (Pres,), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 2 2,261 715% 
Grant, Rep., er 852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 4 3,830 3,822 
Black, Proh., 2,100. J 3,054 2,602 ,000 
1876 (Pres.), ‘bilder: Dem., 323,182; ns Rep., amet 13,86 11,679 8,280 
330,698; Cooper, Greenback, 3/057: Sm th, Proh.||Noble...... 200 2,300 3,062 
Ref., 1,636. Nowate patos 2.688 2,581 2.73: 


Proh., 2,362. Soldier vote included; no separate 


tabulation. " 
PAST VOTE OF OREGON a 

1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem., ‘Ay 

and Lib., 7,742. 

1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem,, 


1880 res az, Garfield, Rep., 20,619; Hancock, 
Weaver, Greenback, 245. 

1884 eres}. uegelaed. Dem., 24,604: Blaine, Rep., 

26 pee St: John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 


726. 
1888 “(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 
De em. 26,522 ; Fisk, Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U. 


Labi 

1892 (eres, 3: Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, 

Rep. : a ee Weaver, People’s, 26,965; Bidwell, 
roh. 

1896 (Pres, ) McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 
and People’s, 46, aes Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 
Levering, Proh., 919 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Pape Dem., 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536: De Soc., 1,494. 

1904” (Pres), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Barker, D: Dem., 

17,521; Swallow, Proh., Si 806, D 


Dewey, | Roos, 
Rep. | Dem. |. R 


Wo 
Woodward. . 
Totals...| 452,782) 268,817! 401,549 319,424 


1948 (President)—No minor parties listed. 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,663. Sol- 
dier vote included; no separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE. OF OKLAHOMA 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21, 734, 
Oe eres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep.. 
- Debs, Soc., 41,674. 
1918, (res), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., "234;' Soc., 45,190. 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 215, 808; Harding, Rep., 
243,464; vee Soc., 25,679. 
1924 (er es.), Davis, Dem., 259,798; Coolidge, Rep. 
gs LaFollette, Prog., 41, 141; Johns, Soc. 


Piet Soc.- 
7 


Lab., 91 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; pe Dem., 
109,223; eae Soc., *2,720: Reynolds, Soc.< 
r, Com., 1,094 
it, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
? 15,450; Reynolds, 


"266, 733; Landon, 
Union, 21,831; Thomas, 
Lab., 500;' Browder, 


258,415; Willkie, 


234 's - Lab 2/487: Th 
1928 (bres, 5 “Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., ae Pier ce tu 1 
219,174: ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. » 191; Babson, Proh., 
1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover. 
Rep., 188,165. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 501,069; Landon 
Rep a 245,122, Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, 1944 
TO) 
1940 Bree). "Roosevelt, Dem., foot 313; Willkie,|| Counties : Roos., | Dewey, 
Rep., 348, 872; Babson, Proh., . Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Oo Adams rate 5,409 7,988 weeeen BSE 
llegheny... ; : 
Fegon ‘Armstrong. A 900} 11,712) 10,202) 13,656 
1948 Beaver....- 32,743 23,555 
ered Dewey), Bee abisgo|  ae'ava 
Counties ru. Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, OPES. oleae ’ F 
Peo Reps pea REN BIBAE rates 18/003} 24925 
———_—_———_ ————_ ] —_—— Bradford 5,52 13,472 
Baker....-- 3,035) 2,841 37116 2,494|| Bucks 17,823] 25,634 
Benton..... : 6,839 830 5,242 || Butler 19,341 
Clackamas 14263] 14,431] 14,060} 12,492|) Cambria 39,676) 28,203 
Clatsop. 574 5,07 ,038 921 || Cameron. 572 
Columbia. . 4,768 3,049 (213 2°696||Carbon..... 11,060 0/837 
Coos... 5,453 b, 6,476 4°609|| Centre..... 10,048 
Crook.. 1,149 1,145 932 || Chester 18,548] 26,655 
UTEY. r= 677 1,112 678 827 || Clarion..... 8,098 
Deschutes 3,499 3,463 3,807 2,544 || Clearfield. . 13,617] 13,986 
Douglas 4 7.671) 4,563 6,134 || Clinton..... 5,915 
Gilliam..... 623) . 567 492 || Columbia... 9,647 9,336 
Grant... 1,156 1,090 1,072 1,006|| Crawford... 9,216] 15,205 
Harney....- 802 84 99 737 || Cumberland. 12,068 17,782 
Hood River. 1,761 ,13: 1,960 2,008 || Dauphin.... 30,684) 44,725 
Jackson....- 7,342| 11,226 6,668 8,598 || Delaware 64,021) 78,533 
Jefferson.... 29 419|| BIk.......- K 
Josephine... | 3,290 5,004 3,214 4,010|| Erie........ 32,912) 35,247 
Klamath.... \7,520 7,07. 6,656 5,969 || Fayette 35,093} 21,945 
Lake..... A 1,083] .._ 1,147 1/008 || Forest...... 1,344 
Lane. . 15'606|. 20/843] — 14,375] 17,690|| Franklin 8,807] 13,380 
Lincoln ; D387 1947 '301 Fulton. re x 1,758 2,084 
Linn. . 7,260 7,936 6,480 6,877 || Greene. .... 8,392 5,747 
‘Malhew' 2,499 3,265 2,797 Huntingdon. ae pane 
: ci wil ndiana, ,388 
Marion.... 13,183 18,997 1 907 16,176 Jefferson. 6:45 10'070 
y 5 unilata,.... . , 
Multnomah 93,703] 86,519 10,516 B28 | ee seigoo| az'o6t 
ancninian, eats ‘ i *A75|| Lancaster 27,353| 44,888 
Tillamook. 3,128 2,952 2,634|' _-:2,477|| Lawrence oe Bene Lene 
Umatilla 5,891 5,726 4,967 5/379 || Lebanon... 9 dad pees 
Union...... 3,808 2,668 3,951 2.413|| Lehigh...... Arr ie tat 
ayaliows: cvs 1,408 1,196 1,544 1,152|| Luzerne. Bt Hbete 
Wasco.....- 2,438 2'740 2/313 21429 Lycoming... $5 158 8 ieee 
Washington. 9,42 11/455] 9,110) 9,362|| M + 4 AGietG an 
Wheeler. . 411 14 ana as 5°89: 61205 
Yarabill.... 4,794 6,379 5,06 672 2490 6303 
Totals...| 243,147| 260,904| 248,635| 225,365 gree 75280 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, North’mpt'n at 26,643 
Soc., 5,051, North’berl’d 20, 333] 21,995 
1944 *(President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, Perry......- 2,596 5,444 3,265, 5,722 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, 
Soc., 11,325; Watson, Proh., 10,338; Dobbs, Militant 
Workers; 2/133;-‘Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,461; Scat- 
tering, i07. 

1944 ee Lomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson. 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind., Gov., 1,789. atone 
yote (included in totals): Roosevelt,’ 146,820 

Dewey, 107,789; Thomas, 528; Watson, 62; Teichert. 


27. | PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
aed eas do oaeea Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem., 


rr 

1876 ton AG Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; Greenback, 7,187. 

pik artes. 5 cock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 

4,713; Weaver Greenback, 20,648, 

leet * (pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785: Blaine, 
Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992 

1888 (Pres.), Clevela nd, Dem., 446,633; Harrison. 
Rep., 526,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966: 

1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 
Rep. 16,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


1898" res, ), Bryan, Dem, and tess (Populist) , 
433,228; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,000: 
McKinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 19,274 
1900 (Pres. Ne Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, re 
2,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831 
Cag ), Parker, Dem., 335,430: Roosevelt. 
840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33, age Soc., 21,863. 

‘Bryan, Dem, 448,782 Taft, 


BF: 
a 
o 
< 
© 
= 
Bo 
yO 
4 
o 


70,021; Christensen, F. 

Sid (Pres.), 
Dem,, 409,192; LaFollette, Prog., 07,567; 
Nations, Amer., 


13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 
Foster, Com., 


3,735. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem.,,. 
1,067,586: Thomas, Soc., 18,647: ‘Foster, Com), 


4°72 i 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,540: Thomas, Soc., 1,119? Upshaw 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, eat 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 
725; Reynolds, Indust., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ye wth ,788; Landon, 


Rep., ;_ Davis, 


Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Union., 67,467; Thomas. 
OR 14.375; Colvin, Proh., AE Browder, Com.. 
4.060: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,424. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,889, 848; Thomas, Soc., 10,967; Browder, 
Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518 

Rhode Island 
1948 1944 
Counties Tru., | Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Bristol...... 7,562 5,343 6,287 4,919 

3 15,287 16,299} 14,059 13,710 

Newport.... 9,254 10,756 PL ,87, 9,435 

ee. | 149'2541 93,867| 137,216] 87°190 

Washington. 7,379 9,52) 6,419 23: 
Totals...| 188,736\ + 135,787| 175,356 123,487 


1948 (President)—Wallace, expe 2,619; Thomas, 
Soc., 429; Teichert, Soc., Lab., 

1944 ( resident)-—Watson, Bron 433. Soldier 
vote (inchided in totals)—Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewey, 
7,510. Federal War Ballot vote—Roosevelt, 937; 
Dewey, 364. State absentee vote—Roosevelt, 223; 
Dewey, 367. 

PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 

1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem., 


and Lib., §,329. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 


att Y Dom Me- 
Dem. 19 812; MeKinley, Rep 


res. 
Woolley, Proh., 1,529 
"5 ceres ‘es.), Parker, 
. 41,605; Swallow, Pro! 


Foster, Work- 


3 Upsh aw 
: coe 65,238; 
: Lemke, Union, "19.880: = Soe. 


Ms z 411. 
940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
rise 138,653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 


South Carolina 


1948 


Chesterfield. 
Clarendon. . 
Colleton... . 2,337. 


Pickens...., 


ee: 


i 
1 
2, 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
eoneg. 3 7 
6, 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
i 


1948 (President)—Dewey, Rep., 
Prog., 154; Thomas, Soc., A Head oe Wallace 
7,799; 


1944 (Brosidenty Soativern Democrats, 
Watson, Proh, 365; Rep. (Tolbert faction), 63. 
Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
rts RL ria Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem., 


1876 “eres. Tilden, Dem., 90, 906; Hayes, Rep., 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69, as: Blaine, Rep., | 


1988 ees inad Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
McKin- 


~ 1916 Soe BY Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep. 


4 
1,188 
14,047) 10,216 
1,691 1,42) 
PES eho 
> Perkins,.... 424 
ie 1,044 717 
2,211 3,024 
90) 9 
641 480 
2,310 2,285 
52: 234 
579 300 
Tripp. ....- , , 
Turner: ceet 3,048 1,304 


112, sd 


oe Pres), Fe iWearer, Grentack. 


Garfield, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 


3.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
3,384; Weaver, People’s, 2, 410. 


Spare ,801; abner, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824; 
ey, R 
1900 (Pres. “53 Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres. ); Perret Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 


54; D 22. 

1908, Pres es Byes ‘Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 
3,9) Debs, Soc., 100. 

1912 Stbres, ie Wilson, eee 48,357; aoe eae. 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., 1 


135. 
1920 (Pres. }; Cox, Bem., 64,170; Harding,’ Rep., 
244; Debs, Soc., 
1034 (Pres.), Davis, Bum, 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 
123; LaFollette, Prog., 620. 


1,978; 9 82. 

1930" (Pres. ‘ie Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbot “faction *(953), Pambright faction 
(653). total, 1,646. 

1940 (Pres.), Heasevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie, 
ep 1,727 


South Dakota 


Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 


4 0 
1,056 1,011 1,163 
3,662 3,842 3,610 
2,945] 188t| 2,688 
Bon Homme ’ we 5 
Brooklings. 3,975 073 4,136 
8 '632|  6,352| 5,611 
,056 1,412 1,002 
313 250 324 
1,726 928 1,824 
1 208 1,047 
1,800 2,701 2,171 
1,6: ,269 1,936 
2,2: 1,796 1,970 
3,3: 3,120 3,348 
1,1 786 1,008 
1,2 712 1,288 
2,9) 3,222 2,929 
2'4 2:487| 2,593 
1,3 ,180 1,910 
86: 511 
1,3! 719 
1,493 961 
3'037| «1,122 
1,054 896 
1,972 1,475 
1,723 1,613 
753 381 
1,608 1,020 
1,402 1,146 
86 86 
529 493 
1,739 938 
2,906 699 
817 454 
432 213 
1,085 731 
522 264 
2,332 1,156 
837, 1,543 
37781 1,866 
2,771 ,625 
99 630 


Union..,... 


Counties | Tru., 
Dem, Rep. 


Dewey, 


1,51 1,607 
223 192 
2,904 
463 


117,653| 129,651. 


Roos. 1 


Dewey, 


Dem. Rep. ; 


1,222 uae 


"146 
2. er Siac 
33 


96,711| 135,365 


1948 eee ner ae , Prog., 2,801. 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


1892 (Pres.), 


2 
1900° (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39 B44; 
54,530: Woolley, Proh., 1,542: 


Cleveland, Dem., 


9,081; Harrison, 


Rep., 34.63 Weaver, People’ 's, 26 26,544. 
1896 ‘Gires), Pen, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


y, Rep., 41.042. 


McKinley, Rep., 


Debs, Soc., 169. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21, 969; Roosevelt, aoe 
12,083; Swallow, Proh., 2:965; 


1912 (Pres. 0 


Wilson Dem., 


Debs, Soc., ,138. 
Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Besc Tae * 
Proh., 4,0395) brig 6 2.846. 


8,942; “Hoouaseae 


Prog., 58,811; Debs, meee 4.062” 


1916 nae eae Wil: 
64,217; Bohs 


tae 191; bid tos Fe 
; Benson, 


21 

1920° (pied Gs Cox, pe "908, 7 Handing Rep., 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 4,707. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, aria: han 299; LaFollette, 
Prog., 75, 355; Davis, Dem., 27,214. 


ee (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 157. 
‘Thomas, Soc., 443; 


Boe ak 


27, 
1932 (ore Roosevelt, Dem, 
Harvey, Lib... 3,833; ; Thomas Goes 


Rep., 9 242; 


1,551; gene 


1936 (Pres.), 


Rep., 125,977 


1940 (Pres.), 


W, Proh., 463; Fos’ 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


660; Smith, Dem., 
Foster, Com., 232: 


183,515; Hoover, 


Com, 
166, 137; Landon, 


Lemke, Union, 10,338. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 177,065. 


McMinn.. 


Tennessee 


131,362; Willkie, 


3,091 


‘ 


IG A ees! ue 
te Ree ebay a) 


se 
see 


bed 


BS 
ie 


* 


OD bt 

» BS 
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~ 


SeBae 


Edated 
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S. 


sib. mien 


oo. 


ponegs 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, Oe UGC 
73,815; Wallace, Prog., 1,864; Thomas, Soc., 1,288. - 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, 
Boc., 892. Soldier vote included; no separate 
tabulation. 

PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem., Se ees nea ae 
and Lib., 94,218. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 
89,596. 


, 


Rweeas 


hoe eine 
NwANNOCO 
Sie éS 


1880 (Pres:), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfleld, 
Rep.,. 98,760; Weaver. Greenback, 5.465: Dow. 
ORE ye! he TSR On a ae te PR See eam Reena ha BO: te: Ce aT 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, || U8HAaS...... 
Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler,}; 
Greenback, 956. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 
Rep., 138,988: Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 
Proh., 4,799. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
168,847; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; Gj irons. cca 
McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh,. 3,140.|| Ector 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, ||minge | oo pot oT petit 
RED 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 
4 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt,||Palig ~~ ' |" 93a51°°° °° 546 
Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs.||/pPannin °"*” 
Soc,, 1.354. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 135,608; Taft, Rep..||Fisher...... 
118.324; Chafin. Proh., 300: Debs, Soc., 1,870. am 

1912 (Pres.).. Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep., 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep. 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs. Soc., 2,239. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., || @2%24-.---- 
qe pceas LaFollette, Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 
115. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem., 9s 8 1:6 be ese iaNe tall) oie dee 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. x 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, son... 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, i 
Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. } 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, 
Rep., 146,516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 
632; Browder. Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 
apeo Sard Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 
ep., 


69,153; Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, || Hansford... "T8081" "206 
Soc., 463, 


Hardeman. . 


Coie States—Presidentil Blecizi Returns 


Texas (Continued) 1948 


Counties ae See | Dewey, | 
De Rep. 


1948 1944 


Counties eone Dewey, | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Sabine*, . . 
San 


Augustine 858 137 1,176 
26|/San Jacinto. 509 106 522 
San Patricio. 2,649 963 2,712 
San Saba...) * 2,050 184 2,109 
ee eh ci cay 2 405, - 107 5: 


ge 
Beene 


guess 


vv. 

_ 
BEES 

tb 


© 
pss 
coos] 


CO bet et 


Van Zandt. . 3,264 578 3,139 503 
31| Victoria... . 2,435 1,262 2,331 936 
Walker..... 1,439 570 1,638 145 
Waller..... 812 448 ,00 1 
ard. 2,119 414 1,449) 268 
Washington 1,647 1,904 1,387 534 
naar 4,595 1,004 4,742 776 
Wherton 2,811 1,354 3,754 529 
Wheeler 2,010 370 86 511 
Wichita. 12,235 2,887) 11,392 1,597 
Wilbarger.. 2,963 529 33 1,517 
Willacy. . 1,139 676 846 754 
Williamson, . 5.638 pone 5,284 1,239 


Totals. ..|_ 750,700| 282,240} 821,605| 191,425 


*No returns received by State Canvassing Board. 

1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
106,909; Wallace, Prog., 3,764; Watson, Proh., 
2,758> Thomas, Soc., 874. 

1944 (President)—Texas Regulars, 135,439; Wat- 
son, Proh,, 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594: America 


6 First, 250. Soldier vote included, no separate tabu~ 


Montgomery 


Presidio*...|.. Rleaia tars 


lation. PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 

ope an yee Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 
44,800. 


1880 oto Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield, 
Rep 71,893; Weaver, Greenback, 7,405. 

ee vires.) “Cleveland, Dem., 325, 309; Blaine, 

vf 93,141; St. John, Proh., 3,534. 

1888 NSrod Cleveland, Dem., 234, 883; Harrison, 
Rep., 88, 280; Streeter, U. Lab., 459. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136, 594: Harrison, 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
361,224; Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., 4,853; 
McKin ey, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
Rep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Nhe 167, 200; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 51 5242: Debs, Soc., 2,791, 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Rep., 
65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219, 489; Taft, Rep., 
ance Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530;' Debs, Soc., 


24,8' 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 4 agp: 514; Hughes, ete 
64,919; Hanly, FuChs ,985; Benson, Soc., 


3111920 (Pres:), Cox, re 288, 167; Harding, Rep., 


14,269; Debs, Soc. 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
27,347; ' Amer. Party,’ 4 47,968. 
1924 (Pres. ), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42, $81. 


9}|1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 36 7,036; Smith, Dem., 


032: ‘Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 


8 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover, 


Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lib, 
324; Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104. 


‘Texas (Continued) _ 
"donk eens t, Dem. | cre Landon, | 
oTaivia, Bi Proh,, 514; Betas Com., 


Roosevelt, .Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 
Pres thar Babson Proh., 925; ‘Thomas, Soc.,|| #876 “ies n, Dem. a 
; Browder, Com., 212. .), Hancock, Dem., 19,316; Garfield, 


Utah oer (pres), Cleveland 
1948 


indat: Blaine, 
1944 is ° le 1,752. 

888 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Harrison, 
Harrison. 


Dewey, « joteit Dewey. 


: Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. : sen ica. Beeae! Dem, 40,6 ere 3 
i 1,190 es. an, Dem ‘almer, Dem., wi 
b 3/667 3'790 38 1,329: McKinley . Rep., 08,99 S ~ 
i 6,383 4 ’ 4'938}| 19 ¢ ) Bryan, BS * 12,849; McKinley, 
iy (397 ; De ye 
: 6,147 Proh., 792; Debs, 
1,588 é Dem., 11,496; Part, Se , 
1,511)" 1,427 9,552; 802. | 
642 924 842 8.) Wilson, Dem. 15,334; Taft, Rep.. 
400 38 23,332; 22,1925 Debs, Soc., 
1,596 , 22.739; Hughes, Rep. 
1,501 5295; Han! Debs, Soc., 801. 
Kane... 1229 4 set aa Harding, Rep.. 
+e yeh 58 671 1998 (Pres), Coolidge. Rép., 80,498: Davis, Dem., 
315 16,124; LaFoliette. Prog. 5,964; Faris, Proh,, 326. 
366 399 395 9. 1928) (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, Dem.. 
62,957 .440; Varney, Proh., 338. 
Al 1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 56,266; Hoover, Rep., 
3,041 78,984: Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com., 195: 
1,943 2.345 a Landon, Rep.. re 1,023; Roosev elt, 
056. 1 
2'79, igus See Roosevelt, Demis 64,269; Willkie, 
aes Rep., 78,371; Browder, Com., 411. sp 
16,191 3 wie 
1580 Virginia 
0 
20,861 1948 


Tru., | Dewey, 


Counties 
Dem. Rep. 


Totals...| 149,151| 124,402) 150,088 
1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 


Soc. Workers, 73. Accomac.... 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 340, Soldier|| Albemarle. . 17 
vote included; no separate tabulation, Alleghany ° 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH Amelia, 443 372 
1996 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem. and People’s. | 64,607; Amhers' 1,481 4¢ 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13.4 App'matt’x, 1,182 23 
1900 (Pres.), Bovdats Dem. ats: McKinley, Arlington. : . 7,798) 10,477 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209: Debs, Soc., 720;|| Augusta. --- 1,355 1690 
1904 (Pres. d Parker, Dem., 33,413; ‘Roosevelt, || Bath... ---- 375 488 
Rep., 62,446: Debs, Soc., 5,767. Bedford. ... 1,556) 1,084 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep.,||2lamd-..--- 738 822 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. epee HSE ree 1,368 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep. a ee 229 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28.174; Soc., 9,023. P-|) Buchanan... 3,174 gla 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep.. 
54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., 4,460. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Rep., 

1,585; Debs, Soc, 3,159; F.-Lab., 


1924 (Pre! a. Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; Davin Dem., y. 
47,001; La¥ollette, Prog., 33,662. alee 
A (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Dem., Glare: oe 
0,985; ‘Thomas, Soc.,.954; Foster, Com., 47. Cral Or. sees 
1932) rss.) Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, Onis seca ’ 
Rep., 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com..|| upped” 


O47, 

1936 Ks Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon, Dickenson. . 

Rep., 64,058; Lemke, Union, 1,121; ‘Thomas, || Dinwiddie. . 
432: Browder, Com.. 280; Colvin. Proh.. 43° || Hllz'th C’y.. 


1910 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 164,277; Willkie, || HS8eX..-+-- 
Rep., 93,151; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, Com.,||Pairtax..... 
191, Fauquier. j 

Vv eee . 
Muvana 
ee ee 
1944 'rederick,.. 
_ ; Tru., | Dewey, re aie Ay is 
jounties ru., ewey. oos., | Dewey, xloucester, . 
Dem. | Rep.’ em. pats Goochland. - 
|)  ] — Grayson,... 

Addison. ... 2,079 4,097|| Greene... .. 

Bennington. 3,709 5,252|| Green’sville. 

Caledonia... 2,585 ; 2,804 5,086|| Halifax..... 

Chittenden... 8,50 10,788 7,513|| Hanover.... 

EA OT 81 5 1,126 1,064|| Henrico 

6,036 4,374|| Henry......, 

Grand Isle. 80 667|| Highland. 
Lamoille.. 1,031 2,212 isle oe Wr'ht, 

: 1 1,464 4,117|| James City.. 

2,657 3,801|| King George 
7,11 9,544|| K’g and Q'n 

0a) GIR ue: 

‘ .708|| Lancas a 

Windsor.... 5,089] ~ 9,930|| Lee. 

Aas Sis Bamana Uso OE aaa Posi 
Totals. 45,557 75,926 53,820 71,527\| Louisa...... 
ee tien burg 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, || M Ss 
Soc., 585; Scattering, 35. oe 


_ 2 l “ : Sta : Pra 
a 7944 


}} 1904 


‘+ 4 we v in Ti = 

Election Returns 

1900 (Pres.) an, Dem., 146,080; inle: * 
415,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs. Soe, 145.! 

Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep.. 

47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan. ; t, 
52,573; Chafir 


© 


; Benson, Soc., 1, : 
141,670; Harding, Rep., 
26; Debs. Soc., 807; 
tensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge, 


Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, Progs., 10,379; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 


706 |} 1e28 re Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 


WWRe Oo 
pororigs 


1999, 
wo 
mehr b. 

Dp 


Counties... 
Cities 


Tot’l1,Cit’s. 
Co’s & Cit’s 145,243 


1948 (President)—Thurmond, States’ Rights, 
43,393; Wallace. Prog., 2,047; Thomas, Soc., 7126; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 234. > 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 459; Thomas, 


Soc., 417: Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 90. Soldier vote || 


inchided; no separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, 
Rep.. 468; O’Connor, Lab. Ref., 42. 
1876 i eat Tilden, Dem., 139,670; Hayes, Rep., 


95,558. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,568, Garfield, 
Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
cast by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


justers. 

1884 (Pres.), 145,497; Blaine, 

Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 138. za, 

1888 (Pres.),. Cleveland, Dem., 151,979; Harrison, 

Dp., 449; Fisk, Proh., 1,682. 

1892 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 163,977; Harrison, 
Rep., 113,256; Weaver, People’s, 12,275; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,798. i 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem: and People’s (Populist) , 
154,985; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; 

McKinley, Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 


Cleveland, Dem., 


Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


Hoover, 


“\Dem., 203,979; 
Upshaw, 


Soc., 2,382; 
‘d 


Ind., 15. 
(Pres.)}, Raosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Landon. 
98,366; Colvin, Proh., 594; Thomas, Soc. 


476,165| 386,315| 486,774 361,689 


1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, 
Proh., 6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 1,133; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 103. 

1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, 
Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,645. Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation, 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 
Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,553. 

1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem, 
and People’s, 51,646; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 1,668; 
Levering, Proh., 1,116. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep» 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
70,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 


40,1 
1916 ( 
1 


em 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77.246. 


ers, mer ; 
over, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem.. 
age 7 BO: sae Reynolds, Soc 


wee 
Re 


Cox, Dem, 220,789: 


Soc. Lab., 36 

Oh sevelt, Dem., pe 145; Willkie, 
ete Sen homas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
Com., ene Babson, Proh., 1,686: Aiken, Soc. 


Lab., 
West Virginia 
1948 1944 


Dewey. | Roos., | Dewey, 
Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Counties 


Barbour... . 4,238 3,834 3,718 8,993 
Berkeley 6.785 an Re 6,151 
me... : , 
Baxton, 4,287 2,864 5,313 
Brooke. 6,680 3,718 5,726 
Cabell...... 23,680} 18,599' 23,020) 19,861 
Calhoun 126 1,549 254. 
Be Wiah a he 2,978 2,366 2,395) 
Doddridge: 166 2,433 1,000 
Fayette... 21,707 7,451 17,529 
Gilmer. .,.. 13 1,421 2,509 
BiG ss 5. 664 2,816 570) 
Greenbrier. - 7,598 4,935 7,231 
Hampshire... 2,357 1,351 2,485 
Hanecock..,. 8,242 »D61 7,334 
Hardy 2 2,435 1,433 2,111 
Harrison 21,109} 14,534) 18,028 
Jackson, 2,639 277, 401 
Jefferson 3,797 19! 3,767 
Kanawha 53,213} 41,144) 47,400 
Lewis. ..... 3,477 182: 35 
Lincoln, ... . 4,43: 4,065 3,654 
Teena 16,121 7,362 14,692 
arion..... 19,866] 11,201 17,640 
Marshall 7,989 6,986 he 
@S0n..... 4,038 453 3,662 
MeDowell 15,201 10,065. 19,300 
Mercer. .... 4,58: 4,382 14,861 
Mineral, . 10,36: 4,896 8,989 
Mingo...... 12,138 9,329 9,5. 
Monongalla, 2,632 2,956 10,429) 
Monroe,, . 1,104 2,159 61 
Morgan 21,545 9,687 8 
Nicholas 5,018 3,391 4,305 
DIG. ais): 16,99: 15,757 17,445 
Pendleton.. , 1,944 1,592 177 
Pleasants... 1,536 1,548 1,507 
Pocahontas. 2,754 2,373 2,897 
Preston..... 3,527 6,020 2,997 
Putnam, ... 4,426 3,722 3,918 
Raleigh..... 19,697) 10,414 17,988 
Randolph, .. 6,586 3,802 6,29! 681 
Ritehi 1,712 3,619 1,651 3,963 
Roane....., 3,684 4,213 3,787 4,650 
Summers 4,630 2,782 4,399 2,967 
Taylor 3,888 3,948 3,653 3,890 
Tucker 2,557 2,102: 2,673 2,220 
'ryler., 1,579 3,160) 28 3,429 
I 2,323 5,068 2,026 5,332 
, 7,618 4,394 6,627 4,516 
Webste' 3,726 1,527 8,285 1,595 
Wetzel 4,477 3,326 4,335 3,604 
ii 1233 1,291 1,170 1,418 
Wood 14,224 14,198 13,676 14,566 
Wyoming... 1725) ,198 4,253 
Totals. 429,188| 316,251| 392,77 322,819 


1948— (President) Wallace, Prog., 3,311 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate Been. 
AST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
sg (Pree ), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
Grant, Rep., 32,323. 
apt) (Pres, ), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


1,392. 

1880" ee. ),, Hancock, Dem., 57, ct Garfield, 
Rep., 243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

1884 tpres): Cleveland, Dem., 67, Eat Blaine, 
Rep., 63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, 
Greenback, 810 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
ce oe oe Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 


1992" meres eee ‘Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 
Rep sears: Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 
tT 
1896 {bres}, Bryan, Dem, and People’s Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, yNal'l (Gold) Dem., 678; cKinley, 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 


74° 


Viecer olde ine eed 
td Chapa’ Bion Bi se | 
1912 ag ), . 
5 Py Wilson, aap Rep.. 


eg. D..a5 
tkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618: 


24 (Pres.), “Coolidge, 
251, 232, LaFolle Prog., | 36,723 


3,635; is. Dem., 
= "3 cf Nations 


1,072. 
1998 (pies. -),, Hoover, Re Bes nbn Smith, Dem., ~ 


263,748: Varney, Proh., 
7 
1932 (Pres ore “Dem., 405,124 
Ee, Set ae ae ee 
TO. is _ 5 
").. Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
ace 3 35 358. Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 


Soc., 832. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 372,414. e s 
Wisconsin 


1,419 1,478 
4,110 4,609 
me: 5,585) 
081 3,36: 
18,449 7,976 
56 1,948 
2,177 1,868) 
2,662 1,96 
7,702) 6,56 
4,840 4,61 
5,615 5,99 
3,63: 3,131 
Ree ee 35,48 37,076 
Nees 212 7,667 
2,440 2,599 
12,278 12,985 
894 3,853 
9,971 962 
88 897| 
8,904 9,378 
etait 2,2 2,436 
55 eee 6,575) 6,09 
tes 3881 4,10 
1,722 2,19 
pe kate 3,917 3,58: 
rege 2,665 2,894 
2,921 3,040 
7,256) 6, 
2,889 2,85 
17,987 18,325 
2,746 2,611 
12,34 12,247 
3,740 3,696 
4,346 4,310 
Rake 3,36 2,938 
Manitowoc.. 13,401 11,949 
Marathon... 15,898 13,192 
Marionette. . 468 483 
Marquette. . Z 1,016 
Milwaukee..| 187,637 205,282 
4, 4,013 
4,269 5,348 
4,081 4,0 
11,233 9,95. 
4,15 3,579 
1,38h 1,029. 
4,395 3,033 
5,330 4,489 
8,154 8,678 
3,373 3,515 
23,266 25,697 
1990 ,109 
16,150 I ee 
6,173 4,930 
5,831 5, 
2,177 1,947 
4,192 4,015 
15,339 tare 
4,711 4,496 
5,226 5,409 
1,688 .2,079 
5,377 5,696 
2,708 2,059 
Washington. 4,495 3,840 
Waukesha. 13,952 13,038 
Waupaca... 02 3, 
Waushara... 1,430 1,485 
Winnebago., 13,116 12,841 
Wood...... ch 6,861 
Teotals...| 647,31 650,443 


495,662; 


Willkie, 


r 


his 


Wisconsin (Continued) bel Wyoulne 


Gr f5 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., 


4 ‘ + ‘ ey . rg = 7 a < 
United States—Presidential Election Returns; Electoral Votes 


' 1948 (Pres.)—Wallace, ., 25,282; ‘Thomas, 

00.5 12.041: Teichert, Soc. Ley, 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, || Counties 

Soc, Labor, 1,002. Soldier ¥ included: = 

Soc, iabulad an r vote included; no sep 

: OTE OF WISCONSIN 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477: 

‘ant, Rep., 104,992 


1948 


ba ae 


Tru., 
Dem. 


130,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 


Ref., 153. t 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, a 
~ Rep., 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, ||Goshen..... 


. roh., 69. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 
Rep., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, 
Greenback, 4,598. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 
Rep., 176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 


U. Lab., 8,561. 

1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, || q/800C...... 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, Bn 
Proh., 13,132. Sublette. ... 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) || Sweetwater. 

(349: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553;|{Teton.... 
McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799. || Uinta. 

1900. (Pres’), Bryan, Dem., 159,279: McKinley, || Washa 

Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, || Weston. . 


Soc., 7,051. ———_|—_——_ 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, Totals...| 52,354) 47,947 

Rep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc.. 1948 (President)—Wallace, Prog., 931; Thomas, 
1998" Sres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep..|| "toad (Bresident)— Boo, Lab. ot aed 

O87,147; Chafin, Proh., 11,872; Debs, Soc., 28,170. ||rate tabulation. )—-Soldier vote Incluseds So: seaam 
1912 Sah BH Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 

130,695; osevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc.. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 

221,323; Hanly, Proh., 17,166; Benson, Soc., 


(Pies.), Cox, Dem!, 113,422; Harding, Rep., t, Rep. 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 715. 
1924 (Pres.), LaFollette, Prog., 453,678; Coolidge, 
Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem. 68,115; Foster, 
Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc.- 
Lab., 411; Wallace, Com., Land, 270. 1 
1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem.. (Pres.), Cox, Dem. i 
450,259) ‘Thomas, Soc., ‘ vag; Foster. Com. 35 Be 1,288; 
5 ie; 2 je an. . arney, Ton.. > . 
i os Cpe 4 ep., 41,858; LaFollette, 


2, ; 
1932 (Pres.}, Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; Hoover, 868. t 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 52,748; Smith, Dem., r 
3,112: Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds , 188. 
it, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
Rep., 39, Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 


“Soc. Lab., 494. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; Landon, rao 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 5 
8,739; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas, 


Rep., 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, 
Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh.. Bo 387 
Soc., 200: Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh.. 7 


1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557 
260; Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder,||1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie, 


1940 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie, 
eee os Aiken, Soc. Rep., 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc.. 
148. ‘ 


Com., 2,394; Babson, Proh., 2,148; 
oe 


Lab., 1,882 
Electoral Votes for President, 1932-1948 


1932 1936 1940 1944 1948 1932 1936 1940 1944) 1948 : 

State |R.|D.}-R:]D.|R.]D./R.]D.|R.]D- R.| D./R.| D.|R. |D. | R.} D.JR. | D. 
Ligh 4 o 4]... 4 4) 4), 
3}: 16 16|.:.} 16 16| 16]: : 
9}. : 3 sae 4) 5 cnt ae 
21%, 47 47|...| 47 47|'47)... 
Pere Atl ere eat ING onteia iso « fatel- 13 $3 geeieda 14|,..) 44 
8...) SE 8)... -T]Ne De. e vetoes Al. Aju... ahkis es 
Kaleo 3 pee | ce ete 26|...|.26| 25]. ..]...| 25 

7.1 8i...1 S}i\OKla.....-].+- 112 ral 2711, oo Oe 
12 rete Blane) S|accl - Dheaval eee Mes 
4 36]...|.2.] 36]...| 36]..-] 35] 30/.0. 
29|:: 3} 28}. .| 28)/R.1......).-- Ae ale | 4a ae 
DOSE ol a LS OP ee ibe Bib. Shc 3) . Sisal) Sees 
Fade ree 402.) 4 4) 3) ales ee 
Reece 11\02 7) 141. 71a ie eee 
Seam, ea 23\°° 2] 23)222] 23]..2] 23]022) 23 
zm 4): 4). 2) seal 4 
els pad fare) Va Ve Wel Pons hail oS ees 
Shee Bl ee | 8]. Bk Ble eal] Vac ewe celae £1\ 2 Ud cae ad 
17]. 3|: Bic ele Shee els 8 
TQlo-2w1ol 1Ols 5 ale. 8|. reed |e ee ete 8 
11|: Di) Vas Pee Wa Js 2) as Pes 12 
9]: a bate 3. Si oBiaceleas 3 
1 | | | — | — | —_ |_| I 
Mi 59|472| 8|523| 82/449) 99/432 189}303 
5 bj 413 515 367 333 114 


*The 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) and 
Tennessee (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’.Rights Democrats candidates, James Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice-president. 

The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


ie iy ed ; ds bese F 
. Popular Vote, 
Source; Compiled b 


Arizona, ...... 
sas. 


oe 


Georgia........ 


Op cescsese 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
‘Texas 

Utah. 


Virginia... .... 
Washington, ... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


73,815 
106,909 


1,169,021 


**Other: Teichert, Soc. 


2,729, Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, 56. 
Dobbs, 


1,461; 
Total 29,061 


Wisconsin, 303. Total 13,618 


Scattering—California, 761; Massachusetts, 633; Michi 
629; Missouri, 54. 
ork (Blanks, void and scattering) 97,318. 


Write-Ins—California, 52; Dlinois, 1 
‘ Blanks—Massachusetts, 48;201; New ¥ 


‘1948, for President 


1,157,172 
*Truman total includes 222,562 Liberal Party votes. 


Lab.—Arizona, 121; California, 195; Colorado, 214; Connecticut, 1,184; Dela- 
ware, 29; Illinois, 3,118; Indiana, 763; Iowa, 4,274; Kentucky, 
Michigan, 1,263; Minnescta, 2,525; New Hampshire, 83; New 


te: eo 


ne 


748.7 
703} 1,276/800 
56| 101,425 


12,547 
137 25 


139,521 103,343) 191,645[48,836,579 


185; Maine, 206; Massachusetts, 5,535; 
ersey, 3,354; New Mexico, 49; New ‘York, 


Rhode Island, 131; Virginia, 234; Washington, 1,133; Wisconsin, 399; 


Soe. Workers—California, 133; Colorado, 228; Connecticut, 606; Iowa, 
Minnesota, 606; New Jersey, 5,825; New York, 2,675; Pennsylvania, 


256; Michigan, 672; 
2,133;- Utah, 73; Washington, 103; 


gan, 1; Pennsylvania, 107; Vermont, 35. 


Major Parties Popular Vote, President, 1844-1948 


D Democrat; W Whig; R Republican; D-P Democrat-People’s; D-L. Democrat-Liberal Republican. 


Year Candidates and Party 
1844—Polk (D) 1,337,243; Clay (W) 1,299,068 
1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101; Cass (D) 1,220,544 
1852—Pierce (D) 1,601,474; Scott (W) 1,386,578 
1856—Buchanan (D) 1,927,995; Fremont (R) 1,391,555 
1860*—Lincoln (R) 1,866,352; Douglas (D) 1,375,157 
1864—Lincoln (R) 2,216,067; McClellan (D) 1,808,725 
1868—Grant (R) 3,015,071; Seymour (D) 2,709,6% 
1872—Grant (R) 3,597,070; Greeley (D-L) 2,834,079 
1876**Hayes (R) 4,033,950; Tilden (D) 4,284,885 
1880—Garfield (R) 4,449,053; Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
1884—Cleveland (D) 4,911,017; Blaine (R) 4,848,334 
1888—Cleveland (D) 5,540,050; Harrison (R) 


5,444,337 
1892*-Cleveland (D) 5,554,414; Harrison 


R) 

$250,802 
1896—McKinley (R) 7,035,638; Bryan (D-P) 

6,467,946 

*1860—Breckinridge (D) 845,763 votes; 1892— 
Weaver (People’s) 1,027,329; 1912—Theodore Roose- 
velt (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920—Debs (Socialist) 
919,799; 1924—LaFollette (Independent, Socialist, 
Progressive) 4,822,856; 1948—Wallace (Progressive) 
Baka Thurmond (States’ Rights Democrats) 
1,169,021, 

**The election 1876 was contested and Congress 
appointed an Electoral Commission of five Repre- 
sentatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court 
justices. The justices chose another justice as the 
iSth member of the commission—in al] eight 


Year 


Candidates and Party 
1900—McKinley (8) 7,219,530; Bryan B 6,358,071 
1904—Roosevelt (R 7,628,834; Parker (D) 5,084,491 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,006; Bryan (D) 6,409,106 ~ 
1912*—Wilson (D) 6,286,214: Taft (R) 3,483,922 
1916—Wilson (D) 9,129,606; Hughes (R) 8,538,221 
1920*-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147,353 
1924*-Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,385,586 
1928—Hoover (R) 21,392,190; Smith (D) 15,016,443 
1932—Roosevelt (D) 22,821,857; Hoover (R) 


15,761, 
1936—Roosevelt (D) 27,476,673; Landon ae 
1940—Roosevelt (D). 27,243,466; Willkie 


22,304, 75: 
1944——Roosevelt (D) 25,602,505; Dewey (R) 22°006°978 
1948*-Truman (D) 24,105,812; Dewey (R) 21,970,065 


Republicans and seven Democrats. The commis- 
sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 elec~ 
toral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, whereupon 
Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) de- 
clared_ Hayes and Wheeler elected President ana 
Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was Re- 
publican. The House, which was Democratic, re- 
solved and declared as a separate body (March 3) 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the 
face of the returns. 


i U, S—Voting Qualifications; Congressional Apportionment —-765. 
_ Party Nominees for President and Vice President 
eas saa 7 


President 


Vice-President 


William J. Bryan 
ii nig ge 


James M,. Cox......-+ 
John W. Davis........ 

aoe Alfred E. Smith....... 
eer Ch s Franklin D, Rooseveit.. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt... 


Franklin D. Roosevelt.. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.. 


arry 8. 
: ] ey... Earl Warren Harry 8. Truman......|Alben W. Barkley 
*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


iy Qualifications for Voting by States 


_ A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to read 
_ or write; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. ‘ - 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


EE a a a a a a 
State In State |In County|In Precin. State In State |In County|In Precin, 
* Alabama*...... 1 yr. -3mos. || Nebraska..... 6 mos, 40 days 10 days 
_ Arizona.... 30 days 30 days ||Nevada........ 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
Arkansas*...... 6 mos. 30 days ||New Hampshire} 6 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos. 
California. . 90 days 53 days ||New Jersey....| lyr. 5 mos. hissapaseree 
- Colorado... 90 days 10 days ||New Mexico....} lyr. 90 days 30 days 
- Connecticut (Ab 10) | ee a New York 1 yr. 4 mos, 30 days 
Delaware. 1 6 mos. 30 days ||North Carolina,| 1 yr. 4/08. Ney serine Si 
Florida. GMOS le tele eon a= North Dakota,.} lyr. . 90 days 30 days 
Geo: GOB Neier’ eateteret= | OUMO irs onset al Weel) eC, 40. days 40 days 
Idaho. . 30 days |.-22...- .-»||Oklahoma......]. lyr. 6 mos, 30 days 
THino' 90 days 30 days ||Oregon........ Gmots pea awa 30 days 
60 daysa| 30days ||Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. — 2 mos. 2 mos, 
~ Iowa.. 60 days 10 days ||Rhode Island,...! 2 yrs. etm opel tadierele 6 mos. 
Kansas........| 6 mos, 30 days 30 days ||South Carolina*| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kentucky......| lyr. 6 mos. 60 days ||South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 80 days 
wagvee! 2 FES. 1 yr. 3 mos.c'||Tennessee*,,...| 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Maine..... cos] OMMOB, Weers> rnc 5 3 mos.d }}Texas*.......-] lyr. 6 M08, Pes os - eis oe 
Maryland.,....| lyr. 6 mos. 1 day WEED wise efector) 2 ves 4 mos. 60 days 
Massachusetts..| 1 yr. Cor ccrttie Z 6 mos.b |}Vermont.......] Jyr. 3 mos. 3 mos, 
Michigan......| 6 mos. 20 days 20 days ||Virginia*......] lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Minnesota.....| 6 mos.- 6 mos. 30 days ||Washington....| lyr. 90° days 30 days 
Mississippi*....} 2 yrs. 1 yr. 1 yr. West Virginia..} I yr. 60 days 30 days 
Missouri....... 1 yer 60 days 60 days ||Wisconsin.....:| lyr. Sel t saetace 10 days 
ontana......) lyr. 30 days 30 days ||Wyoming...... ivr: 1 mo. 10 days 


*Reaquires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


Congressional Apportionment Changed by 1950 Census 


Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 


ee ie 
} 1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 
Ala... 9 9 ||Kan... 6 6 1 1 8.0.23 6 6 
Ariz... 2 Att WKF as.ates 8 9 2 §. Dict 2 3 
Ark... 6 7 La. ... 8 8 14 14 Tenn 9 10 
Calif. . 30 23 Me..... 3 3 2 Texas. . 22 21 
Colo... - 4 |\Md., 7 6 43 45 D 2 
nn 6 6 MM: 14 14 12 12 1 1 
Deli... 1 1 Mich., 18 17 2 10 9 
ieee 8 6 9 9 {23 23 7 6 
ho s : 2 i 13 4 10 10 
Idaho. ‘ 
foc 25 26 2 2 30 33 1 vl 
ASS il 11 4 4 ‘/ 2 2° ———_—- 
OSS 8 8 Totais 435 435 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- | congressional districts in these two states would 
dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future | be reduced by the transfer. 
apportienments of representatives in Congress shall For example, Arkansas had a 1940 population of 
be made by the method of equal proportions. 1,949,387, and Michigan 5,256,106. Under the 
This method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- | method of equal proportions, Arkansas gets 7 
ington of. Harvard University in 1921, sets up_the | seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that Michi- 
following criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- | gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger than 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any | arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat were 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several | transferred from Arkansas to Michigan giving 
states, is before Congress for consideration: and | arkansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Arkansas dis- 
suppose an attempt is made to prove the trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger than 


by transferring a seat from one state to some oule 392,006). Si ahaa 
Such proposed transfer of a seat | the Michigan district (292, . Since ji is 
Bee ate to another state should be made if, | greater than 11.02, the transfer should not be 


and only if, the percentage difference between the | made. 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


, Til, 19—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 
Maen Tae: pbs, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 1952. New York City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924, 
Dem 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944, 1952. Kansas City, Mo. 2—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
om ouis, Mo. 6—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876,-1888, | Minneapolis, Minn, 1— Rep., 1802. 
ee 1872, 1900, 1940. panies By. oe Dem ie 
' bene . 5 . U: i og) eo 9 e 
19487 tagelple, POs age” eg San Francisco, Calif., i—Dem., 1920. 
Cincinnati O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856; 1880. ° Denver, Col., 1—Dem., Lag 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. .. Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 


{1950)—McMahon, Dem., 


(1950)—Hill, Dem., eter ‘Crommelin, iInd., 


14 
(1948)Sparkman, Dem., 185,534; Parsons, Rep., 


- ARIZONA 
eee Dem., 116,246; Brockett, Rep., 


(1946)-—McFarland, Dem., 80,415; Powers, Rep., 


35,022; Graham, Com., "802 
(19: Dem. 302,088 (Unopposed) 
1950)—Fulbright, Dem., 3 : 
(1948)—McClellan, Dem., 6,401; nEeckar, Ind., 
ap reet: Sere 


(1950)—Nixon, Rep., 2,183,454; Helen G. Douglas, 
age)” Known ae a, _R 1,428,067; Rogers, Jr. 
—Knowlan ep., = . ” 
1,167,161; Corrigan, Proh., 42,683; Steiner, 
Write-in, 156; Scattering, 1,398. 


COLORADO ‘ 
‘Rina Rep., 239,724; Carroll, Dem., 


(1948)—Johnson, Dem., 340, 719; Nicholson, Rep., 
a Gurule, Prog., 2,981; Whitehead, Soc., 


err CONNECTICUT 

etieg Talbot, Rep., 

09,053: Martino, Soc., 15,1 

(1950). Unexpired term—Benton, Dem., 431,413; 
Bush, Rep., 430,311; Gillespie, a ‘15, 441. 


DELAWARE 
(1948)—Frear, Jr,, Dem., 71,888; Buck, Rep., 68,- 
an pare Prog., 681; Sard, Proh., 467; Pollard, 


€936)—Winiams, Rep., 62,603; Tunnell, Dem.,, 


50,910. FLORIDA 

Ose ah ial Dem., 238,987; Booth, ° Rep., 
4,228 . 

(1946)—Holland, Dem., 156,232; Schad, Rep., 
satiabas GEORGIA 


(1950)—George, Dem., 261,290 (Unopposed) 
(1948)—Russell, Dem., 362,104; Write-ins, 400. 


IDAHO 
(1950) —Welker, Rep., 124,237; Clark, Dem., 77,180. 
(1950)—Unexpired term—Dworshak, Rep., 104/608; 
Burtenshaw, Dem., 97,092. 


ILLINOIS 
(1950)—Dirksen, Rep, 1,951,984; Lucas, Dem., 
1,657,630; Holtwick, Prob. 13, 050. 
(1948)——Douglas, Dem., 2,147, 154: Brooks, Rep., 
1,740,026, Holtwick, Proh., 0,784; Schnur, Soc, 
Lab. 2,693" Write- ins, 28. 


INDIANA 

(1950)—Capehart, Rep., 844,303; Campbell, Dem., 
741,025; Abel, Proh., 13,396, 

(1946)—Jenner, Rep., 739,809; Townsend, Dem., 
584,288; Riggs, Proh., 21,008; Morris, Soc. Lab., 
1,523; Johnson, Conn., 806, 

IOWA 

(1950)—Hickenlooper, Rep., 470,613; Loveland 
Dem., 383,766; Kellum, Proh,, 3,273; Seeman, 
St. Right Dem., 571; Ludwig, Soc, Lab., 300. 

(1948)—Gillette, Dem., 578,226; Wilson, Rep., 415,- 


(78; Pitcher, Prog., 3,387; Kellum, Proh,, "2,580; 
Bochewitz, Soe., 441, 


KANSAS 


(1950)—Carlson, Rep., 335,880; Aiken, Dem., 271,- 
365; Damon, Proh,, 11,859 


(1948)—Schoeppel, Rep., 393, 412; McGill, Dem., 
305,987; Hester, Proh., 16,943. 


KENTUCKY 
ee Shas Dem., Pre ,249; Dawson, Rep., 


8,368; Olsen, Ind., 4,4 
pine chopnian: Dem., 408, 256; Cooper, Rep., 
1,232; Stanfeld, New 


383,776; Standefur, Soc., 
Prog., 924: Cox, Soc. Lab,, 254: Write-ins, 27, 
(Chapman died March 8, 1951. ‘Thomas R. Un- 
derwood fulfilling unexpired term.) 


LOUISIANA 
(1950)—Long, Dem., 220,907; Gerth, Rep., 30,931. 
(1948)—Ellender, Sr., Dem., 330, 115; Clark, Ind. Pet 
MAINE 


(1948)—Margaret C. Smith, Rep., 159,182; Scolten, 
Dem., 64,074. 


(1946)—Brewster, Rep., 111,215; MacDonald, Dem.,, 
63,82 MARYLAND 
if 1950)—Butler, Rep., 326,291; Tydings, Dem., 283,- 


180; Fox, Prog., 6,14 KB 
(1946)—O'Conor, Dem., 237,232; Markey, Rep., 


000. 


‘Sceetchen he ane tin nt 


(1950) Unexpired “term—Smith 


ee eae 
eye ees Wee Bem, ot Walsh, 
; Scattering, blank, ‘io ae 


(1948)—Ferguson, 4 1,045,156 Hook, 
1,000,329; Lindahl, 12,146; Magee, 
2160: x SFOve, Soc. Lab., 1,418; Dollinger. 


Wor 
(1946) Vander: enberg, Rep.,. 1,085,570; Lee, Dem 
co cae i pce 8, 109; Grove, Soc. 1 
eiswenger, 
(Vandenberg died April 18, 1951. Blair Moody ful 
filling unexpired term.) .. 


eS MINNESOTA 
( 1948) “Hump 


“517, 715; Dem 
349.520: Carlson, Rev. Wor 
Party, 11, 421; Shipstead, Write-in, 1. 


MISSISSIPPI 
pret TS negra Dem., 151,478.’ (Onopposed) 
(1947)—Stennis, Dem., 50,078; Colmer, Dem., 45,- 

725; Jackson, Dem., "43, 642; Johnson, Jr., Dem. 
27, 159: Rankin, Dem., 24,492; Collins, Rep., 623. 


MISSOURI 4 

(1950)—Hennings, Jr., Dem., Hage 

Rep., 592,922: Hamilton, chris. a 610: 
Genck, Soc. Lab., 150. 


(1946)—Kem, Rep., 572.556; Briggs, Dem., 511, 544, 


MONTANA 
Mtr ie 125,193; Davis, Rep., 94,- 
458; Hanna, Proh., 52. 
(1946)—Eeton, eee por per, 
86,476; Jones, Soc,, 2,18 


NEBRASKA 
Cee Rep., 267,575; Carpenter, Dem., 


(1946)—Butler, Rep., 271,208; Mekota,. Dem.. 
111,750. gs oe 2 


NEVADA 
(1950)—McCarran, Dem., 35,829; Marshall, Rep., 


5, ‘ 
(1946)—Malone, Rep., 27,801; Bunker, Dem., 22,553. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(1950)—Tobey, Rep., 106,142 Kelley, Dem., 72,- 
473; Powell, Ind., ‘11,958. 
(1948)—Bridges, Rep., 129, eee: Soria, Dem,, 91,- 9°) 
760; Rideout, Proh., 1,538 } 


NEW JERSEY 
Se at eae oP: ios, ie 


Erickson, Dem., 


Brunner, *Dem., 
548,458: Butterworth, Soe. Lab., 7,675: Breitman, 
Soc. Workers, 4,976; Riley, Soc., 2,226: Ridout, 
Nat'l Proh., 1,711; Collins, Anti Medical Trust 
Federation, 1,676: “Jones, Ind. Amer., 625, 


NEW MEXICO 
(1948)—Anderson, Dem., 108,269; Hurley, Rep., 80,- 

226; Provencio, ‘New Party, 705. 
(1946}—Chavez, Dem., 68,650; Hurley, Rep., 64,632. 


NEW YORK 
(1950) Outside N, ¥, C.—Lehman, Dem., 1,071,- 
824; Liberal, 25,572; Total 1,097,396. Hanley, 
Rep., 1,545, 781; Du Bois, Amer. Lab., 40,130. 
Greater N. Y. C.—Lehman, Dem., 1,247, 895; 
Liberal, 287,022; Total 1,534, 917. Hanley, Rep.. 
821,572; Du Bbis, Amer, Lab., 165,599. 
Total Vote—Lehman, Dem., 2,319, 719; Liberal, 
312,594; Total 2,632, 313. Hanley, Rep., ‘9: 367,353; 
Du Bois, Amer. Lab., 205,729; Hansen, ‘Soe! 
Worker, 15,340; Emery, ind, Gov’t., 7,659. 
(1946)—Outside N. ¥. C.—tIves, » Rep. -, 1,551, 096; 
Lehman, Dem,, 726,089; Amer. Lab., 73,357: Lib- 
Gamater Neg, On 
reater ~—lIves., Rep., 1,008,269; Lehman, 
Tene 962,798; Amer.’ Lab., 362,489; Liberal, 


Total vote—Ives, 2,559,365; uk el , 2,308, 
Scattered, blank, void, ‘178,694 melee ee yb 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(1950)—Hoey, Dem., 376,472; rents Rep,, 171,804, 


em., 364,91 2; 
Gavin, Rep., 177,753; Graham. Write-in, 2,259. 


ver. Site ibaa 
U. S.—Votes for Senators; 
4 "NORTH DAKOTA — 

 (4950)—Young, Rep. 126,209; O’Brien, Dém., 


 (4946)—anger, Rep., 88,210; Thompson, Ind., 
38,804; Larson, Den, 38,368. z 


(1950)—Taft, R Leas 6d Ferguson, Di 
¢ —Taft, iy ,643; ‘er 5 em., 
- 1,214,459 = i 


 (4946)—Bricker, Rep., 1,275,774; Huffman, Dem., 
947,610; Farkas, Soc. Lab., 13,885. 


, OKLAHOMA 
- (1950)—Monroney, Dem., 345,953; Alexander, Rep., 
285,224 


 (4948)—Kerr, Dem., 441,654; Rizley, Rep., 265,169; 
: Pratt, Ind., 2,108. 
OREGON : 
(1950)—Morse, Rep., 376,510; Latourette, Dem., 
+ 116,780; Talbert, Prog., 10,165. 
(1948)—-Cordon, Rep., 299,295; Wilson, Dem., 199,- 


948 
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Turner, Mil. Wkr., 1,219. 

(1946)—Martin, Rep., 1,853,458; Guffey, Dem., 
1,245,338; Learn, Proh., 17,451; Knotek, Soc. 
Lab., 11,613. RHODE ISLAND 

(1950) Unexpired term—Pastore, Dem., 184,520; 
Levy, Rep., 114,890. 

--(1948)—-Green, Dem., 190,284; Hazard, Rep., 130,- 
uae: SOUTH CAROLINA 
(1950)—Johnston, Dem., 50,458 (Unopposed). 
(1948)—Maybank, Dem., 135,998; Gerald, Rep., 
B00. “SOUTH DAKOTA 


(1950)—Case, Rep., 160,670; Engel, Dem:, 90,692. 
(1948)—Munat, Rep., 144,084; Engel, Dem., 98,749. 
TENNESSEE 
(1948)—Kefauver, Dem., 326,142; Reece, Rep., 166,- 
947; Neal, Ind., 6,103. 

(1946)—McKeller, Dem., 145,654; Ladd, Rep., 
57,238; Neal, Ind., 11,516; Ross, Ind., 4,303; 
Scattering, 3. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 
, Approved July 18, 1947. 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. . The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 4 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to aualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna~ 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. - 
~ An individual actiig as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 


Presidential Inaugurations 


New York and Philadelphia, as well as Wash- 
ington, have witnessed inaugurations. On-several 
occasions the United States was technically with- 
out a president. 2nd a brief period when two men 
held the office, It was because March 4 sometimes 
fell on Sunday that these occurrences took place. 
In succeeding himself, in 1821, James Monroe was 
sworn in on Monday, March 5, so theoretically 
there was no chief executive for one day. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, on the other hand, was privately 
sworn in on March 3, with a slight presidential 

ing. 

eer Blow travel, and inclement weather have 
played major parts in inaugural history. Odd dates 
for the occasion resulted when vice-presidents 
were called suddenly to fill unexpired terms. 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt in April, 1945, 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, became the 
seventh vice president thus to succeed. __ 

The first inauguration, in New York City, also 


Presidential Suecession, Ina 


| UTAH 
ce ee Rep., 142,427; Thomas, Rep., 


rog., 5,347; Robb, Soc., 1,627. 
(1946)—Byrd, Dem., 163,960; Parsons, Rep., 77,005; 


A ‘i 
a'o 


/ 
uration 


; TEXAS 
(1948)—Johnson, Dem., 702,985; Porter, Rep., 349,- 
665: Morris, Proh., 8,913. 
(1946}—Connally, Dem., 336,931; Sells, Rep., 43,750. 


,198; Baker, Nat’l. Economy Ticket, 815. 
ee ne Rep., 101,142; Murdock, Dem., 


VERMONT 
(1950—Aiken, Rep., 69,543; Bigelow, Dem., 19,608. 
(1946)—Flanders, Rep., 54,729; McDevitt, Dem., 
18,594; Scattering, 17. pa 


VIRGINIA 
(1948)—Robertson, Dem., 253,865; Woods, Rep., 
pee Carwile, Ind., 6,788; Virginia Durr, 


Carwile, Ind., 5,189; Burke, Com., 3,318; Boorde, 
Proh., 1,764; Robb, Soc., 1,592; Scattering, 35, 


WASHINGTON 
(1950)—Magnuson, Dem., 397,719; Williams, Rep., 
a biped Ind.; 3,120; Churchward, Soc. 
ab., 1,480. 
(1946)—Cain, Rep., 358,847; Mitchell, Dem., 298,- 
683; Morton, Soc. Lab., 2,297; Sweet, Soc. Work- 


ers, 515. 
: WEST VIRGINIA 
(1948)—Neely, Dem., 435,354; Revercomb, Rep., 


328,534. 
(1946)—Kilgore, Dem., 273,151; Sweeney, Rep., 
269,617. 


WISCONSIN 
(1950)—Wiley, 595,283; Fairchild, Dem., 
515,539; Knappe, Soc., 3,972; Stearns, Ind., 644; 
Boulton, Soc. Workers, 332; Cozzini, Soc. Labor, 


307. 

(1946)—McCarthy, Rep., 620,430; McMurray, Dem., 
378,772; Knappe, Soc., 11,750; Cozzini, Ind,, Soc. 
Lab., 1,552; Scattering, 2,0907 


WYOMING 
(1948)—Hunt, Dem., 57,953; Robertson, Rep., 43,527. 
(1946)—O’Mahoney, Dem., 45,843; Henderson, Jr., 
Rep., 35,714. 


Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 
of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
eharge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


| 
| 


was in April. Washington had been scheduled to 
take the oath on March 4, 1789, but the ceremony 
was held up until April 30, due to delay in gather- 
ing the electoral votes, and the time taken by the 
president-elect to journey from Virginia to New 
York. Washington’s second inauguration was held 
in Philadelphia, as was that of John Adams. 
Jefferson, in 1801, was the first president to ke 
inaugurated in Washington. The first inaugural 
ball was March 4, 1809, when James Madison be- 
came president. Dolly Madison presided. Warren 
G. Harding was the first president to use the auto- 
mobile and public-address microphone. Calvin 
Coolidge’s inaugural address was the first to be 
broadcast. - 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first president to 
be inaugurated Jan. 20, instead ‘of the traditional 
March 4. The reason for the change was to place a 
newly-elected executive in office as soon as possible” 
after his November election. 


Seventeen presidents 


ey were Presidents Washington, Monroe, 
age Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 


Roosevelt, Truman. Lincoln served briefly in the Black Hawk war. 


Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 


of the United States—over one half—served 


their country in uniform. 

Jackson, W. H. Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, 
Arthur, Benj, Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
Johnson was appointed military 


governor of Tennessee ‘by Lincoln. Arthur was a quartermaster general for New York State in Civil 


War. days. 


: Oss aimee Dem., 


155,414; Crowder, Rep., 
ARIZONA 


a950)—Pste, Rep., 99,109; Fronmnilles, Dem., 96,- 
ARKANSAS 
ie Dem., 266,778; Speck, Rep., 
eae CALIFORNIA | 
Aga aad Rep., 2,461,754; Roosevelt, Dem., 
COLORADO 


2950) Thornton, Rep., 236,457; hygbot Dem., 


213,001; Stephens, Soc. Lab., 1,544 
CONNECTICUT 
(1950)—Lodge, Rep., 436,418; Bowles, Dem., 419,- 
404; McLevy, Soc., 22,913. 
DELAWARE 
(1948)—Carvel, Dem., 75,339; George, Rep., 64,996. 
. 


FLORIDA 
“oe eg aan Dem., 381,459; Acker, Rep., 76,- 
GEORGIA 
(1950)-—Talmadge, Dem., (Unopposed) 
IDAHO s 
Rep., 107,642; Wright, Dem., 


(1950)—Jordan, 
97,150. 
ILLINOIS 


(1948)-—Stevenson, Dem., 2,250,074; Green, Rep,, 
1,678,007; Wilson, Proh., 9,491; Fischer, Sec. 
Lab:, 2,673. 


INDIANA 
(1948)—Schricker, Dem., 884,995; Creighton, Rep., 
- ne 92; Speicker, Proh.. 13,852; Frisbie, Prog., 
; Rabe, Soc., 985; Ginsberg, Soc. Lab., 608. 
IOWA 
(1950)—Beardsley, Rep., 506,642; Gillette, Dem., 
347,176; Picken, Proh., 2,805; Tyler, St. Right 
Dem., 590. 
KANSAS 
(1950)—Arn, Rep., 333,001; Anderson, Dem,, 275,- 
494; Hester, Proh., 9,431; Tamplin, Soc., 1,384. 
KENTUCKY 
(1947)—Clements, Dem., 387,795; Dummit, Rep., 
7,756. 


2 
LOUISIANA 
(1943)—Long, Dem., unopposed, 


MAINE 


{1950)——Payne, Rep., 145,823; Grant, Dem., 94, 304; 
Currier, States’ Rights Dem., 1,050. 


MARYLAND 

emo ecrain, Rep., 369,807; Lane, Jr., Dem., 
275,324. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

(1950)-—-Dever, Dem., 1,074,570; Coolidge, Rep., 
824,069; Hillis, Soc. Lab., 7,806: Shaw, Proh., 
3,716, 

; MICHIGAN 
(1950)—Williams, Dem., 935,152; Kelly, Rep., 


933,998; Hayden, Proh., 8,511; Grove, Soc, Lab., 
1,077; Lerner, Soc. Workers, 636. 


MINNESOTA 
(1950)—Youngdahl, Rep., 635,800; Peterson, Dem.,, 
Farmer, Labor, 400,637; Campbell, Ind. Gov’t, 


(SLP), 10,195. 
MISSISSIPPI 
(1947)—Wright, Dem., 161,993; Sheldon, Rep.,, 
4,102. 
MISSOURI 
(1948)—Smith, Dem., 893,092; Thompson, Rep., 


670,064; Lodgson, Prog,, 
Genck, Soc, Lab., 191. 
MONTANA 
(1948)—Bonner, Dem., 124,267; Ford, Rep., 97,792; 

Hamilton, Soc., 905. 
NEBRASKA 
(1950)—Peterson, Rep., 247,081; 
202,638, , 


2.874; Gipe, Soc., 1,117: 


(1950)—Mechem, Rep., 96,653; Miles, Dem., 83,138. 


Raecke, Dem., 


49 Rep., 885,882; Wene, Dem., 
oe ee ee ee eo ee weet ae 
5,529; Butterw Soc, Labor, 6,515. 

NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 
(1950)—Outside N.¥.C.: Dewey, 1] 
Lynch, Dem., 947,958, penile 
968,826; a ee ocr 
Greater N. Y. ¥. Rep. 
Dem., 1,033 108, “Libera, 24 a1. 9 ao) 
McManus, Amer. L: 6,202. 
Total Vote: Dewey, Rep Paro 523; 
1,981,156, Liberal, Zee is total, 2 
manus, Amer. Lab., 221,966; sy Pte See 
er, 13,274; Hass, Ind. Gov’ es 4. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(1948)—Scot, Dem., 570.995; Pritchard, Rep., 206,- 
166; Mary Price, Preg., 3,364. =| 


NORTH DAKOTA- f- | 
(1960) Brunsdale, Rep., 121,822; Byerly, Dem., — 


OHIO 
Me Up ge Dem., 1,522,249; Ebright, Rep.. 


we 
OKLAHOMA 
Seog ee Dem., 329,308;- Ferguson, Rep., 
313,205; Harrell, Ind., 1,763. 
OREGON 
(1950)—McKay, Rep., 334,160; Flegel, Dem., 
171,750. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(1950)—Fine, Rep., 1,796,119; Dilworth, Dem.. 
1,710,355; Blews, Proh., 12,282; Naugle, Gils 
Against Com., 17,715; Fitzpatrick, Prog., 6,097; 

Willson, Soc., 9,005 Taylor, Ind. Gov., 1,645; 

Lewin, Mil, Wkr., 8 41. 

RHODE ISLAND 


(1950)—Roberts, Dem., 176,125; LAchapelle, : 
120,684, spells hae 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(1950)—Byrnes, Dem., 50,633. (Unopposed) 


SOUTH DAKOTA | 
patie AR aenson, Rep., 154,254; Robbie, Dem. 


TENNESSEE | 
(1950)—Browning, Dem., 184,437; Neal, Ind., 61,757. 
TEXAS 
at a) Dem., 355,010; Currie, Rep., 39,- 
UTAH 

(1948)—Lee, Rep., 151,253; Maw, Dem., 123,814, 
VERMONT 
(1950)—Emerson, Rep., 64,834; ; 
aReRS Pp Moran, Dem., 
VIRGINIA 
a a Dem., 184,772; Johnson, Rep., 
ae WASHINGTON 


(1948)—Langlie, Rep., 445,958: Wa 
417,035: Fluent, Prog., 43 ren. Pa 
lab. 780; Roberts, Soc. Workers, 144, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Beetertcay Dem., 438,752;. Boreman, Rep 


“WISCONSIN 


(1950)—Kohler, Jr. Rep., 605,649; Tho: 
, 525,319; Essin, Peoples Prog., 3, 735; Hart, 


Soc., 3,384, 

WYOMING 
(1950)—Barrett, Rep., 54,441: 
42,518. ne 


Mcintyre, Dem., 


al 


_ wise indicated, and are made expressly for 


~ ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1952 


The Astrononiical Calculations, beginning-on the next page, are in local Mean Time, e t as other 
"The World Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D.C. 


Calendar for 1952 


es sss en eas fai ed Mac 
Calendars; Seasons 


A eae ae ae ae ee 5 
61S) Spey stl a a] | 8) 3] 1] e! OO] Bt st us e/a 
5/2) 5/2) e\ 2) & 5) S| si 2) sl ele 3).0) sl al & ° 3 
QS aE lal | a aS el Fale a BlE(RlclS| —- lals & 
..|..| a} 2} 3) 4] sApril]..|..} 1] 2) 3} 4) Siduly |. . 1) 2) 3} 4] 5/iOct. }..|.. 1 3 
67} 8}. 9] 10/11/12 6} 7} 8] 9/10/11/12 6] 7|_8] 9}10]11112 516] 7] gs} 9/10/1 
13] 14] 15]16)17| 18/19 13] 14] 15] 16] 17] 18) 19) 15|16]17|18}19 12}13]14}15}16]17)1 
20) 21/22) 23)24/25/26 20|21}22|23) 24/25/26) 22|23124|25)26| 19}20}21/22123124|2 
27|28/29)/30)31!..|.. 27/28/29|30]..|..|.. 29/30/31]... : 26|27|28/29/30|31 
7A. Ld. de] i 2liMay |..]..)..}..} 2] 2) Aue. Saale ee 2iNove ibe ote is . 
3] "41° 5] 61 7}_ 8] 99) 4} 5} 6} 7] .8|_9]20 516] /7}_8|.9 2|'3} 415] 6 7 
16]11}12|13]14]15|16 11}12)13]14| 15} 16] 17 12}13]14] 15/16 { 9/10}11/12]13] 14] 12 
17] 18) 19|20|21/22|23 18] 19/20|21/22|23) 24) 19]20|21|22|23 16] 17|18}19}20}21|22 
24|25|26|27|28129) . . 25|26|27|28}29| 30/31 26|27|28/29|30 23|24/25|26127|28|29 
Mar.|..|..|..|..|..|..] ajJunel 1} 2) 3] 4) 5) 6) 7 3 ay a ee 30)= lc Pace eee 
2|'3) 4! 5] 6] 7|_8 8] 9]10]11}12/13|14/\Sepet.|. 9|'3] 4] 5] 6Dec. |..| 1] 2] 31 4] 5} 6 
9/10] 11)12)13)14}15 15/16] 17) 18} 19}20]21 9} 10|11)12113)) 7] 3} 9\10/11/ 12113 
16| 17] 18)19/20}21|22 22|23|24|25|26|27| 28) 16|17|18|19|20 14] 15]16) 17} 18] 19}20 
23/24) 25|26|27|28)29 BBIZOL jc [aetaeh ela: 23|24|25|26|27 21|22)/23|24/25|26|27 
SOBA). ecsdern|- fe » S0l et tales 28/29/30/31|..1..1.. 
Calendar 953 
Psiatcatat afl ats al be a) | & wiehe 
a1 Zldl5 A di S| 3] BS) Slel oe 3) 3] 5 ‘ 3} a} 3 5 
Sl ol Slo abe iC} ba =| 2 5 +e el6 M4 ae 
5 | E) 2) | | tl A A) tla 
Arr aielcalke Altea catci elke Bialik Abel eat 
= Eh ..| 1| 2] 3April].. ».| 1| 2} 3) 4July a 1} 2} 3} Aloct. |: .]..]-.]..] 1) 2.3 
Jan. \-3!-sl-@lz|_8| 9|40l > 5) 6) 7} 8] 9}10/11 5) 6|_7| 8] 9/10|11 4|°5!°6| 7] 8] 9|10 
11/12/13/14/15)16)17 12/13|14|15/16|/17|18 12/13/14]15/16)17|18 11]12|13/14115|16|17 
18|19|20/21|22|23|24 19/20}21|22|23)24|25) 19|20|21|22|23|24|25}| - 18|19|20/21|22|23/24 
25|26|27|28|29|30|31 26|27|28/29/30]..|.. 26|27|28|29|30/31).. 25|26|27|28|29|30/31 
Feb. | 1| 2 4 6| 7|\May }. .- eis 1} 2/Aug. .i{..1..].<] liiNov. | 1} 2}.3)_4] 5] 6) 7 
8] 9)10/11/12)13|14 3|°4| 5] 6] 7} 8|.9 3| 4] 5] 6] 71.8 8} 9}10}11/12]13/14 
15|16|17|18 19|201211 10|11/12|13)14/15|16 9}10/11)12|13|14|15 15|16}17|18|19|20|21 
32|23|24/25|26|27/28 17|18]19|20)21|22/23 16|17|18)/19|20|21|22) 22/23/24|25|26|27|28 
Mar,| 1} 2| 3) 4| 5| 6) 7 24|25|26|27|28)29|30 23|24|25|26|27/28|29 29130]. estate 
8| 9)10/11)12)13|14 BL aahealee aka 30/31|..|..|.. Dec. |..|..| 1] 2].3] 41.5 
12]16|17|18|19|20|21|sune|..) i]°2) 3] 4] 5] GlSept.|..|..| 1) 2) 3) 4) 5 6) 7/8} 9/10)11/12 
122|23124|25|26|27|28 7) 8) 9}16)11)12)13 6) 7|8|_ 9}10]11|12 13/14115]16]17|18|19 
29/30/31|..|.. 14|15]16|17|18|19|20 13/14|15/16/17|18}19 20|21|22|23|24|25|26 
21|22|23|24|25|26|27 20/3132 123/24 26/26 27/28/29|30|31|..|.. 
28/29|30|..]..1..1.- dl See 
Calendar for 1951 
| = bine {| el] sl gl al ¥ ol] 4 
1) 4) 1 5 s}e1 Sig] 5 &1 3 5 Slo io hese 
a) $)3) 3) 2} as! | §]o 45] | 3 my | Be] als 
e ) ae) ° o a C) ° 
° % 3 | a PI 5 | Sl a E) 5 | 
Alslele| eel a) Asie |B lSla|a) AlSlalEla| ala AlS|ElEl lala 
| | |_———| —|—|] —|—|— | |-- | J le 
‘ ‘Apri! 1| 2} 3| 4| 5] 6| 7/Suty | 1) 2] 3] 4] 5] 6] 7/Oct. |..) 1) 2) 3) 4) 51S 
“al Bf Bhyalrtlisla3) 8] 9!10]11|12/13)14) 8] 9]10]11)}12}13]14) 7|_ 8) 9]10}41/12}13 
14]15|16| 17} 18] 19|20) 15] 16|17| 18} 19]20|21 15] 16]17|18]19]20)21, 14]15]16| 17/18] 19}20 
21122|23/24125|26)27, 23|23/24125|26|27/28 22|23|24125/26|27/28) 21 23123124)25)26 27 
28|29|30|31 29/30\..|..}.-|-.]--! 29/30/31]. .|..|..}../) 28/29/30/31|. .|. -}-. 
Feb *s|-algimay |..|e.| i] 2} 3] 4) 5iAug.|..)..7..) 1) 2) 3 4|\Nov. |..|;-|..}..} 1} 21-8 
“)"a)" 51" 6] 7] 8] 9}10) 6} 7] 8} 9}10]11}12) 5} 6) 7}_8| 9]10}11)) 4] 5)" 6] 7] 8). 9|10 
11} 12]13|14|15|16}17 13}14|15|16|17}18)19, 12|13|14|15]16]17|18 11) 12]13}14]15| 16} 17 
18] 19]20121/22|23/24| 20|21/22|23|24125|26| 19|20/21|22]23/24|25! 18|19]20|21}22|23}24 
25|26|27|28 | 27|28|29|30|31). «|... «|25)27(28)29|3(82- all 25|26|27|28|29)30}.., 
“al oligig~amnel.cbect. . |<] > WSOP Eales cleishern| crete Dee. |. ds alas alin ete 
Mar.) }-31-4l-s1 al oli0| “al al" 51 6] 7] 81 91 9|°3)' 4)" 5) 6} 7] 8 4) 3) 14] 5] 6] 7] 8 
11|12173}14] 15/16] 17) 10) 11|12/13/14]15]16, 9] 10}11|12]13}14) 15) 9/10} 14/12] 13]14|15 
He 19]20|21/22/23]24) 17|18]19]20/21/22/23) 16|17|18|19}20|21)22| 17118) tO aoe ton 
|29}26)27 28/28/8018! [pajeojzel27/P8)29/90) Boles teclecleslal ETA bd be 
Bes vale SIS IeLs 


The Seasons 


he temperate zones, these are four in number: 
Stns, Summet, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 


s. h, in the north temperate zone, 
solstice; for whic n aan 


; September 23, the 


i per ‘Sontinually points in the “same 
h’s axis continu: i 
ihee po vane if the axis were perpendicular to the 


direction, v 
f’ the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
plan te no change of seasons. Day and night 


woud everywhere be of equal length and equable 


ions of temperature would prevail. 
eat the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is the axis ab tight angles to the direction 
sun, 
of tne nose months gts the ope oa when day 
At are equa e world over. 
end ye the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show @ 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1952 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 
20, 11:14 A.M.;-Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21) 6:13 A.M.;. Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sep- 
tember 22, 9:24 P.M.; Winter Solstice (Winter), 
December 21, 4:44 P.M. 


Noro: Groowe 


Ist Month _ JANUARY, 1952 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) tS a 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


“a Calendar for Calendar for 
e| ¢ | eee, || serene. 
ba ae N. Y. State, | Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, diana, Illinois, 
z | N. and §. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, 
SS seroregon. Nortiiern California, 
4] Sun , Sun Sun )Moon 
a (=) Rises | Sets Rises | Sets |R.&S. 

H. M.\H. M. H. M.\H. M. 
1) Tu || 7 29) 4 37 4 42/110 1 
gi W 4 29| 4 38/1 4 43|)11 11 
8| Th || 7 29) 4 39). Aaa? a 
4) - Fr. || '7 29] 4 40}1 4 45/12 20 
5) Sa 7 29) 4 41 4 AG) 1 Q7 
6) S 4 29) 4 42 4 47| 2 34 2 29 
7 M 7 29) 4 43 4 48] 3 39 3 34 
8} Tu || 7 29) 4 44 4 49) 4 42 4 36 
9) W 7 29) 4 45 4 50) 5 41 5 34 
10) Th 7 29) 4 46 4 51] 6 33 6 26 
ll] Fr 7 28) 4 47 4 52) rises rises 
12) Sa 7 28] 4 48 4 53] 5 19 5 25 
13} § 7 28] 4 49 4 54] 6 22 6 27 
144 M 7 27| 4 50 4 55) 7 25 7 28 
15} Tu || 7 27| 4 52 4 56] 8 26 8 28 
16) W 7 26| 4 53 4 57| 9 28 9 28 
17, Th 7 26| 4 54/10 4 58/10 29 10 29 
18} Fr 7 25) 4 55/11 4 59/11 35 11 33 
19] Sa 7 25) 4 56]. By eligi. ete ats 
20; S 7 25| 4 57/12 5 2/12 42 12. 39 
21} M 7 94) 4 58 52 3) Los 1 48 
92) Tu || 7 24) 5 5° 413% 38 1 
93) W 7 23) 5 5 6] 4 21 415 
94 Th || 7 22:5 5 7) 5 80 5 22 
25} Fr 7 211 5 5 8] 6 28 6 22 
26) Sa 7 20) 5 5 9] sets sets 
27; §S 7 191 5 5 10] 6 17 6 2 
98) M 7 18] 5 5 12] 7 36 
29; Tu (Goes WAN 5 13] 8 52 
30) W 7 16)51 5 15/10 3 
$1; Th || 7 15} 51 5 16/11 13 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day-of D ‘ 
Month|H. M. S. |Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M. s. Month|B. M. s.|l[MonthlH, 


1 \12 3 21 8 |12 6 32 14/12 8 55 20 112 10 56 26 |12 12 30 
2112 °3.49 9 |12 6 57 16° 12 9.17 21 12 11 13 Q7 112 12 43 
$8 (12 417 10 |12 721 16 12 9 38 22 |12 11 30 28 |12 12 56 
4 |12 4 45 11 |12 7 45 17 \12 958 23 |12 11 46 29 \12 13 7 
be il2. 5112 12 #112 8 9 18 |12 10 18 24 (1212 2 30; > /12.13507 
6 )12 5 39 13 |12 8 32 19 |12 10 37 25 |12 12 16 31 |12 13 27 
7 #|12 6 6 
Twilight 
Place Jan,| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends 
H. M. H, M. H. M. A. M. 
Boston. «..\°1-| 6-48-| 618 |l11] 548 | e327 lhe lop as lege 
New York.. 1 5 45 6 21 11 5 46 6 30 Q1 5 43 6 39 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 6 24 6 33 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1] 5 34 6 33 


6 39 5 35 


MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

First Quarter ....... 3D.) 11H... 42M2... P.M.) La, \ 

Full Moon-:..... ii” dd. Bhemcws RIM | Mew, Mtuoney Goeeeae BO TH, Sua Mei aes 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus; Mars, Saturn. Evening Star—Jupiter. ~~ + M, 


Z c? 
~ 


A, 


aa 


ng ee ee ye 


Day Of lM SB. 
12 13 36 
12 13 45 
12 13 52 
12 13 58 
12 14° 4 
1214 9 


> Crm 69 tO 


Place Feb 


Boston.....} 1 
New York..| 1 
Washington.| 1 

1 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of 


Day of 

|Month H. M. S. Month/H, M. S. 
13 |12 14 19 
14 |12 14 18 
15 |12 14 16 
16/12 14 13 
17 \12 14 9 


1214 4 


Day of 
Month H, M. S, 


19 


12 13 59 
12 13 54 
12 13 47 
12 13 40 
12 13 32 
12 13 24 


ye ee eS ea P ois 
ie 4 _ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1952 : 
. 2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1952 29 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 

4 “a Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
A 3 Pe eae ee =a meee Vine estat Charleston, 
: . , Kentucky, regia, Alabama, 
S| & N. Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Ark r 
o e Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tlinols, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
a 4 N, and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
+ Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California, || Southern Callfornia. 
silos Oregon. Northern California, 

: R e Sun Sun ;Moon|| Sun Sun ; Sun |)Moon|| Sun | Sun ;|Moon 
a a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 

H. M\A. MH. M.\\H. M.\H. M. H. M1\H. M.|\H. M.||2. MAH. M.\H. MM. 

1 % 5 13}.. oobi WR Es We 4 7G) 5321). i. ale 6. Soleo, 2h eee 
2 7 5 15/12 26) 7 10) 5 18 7 6] 5 22/12 19]| 6:55) 5 33/12 7 
3 q 5 16] 1 34)| 7 9) 5 20 7 5| 5 23] 1 25/| 6 54) 5 34; 1 9 
4 V4 5 17) 2 40)| 7 8} 5 21 7 4 5 24] 2 28|) 6 53) 5 35) 2 9 
5 7 5 19} 3 42) 7 7 5 22 7 3/5 25] 3 29] 6 53] 5 36) 3 7 
6 7 5 20} 4 37|| 7 6) 5 23 7 9| 5 27] 4 23/| 6 52] 5 37) 4 1 
7 ok 5 21) 5 24)| 7 5) 5 24 7 41/5 28] 5 11] 6 51) 5 38] 4 50 
8 uf 5 23} 6 27 45 7 O}| 5 29) 5 50|| 6 50) 5 39) 5 31 

7238 7 5 24! 6 34)| 7 2) 5 6 59| 5 30| 6 24|| 6 49] 5 40) 6 8 
10 7 5 25\ rises || 7 1) 5 6 58] 5. 31| rises || 6 48] 5 41] rises 
11 7 5 27| 6 16)| 7 0| 5 6 56| 5 32| 6 22)| 6 48) 5 41) 6 29 
12) 7 5 28| 7 19|| 6 59) 5 6 55| 5 34| 7 22\| 647) 5 42) 7 26 
13 Ci 5 29] 8 23)| 6 57) 5 6 541 5 35] & 23]) 6 46) 5 43] 8 23 
14 6 5 31] 9 27|| 6 56) 5 6 53) 5 36] 9 25|| 6 45) 5 44) 9 20 
15 6 5 32/10 35]) 6 55) 5 6 52| 5 37|10 29|| 6 44) 5 45/10 21 
16 6 5 33/11 45|| 6 54) 5 6 51\ 5 38/11 37|| 6 43) 5 46/11 24 
17 6 534)... ..|| 6 52) 5 6 49} 5 39]).. ..|| 6 42) 5 47)... 
18 6 5 36/12 58]| 6 51) 5 6 48| 5 40/12 47/| 6 41) 5 48/12 ¢ 
19 6 5 37| 2 10|| 6 49) 5 6 47| 5 42) 1 58]! 6 40) 5 49) 1 
20 6 5 38] 3 20|| 6 48) 5 6 46| 5 43} 3 5|| 6 39] 5 50) 2 
21 6 5 39] 4 21|| 6 47) 5 6 441 5 44] 4 7] 6 38) 5 50) 3 
22 6 5 40| 5 11\| 6 45] 5 6 43] 5 45) 4 59]| 6 37) 5 51] 4 
93 6 5 42] 5 51|| 6 44) 5 6 42| 5 46] 5 42] 6 .35| 5 52) 5 
94 6 5 43] 6 22|| 6 5 6 41| 5 47| 6 16|| 6 34) 5 53) 6 
25 6. 5 44! sets || 6 5 6 39| 5 48] sets || 6 33) 5 54) se 
26 6 5 45] 7 38)| 6 5 6 37| 5 49| 7 38]| 6 32) 5 55) F 
Q 6 5 47| 8 53)| 6 5 6 36} 5 50) 8 50|| 6 31) 5 55] & 
28 6 5 48/10 5/| 6 5 6 35| 5 51/10 0]] 6 30) 5 56) 9 

6 5 49/11 17 GEE 5 6 34) 5 52|11 8j| 6 291 5 57\10 


Day of 

MonthjH. M. S. 
95 (12 13°15 
26 \12 13 6 
27 =\12 12 56 
28 |12 12 46 
29 112 12 35 


Twilight 
Sle Reis at a eT a ee 
.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
H. M. H, M. E HH, M. H, M. H. M. H, M. 
5.38 6 49 11 5 28 Tone Q1 5-15 7:13 
5 37 6 51 li 5-27 Vek 21 5 15 7 13 
5 35 6 53 1 5 26 13 | Q1 5 15 713 
Charleston.. 5 30 6 57 11 5 QA 1243 Q1 5 15 7 13 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
. 2D, 3H. 1M. P.M.| Last Quarter ....... 18D, 1H. 1M, P.M 
10 P.M. | New Moon ........--- 25 4 16 A.M 
Evening Star—Jupiter. 


(Local Mean Tithe, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) et 
“To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. : 


al. Calendar for Calendar for lor eee 
" E New England, 7 Connecticut.” Pine, Onrucky, Georgia, Alabaina, 
Sees | Geese | eke | ne ee 
¢ Pomineton, ant re iterana’ ||: Centeal California, || Southern California. 
. Oregon. Northern California. | 
d We, | S80 [RRC || RS | Soe [NG] sees | See [RRS | ines | Seem (RRS. 
i a. uig. mig. wilp. Mia mig. wile. win. wie. M\\ez. Mia. Mle. M, 
1 6 36] 5 50)... :..|| 6 34/5 52)... .|| 6 33] 5 53)... .1) 6 28) 5 S7/11 57 
DIY 6 34) 5 51/12 27|| 6 32) 5 53/12 21|| 6 31] 5 54/12 16|| 6 26; 5 58).. .. 
3 6 33} 5 53] 1 32/| 6 31] 5 54) 1 25)| 6 30)-5 55) 1 20]| 6 25) 5 59/12 57 
4 6 31) 5 54] 2 31/| 6 29] 5°55] 2 24|/| 6 28) 5 56; 2 17/|| 6 24 G6 OF 1 54 
5 6 29) 5 55) 3 21]| 6 28] 5 56) 3 14/| 6 27| 5 57/ 3 8|| 6 23] 6 O| 2 44 
6 6 27| 5 56] 4 || 6 26) 5 57| 3 56]| 6 25) 5 58) 3 50]; 6 22) 6 1) 3 29 
ef 6 26) 5 57) 4 36]) 6 24) 5 58) 4 31|| 6 24) 5 59) 4 26)| 6 20; 6 2/4 7 
8 6 241 5 58] 5 4/| 6 23] 5 59] 4 59]! 6 22' 6 O} 4 56)| 6 19} 6 3] 4 41 
9 6 22) 6 0} 5 27)| 6 21) 6 O} 5 25]| 6 21| 6 1) 5 21} G6 18) 6 3) 5 11 
10 6 20} 6 ijrises || 6 20} 6 1\rises || 6 19| 6 2/rises || 6 17| 6 4] rises 
rat 619] 6 2] 614] 6 18] 6 2| 6 14/16 18| 6 3] 6 15] 6 15| 6 5] 6 16 
12 6 17; 6 3) 7 18)| 6 16) 6 4) 7 18) 6 16) 6 4) 7 17)| 6 14,6 6| 7 13 
13 6 15] 6 4| 8 26|| 6 15} 6 5] 8 24/1 6 15] 6 5| 8 22/1 6 13/6 6] 8 14 
14 6 14) 6 5] 9 36)| 6 13) 6 6] 9 32)| 6 13] 6 6) 9 29|| 6 19) 6 71917 
15 6 12) 6 6/10 49]| 6 12| 6 7|10 43|/|.6 12] 6 7/10 39|| 6 10| 6 8/10 22 
16 6 10/6 8|.. ..|| 6 10] 6 8/11 55/| 6 10| 6 8|11 50|| 6 9| 6 9/11 28 
17 6.68) 6919" BY 68 86.9). S16 BiG 29k eae BS See 
18 6 7| 6 10) 1 12) 6 7] 610] 1 4 6 7 6 10/12 59]| 6 7} 6 10/12 34 
19 6 5) 6 11] 2 13)| 6 +5) 6 11) 2 G6 6 5) 6 11) 2 O}] 6 - 5} 6 11) 1 37 
20 6 3/6 12/3 6|| 6 3] 6 12] 2 59/1 6 4! 6 12] 2 5411 6 4| 6 11] 2 32 
21 6 2) 6 13) 3 47|| 6 2] 6 13) 3 42/| 6 2 6 13) 8 37/1 6 383i 6 12/1 3 19 
22 6 00}. 6 14] 4 22) 6 0] 6 14/4 17/|-6 0} 6 14,414) 6 11613] 4 0° 
93 5 58} 6 15) 4 49)| 5 58] 6 15) 4 46]| 5 59} 6 15) 4 45/1] 6 O] 6 14] 4 35 
24 5 56] 6 17] 5 13]! 5 57] 6 16) 5 12/1 5 57| 6 16] 5 11/1 5 591 6 141 5 8 
25 5 55) 6 18) sets |) 5 55) 6 17} sets || 5 56] 6 17] sets || 5 58] 6 15] sets 
26 5 53] 6 19] 7 41|| 5 54] 6 18] 7 39|| 5 54) 6 18] 7 37||.5 56] 6 16| 7 28 
Q7 5 51] 6 20} 8 55] 5 52) 6 19] 8 51]! 5 52] 6 19] 8 47|| 5 55| 6 171 8 34 
98 5 49] 6 21/10 7|| 5 50] 6 20/10 1|| 5.51! 6 20| 9.57]| 5 54! 6 17] 9 39 
29 5 48] 6 23/11 16]| 5 49) 6 22/11 9/| 5.49] 6 21111 4/|5 52] 6 18/10 43 
30 5 46] 6 24|.. ..// 5 47| 6 23|.. . 11 5 48] 6 22].. 5 51| 6 19/11 42 
$1 5 44) 6 25/12 18]| 5 46) 6 24/12 12]] 5 46] 6 23/12 6Il 5 49 G) 19a 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Monthi. m. s.|Monthia. m. s.lmenchix. m. s.lleeseklla. a. s.liMenthin. Mes. 
1 {12 12 22|)- 8 |12 10 48|| 14 [12 912] 20 |l12 7 27/| 96 l12 5 39 
2 |12 12 10)/) 9 [12 10 33// 15 |12 8 55]/ 21 |l12 7 oll 97 |12 5 20 
3 12 11 58/| 10 [12 10 18|| 16 |12 8 37]| 22 jl12 6 Sill 98 l42 5 2 
4 (12 11 45/) 11 |12 10 2)| 17 |12 8 20)| 23 |l12 6 33]| 29 |12 4 44 
5 /12 11 31|| 12 [12 9 45)/ 18 12 8 3] 94 |l112 615] 30 12 4 26 
6 121117] 13 |12 9 28]// 19 [12 7 45]/ 25 |l12 5 57] 31 2 4 8 
42 11. 3 
os ES ee | ee Ta eS 
Twilight . 
__ Place” [Mar.| Begins | Ends Mar.) Begins | Ends )|Mar.| Begins | Enda 
H.M} | #. M, H, M, .M, |, | Hoa. | Bae 
Boston...) 1| 5 8 | 723 ||| 445 | 736 Ilo | aor 7 48 
New York..| 1] 5 3 723 ‘|| 11] 446 734 || 21/ 4 99 7 46 
Washington.} 1 ond 722 zl 4 49 7 32 Q1 A 32 7 43 
Charleston..| 1 5° 6 7 20 11 A 55 7 26 QI 4 40 7 35 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Gal Moon eee ak a Sgt eip yee | Neg SUPT 3 GARD: |) OMe AUN Ea 


4 


; hyn Aa fea oe mete o- % 
a bees ___ Astre ily Calendar, 1952 - 

a Aes ; 7 is 
- 4th Month APRIL, 1952 30 Days 
r (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 5 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


3 he Calendar for Calendar for _| Calendar for ; 
y 3 3 -Boston, Washington, Charleston, 
: New Eagland, Co: Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
es) oF N. Y. State, Missouri, Kansas,’ || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
E Cc) Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Y Colorado, Utah, ‘Texas, New Mexico, 
ff a s N. and §. Dakota, iowa; Nebraska, evada, and ‘Arizona, an 
A as id Wyoming, and Central California, Southern California. 
e's ° Northern California. 
a z Zz Sun Sun Moon|| Sun | Sun j|Moon 
4 a es _Sets | R.&S.|| Rises Sets R.&S. 
1 Tu | 5 43| 6 26] 1 13|| 5 44] 6 25) 1 6]; 5 45) 6 23) 1 0! 5 48) 6 20/12 36 | 
‘4 9 W +5 41] 6 27] 1 58]| 5 42] 6 26) 1 51|| 5 43) 6 24) 1 46|| 5 47} 6 21) 1 24 
“4 3). Th 5 39| 6 28| 2 36)]| 5 41/°6 27} 2 30) 5 42) 6 25) 2 Q4\| 5 46) 6 22) 2 5 
- 4 Fr | 5 $7} 6 30) 3 6)| 5 39) 6 28) 3 1|| 5 40] 6 26) 2 56/| 5 44) 6 22) 2 40 
a 5) Sa 5 36| 6 31| 3 3d|| 5 37| 6 29) 3 27|| 5 38) 6:27) 3 PAN 5 43) 6 23) 3 11 
eo) oS 5.341 6 32) 3 52|| 5 36] 6 30) 3 50/| 5 37| 6 28) 3 48]| 5 42) 6 24) 3 39 
4 | M 5 32| 6 33| 4 12/1 5 34) 6 31] 4 11]| 5 35] 6 29) 4 10|| 5.41) 6 24) 4 6 
~* gl Tu {5 31] 6 34] 4 $1] 5 32), 6 32] 4 31)| 5 34) 6 30 4. 32|| 5 40] 6 25) 4 32 
9 W 5 29| 6 35\ rises || 5 30) 6 33] rises || 5 32} 6 31] rises || 5 38) 6 26 rises 
10| Th 5 27| 6 36| 7 23\| 5 29| 6 34| 7 20|| 5 31) 6 32) 7 17) 5 37| 6 27| 7 6 
dy ok r 5 26| 6 37| 8 36|| 5 27) 6 35] 8 31|| 5 29) 6 33) 8 28|| 5 36) 6 27) 8 11 
12} Sa 5 24| 6 39| 9 51]| 5 26) 6 36) 9 45|| 5 28) 6 34) 9 39|| 5-34) 6 28) 9 19 
RB) 25 5 22| 6 40/11 2/|| 5 24| 6 37/10 55|| 5 26 6 35/10 50|| 5 33] 6 29/10 27 
ee 14; M 5 21| 6 41 5 23) 6 38/12 || 5 25| 6 36/11 55|| 5 32| 6 29/11 30 
15} Tu 5 19| 6 42/12 8]| 5 21; 6 39)... 5 24) 6 37|.: ..|) 5 31) 6 30)... 
16} W 5 18| 6 43| 1 3/| 5 20] 6 41/12 56)| 5 22) 6 38 12 51|| 5 29| 6 31)12 28 
171 Th | 5 16| 6 44) 1 48)| 5 18) 6 42) 1 42|| 5 21) 6 39| 1 37|| 5 28) 6 32) 1 18 
13) Fr 5 14| 6 45| 2 23/| 5 17} 6 43) 2 18)| 5 19) 6 40 2 15|| 5 27) 6 32) 1 59 
19; Sa 5 13| 6 46] 2 51|| 5 15| 6 44) 2 48)| 5 18) 6 41 2 45|| 5 26) 6 33) 2 35 
20} S 5 11! 6 47| 3 16]| 5 14) 6 45) 3 14) 5 16) 6 42 3 13)| 5 25) 6 34,3 8 
21; M 5 10] 6 49] 3 38]| 5 12) 6 46) 3 38)| 5 15) 6 43} 3 39]| 5 24) 6 35) 3 38 
22} Tu 5 816 50\ 4 1|| 5 11| 6 47| 4 2|| 5 14) 6.44) 4 4 5 22) 6 35) 4 8 
93, W 5 | 6 51| 4 24)| 5 10} 6 48) 4& 26)| 5 12| 6 45) 4 29)| 5 21) 6 36] 4 38 
24, Th 5 5| 6 52! sets || 5 8] 6 49} sets || 5 11| 6 46| sets || 5 20) 6 37) sets 
25} Fr 5 4| 6 53] 8 57|| 5 7] 6 50] 8 51 5 10| 6 47| 8 46|| 5 19| 6 37| 8 26 
x 26| Sa 5 2| 6 54/10 3/]| 5 5| 6 51) 9.56)| 5 8) 6 48) 9 51 5 18] 6 38] 9 28 
oS 5 116 55/11 2)| 5 4 6 52/10 54) 5 7] 6 49/10 49]| 5 17| 6 39/10 25 
28) M 5 O| 6 56/11 52|| 5 2! 6 53/11 44)| 5 6] 6 50\/11 38|| 5 16) 6 40/11 15 
29) Tu 4 58! 6 57|.. Weeline B41. 5 <b) 6 51) 2s = 5 15) 6 40)... 
30; W 4 57| 6 58/12 32|| 5 0] 6 55)12 25)|.5 3| 6 52/12 20]| 5 141 6 41|12 I 


aS F Day of Day of 
Meuthi M.S. Day ofl Mo. s.|[MoathiH. M. S.|Month|H, M. s.||Month|H, M. S. 
1 12 3 50)) RAN" 2" 5 13° 112 ~«#+O 28 19 |11 59.3 25 111 57 54 
9 112° 3°32 8 |12 1 48 14 |12'- 0 13 20 11 58 50 26 \1l 57 44 
3 l12 3 14 eta Pam Ghee 4 15 {11 59 58) 2) 11 58 38 Q7 \1l 57 34 
4>-|12 2 ‘57 10 |12 :1 16 16 |11 59 44 92 \11 58 26 QS \11l 57 25 
wh M2) 2 39 11 125 te -O 17 «111 «59 30 Q3 «11 «+58 14 99 \11- 57 16 
G2) 212 92-22 12. |12 +O 45 18 {11 59 16 94 |11 58 A|| 380 lL 579 
Twilight 
Place Apr.| Begins Ends Apr.| Begins e Ends _ Apr. Begins Ends 
HM. | HM. H. M. H. M. H. M. HM. 


Boston.....| 1 8 16 PAs 8-25 8 33 
New York.. sea O. 8 0 11 3 49 8 13 Q1 ool 8 27 f 
Washington.| 1 4 13 7.55 11 3 55 8 7 Q1 3 38 8 20 ft 
1 ’ 


Charleston, . 4 Q4 7.44 Vi 4.9 7 53 Q1 ‘3 56 | 8 25 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) RS 

1 REG cc 2D. 3H. 48M. A.M. | Last Quarter........ 17D. 4H. "M. A.M. 

pu oo ister woe 10 53 A.M, |New Moon........; 24 2 2" A.M. 


M 3 : ! 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. | Ryening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. fi 


, 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on,page 784. 


1 
1 
Washington.| 1 
1 


Si12 
3 20 8 34 11 Ob ay 8 48 21 2 52 9.2 
Charleston. . 3 42 8 13 ll 3 30 8 23 21 3 21 8 33 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter......< 1D. 10H. 58M. P.M. : 
Full Moon. +2222... f° 3 16st angiPiM. New Poon fo) eae ee eee PM. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Jupiter. Oe a Savenine, Biers a ne a“ wee 


for y 
Bae) eee | rarer, een eee 
Bee | eee || cette, | Weeteeuee” | eee nee 
E Michigan, Wisconsin, 2, Iilinols, d Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
g| 3 Nyro ee owe, Nebraske, gain nolan. ofl- Southern (Calltogaia 
3 peer Oregon, ern California. 5 
; i Pm = : rar 
Mes ces cee scr | eas) See wieon|| See Ses Rate) gueu one eee 
ed Na. win. wile. mile. wie. wig. mw\ig. wile. M\e. iin. wie, o\e. B, 
feat “Lh 4 55) 7 O| 1 5/| 4 58) 6 56/12 59 Q 12 55|| 5 13) 6 42/12 38 
2| Fr 4 54) 7 1|) 1 32!) 4 57) 6 57] 1 27 1 1 24)| 5 12) 6 43) 1 11 
3) Sa || 4 53) 7 2] 1 55]| 4 56] 6 58] 1 52 0 1 49|| 5 41] 6 43) 1 39 
4, § ASU 7 -3) 2-15 4°55) 7-0} & 13 59 2 12!| 5 10) 6 44, 2 6 
5} M 4 50|.7 4] 2 34)| 4 53) 7 1) 2 34 58 2 34|| 5 91 6 45) 2 32 
6 Tu 4 49) 7-5} 2 54\| 4 52) 7 2) 2 54 57 2 55|| 5 8! 6 46) 2 59 
T) W 4 A7| 7 6| 3 15|| 4 51] 7 3) 3 16 55 3 19]| 5 7| 6 46) 3 26 
8| Th || 4 46] 7 7/rises || 4 50] 7 4/ rises 54 rises |] 5 6 47| rises 
9| Fr 4 45| 7 8] 7 32|| 4 49] 7 5) 7 26 53 7 22||5 6) 6 48/7 .4 
10} Sa 4 44) 7 9} 8 47|| 4 48) 7 6] 8 41 52 8 35/1 5 5] 6 48) 8 13 
or. S 4 43) 7 10) 9 57|| 4 47) 7 7} 9 50 51 9 45|)| 5 4] 6 49! 9 20 
12) M ‘4 41) 7 11/10 57)| 4 46) 7 8/10 5 3] 6 50/10 21 
13} Tu 4 40] 7 12/11 46|| 4 7 #911 5 3/6 51/11 15 
14, W MESON 213 |42° § 4 710) =e o 2 -6rall 
15) Th 4 38) 7 14)12 24)) 4 7 11/12 &° 16 
16) Fr 4 37) 7 15/12 54)| 4 7 12/12 cham Wha 5) 
17] Sa 4 36] 7 16] 1 20}| 4 gti 5 0] 6 53 
18; § 435!) 7 17| 1 43)| 4 714 4 6 54 
19} M 4 34) 7 18) 2 5|| 4 TOUS A 6 55 
20) Tu 4 33) 7 19) 2 27|| 4 38! 7 15 4 6 55 
21| .W 4 32) 7-20) 2 52\| 4 7 16 4 6 56 
92) Th 4 31) 7 21) 3 20]| 4 Tisha 4 6 57 
93) Fr 4 31] 7 22) sets || 4 7 18 4 6 57 
24) Sa 4 30] 7 23] 8 50|| 4 719 A 6 
25] S 4 29| 7 24] 9 43]| 4 7 20 4 6 
26] M || 4 29] 7 25/10 28|| 4 7 21 4 6 
7 Tu 4 28) 7 26/11 3/] 4 3 7 22 4 7 
98} W 4 28! 7 27/11 32\| 4 7 22 4 7 
29) Th 4 27) 7 28/11 57|| 4 § 7 23 A Wf 
30} Fr 4 271 7 29)... 4 § 7 24).. 4 7 
81] Sa_ || 4 26] 7 29/12 18] 4 31| 7 25 7 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
enenin M. s.litenca, wm: slevotla. m.: 9.llonen ie “wr. e:llnr aoe ne anes 
Men ili57 2 8 |11 56 24 14 {11 56 15 20 |11 56 26 26 |11 56 56 
Q 111-56 55 9 {11 56 Q21))}-15 |11 56 15 21. \11 56-30]| -27 |11 57> g 
3 |11 56 48 10 +j11 56 19 16 |11 56 16 22 111 56 34 88> 67 ek 
4 11 56 42 ll |11 56 17 Lp WW Wienotsy als 23 111 56 39 29 \11 57 19 
5 j11 56 37 12 |11 56 16 18 {11 56 20 24 111 56 44 30> UE Sire 
5 11 56 32 13 j11 56 15 19 |11 56 23 25 \11 56 50 31. |11 57 36 


a 


iy Calender 


1952 


"_ Astronomical—Dai 


6th Month JUNE, 1952 


7 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784, 


| = ndar fi 
Ce |e eee eee ee 
S$ New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
ae rte eae Sate Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
: o chigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois Colorado, Utah, - Texas, New Mexico, 
s| 4 N. and §. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
7) 2 Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern California, 
a) i) Northern California. 
aS aes Se ap Ne ee a ne 
Be Suz [eiseel| Bee, | em ieisce|| Spe.) See Misce || Sas.| See | awe 
‘ : MjH. Mi\ln. w.\e. win. M.\|H. MIA. M.\H. MAH. M.\H. MAH. AT. 
¥ ie S 30|12 37|| 4 31| 7 26/12 36)} 4 36} 7 19|12 36|| 4 53) 7 
2 M 31/12 56]} 4 31) 7 26/12 56|| 4 36) 7 20)12 57)| 4 53) 7 
ee 63|- Tu 1 16|| 4 30] 7 27] 1 18|| 4 36] 7 21] 1 19]| 4 53) 7 
4 4, W 1 38]| 4 30! 7 27) 1 40]| 4 35).7 22) 1-43}) 4 53) 7 
5 Th 2 3i| 4 3017 28] 2 8|| 4 35] 7 22) 2 13)| 4 52) 7 
6} Fr 2 36 4 29| 7 29] 2 42)| 4 35) 7 23) 2 48]| 4 52) 7 
a Sa rises || 4 29) 7 29] rises || 4 34) 7 23] rises |} 4 52) 7 
ro Regs 8 44|| 4 29] 7 30) 8 37)|| 4 34) 7 24) 8 32]| 4 52) 7 
9} M 9 39]| 4 29) 7 30| 9 32|| 4 34) 7-25) 9 27]| 4 52) 7 
10} Tu 36/10 22]| 4 28) 7 31/10 17|| 4 34) 7 25/10 12]| 4 52) 7 
Tt = W 37|10 56|| 4 28] 7 31/10 52/| 4 34) 7 26/10 49)) 4 52) 7 
12) Th 37/11 24|| 4 28) 7 32/11 21|} 4 34) 7 26)11 20)| 4-52) 7 
13) Fr 38/11 48|| 4 281 7 32/11 47|| 4 34) 7 26/11 46)| 4 52).7 
141 * Sa 4 28) 7 32). 4 34| 7 27 4 52| 7 
tS 5 38/12 10]| 4 28] 7 33/12 10]| 4 34) 7 27/12 11]| 4 52) 7 
16| M 39/12 32|| 4 28] 7 33/12 33|| 4 34] 7 28/12 36)| 4 52) 7 
17; Tu 39/12 55|| 4 28) 7 33/12 59|| 4 34) 7 28) 1 ll) 4 52) 7 
18} W 1 22|| 4 28] 7 34) 1 Q7|| 4 34) 7 28) 1 31} 4 52) 7 
19) Th 1 53|| 4 28| 7 34| 2 Ol] 4 341 7 28/2 5|| 4 52) 7 
90) Fr 2 31|| 4 29) 7 34| 2 38]| 4 34) 7 29} 2 45)| 4 52) 7 
21) Sa 3 17|| 4 29] 7 35) 3 25|| 4 34! 7 29] 3 31]) 4 53) 7 
22) S sets || 4 29] 7 35] sets || 4 35| 7 29} sets || 4 53) 7 
23) M 9 3]| 4 29] 7 35) 8 57|| 4 35] 7 29) 8 52)! 4 53) 7 
94) Tu 9 34|| 4 30) 7 35| 9 29|| 4 35| 7 29| 9 24)| 4 53) 7 
25| W 41/10 0|| 4 30] 7 35| 9 56/| 4 36) 7 30) 9 53 4 54) 7 
26) Th 41|10 21|| 4 30] 7 35/10 19]| 4 36) 7 30/10 17 4. 5A) 7 
Q7| Fr 411/10 41|| 4 31| 7 35/10 40|| 4 36] 7 30/10 39 4 54) 7 
Q@8} Sa 41\11 0|| 431] 7 35/11 O}} 4 37| 7 30/11 O 4 54) 7 
ga; § 41/11 19|| 4 31) 7 35/11 20|| 4 37| 7 30/11 21)| 4 55| 7 
30| M_ || 4 26| 7 41/11 39]} 4 $2] 7 35|11 41)| 4 37| 7 30/11 44) 4 55) 7 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month|H, Mi Silmonthin, MM glee oh le. . s.llMonen ines“: os th (ees 
J |11 57 45 7 |11 58 46 13. 111 59 58 1S Ven As Wag bo 95) ° |12' seesa + 
Q@ 111 57 54 § 11 58 57 14 |12 010 QP At2)  T\2s. 26 |12 2-46 a 
3a |11 58 4|/| 9/11 59 9|| 15 [12 0 23)) Q1 |12 1 41), -27 [12 2 58 i 
4 {11 58 44 10 {11 59 21 16 |12 O 36 92 |12 1 54 298 (12 3 11 } 
5 |11 58 24 11 11-59 33 17 |12 0 49 CA aA jon F435 ar 29 |12 3 23 Ps 
6 {11 58 35 12 |11 59 45 18S 25-1 +2 Q4 \12 2 20 80-123 35 Le 
5 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June) Begins Ends |\June, Begins | @nds r 
Pron M, oe ae House \ H.W. HM HM 
Boston..... 1 2-17 9 39 11 2 9 9 50 a1 2 8 | 9 55 
New York..} 1 2 29 9 28 11 2 2 9 37 Q1 2 QI 9 42 
Washington.| 1 2 40 9 15 11 2 36 9 24 Q1 ors | 9 29 
iiieston il elie S048 “| oSe4dy EM ed IT |. 8 49. 98) 811 Sea 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Pall Moon -..0-1-0 8D. 12H: IM. BM. | First Moon augment: 3. Tiara 


Morhing Stars—Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. 


4 JULY, 1952 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) © 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


Calendar for ~~ Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 


a ; Gharlestin 
g 3 NeW tingling, We Someotiout” widin Kentucky, || Georgia. Alabama, 
Es N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, uri, Kansas, 
af _|| Michigan, Wisconsin, In , Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
3 & N. and 8. Dakota, hows, Nebraska, Nevada, and ‘Arizona, and _ 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern California, 
s| 3 Oregon. Northern California. f 
al ; ai 
DBE [shee] Ses Racal] Ras, | Sis (Nae | aise | Sees |RCaeS: |iines | Sees |RSS, 
“4 eS ~ |i. Mj. MjJH. M,||2. M.\o. M la. M.\lz. Mj|H. M|H. M. 
pe i) Tu || 4 27] 7 41}.. ..|| 4 32) 7 35).. | 456) 7 Wl ee 
7 2) W 4 27| 7 41/12 3]| 4 33) 7 35|12 6 2 10|| 4 56] 7 12)12 23 
‘iz 3) Th A 28} 7 40/12 31 4 33| 7 35/12 36 2 41|; 4 57) 7 11)12 58 
bs 4) Fr 4 29] 7 40] 1 8]|| 4 34] 7°34) 1 14 1 20)| 4 57| 7 11) 1 41 
51° Sa 4 29| 7 40] 1 56|| 4 34) 7 34) 2 3 2 10|| 4 58) 7 11) 2 33 
ie 6| S 4 30) 7 39]-rises || 4 35] 7 34| rises rises || 4 58] 7 11) rises 
7| M_ || 4 30] 7 39] 8 14/| 4 36] 7 34) 8 9 8 || 4 58} 7 11] 7 45 
; gs! Tu || 4 31] 7 39] 8 54]| 4 36] 7 33) 8 49 8 46|| 4 59) 7 11] 8 30 
9} W 4 32) 7 38) 9 24|| 4 37| 7 33} 9 21 9 19|| 4 591 710|9 9 
10| Th 4 32) 7 38) 9 50|| 4 38) 7 33) 9 49 9 48|| 5 0] 7 10) 9 43 
A Ry 4 33) 7 37/10 13]| 4 38] 7 32/10 13 27\10 14|| 5 1) 7 10/10 14 
12) Sa 4 34) 7 37|10 36|| 4 39) 7 32/10 37 26|10 40|| 5 1) 7 10/10 44 
13} S§ 4 35) 7 36|10 59]| 4 40) 7 31/11 2 26/11. 5]| 5 2| 7 9/11 14 
144 M 4 35| 7 36|11 25]| 4 41! 7 31/11 29 25/11 34|| 5 2) 7 9/11 48 
15| Tu A 36) 7 35|11 54/7 4 41) 7 30/12 O bo SR Siz see 
16| W 4 37) 7 35 4 42) 7 29 24/12 6) 5 4) 7 8/12 
V7\° Th 4 38] 7 34/12 31]| 4 43) 7 29/12 37 23)12 43)| 6 41-7 8) lve 
18} Fr 4 39| 7 33) 1 14}! 4 44) 7 28 12s 555 7% Ft) Eee 
19| Sa 4 40) 7 32) 2 All & 45) 7 27 219 5 5) 7 Wo 48 
20} S 4 40] 7 32) 3 Qi} 4 45} 7 27 3-16]] 5° 617 (6) 3 38 
a1 M 4 41) 7 31] sets || 4 46) 7 26 sets || 5 7|°7 6} sets 
92) Tu 4 42) 7 30] 8 4]| 4 47) 7 25 7 56)), 6 hea oS tae 
23) W 4 43) 7 29] 8 27|| 4 48) 7 24 8.21} 5) Sie OS Sean 
24) Th 4 44) 7 28) 8 47)| 4 49) 7 23 8 44115 9) 7 4] 8 38 
95) Kr 4 45| 7 27) 9 6}| 4 50) 7 22 9° 5) 5) Sl ie Bicoiae 
26| Sa 4 46) 7 26] 9 24)]}-4. 51) 7 22 9 26)| 5 10! 7 3| 9 28 
a7| § 4 47) 7 25) 9 43}| 4 52) 7 21 9°47)| SUL) 7” 2) Sess 
938) M 4 48] 7 24/10. 5}| 4 53) 7 20)10 8 15|10 11]) 5 11) 7 1/10 22 
99} Tu 4 49} 7 23/10 30]} 4 54) 7 19/10 35 14/10 39)| 5 12) 7 0/10 54 
30| W 4 50} 7 22)11 2)| 4 55) 7 18)11 8 13}11 14|| 5 13) 7 Oj11 33 
CW al 4 51| 7 21/11 43]| 4 56) 7 17/11 50 12/11 56)| 5 13) 6 59}. 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of of Day of 
MonthiH. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


Twilight 
Place July; Begins Ends July | Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 
H., Me wlaee 2 H, Ma} Me | H.M. | B. Me 


Boston... .). 1 2 14 9 54 1] Q QA 9 46 Q1 2 39 9 33 
New York.. 1 2°27 9 40 Mi 2 36 9 34 Q1 2 50 922 
Washington.| 1 2 40 9°27 11 2 49 9 22 Q1 Se 9°12 
Charleston..| 1 8 15 8 53 11 3 22 8 49 Q1 3 31 8 42 


: f : MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

Full Moon....... hr.) as tie 33M. A.M.|New Moon......... 21D. 6 

Last Quarter.) 5... Wi. AD AR Ss PM. | First Quarter.....,.29 a eee 
Morning Star—Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury,* Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


| Day of the Month 


AUGUST, 1952 . 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 
Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
on, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
‘onnecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
te, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
akota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Wyoming, and '- Central California. || Southern California, - 
Northern California, : 


Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Sun |Moon|| Sun 
‘| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


omar ewnwre 
Besne°"s 


AADRMRARADRGAARHAAOQANNNNIINNNNdsssss 


15 p 214 Fite apt Ve’ J 
14/12 44) 5. 2) 7 
13} 1 60]| 5 3) 7 
12 Se 6 4 TZ 
11| rises || 5 5| 7 
10} 7 47|| 5 6) 7 
918145 77 
7| 8 39|| 5 8| 7 
6|9 415. 87 
5| 9 31]| 5 917 
3/10 1)|} 5 10) 7 
2\10 36|| 5 11) 6 
1|11 19)| 5 12) 6 
59]... 5 13] 6 
58/12 8|| 5 14) 6 
57| 1 3\| 5 15) 6 
55| 2 3)| 5 15) 6 
54\ 3 5\| 5 16) 6 
52| 4 7|| 5 17] 6 
51) sets || 5 18] 6 
49| 7 11]| 5 19) 6 
48| 7 31]| 5 20) 6 
46| 7 51|| 5 21) 6 
45| 8 13|| 5 22) 6 
43| 8 37|| 5 2216 
42| 9 8|| 5 23) 6 
40| 9 44|| 5 241 6 
38\10 33)]| 5 251 6 
37|11 32)| 5 26] 6 
35)... 5 27) 6 
6 34/12 42|| 5 28) 6 


Raa oe 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Month|H. M."S. Devote um. SliMoochia. M. Ss. Dav of ls mM, siimonthlny M.S: 
1 1272.6 4 (12 4 32 20 |12 3 14 26 |12 1 40 
Q 12 6 15 |12 4 20 Oy" 112-30 Ot |12) 423 
Sy 12° 6 16 |12 4 8 22 112 2 45 98112 alae 
4 |12 5 W7. (12 3°55 23 112 2 30/) 29 |12 O 47 
Feel 2 ao 18 |12 3 42 Q4 |12 2 14 30 |12 0 29 
6 (12 5 19 112 3 28 25 |12-1 57 S13 142-500 
7 (12 5 38 | 
Twilight 
Place Aug.| Begins Ends Aus.| Begins Ends Aug. | Begins Ends 
ares H. M. H. M. H. M. H, M. H. M H. M. 
Boston.....) 1 2 57 9 15 1 3 14 8 56 Q1 3 30 8 36 
New York..| 1 gS 7% 9 5 iL 3 21 8 49 Q1 3 35 8 30 
Washington. 1 3 14 8 57 11 3 29 8 41 Q1 3 42 8 24 
Charleston..|. 1 | .3 41 8 31 il 351 8 19 Q) 40-3) 58ieno 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Full Moon......---> 5D, 2H. 40M... P.M.|.New Moon......... 20D. 10H. 20M. A.M. 
Cag 27 AM, | First ber. tered 28 q 3 AM. 
a Te areas supiter. rst ee Btars— Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) ie say 
‘To obtain Standard Time'see directions on page 784. t ‘ , 


aman Calendar for Calendar for for 
; Ei 3 New York i af Rik ag tes Charteston. - 
z ginarers Rg oss Colorado, Utah, | Texad, Now Mexiaa, 
€| 4 Pepin aaa meal Cniltornia, | Southers Caltfornia, 
3 alifornia. pled A oxic 
z re Sun |} Sun ;Moon|| Sun } Sun |Moon| Sun} Sun |Moon 
A .|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.| Ri Sets |R.&S. 
cw ; : \jz. wa. wiz. M,||\H. Mla. Min. MH. M.\H. MR. M. 
1} M 5 251 6 34] 1 53/| 5 27] 6 32} 1 59|| 5 28) 6 30; 2 5) 5 35| 6 24) @ 25 
Tu 5 26) 6 33} 3 16]} 5 28] 6 31) 3 20|| 5 29) 6 29) 3 24) 5 35} 6 23) 3 39 
3| W 5 27) 6 31| rises ||.5 29] 6 29} rises |} 5 30] 6 27) rises | 5 36] 6 22] rises 
4|° Th 5 28) 6 29] 6 38]| 5 30] 6 27| 6 38]| 5 31) 6 26! 6 39] 5 37) 6 20] 6 39 
5) Fr § 29) 6 27| 7 2)]| 5 31! 6 26] 7 4]| 5 32] 6 24; 7 G6 5 37] 6 19) 7 11 
6| Sa 5 30) 6 26} 7 28] 5 32! 6 24] 7 31!| 5 33) 6 23) 7 34) 5 38! 6 18) 7 44 
“| S 4| 5 81] 6 24] 7 56|! 5 33] 6 22! 8 O}] 5 341 6 211 8 5! 5 38] 6 17) 8 20 
8) M 5 32) 6 22) 8 29]| 5 34) 6 21) 8 35|| 5 35) 6 19] 8 41) 5 39) 6 15] 8 59 
9} Tu 5 33) 6 20) 9 8/| 5 35} 6:19) 9 14]| 5 36] 6 18) 9 21) 5 40) 6 14] 9 44 
10) W 5 34) 6 19} 9 55]} 5 36) 6 17/10 2!| 5 37) 6 16/10 9) 5 40!-6 13)10 33 
11; Th 5 35) 6 17/10 48]| 5 37] 6 16/10 56/| 5 38) 6 15)11 3) 5 41) 6 11/11 27 
12) Fr 5 37| 6 15/11 48)| 5 38) 6 14/11 55!) 5-391 6 13}.. ..| 5 44) 610].. .. 
13) Sa 5 88) 6 13}... HASOr 6*T2Ie..-+ 5 40} 6 12)12 1) 5 42) 6 9/12 24 
14) -°5 5 39) 6.11/12 51}} 5 40! 6 10/12 56} 5 441) 6 10) 1 2 5 43) 6 8] 1722 
15} M 5 40) 6 10) 1 54/) 5 41) 6 9] 1 59 54176 8 2 3! 5 43/6 6 2 19 
161 Tu 5 41) 6 8/.2 57|)| 5 411 6 7/3 O|] 5 4216 7/3 4 5 4416 5! 8 16 
17) W 5 42) 6 6) 3 59)| 5 42! 6 5) 4 QI) 5 43/6 5) 4 4) 5 45/6 3) 4 11 
18) (Th 5 43/6 4,5 1/5 438) 6 4/5 QI] 54416 315 415 45/6 215 6 
19} Fr 5 44] 6 2! sets || 5 44] 6 2] sets || 5 45! 6 2] sets | 5 46/'6 1] sets 
20) Sa 5 45; 6 1] 6 17|| 5 45) 6 O] 6 19]] 5 46] 6 O| 6 21) 5 471 6 O| 6 29 
Q11°S 5 46) 5 59) 6 39]| 5 46} 5 59] 6 43/| 5 47| 5 591 6 46! 5 47] 5 58] 6 58 
99} M 5 47) 5 57) 7 6!) 5 47) 5 57) 7 111] 5 47) 5 57] 7 16] 5 48] 5 571 7 33 
93) Tu 5 48) 5 55) 7 40)| 5 48] 5 55) 7 46]! 5 48! 5 55] 7 52] 5 491 5 56] 8 12 
24) W 5 49} 5 54) 8 22]! 5 49) 5 54) 8 29]|.5 49] 5 54] 8 36] 5 49) 5 54] 8 59 
95) Th 5 50} 5 52! 9 15}] 5 50} 5 52] 9 231) 5 50) 5 52] 9 30] 5 50] 5 53] 9 55 
96), Fr 5 51] 5 50/10 20] 5 51) 5 50/10 28]| 5 51] 5 50/10 34] 5 51) 5 52/10 58 
97) Sa 5 52) 5 48/11 33]) 5 52) 5 49/11 40]! 5 52] 5 49111 46] 5 51/1 5 50)... 
98) §S 664) 5 47)..°. 5 68) 5 47).. ~ 5 58) 5 47/.. ..| 5 52] 5 49/12 7 
29} M 5 55} 5 45/12 51)! 5 54 Daria 5 54) 5 46/1 2 5 53] 5 48) 118 
30) Tu 5 56] 5 43} 2 11]] 5 55| 5 44] 2 15!| 5 55) 5 44] 2 19] 5 53 5 46) 2 30 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
etl M. s.||Month|H. M, s. MonthiH. M. 8. Monch|H. M. S. Month H. M. Ss. 


11 59 52 Mi pl 


13 |11 55 48|| 19 {11-53 40] 25 lta 61 35 
1159 33] 8 |i 


1 
2 14/11 55 26) 20/11 58 19|| 96 {11 51 14 
3 |11 59 13] 9 {11 : 15 {11 55 5|| 91 {11 52 58|| 97 |11 50 54 
4 |11 58 53\| 10 11 16 11 54 44| 92 |11 52 37|| 98 [11 50 34 
5 |11 58 84/ 11 [11 17 |11 54 23]) 23 |11 52 16] 29 |11 50°14 
6 {11 58 13/| 12 [11 56 9|| 18 |11 54 ai} 94 [11 51 55l| 30 [11 49 54 


Twilight 
Place , Sept.| Begins __Ends — Sept.; Begins Ends Sept,| Begins Ends 
H. H. M. a te Bae ee 
Pee 1] 346 |osas la $58 | 754 l'91| 411 | 734° 
New York.. 1 3 50 8 9 11 4 3 7 50 1 4 14 (hs 
Washington.|' 1 | 3 56 8 4 |} ll] 4 7 7 46 21) 417 7/29 
Charleston..| 1 4 10 7 49 11 4 18 7 34 21 424 |° 7 21 
__ MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

Pulls Moon's... ..30): 3D. poe 19M: P’M: | New: Mooh......... 19D. 2H 22M,° A.M 
Last Quarter. 10 BE 8 We Tne sees 25.0 6 
Morning Staanaroury, sapien’: ae FM Evening Stars-—Ven, “Mars, satu? ste 


: - 


Calendar, 1952 . 


OCTOBER, 1952 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 


Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
New gt Connecticut, — Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, | Texas, New Mexico, 
NN. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Washington, and g, and Central California. Southern California. 


Wyomin: 
Oregon. Northern Caufornia, 


Sun ) Sun |Moon|| Sun } Sun |Moon|| Stun } Sun |Moon|| Sun 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises |. Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets 


Mig. wig. Min. ula. M.\H. M.\|\q. M.\H. M.\H. M.\|\2. M.\H. Mj. M 

57| 5 42] 3 31|| 5 56] 5 42] 3 33]! 5 56] 5 43) 3 35|| 5 54) 5 45 3 41 

58| 5 40] 4 49]| 5 57| 5 41] 4 49]) 5 57) 5 41) 4 49) 5 55 5 44} 4 50 

59| 5 38! rises || 5 58) 5 39] rises || 5 57| 5 40) rises || 5 55) 5 42) rises 
0] 5 36) 5 53|| 5 59| 5 37| 5 57|| 5 58! 5 38] G6 1)| 5 56) 5 
1| 5 35| 6 24/| G6 0} 5 36] 6 30]| 5 59| 5 36] 6 35]| 5 57) 5 
315 33| 7 2i| 6 1/5 34] 7 8] 6 0} 5 35] 7 15]| 5 57) 5 
4| 5 31| 7 46|| 6 2| 5 33] 7 54|| 6 1] 5 33) 8 O}] 5 58) 5 
5| 5 30/-8 39|| 6 41 5 31] 8 47|| 6 2] 5 32) 8 53 5 59) 5 
6| 5 281 9 37|| 6 5] 5 29] 9 45|| 6 3] 5 30) 9 51)) 6 0} 5 
7| 5 26110 40||-6 6] 5 28/10 46|| 6 4) 5 291/10 52/| 6 0} 5 
8} 5 25/11 43 6 7| 5 26/11 49}| 6 5] 5 27/11 53]) 6 1) 5 
10) 5 23)... 6- 81-5 25)... 6 6] 5 26)... 6 25 
11| 5 21/12 46|} 6 9] 5 23/12 50|| 6 7] 5 24/12 54,6 3/5 
12| 5 20| 1 48]; 6 10] 5 22] 1 51|| 6 8] 5 23) 1 54)| 6 3) 5 
13| 5 18] 2 50/|'6 11] 5 20] 2 52/| 6 9} 5 22/2 54) 6 415 
141 5 16] 3 52|| 6 12} 5 18] 3 53/| 6 10} 5 20) 3 53/| 6 5 5 
15| 5 15] 4 55|| 6 13] 5 17] 4 541] 6 111 5 19) 4 54)| 6 6) 5 
17| 5 13| sets || 6 14] 5 15] sets || 6 12] 5 17] sets || 6 6/5 
18| 5 12| 5 9/| 6 16] 5 14] 5 14]| 6 13] 5 16] 5 19], 6 75 
19| 5 10| 5 42|| 6 17] 5 13] 5 48|| 6 14] 5 15] 5 54/1 6 85 
20| 5° 9] 6 22|| 6 18} 5 11) 6 28 6 15| 5 13] 6 35]| 6 9/5 
21\ 5 7| 7 12!) 6 19] 5 10] 7 20]| 6 16) 5 12] 7 27 6 10) 5 
22| 5 6] 8 13]| 6 20) 5 8] 8 21 6 18] 5 11] 8 28]| 6 10) 5 
94| 5 4! 9 23|| 6 21/5 7| 9 30]| 6 19| 5 9 9 37 6 11} 5 
25| 5 3/10 38|| 6 22) 5 5/10 44|| 6 20) 5 8/10 50 6 12) 5 
26| 5 2/11 55|| 6 23] 5 4/12 O]| 6 21/5 7|.. . 6 13) 5 
o7| 5 o|.. ..|| 6°25) 5 3]... ..|] 6 22] 5 6/12 4) 6 14) 5 
28} 4 59] 1 12]) 6 26) 5 1) 1 15 6 23} 5 4| 1 18]) 6 15) 5 
80] 4 57] 2 28]| 6 27) 5 0} 2 29 6 241 5 3) 2 31)| 6 15) 5 
31| 4 56| 3 42/| 6 28] 4 59] 3 42)| 6 25) 5 2 3 43] 6 16) 5 
39) 4 55| 4: 58]| 6 291 4 57| 4-56|| 6 26 5. 1 4 55|| 6 17 5 

Sun en Meridian of Washington 

Day of Day of 

H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S, 


26 {11 43 59 

Q7 =j\11l 48 53 

98 |11 43 48 

29 11 43 44 

30 11 43 41 

81 jill 43 39 

Twilight 
Place Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends Oct.| Begins Ends 
H. M, H. M. H, M H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston..... 4 24 715 1! 4 35 6 58 Q1 4 46 6 43 
New York.. 4 25 713 11 4 36 6 57 Q1 4 46 6 43 
Washington. 4 Q7 712 11 4 36 6 56 VL 4 46 6 43 
Charleston.. 4 32 Y ae f sal 4 39 6 54 Q1 4 AG 6 43 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
‘ M. A.M. |N MOONY | i1/e\salecais 18D, 5H. 42M. P.M. 
Full Moon... 3D He BM" BM. |Pirst Quarter. 0095 | A PM 


Morning Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Vents, Mars. 


31 Days . y 


NOVEMBER, 1952 — 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
: 3 New ‘Englend, Bere rie Georgia, Alabama, ; 
3) & |iaqgrlian, icin, || Hatin ting coe 
eigeee || Npand s, Dakots, Southern Culifornia, 
4 $ Oregon. 
ad 
Dal a jirise,| See fetes tises | Sete [RUBS 
rs, 7| |la. w.jz. mH, u.||q. M.|H. M.\H. M. H. M.\H. MjH, M. 
he 1| Sa || 6 33] 4 53] rises || 6 31] 4 56| rises 6 18) 5 ‘9 rises 
4 a) Ss 6 35| 4 52| 4 55|| 6 32} 4 55/5 1 619} 5 8| 5 26 
pi 3, M || 6 36) 4 51] 5 38|| 6 33| 4 54) 5 44 6 20) 5 7/612 
a 4) Tu || 6 37] 4 50] 6 27]| 6 34| 4 53) 6 35 6201/5 67 5. 
# 5| W || 6 38] 4 49] 7 24|| 6 35| 4 52] 7 32 6211/5 68 1 
r) 6| Th || 6 40] 4 47| 8 26|| 6 37] 4 51] 8 33 6 2215 51/9 0 
Bi 7| Fr. || 6 41] 4 46) 9 30]] 6 38| 4 49] 9 35 6 23) 5. 4| 9 59 
‘ si Sa || 6 42] 4 45/10 34|| 6 39] 4 48/10 38 6 24,5 3/10 57 
9} S 6 43] 4 44/11 36|| 6 40] 4 47/11 39 6 25| 5 3/11 53 
10/ M || 6 45] 4 43/.. ..|| 6 41] 4 46]... 6 2615 2).. ., 
111 Tu |} 6 46) 4 42/12 37/| 6 42] 4 45/12 40 6 271 5 1/12 48 
12) W || 6 47| 4 41] 1 39]| 6 44) 4 44] 1 40 6 28| 5 1) 143 
13| Th || 6 49] 4 40] 2 42/] 6 45] 4 43] 2 41 6 29/5 0| 2 39 
141 Fr || 6 50] 4 39] 3 45/| 6 46] 4 43] 3 44 6 291 5 0} 3 36 
15| Sa || 6-51] 4 38] 4 53|| 6 47| 4 42] 4 49 6 30| 4 59] 4 36 © 
16, S 6 52| 4 37| 6 || 6 48] 4 41] 5 58 6 31| 4 58] 5 39 
17, M 6 53] 4 37| sets || 6 50] 4 40) sets 6 32) 4 58) sets 
18} Tu || 6 55| 4 36] 5. 5|| 6:51] 4 39] 5 13 6 33| 4 58] 5 43 
19| W || 6 56] 4 35) 6 51] 6 52] 4 39] 6 13 6 34| 4 57| 6 44 
90| Th || 6 57] 4 34| 7.14]| 6 53] 4 38] 7 21 6 35| 4 57| 7 51 
21| Fr || 6 58| 4 34| 8 29|| 6 54] 4 37| 8 35 6 36] 4 569 0 
92| Sa || 6 59) 4 33] 9 46|| 6 55] 4 37) 9 51 6 37] 4 56/10 10 
93| S % 0| 4 32/11 3/| 6 57) 4 36l11 6 6 38] 4 56/11 18 
ga M |i'7 2| 4 32/.. ..|| 6 58] 4 36]... 6 38| 4 56|.. 
95} Tu || 7 3] 4 31/12 17|| 6 59] 4 35/12 18 6 39| 4 55/12 95 
96, W || 7 4| 4 31] 1 30]| 7 0] 4 35] 1 30 6 40] 4 55] 1 30 
971 Th || 7 5| 4 30) 2 43/| 7 1] 4 34] 2 42 6 41| 4 55] 2 35 
98| Fr || 7 6| 4 30| 3.57|| 7 9] 4 34] 3 54 6 42/4 55)3 41 
99} Sa | 7 742915 11/17 3143415 7 6 43| 4 54| 4 47 
30| S 7 8| 4 29| 6 23|| 7 4] 4 33| 6 18 6 44] 4 54) 5 54 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
mayen, mM. s.|lMenchis, M. s.|iMoncnia, mM. _m. sllmenehle a. s: 
1 {11 43 37] 7 (11 49 44] 18 111 44°92 11 47 8 
2 |11 43 36|| 8 {11 43 48/) 14 NI 44 31 11 47 97 
3 {11 43 36) 9 [11 43 53/| 15 [11 44 41 11 47 46 
4 -|11 43 37/| 10 |11 43 59]! 16 
5 (11 43 38|| 11 {11 44 oll 17 
6 {11.48 41]| 12 {11 44 14/| 18 
Twilight 
Place \Nov., Begins | Ends |Nov.| Begins | Enda |\Nov.| Begins) Eada — 
H..M. | oom, H. Me. neon, . OM: ba: me 
Boston....., 1] 458 | 628 | 11] 5 9} 619 || o1| 590 | 6 a6: 
New York..} 1 4 58 6 29 ll 5 (7, 6 20 Q1 5 18 6 14 
Washington.| 1] 4 57 630 | 11| 5 6 6 22 || 21| 5 16 6 15 
Charleston..| 1 A 54 6 33 11 6 26 Q1 510 | 6 22 
MOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Est Quarter. 810” ag” A | Bast Quattor: cay>: TH SGM. Aa. 


Morning Star—Saturn. 4 Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars? Jupiter. 


DECEMBER, 1952 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 784. 


= . Calendar for 

3 Boston, New York City, Washington, Charleston, 
6 New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, 
s| ¢£ N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, sas, || Louisiana, Arkansas, 
© ° aan Wisconsin, Indiana, [linois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
5 £ N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
+ ae Washington, and Wyoming, Central California, || Southern California. 

be S Ss Oregon. Northern California, 

A 3 Sun | Sun |}Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon 
al a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


H. M.\H. M.\H. M H. M.\H, M\\H. M.\z. M.\H, M.||2, M|H. M./He M, 
th 11 M 4 4 33/rises || 7 0| 4 38) rises || 6 45| 4 54) rises 
i 2 Tu 4 4 33) 5 18]| 7 1| 4 38) 5 25|| 6 46) 4 54) 5 48 
[a 3| W 4; 4 33) 6 18] 7 2] 4 38) 6 25|| 6 46] 4 54] 6 47 
é 4| Th 4 4 33) 7 21|| 7 3) 4 38) 7 28]! 6 47| 4 54) 7 46 
‘ 5| Fr 4 4 33} 8 25|| 7 3| 4 38] 8 30|| 6 48] 4 54) 8 46 

6| Sa 4 4 33| 9 27|| 7 4) 4 38) 9 31|| 6-48) 4 54) 9 43 
"OS 4 4 33/10 27|| 7 5| 4 38/10 30|| 6 49) 4 54/10 38 
8| M 4 4 33/11 27|| 7 6] 4 38/11 30] 6 50| 4 54/11 33 
a 9| Tu 4 2: Bas FINE os % | 4 38 . 1 OF Sk) 4 S4l eee 
4 4 33/12 28!| 7 8] 4 38/12 28]| 6 51) 4 55/12 97. 

4 4 33| 1 29|| 7 9] 4 38] 1 28]| 6 52] 4 55) 1 22 

4 4 33] 2 32|| 7 9] 4 38) 2 30H-6 53] 4 55)°2 20 

4 4 33) 3 38]| 7 10] 4 38! 3 35|| 6 53) 4 551 3 21 

4 4 33| 4 47|/+ 7 11) 4 391 4 42/| 6 54] 4 56) 4 95 

4 4 34| 5 57||'7 12| 4 39] 5 52|| 6 55) 4-56) 5 31 

4. 4 34) sets || 7 12] 4 39} sets || 6 55| 4 56} sets 

4 4 34| 5 4\| 7 13] 4 40} 5 11|) 6 56) 4 57) 5 34 

4 4 34) 6 19|| 7 14| 4 40] 6 25|| 6 56] 4 57|] 6 45 

4 4 35| 7 37|| 7 14| 4.40) 7 42]| 6 57| 4 57] 7 58 

4 4 35| 8 54|| 7 15| 4 41] 8 58/| 6 57) 4 58/9 9 

4 4 3610 9/| 7 15| 4 41/10 11]| 6 58] 4 58/10 17 

4 4 36/11 22|| 7 16} 4 42/11 22|| 6 58) 4 59/11 23 

4 4 37\-. 2.7 16) 4 43. Af 6 50) 4 SS eee 

4 A 37\12 34|| 7 17} 4 43/12 32]| 6 59) 5 O12 28 

4 4 38] 1 45|| 7 17) 4 44) 1 43)' 7 015 0) 1 33 

4 4°39] 2 55\| 7 17| 4 44) 2 52|)| 7 0} 5 112 39 

4 4 39| 4 5\| 7-18] 4 45) 4 1) 7 15 1) 3 44 

4 4 40) 5 14/| 7 18| 4 46} 5 91] 7 1} 5 2) & 48 

4 4 41) 6 16|| 7 18|.4 47} 6 10) 7 15 3) 5 48 

4 4-42| rises || ‘7 19} 4 47] rises || 7 2] 5 4| rises 

4 4-42| 5 8ll 7 19| 4 48| 5 15|| 7 2) 5 4/5 34 


Day of Day of Day of Day o 


Month i. M. s.|/Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Month|H. M. S. MonthlH. M, S. 
1 j11 49.12 8 |11 52 5i| 14 {11 54 51)| 20 |11 57 48); 26 |12 O 48 
Q |11 49 35 9 11 52-32)}- 15 {11 55 20}} 21 |11 58 18)| 27 |12 117 
3 111.49 58|| 10 |11 52 59} 16 {11 55 50 22 111 58 48/7 28 |12 1 47 
4 JIL ES 22 IT . |11:--53° 26 17. \tl 56.19 23 «11 «59 18 29 22a ae 
5 jill 50 47 12 {11 53 54 18 |11 56 49 Q4 j11 59 48 30 (12. 2.45 
Curl/tl OL td 13 (|11 54 23 19-.}11 57-18 25-- |12 0.48 SEsAT a Sats 
to 89] i | ; 
Twilight C 
Place Dec. Begins Ends Dec.; Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Ends b ‘ 
H, M. HA, M, H, M. H. M, A. M, A, M, Re 
Boston.....|. 1] 5 29 6 9 || 11] 5 38 6 9 || 21] 5 44 6 13 * 
New York..} 1 527 6 11 11 5 35 6 12 21 § Al 6 15” 
Washington. 1 5 25 6 13 11 6 33 6 14 2) 5 39 6 17 
Charleston.. 1 5 18 6 21 11 5 24 6 23 Qi 5 30 6 26 
MMOON’S PHASES, 1952 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) of 
Full Moon........-+. 1D. TH. 41M. A.M.|New Moon.......,. 16D, 9H, 2M, P.M. ‘ 
Last Quarter.......- 9 8 22 AM, Matt Py eedac dest TS ie uh age i 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, : i 
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MOQN’S PHASES, 193 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


~ SD. 
15 


Last Quarter_...... 
New RMfoon. .- ‘ 
Morning Sters—Mercury, Saturn. 
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FEBRUARY, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, AM., light Ggures; PM, black) 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 744. 
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Sun on Meridian of Washington 


- Day of 


Day of | 


Day of 
H. M. 8. Month H. M. S. Month |. M. S- 


12 14 18 
112 14 16 
12 14 13 
12 14 10) 
12 14 6 


Day of | 


“Day of | 


Moat 
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nH M. &. i} Month 


1213 8 


12 13 56 
12 13 50 
12 13 42 
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12 12 58 
12 12 48 
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12 13 26 


12 13°18) 
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\12 14 20 
(12 14 19 
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New York.. 


"Place 
Boston.... 


PM. 
PM. 


44M. 
53 
Mars, Jupiter. 


OM. PM. iFirst Quarter... ..-.2@p- 12H. 
10 P.M. | Pull Moon.........-2% i 
| Evening Stars—Mereury, Venus, 


11H. 
é 


MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


6D. 
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ing Star—Seturn. 


New 
Morn: 


Be Sancates ¢ 
~ to be found 


Directions: For New York City, for 
secs OP iee given number of 
ec ven } 
coal if fain or A gree aenoieine deer wt 
nm case oi sunrise and su 1 
oe the tabie below, in the column hea 


Use Calendar for 
New York City 


— 


. M 
Connecticut 


. Use Calendar for 
Boston — 


7E 
ocatello..... M |Hartford..... 9 Eb 
E ea sea co New Haven... 8E 
aine 
Portland.....sub 19 Eb Illinois 
; Chicago......sub 9 Cb 
Massachusetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce 
Pall ai agen is 5 Indiana 
ver... .3u 
-Piowell.......sub 15 E |Evansville,...sub 10 Cg 
Springfield... .sub 7 a ee AVayiio~- 50 brs n 
eet e800 Indianapolis...sub 15 Ge 
=I Michigan Kokomo.:....sub 15 C 
Battle Creek. .add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce 
era 80d me y rade 
eee epids. add Burlington....add 4 C 
Minnesota Cedar Rapids.add 7 Cb 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce |Davenport... add 2 c 
Des. Moines. . .a 
Montana || o{Sioux City....add 26 Cb 


Nebraska 
Bien o 22 (askew 2S 
amoton. . a Rrpccoe 
Alec dd 16 | 
pouguscepale sub 4E Ohio 
Rochester....add 10 E |Cincinnatl....add 38 Ee 
Schenectady..sub 4 E |Cleveland....add 27 E 
Syracuse.....add 5 E |Columbus....add 32 E 
ICE. 5 oie ,add 1 BE Eee “ aad av ae 
North Dakota ADOUBKY ss sinr 
Toledo....... add 34 E 
Bismarck..... add 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 E 
mauve Paks ri Cb ‘Pennsylvania 
Seera yee 800 4 Easton....... add 1B 
Oregon Hrle cs. sb »,.add 20 Eb 
Portland,,...add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E 
Salem........add 12 Pc Straten fo an os 
ttsburgh, ...a 
Olym py meting ron | pq |Scranton..... add 3E 
Seattle....... add 9 Pd 
Rhode Island 
Spokane......sub 10 Pd |providence....sub 14 Eb 
Wisconsin 
Madison...... sub 2 C Wyoming 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1M 
CORRECTION 


ded by the small letter and 


Use Calendar for 
Washington. D. C. 


M. 
California (Central) Alaba: 
San fran..... add 10 Pe poate eae 3 8 Cf . 
OoM Arizona 
Denver.....- 9 M |Phoenix....,.add 28 M 
Arkansas 
Wilmington "add 2 E |Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 
Dist. of Colu cecinmbaamees cake 
Washington...add 8 California (Southe 
Los Angeles...sub 7 
Cc ey. Re : eH ry 
aD were HUl 
a Saute Bertaca:sub 1 Pb 


}Florida 
Jacksonville..add 27 Ef | 
Key West....add 27 Eh 
Miami.......add 21 Eh 


xing ti «..8ub 22 
Louisville..... sub 17 


iMaryland 
Baltimore. ...add ria 


Geo: 
w.e---add 38 
add 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
6 EB 
Cc 
Cc 
Ce 


Nevada 
Carson City...sub 1 P Shreveport. ..add 15 
. Mississi 
2 — |Jackson...... 


Eb Vicksburg....add 3 C 
lew Mexico 
Santa Fé..... add 4 Mo 
* South Carolina 


Charleston. ..add 20 EB 
Columbia. ...add 24 Eb 


Tennessee 
Mb Memphis..... 0 Co 
Nashville..... sub 13 Ce 


Texas 

.-add 31 Cf 
add 27 C 
add 66 C 
add 19 Cf 


Muskogee. ...add 21 


o Cg 
Okla, City..,.add 30 


Cg 
Utah 
Salt Lake.....add 28 
Virginia 
add 5 
Richmond....add 10 


West Virginia 
Charleston. ..add 26 
Wheeling..... add 23 


TO SUNRISE 


E s 
Eb |San Antonio. .add 34 Cf 


Galveston 


= 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. 


Date a b c da e ft “g h 
1 D3 ors an 8 an17 PAB ok D7 rss ne | 
Jan. =) | a a a W su sub 9 sub 17 : 
16...) sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 Bub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1..]/ sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6, sub 12 } 
15..| sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 ; 
Mar. 1..| sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub. 2 sub 2 sub 5 
15.. 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub 1 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 -add 8 
May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
15..| add 2 sub. 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..| add 3 eBub . 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..] add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18. 
July 1...) add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..} add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
Aug. 1..| add 2 sub. 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
15..) add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 id 5 add 10 
Sept. 1..) add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
15..| add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Oct. -1., 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub. 2 
15../. sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nov. 1..| sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15..] sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec, 1..| sub 2 add 4 d 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 


The United States Army adopted (July 1, 1942) 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 
the Navy snd which is patterned on the English 
system of beginning the day at midnight and 
numbering the hours arourfa the clock. ‘Thus 8 
A.M, is written. as’ ‘0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825: 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the 


time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours 

52 minutes past midnight. Under the new atone 
the common time standard is diyorced from the 
local time area in the handling of messages from 
one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
Sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
ne eee messages Greenwich time is the 


4 
7 
4 
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Ready-Reference Calendar 
Source: H. F..M. Hedrick, Washington, -D. C. 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date in the Gregorian Calendar, or New Styie, 
1850 to 2100 inclusive. ; 


HOW TO USE THE READY REFERENCE CALENDAR 
To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months 
are figures which refer to the eorresponding figures at the head of the columns of days below. For 
example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and 
in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 
fell on Thursday. 


*In 


leap years 


the month of February has 29 days. 


Zlslslsisleigleisigrs|s 
m| bet Sia |Slala cS =~ i op 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1850 TO 2100 | |S 1S SL] os ee fas |S) 
oll gore co} pares “ba 
a| 4) S1B) 2) S/S al alels 
2\2|S|S\S|2|e|2lelsiela 
1850 } 1878} 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 | 2002 | 2030 ; 2058 | 2086 : 
1861 j 1889 | 1907 | 1935 963 | 1991 | 2013 | 2041 | 2069 | 2097)2|5|5)}1/3)/6)1)4)7)2 1517 
1867 | 1895 | 1918 | 1946 | 1974 | .... | 2 QOTB |. 
1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 2059 | 2087 
1862 | 18 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 2070 |.209813|6|/6)/2)417)2)5)1)/3)6)1 
1873. |... .-- 1919 | 1947 | 1975 | .... OT oT oh ree é 
1353 | 1881 | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 2061 | 2089 
1859 | 1887 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977 | ..-. 2067 | 2095/6 |2/2/.5|743|5)1/4)6|2)4 
1870 | 1898 | 1927 | 1955 | 1983 ae 2078: pez. s 
1854 | 1882 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961 | 1989 2 | 2090 ; 
1865 | 1893 | 1911 | 1939 | 196 1995 2073 ; 313}6/1)/4|6/2)/5|7/315 
1871 | 1899 | 1922 | 1950 | 1878 | .... 2079 Fee 
1855 | 1883} 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 2057 | 2085 
1866 | 1894} 1906 | 1934 | 1962 | 1990 2063 | 2091)/1}41417/2)5|/713|6)|1)416 
1877 |...-- 1917 | 1945 | 1973 | .... 2074.) ... 
1857 | 1885 | 1903 | 1931 | 1959 | 1987 2065 | 2093) 
1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1998 2071 | 2099) 4 |1717/3/}5/1)3|6/2)4)7 2 
ye 9 eee 192 953 | 1981 | .... 2082 ae 
1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1965 | 1993 2066 | 2094 
1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 2077 | 2100/5|1/1/4/6|2)4/7|3|5)/113 
Cf a 1954 | 1982 | .... | 2083 | .... 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1852 to 2096 * 
1882 |; 1880 1920 | 1948 | 1976 2032 | 2060 | 2088}4|7|1|4|6)2|)4/7)3/5/1)3 
1856 1884 1924 | 1952 | 1980 2036 | 2064 | 2092)2}5|6/2)4|7|2|5)1)3)6)1 
1860 . 1888 1928 | 1956 | 1984 2040 | 2068 | 2096/7|3|4}7/2)5}7)3/6\1/4)6 
1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 2044 | 2072 15/1/2151] 7} 3) 5) 1) 4] 6) 214 
1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 2048 | 2076 1316171/3{511)31612)4)7)2 
MOP2ED «2a 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 2052 | 2080 jA1L)4)/5411/3/6)11417) 215 )7 
i876 |.. me 1916 |-1944 | 1972-;~2000 2056 | 2084 j..... 61/21316{1/4/612)5)1713}5 
S ae 2 3 4 ~ 5 6 rs 
Monday | 1 Tuesday _| 1 Wednesday| 1 Thursday | 1 Friday 1 Saturday | 1 SUNDAY 
2 sday 2 Wednesday} 2 Thursday 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 2 Monday 
3 Wednesday | 3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 3 Monday 3 Tuesday 
4 Th 4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY | 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesday 
6 Friday 5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday} 5 Thursday 
6 Saturday..| 6 SUNDAY | 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday| 6 Thursday | 6 Friday 
7 SUNDAY 7 Monday 7 Tuesday J Wednesday} 7 Thursday { Friday 7 Saturday 
8 Monday *8 Tuesday 8 ‘Wednesday| 8 Thursday -| 8 Friday 8 Saturday | 8 SUNDAY 
9 Tuesday 9 Wednesday} 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY | 9 Monday 
19 Wednesday |10 Thursday 10 Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY /|10 Monday 10 Tuesday. 
11 Th y |11 Friday 11 Saturday |11 SUNDAY |11 Monday 11 Tuesday 1 Wednesday 
Friday {2 Saturday |12 SUNDAY |12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
13 Saturday |13 SUNDAY 13 Monday 13 Tuesday 13 Wednesday |i3 Thursday |13 Friday 
14 SUNDAY 4 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday|i4 Thursday |14 Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Monday 5 ‘Tuesday 15 Wednesday|15 Thursday |15 Friday 15 Saturday |15 SUNDAY 
16 Tuesday. 16 Wednesday|16 Thursday |16 Friday 16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY |16 Monday 
17 Wednesday |17 Thursday |17 Friday 17 Saturday |17 SUNDAY |17 Monday 17 Tuesday. 
ig Thursday |18 Friday 18 Saturday |18 SUNDAY {18 Monday 18 Tuesday |18 Wednesday 
19 Friday 9 Saturday |19 SUNDA 19 Monday 19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |19 Thursday 
-90 Saturday (20 SUNDAY |20 Monday 20 Tuesday 20 Wednesday |20 Thursday |20 Friday 
21 SUND 21 Monday 21 Tuesday {21 Wednesday|21 Thursday |21 Friday 21 Saturday 
22 Monday 22 Tuesday 22 Wednesday |22 Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday |22 SUNDAY 
23 Tuesday 23 Wednesday |23 Thursday  |23 Friday 93 Saturday |23 SUNDAY |23 Monday™ 
24 Wednesday |24 Thursday (24 Friday 24 Saturday. |24 SUNDAY |24 Monday 24 Tuesday 
25 Thursday (|25 Friday 95 Saturday {25 SUNDAY [25 Monday 25 Tuesday. 25 Wednesday, 
26 Friday £6 Saturday (26S AY |26 Monday 26 Tuesday 96 Wednesday |26 Thursday 
27 Saturday |27 SUNDAY |27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27 Wednesday |27 Thursday 27 Friday 
25S 8 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 5 oa 
29 Monday 29 Tuesday. 29 Wednesday!29 Thursday {29 Friday 29 Saturday 9 re Syed 
30 Tuesday 0. Wednesday |30 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday |30 SUNDA sf ae ay 
21 Wednesday|31 Thursday 31 Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY 1|31 Monday 31 Tuesday 
soo latte 
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The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 
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Sun’s Beri 


Diameter and Horizontal Parallax. 
. (Washington—Apparent Noon) 


» a 


Equat. : Equat 
1952 Semi-. Horiz. 1952 Semi- Horiz. 195 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax A Dis eeer Parallax 
; " ’ “” uw , uw wu” ’ “wn ” 
an. 16 17.83 8.95 May 10} 15 51.93 8.71 Sept 
11] 16 17.72 8.95 20] 15 49.89 8.69 et. st] 1B b6.92 3:46 
21) 16 17.02 8.94 30| 15 48.25 8.68 27| 15 59.64 8:78 
31] 16 15.88 8.93 June 9} Y5 47.01 8.67 Oct. 77 16 2.42 8.81 
Feb. 10} 16 14:35 8,92 19| 15 46,11 8.66 17) 16 5.13 8.83 
20} 16 12.34 8.90 * 29) 15 45.70 &. 66 27|' 16 7.84 8.86 
- Mar. 1} 16 10.07 8.88 July - 9} 15 45.75 8.66 Nov. 6] 16 10.35 8°88 
1} 16 7.59 8.86 19} 15 46.16 8.66 /16|. 16 12.55 8.90 
21 16 4.86 8.83 29} 15 47.09 §.67 126) 16 14.52 $.92 
Bl) 16.23 11 8.80 Aug. 8| 15 48.42 8.68 Dee. 6| 16 16,05 8.93 
Apr. A 1 para : a : a 13 aa Bren 16] 16 17:10 $94 
aul de tes aan 2 26) 16 17,75 8.05 
The Planets and the Solar System 
a a) a ee eee 
pprox. Dist, from Earth 
Name Mean Sidereal |Dist. from Sun in Miles PMillions of Miles 
of Daily {Revolution ——- 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 
420 87.96925| 43,355,000! 28,566,000 136 50 
670| 224.70080 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 25 
193| 365.25636 94,452,000 91,342,000 Aer rae 
519| 686.9797 154,760,000) 128,330,000 248 35 
128| 4332. 588 506,710,000) 459,940,000 600 367 
455|10759. 20 935,570,000) 836,700,00 1028 -744 
9° 235|30685.93 . |1,866,800,000|1,698,800,000 1960. 1606 
.532|/60191. 71 2,817,400,000}2,769,600,000 2910 2677 
.283|90740. 4,300,000,000 | 2,750,000,000 36) 3200 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 


Neptune, 2; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2. 


Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
° Reyolution— Orbit to Miles 
Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
° ‘ ” 
0.205 6248 116 7. 0 13.8 29.73 
0.006 7959 684 3 23 39.0 21.75 
0.016 7293 a8 Baral bares 18.50 
0.093 3608 780 1 51 0.0 14.98 
0.048 4223 399 1 18 20.9 8.11 
0.055 7095 378 2 29 24.9 5.99: 
- 0,047 1876 370 0 46 22.8 4,22 
0.008 5687 367 1 46 28.1 3.40 
0.248 6438 367 17 8 38.4 3.00 
Light at 
Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual |- - 
Longitude |Longitude of Sidereal jof theAscend- |Sidereal |: .Peri- Aphe- 
at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* Motion | ing Node* |Motion | helion lion 
° , au ” ° ’ w ” 
76 42 31.1 | + 5.9 47 45 44.3 | — 7.5 | 10.58 4.59 
130 53 44.7 | +_0.5 76 14 51.6 | —17.9 1.94 1,91 
102.6 53.7) $11.6 |... ae ees ine 1703 0.97 
335 10 31.6°| +16.2 49 11 14.5 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
13 32-57 .6 | 4-- 7.8 99 57 48.8 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
92 6 27.8 | +20.4:|' 113 1415.5.) —2 8 0.012. | 0.010 
169 52 52.9 | +_8.0 73 45 19.6 | —31.9 0.603 | 0.0025 
44 12 15.2 | —19.0 | 131 15 5.9 | —10.5 0.001 | 0,001 
x 223 10 30.2 | + 0.2 | 109 38 0.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 1, i€52, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
Semi-Diameter 
Gravi-| Re- | Prob- 
Sun At In Den- ty.at | flect-| able 
and “| Ac Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. sity Axial Sur- | ing | Tem- 
Planets is- Least-| (Mean — # =1. | e= Rotation face }Power| per- 
tance Dist. |S.-D.) @e=—1 ature 
'5 59 ( 333434.| 0.26 35 "6 “7 13 | 28.0 ae +10,00¢ 
BUWosascceriess 15 59.6 | .... |482196]1300000. Vieaths 2 ; i? f 
Mercury.....- 3.3 5.4 1504 0.055| 0.04 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 |+ 600 
Venus. + ...+.. 8.4 | 30.4 3788 0.876| 0.83 | 0,94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59 {+ 68 
Barth... .>.-; Sac ih ott 3959 1.000] 1.000) 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 /4+ 59 
Moon, ...%. «.< ¥5 32.6*) .... 1080 0.020] 0.012] 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 200 
Maries «pices 4,7 8.9 2108 0.150} 0.108} 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 15. i+ 60 
TUpiters.sieis+s 1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341/1312 318.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 ie e2aD 
Saturn......<. 1 19.0 9.2 | 36166] 7 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 63 |— 330 
Uranus....... 34.3 1.9 | 15439} 59. 14.66 |°0.25 10+ G8 thie 1.0 63 |— 380 
Neptune...... 36.6 1.3 | 16466] 72. 17,26 | 0.24 15.40 2: 1.0 73, |— 400 
The planet Pluto was an object of search for | by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 
many years in accordance with predictions made | earth. Its average distance from the Sun is abovt 
by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of | 3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
of Cancer. On January 1, 1952 its predicted posi- 


finally located by C. W. 
tory and public announcement mad 


*At mean distance. 


Tombaugh of that observa- 
e on March—i3, 


1930. fis mass, according to a recent determination 


lination. 


tion in the sky will be 9 hours 47 mi 
Ascension and +23 degrees 2 minutes i 


nutes in Right 
n North Dec- 


3 


io. <a 


ra 


Std. Time 
Day} Boston, New 
York, E 


Std. Time es 
. Louis, Ni Denyer, Salt |San Francisco, 
Ser rican, Eve’ lake City tele nage ee 


- (A.M,, light figures; P.M,, black) tlie 


aor 


.M. H.M. H. M. H. M. 
: 3 1i 42 10 42 9 a2 8 42 
8 20 53 3 cei : 19d 11 = 1 . 
2 : 
=, 26 5 26 4 2 26 
2 31 ; 251 1 a2. 74 
s 10|, 728 6 28 28 4 28 
o 18 ribet a cc et 10 1 
a 25 416 3 16 2 16 1 16 
8 43 7 43 6 43 5 43 
4 i 1 14 12 14 11 14 10 14 
z 18 9 40 8 40 7 40 6 40 
z 25 312 2 12 112 1212 
22 eS ee ee 
3 48 2 48 1 48. 12 48 
i ire ae eee Re 
17 
< 24 2.27 127 12 27 23d 11 27 
oe 1 10 58 9 58 8 58 7 58 
> 9 3 16 2 16 1 16 12 16 
a 16 9 39 8 39 7 39 6 39 
x 23 2 28 1 28 12 28 11 28 
31 4 46 3 46 2 46 1 46 
8 12.7 1 10 7 9 7 
g 14 3 28 2 1 28 12 28 
5 22 3 45 2 1 45 12 45 
5 30 811 4 6 11 5 il 
ie a7 7 33 6 5 33 4 33 2 33 
be 13 10 42 9 8 42 7 42 5 42 
3 21 6 30 5 4 30 3 30 1 30 
3 29 8 51 7 6 51 5 51 3 51 
yay 5 2 40 1 12 40 11 40 9 40 
<a 12 8 27 7 6 27 5 27 3 27 
3 20 10 20 9 8 20 7 20 5 20 
< 28 Tons 6 5 3 a3 is 
A 3 10 19 9 8 19 719 5 19 
a 10 9 36 8 7 36 6 36 4 36 
2 19 2 22 rh 12 22 18d 11 22 9 22 
26 3 31 2 1 31 12 31 10 31 
itl 3 715 6 5 15 415 215 
3 10 2 33 1 12 33 1038 9 33 
6 18 5 42 4 3 42 2 42 12 42 
25 11 4 0 9°94 8 4 6 4 
ag | 1 6 10 5 410 3 10 1 10 
Fs 9 10 43 9 43 8 43 7 43 5 43 
3 Moon...| 17 7 56 6 56 5 56 4 56 2 56 
First Quarter..| 24 6 34 5 34 4 34 3 34 1 34 
Full Moon....| 1 7 41 6 41 5 41 4 41 241 
Last Quarter..| 9 8 22 7 22 6 22 5 22 3 22 
§ “iNew Moon...| 16 9-2 8 2 7°2 6 2 4°32 
Q First Quarter..)| 23 2 51 1 51 12 51 11 51 9-51 
Full Moon....! 31 12 5 30d 11 5 10 5 9 5 73 
Se a en NE LE 
The Moon 
The mogn completes a circuit around the earth, 1,080 miles, Tespectively—we shall have for the 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27| nearest a) roacn 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but-in consequence of its | 216,420 mien OF Re ‘surtacta, OF Bans bodies 


motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
synodical] period. 

The mean distance from the earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
can Bperoscs the earth is 221,463 miles, 

Its diameter is» 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 


The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve 
always concave toward the sun, 3 

The moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—27.321666 days. he moon's 
revolution around the earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The moon’s 
rotation is regular and this produces what is called 
‘libration in longitude’ which permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the moon. 

The tides are. caused mainly 


by the 
tide-raising power of moon and su moon, the 


sun is 11 to 4, 


MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1952 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


Perigee, 1952 
4 D. 


Apogee, 1952 


H H. D: H H 

January. ..26 7 A.M. | August.... 5 3 P.M.||SJanuary. ..12 1A. . 
February. .23 5 P.M. | September. 3 1 A.M. Febraanen 8 4 aM. re eeek * et 3 ieee 
March.. 2 5 P.M. | October.... 1 8 A.M.||March..,.. 6 6 P.M: | September. 15 oa 
JAD ee aa. 18 3 A.M. | October... .29 LA.M.||April.... 1, 3 1 P.M. | October... .13 5 A.M. 
a sean 1a: 2 ACME | Novomber.28 3 4.M.|May...-.; 1 9 AIM, | November 10) 1 aan 
UME Traiehetse .ML, ecember, . -M.}iMay...c.. 29 3 A.M. | D a rou 
July... 86 AM. Subesi iin 25 6PM OED. et tee Lae 


Each month the moon is said to be -in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 
farthest. -from_theearth, = ‘aes 


The average time for perigee to perigee, or from 
apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h, 18m. 33s: % 
the anomalistic month, om aa Anown. 9a 


ne — 


Astronomical—Star Wablea; Mean Sun’ 


s Ascension 


Star Tables, 1952 . 


A ‘ 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 5.9/4+28 50}) (Castor)... 
B Cassiopeiae.| 2.4 |0.07|/ 50] 9 6.6/+58 53)/A Canis Min... 
P Pegasi......} 2.9 {0.01} 300 | O 10.8)414 55 (Procyon), 
A Phoenicis...| 2.4 |0.05| 65 | 0 23.9|-42 34||B Geminorum 
A Cassiopeiae i (Pollux)....| 1.2 
(Schedir)..} 2.3 ]0.02] 150 | 0 37.8)+56 16||P Puppis.....} 2.9 
[Sie Gos eyes 2.2 10.04 80] 0 41.2}-18 15]|A Velorum ...] 2.2 
> Cassiopeiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 | 0 53.8|460 27||/A Hydrae.....] 2.2 
B Andromedae| 2.4 |0.05} 65} 1 7.0)435 22]/A Leonis 
A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 |0.07} 50 | 1 22.7/459 59 (Regulus).,| 1.3 
A Eridani I’ Leonis......]| 2.6 
; (Achernar).| 0.6 |0.05| 65 | 1 35.9|—57 29||B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 
A Ursae Min. A A Ursae Magj...| 2.0 
2.1 10.01] 300 } 1 50.1}4+89 2//A 2.6 
B 2.7 10.07] 50 |. 1 52.0/+20 34]/B 
1 2.3 |0.02} 150 | 2 0.9)/4+42 6 2.2 
A 2.2 10.041 80} 2 4.5/+23 14|/T 2.5 
Bl 8.1 |0.01) 300 | 2 6.7/+34 46])A 1.0 
A 2.8 0.02) 150 | 2 59.8/+ 3 54//B 2.8 
E 8.1 ]0.01) 300 | 3. 1.3)453 19}1T 2.9 
B B Crusis......|.1.5 
3.0 |0.03| 100 |} 3 5.0/+40 46||E Ursae Maj- 
A 1.9 |0.02]'150 | 3 20.9]/+49 42 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 
H Z Ursae Maj- 
3.0 ]0.01| 300 | 3 44.6}+23 57 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 
Z 2.9 10.01} 300 | 3 51.1/+31 45})|/A Virginis 
E .| 3.0 |0.00) 500 | 3 54.6)/4+39 52 (Spica)....} 1.2 
l Eridani.....| 3.2 |0.02} 150 | 3 55.8]—13 39]}H Ursae Maj. 
A Tauri (Alkaid)...] 1.9 3 
(Aldebaran).|1.1 |0.06| 55 | 4 33.2|+16 25||H Bootis......| 2.8 t 
I Aurigae.....| 2.9 |0.02} 150 | 4 53.9)+33 6|/B- Centauri...| 0.9 0.4 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 0.01) 300 | 5 3.1)+41 10]|/@ Centauri...| 2.3 3.8 
B Eridani,....| 2.9 |0.05} 65 | 5 5.5|/— 5 9|/A Bootis 
BH Orionis (Arcturus)..| 0.2 13.5 
(Rigel). ...] 0.3 {0.00} 500 | 5 12.2)}— 8 15|])A Centauri... 0.1 36.3 
A Aurigae E Bootis......| 2.7 42.9 
(Capella)..| 0.2 |0,07) 50] 5 13.1]+45 57||}B Ursae Min..| 2.2 50.8 
I’ Orionis A Coronae 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 {0.02} 150 | 5 22.6)+ 6 18 Borealis...| 2.3 32.7 
By Pauri..... 25 A Serpentis...| 2.8 41.9 
(El Nath). .| 1.8 |0.03 100 | 5 23.3/+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 57.5 
A Orionis.,... 2.5 10.00} 500} 5 29.6|— 0 20||B Scorpii.....| 2,9 2.6 
A Leporis... A Scorpii 
(Arneb) 2.7 0.02) 150 } 5 30.6)—17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 26.5 
I Orionis... 2.9 |0.00|. 500 | 5 33.1|— 5 56||B Herculis.,..| 2.8 28.2 
E Orionis.. 1.8 |0.01; 300 | 5 33.8]— 1 14||A Trianguli 
Z Tauri .| 3.0 ]0.01] 300.| 5 34.8)/+21 7 Australis..| 1.9 43.6 
Z% Orionis.....| 2.0 |0.00) 500 | 5 38.3)/— 1 58 E Scorpii.....| 2.4 47.0 
EK Orionis.....| 2.2 |0.01; 300 | 5 45.5|— 9 41]|/H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 7.6 
A Orionis A Scorpii..... 1.7 30.3 
(Betelgeux).| 1.0 |0.02|.150 | 5 52.6) + 7 24||A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 32. 
B Aurigae.....| 2-1-10.03| 100-}5 56.0|/+44 57||[’ Draconis...) 2.4 
| © Aurigae.....)-2-7 |0.03| 100 | 5 56.4)+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)) 0.1 
B Canis Maj..:| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.6]—17 56||A Aquilae 
A Carinae (Altair)... .| 0.9 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 |0.02| 150 | 6 22.9|—52 40||I° Cygni....,.| 2.3 
[ Geminorum| 1.9 {0.05 65 | 6 34.9|+16 27||A Pavonis.....) 2.1 
A Canis Ma- | A Cygni 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 43.01—16 39 (Deneb)...} 1.3 
E Ganis May. .| 1.6 {0.01} 300 | 6 56.7)—28 54|| EB Pegasi.....- 2.5 
4 Canis Ma;.’.| 2. : 300 | 7 6.4|—26 19||A_ Piscis Aust.. 1.3 —29 53 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M.S. of the sun table below from the star’s 
Right Ascension, first adding 2417 to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M., if less than 12h, 
but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1952 


(At Washington-Mean Noon) 


R, A, R, A. R. A, | R.A. R.A. R. A. 

Date | M.S Date | M. S. Date | M.S. Date | M. S. Date | M.S. Date | M. S° 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M H. M. Honig | 

Jan, 1/18 41.2||Mar, 1/22 37.9/|/Apr. 30} 2 34.3/|June 29 6 30.9||Aug. 28/10 27.4/|Oct. 27/14 23.9 

11/19 20.6 11/23 17.3}|May 10] 3 13.7||July 9|-7 10.3]|Sept. 7/11 6.8||Nov. 6)19 3.3 
21|20 0.0 21/23 56.7 20| 3 53.2 19| 7 49.7 11 46.2 16|15 42.8 

31/20 39.5 31) 0 36.1 30| 4°32.6 29; 8 29.1 27|12 25.7 26/16 22.2 

Feb. 10/21.19.0||Apr. 10] 1 15.5\\Jume 9} 5 12.0)/Aug. 8 9 8.6/|\Oct. 713° 5.1!\Dec. 6)17 1.7 

20|21 58.4 20| 1 54.9 19| 5 51.4 18] 9 48.0 17|13 44.5 16/17 42.1 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


In the year 1952 there will be four eclipses, two. 
hia 


8 Moon. 

I.'A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, February 10, 
1952, visible in the United Sta The beginning 
is visible general 
wi and nor 


regions and the Atlantic Ocean. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard star -s 

hs m, : 
Moon enters penumbra...February 10 5 6.2 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra...... February 10 7 3.3 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse..... February 10 7 “Ee p.m. 
p.m. 


Moon leaves umbra...... February 10 8 15. .m. 
Moon leaves penumbra, .. February 10 1012.4 p.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.088 of the 
Moon’s diameter. 


II. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, February 25, 
1952, not visible in the United States. The path 
of totality begins in the Atlantic Ocean, crosses 
central Africa and Asia Minor and ends in south 
central Siberia. It is visible as a partial eclipse in 
Africa except the extreme southern part, Europe 
ang Asia except the northeast and extreme eastern 
part. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Greenwich Mean Time, 


ee SPECS 
Helipse begins. .......... February 25 6 37.8 a.m 
Central eclipse begins.....February 25 7 38.8 a.m 
Central eclipse at local ° 
apparent noon. . . . February 25 .9 36.3 a.m 
Central eclipse ends . February 25 10 43.1 a.m. 
Eelipse ends....... . February 25 11 44.2 a.m 


cept the northw 
of South America. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Greenwich Mean Seay «ae 
Moon enters penumbra...... August 5 1226.6 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra......... August 5 133.4 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse........ August 5 2 47.4 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra......... August 5 4 1.4 p.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra...... August 5 5 8.2 p.m. 
The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.538 of the 


Moon’s diameter. 


IV: An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, August 20, 
1952, not visible in the United States. It is visible 
as a partial eclipse in southern Mexico, the W 
Indies, and Central and South America. The 
of the annulus begins in the southeast Pacific 
Ocean, passes through Lima, Peru, La Paz and 
Potosi, Bolivia, Resistencia in extreme northeast- 
ern Argentina, Uruguayana in extreme southwest- 
erm Brazil, and a northeastern section of Uruguay. 
ending in the south Atlantic Ocean. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Time 


August 20, 1952 
| Be- Mag- 
Place gin- | Mid-| End-| ni- 
ning | dle ing | tude 


All times indicated are A. M. 
hmjhmj/jhm 
8 43 |10 9 9.48 


Panama, Panama. . : 
9 52 !10 40 | 0.12 


7 20 
"6 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1952 


MORNING STARS 
Meroury—Jan. 1 to Feb. 21; April 5 to June 8; 
Aug. 12 to Sept. 24; Nov. 30 to end of year, 
Venus—Jan. 1 to June 24. 
Mars—Jan. 1 to April 30. 
Jupiter—April 17 to Nov. 8. 
Saturn—Jan. 1 to April 1; Oct. 11 to-end of year. 


EVENING STARS 


Mercury—Feb. 21 to April 5; June 8 to Aug. 12; 
Sept. 24 to Nov. 30. 

Venus—June 24 to end of year. 

Mars—April 30 to end of year. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to April 17; Noy. 8 to end of year, 

Saturn—April 1 to Oct. 11. 


Astronomical Signs 


© Thesun. & The Earth. 
«& The Moon. (of Mars, 

te] Mercury. a Jupiter. 

9 Venus. h Saturn. 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘“‘opposition” () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘Quadrature’ 
‘f1) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By “greatest. elongation” is meant the 


and Symbols 


6 Uranus. Oo 


Quadrature. 
wv Neptune f Opposition. 
PR Pluto. $2 Ascending Node. 
ov Conjunction U Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘taseending’”’ (Q) or “descending” (23) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’” means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon, 


The Zodiac 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith, 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 
at 2. o& Taurus. The Bull. 
; *¢ 3, If Gemini.. The Twins. 
ts 4, Ss Cancer. The Crab. + 
eae 5. Q Leo. The Lion. 
: 6. Ii? Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it: so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance 
Aut . 
et 8. MM Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
9. [ Sagittarius. The Archer, 
Winter 10. Y Capricornus. .The Goat, 
Signs. 11. ¥. Aquarius. The Water-Bearer; 
12. % Pisces. The Fishes. 
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gr. hel. lat N. 
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8 S. 0° 44’ 
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b N. 6° 50’ 
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8 N. 1° 19° 


stationary 
gr. hel. lat. S. 
8. 8. 5° 32’ 

9 8S. 5° 49’ 
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nearest @ 

oN. 5° 30’ 
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oN. 3° 16’ 
gr. elong W. 18° 11’ 


enters = aut. com. 
superior 8 N, 1° 25’ 
oN. 2°30" 


8 S..1° 53’ 
2S. 6° 40/ 


IBN, 7°75 
in aphelion 
8 N. 3° 51’ 


1S. 6° 36’ 
in aphelion 
gr. hel. lat. S. 


gr. elong. E. 22° 59’, 
b N. 7° 29’ 


in perihelion 
8 N. 2° 15’ 
stationary 

DUN, 1° 14 
oS, 0° 14! 


in Q 

4S. 6° 36’ 

gr. hel. lat. 8, 
inferior § N, 1° 7’ 


in perihelion 
stationary 
gr. hel. lat. N. 


W. 21° 37 
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D8. 2° 12" 


enters V3 winter com. 
6° 39’ 
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tics Eoniberaions 1953 | | | a | 


(astern Standard Time, ‘A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) | a | 
D. H. M. D. H. M 
> Jan. 2 1— © _ in perihelion July 5 1— © _ inaphelion ' ; 
 § 2— a stationary 7744 ¢ 29 € 28.729 45’ 
es 9 S557 40% Pb CS . 8° 8’ 8 615 ¢ A C AS. 4° 36’ a 
JAA 2g PaCS NALS 2t 8 4—¢ SO & 
14 Pe 8 in aphelion ot 8 in aphelion ; 
o 17-4—O0 b © ‘ 10 5 =— 8 stationary 
Sad 17 9— 6 BP SF Q N.0° 12’ 10 8 led SM Cre S20r are | 
+ 18-7 31-6 o& C oS. 4° 2’ 11s— — (0) partial eclipse y 
& 18.8 1 2 © 9S. 3°48 121015 & 8 © 8S, 2°48 bs: 
: 22 9.23 ee CHIR OSE 13 9— Ob © 5 
u 23 — — Cc total eclips: 18 7 43. ¢ b Cb Nast ” 
9 31 10 — 2 ot eee i 46° 54’ 22 |5 —'o 9, 2 9 8.1% 55! F 
- Z 25 4— o¢ 8 © inferior 8 S. 4° 58” . 
* 26 — — (ws total eclipse / i 
" Feb. 14-02 © - 27 12md.¢ 8 @& 8 8.691 
A 2 6:— o& 8 © superior, 8 §. 2° 5’ 
v Hel2 5256 b Cob N.S? 19’ : An 
7 5 9 = b stationary Aug. 4 6— 8 stationary f 
x 10 8— £ PO ; oY 4940 ¢ A € AS. 4° 16’ ; a 
; 14 — — (0) partial eclipse = 5,9 10'o% 9 C G8i42 385 
14.216 ¢« 8 € 88. 3° 48’ 7 916.0 8) © (iG Sear 
fe 16 541 o o C oS. 5° 12’ 8°93: 39 cS" CS iNest 
¢ 17 351 ¢ 9 CC 9 8. 2°14’ 9— — (9) partial pelien 
19 845 ¢ 2 © AS. 6° 26’ 13 4— 8 er. elong. W . 18° 49/ 
27.r— 8. in perihelion 15° 6-13) oi, h © bh N.8°9" 
27 3— 9 in perihelion 15,8 —\¢ -Pi@e 2 
s 22 11 — 8 in perihelion 
, 23 9— ¢ 8 & 8 5S.0°6’ 
Mar... 2°°3 — 8 gr. elong. E., 18° 10’ 2 
: 4 547 ¢ bk € Pb N. 8° 20’ } 
7 7— Q gr. brilliancy Sept. 11 10 50 oa C, AS. 3953" 
$1) — 8 stationary 41023 ¢ 2 € Q N. 0°19’ 
15. 254 ey 8 (CS 1 8/8).0% 18" 61151 6 oS © NZS: 
17 258 6 & C oS. 5° 25’ 7 4 — o& 8 © superior 8 N. 1° 40’ 
LT 3-610 2 G 9-N. 1° at’ 81017 & 8 € 8 N. 5° 48’ 
17 6~—-o¢2 0 @9N.7°0' Jae 5 2b ic bo C= iby NSTEISRs 
18 8 — o 8 © inferior x N. 3° 23’ 188 8—oao 
19/158) (CDS 6o 23. 3: 7 (0) enters = aut, com, 
Or Sad (9) enters ae Spring com. 28 956 A C AS, 3° 
21 2 stationary ; \ 
30 7 — 8 stationary : 
St 8 220! b=. “b N,.-8°-16/ Oct. 3°18 =o" 21h 18 Sratieay 
41—o¢ 2 o 9 §.0° 2 
5 8 18:6 & C oN. 529! 
S -Apr. 11 $31°0 8 -C 8 8.622! 5. 10-4 2 2 Cr OS Ne beers 
f 12 12noon 8 in aphelion 5 11 — 8 in aphelion 
13 3— o @Q © inferior 7 nb Genp. 9 515-0 b C bh N.7° 45’ 
1 12 36 6. 8-C 9 No2?1 9 816 ¢ 8 € 8 N. 3° 23’ 
13 12md.° bk O 10 6 — 2 in perihelion 
1 5 — 8. gr. elong. W. 27° 36’ 14 10 — 2h stationary 
111 3060 C AS. 4° 48 ; 23 11 — 8 gr. elong. HB. 24° 18’ 
15) 8-37 of A C AS85242’ ? 23 4—o P “ 
97,11 — 0 oA NAS 9’ 25 8 — rofl in aphelion 
oT 4c oe 9 8 8.7° 14’ 26 656 ¢ A C AS. 8° 14’ ; 
/ 2718-050 b C PN. 8°14 " 
Nov. 3:414 6 o& € oN. 6° 22’ 
May 1 9 — fe) stationary 3.10 — 8 stationary 
Wier dao oe C 2 8.42 1! Ay 3955.05 (9: iC GaN) ies 
12 3 8k & 8.C 8 8. 6° 59’ 6 755°52 of biG ab Nw ae 
13 51 ef A CAS. 5° 18’ 7 756 ¢ 8 € BN. 2° 26’ 
14 61% & © AS. 3° 39’ 13 11e— 1's 9 b SUS 0%S2* 
19 1— fo) er. brilliancy 14 — — 8 transit of Be 
4 &8—% 8 0 superior 8 N, 0° 26’ 14 12nooncg 8 © inferior 8 N, 0° 15’ ; 
Ohara ten S.A BUNS POF 18 10 — 8 in perihelion es 
Date fA O 22 41.534 07 ANG, a iseeeon a 
D5 9.922 C b Ni8@16 23 12ncng 8 9 8 N.1° 12’ 
26 12 noon 8 in perthelion 23° 2-— 8 stationary 
June 2.5— oc 8 & 8 N.0°57' Dec. 1° 1 — 8 er. elong. W. 20° 21’ 
: 8 3.22706 °9-C’ 2S. 8° 4’ Aa ih 29) oo? (CaN, 60"52) 
10 12 33 6 A C AS. 4° 56’ 307.15. SRETE ween, 7244" 
12-2) 0 ho Cr'e SB. 2°11’ 441¢ 8 € 8N. 6° 48’ 
1392-5 i He SOCe-8 N. 0°:8' § 433 ¢ 29 € Q9N.5°8' 
19 11 — fe) in aphelion 13 12nonf A O 
21 10 34 ¢ b C Pb N.8° 19’ 19 544 ¢ A E€ AS. 3° 23’ 
21 12,noon © enters 6 sum. com. 21 10 32 (0) enters % winter com. 
22 5— Q gr. elong. W. 45° 46% 80°°5,36 oo ot CG, of N.6° 38° 
94° 2S b stationary 30 S.i3L aon, be KC (b.. N.{7.2.50% 
57 12 noon 8 gr. elong, H. 25° 31’ 82 10 — 8 in aphelion 
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SEONG ateA Stender’ and Dosfight Sectuy Teme; Time Tones 
Interstate Commerce 


Ass’n of New York, Inc. f 
: ginia and North Carolina and additional 7 
of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee ioe thei 


Eastern zone was further edas tig 
, | Hamilton and Rhea counties, Tennessee. 
Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun~ 
tain extended to include 


the entire state ~ 


er; 
which | slower; Sar : 11 hours sl 
er; Sam z 
4 hours Slower ne sore 
Alaska time, Congress in 1918 was fixed 
as that of the 150° meridian wi 10 hours slower 
than Greenwich. Actuaily, beatin four times 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, @ hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively... 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


During World War Il Standard Time was ad- 
one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30; 


advancing the. 


turned back one hour. 

Daylight Saving Time is quite generally observed 
throughout the United States and Canada as well 
as in many other parts of the world. 


TIME SIGNALS 


Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service. 

The National Bureau of Standards broadcasting 


Zones of the World 


- Source: U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
Standard time for the world, as in the case of noted that the standard time maintained in Sips 


35 de, is reckoned from Greenwich, England, countries does not coincide with zone time. 
gitude, aphical representation of the zones is shown 
which is recognized as the Prime Meridian. The | °F. “time Zone Chart of the World (H.O. 5192) 


world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of afc, or one hour in time apart. The pacar Mg a4 vi S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the) To facilitate the designation of zone time in 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the | coded messages and for quick references, a system 
eestward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix | employing alphabetical suffixes is coming into wide 
“minus” indicating the number of hours to be | usage for expressions of zone time. The 12 “plus 
to m Greenwich time. The zones | zones’ west of the Greenwich, or “‘Zero (Z) zone”’. 
to the westward are similarly numbered, but pre- | use the letters N through Y, consecutively; the 12 
Axed “plus” showing the number of hours that | “‘minus zones’’, east of Greenwich, use the letters 
must be added to get Greenwich fime. While these |A through M (except J). The following table 
zones apply generally to seat areas, it should be | shows the time zones, descriptions and suffixes: 


Descrip- - Descrip- 

Zone tion Suffix | Zone tion Suffix 
734° W.to 74° E....- 0 Z . 7%? W.to 2214° W..... +1 N 
7° EB. to 2234° E-.; -1 A 2234° W. to 371%4° W F + 2 re) 

9234° ©. ta_ 374° EB. — 2 B | 3734° W. + 3 pe 
3714" E. to py ee Sete aid - 3 Cc }] 5234° W. Ww. + % Q 
5214°E. to 673%%° E.. —.4 D | 6744° W. 5 + 5 R 
6735" BE. to 82)4° E. - 5 E | 8254° W. +6 s 
234° E. to 974° E —, 6 F 1 9734° W. + 7 T 
9744° E. to 112%° E —-7 G }11234° W. +8 U 
112%" E. to 127° E. — 8 H |127 74° WwW. +9 Vv 
12714° E. to 142%4°E.. -9 I 114234° W. +10 w 
142%4° E. to 15734° E.. —10 K 1574° W. Bip? 2 +11 2 
157%" E. to TP 5° Lee -1i L 17234° W. to 172}4° E..... +12 Y 
Vike? EB to 17244" W...--| —22 mum | 

Note: G, M. T- is indica by suffix Z. For time midway between zones both letters should be used. 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


Atlanta, Ga...------ 12.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex....-. 11.00 a.m. |jOmaha, Nebr........ z 
Baltimore, Md... -...| 12.00 NOON Hartford, Conn......|12.00 Noon || Philadelpi Pa 12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala.....}11.00 am |Houston, Tex....... .111.00 a.m. || Pittsburgh, Pa 12,00 NOON 
Boston, Mass.....-.-} 12.00 NOON Indianapolis, Ind.....{11.00 2.4 ||Portland, Oreg. 9.00 4.a 
Buflalo, N. ¥-..-..--| 12.00 Noon || Kansas City, Mo...../11.00 a.m. || Providence, R. 1 ..../12.00 Noon 
Charleston, 8. C2... 42.00 noom||Los Angeles, Calit....| 9:00 1c || Richmond, Va. -.....|12.00 Noon 
Chicago, Il...-.----| 11.00 a Louisville, Ky.. 11.00 a.m. || RocheSter, N. Y......112.00 Noon 
Cincinnati, Obie... ..| 12.06 Noon || Memphis, Tenn. 11.00 4. || St. Paul, Minn.,..... 11.00 A.M.™ 
Clevdand, 1 3 11.00 A.M St. Louis, Mo........ 111.00 4.ae 

"11.00 a.m, || Salt Lake City, Utan.)10.00 aa, 

“11200 Woon || San Francisco, Calif..| 9.00 ac 

. 112.00 Noon || Savannah, Ga.....-. 12.00 NooN 


8 
m 
8 


tes Seattle, Wash:....-.- 9.00: A, 
Le 1iib0-4. «|| Washington, D. G._..|12.00 xoom 
12°00 noom Wee sg ae ot | 


(*)Uses K.8.T. (20 A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U.S.T. 
255, all of ‘Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. S. standard central-time zone. 


iJ oa 
a4 r i. = 


. : Y LJ ‘ns 7 ’ 
a eee Pa TPT es 


7.00 P.M. |\Caleutta.....|10.30 P.M, - 
6.00 p.m. ||Cape Town. .| 7.00 P.M. 
7.00 P.M. aracas.....|12.30 P.M, 
5.00 A.M.* 6.00 P.M, 
8.00 P.M. 
-|12.00 mip. 
12.30 A.M.* 
5.00 P.M, 
Aaa EM 
«|12.00 Noo: 

10.30 P.M. 00 NOON 
6.00 P.M. 7. - 
6.00 P.M. 1, .M, 
7.00 P.M. SP a Rt 
6.00 P.M, ||Le Havre....| 6.00 P.m. 
2.00 P.M. ||Leningrad...| 8.00 P.M. 


Standard Time Differences—New York and Foreign Cities 
; Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 


Yolock : mited States Eastern Standard Time 
At 12 o’clock ‘noon U: Statham tes 


i 


(New York City) the standard time in 


follows: 


Montreal... . 
Moscow..... 


Rio de Janeiro 


Rome. 
PGi)... | 1.00 


*Indicates morning of the following day. 1Territory of Hawaii, U. S> . 
In recent years, the following territories have decreed Summer or Daylight Saving Time (one hour 


i tandard Time); normally these changes may be expected 

Pocono pana, zane: Is., Bermuda, Brazil, British Colombia, Canada. 

Dominica, Dominican Republic, rocco, Gamb: 

‘Germany, Gibraltar, Gold. Coast (12 hour from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, annually), Hong Kong, bese eo 
7m: 


mer season, Alba. e 
Chatham Is., China -(varies), 


annually during the local sum- 
._ (varies locally), 


Eire, French Mo: ia, 


Iceland, Ireland (Republic of), Israel, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Libya, Monaco, Morocco (Interna’ 


Zone of), Newfoundland, Peru (Lima and Callao area from Jan. 1 to 


Mar. 15, annually), Poland, 


Portugal, South Africa, Spanish Morocco, Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, and United States of 


America. 


Nore,—British Honduras keeps ‘‘Winter Daylight Saying Time”; i. e., advances clocks 1% hour from 
first week in October until second week in February, annually, Honduras also keeps a form of ‘“Winiter 


Daylight Saving Time’’; the time generally, is advanced 15 hour,.late in October or 
and retarded 4% hour, jate December or early January, 


early in November, 


the actual dates varying annually, 


Astronomical Time 
Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 


Time is the measurement of the Earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
same Manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
ay very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the Vernal 
aigtiinox. That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
cd or apparent equinoctial day. 

he period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day: 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 


only four times in a year. The difference between 
these two kinds of time is called the equation of 
time, Its maximum value is a little over 16 minutes. 

The difference between mean equinoctial and 
apparent equinoctial or sidereal. time is due to 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little over 
a second, and its greatest daily change is a little 
more than a hundredth of a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is so 
small, sidereal time has generally been by 
astronomers. A few observatories, including the 
U. S. Naval Observatory, employ mean equinoctial 
time in computing the rates of precision clocks. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute Tevolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9,6 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform len, th; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 


century, but this variation will not always con- 
tinue. 


International Date Line 


Source: U. S. Navy 


In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into by the nations attending, 
as to an ‘‘International Date Line’, as such, the 
line delineating the change from American to 
Asiatic time is designated simply as the ‘Date 
Line.’’ The 180th meridian, because it is midway 
around the earth from the prime meridian and 
passes generally through ocean areas, became the 
logical selection for a Date Line. The line devi- 
ates somewhat from the 180th meridian to include 
islands of the same group in the time zone having 
the same date. The Date Line is defined as follows: 

Starting at the North Pole (theoretically) it ex- 
tends southward on the 180th meridian to 75°.N.; 
thence southeastward, passing between the Dio- 
mede Is. to 65° N., 169° W.; thence southwestward 
to 52° 30’ N., 170° E.; thence southeastward to the 
180th meridian at 48° N.; thence south, on the 180th 
meridian to 5° S.; thence southeastward to 15° 30’ 


Hydrographic Office 


S., 172° 30’ W.; thence south on P80" 
meridian to 45° 30’ S.; eee es 


51° 30’ S. on the 180th 
the 180th meridian to 
ally). 


thence southwestward to 
meridian; ‘thence south on 
the South Pole (theoretic- 


away from the Fiji 
south on the meridian of 172°30' W. 


Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to °30’ 
thence the line ee Ci. 


pep nies southwesterly to the 


S., thence 
the 180th meridian to the Pole, seni sy oe 


- Aplus (+) sign to the annua’ GT ia denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) si 
ri the Office of the U. S. Coast 


Table Ai Magnetic Beehantion 


mn. : The Aurora 


‘Values observed at selected points, reduced to January 1951; also the annual change. 


cially prepared for The World Almanac in 


gn the reverse. 
and i 


c i 
4 er information may be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
_ Washington 25, D. C.) ; , 
i. Ap-) Ap- ,Deci'n, An. } Ap- | Ap- | Deci’n | An. 
_ State ‘Station ‘ x. | Jan. | Chég./} State ~ Station 5 .| Jan. /Chg. 
4 Scat tons: 19 * Da 5 ng.| 1951 . 
t / Si aw Cine & fee : a4 oe 0. PO ey ‘ 
Md Ala. ..Huntsville.,...|/34 44) 86 35 425E) +1]|N. Y..Buffalo....,.../42 56| 78 52) 7 20W| —1 
4 Mobile. 5... = 30 42] 88 09] 519 EB) +1 ‘thaca,. . . |42 27] 76 28) 9 2IW] =1 
SF Montgomery.. .|}32 22] 86 18} 3 10E) +1]|N. C.. Raleigh ..../35 47] 78 39) 4 12W] =1 
cat Ariz...Nogales....... 31 21/110 56/13 28 E| —2 ve .. (34 13] 77 56] 3 15W] \ =1 
3 Prescott... ....|34 32/112 27|14 19E| -—2]|N. D..Bismarck.,./!° 46 49|100 47/13 13 EB) —3 
WUMB so oes ../32 44/114 37/14 31 EB) —2 * Pembina. ..... 48 58| 97 15) 8 54 ~3 
or Ark... .Little Rock....|34 47| 92-18|.7 13 B| _+1]| Ohio. .Cincinnati..... 39 08] 84 31} 0 50H) Fl 
Calif..Los Angeles....|34 05/118 15|15 27 E} —2 Cleveland....,|41 28 7} < AGW ieee 
Sacramento..’..|38 32]121 30|16 38H} —2 Columbus..... 40 03] 82 59} 1 49W] —1 
; San Diego..... 32 42/117 13/14 47 E| —2]|Okla..Atoka....... 23 09} 9 O1E| ~ 0 
: San Francisco, .|37 48]122 28]17 27 BE) —2 Guthrie....,..|35 53] 97 25) 9 54m 0 
Colo. . Denver ...|39 46/104 54]13 51 EB} —2!]|Oreg..Portland...... 45 311122'43/22 23H), —3 
Conn..Hartford...... 41 47| 72 42)13 21W| -—1)|Pa....Harrisburg....|40 15| 76 53) 8 24wW] —1 
: New Haven....}41 19] 72 55/12 20W| —1 1 Philadelphia... |39 57] 75 12) 9 44W m4 
: Del... Dover...... ...|39 09] 75 31] 8 48W) —1 Pittsburgh..... 40 29] 80 01) 5 24W| — 
D. C.. Washington....|38 53| 77 00) 6 55W| —1!|R. 1..Providence....|41 46] 71 28)14 40W 0 
Pla. , .Jacksonville....|30 81 40) 1 09 BE) +41||S. C...Charleston. 1 30W| —1 
ep a sey West... 25: 24 33] 81 48| 2 55 E 0 Columbia. 0098) +1 
-| 30 418) 240E) +1)/8. D..Pierre... 1 45 BH] - —2 
22] 144E}; +1 Y. 0 27H} —!2 
1 04] 0 28H) +1) Tenn.. Knoxvill 0 29W| —i1 
12/18 36 EE} —3 Memphis 5.39 B) +1 
7.35) 2 832 EB} +1 Nashville 3 36B} +1 
39| 3 59 E) +1)| Texas. Austin 917E 0 
08] 0 42W] —-1 El Paso. . 220K] —-2 
12] 0 455] +1 Galveston. 8 40E 0 
34) 7 22E ) Houston. 9 01E 0 
23) 5 28E 0 San Antonio 9 57E} —1 
54/11 11 E} —1|| Utah,.Ogden. 7 08 EB). -—3 
911E 0 Salt Lake City. |40 47/111 52/16 21 HB) —3 
30| 0 13H] +1]| Vt....Burlington,...,|44 28) 73 12)14 51wW) —1 
42} 0 46E). +1 Montpelier....|/44 15] 72 32/16 25w| —1 
36] 4 25H} +1)|Va....Lynchburg.,...|/37 24] 79 08) 4 O3W| —1 
La....Baton Rouge...|30 24} 91 10] 6 59E| +1 Norfolk. ......|36 52] 76 16] 6 17W| —1 
New Orleans,..|/29 56| 90 08) 6 23 HB) +1 Richmond..... 37 33] 77 29] 5 34W| —1 
Shreveport.,...|/32 28] 98 42) 7 523E 0|| Wash. Olympia....... 47 03|122 53)22 43 EB), —3 
44°48) 68 48/19 32W| —1 Walla Walla 46 04)118 23/20 36 HB] .=8 
55|.67 00/21 37W| —1]| W. Va.Charleston 38 21] 81 38] 3 O6W) —1 
70 18/17 O2W| —1 Wheeling. 40 04] 80 40] 2 388W| —1 
76 30] 7 37W} —1|| Wis.. .La Crosse. 43 50] 91 14) 4 298 0 
76 35) 7 47W -1 Madison. . 43 04) 89 25) 3 54B 0 
71 01/15 16W 0 Milwaukee, 43 04) 87 52) 2 19 B 0 
73 15/13 39W] —1|| Wyo..Cheyenne..... 41 091104 52114 18 Bi —2 
82 58] 2 34W|] —1 
84 32) 1 25w) —1 TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
87 23] 0 31E 0 
92 03) 6 54E} —1)| Alaska 
93 06| 7 32 EB) —1 Dutch Harbor..|53 53)166 32/15 38 BE] =—@ 
90 12} 6 46H) +1 SG stajale weaves 59/182 28] 5 41 BR)" —2 
-O 89 32] 5 58E| +1 Kodiak........ 57 48|152 22/23 07 B) —4 
Mo.. .Jefferson City..|38 34) 92 11] 703 E, +1 St. Michael,.../63 29/162. 01)19 25 ER) —1 
Kansas City. ..|39 01] 94 32) 8 58jE 0 Sitka........./57 03/135 20/29 15 BE) —3 
St. Louis...... 8 39) 90 18] 4 51 BE} +1]| Canal Zone 
Mont. Helena........|46 37/112 04/18 13 BH} “—4!! Colon sa, «sie 21) 79 57) 4 46E) —i 
eb...Lincoln.......|40 50} 96 40 35 E AME ie oe eS ONG Pere 9 44/155 04/10 43 EB} 41 
; Omaha. . 2s 1 16] 95 58) 8 57H 0 Honolulu..,...|21 18157 52|)11 47 B) +1 
Ney..Carson City... .|39 07/119 46/17 27) —3/!P. R..Ponce......... 8 02) 66 38] 6 O6W] +3 
FoureRs... 06. <3 39 31/115 581/16 44 BE} -=—3 San Juan....,.\|18 27] 66 08| 6 25W| +3 
N. H..Concord,...... 43 1 32/15 27Ww| —1 
Ne Jin. PreDton..... <5 40°15| 74 48710 20wW| —1 EXTREME VALUES 
N. M. Santa Fe. 0.5 35 41)1 57/13 05 EB} —2 
N. Y..Albany....,.../42 40) 73 45/13 22Ww —1]| Maine Van Buren..... laa nal 67 57|22 24W —2 
Brooklyn...... 40 35| 73 54|11 14W —11! AlaskaDemarcationPt.|69 391141 00/37 53 El —4 
*Denotes annual change. 
‘The Aurora 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The Aurora Dbdrealis and Aurofa Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts: which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path which 
crosses North America from Alaska in a south- 
easterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
This line skirts the northern coast of Norway and 
Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and skirts the 
south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent. and the little-known 
Antarctic seas. ‘ 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as- far 
north 2s Australia and-New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. = 2S Ss 

The region in which auroral displays occur has 


been found to be approximately between fifty and 
two hundred miles above the EHarth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurora has shown that itis 
Breauced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurora and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phgseene indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches under way upon aurorak 
and geomagnetic’ data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Barth's upper 
atmosphere, .Will facilitate.an.understanding .of his 
WeChHniSi: i ena | 
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Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation. 
> 


Temperature in Fahrenheit; average precipitation in inches (thru 1949) 


Albany, N. Y 

Albuquerque, N, M:.. 
io, Texas. ..:.. 

Anchorage, Alaska 


Asheville, N. C 


Brownsville, Texas.... 
Buffalo, NY... +s 
Burlington, Vt....... 
Charleston, S. C...... 
Chicago, Ill AS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dallas, Texas. ... 


Boston, Mass.......- 


f 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Fresno, Calif......... 46 
Galveston, Texas..... 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


Loulsville, Ky... . - 
Marquette, Mich..... 
Memphis, Pann's. vs 
GGT c7 UE &) Ce 
Milwaukee, Wisc,..... 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Mobile, Ala,...... Tras 
Modena, Utah....... 
Nashville, Tenn...... 
New Haven, Conn.... 
New Orleans, La. . 


Norfolk, Va.... ; 
No. Platte, Nebr..... 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 


Phoenix, Ariz........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Portland, Me......... 
Portland, Ore........ 
Pueblo, Colo......... 
Raleigh, N. C... 
Rapid City, S. D 
Reno, Nev...... 
Richmond, Va.. 

Roseburg, Ore.. 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
San Antonio, Texas... 
San Diego, Calif...... 
San Francisco,, Calif., . 


Seattle, Wash........ 
Sioux City, Iowa. . 
Sitka, Alaska.... 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. ; 
Tampa, Fla..... es 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 
Washington, D.C.... 
Wilmington, N.C.... 
Williston,, No. Dak... 


‘Source: Weather Bureau. 
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____ Astronomical—Temperatures; Precipitations 799 
_ Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau 


Average Extreme 
Tem: Average 
perature Temperature Annual, 
Jan. July Highest | Lowest | Precipitat’n 
52.0 81.4 103 -1 61,12 
49.0 81.6 107 —5 51:64 
.8 90.5 118 16 7.72 
9 82.4 110 —12 48.06 
.5 70.6 109 28 15.24 
mH! 58.9 101 27 21.89 
6 72.6 105 —29 14.00 
oy i 72.3 -101 -15 46.01 
-6 77.2 106 -15 eee 
.0 81.9 104 10 51. 
-6 83.5 94 43 38.03 _ 
72 81.6 95 27 55.81 
A 78.6 103 -9 48.68 
8 74.1 109 -13 11.52 
9 73.3 105 —23 32.86 
4 75.7 106 —25 39.90 
.3 76.2 110 —30 31.94 
.6 74.6 110 —32 33.22 
.0 80.1 114 —2 30.32 
8 78.6 107 —20 42.59 
9 82.6 2 7 60.63 
-0 60.4 93 —23 38.91 
8 68.4 3 —39 41,92 
9 77.8 107 -7 ‘42.60 
.5 72.0 104 -18 40.62 
-0 72.7 105 —24 31,54 
4 64.0 98 —37 30.06 
8 72.7 108 —41 27.13 
A 81.4 104 =1 61.72 
3 79.8 110 —22 39.26 
.3 67.7 103 —42 12.66 
3 77.5 114 —32 27.88 
.0 71.9 10: —36 52 
6 72.4 104 —26 36.73 
3 | #8 | ie =3 46:74 
North Dakota. 8.5 70.6 114 —45 16.41 
“New Hampshire 72 67.6 102 —37 38. 
New Jersey.... 9 72.8 104 -9 41.06 
New Mexico. 8 77.8 102 —6 8.91 
4 69.0 97 —13 14.28 
4 74.4 102 —i14 42.92 
6 rite! 108 —17 38. 
Wf 71.9 10 =-17 33.82 
4 81.4 113 —-17 31.79 
A- 66.6 107 —2 41.89 
4 75.1 104 -14 37.69 
.6 76.2 106 —1T 40,41 
Aa i 68.7 5 —10 40.30 
5 81.6 104 7 47.59 
8 73.1 111 —43 19. 52 
6 76.2 115 —40 16.11 
2 79.4 106 -—13 46.25 
Pe 75.9 107 —16 20.99 
4 83.2 108 5 46.26 
8 83.3 101 8 46.05 
4 76-8 106 —80 13.88 
5 70.0 101 —29 32.24 
.8 78.5 105 2 45.36 
4 64.4 100 3 33.44 
-2 70.3 108 —30 15.95 
.5 75.4 106 —27 38 .96 
6 72.6 107 —29 31.08 
.2 70.7 105 —25 30.16 
9 67.4 100 —38 14,84 
4 54.6 8 —21 60.66 
5 77.6 88 56 24,48 
9 80.0 94 62 60.19 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 

Annual Snowtajl (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.4; Eastport, Maine, 70.6; Boston, Mass., 43.0; Detroit, 
Mich., 39.1; Sauis Ste. Marie, Mich,, 81.8; Minneapolis, Minn., 40.8; Helena, Mont., 54.2; Albany, N. Y., 
50.0; Rochester, N. Y., 78.7; Cleveland, O., 41.4; Salt Lake City, Utah (airport), 48.4; Burlington, Vt., 
65.1: Cheyenne, Wy., 56.6; Juneau, Alaska (airport), 84.0. 

Highest Temperature—The National Geographic Society notes the highest temperature ever recorded 
under standard conditions was taken on Sept. 13, 1922 in northwestern Libya, about 25 miles south of 
Tripoli, the thermometer soared to 136.4 degrees. 

Lowest Temperature—A reading still recognized as the world’s record for sub-freezing bei cen 
was taken in February 1892 in the northern Siberian village of Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there 
hit 99 degrees below zero. 

The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 82 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. 

These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—but there are plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically; thermo-dynamical considerations. 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees.| “‘A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of what is known in. dynamic meteorology as Abso- | of Leyden,” says C, G. Abbott, Secretary. of ‘the 
jute Temperature, as determined by observation of Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from | date of June 27, 1933. 
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Source: United States W: 
Small Craft Warning—A red 


t tes. 

that moderately strong winds that. will ec 

with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 

Bee ee ay Oye en red pennant above 
rr —J 

flag. with black centre Cap beige ml 


Bortheast. 
northeast, 
Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
@ square red flag with black centre cieprayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by nig Fi in- 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


; a, 
storm of 


eather Bureau - . ee 
day, or a white lantern below a red tantern dis- 
played by indicates the h of a Cag 
of pee vi with winds from 
southwest. J F 
Northwest Storm basting ee white ane 
uare red: flag with black centre 
by day, or white Jantern yew ted Hea 
y 


it, indicates a 
a Me acd with winds beginning 
from the northwest. 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two —— 
flags. red with black centres, one above the o her, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
approach of a tropical hurricane, oF of one of the 
extremely severe and dangerous storms which 
occasionally occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 


‘ (Adapted for use with 


_. Barometer Wind from 
High and steady W to NW 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly | § to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE rea. 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slow SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising aah S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly |S toE 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Summer—light winds, fair. i 

Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 

Clearing soon and fair several days. 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 

Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. 


aneroid barometers) 
; Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 


12 to 18 hours. 


Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours 


Winter—rain in 24 hours 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs. |High * Stations Avg. |High 
Miles] Miles Miles} Miles Miles) Miles 
Albany, New York...| 9.1 54 || Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.8 76 ||Philadelphia, Pa... 10.4 77 
Albuquerque, N. M..| 8.6 90 |}\Key West, Fla... -| 9.8 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa... -/10.4 56 
Atlanta, Georgia..... 9 52 || Knoxville, Tenn... -| 6.6 62 ||Portland, Oregon....| 6.8 56 
Bismarck, N. Dakota.}10.9 72 |\Little Rock, Ark.....| 7.5 52 ||Rochester, New York| 9.2 66 
Boston, Mass.,...... 11.5 87 ||Louisville, Kentucky.| 8.7 63 ||St. Louis, Missouri...)11.0 91 
Buffalo, New York.. .|14.5 70 ||Memphis, Tennessee.| 7.8 47 ||Salt Lake City, Utah| 9.2 63 
Hatteras, N. C...... 13.2 | 110 ||Mi Florida...... 10.0} 132 ||San Diego, Calif.....| 6.5 51 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .| 6.7 62 ||Minneapolis, Minn., .}11.2 84 ||San Francisco, Calif..| 9.0 51 
Chicago, Mlinois,.... 10.8 8&7 ||Mobile, Alabama....| 9.0 65 ||Savannah, Georgia...) 9.1 90 
Cincinnati; Ohlo..... geil 49 |;Montgomery, Ala....| 6.9 52 ||Spokane ashe 6.6 56 
Cleveland, Ohio. .... 13.1 78 || Nashville, Tenn...... 8.8 58 |\'Tatoosh Island, Wash,/14. 1 94 
Denver, Colorado....| 7.4 53 |) New Orleans, La.....| 7.8 66 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11.3 87 
Detrolt, Michigan... .|10.6 73 || New York City, N, Y.)14.7 99 ||Washington, D. C....| 7.0 47 
¥t. Smith, Arkansas,.| 7.3 57 ||North Head, Wash.. .|14.7 73 ||Mt. Wash’ton, N. H./38.3 | 188 
Galveston, Texas. ...|10.7 91 |}Omaha, Nebraska....| 9.4 73 
Helena, Montana....| 8.0 | 73 ||Pensacola, Florida. ..|10°3 | 114 
VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 
Fastest) Direc- Fastest | Direc- 
Month mile tion Year mile tion Year 
76 SW 1913 99 N 1944 
91 SW 1912 68 NW. 1925 
91 SW 1913 87 NW 1934 
95 NW 1912 82 SE 1941 
74 Ww 1945 
| WW | Be || i 
CRN Gar Hane 99 N 1 
74 NW 1944 


Normally 


weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. 


Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 


highs that follow lows bring clearing 


tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 


across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows 
YTanges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 


485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds 
in- Winter, lower an dumpien’s te covering 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 


Designa~ Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa-~ Miles per | Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour tion hour jon | hour 
elma sc. Less than 1 | Gentle.....-..... 8 to 12| Strong. . ...25 to 38| Whole gale..... 55 to 75 

Very light........ 1 to 3| Moderate.......13 to 18] Gale....._.2.:..39 to 54) Hur Reckes 
TARDE irc es. 4 to 7| Fresh at 19 to 24 $ yesh Ona 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of winds 
circulating about a center of low barometric pres- 
sure, The winds blow spirally inward toward the 
center and the whole system may travel at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour cr more. The direction in 
equatorial latitudes is usually from east to west 
and in higher latitudes from west to east. In a 
cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere the wind ro- 
tates around the center in a direction opposite the 
hands of a clock. 

A tornado is a violent rotary storm of small 
diameter which leaves devastation along a path 
seldom more than a few hundred yards in width 
and of 20,to 30 miles in length: The tornado is 
accompanied by a funnel shaped cloud around 


which the winds revolve spirally upward in a 
direction usually opposite to the hands of a clock. 
Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a 
path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by low barometric pressure and high winds which 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an hour 
When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 
to 30 degrees North latitude the direction of the 
motion usually changes to northeast. 


~ Commonwealth Observatory will furnish a 74-inch 
4 


be 


_ The observatories of Yale, Columbia and Uppsa- 
la, Sweden have joined the Commonwealth Ob- 
-servatory in Australia to set up a station on Mount 
Stomlo, near Canberra, Australia. The Yale-Co- 


‘ ‘Tumbia 26-inch refractor was moved from Johan- 


nesburg, South Africa to Mount Stomlo. The 
reflector and a Schmidt telescope. The station was 
to be ready for use by January, 1952. 

Plans are being made for the world’s highest 
astronomical observatory to be built under the 
' auspices of the Government of India in the Hima- 


- layas 3 miles, neatly 16,000 ft., above sea level. 


-The building will be adjusted to atmospheric pres- 
sure and the observers will live 5,000 feet nearer 


sea) level. Kinds of Telescopes 
Astronomical’ telescopes are of two kinds, re- 


 fracting and reflecting. 


In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 


’. converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 


be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 

“refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole 
in the principal mirror. 

Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 


World’s Largest Refractors 


The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3215-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 


* Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Obseryatory, 


Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
-inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
at Bloemfontein, South: Africa and the 26-inch re- 
fractor of Yale University, just moved from Jo- 
hannesburg to Australia. 

The iargest reflectors are: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, 
Tex., owned by the University of Texas and the 
University of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop 
Observatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, B. C.; 69- 
inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O,; 
100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass,, Station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4842- 
{nch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
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ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3712-inch, 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
University; Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich,. 


Big Reflector on Palomar - 
A 200-inch reflecting telescope of the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., is the 


largest in the world. It. is situated on Palomar, 
66 miles north of San Diego, Calif. The telescope - 


penetrates 1,000 million light years in the sky. It- 


was named Hale Telescope in honor of the astrono- 
mer, George Ellery Hale. d 

The 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Palomar 
Mountain acts as a scouting agent for the 200-inch. 

The world’s second largest telescope will be the 
120-inch pyrex mirror to be installed. by the Lick 
Observatory of the University of California on 
Mount Hamilton, Calif. 


Baker-Schmidt Telescope 


A revision of the type of reflecting telescope de-. 
vised about 20 years ago by Bernhard Schmidt in 
Hamburg, Germany, has been made by Dr. James 
G. Baker, formerly research associate of Harvard 
College Observatory and now with Lick. 

The first Baker-Schmidt instrument was in- 
stalled in 1950 at the Harvard station, 14 miles 
outside of Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, Union 
of South Africa. Its distinction is that it is owned 
internationally, by Harvard, the Armagh Obser- 
vatory of Northern Ireland, and the Dunsink Ob- 
servatory near Dublin, in the Republic of Ireland. 
It is being used for work on the Clouds of Magel- 
lan and variable stars and an 18-month study of 
the 30,000 light years between the center of the 
Milky Way and the station which, at 30° S. Lat., 
is directly beneath this center. 

The Schmidt type telescope has a thin lens, 
called the correcting plate, at the end of the tele- 
scopic tube and a spherical mirror at its base, with 
the focus half way up the tube from the mirror to 
the correcting plate. The new Baker-Schmidt 
telescope has the thin correcting plate and the 
spherical mirror and a secondary mirror half-way 
up the tube, convex toward the spherical mirror. 
It covers the large field of the Schmidt instrument 
but on flat plates, not curved as in the Schmidt 
type. The new telescope has a correcting plate. 
aperture of 32 inches, a»«primary mirror of 36 
inches and a secondary mirror of 17 inches. It will 
cover 20 square degrees or about 100 times the 
area of the full moon. The Newtonian reflectors, 
such as the 200-inch one on Palomar Mountain, 
cover only about one-quarter of the moon's surface 
at one time. Their advantage is that they can 
penetrate farther. 

The University of Michigan will have a 24-36 
inch Schmidt telescope dedicated to the memory 
of the late astronomer, Heber D. Curtis, to be seb 
up at Portage Lake, Mich. 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
gases which envelops the earth. The permanent 
gases near thewsurface of the earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen,» and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
and xenon, These proportions remain the 
There is always a 
small amount of water vapor In the air. It oc- 
eupies space independently of the other gases and 


treme of about 4 per Seat yoNune eene ay 
s uantities C) , in- 
Bree to a ine a B 65,000 cee aad 
then diminishes with height; small amounts 0! 
ozone have been eh by Fegaed ae ay Speer 
eet, Recent spectroscopi < 
of about 230,000 Presi 
of methane and nitrogen-oxygen compounds in the 
upper atmosphere- 

The attraction of gravity prevents the gases from 
escaping into space. The air rests upon the earth’s- 
surface with the weight equivalent to a layer of 
water 34 feet deep, In other words, at the bottom 
of the atmosphere the mixture of gases exerts a 
pressure of about 15 pounds per square inch. "This 
pressure is exerted eaually: in all ditections. 


The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the earth 
because the air is compressed by the weight of all 
the air that lies above, At sea level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 

The temperature of the air, except near the 
surface of the earth, normally decreases with in- 
creasing height until a level called the tropopause 
is reached, The portion of the atmosphere below 
the tropopause is known as the troposphere, and 
that above the tropopause, as the stratosohere. 

The height of the tropopause, at any one place, 
varies from day to day and is often observed as @ 
multiple boundary; on the average it is higher at 
lower latitude and higher in summer than in 
winter, and its range is from 25,000 to 60,000 feet, 
approximately. From the tropopause to 100 or 130 
thousand feet, the temperature at any given place 
increases slightly with height; in this layer the 
temperature is estimated to range seasonally and 
Jatitudinally from<about: -55 degrees Fahrenheit: to 
2119 degrees Fahrenheit, i 
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century and is known as the typical comet. In 


three parts, 


October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the| is supposed to 


horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


dust. One can see stars t 


- Period gog are Aphel- pen 
In °o elion 
os Retatn | Years | Disc. | Dist. | Dist. [Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Pertht 

Gr jéllerup...... Mar. 1952 4.91 90 0.89 4.94 18 
DuFoit Newuio..7\| July 1962 | 5.50 | 1941 | 1/33 | 4:90 3 
Comas Sola Oct. 1952 8.50 1926 1.78 6.58 14 
Dec. 1952 vba 1906 1.63 3.92 13 
June 1953 7.01 1905 1,44 5.88 31 
Aug. 1953 6.96 1889 -1.88 5.41 6 
Dec. 1953 6.83 1886 1.06 6.16 3 
Feb. 1954 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 
Mar. 1954 5.45 1916 1,34 35 11 
Mar. 1954 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 
July 1954 3.30 1786. 0.34 2.22 12 
Mar. 1955 7.45 1843 1.60 5.92 213 
Noy. 1955 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 10 
‘rine Noy. 1955 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 
Mmerper TT oth. feb. Oct. 1956 5.27 1873 1.37 4.68 13 
1005 fe) eee Jan. 1957 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 18 
Pons-Winnecke....... Apr. 1957 6.15 1819 1.08 2.06 22 
DEERE E rteec- oruyvtt af aye Dec. 1957 6.19 1906 1.70 3.27 7 
Ss) ag = Se ee Dec. 1959 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 
Sehaumasse.......... Jan. vane ay eat aan os Er 

PUOONICEST 8 Snes cate Apr i 2 ; 
Fialloy Aa Tee 3 1986 76.02. \240 B.C 0.59 35.32 162 


The Weather Bureau 


A national weather service was established, 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau's 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau jis authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Army and the Navy to coordinate military and 
civil meteorological operations. It also cooperates 
closely with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in 14 forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 400 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 


The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public, These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed in 
nine cities, is a popular service, 


Aviation Weather Service 


The Aviation Weather Service includes the 
regional and terminal forecasts issued from 22 
Aviation Forecast Centers and transmitted every 
six hours over the national teletype weather cir- 
cuits, These forecasts give invaluable weather in- 
formation not only for all civil airways of the 
United States and Alaska but also for some 400 im- 


portant airports. The Bureau also provides weath- 
er advices and forecasts for transoceanic airline op- 
erations. As a further aid to safety in the air, a . 
Flight Advisory Weather Service unit is main- 
tained in each of the 26 CAA traffic control cen- 


ters. Crop Weather Service 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized by 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furnish 
special weather bulletins te growers during the 


CEOR SERSUBS Special Services 


The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
in those states where winter and spring fruit. and 
vegetable production is a major activity. ‘The 
Fire-Weather Warning Service warns against at- 
mospheric conditions conducive to disastrous fires 
in the forest areas of-the nation. The Hurricane 
Warning Service prepares its highly important 
advisories and warnings at special hurricane fore- 
cast centers along the nation’s coasts. 


Climatological Service 


The Climatological Service, comprised basically 
of some 10,000 unpaid weather observers scattered 
throughout the U, S. and its possessions, is super- 
vised by 43 first-order field offices under the diree- 
tion of the Climatological Division in Washington, 
which assembles and publishes the nation-wide 
data and renders them available for statistical 
summarizations and analysis directly applicable 
to a wide variety of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial problems. The punched-card library of 
U. 8S. climatological data in the possession of the 
Weather Bureau constitutes a priceless but as yet 
largely unrealized asset to a host of national ac- 


tivities. River and Flood Service 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 86 river district offices and six 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Bureau of Reclamation as- 
sist in the plannigg of engineering works for flood 
control and navigation, as well as for water utiliza= 
tion and power development, 


Cypress in Mexico Considered Oldest and Largest Tree } 

Source: National Geographic Society x =| 

An isolated tree reported to be larger and older than Calif 
Taxodium mucronatum, at Santa Maria del Tule, 6 mi. from O: 
Sft-above ground; diameter 36 ft.; haight 140 ft., branch spre: 


stretched arms to circle the tree, 


ornia’s famous Sequoias is the cypress, 
axaca. The girth of the trunk is 112 ft., 
ad 150 ft. It takes 28 persons, with out- 


Age of the tree is estimated from 3,000 to 6,000 years, but no scien- 
tist has been allowed to bore into it to determine its age. The Ind 


missionaries proclaimed it an ‘‘arm of God’’ and protected it. ~* 


ians knew it before Cortes; later the 
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The 


@ diameter of 100 miles, and is 
92.900,000 miles from the 
to be about apie gs ered 


De wanveniet 


_ the Sun, all 
tense heat of 
Diets pean aurt Ae 

otosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a Souelauel state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
pee re is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 
h-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


nt 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
og of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
ts mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due. to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 

ace and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
_ acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the, dis- 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to-a 
periodic movement of the magnetic poles around 
the geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’”’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes with time in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. The center of the area designated 
as the north magnetic pole was estimated to be in 


The Poles; 
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Chronological Eras, Cycles 803 


surges, 
The coron he opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

hile it was believed for & while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earti 
the increasing knowledge of the composition an 
behavior of matter made it Cid mi Gere materials 

amiliar, 


in to! 
studies indicated that iron, 
in a terrifically high state 
some unknown source of energy, 
contributors to the composition of the corona. —- 

There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona, Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to’ 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Poles of the Earth 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institutior® of Washington 


about latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. 

. The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° BE; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu= 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to South Carolina. In Europe the line of 
no variation passed through London in 1655, 
through Paris in 1670, and now passes near Athens. 


Name Bégan 
Grecian Mundane Era........- B. C. 5598, Sept.. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... “ 5508, Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Era “ 5502, Aug. 29 
Julian Period ATs, gan. 1 
Mundane Era........-+-+-++s « 4008, Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era $5 1 Oot, 1 
Era of Abraham « 2015, Oct. 1 
Era of the Olym “ 776,Juy 1 
Roman Era (A. a 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle « _ 432, July 15 


The year 1952 of the Christian era comprises the 
latter part of the 176th and the beginning of the 
177th year of the independence of the United States 
of America. 

The year 1952 corresponds to the year 7460-7461 
of the Byzantine era; 5712-5713 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5713 commencing at Sunset, September 


- Chronological Eras, 1952 
Na 


me Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B, CG. rl Sept. 


1 
Era of Maccabees.......+++-++» 66, Nov. 24 
Tyrian Era......-..++- * 125, Oct. 16 
Sidonian Era.......-.- 110, Octi*> st 
Julian Era. ....... 45, Jan 1 
Spanish Era..... 38, Jan 1 
Augustan Era... he 27, Feb. 14 
Christian Era.........+ A, 1,.Jan. 2 
Destruction of Jerusalem My 69, Sept. 1 
Mohammedan Era : 1) 622, July. 16 


19, 1952; 2705 since the foundation of Rome, ac- 
cording to Varro; 2728 of the Olympiads, or the 
fourth year of 682 Olympiad commencing July 1; 
2612 of the Japanese era, and the 27th year of 
the period Showa; 1371-1372 of the Mohammedan 
era, the year 1372 commencing at Sunset, Septem- 


ber 20, 1952. 
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Chronological Cycles, 1952 
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‘ E . or te hha hn Sn ~$ovas 
Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Lighthe Polar S 
Visibility at Sea Rt ye 
oy wing the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object be 
ety oe on omer w oe eye is at sea level; in practice Seem ars od it is eget ag ante these a 
distance of visibility corresponding .to the height of the observer's eye above sea S 


Nautical Height, 
Miles Feet Miles. 

5 2.5 55 | 8.5 
10 3.6 60 8.9 
15 4.4 65 9.2 
20 5.1 70. | 96 
25 5.7 76 9.9 
30 6.3 10.3 
35 6.8 85 10.6 
40 } 7.2 10.9 
45 TT 95 11.2 
50 8.1 100! sabe AES 


following gives the approximate geographic e of visibility for an object which may be 
ae ns Gincover aoe eye is er lake teu: in Practice, therefore, are necessary to 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 


ight, in| Statute || Height, in| Statute 
ered a SMiles. pe ape: | Miles eet Miles 
; 5 9.8 110 13.8 450 28.0 
Be | Bol | lee | eae 
30 29 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
6.6 15 11.4 150 16.2 650 33.7 
25 
30 7.2 80 11.8 200 18.7 700 4.9 
35 78 85 12.2 250 20:9 800 7.3 
40 8:3 90 12:5 300 22'9 900 39.6 
45 8.9 95 12:9 350 24:7 1,000 41.7 
50 9:3 100.4 =H eae 400 26.4 


miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root | at first approximately as the square of the distance. 
of the height of the light above sea level. poe. Shprenuanie curvature. sherk Tiny be found 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station Cc. Py, Station Cc. P. Station cP. 
EES ae AS ee 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla..... 5,500,000]| Anacapa Isl., Calif...... 600,000}/Chapel Hill Range, N. J.| {300,000 
Liston Range, Del...... 5,000,000}|Pauwela Pt., Hawali....| 560,000||Cape May, N. J . wale a ore 00-000 
White Shoal, Mich... ../3,000,000}/Kauhola, Hawail.......| 560,000||Stratford Pt., Conn.....| 290,000 
Molokal, T. H..-.....- 2,500,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me.,...| 500,000||Columbia River Range 
Cubit’s Gap, La........ 2,000,000)| Farallon, Calif. .... veel, 500,000 Lights, Wash........| 280,000 
Cape Kumukahi, T, H.../1,700,000}|Pigeon Point, Calif. .... 450,000||Cape Arago, Ore.... ..| 270,000 
Dry Tortugas. Fla..... 1,500,000}| Deepwater Pt. Range, North Head. Wash.... 260.000 
Nawiliwili, Hawila...... 1,200,000 INS Samat. a Gees 450,000})Craighill Chan, Range, 
Cape San Juan, P. R..-.|1,200,000||Cherry Is. Range, Del...| 450,000 IW. Fo). seeks oc mks tee 250,000 
* Santa Barbara, Calif....}1,100,000 450,000}|No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich,| 250,000 
Point Arguello, Calif... .}1,100,000 450,000||Beavertail, Rhode isl... ‘i 
Bg Nese aa ee 325 00 rare eae NE] 388 08 
lauea, T. H..... -{i, , 5 udiz Hook, steeee . 
Hereford Inlet, N.’ J. 1 1|1,100;000 oe preeion 


Point Borinquen ' 
Puerto Rico.......:. 1,100,000 

Windward Point, Cuba .}1,100,000 

Polnt Cabrillo, Calit..../1,100,000 


Horsesnoe Range, Pa....| 240,000 
400,000||Chester Range, Fa. ++22} 240,000 
400,000}|Tinicum Is. eres N. J.} 240,000 
400,000||Bellevue Range, Del... , 

400,000|| Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 


Jupiter Tnlet, Mla....... 1,000,000 400,000||Umpqua River. Oreg....| 210. 

Po nt Sur, Calif........ 1,000,000 400,000||Piedras Blancas, Cant 300,000 

Cape St. Elias, Alaska. .|1,000,000 400,0UU||Montauk Point, N. ¥ 200,000 

Bonnie, as Mawes te Paenlgee 390,000|/Two Harbors, Minn, 00 
Jape Cod, Mass. ...... ,000, ; rf 3 

Cape AS. way ae netwitite 380,000||/K. River Range, N. Y. 200,000 


N 
$30,000 Cape Spencer, Alaska. . on 
350,000]| Manhattan Range, Ohio 300°000 


Point Vicente, Calif.....}| 900,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawall....| 750,000 


Cape Charles, Va....... 700,000 Point Loma, Calif..... -| 200,000 
Sankaty Head, Mass....} 700,000 330,000}|Mt. Desert Rock, Me... 300,000 
oe Sut . epinon rane ee OPE cats «-| 320,000]|Cape San Blas, Fla 200,000 
arcus H’ ange, Del. i) Jape Flattery, Wash... . t idee ; 
30-Mile Point, N. ¥....! 600,000||North Point Wis.” Erin Bipasos Hihvory esas ee 


- The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167. ft. hi 

sie heme hey feet Bhore. nee Nadi ‘ : ‘ 
The luminous range 0: e lig oan aircraft or an cury 

of the earth is about 30 miles with very clear visibintyeee ot a hetentcg) eheciat recs yyy 
Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 

the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps ae ae ing Cesc won ca 

placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above eae ol 

ares terion cepower Where | “The highéstslight ‘on, the Atlantic coast Gh eon 

such br: a & 
The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast | tinental United States is the rear range light of 

Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian | Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 

Islands; 709 feet: above sea level. feet above the level of the sea, 


Polar Star, 1952 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


gh; visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on observer's 


Upper Pole Upper Pole U r 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist, Date Transit Die, 
H. M. 8. © NG Tae H. M.S. Lica H, M. 8, Oe aRIR 
Jan... 1] 7 7 49 P.M.|O 57 15)|May....1/11 10 38 A.M.|O 57 34||Sept....11 3 9°20 A.M.|o 57 36 
Feb.. 1} 5 5 17 P.M.jO 57 13}|June 1) 9 9 8 A.M,|O 57 41//Oct.....1] 1 11 48 A-MJ0 57 26 
Mar....1) 3 10 43 P.M.jO 57 17||July -1| 7 11 47 A.M.jO 57 44/|Nov....1/11 6 10 P.M.|0 57 14 
Apr.....11 1 8 32 P.M.10 57 25|lAug.....1) 5 10 35 A.M.10 57 42/|Dec.,...119 8 1 P.M|0 57 4 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before 
3m, 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | upper tranalt and 6h. 2m af: 1 t 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m, 2s. | the greatest Weste cheat techibelicissy i 


, Tm elongati 4 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest | after upper transit and 6h. Sm before sumer aaa 
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- Days Between Two Dates 


(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 
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Time, with Respect to the Earth’s Rotation 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation ! 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its peer aee rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one second in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 

Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4 x 1019 ergs per second. 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by four hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 

The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s —limit 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 
possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Knots and Miles 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet_in length. 
On the Continent most of the old miles, which 
varied in length from about 3,300 feet_to over 36,000 
feet, have been replaced, officially at least, by the 
kilometer, which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 
3,280.8 feet. i 

The Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 
place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to be 
equal to the length ot one minute of latitude at 
that place. 

The U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 
cirele of a sphero whose surface is equal in area 
* to the area of the surface of the earth (Clarke’s 


spheroid of 1866), : 


The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot being a speed of' one nautical mile an hour, 

A Nautical Mile—1.1516 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable--100 fathoms or 600 feet or ap- 
proximately.0,1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into nautical miles 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautica; 
miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
1.1516, or roughly 11/7. 

United States Air Forces and the Navy use the 
knot as the standard aeronautical unit of speed 
and the nautical mile as the corresponding unit of 
distance. 


Bell Time on Shipboard 
Source: United States Maritime Commission 
a ___________ 
.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 


. Soe 
1 Bell. . 5 .30|1 Bell. .... 8.30 

-00)2 Bells..... 9.00 
a 2013 “So .. os 9.30 
4 00}4 “ .«.10.00 
5 .80\5 -. 10.30 
6 ~ 7.00/6 ** ... 2-200 
7 See: PULOO| Fe eerlsieaiedanaO 
8 00/8 “ ....Noon 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from 
the equator and. is -measured by an are of the 
meridian between the zenith and the equator.o 25) 
* Tongitude of, q place is measured by. the arcvof 


Latitude and. Longitude 


LT Bei ec. 6 12.30/1 Bell..... 4.30)1 Bell..... 8.30 
2 Bells,...< 1.00)2 Bells..... 5.00/2 Bells..... 9.00 
BS: iteetetes . 1.00/38 Sun. sare O.B0IS ) *o Sepa oeu 
Me TEN oreo ce 00 |) ~~. iiye si OcOOlS ® 10.00 
See a 2005 tee Gs0|S) SE rae kOsame 
BIO oo cs1- 3. 00/6 25a p etaeOO)}6 “S . -11.00 
Tee Berne 0:50 |Z eae es dO.) ce seveeieeees 
8-5 - 4.00/8 “ .... 8.0018 % Midnight 


the equator, intercepted between the prime me- 
ridian and the meridian passing through. the place, 
or -by- the angle: at the) pole. between these two 
meridians. f agn : ; 


, - ~ — — Car o * ; Ais = 
nee is ot Sasi 


. Source: Weather Bureau, 


‘Day "| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. une pt. Lise 2704 
. 
‘ .28.| .02 .22 | .09 0 Thy eS 4 
EF Is Ge eat 2 Go) 0 0 3 0 8 02 
09 0 8 -05 Ts, -09 1.04 “at 2 er -| ake 
0 0 f ; c : : 
0 15 0 ta a Oo |; Oo 705 
Tbs at) 0 “01 9 “91 T, 9 0 9 o 
‘f° r A 0 0 0 0 0 02 Oo. | 2233 
0 aT VOL TY 0 0 0 0 03 ¢ 0 
44 05 0 G4 03 |: 7:82 | Seb) 119 62 16 
Oe ey 0 TC PLOS dads aoe ies eae 113 
T 9 0 i) 0 0 203 | 52 0 0 
Z 77 0 0 -09 0 .67 0 0 0 
1.17 0 .19 0 0 ot 0 0 oO 
144 18 | 731 0 0 ST Wl 3 0 a0 
:01 0 0 65 0 0 6 .0 : 
0 SIave 48 0 0 0 0 ‘0 0 
0 147 0 oE. T 0 0 0 0 
.02 5a2 1, 01 (Thee My (: ee 0 0 0 
0 A 10) .01) 2.2 i 0 -3 0 
3020. 6 14 .03 0 .06 0 : 0 
220" |: 0 0 0 .13 | .08 0 -01 
‘06 08 0 0 0 ps 46 0 
T. 701 | .03 | .02 0 6 T. 03 
0 of I 0 0 0 0 T 35 
% #) gh el gi] els * 
OI iil 0 .05 0 0 02 0 
.6! es 0 34 0 0 < 
0 Nt) 0 ‘06 0 0 
=: gS 59 0 


4.69 


4.24 


3.64 
“T" trace, less than .01 inch. 


Snowfall in New York City 


By inches. Source: Weather Bureau, New York 

; . . ‘ . s = > s : . . . : u = Pm es 
slels) dis is} il ele o')-3. 1-8] Sea aie ae 
ason a ° S) C a i 
fe 6lzialsis&lselslseie 612) a+ Ss pfs | See 
887-88. .| 0 | 0.3} 9.0)11.7| 3.5}22.1] T. | 0 |46.6 T. | LQTS} 1.0) 2.2) 0:71 7. Os al 
1892-93..| 0 |12.3] 3.4/20.3|32.0] 6.6] 3.0] 0 |77.6 0 | O | 9.4) T. 111.5) 3.6] T.} 0 joa. 
1893-94 0 | 0 | 8.0/10.2/37.9) T.| T.] O |56.1 O | 0.6/13.7| 0.2)30.1) 8.5] T. | 0 {53.1 
1895-96. .| 0 | T. | T..| 3.0] 8.8]28.5) 1.7] 0 |42.0 T. | T..| T. /20.9) 6.7] 2.0) T.4 0 |29.¢ 
1898-99 QO [14,0] 1.1] 6,1/27.5] 9.6] T. | O {58.3 QO | 1.8) 7.6)12.3) 9.8) 1.2] 0.1) 0 |32.8 
1914-15 0 | 0 | 2.7) 4.0) 4.5] 7.7}10.2) 0 [29.1 .] Ty | 1.9) Tu) 4.5) 3.6) 1.9) PF O- 1ee® 
1916-17 O | T..}13.8] 6.1)12.3}11.7) 6.5) 0 {50.4 -| T. |.0.6| 0.7) 6.2} T. | 1.2) 5.2) 0 113.9 
1917-18 0 | 0.3]12.1]13.6] 3.5) 0.8] 3.3) 0 [33.6 -| O [12.5] 1.1] 9.5) 3.9) 49) T. | 0 (31.9 
1918-19 O | O | 0.5) 0.3) 0.7] 2.0) T. | 0 | 3.5 -| O | T. | 3.8} 3.9) 9.8] 3.31 1.4] 0 [22.2 
1919-2 0 | 'T. | 80] 8.0)83.1) 6.3) T.} O 155.4 .| T. | 16] 3.8] 7.8] 3.4/18.41 0 | 0 [35.0 
1920-21 O | T. } 1.5] 2.8]13.8] T. | 0.1) O 1182 -| O | T. | 0.4) 6.2] 1.2] 0.9) 1.5) 0 [10.2 
1921-22 O | T. | 7.3/10.9) 8.0] 3.5] O | O [29.7 -| O | I.) 7.6} 9.5) 3.9].6.61 Tis) 0 127.6 
1922-23 O | 1.0] 7.0/21.9)17.9] 7.4) 'T. } O 55.2 -| O | T. | 0.1} 5.6)10.8) 4.7) 48) 0 126.0 
1923-24 0 | 0 | 1.2] 2.6/11.5} 3.0) 8.0] 0 |26.3 -| T. | Ty]. 5.9/13.2) 7.5] O11) 0 | O 126.7 
1924-25 0 | T. | 0.9/26.2| 0.8) T. | T. | 0 27.9 O | 2.8)15.6| 2.5) 5.7] T.|-T4 TD. 1266 
1925-26 0.4) 0.2! 0.9) 3.5]/29.6] 1.2) T. | 0 135.8 -| O | O | 2.0} 5.3/20.6| 5.3] 1. | 0 133.2 
1926-27..| T. | T. |10.9] 5.8} 4.8] 0.2)°0.2) O |21.9 -| O | Ty |29.0)15.1)13.3) 4.1) 010 161.5 
1927-28 0} T. | 2.4] 3.1] 4.0) 4.8) T.] 0 [14.3 -| T. | T._}23 7] 4.8/10.3) 4.2} 010 143.0 
1928-29. .| ‘I. | T. | 2.3) 1.7] 9.0).0.3) T. | 0 {13.3 O | 0.5) 1.2/7. | 6.6) 0.5) 0} 0 }10.4 
1929-30...) T. | T. | 5.7) 4.1] 3.7] T. | T. | O 413.5 Op Dey S41 B.S) 1G) east eee chan 

1930-31. .| 0 T.8| 4.2] 0.71 3.81 1.01 T. | 0! | 9.7 


Includes sleet; ‘T,’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. Highest in each column in bold-face figures. 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec, 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 
Dec. 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m, March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14. But the 1947 snowstorm was 
not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 


The snowfall for the 1947-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 
Bureau. Between Dec. 10, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in the 
1892-93 season when 77.6 inches fell, 


Astronomical Constants 


PERS solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
Lael 


Aberration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, 
50”.2564+0”.000222 (t—1900). 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".46384 
(t—1900). : 

Anhual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 

Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 

Moon’s mean distance from the earth (center to 
center), 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 

Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second, 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox) 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 
ength of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 seconds (mean solar time), Mean solar, 
he hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 
me). 
Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days i2 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5-seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
pers aecpada: 
imensions of the Earth—Equatorial radi 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926,677 miles: 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius 
3.949:99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.908 miles; 
eridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccen 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. dacs 


: ree 


tronomical- New York City Weather Records SO 
and Annual Precipitation at New York City 


and lowest by inches in bold face figures 


4.82 | 2.41 .88 : : 2. +22 3 es 2. 1.69 
2.87 | 3.23 133 3.21 | 1. 1.66 | 5.23 x 2. 4. 2.78 
1.21 | 5.39 | 7.90 | 3.79 | 3.94.) 2.87 | 5.72 | 2.9 5.2 a 2.29 
5.41 | 5.06 | 6.78 | 1.00 | 2.33 | 6.23 | 1.31 | 1. as 2. 4,37 
6.15 | 4.36 | 2.32 | 2.15 | 4.21 | 2.82 | 2.75 | 1. 4. 1 4.22 
5.38 | 3.07 | 4.09 | 5.90 | 3.25 | 2.38 | 9.63 | 3. ve 9 As ol 
3.56 | 7.81 | 4.47 | 6.36 | 5.06 | 2.56 | 1.26 | 7. 2. 3. 3.49 
5.62 | 0.82 | 2.80 | 2.92 | 2.04 | 2.57 | 4.40} 4. 0. 3. 1.87 
3.44 | 3.83 | 3.65 | 2.88 | 0.33 | 7.42 | 3.23 |°5. 2. 0. 25h 
3.84 | 5.36 | 2.15 | 1.82 | 9.10 | 1.70 | 4.33 | 5. us 0. 21 
5.61 | 4.07 | 0,86 | 4.53 | 1.66 | 5.10 | 0.23 | 2. afd 4. 1.95 
1.08 | 4.49 | 3.71 | 3.28 | 3.49 | 3.94 | 3.44 | 0- 2. il 3.97 
2.46 | 2.97 | 4.35 | 1.96 | 3.24 | 7.86 | 6.55 | 5. 3. tie 3.29 
3.56 | 3.84 | 1.65'| 4.53 | 5.23 | 2.74 | 1.30 | 6. 3. 2. 2.38 
1.41 | 4.35 |} 2.54 | 4.71,| 1.98 | 6.12 | 7.72 | 4. 3. 2. 0.85 
2.43 | 2.44 | 4.74 | 3.30 | 3.93 | 4.00 | 4.55 | 3. ilk 0. 2.22 
4.08 | 3.01 | 2.57%] 1.61 | 1.33 | 3.64 | 3.55 | 1. 4, 3. 1.22 
6.82 | 2.41 | 3.97 | 3.13 | 2.57 | 4.17 | 2.37 | 3. 5. fi 7.03 
1.96 | 3.33 | 4.49 | 5.41 | 6.84 | 3.11 | 2.50 | 5.0 3. 3. 2.53 
3.33 | 3.31 | 2.52 | 3:12 | 1.52 | 4.04 |. 4.60 | 5. 0. 2. 4.12 
3.17 | 2.94 | 6.76 |:1.40 | 1.84 | 5.69 | 6.24 | 7. 3. 4. 4.31 
3.22 | 1.67 | 3.86 | 2.25 | 4.71 | 3.17 | 3.87 | 2. 2. 1. 1.42 
5.32 | 2.20 |'6.62 | 5.05 | 1.54 | 3.38 | 2.20 | 3. 8. 7. 3.16 
3.25 | 3.01 | 2.23 | 3.02 | 5.70 | 4.42 | 5.09 } 2. 5. 4. 4.44 
1.79 | 1.74 | 3.31 |:1,28 | 5.85 | 4.91 | 4.45 | 3. 2. 0G 2.45 
3.20 | 2.35 | 2.77 | 5.51 | 4.86 | 3.20 | 2.72 | 8. 2. 6. 3.87 
4.83 | 2.49 | 3.71 | 3.38 | 8.82 | 6.85 | 7.52 | 3. i 3. 6.52 
5.63 | 3.70 | 1.97 | 3.84 | 4.11 | 0.16 | 3.37 | 3. 2. ula 2.03 
2.42 | 4.15 | 3.87 | 2.04 | 2.50 | 1.67 | 4.69 | 5. i 4, 4.67 


Monthly and Annual Mean New York Temperature 
Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 


Year) Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 

1871. .| 30.4 | 31.8 |} 43.6] 53.6 | 60.8 | 69.1 9 | 73.0 | 60.8 | 54.9 | 39.3 | 29.7 51.6 

1872..} 29.4 | 30.3 | 28.9 | 47.3 | 61.1 | 70.6 0 | 75.5 | 65.2-) 55.3 | 40.4°| 27.4 50.6 

1873..| 28.1 | 28.8 | 35.6°| 45.7. | 56.0 | 68.8 5 | 71.4 | 64.9 | 56.3 | 37.3 | 36.3 50.2 

1874.. gee 31.4 | 38.0 | 41.3 | 58.2 | 70.0 6 | 70.6 | 68.1 | 55.1 |,42.8 | 33.8 51.4 

1875..} 25. 23.2 | 32.6°| 42.6 | 58.5 | 67-5 7 | 71.9 | 64.4 | 52.3 | 38.9 | 33.0 48.6 

1876..| 33.9 | 31.8 | 35.2 | 46.1,| 58.0 | 70.7 4 | 72.5 | 61.8 | 49.7 | 44.5 | 25.1 50.5 

1881..| 25.8 | 29.5 | 36.9] 46.0 | 60.2 | 64.2 6 | 73.1 | 72.2 | 59.1 | 46.3 | 40.7 52.2 

1884..| 26.2 | 35.1 |°37.5'| 47.6 | 58.8 | 68.7 1 |.71.5 |-69.6 | 56.1 | 43.2 | 34.6 51.0 

1890..| 40.2 | 40.4 | 37.5 | 51.0 | 60.6 | 70.4 4 | 72.3 |} 66.8 | 55.5 | 45.9 | 31.4 §3.8 

1900..| 33.2 | 31.6 | 35.0 | 51.1 | 60.8 | 71.4 4 | 76.8 | 70.8 | 60.8 | 48.7 | 35.2 54.3 

1901..| 31.5 | 25.6 | 38.6 | 49.4 | 58.6 | 71.4 1 | 75.6 | 68.4 | 56.0 |°39.7 | 34.4 §2.3 

1903..| 30.6 | 34.4 |-47.5 | 52.2 | 64.1 | 64.0 2 | 69.2 | 65.4 | 56.6 | 41.4 | 30.1 52.5 

1917..| 32.4 | 27.8 | 38.7 | 47.2 | 53.2 | 68.3 1 | 74.6 | 63.0 | 52.0 | 41.2 | 25.0 49.8 

1918..] 21.6 | 29.6 | 41.2 | 49.8 | 64.0 | 66.4 7.| 74.8 | 62.8 | 58.6 | 45.7 | 39.0 62.2 

1923..} 31.0 | 27.1 | 37.0 | 49.4 | 59.3 | 72.0 3 | 71.3 | 67.0 | 55.6 | 45.4%) 42.0 52.4 

1927..| 30.2 | 36.6 | 42.6 | 47.7 | 58.0 | 65.8 0 | 67.5 | 66.8 | 58,7 | 48.6 | 36.6 52.7 

1931..| 33.2 | 34.1 | 40.5 | 50.4 | 60.4 | 69.4 5 | 74.4 | 71.2 | 60.4 | 51.5 | 40.6 55.2 

1932..| 42.8 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 48.4 | 60.9 | 69.0 9 | 74.8 | 67.7 | 57.6 | 43.7 | 39.0 54.2 ; 

4934. .| 34.4 | 19.8 | 37.2 | 49.5 | 62.6 | 72.4 2 |-70.4 | 68.2 | 58.8 | 48.2 | 33.4 52:2 t 

1939. .| 32.3 | 37.4 | 38.8 | 47.8 | 63.7 | 70.8 1 | 76.8 | 67.4 | 56.4 aoa 36.2 53.7 ‘ 
* 1940.:| 25.2°| 33.0 | 35.0 | 46.0 | 59.6 | 68.4 6 | 70.4 | 65.8 | 53.2 | 44. 38.9 5142 : 

1941. _| 29.8 | 31.4 | 35.7 | 56.0 | 63.0 | 70.2 7 | 72.7 | 69.0 | 60.0 | 49.6 | 38.2 54.2 f 

1942. _| 30.9 | 29.6 | 42.9 | 53.3 | 64.1 | 69.8 9 | 72.8 | 67.5 | 58.8 | 46.6 | 31.6 53.6 f 

1943. _|.30.8 | 34.1 | 39.6 | 45.4 | 61.3 | 74.4 8 | 74.5 | 66.2 | 55.0 | 44.8 | 32.6 52.0 : 

1944. "| 34.2 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 48.2 | 65.1 | 70.4 2.1 75.9 | 68.3 | 56.3 | 46.0 | 32.4 53.6 a 

1945._| 25.4 | 34.4 | 51.0 | 54.8 | 58.9 | 70.6 8 |.72.8 | 69.7 | 56.2 | 47.4 | 30.9 53.8 : 

1946. .| 34.0 | 31.4 | 49.6 | 49.8 | 61.0 | 68.5 1 |-70.6 | 69.8 | 61.9 | 50.0 | 38.2 54.9 

4947-.|.37.1 | 28.9 | 37.4 | 49.8 | 59.0 | 67.4 4 | 75.2 | 68.4 | 63.2 | 44.0 | 33.8 53.4 

1948. .| 25.9 | 31.2 | 42.0 | 50.0-]-59.0 | 68.6 6 | 74.8 | 69.3 | 55.9 |°52.4 | 38.8 53.6 

1949. || 39.0 | 38.9 | 42.4 | 53.2 | 62.3 | 72.6 6 | 76.6 | 65.7 | 62.8 | 46.6 | 40.2 56.6 : 

1950. .| 42.3 | 32.9-1 37.0 | 48.3 | 58.4 69.4 9 |-72.9 | 64.7 | 60.3 | 47.9 | 35.0 53.7 ; 


Weather forecasts are furnished in New York| 50 miles of the city and transmitted to the tele- 
City through a special voice recording and repro- | phone company. There the reports. are tecorded 
ducing machine of the New York Telephone Com-| on a slender steel tape by a telephone voice expert. 
pany. Four times each day, at 7 and 10:15 A.M. | When the recorded message has been approved for 
and 4:15 and 10:15 P.M. weather reports are com- clarity it is switched to a machine that “speaks” 
piled by the Weather Bureau for territory within | to anyone calling for the weather. 


Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
Source: Weathe: ‘Bureau, New York. {Includes sleet. ‘‘T”’ trace, less than 0.1 inch, *Beginning 1884-5, 
j Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation +Snowfall* 
. since 19 Pos (Inches) 2 (Inches) 
presth Greatest Greatest 
24H. 24 Hi. Day Yr. 
“ee ee or eae aks eels 
January 3.42 13.4 | 23-24} 1935 
Beans hol Oca 3.25 17.8 | 17-18} 1893 
[a a Re ean a ea 3.60 16.5 | 12 | 1888 ‘ 
re eto. rales does rite oie cass Ah aene 
Apr SHEARS Ce I tae eo a 4 acne 
02 a Oe 3188 (i na RO 
AIG ae aad Seas a See 3.80 O70) .|oc.0 aeyeeren 
‘August......++- 5.05 ee orci See 
September... .. 6.17 0 |. “aa hoes 
October 9.40 0.4 0 
November. . 3.62 8:8 | 26-27 | 1898 
December 3.23 25.8 | 26-27} 1947 
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Source: Weather Bureau, New York 
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Colors of the Spectrum 


Color, an electromagnetic wave phenomenon, 
is a sensation produced through the excitation of 
the retina of the eye by rays of light. The colors of 
the spectrum may be produced by viewing a light 


beam refracted by passage through a prism (tri- } 


angular glass bar) which breaks the light into its 
various wave lengths. 

Customarily, the primary colors of the spectrum 
are thought of as those six monochromatic colors 
which occupy relatively large areas of the spectrum: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet, How- 
ever, Sir Isaac Newton named a seventh, indigo, 
situated between blue and violet on the spectrum; 
Aubert estimated (1865) the solar spectrum to con- 
tain approximately 1,000 distinguishable hues of 
which, according to Rood (1881) 2,000,000 tints and 
Shades can be distinguished; Luckiesh stated (1915) 


that 55 distinctly different hues have been seen in 
a single spectrum. ; 

By many physicists, only three primary colors 
are recognized: red, yellow and blue (Mayer, 1775); 
red, green and violet (Thomas Young, 1801); red, 
green and blue (Prof. Clerk Maxwell, 1860). 

The color sensation cf black is due to complete 
lack of stimulation of the retina, that of white to 
complete stimulation. The infra-red and ultra- 
violet rays, below the red (short) end of the spec- 
trum and the violet end (long end) respectively, are 
invisible. Heat is the principal effect of the infra- 
red rays, and chemical action that of the ultra- 
violet rays. : 

Color has three characteristics: hue, saturation 
and luminosity. A tint contains more white than 
@ normal spectral hue, while a shade is darker 
than normal and is produced by decreased illumi- 
nation or the addition of black. 


Dally ieee and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1950 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest. and lowest in bold-face figures. 


WNormal.i 37! 24] 381 24 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1950 
Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy, | Dec. 


g\q Hlsigiais iI 4) s|¥ 4) 8 
syelgieletdleieleiel gjss zieielgieigizts 
3] 63| 5} 79] 12] 83} 34] 95) 45) 98 55} 98] 56] 92) 51] 88) 38) 81) 32] 67 
1] 67| 9] 76}.22| 87| 38) 94) 45) 99 58] 96] 58] 92) 52] 87] 39| 80] 31} 60] 12 
4| 63| 9] 74] 25} 88) 36] 94) 44) 99 55] 93) 55| 94) 51 37| 73) 28) 61] 12 
1} 69) 7| 79| 21) 83) 38| 95) 48] 98 57) 96| 56] 94] 48] 85] 38] 73] 29) 64) 10 
7| 70| 3| 77| 20) 86} 38] 96) 49) 96 56] 95] ‘56] 91} 53] 90) 34] 72) 26) 62) 11 
31 69) 6] 76| 23) 92) 38) 97) 47 93) 57| 93| 58] 98] 48] 89) 35) 71) 30} 63) 11 
2| 71) 6] 86] 24] 88] 39) 94) 47) 92 54] 2] 59 50} 83] 39] 75) 30] 62] 11 
7) 65| 10] 85] 28) 87| 36) 92) 47 98| 58] 94] 56) 92] 52] 82) 38) 73) 29) 63! 10 
14] 64] 13) 72] 25] 91) 34) 96) 47) 2 58] 98) 59) 92) 50 37| 72) 30| 64 8 
, 6] 72) 12) 82) 27] 91| 38 49| 0| 55] 99] 55) 94) 47) 88] 35) 70) 28] 69] 2 
6| 62] 15} 80] 24) 90} 36] 90 49) 96) 58] 98] 58) 95) 43) 85 34] 74). 26] -60} 9 
2| 71| 11) 75) 22) 93) 36) 90) 52 93] 58] 95| 56] 93] 49] 83) 35) 74) 26] 66] 10 
i] 66| 5| 81] 25] 86} 38) 91) 53 97| 55| 96] 55] 88) 50| 79| 33] 73] 22) 64] 12 
1} 72| 13 25] 88] 41| 91] 49] 91] 58} 93) 56) 89) 47) 82 37| 65) 22) 66] 12 
8| 65] 15} 83] 28] 89) 43] 94) 47 94| 56| 94] 58] 90} 45] 81) 31) 70) 19) 60] 6 
1| 76| 14] 85| 28) 83] 42| 93) 50 94) 55| 96) 55 50] 88] 32) 70) 17] 63! 5 
6| 80) 9 28 39] 92|-52] 95] 56] 93) 55] 88} 48] 87) 35) 70) 18) 58) 2 
2) 72 7| 90|-25| 87| 41}-93| 49) 96 58! 91] 55} 87| 44]-82] 33) 71] 18) 62) Oo 
2| 74) 9} 81}. 21] 90| 41) 92) 52 96| 58] 95! 56] 89) 44) 79) 30) 71) 18) 58} 2 by 
9|}-80] 9] 88}-24| 91 43| 96| 48] 94! 56] 93) 56} 89) 46) 76 34| 74] 20) 61 3 * 
5t 80] 6} 83} 26] 88} 41] 93) 50 99| 57| 92] 55] 96) 40] 82) 34] 72) 17) 62) fi 
U 7| 75| 11] 84) 33] 91] 42) 94) 52 97| 55| 94! 53] 96] 40] 80] 31] 70] 14) 62) 2 a 
5| 75! 11) 83) 30] 92) 43) 96) 47 92] 58| 90| 53} -95| 41) 85] 35] 72] 16] 68) 4 4 
4| 70] 13} 83] 29) 86) 42] 93] 52 94] 56) 92] 51] 86] 43] 77| 34) 66) 17] 58) 5 
1| 77| 13 27| 94| 40) 96] 50] 94] 58] 93) 52) 87 41| 73] 32).63] 18} 65) 5 a 
6| 72| 20] 81] 29] 92] 44) 94) 54 96| 55) 1] 53] 90) 42) 74) 31) 67] 16) 63) 4 : 
4| 75 91) 34] 92|-41] 94] 54] 99] 56) 99 51| 86} 41] 76) 27] 70] 12] 62). 6 q 
7| 81) 12] 85) 34] 87| 44) 94 53} 96] 58| 99] 53] 87 81] 31) 67] 16] 60) § 4 
2| 84] 10] 84] 32) 90) 41] 97 52] 98| 58] 93] 55) 85) 42) 75) 81) 63) 15) 57) 6 4 
,.| 78] 16] 87) 30] 89) 42 97| 55} 95) 57| 92| 52] 84] 39]-79) 31) 69) 7) B7| 13 
er el vot Bales sltees 95] 45)...]... 55! 92|) OB | hula there - 80} 29]...)... | a | 
* 68 3| 14] 841 3] 91] 12] 95 34) 97] 44) 21 54 21 51 39| 90| 27| 75! 7} 691 13 


——————— 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Highest and lowest each mo: onth. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 


onth High- Maxi- Mini- 
MM cee Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
31.01 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 —6 10, 1875 
31.00 28.70 6,.1896 73 25, 1920 —14 9, 1934 x 
31.00 28.38 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 5, 1872 
30.71 29.0 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 1, 1923 
30,64 29.02 29 95 31, 1895 34 1, 18804 
30.56 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1 4 3, 1929 
30.51 29.35 4 az 102 9, 1936 54 7, 1914 
‘Augzus t 30.45 29.28 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 7, 1885 
September........---.| 30.63 28.72 | 21, 1938 100 7, 1881 89 | 30, 1912 
OCtODEr.....--reeeenes 30.72 9.06 25, 1925 90 5, 1941 27 oni 1936 
November. eer It 3082 2817 13, 1904 81 1, 19 30, 1875 
December......+.--+-++ 31.01 19 1s 30, 1917 


(a) Also i 1876,: Ist day. 


Novak Oy Tae 


Bouree: U. 8. 8. sr drone ws ae an astern Standard Time; observations 
aot (Gi Gopi, 1 Jy noon Ri oe greater than 12 aren ouam rar FD moon 


January February—Continued a 
A ee : 


+, ee it.|b. m. ft. n,m. 
1 |i 30. 4.9} 507 —0.6 6 56 
i 21 ay era 1743 —0.9 19 22 
2 |007 44/604 —0.4 7 34 
E W |12 24 46/18 38 —0.7 19 57 
t 3°|059 44/708 —O0.1 8 08 
4 Th |13 16 4.2/19 37. —0.4 20 28 
4 |152 43/16 0.1 8 39 
F {1408 © 3,8|20 35 —0.2 20 58 
5 |247 43) 920 O11 911 
Sa |15 04 3.5\21 32 —0.1 21 
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Savebs 
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9 |622 44/001 —0.1 
Ww (18 47 3.4)12 47 —0.2 
10 17°05 45/048 —01 
Th |19 32 3.4|12 33 —0.3 
fi )7 46> 4:5) 1 38 —0.1 
F 20 14 3.5|)14 16 —0.5 
2 |823 45/215 -O01 
Sa (2055 3.5)14 55 —0.5 
181901 4.4] 2.55 0.0. 
Su |21 36 3.5115 32. —0.5 
14.1936 4,3] 3 32 0.0 
M |22 13 3.5|16 07 .—0.4 


18 |11. 55 3.7| 5 41 0.4 
F Bath », (£7 57 0.0 
19 0 37 3.9] 6 33 0.5 
Sa |12 38 3.5/18 40 0.1 
20 1 22 4,0) 8 O1 0.5 
Su {13 29 3.411947 —0.2 
21 2:17 4.1) 9 22 0.4 
M 14 32 3.2/21 11 0.1 
22 3 23 4,.3)10 28 0.1 
Tu |15 50 3.3|22 21 —0.1 
23 4 37 4,5)11 27 —0.2 
WwW {17 12 3.4|23 24 —0.3 
24 5 43 fois aks as 
Th |18 16 3.8)12 23 —0.6 


25 6 42 5.1) 024 —-0.6 
F 19 12 4.1113 17 —0.9 
26 7 37 6,3). 1 22- —0.9 
Sa |20 06 44/14 08 -—1.2 3 ; : 
27 8 28 Dia eee | ms Lalih| Sosa Ne ee ae ee 
Su |20 59 4.6)14 56 —1.3 
28 9 20 6,3)°3 08 —1.1 
M {21 53 4.7|15 43 —1,4 
29 1/10 13 §.1)°3°58 — 1.) 


31 |11 57 44/538 .-0.5 314 
Th ..(18 OL , —0.7 3.9 
fee sian A fic h 3.0 
February 3.8 
3.0 
T )0 30 45) 636. —0.2 3.8 
F |12 45 4.0/18 54. 0.3 B12 
2/120 483) 7 41 0.1 4.0 
Sa |13 37  3,6/19 55 0.0 3.5}. 
3 }2a2° 42/8 47 0.3 4.2 
Su |14 31, 3.3/20 57 0.2 3.8 


- J _ - 


: Nei York Tide. Tables for tose Sit 
‘ New York City Tide Tables, 1952 MF 
April—Continued : May—Continued J ie Contihwed , 

i High Low eae High Low 
.|Time Ht.|/Time He. 


Ht.|Time Ht. 


ft.|h. m. ft. 
41/340 —04 


bi 12- 24 
Sa |2137 5.0/15 32 —0.1 
Pm 18 |1010 3.9/-4 19 --03 
_ — Su |22 26 4.9)16 07 0.0 
Beae, 00°10) 98-7|"5 03 1: —0.1 
 M 12325 4.8116 49 ~— 0.2 
‘ Aen ee | 558 O01 
Tu |12 13 3.6117 43 0.4 
16 |.0 29-46) 710 - 0.3 
— W i319! 3.711915 0.6 
17 |135 45/827. 0.2 
Th |14 26 3.8/2046 0.6 
ig |243 4.4] 9 31 0.1 
F 1529 4.0/21 56 0.3 
19° | 352 44/1028 -02 
Sa |16 32 4.4/22 55 —0.1 
— 20 | 456 45/1118 -04 
Su |1730 4.8/23 48 —-0.4|, 
Piesl 6 686 47\., =? e 
M |18 20 5.2112 06 —0.6 
22. | 642 4.7/0 38° —0.6 
Tu |19 06 5.4|12 51 —0.7 
93) [or 27 4.71 127 -.—-017 
Ww |19 49. 5.5/13 36 ~—0.7 
= o4 [812 46) 2 14 -0.7 
Th |20 30 5.4/14 20 —0.5 
25 1855 43/258 —0.7 
F |2112 5.21501 —0.4 
rigg -|9 41 4.1] 8 41 —0.5 
Sa (2156 5.0/15 41 —0.1 
27 110 32 3.8) 423 —02 : 
Su |22 42 4.711619 0.3 
Grit 24 3.6}-6 050.1 || 52 te 8 28 he 
M (23 28 4.4/16 58 0.6 2 | 244 3.7) 9 38 0.6 
M |15 40 4.2\22 21 0.9 
moter s,. ..|550 0.4 
Tu |12 15 3.4|17 41 1.0 3 Sb Ef 10 22 me 
go |016 41/647 0.6 ° eon i 
W |13 06 3.5/18 47 1.3 4 44 11 06 0,3 


23 57 0.2 
11 50 0.2 


17 19 


5 40 
18 05 


NR MWAW$NN Ae RONDO OO VAT 
s = 


0 46 0.0 


Paileos = 9.0; c7abL Oy. 6 30 
Th /13 58 3.412009 38=1.4 18 50 1236 = 0.0 : 
21156 38/852 07 719 35 —0.3 ; 
F (1452  3.5/21 17 1.3 19 36 1324 —-0.1 ; 
253 3.7/945 0.6 08 223 —-0.5 ; 
Sa |15 46 3.7/22 121.0 20 25 1415 —0.1 
4>\.3 50: 87/1034 0.4 9 03 311 —0.6 f 


1505 —0.2 
3.58 —0.6 
15 56 —-0.1 
446 —0.6 
vs 16 50 0.0 
6 21 ts 0 30 ZO Spies .-| 6 37 =—0.4 
’ 12 32 0.0/| Th |12 01 4,517 49 0.2 

7 02 113 -0.2|| - 13 0 14 5.0} 6 33,; —0.2 

Th |19 18 5. 3 13 4b. 0.1 F 12 57 4.6)18 59. ° 0.4 
9 7 42 4.2} 158 —04 14 1 10 4.8] 735 —0.1 
1955 5.4113 52 —0.1 Sa |13 51 4.7/20 11 0.4 

10 824 42) 241 —0.5 15 2 05 4.5| 8 36 0.0 
Sa (2036 5.4/14 33- —0.1 Su |14.47  4.8/21 17 0.4 
il 912 41/325 —0.5 16 3 03] 4.3] 9 33 0.0 
Su |21 24 5.4115 16 —0.1 M |15 44 4.9/22 16 0.3 
12° |10 08 40) 410 —04 17 404 41/10 24 0.0 
M /|22.22 5.2/16 01 0.0 Tu |16 41 5.0/23 10 0.1 
13. ]11 18 40) 457. -0.3 18 5 04 =4.0/11 14 0.0 
Tu |23 25 5.0/16 51 0.2 W |1735 ~ 5.1). - 
| Cee ..| 552 —0.1 19 600 40 0 01 
W |1214 4.0)17 54 0.4 Th |18 23. .5.2/12 01 
15 026 4,8) 6 56 0.0 20 6 50 4.0} 0 50 
Th |13 14 8 4.1/19 14 0.6 F 19 09 - 5.3/12 48 
16 127 46) 805° 0.0 21 7 37, 4.0) 1 37 
F {i412 4,3/20 33 0.5 Sa {19.50 5,2/13° 34. 

0.0 
0.3 


21 16 
10 03 
22 16 
11 04 
23.17 


5 445 ~ 3.8/11 13 0.2 
M |17 23 4.3/23 46 0.4 
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17 “| 2°28 . 4.5) 9 07. 22 8-20 ° °4:0) 2*21- 
Sa |15 12 4.5|21 40 Su |20 29 5,1)14 18 


New York City Tide Tables, 19: 
~ Suly—Continued | September—Continued || 
High _ Low ae A 


Ht. |Time 
go |'o'09 4.0) 6 08 2-1-6 82 
Tu |12 58 4.5|19 24 Tu |18 54 
30) 0:57 ' 3.8] 6: 57 Ba | F222 
W (13 47 4.620 54 WwW |19 44 
81) |’ 1<54 > 3.6] 8.16 4 | 810 
Th |14 48  4.7/22 04 Th |20 30 
abo 4 S58 3 
August F. |21 19 —0.7 a i 
i 3.6| 9 4 0.7 6 | 9 48 —0.8 1.2 — 
+ om F |e Sie alss.ner- weit onal 2n16 —0.6 06 
- 2 | 4°35. 3.7/10. 54 0.5 7 ai 
F) Sa |17 13 5.2|23 59 0.2|| Su a 
3 1547 40\1156 02||- 8 i 
Su i814" 5:5]... .. a M . ; 
4 |647 441052 —0.2 9 «9 
M {1910 5.8/12 54 —01)|) Tu a: 
6 740 °4,.8}1 43 ~—0,5|| °10 | 
Tu |20:00 5.9/13 50 —0.4|| W 
6 18 31° 51/231 —-07 11 
w (2050 5.9/14 43 —0.6]| Th i 
Y 7 |924 °5.3|/318 -0.9|| 12 7 
Th |21 42 5.7/15 33 —0.6|| F 3 | 
1017 54/402 —o.s8|| 13 0.0 8 
F |22 36 5.4/16 22 —0.5|| Sa =0.1 |} 
9 11110 54/447 —0.7 14 it 
Sa |23 28 5.1/17-13 —0.2|) Su 4 
AOU HES ..| 5 33 —0.3]} 15 } | 
Su |12 02 | 5.3|/18 07 0.2|| M 4 
ig |'0:21 4.7) 6 23 0.1}} 16 | 


M {1254 5,1/19 11 0.5|| Tu 
Weeeas 12) 4:3) 7922 0.4|} 17 


Tu |13 46 4.9\20 21 0.8|| W $4)| Th 
13 |206 39|828 0.7] 38 Wed its = 
W |1442 4.7/21 26 0,8|| Th : ¥ i 
14 [308 37/931 0.8|| 19 ey ied 
Th |15 43 4.622 25 0.7|| F 2 Sa 
15 |414 36/1029 08|| 20 ee eee 
F 1644 4.62318 0.6|| Sa : Su 
16=|518 3.7\11 21 0.8} 22 SN ee 
Sa i739 «4.7... .. {| Su Sailers 
17 |612 39/006 o.4|| 22 Cah ae 
Su |18 28 4.912 10 ~—0.7|| ~ M all fp 
ig [659 41/051 o.2|| 28 Bi 788 
M 1/1910 5.0/12 56 —0.6 he i a 
19 |739 43/133 o.1 
Tu (1947 5.013 41 ~—0.5|| ~W ted | aS 
20 |817 4.5, 2,12 . 0.0] 25 Rel eee 
W |2022 5.011421 0.4 ice PRN te Se BE 
$ 4.5 ‘le al we ; 
Beeeiecee Solis se O03] F [13 00 4.7)20 03 0.9 November 
i 3: ay {140 36/748 1.0 
Mewieioe alice Gall Sw (i644 > &6l2r20 5 O7i, fo] eb. Bele een 
: 2 Ai}! Sa |1947 4.7113 50 —0.7 
ea at a ols bit oil 28 /| 27. 8.8t Oe eee 
Salo 52 604.8116 04. 0.4|| SU 15.27 | 4.7/22.21° 0.4 || 2) | 810. 256) tobi aee 
Sa é : ai Su |20 33° 45/14 37. —0.7 
Briieninss a6l a iad og. 29°) 412 aioe Woe 
evar or a slis 33 os|| M |16 38 4.9/23 14 0.0 3.1/8 54 5.5) 241 —O5 
Su 3 ; M (2120 4.2115 23 —0.6 
BR ATIG. 85) A6| 4 a4) 0.3||,. 30°) 8 IT BGT BB. OO ig 400) 5 al eee 
u Bp as is bts re 
mM a h 2 | pat Tu |22 11 4.0|/16 07° —0.4 
32 oO 4,9) 4 f 
des 38 3.9 ae ty eerepes w [23 05 37116 $2 ; are 
(i tae Ee em : {jedi pd) 0004 = O8|| 48) [tie 4 pliacde een 
W |12 18 oF 18:37. L.0/w 1833 -5.3112:26. —0.4|| Th 5-04. eeeae eee 
28 | 0 31 8) 618 0.8 2 1700 65/052 —06 7 |000 3.6] 5 34 0.7 
a . a a 20.21 "L.1)) rh [19 21 5.4113 18 —0.6|| BF 11207 4.3118 31 0.5 
2 ‘ 3.6) 7 37 1.0 7 47. © 6.7) 1188 207 8 1051 3.5] 6 33 Le 
3 14 21 a 21 40 a F 20 08 5.3/14 08 —0.8|| Sa 1256 4.11933 06 | 
$0 | 2°54.'. 3.6, 9°32 0, 4 1832 58/223 -osl| 9 |142 34|747 12 
ze iB e ee a a re, Sa 2055 5.114 56 ~0.8]| Su [13 45 3.9/2033 0.6 
31 2g. 28. 5) 61919 57/306 -06|) 10 | 233 35/856 12 | 
Su j|16 56 5.1/23 38 0.2); Su |21 43  4.8|15 42 —0.6|| M. |14 37 3.8|21 26 05a 
ay 1009 55/349 —o.4l| 11 1325 361952 io 
September M [2233 4.4116 26 -—0.3|| Tu |15 30 3.7/2213 0.4 
[]534 43/1145 O2||/ 7 |1059 5.2)/430 oof 12 |418 381040 0,7 
M |1759 54)., || Tu 123 27 4.1117 15 On| W |16 26 3.7122 56 ~~ O02 


|New York Tide Tables for 1952; Atlantic Coast Tides 813 
¥ New York City Tide Tables 1952 eee 
} Noyemiber—Continued : December December Continued 
High ‘Low 
Ht. | Ti He. 


ft.jh. m. ft. 
4.1)11 28 0.4 
O11 


3,8|23 37 M_ |20 40/14 20 
Ale s, 2 | 834 5.1] 2 20 
3.9/12 12 0.2|| ‘Tu |21 02 . 3.8/15 05 
47|017 0.0 3 | 917 * 4.9} 3 04 
4.0/12 56 ~ 0.0/| W 51 3.7/15 48 
4.9] 056 —0.1 4 03 4.6] 3 46° 
4.0/13 40 —0.2|| Th 41 3,5/16 29 
5.1].136 —0.1 5 48 4,4) 4 26 
3.9|14 24 —0.4|| F 32 - 3.5/17 10 
5.21 216 —0.2 6 33 4.1) 5 07 
3.9/15 06 —0.4|/| Sa «.|17 53 


019 3.4) 5 51 
17 _3.9)18 39 
104 3.4] 6 50 
58“. 3.7/19 34 
1 48 3.5] 8 00 
40 3.5/20 28 
2 31 3.6) 9 04 
27 =3,4}21 20 
3 20 3.7/10 O1 
21. 3.3/22 08 
4 4.0)10 51 
21 = 33/22 50 
503 4.2/11 39 
20 8 =3,4/23 34 


4.5)10 04 0.0 14 BO 4,o| nares. 
4.2/22 22 —0.4 Su 12 3.5)12 27 
4.7)10 59 =0.2 15 34 4.8) 0 19 


59 = 3.6/13 15 
PIS we OO!) teOr + 
47 38/14 03 
04 5.2] 1 55 
35 °3.8|/14 50 
: i 8 53 5.2| 2 44 
4.1/13 32° —0.6|| Th |21 29 3.9]15 36, 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half - 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the 

/ yrange is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides), 
‘The rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
c Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time_of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 810-813. 
To be adced or sublease Oe een” —s—sWSOsO0 ooo 


HM, HM. H. M. 
3 1 Se Gn aes add| 9 05||Lesgue Island, Pa.....add} 5 40)/Portland, Me......... add| 2 35 
Reoane , Md.....-.-2dd) 9 15||Marblehead, Mass.....add) 2 40||Portsmouth, N. H..... add| 2 55 
Atlantic City; N. J....sub.| 1 10|/Miami Beach, Fla.....sub.| 0 15||Poughkeepsie, N. Y....add| 4 35 
‘Baltimore, Md.......- add| 11 00||/Nahant, Mass......., add| 2 45||Providence, R.I......sub.) 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me....... add| 2 15||Nantucket, Mass...... add| 3 35||Richmond, Va.........add) 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C........add} 0 35||Newark, Fa ante sealers add| 9 50||Rockaway Inlet, N .sub.| 0 35 
Block Is. Hbr., R.I....sub.| 1 00||New Bedford, Mass...sub,| © 55)|/Rockland, Me. .add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass........- add| 2 45||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25|/Rockport, Mas .add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn...... add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.. add| 2 50)|Salem, Mass .add| 2 40 
Bristol, R. [....+ ye. ..sub.| . 0 55||New London, Conn.,..add| 1 10])/Sandy Hook, N .sub.| 0 35 
- Cape May, N. J... »..sub.| 0 45||Newport, R. I. ub.| 1 05!|Savannah, Ga... .add| 0 20 | 
"Charleston, S. C...... sub.| 0 30}| Norfolk, Va... add| 0 55)|Southport, N. C.......sub,| 0 30 | 
 Pastport, Me......... add| 2 25|)Norwich, Conn.... add| 1 50||Viney’d Hav’n, Mass...add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add| 2 40/|Old Pt. Comfort, Va,..add| 0 20]/Washington, D. C.....add) 12 vit. . 
Hell Gate, N. Y......- add| 2 00||/Philadelphia, Pa,......add] 6 05)/Watch Hill, R.1T...... sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoals, N. H....add} 2 35//Plymouth, Mass....... add| 2 55||West Point, N. Y..... add| 3 25 \ 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add| 1 25||Point Lookout, Md....add! 5 00||Wilmington, N. C.....add! 2 15 
- AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE } 
Piaces Feet | Ins. Places - Feet ; Ins. Places Feet | Ins. 2 
nama... 12. 7 Mobile, Ala....-.. 1 6 San Diego, Calif... 4 2 
Baterare Mae Host 1 1 Wew London, Conn, 2 7 ||Sandy Hook, N. v.. 7 
Boston, Mass...... 9 6 New Orleans, La.,.} See | Note ||San Francisco, Calif, 3 il 
Charleston, SO 5 1 Newport, R.-I..... 3 6 Savannah, Ga,..... 7 5 
Colon, Panama,... 0 11 New York, N. Y... 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash...... is 7 
Eastport, Me...... 18 2 |lolaPt.Comfort,Va.| 2 6 ||Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 
Galveston, Tex... . 1 0 ||Philadelphia, Pa... 5 10 ||Washington, D. C.. 2 11 
Key West, Fia..... 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 1 : 


At New Orleans, the periodic rine or oa of the ome rerlee WA oe stage of the Mississippi River, 
inches at low river stage and zero at high river stage. ; 
pee ercatsat ‘tides in the world are reported in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New R 
Brunswick, where, under-a combination of certain astronomical conditions, it.is possible for the tide i 
in Minus Basin: to rise 5344 feet from low water. The mean:range of Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a 
range in excess of 23 feet can.be expected each month. 
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Flint. Mich... 
Florence, Aia 
Florence, S. C.......-+-+. 34 
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Fort Myers, Fla......--+-+. 26 42 
Fort Smith, Ark,.......--. 35 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . eyed ee 21 
Fort Worth, Tex........-. 32 55 
Frankfort. Ky... ...-..5+. 38 11 51 
Franklin, Pa. ov. we. +. 22s 41 54 
Fresno, Callf.......2-<:->. 36 12 
Gadsden, Ala....... 34 


Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Galveston, Tex. . 
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Garden City, Kan 37 54 
Gettysburg, Pa.. ‘| 39 49 43 
Gila Bend, Ariz.........-, 82 56 51 
Glendive, Monty dame eee 47 06 42 
Glens Falls, Sis arate terete eis 43 18 36 
Glenville, W. Va.......... 88 56 00 
Grafton, W. Va.....--.--.| 39 20 29 
Graham, Tex........-..++. 33 06 21 
Grand Cinsgon: 5 Nay Fee ae 36 03 16 
Grand Forks, N, D......., 47 55 31 
Grand Island, Neb......... 55 33 
Grand Junction, Colo 39 04 06 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Grantsville, W. Va. 


Green Bay, Wis.. ..+,| 44 30 48 
Greensboro, N. C.......+-. 36 04 17 
Greensburg, Pa......-..+-. 40 18 00 
Greenup, Ky..............| 38 34 38 
Greenville, 8. G........... 34 50 50 
Greenwood, Miss........-. 33 31 05 
Grove City. Pa.........--. 41 09 35 
Gulfport, Miss............ 30 22 04 
Hanover, Pa...........- ..| 39 48 07 


Harrisburg, PPA eee cateate bie 
Hartford, Conn... ALA 


Havre, Mont 48 
Hla A a 

ckory, N. 5 

Hobba, NoMaatsiatcne tse 32 
ot Springs, S. D 43 00 
| Houlton, Me....... 46 29 
Houston, Tex.............] 29 45 26 
Huntingdon, Pa,..........| 40 29 05 
Huntington, W. Va,.......| 38 25 12 
Huntsville, Ala,.......... + | 34 44 18 
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Lafayette, Ind.........++- 
‘Lafayette, La... ......+-- 
La Grande, Ore.........- 
La Junta; Colo.......-.-- 
Lake Charles, La......... 
~ Lakeland, Fla........ ent 


Lincoln, Nebr... 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Livingston, Mont. 

Lock Haven, Pa. Ries 
’ Long Beach, Calif........ 

Los Angeles, Calif........ 

Louisville, Ky. 


Mason City, Iowa... 
Masontown, Pa.... 

. McAlester, Okla. 
McComb, Miss. 
McCook, Neb 


Minot, N. D....., 

Missoula, Mont.........5 

Mobile, Ald... ....---.+2. 

Modesto, Calif.........-. 
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Monroe, La... ....s-+s+-- 
vy, 
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New Bedford, Mass... 2250. 
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New Orleans, La......+0.. 
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peden, eee? = aa 
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Omaha, Neb... ...- 02-00% 
Orlando, Fla......... Agro 
Oscoda, Mich, .......s00e0+ 
Ottumwa, Iowa........- oe 
Paducah, Ky... .).... 02.0. on 
Palm Springs, Calif........ 
PANE YT OX. \ sto csefitinn’p siausie 
Parkersburg, W. Va......-+ 
POCO, LOX... srersibre eelelels 
Pendleton, Ore........ 
Pensacola, Fia.... 
Peoria, Tl... . 
Philadelphia, P: 
Philipsburg, P. 
Phillipi, W. Va 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pierre, S. D. 
Pine Buff, A 
Piteairn, Pa. aA 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 2. J. ceeee 
Pocatello, Idaho........-- 
Pomeroy, Ohid... o..sevecve 
Ponca City, Okla.......+.. 
POMESO SPA cites w ce eeieeels 40 
Port Huron, Mich.......,.. 
Portland, Me 43 
Portland, Ore... 45 
Portsmouth, Ohio 38 
Prescott, Ariz..... Biataechere ana 34 
Presque Isle,,Me,.....+.+5 46 
Providence, R, I. ......... 41 
Provincetown, Mass,....... 42 


Rapid City, 8. D .| 44 
Ravenswood .) 38 
Reading, Pa. : .| 40 

(G} .| 40 


Roanoke, Va......... Shekel Cee, 
Rochester, Minn........... 44 
Rochester, N. ¥......--.0. 43 
Rock Springs, Wyo........ Al 
Rocky Mount, N. C.....:. 35 
Roswell, N. M... 33 
Sacramento, Calif. 38 
Saginaw, Mich 43 
St. Joseph, Mo. 39 
St. Louis, Mo 38 


Salina, Kans 38 50 


Salt Lake City, Utah......} 40 
San Angelo, Tex..... «| 3h 
San Antonio, Tex.... 29 
San Bernardino, 34 
San Diego, Calif. 32 
San Francisco, C: 37 
San Jose, Calif... . 37 
San Luis Obispo, --| 35 
Santa Barbara, ‘Calif. | 34 
Santa Fe, N. M 
Sarasota, Fla... . 2. es eeee 27 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich..... 46 
Savannah, Ga......1.s eves 32 
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Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


__ State County Locality 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’, 


STATES 


Alabama—cChilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 

Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 

eee esi, 12 miles north of west of Little 

ock. 

California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 

Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 

Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 

Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 

District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and “‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 

Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles west of north of 
Brooksville. 

Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 

Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 

Tilinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 

Indiana—Boone, 14 miles west of north of Indi- 
anapolis, 

Ilowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 

Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 

Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles west of north of 
Labation. 

Louisiana—Avoyelle, 3 miles southeast of Marks- 
ville. 

Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 

Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles east of Colling- 
ton. 


Massachusetts—Worcester, in northern part of 
city of Worcester. 

Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles west of north of 
Cadillac. 

Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles southwest of 
Brainerd. ‘s 

Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles north of west of 


Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles southwest of Jefferson 
City, 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles. northwest of Broken 
Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland, 


State County Locality 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 
State Capital, Trenton. 


er et 12 miles west of south of 
a 


New York—Madison, 6 miles east of south of 
Oneida. 3 


North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles northwest of 
Sanford. 


North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles southwest of 
McClusky. 


Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles east of north of Colum- 


us. 
Onshore mlanoma, 8 miles north of Oklahoma 

ity. 
ie trea 25 miles east of south of Prine- 

ville, 


Pennsylvania—Centre, 244° miles southwest of 
Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile west of south of 
Compton. 


South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles southeast of 
Columbia. 

South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles northeast of Pierre. 

Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 miles northeast of Mur- 
freesboro, 

Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 

Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 

Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 

Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles south of east of 
Amherst, : 

Washington—Chelan, 10 miles south of west of 
Wenatchee. 

West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 

Wisctonsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 

Wyoming—Fremont, 58 miles north of east of 
Lander. ! 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the. Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46’ 

yaens tetas ee ee ¥ 
or merican Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Daote, a few miles 
ee Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’N, longitude 
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perth Bt | Bvents—World Serle of 1951 i ieee 
PORTING EVENTS OF 1951 AND RECORDS | 
! . World Series of 1951 — 

Won by New York Yankees (AL), 4 games to 2 


og. 


” NEW YORK. YANKEES ; bat, fidg. 
§ ab, r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. eres po. a. je. avg. 

Bren yo Be 0029 40%) 52" 1 -10"-.200 0° 2: 08a 
6) 26, Be 8 O10 os 3" Bn 8h" 8200 Wa. Bare eee 
698 ONS 6020 8-1 bre) a ee 
Betas CHES EB gal Be Sb ues 
McDougald, 3b-2b.... 02.2.1. 2: BB 2G Fo) OL PB ce, bie Oe IAS alee 
an, 2b BS ee Bae Se OO t: O20) aay aeBn 5 0 1.000 
6.48 92-2400 .0.- 12) 82 e222) 40. ee: Oana 
48 M2 192 84) O° OAs” Bs OF = 286-1 Og Oe 
Bo 465 62 0.0.0"! 2: 1) 57 Shot es neni 
6.18.9 6) Bed 1 1k. Bo Se eT ees Gone eee 
120 1.0 0. 0-0 0) FO Oy {000-2 Ore (Oe Omron 
1 <0 0 ‘0 40: 6-0 0-1-0 .,000.-:0) OP =GesmonD 
2.67 0.'2 0 O° OF L001 588 0) Bo 
2-0 > 00) 0--'0 -.0 <0.) '0 +0) 51000, <0 ea nee 
10 0° NOE 0 0- (0.0 0, 90. .000, Orso Ira oumaninne 
2° 8 500 £90 10 0 1 0% 2° S125 2 aaa 
202 , of -0- 0. O& 0°70. 2 11 4000! Oc Oe soemenos 
1-2 (0 0 20° 4.05702 (0 0 10, +1000 OR One Omron 
1’ 1.0.0) 6..0 0° 0° 0 0 1000 = Oona arena: 
1-0) *0 20" 0+ 0. 0.0 10. 1:0 000) %.0 Oe Inee 
199 29 49 7 2 5 25 26 23 .246 159 67 4 .983 
NEW YORK GIANTS bat, fidg. 
6. ab. .r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. 'so. avg. po. a. e. avg- 
Stanky, 2b 622-03 80-0 0 2 18 7 2 2186 eee 
Dark, 6-24 6 10 8 O. 4 “40°28 i417” 1041 be pmeOne 
Thompson, 6 14 2 Bi -O- O Od My 522) 5143) 5) eee 
WIPE ey. Ae ed ona Sin 6 24 4 1° 9 Oy. a babs tn ae ‘944 

Lockman, 1b j ; 
Thomson, 3b 6.21 beh 1°-0.° 0 2" 6 0% 1238) 12) Ab eeeeeoadl 
Mays, ¢ 6. 22.1 04 0 0 (Or 12/2. 82-16 ae Or oo 
Westrum, 6 17 Le 4 Fd 20+ 0 Oba B32 235) 20) Oeeetae 
aSchenz t 6» 0° 09-0: 0. -0~ 0°)-0: 2000) (Ope tiaideeenpee 
Hartung, rf 2. 4°00. 0° °° 0.0 0-- 0.1000, 1 wt ey eee 
pRigney. 4. AO Le lOe (0 80. ES 40rd: > 250 Oe Oe Oe 
Noble, ¢ 9.22) S07 0 0 0 2 0-0 2.0 1s" [000% 10) Ste iesOn0 
Koslo, D 2) Bri 0), 0°00 240 D090) > 2 £000:|2 tas Saree emcees 
Spencer, p 2 0. 0. 0. <0. Or 10-2 0 -) 0-10 5,000) * Ort eee 
Jansen, 'p 3.2.0 0.0 0 OF 0-0. 0) 2.000: vt) 2 e0mmonn 
Hearn,’ p 2 8050-0. '0 0 O70 0 .-1° 000.20) 2a Omeanone 
Jones, D FPO. 04°02. 0 OF :10-= 07.0. 0 *-..000 ir 0 ees ee 
Magiie, p Ll 0. OO 0 205.040. 1k , -.000 05 0 ee emoge 
hLohrke 2-20 .0--70° Or 0.05 Oc T:,0007 0) 9 0 aoe 
SEA Vjuciace, Washoe Gare tele 23.0) 0 10-2) 0rn 0 S04 0), 50. 0.00010" EO Rene 
‘3} iis Cae ars uale 2 1 0 02 .0'\-0..-0° 0.30. 07.0. -7:000) Lar Onde one 
AGRI IUAITAG: gous sr cicicaes den pein’ Wig z 1.40/00, 0-0-0. 0,0 <000 1:0); 10, cOmeboG 
Konikowskl, p......ce+- ee eee To, Oe 00.0. ON Oe 0e0. O04 2-000.) OL Ca etmmmnaem 
SSE ag Ie Ae Lede)" 00-0 0). 20" 4000) 0 Os area 
Thre 5 Sola ae ee oe 194 18 46 7 1, 2 15 25 22. .237 156 65 10 .957 


P in seventh of second game. u ; 
tied cut i inameeen in seventh of second game, struck out for Jones in eighth of fourth 
game, flied out for Kennedy in fifth of fifth game, singled for Koslo in seventh of sixth game, 
cPopped out for Collins in ninth of first same; flied out for Ostrowski in ninth of third game. 
dStruck out for Hogue in eighth of first game. eStruck out for Morgan in ninth of first game. 
fRan for Brown.in eighth of second game.. gWalked for Hogue in seventh of third game. 
hPopped out for Maglie in fifth of fourth game, struck out for Jansen in third of fifth game. ; 
iGrounded out for Corwin in eighth of fifth game, ran for Westrum in eighth of sixth game. 
jLined out for Thompson in ninth of sixth game. 


OSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
come 2 3 5 3 2 1—29 


ee a ee ee 


66 2 
na EO Sea eet Weems Cnet a SO RE DN 
PITCHING SUMMARY 
é. cé. ip. h. rc. er. bb. so. hb.wp. w. L pect. era. 
3 tt th AO 7 > 7-1 8 (0 00 Ieee ronOa ae } 
gO 1%, 0 20. 0.0. 00) On eldeeamee 
yA ke, OEY eR 2°07 20-1 38° 0 (Oy [OEAGC O00emeO 
F348) 40.2 E38 4 00 2 0 donog toes . 
0140) 12.7 01. 8 £1 Oo 1 oe eooeas 
ri See 180.0. 00)0 1 -0/..0 | 7002000 ee) 
Lie Oise 4°3122 22 2 0° 0) 20210) O00 an.OU 
Hey Ole 6°°0 20. 0 0 0 -0- 0.220": 2000.250:00 | 
De Pe iB 12 be Be TT 8 0 Do oe ea 
$0210 Bok eT 4. 8 70) 0} 0 2. oe eae 
Sg 13406 Ye 8-0 0 0 O° @ , Noo Ia ae 
5 ge Bae Bek a BL 1 0 0 000 eae 
Sg iase. Beas dk 2 40-0 0) +0 *6000 same i 
DNR. BGR the ok ae 2 BO. OO LY 000 aaae 
20°23 3 2 2 1 4 0 6° 0 0.000, 6.00 
Sg tse Lae Oa 20. 1 70) Aa 0 O00 ree 
Corwin | ieee eG a OF 0.40% 0... 0° 0810-5; 0 12000) O.CRe 
aE arenes cns—-Yankees 27, Giants 11. (Irvin stole home in first of first game, McDougald scor 


y i me, Dark scored on Berra’s error in fifth of third game. 
oF De aad aT oe grey iy seventh of fourth game, Dark scored on Woodling’s error in 
ie due ae Rizzuto scored on Hartung’s error in sixth of fifth game, Collins scored on Corwin’s 


D) p f Rey £ 

: : “ses—-Irvin 2. Double plays—McDougald, Rizzuto and. Collins; Rizzuto, 
eae ine wee ae rholas, Rizzuto and Collins 2; Rizzuto, Coleman. and Collins; Lopat, 

SE ea ueaid met Mize; Rizzuto and Mize 2; Rizzuto, Coleman and Mize; Dark, Stanky and sie 
McDouga: Dark and ‘Lockman; Hearn, Dark, Lockman and Dark. Left on bases—Giants at Yan ees 
rt Seed ball-—Berra. Umpires—Bill Summers (A.L.); Lee Ballanfant (N.L.); Joe Parapella (A.L.); 


ai Barlick (N.L.); John Stevens (A.L.); Art Gore (N.L.). 


Box Scores of 1951 World Series Gallic. 


| YEW YORK YANKEES 


FIRST GAME _ 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 4 


Pat ah es ae 
NEW YORK GIANTS Mantle, rf i ie aes eet en 
mG PS «| | Rizzuto 49 [bog 3 
estan 9 : F + : ; ; 
Bina hogar eo Oya goo et aaa 
5 1 4 4 0 0 3 0 0 4 0 
Ge aks Gu bar aie} 
BS Mo We Oe 2am, Go yD + hag tel = ie 
3 4) 2 5 0 0 3 1 1 9 3 
Uys Me Aas ll apie $ ‘oO eae 
35 5 /10. ~27 8 1 29 73 ars 27 «2B 
NEW YORK YANKEES a—Flied out for Thompson in seventh. 
ab. rr h. po. 9 ¢€-| )—Ran for Westrum in seyenth. * 
: = . , a g S c—Ran for Brown in eighth. 
Mees A) 0-0 OO 3 0 wee ees 0 0S ae 
DiMaggio, cf.... 4 De vO 3 0 0 
1S\e17 2 tee 4 0 1 5 1 0 
MeDougald, 3b... 4 1 1 0 2 1 
Coleman, 3b..... 3 0 1 3 3 0 
Collins, Ib... 222. tO, hb Ie Oe ar ® 
| O)ind 6 { a e ie aci 1 oO 0 0 0 0 
Reynolds, p...... 2 0 1 0 3 0 
ogue, D.....--. 0 0 0 0 1 0 
aBrown.....- cis 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Morgan, p....... (0) 0 0 0 1 0 
eWoodling....... 1 0 0 a 2 ay 
POTAR cc ns soo 34 1 TF Say 13 1 Pe 
LOS pat oe one po seen iN) 
er rennin nik Time of game—2:05. Attendance—66,018. 
e—Struck out for ie erste ac niet How ied Sa nT 
oon oS Sige diab g 01000000 ee in the first. Mantle-and Rizzuto each beat out 


bunts to first, Mantle taking third on Lockman’s 
wild throw to second. Mantle scored on McDou- 
gald’s single to short right. DiMaggio hit into a 


Runs batted in—Lockman (Irvin stole home in 
first), (McDougald scored on Thompson’s error in 
second), Dark 3. 

Two-base hits—Lockman, McDovgald. Three- 
base hit—Irvin. Home run—Dark. Stolen base— 
Irvin. Sacrifices—Koslo 2, Left on bases—Giants 
13, Yankees 9. Bases on _balls—Off Reynolds 7 
(Thompson 2, Thomson, Westrum 2, Lockman, 
Stanky); Morgan 1 (Thomson); Koslo 3 (Mantle 
2, Coleman), Struck out—By Reynolds 1 (Dark); 
Morgan 3 (Koslo 2,»Mays); Koslo 3 (Rizzuto, 
Brown, Woodling). Hits and runs—Off Reynolds 
8 and 5 in 6 innings. Hogue 0 and 0 in 1, Morgan 
2 and 0 in 2. Double-play—McDougald, Coleman 
and Collins. Winning pitcher—Koslo. Losing 
pitcher—Reynolds. 

Umpires—Summers (A.), plate; Ballanfant (N.), 
first base; Paparella (A.), second base; Barlick 
(N.), third base; Stevens (A.), left field; and 
Gore (N.), right field. Time of game—2:58. At- 
tendance—65,673. 

How runs were scored—The Giants scored their 
first two runs in the first inning, With two out, 
Thompson walked. Irvin singled to right, sending 
Thompson to third. Lockman’s drive to left field 
bounded into the stands for a ground rule double, 
scoring Thompson and putting Irvin on third. 
Irvin stole home during Reynolds’ windup. The 
Yankees’ sole run was scored in the second. Mc- 


struck out. In the second with two out, Collins hit 
a home run into the right field stands. Lopat 
bounced out to Lockman. The Yankees’ final run 
came in the eighth. Brown singled to center, Mar- 
tin running for him. Collins grounded out to 


Lopat’s single to center. Bauer flied to Irvin; Riz- 
zuto filed to Mays, The Giants’ only run was 
scored in the seventh, Irvin and Lockman each 
singled to center. Lockman was forced at second 
on Mays’ bunt to Brown. Westrum walked, Schenz 
running for him, filling the bases. Rigney, batting 
for Thompson flied to Bauer, scoring Irvin. Noble 
batted for Jansen and fouled out to Berra. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 66,018; total net re- 
ceipts, $310,215.91; -Commissioner’s share, $46,- 
532.39; players’ share, $158,210.11; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $105,473.41. i 

Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 131,691; total 
net receipts, $621,292.97; Commissioner’s share, 
$93,193.94; players’ share, $316,859.42; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $211,239.61. 


THIRD GAME 
Polo Grounds, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 6 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


Dougald doubled to left field fence, scoring on ab. r h. po. a. e. 
Mays’ error in handling Coleman’s single to right. | Woodling, If..... 4 1 i 3 0 0 
The Giants scored their last three runs in the | Rizzuto,ss...... 4 1 ut 2 4 1 
sixth. Mays flied to Mantle. Westrum singled | McDougald, 2b... 3 0 2 2 2 0 
into left. With one out, Koslo sacrificed, Berra | DiMaggio, cf..... 4 0 0 4 0 0 
to Coleman. Stanky walked. Dark slammed the | Berra, ¢......... 3 1) 1 5 1 1 
three-and-one pitch into the left field stands for | Brown, 3b....... 3 0 0 0 vr 0 
a home run, scoring Westrum and Stanky ahead | Collins, 1b....... 3 0 0 6 is) 0 
of him. Thompson walked, Irvin singled to cen- | Bauer, rf........ 4 0 0 2 0 0 
ter, Lockman grounded out to Coleman. Raschi, D........ 1 0 2 O09) 80 0 0 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 65,673; total net re- | Hogue, p........ 8 0) Oy JOT Ciara 
ceipts, $311,077.06; Commalgeioner a share,, $46,661. - ee ee Fi ; 4 e 2 . 
55; players’ share, 8, .31; clubs’ and leagues’ By SOIL | 
share, $105,766.20. DIMLIZES evs aienccers eis 1 0 0 0 0 0 
SECOND GAME aA || Ee eee 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. ¥., Oct. 5 Total......... 30-2 (45, 28 Saisie 
NEW YORK GIANTS NEW YORK GIANTS 
ab. or. h. y G t ab. r wh. po, a. e, 
Bere 2b... 3° Oo fg ae eS | Shen, baboes PME me Wt OS) OS 
WaTKOSS.<........ 4 0 1 Oo 4 0 Dark, este te 4 1 1 4 3 0 
Thomson, 3b..... 4-0 0: (25.8. /o9| Thompson, tt. 3. <3). I ane 
Irvin, lf....... 4 1 3 3 0 0 Inwnjlte cows sae 3 1 0 2 0 ry 
Lockman, 1b. 4 0 1 11 0 j | Lockman, 1b..... 4 1 1 10 iW 1 
Mays, of 4 0 0 2 0 0 Thomson, 3b..... 4 1 1 3 4 0 
Westrum, 2 0 0 & 0 0 | Mays, cf........ 4- 0 2 3 0 0 
pbSchenz 0 ‘iy 0 0 0 o | Westrum, c...... 4 0 0 2 1 1 
Hartung, rf 1 0 0 0 0 0 | Hearn, p..'...... 3 0 0 0 2 0 
Popeyes rf A 9 9 9 9 Q | Jones, p.......- 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 
aRigney 0 Se 
Spencer, p.. 5 0 0) 0 0 0 0 Total... i...00- 31 6 7 327 he: 2 
Jansen, P....... 2 0 0 0 0 0 a—Walked for Hogue in seventh. 
Noble; G25 .4.. 0.08 1 0 0 0 0 0 b—Flied out for Ostrowski in ninth. 
i a ee | New Yorks Yankeesut \ 
Total, .i..4. rag! oa eB -QHGW Ad Be De Ae eon Mime 


af 
New. York Giants’....0 1°00 5 0:0 0 


u 


double play, Dark to Stanky to Lockman. Berra 


Thomson, Martin taking second. Martin scored on; 


ul 


; Sporting Rvents—Worlil Series of 1951 


Runs batted in—Mays, Dark, (Dark scored on 
_ Berra’s error in fifth), Lockman 3, Collins, Wood 


Two-base hi t—Thomson. Home runs—Lockman, 
‘Woodling. Left on bases—Yankees 10, Giants 5. 
Bases on balls—Of Raschi 3 (Irvin, tiga eee 


ns—O: ‘8 and 6 in rvs innings, Hosue aL 
and 0 in 134; Ostrowsish 1 and 0 in 2, Hearn 4 and 
pet in 138: and 1 in 144. init by_pitcher— 

Rase’ by Hearn. (Rizzuto). monte 
Dark and aera 


<a Papavétix (A), plate; Al Barlick 
(N), first base; Bill Summers (A), second base; 


'. Lee Ballaptant *(N), third base; John Stevens (A) 


left field; and Art Gore (N), right field. Time o: 
game—2:42. Attendance—52.035. 


How runs were scored—The Giants scored one 
run in the second inning. Thomson hit a two- 
bagger down the left-field foul line, scoring on 
Mays’ single into right field. Five more were 
scored in the fifth. Hearn fanned; Stanky walked, 
stole second, rg sone the ball out of Rizzuto’s 
hands with his toe, and went on to third. Dark 
singled over second, scoring ae ee: Thompson 
singled to right, advancing Dark to third. Irvin 
singled to Brown, and Dark scored when Berra 
dropped the ball at home plate. Three more were 
scored when Lockman’s low liner into the lower 
right field stand sent Thompson and Irvin home 
ahead of him. The Yankees scored their first tally 
in the eighth. Rizzuto, at bat, was hit by a pitch. 
McDougald singled. DiMaggio popped out and 
Berra was put out on a tap to the mound. Brown 
walked, followed by Collins, for the run. Bauer 
bounced to the pitcher’s box for the third out. 
The second and final Yankee score was Woodling’s 
ninth-inning homer. 

Statistices—Paid attendance, 52,035; total net re- 
ceipts, $243,961.10; Commissioner’s share, $36,- 
594.17; players’ share, $124,420. 15; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $82,946. 718. 

Three-game totals—Paid attendance, 183,726; 
total net receipts, $865,254.07; Commissioner’s 
share, $129,878.11; players’ share, $441,179.57; 
clubs’ and leagues’ share, $294,186.39. 


FOURTH GAME 
Polo Grounds, New York, N.Y., Oct. 8 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


ct 


| SCOOP ONE EEO: 


Woodling, If. 
McDougald, 2b, 3b 
Brown, 3b 
Coleman, 2b..... 
Collins, ib......- 


ho sesame 
S| amor reigenne 
be } ht peneibeoneree 
Bl wonowoonmoe® 
el coobcoococ? 


a an 
> 
Zz 
” 
wn 


$ | Oe Oe et DOH ho CO He 
3 Nl esoosooconene” 
F elococccomenown? 
& Loomer eerie 
al coccoHMWOSCOHOP 
wl coocoooHocooH? 


aPopped out for Maglie in fifth. 
pStruck out for Jones in eighth. , 
BERS ais <sie/eze'd O-sbeshie see 2 0 0 

ane igs res sauces L20220'.0-.07 0 O70 tre 

Runs batted in—Irvin, Collins, Reynolds, Di- 
Maggio 2 (Rizzuto scored on Stanky’s error in 
seventh), McDougald, Thomson. 

wo-base hits—Dark 3, Woodling, Brown. 
Hone run—DiMaggio. Left on bases—Yankees 8, 
Giants 5. Bases on balls—Off Reynolds 4 (Thom- 
son 2, Westrum, Thompson); Maglie 2 (Bauer, 
Collins); Jones 1 (Woodling). Struck out _by— 
Reynolds 7 (Lockman, Westrum 2, Maglie, Irvin, 
Stanky, Rigney); Maglie 3 (Rizzuto, DiMaggio, 
MeDougald): .Jones.2 (Reynolds. Rizzuto); Ken- 


0—6 


“on | nedy 2 Mim Woodling). Hits and 
Off Maglie 8 aay in 5 


3, Kennedy 0 and 0 in 1 ble ag ep 
McDougal and ar esy: izzuto an 
Collins 2; Rizzu and Collins. re 


Umpires—Al Panne ry (N.L.), plate; Bill 
mers PAT), first base; Lee Ballanfant ‘(N.L.), 
second base; Joe Paparella .(A.L.), third base; 
Art Gore (N-L.), left field; John Stevens (AL), ), 
aa. field. Time of game—2:57. Attenda 


How runs were scored—The priests 
came in the first. Stanky lined to 
doubled off the left field wall, eine fOr an 
Thompson’s grounder. to McDougald. Dark 
scored on Irvin’s single to left. Irvin was out on 
an attempted steal, Berra to Rizzuto. The Yank- 
ees scored one in the second. Woodling doubled 
to center. McDougald singled to third. Wood- 
ling took third after Mays’ catch of Brown’s 
line drive and scored when Collins singled to right. 
Reynolds flied to Irvin. Bauer’s drive struck 
McDougald, at second. Runner was out, Yank- 
ees scored one run in the fourth. With one out, 

Brown beat a hard grounder to short for a single. 
Collins walked. Reynolds singled to center, scor- 
ing Brown. ‘Reynolds - rounded st and was 
retired by Lockman, Collins taking third. 
bounced out to Thomson. Two Yankee runs were 
scored in the fifth. With one out, Berra singled 
to right, scoring on DiMaggio’s home run into 
upper left field stands. Woodling popped out to 
Dark; Brera rates ae fanned. Yankees scored two 
more in the seventh. Rizzuto singled off second 
base. Berra flied to Mays. DiMaggio flied to 
Stanky. Woodling walked. Caught off second 
by Westrum’s. throw, Rizzuto stole third and, hit 
by Stanky’s throw to third, scored on the error. 
McDougald singled to left; scoring W 
Brown lined to Mays. The Giants’ second run 
was scored in the ninth. Thompson walked. 
Irvin singled to center. Lockman flied to Wood- 
ling. Thompson scored and Irvin took third on 
Thomson’s single past third. Mays: hit into a 
double play, Rizzuto-Coleman-Collins. 

Statistics—Paid: attendance, 49,010; total net 
receipts, $233,887.85; Commissioner’s |share, $35,- 
083.18; players’ share, $119,282.80; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $79,521 87. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 232,736; 
total net rent $1,099,141.92; Commissioner’s 
share, $164,871.29; *players’ share, $560,562.37: 
clubs’. and ences share, $373,708.26. 


*New record. FIFTH GAME - 
Polo: Grounds, New York, N.Y., Oct. 9 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. 


ny 
3 


| SNOCKNOCOWWOU: 


Woodling, If..... 
Rizzuto, ss. 
Berra, ©... 
DiMaggio, ef 
Mize, Ib.... 
Bauer, rf 
MeDougald, 2b,3b 
Brown, 3b 
Coleman, 2b 
Collins, rf-1b..... 
Eopatap. 2-5 a 


o 

-) | COOH Woe Wok RO 
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NEW YORK GIANTS 


Dar 


vin UE, fo ens-ai w 
Lockman, Ib..... 


Jansen, P.s....: 


pHigney....°... si’. 
Spencer, Ds, Bae aes 
Corwin, p. 
eWilliams. 
Konikowski, ‘D.. 


r) 

| SHOOK OHOMmD ARRAS 
| cooscooscoscosHon 
nl cooooooeHooomoner 
x | i 
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=H | p 
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aStruck out for Jansen in third. 

bFlied out for Kennedy in fifth. 

eGrounded out-for Corwin in eighth. 
WWATIKEES | sao jn ainie 0'0 62:0 .2°4-0 08 
Giants....... Ee arals 1/0 020!"'00:: 0") OF Om 


Runs _ batted in—(Dark scored on Woodling’s 
error in first), DiMaggio 3, McDougald 4, Rizzuto 
3. (Rizzuto scored on Hartung’s error in sixth), 
Mize (Collins scored on Corwin’s wild pitch in 
seventh). 


first satly 


ae ee ee 


a 


Sporting Ev 


. Home runs— - 
Left OM Ay ont Me Giants 


, Westrum). Hits and 
3 Johiahs lt Leverages epee areas 
Spencer 4 an , Corw. an a 
Konikowskt ft and 0 in 1. Wild piteh—Corwin. 
iouple 


Bree Nene McDougald and Mize. Win- 
itcher—Lopat. 
Umpires: Bill Summers (A.L.), 


Stevens (A.L.), 
fiel 


How runs were scored—The Giants scored their 
only run in the first.- With one out, Dark singled 
to left.. Thomson flied to DiMaggio. Irvin singled 
off the left field. wall, Dark scoring on Woodling’s 
fumble. Lockman flied to DiMaggio. The Yank- 
ees scored five in the third. Lopat tapped to 
Jansen for an out. Woodling and Rizzuto. walked. 

t Berra forced Rizzuto, Woodling taking third. Di- 

i Maggio singled to left, scoring Woodling, and 
{ taking second on Irvin’s fumble, Berra third. 
Mize walked. McDougald’s homer into the leit 
field stands with’ bases full accounted for four 
runs. In the fourth the Yankees added two runs. 
With one out, Woodling walked, scoring on_Riz- 
zuto’s home run into right field stands. Berra 
flied to Dark; DiMaggio singled to left; Mize 
fouled to Westrum. Yankees scored two in the 
sixth, Woodling was tossed out by Stanky. Riz- 
zuto singled to left. Berra singled to right, 
Rizzuto taking third. Rizzuto scored and Berra 
took second on MHartung’s fumble. DiMaggio 
flied to Hartung. Mize doubled past Mays, scoring 
Berra. McDougald grounded to Thomson. The 
Yankees ran their total to 13 with four more in 
thé seventh. Brown walked;.took second on 
Collins’ safe bunt. Coleman ran for Brown. 
Coleman and Collins advanced on Lopat’s sacrifice. 
Woodling walked, filling the bases. Rizzuto 
walked, Coleman scoring, Collins scored on a wild 
pitch. Berra flied to Irvin. DiMaggio doubled 
to left, scoring Woodling and Rizzuto. Bauer 
a ue Dark whose throw retired DiMaggio at 

rd. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 47,530; total net 
receipts, $230,389.45; Commissioner’s share, °$34,- 
658.42; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $195,831.03. 

Five-game totals—Paid attendance, 
total met receipts, $1,329,531.37; Commissioner’s 
share, $199,429.71; players’ share, ~ $560,562.37 
(first four games only); clubs’ and leagues’ share, 


$569,539.29. SIXTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.¥., Oct. 10 
NEW YORK GIANTS 
ab. 


280,266; 


ents—World Series of 1951; Series 


ab. «Lh. po. ay ene 

Rizzuto, ss ers 4 0 1 4 4 % | 
Coleman, 2b. *... i i 1 ¢ Fi 8: 
Berra, ¢...... . # 2 

iMaggio, cf.... 2 i * 1 0 3 
MeDougald, 3b//. 4)" O° "TO Pe ee 1 

ize; Upit.< 2. an 2 1 1 6 Oo. : ; 
Collins, Ib....... 1 0 0 Oo. 0 

alier Ths. tees 3 0 1 4 0 0-2 
Woodling, if = 3 0 0 5 0 O-% 
Raschi, p........ 1 0 9 0 0 0 
Bain, pisces eer - 1 0-0. . 204 (oe 
Kuzava, D.....- “ 0 0 0 0 0 0 " 

Watal.. sich da 29 4 Y Slee 8c &F 

aSingled for Koslo in seventh. 

bRan for Westrum in eighth. 

eFlied out for Thompson in ninth. 

Gianta. > <n wide» sar 00003100023 
Yankees ae To 0 0 0 3 0 052 ae i 
Runs batted in—McDougald, Stanky, Bauer i 

», Thomson. 
Two-base hits—Lockman, Berra, DiMaggio. 
‘Three-base hit—Bauer. Double-plays—Rizzuto and 


Mize 2: Rizzuto, Coleman and Mize; Dark, Stanky 

and Lockman. Left on bases—Giants 12, Yankees 

5. Bases on balls—Off Koslo 4 (DiMaggio 2, Ras- 
chi, Mize); Raschi 5 (Westrum, Dark 2, 

Thomson); Sain 2 (Thompson, Mays). 

Raschi (Dark); Sain 2 (Dark, Noble); 

Hits and 


in 6 (mone out in seventh); Sain 4 
(mone out in ninth); Kuzava 0 and 0 in 1. 
pitch—Koslo. Passed ball—Berra. Winning pitch- 


er—Raschi.. Losing pee a 
Umpires—Lee Ballanfant (N.L.), plate; Joe Pa- 
parella (A.L.), first base; Al Barlick (N.L.), 


second base; Bill Summers (A.L.), third base; 
Art Gore (N.L.), left field; John Stevens (A.L.) 
right field. Time of game—2:59. Attendance— 
61,711 (paid). 


How runs were scored—The Yankees scored 
their first run in the first inning. Rizzuto flied to 
Irvin. Coleman singled to center. Berra doubled 
off the right field wall, Coleman stopping at third. 
DiMaggio walked, filling the bases. Coleman 
scored after Mays’ catch of McDougald’s fly. 
Mize popped to Stanky. The Giants tied the 
score with one in the fifth. Mays singled to 
center, taking second on a passed ball. Koslo 
flied to Bauer, Mays taking third. Stanky flied 
deep to Woodling, and Mays scored after the 
catch. Dark walked; Lockman singled; Irvin was 
thrown out by McDougald. Yankees scored three 
in the sixth. With one out, Berra singled to 
right, taking second on Thompson’s fumble. Di- 
Maggio was passed.. Both runners advanced: on 
a wild pitch. McDougald popped to Thomson. 
Mize walked, filling the bags. Bauer tripled off 
the left field wall, scoring Berra, DiMaggio and 


rhe ce Aes ; L 8 
Beinky @b..... 5s Tt Vv PS | | Mize. Woodling grounded out. The Giants rallied 
TIC SEY, oa. « 3 1 1 1 2 0 | for two runs in the ninth, Stanky singled to left, 
Lockman, 1b..... 5 0 S016 0 0 | taking second on Dark’s bunt to third. Lockman 
Mvin if... ...5ss 4 0 0 3 0 09} Singled to right, filling the bases. Kuzava re- 
Thomson, 3b..... 4 0 1 2 0 0 | placed Sain on the mound. Irvin flied to Wood-~ 
Thompson, rf.... 3 0 1 0 0 7 | ling, Stanky Scoring. Dark scored on Thomson’s 
cYvars......... “ 1 0 0 0 0 0| fly to Woodling. Yvars, batting for Thompson, 
Westrum, ie: wy. : § 1 3 0 0 | flied to Bauer. 
b BMBi sas 0 0 0 0 Statistics—Paid attendance, 61,711; total net 
eee Tee Mas ares 2 7 : 0 1 0 {| receipts, $303,926.10; Commissioner’s share, $45,- 
Mave, e ae Da gin ; 2 . : 2 588.92; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $258,337.18. 
aRigney......... 1 0 1 0 0 0 Six-game totals—Paid attendance, 341,977; total 
IGA Dies... oe 0 0 0 0 rt) 9 | net receipts, $1,633,457.47; Commissioner’s share, 
TOWIB) Go... koa. 1 0 0 0 1 Q | $245,018.63; *players’ share, $560,562.37 (first four 
—_— — —~— — £ =. ] games only); clubs’ and leagues’ share, $827,876.47. 
PBOCBN bis cise esis 35 3 11 24 9 1 *New record, : ] 
* * e ; 
World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1921 . 
Yr. Clubs 
1921|N. ¥., N.L-N. ¥.,A.L.. : 
1922|N. Y., N. L.-N. Y., A. L.. | 
1923|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L.. 
1924) Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L.. 
1925] Pitts., N. L.-Wash., A. L.. 
1926|St. L., N. L.-N. Y., A. L.. 
1927|N. Y., A. L.-Pitts., N. L.. 
1928)N. Y., A. L.-8t. Louis, N.L, 
1929) Phil., A. L.-Chic., N. L... 
teak nero tes aD 
; »N.L.- a.,A.L, 1947|N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn 
1932|N. ¥., A. L.-Chicago, N.L. 1948}Clevel'd,A.L,-Bosto ‘ 358,36: Peay as 
1933 oe ., N. L.-Wash., A. L.. 1949|N. Y., A. L-B’klyn, N. L. 236,71 "129.627 
1934 8. .N. L-Detr AL 5|/1950|N.¥., A. L.-Phila., N. L°*| 4/196,009 "953,669 
OM ALN YON L.. 51|N.Y.,.A. L-N. ¥., N., L.. 341,977| 1,633,457 


Receipts for 1948-1951 do not include fees for radio and television fri: 


goes to players’ pension fund, 


ghts. This revenue ‘customarily 


ae Sporting te oth nent 1904-1951; Chanmpionshine: Shares a1. “9 
eee 
Major League Pennant Winners, 1904-1951 . 


: (Eight Clubs in each league) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


f 
by 35 Manager ~ 


.693| MeGraw at 
-686/McGraw 


OTIC ate 25 x 95)59|.617| Collins. 
es -763|}Chanee 
han 


2 Bost 
; ptt lee Fe 56 


IIB 94 1 

aes Philadelphia. 90|62).592|Moran 
1. | Brooklyn. . «| 9 1 
.| New York... 


ats York 

.. | Philadelphia .: 

Bs Pepe pak 
. | Philadelphia . 


1931... 
1932...|New York.. 
1933 Wash 
Southworth 
Southworth 
682) Southworth 
6 | Grimm 
Dyer 
Shotton 
Southworth 
rs ly Shotton 
is mh Philadelphia: -.-| 91/63). Sawyer 
i oo, [New York, 04. 98159|.624| Durocher 
Baseball World Championships—1904-1951 
Yr. Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers 
1904 |N. Y., N. as re fused Pay Boaton, AL. , DG. On FN 4 |S. Louis, N 
1905 IN. Y.N.L.. 1 Phila’, A. L.. 4 |Chicago, N 
1906 |Chi ry 2 Phila., A. L.. 4 |St. Louis, N 
1907*)| Chicago, N. L 4 0 St. Louis, N. L..J» 4 |Phila., A. L. 
1908 -}Chicag 4 1 N.Y. A: Les 4 Chicago, N. 
1909 -|Pittsb’g: 4 3 ON We INI Lares es 4 ash., A. L 
1910 |Phil 4 1 St. Louls, N.L..J 4 |Detroit, A. 
1911 |Phila., A. L. 4 2 Detroit, A.L...} 4 |Chicago, N. 
1912*| Boston,-A- 4 3 i a Gr. Se Oe ree a | Mi, Ne Bata 
1913. | Phil: 4 1 N. ¥., A. L F 4 IN. Y.,N.L 
1oit Boston, 4 0 IN: We A -| 4 Chicago, N. 
1915 |Boston, A. 4 1 N.Y¥., AJL....] 4 |Cincinnati/ 
1916 |Boston, A 4 1 Cine., N. L -| 4 |Detroit, A 
1917 |Chicago 4 2 SER secs ae Pee 4 |B’klyn, N 
1918 |Boston, 4 2 St. Louis, N. L. 4 IN. YL, AL 
1919 jCincin., N. 5 3 N. Y., A.L....] 4 |St. Bouis, N 
920 -}Cleyel’d,A" 5 2 St. Louis, N. L..]. 4 |St. Louis A 
1921 |N. ¥., N. 5 3 Detroit, A. L...] 4 |Chicago, N 
1922*|N. Y.,N.L..... 4 o- St. Louis, N.L..] 4 |Boston, A 
FORA INEM, Anda cso f+ 2 N, Y., A. L... .| 4 |B’klyn, N 
1924 |Wash., A. L..... 4 3 Cleveland, A,L,| 4 |Boston, N 
1925 |Pittsb’gh, N. 4 3 N. Y.,A.L.:..) 4 |B’Klyn, N 
1926 jSt. bare NvlL..| 4 3 IN. YiiscA. E.,. 4 |Phila., N 
1927 IN. Y. elas... 4 0 BS Pale Grek: ol Pa 4 a kee a 


* One tie ee 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


Winnin Losing Winning Losing 
Yr. | G.|Players’ ‘Snare Players’ Share|| Yr. | G.| Players’ Share| Players’ Share 
Giants. ...... 5 | Yankees..... $6,123) Cardinals, .., $4,321 ™ 

1934 ? Cardinals. 6 | Cardinals,,’... 4,626! Browns...... 2,743 
1935 | 6 |Tigers. . 7. | higerd 0 ee 3] Cubs........ 

1936 | 6 |Yankees...... 7 | Cardinals 3,757| Red Sox..... 2,0 
1937 | 5 |Nankees..... 7 | Yankees. ..., ,830] Dodgers. .... 8 
1938 | 4 | Yankees 6 |Indians...... 772] Braves-...... 570 
1939 | 4 |Yankees...... 5 | Yankees..... 5,665] Dodgers. .... 4,272 
1940 | 7 Reds. . 2.10... 4 | Yankees.:... 5,737) Phillies. ..... 4'801 
1941 | 5° |Yankees.....- 6 | Yankees..,.. 6,446] Giants. ......, 4,951 
1942 | 5 5 !Cardinals.... 


. tn 1951 the New York a nheks divided their total winnings into 31 full shares of $6,446.09 and. 16 
partial shares. pee Giants distributed 29 full shares of $4,951.03 (record for losing Series team) 
and 11 partial shares. 


*FINAL STANDING OF. CLUBS 


a 
1. (aioe g 

ra Gh | oD 
6 BIS ¢ o|5 5 S é os 
mie) el ol ale las 5 | 2s 
‘3 Es @ | o g = g 2 2 as 
Oleles|olalsi2is o| o | Feo 
Z [eo |o|ale|O/R C/E) a} a | Om 
Secon: fia! BSS TSS ea eal 

ro ND... Fat 

Hees -|11]_4|—] 9]13]14/17|13/81|73).526)1534 
Boston... .. 8|10|13|—|12]10|13|10}76|78|.494/20 14 
Philadelphia| 6| 7| 9|10|—|11\15|15|73|81|.474|2334 
Cincinnati. .| 5) 8| 8|12/11|\—|12|12|/68}86|.442)28 7s 
Pittsburgh. ,| 8]12| 5) 9] 7|10|—|13|64/90}.416/32 14 
Chicago... -| 7| 8| 9|12| 7/10] 9|—162|921.403/34 14 


*The 1951 season ended in a tie; New York 
Giants won two of a series of three playoff games 


from Brooklyn Dodgers, 


Oct. 1-3 


CLUB BATTING a 


g. ab. sb. 
Brooklyn. ...158 5490 855 1E10 ist a 82 
St. Louis..... 155 5317 683 1404 95 621 31 
Boston...... 155 5291 723 1384 180 681 75 
New York. ..157 5361 781 sce 179 733 .54 
Fhiladelphia. . 155 5356 651 1389 107 604 57 
ee: wee 5318 689 iar 137 646 31 
pens 55299 614 1327 102 561 62 
Cinoimnstl. 128 5283 559 1309 87 521 43 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
é. ab., rr. h. hr. rbi. sb. 
Sanickt) Phila... 13 4:1 2 0 41 41 
Miller, Phila... 17 7 #1 3 0 0 0 
Merson, Pitt 18; 50): 6° 18) 144’) 0 
Musial, St. L...152°578 124 205 32 108 4 
Law, Pitts..... 28 3: te © hy Bat a) 
Ashburn, Phila.154 643 92 221 4 62 29 
Robinson, Bk...153 548 106 185 19 88 25 
Hansen, Phila.. 23 3 1 A bedi We tk RE 
Candini, Phila.. 14 3 i a | 0 ta* 20: 
rian, Sth. 11 53 0° 1 00° 0. 
Cole, Bos....:.. DEIR 1. GE a OS Oe 
MroCosky Gino, 2F 49 2 16 1°11 0; 
Campanella, Bk.143 505 90 164 33 108 1 
Clark, Phila. 10 31 3# 20 1 3 AO. 
Maguire, N. Y¥.- 
tts >. 24 25° 7 8 1 4 0 
t GU Cie de he ene Ae 
Yvars,.N. ras: 25ehtt 9 138 20 Baw 
Sooper, pee 2108. 341 42 107+ 18, 59 91. 
Irvin, N. 151 558 94 174 24121 12. 
Wyrostek, X Sine. 142\'687 52 167° 2 6Y . 2. 
Cavarretta, Ch. 88 206 24 64 6, 27 iiss 
Kiner, Pitts....151 531 125 164 42 109 De 
Podblelan, Bk:. 27 23 1 7 Oe oO 
Dark, N. "156 646 194 196 14 68 12 
Lowrey, St. L..116 370 52 112 5 40 
Edwards, Bk.- 

ines;...-%... 75155 14 47 8 23 
MoCuliough. Pit 92 259 26 77 8 38 
Richards, Chic.. 10 27 rs Oe 
Furillo, Bklyn. .158 668 93 197 16 91 1 
Thomson, N. Y.148 518 89 152 32 100 
Metkovich, Pit.120 422 50 124 3, 88 
Blackwell, Cine, 89 82 10 24 1 6 
Sehoendlest, 

2) eee 25 553 92 160 6 55 
Genion, Bos.,..150 550 96 158 29 109 
Sisler, Phila. 1.125 428 47 123 8 52 
Reese, Bklyn.. .154 615 94176 10 84 1 
Bstock, Bos... Biaw ides 2) ye) =O 
Jones, Phila....148 564 79 161 22 81 
Elliott, Bos... .136 481 73 137 15 70 
Baumholtz, Ch..146 560 65 159 2 51 
St. Claire, Bos.. 72 220 22 62 1. 24 
Lockman, N. Y.153 615 85 173 12 72 
Hemus, St. L...120 420 68 118 2 32 
Slaughter, St. L.123 409 48 115 4 64 
Jethroe, Bos....149 572 101 160 18 65 3 
Marshall, Bos. .136 471 65 132 11 63 
Abrams, BER: 67 150 .27 42 3 ;19 
Cox Bklyn . -142 455 62 127 9 51 
Sistl, Bos...... 114 365 47 102 2 38 
either Phila. 84 247 29 69 8 34 
Bell, Pitts... 1! 1149 600 80 167 16 89 
Snider, Bklyn. .150 606 96 168 29 101 1 
Mueller, N: Y..122 469 58 130 16 71- 
Addis, Bos..... 6.199 23:55 1 24 
Litwhiler, ah 12 29 3 8 2 3 
Werle, Pitts. . -§- 11 0 5 
Mays, : 59 127 20 68 
Jackson, ‘Ohta 795216) ar 
Hermanski, Bk- 

OU Sear 105 311 386 85 4 25 
Jeffcoat, Chi.,..111. 278. 43 76 4.27 
Dickson, Pitts.. 46 110 16 30 1 vf 
Hartsfield, Bos..120 449 62122 6 31 


GNwPNReOSINWH CUMOSCNKHE ob 


NOOW BNOOCWRNRORMWOCTDOS 


a oe ut x. h. hr. rbi. sb. 

Pitts........104 283 40 77 12 whe 
Reiser, Pitts.... 72 140 22 38 2 I ye 
Wenmelet Gyn 156 bee 118 186 40 108 9. 

S phila. a a 142 15 73 4 .267 
Jones, Ae ee 80 80°38 44 24aee 
je : 
et wensess~ OO 202: 21 58 710, 14) eee 
estlake, Pitts.- : 

St. L........123 448 64119 22 84 1 1266 
Adams, Cin....125 403 57107 5 23 3 .266 
Willi N.Y. 80 64 17°17 -2 8 - ¥ 266 
Miksis, B 

(eit Renae 121 re 54114 4 35 11% .265 
Thomas, Pitts.. 39 21 39° 2016 — Oaae 
Torgeson, Bos. .155 581 99 153 24 91 20 .263 
ae mis Gtrice 

wees sled 21S: 82 UBB) 1) ae eee 
iusee wake Cin.154 i 77 159-18 77 -&5. 
Sauer, Chi. .... 141 78 138 30:89 2. 
Johnson, St. ilies & 51116 14 64 5. 
Benson, St. L.. 8 12°) ot. et yeaeaee 
Castiglione, Pit.131 62125 7 4% 3 33 
Diering, St. L. 9°22 0 18 3S 
Waitkus, Phila..1 65 157 1 46 O .257 
Burgess, Chi.... 21 56 62°49 1-.256 
Church, Phila S23) 7. ee 256 
er, 60 150 9 72 10 .2 
Pafko, Chi- 2 

BE : 116. 30): 91° °2..255 
Hatton, Cin 41 84 4 38 4 .254 
H. Rice, St. 20 60 4 38 .0 .254 
Bridges, Bklyn.. 63 13. 34-1 1h. G:lzBse 
Mee Chi 8 18°) 2. C8) pies 

D. Rice, St. L 34 94 9 44 O .251 
Howell, Gin. >: 7 22 52. 2 18 9.252 
Stanky, N. ¥...145.515 88 127 14 42 8 1247 
Adcock, Cin....112 389 40 96 10 46 1 .247 
Ramazzotti, Chi. 74 158 13 39 1 15 0 .247 
Merriman, Cin. .114 359 34 87 5 36 8 .242 
Stallcup, Cin...121 428 33 103 8 48 2 .241 
Nicholson, rhila 84 170 23 41 8 31 0 .241, 
ba aeltne ves 7 

Hh 99 32 68 11 43 4 .2397 
aoe Ch 16 48 2 18 4.239 
Walker, Chi 

brag Chedi's ferena 15. 48 . @) 14 (OAs@35 
Ryan, Cin 76 112 16-525) tera 
Edwards, Bklyn.- 

A RS 25 42 4 23 0.236 
Sune g, Cin.- 
bas esa 33 ‘2 16 105.236 
Toner, 
sch Piet econ 87 87.62. 8) 83 2235, 
Young, Phila. 15 68 7 16 O 2 0 .235 
Jorgensen, N.Y. 28 51 5 12 2 8 0.235 
Noble, N. Y.. 55 141 16 33 5 25 0 1234 
Dillinger, Pitts.. 12 -43 3. 10 C8 Qe as 
Pellagrini, Phila. 86 198° 31 46 3 30% “eae 

igney, N. Y.. 44 . 69 9. 16 9 © Q..232 
Smalley, Chi... 79 238 34 55 8 31 0 .23% 
Pramesa, Cin... 72.227 12 52 6 23 © .229 
Phillips, Pitts... 69 157 12 36 0 12 1,229 
Thompson, ne 80 118 25 27 OF 6 \2 .229 
Meeks, Cin.. 28 “Sb. 4 4-218" 802" 2 1 .229 

BITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) ; 

8. ip. h.: Sbb. “eoowee Ee * 

Roe, Bklyn..... 34 258 247 64 112 22 38 880 

Corwan, N. Y.. 15 59 .49° 21 30 5 + 1.833 

Labine, Bklyn.. 14 65 52 20 89 5 L .833 

Maglie, N.Y... 42 298 253 83 145 23 6 .793 

Spencer, N.-Y.. 57 122 127 56.35 10 “4 (7fa 

Newcombe, Bk. 40 272 235 94 161 20 9 .690 

Jansen, N.Y... 39 279 254 56 144 23 11 -676 

King, Bklyn. 48 121 118 50 33 14° 7,.667 

Brecheen, ot. “L. 24 189 134 52 59 8 4 1667 

: 17° 9 1654 

7-4 .636 

7 4 .636 

10 6 .625 

3 22 14°61t 

4 73. 67 19° 13 .594 

Roberts, Phila.. 44 315 284 64 127 21 15 .583 

Nichols, Bos. . 33 158 140 69 70 11 8 .579 

Church, Phila... 38 247 246 90 104 15 il 577 

Erskine, Bklyn. 46 190 205 78 92 16 12 .571 

Werle, Pitts.... 59 152 181.51 57 - 8 ~6 574 

Chipman, Bos.. 33 52 59 18 17 4 $3 {57 

Dickson, Pitts.. 45 288 294 101 112 20 16 .556 

Bickford, pues 25 165 147 76 75 11 9 550 

Lanier, St. a 31 160 149 50 60 11 9 .550 

Brazle, St.-L 56 155 1389 61 67, 6 5 .545 
Chambers, Pitts.- 

=) oe ORE ice 31 189 184 87 63 14 12 .538 
Koslo, Neve 39 150 152 45 54 10 9 .526 
Branca, Bklyn.. 42 2 79. 85 118 13 12 .520 
Blackwell, Cin.. 37 233 205. 97 120 16 15 2516 
Wilson, Bos. 20° 110 134 541. 38 9 97 -500 
Klippstein, Chi. 35 124 125 53° 56° 6° 6 :500- 
Smith. Cin..... 52 76 63 22 33 .5 5 .500 
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1 Events—American fy igo 1951 
Richer League Records in 1951 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 
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46 
154 5283 
ean: 155 5244 

t. Louis..154 5212 


704 1348 
61141288 


* INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 


57 
Pons Bos... .131 
Newhouser, De. Li 
Parnell, Bos... 37 


4, 
Hitchcock, ES. 77 


Avila, Cley.. ./141 
Valo, Phila... .124 
Coan, Wash. ..135 
Stephens, Bos. 109 
Johnson Y..15 
Doby, Peloys. (134 
Dillinger, Chi.. 89 
Jensen, N. Y.. 56 
Goodman, Bos.141 
Groth, Det... 118 


DiMaggio, Bos.146 
.118°3 


Bauer, N--Y.. 
Garver, St. L.. 
Gromek, Cley. 
Vernon, Wash. 
Berra, N. Y.. 
Schallock, 
vs Be Oe) 
Mitchell, pe 
Joost, Phila. 9 
Nixon, Bos.... : 39 


Baynes, on. 
Yost, Wash. 
Busby, Chi,. 
Robinson, Chi. 
Wertz, Det... .138 
Majesict, Chi- 
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hr, rbi. 
2 43 
2 15 
he ek 
6 51 
re ee 
33 129 
58 

oF 103 
13 65 
it Yaad 
24 102 
0. 38 
15 63 
0.2 
5 46 

N.Y 116 12 72 
Tebbetts, Clev. 55 137 8 36 2 17 
Priddy, Det...154 584 73 153 8 53 
sar Se N. YS 

ae UR ser 52 36 66 9 37 
Arft, at Louis.112 345 46 90 7 42 

oung, St. L..147 611 76 159. 1 30 

Philley, Chi- 
PPM Oo as 132 493 71128 7 60 
‘Ginsberg, Det.102 304 44 79 8 37 
Niarhos, Chi.. 66 169 26 44 1 10 
Mize, N. Y.,..113 332° 37° 86.10 50 
Martin, N. Y.. 52 58 -10- 15° 0 2 
Coleman, Phila\28 27-2 7 0 5 
Michaels, 

Wash... 7... i84- 59 125 4 47 
Baker, Chi.... 81132 24 34 0. 14 
Taylor, StL: 88. 93 14 °(24).3 406 
Keller, Det. 54 62 6 I6- 3 21 
Cain, Cee 39 62 10 (16 O78 
Dorish, Chi. 31 2 8> 0-40 
Zarilla, Chi.. "120 383 56 98 10 60 
Vollmer, Bos..115 385 67 98 22 85 
Kolloway, Det. 78 212 28 54 1 18 
Silvera, N. Y.. 18° 51° 5 .13 I 7 

PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 

§. ip. h. bb. so. w. 
Aloma, ret 5 69 52 24 26 6 
Kinder, Bos... oo 128 109 46 84 I1 
Morgan. 27 125 120 32 56 9 
Feller, lev, .. 33 250 239 95 111 22 
Martin, Phila.. 35 140 139 64 35 11 
Lopat, N. Y... 31.235 209 71 90° 21 
Reynclds, N.Y. 40 221 171 98 126 17 
Raschi, N. ¥.. 35 258 230 103 164 21 
Rotblatt, Chi.. 26 4 44 23 19 4 
Shantz, Phila.. 32 205 213 70 77 18 
Gromek, Clev. 26 107 97 29 38 7 
Nixon, Bos.... 33 125 136 55 66 7 
Garver, St. L.. 33 244 237 96 82 20 
Parnell, Bos... 36 221 229 74 75 18 
Trucks, Det... 37 154 151.72 83 13 
Kuzava, Wash.- 

Ae aiees 31°136 134 54 72 It 
Wynn, Clev... 37 274 227 112 127 20 
Garcia, Clev... 47 254 239 83 116 20 
Rogovin, Det.- 

a Ree he 27 217 184 74 80 12 
Ostrowski, 

tess cate 34 97105 19 30 6 
Scarborough, = 

bh gree 7 184 201 64 68 12 
aaah Phila.. 29 7 75 22 23. 4 
Marrero, Wash 25 187 197 71 63 11 
Lemon, Clev.. 42 263 246 124 135 17 
Hooper, Phila. 38 189 193 62 34 12 
Dobson, Chi... 28 147 136 51 64 7 
Porterfield, N. 

-Wash.... 21 136 114 58 56 9 
Gumpert, ont 33 142 156 34 42 9 
Stobbs, Bos. 34 170 180 74 71 10 
Pierce, Chi.... 37 240 237 72 113 15 
Cain, Chi-Det. 39 176 160 95 62 12 
Hutchinson, 

PIC ei! os 2.514 186 204 27 54 10 
Mebermott: 

BOS Pare. 30 34 172 143 90129 8 
Kiely, Bos. 17 113 114 39 47 7 
Wight, Bos.. 34 118 98 63 38 7 
Newhouser, 

Gti. spies 96 98 19 36 6 
Shea, N. Y.... 26 46 12 50 35 5 
Holcombe, Chi. 28 150 42 68 38 11 
Consuegra, 7 

x, Wash....... 40 146 140. 62° 31 7 
Judson, Chi. 27 122 124 55.42 5 
Dorish, Chi. 382 97 101 29 29 5 
Brissie, Phila.- 

Clev 6 123 108 68 54 4 
Kellner, Phila, 33 210 218 86 88 11 


Pov G0. 


= 


Ny 7 


NATIONAL Sees 


1 
is. . 34! 

Brooklyn. -368 

Philadelphi: -368 

Pittsburgh. .362 
Pittsburgh...|  . 

.| Pittsburgh. 373 

St. Louis...,.] .374 

.|Cincinnati...| .342 

St. Loui: 349 


i Saige os 

.|Pittsburgh...| .355 
.|Brooklyn...,.| .343 
.|Boston...., 


Louis.... 357 
Brooklyn...,| .357 
Chicago..... 355 
St. Louis. ...| .365 
Philadelphia..| .363 

. |St. Louis.....| .376 
Brooklyn. ... 342 
.|St. Louis. ... -346 
St. Louis... .355 


The 1951 champions are based on anoficial statistics available at close of season. 


F “B21 Sporting Evenis—Batting, Home Run C umpions; 19 
Champ ion Batters and Their Av« 
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Home Run Leaders, 1927-1951 


Year American League Year National League 

1927 |Ruth New York. 1927 |Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30 
1928 |Ruth, New York 1928 Bottomley St. Louis; Wilson, pate: BL 
1929 |Ruth, New York 1929 |Klein, Philadelphia............0s..+-+ 43 
1930 |Ruth, New York.. , a 1930 |Wilson, Chicago.. . 56 
1931 |Ruth, New York; ‘Gehrig, New York. ..46 1931 |Klein, Philadeip hia .3l 
OBA MIB OXX PDUAdeIDDIA, ... 6000s ceveceaier 58 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia: Ott, N. Y. ..38 
1983 |Foxx, Philadelphia...............0005 48 1933 |Klein; Philadelphia wc. hs 0.0.0 sn +28 
fess, |Gehric, New York... ......cereis way ..49]]. 1934 Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York... 1.135 
19385 |Foxx, Phila.) Greenberg, Det.......... 36 1936 | Borger, BOStOU. .\.... om as eicteids.o aed os ae 
heap) (Gehrig, New York... .svescccessesene 49 1936. |Ott, New Wonk s\7i: opeicsne see betee 

agave jOiMagelo, New York... 5 cccresecdevee 46 1937 |Ott, New York; Moxiwick, St. Louis, 21331 
ops) (Greenberg, Detroit... 2. cesuseccs coves 58 1938-. Ott, IN@W MOV: sins vis wicteistacnte nsreleete 22030 
PORE MAUTOKK, SESOBTON Asis clbie oo oe b/e einieve ve sae 35 1939 Mize, Bt. Wouls;s .'... eee «+ 28 
1940 (Greenberg, Detroit.........,-e5eeee08 41 1940.- |Mize, St: Lowsi-s v..Gon oon 5 oni, arene 43 
RAT VALAIS, BOStOD.. vas cvesrseccncyees 37 1941. |Camillf, Brooklyn. ook 5 eae ++. 34 
1942 | Williams, Bostom.,.........-ssseveses 36 1942 /Ott, New Vork. sun von kde 30 
BAC MINOR, DOCLLOIG. gicigis sitive eGlew ob wa bs Crows 34 1943 Nicholson, Chicago...St, ..s + ws alent ere 29 
aoae bitten, New YOLK... we wscccetaveceves 22 1944 |Nicholson, Chiedgoi.t Soni. <00 so eee 33. 
W045 |Stephens, St. Louis... .......-. cee eee 24 1945 |Holmes, Boston.........sssssesceeees 28 
4946 |Greenberg, Detroit. 2.0.0... 2TI 2220022 1946  |Kiner, Pittsburgh... ....s..cneesseces 
1947 | Williams, Boston...... 1947 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... 51 
1948 |DiMaggio, New York 1948 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New YorE.....40 
1949 |Williams, Boston..., 1949 |Kiner, Pittsburgh...........siusee ss 54. 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland............ 1950. | Kiner; Pittsbhurel. .ceute su. 2 cee 47 
1951 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia 1951 Kiner, PUCBDUPEDG oop vie encase vette 42 


Records Broken in 
(Partial 
Series with one club—Joe DiMaggio, New York 


Most games pleyed (total series)—Joe DiMaggio, 
New York (A), 51. 

Most games red with one club—Joe DiMaggio, 
New York (A), 51. 

Most times at bat (total series)—Joe DiMaggio, 
New York (A), 199. 

Most times on winning club—Joe DiMaggio, New 
York (A), 9. 

Shortstop chances accepted (6-game series)— 
Phil Rizzuto, New York (A), 40 

Most creas at bat, one club (total) —New York 
(A), 3,130 

Runs, total series, one club—New York (A), 435. 

Hits, totals series, one club—New York (A), 790. 
: Home runs, total series, one club—New "York 
A), 75. 


1951 World Series 
listing) 


P haat total series, one club—New York (A), 


erroless games, total series, one club—New 
or 

Fielding rebaee. total series, one club—New 
York (A), .980. 

Most bases on balls both clubs (6-game series) — 
51 (Yankees 26, Giants, 25). 

Club playing most series—New York (A), 18. 
Pe winning most series games—New York (A), 
Club losing most games—New York (N), 41. 
Most series won—New York (A) i 
ter! eae rage prs (N), 

ost players p cipa: ok gam 
series) —New York (N). 24. ne Li Jt fs : 


Largest_receipts pla, er ool (6 “— 
seen cent pts players’ pool: ( Same series) 


ra ; Fee LER ET ee Oe oS 


j Bvewts—Pitehing Champions; Attendance; Longest Throw $25 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages. — 


_ @Based on 15 or more victories) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


__ Pitcher . i Pitcher 


<% 


‘|Dickson.....-.... 
=| SBMBOD swear M 


| Re 
1950.|Maglie.....:...+- 
1951. |Roe 


The 1951 champions are based on unoffi 


Major League Baseball Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
#1951 1950 1949 #1951 1950 1949 

Brooklyn,.:....-- 1,269,363|~1,185,896 1,633,747||New York......-- 1,951,464| 2,081,380 2,283,676 

‘New York......-- 1,068,757) 1,008,878 1,218,446||Cleveland.......- 1,712,337| 1,727,464 2,233,771 

Chicago... -.+..-- 902,052] 1,165,944 1,143,139||Boston......-..-- 1,288,892] 1,344,080 1,596,650 

Pittsburgh: :...-« 983,901} 1,166,267) 1,449,435 Detroit.........5> 1,159,184] 1,951,474 1,821,204 

Boston.......+--- 492,461 944,391] 1,081,795 Philadelphia...... 463,963 309,805] 816,514 

St. Louis. ......-- 1,058,747| 1,093,411 1,430,676 ||Chicago........-- 1,339,980 781,330 937,151 

Philadelphia...... 923,842] 1,217,035 819,698||Washington......- 636,804 699,697 770,745 
Cincinnatl.......- 592'875| 538,794] 707,782 St. Louis. ......-. 299,705| 247,131 270,936 ' 
Total......-.-- 7,292,002| 8,320,616 9,484,718 Total,.....-+.-- 8,852,302] 9,142,361 10,730,647 1 
Previous Years Previous Years g 

1948— 9,770,742 ° -1945— 5,372,464 1948—11, 150,099 1945— 6,002,366 

'4947--10,388,470 -1944— 4,178,744 || 1947— 9,564,543 1944— 4,798,158 

1946— 8,946,283 1943— °3,967,755 |11946— 9,666,421 1943— 3,698,569 


* The 1951 data are based on unofficial figures available at close of regular season. 
d a new all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 q 


Major league baseball establishe 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans j 


at home. 
ablished (Oct. 10, 1948) in the fifth game of 
ipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohio: 


The record paid attendance for a regular season. game was established (June 20, 1948) when 
i ium in Cleveland, Ohio, to view a double header between 
the Cleveland Indians and the Philadelphia Athletics. Including the pass list, 653, the overall attendance 
was 83,434. In New York City (May 30, 1938) 81,841 paid their way into the Yankee Stadium for a game 
between the Boston Red Sox and the New York Yankees. 
! The record attendance for a night -game is 78,382, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland | 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox. ; 
: Record attendance for an exhibition game—T1,289, established in a night game in Yankee Stadium, 
Wew York, June 25, 1951, between the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


) ‘Baseball's Longest Throw 


Sheldon Lejeune, in Cincinnati, O., Oct. 12, eclipsed (1/5.45). Spalding’s The Little Red Book. 
1910, threw a basepall 426 feet 912 inches. Later | 1926, page 121. 
records do not mention that this throw has been 


’ National. .. 


Vander Meer, 


* 
“ieee te 


£ 


Sporting Events—All-Star Games; Home Run Dist aba 
Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1950 


n All-Star game i ed annually by teams composed of players from the American and tions! . 
Pescae selected “Dy 8 a etea wide lof. fans. After deductions 10%, taxes and expenses, a 


receipts normally goes to the Ball 
to the players’ yension fund. 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 


American.,........ 0120010 
Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J. 
Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez; Crowder, Grove and R. 
Ferrell. Winner, Gomez; loser, Hallahan. 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


SECOND GAME—New York City, J 10, 1934 
American. . New oe Typ onto 14.1 
'7103030000—7 8 1 
Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder and Dickey, 


Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. 
Frankhouse and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder; 


» loser, Mu 


ngo. 
Paid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. 


: THIRD GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 

National...........000100000—-1 4 1 

American! +. ........ 21001000x—4 8 O 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J, 


Dean and J. ‘Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez. Harder and 
Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 
FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936, 
American.......... 0000003003 7 1 
National. »......... 02002000x-4 9 O 


FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
National. .......... 000111000—-3 13 O 
American.......- .00231200x—8 Is 2 

Gatteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


J, Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18, 
SIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
American.......-.000000001—1 7. 4 
National. .......... 10010020x—4 8 0 
Batteriles—Gomez, Allen, Grove and_ Dickey; 
W. 2, M. Brown and Lombardi. 
Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gomez. 
* Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 
SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
Wational.......666: 001000000—1 7 1 
Americdn,......... 000210000—3 6 


Ruffing, Bridges, 
Bridges; loser, Lee. 
Paid attendance—62,892; receipts $75,701, _ 


EIGHTH GAME—St. penis, Mo., July 9, 1940 
American 000000000-—0 3 1 
Loy (0) 1) Be 30000001 x-—4 7 


Derringer; loser, Ruffing. % 

Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $36,723.03. 

NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, 1941 
National ......... 0000012205 10 2 
American ........000101014—7 11 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 
Passeau. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 

10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 

Briatatia\e les 300000000—3 q 0 

soe. Jaee 0000000 1 0—1 6 1 


Cooper. : 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 


layers’ Benevolence Fund an 


i 


11th GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1 


; Leonard, New- 
inner, 


loser, M. Cooper. 
Paid attendance—31,938; receipts $65,674: 


12th GAME —PRGrEee: July 11, 1944 


Hughson. 


‘ensberg' loser. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. - 


er; 


The 1945 All-Star game was not played because 
of travel restrictions. The major leagues used the 
three-day. interval for a series of interleague con= 
tests in which $244,778 was raised for the War 
Service Fund. 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 


National <........ 000000000—0 3 0 

American ........ 200130240—12 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 

Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, Kramer, 

Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
asseal 


u. 
Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 


14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
American =<0s< -Geds 0000011002 8 0 
Sees 0001000001 5 1 


Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, S n 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Sain. 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1948 
National. ....... . 20000000 0— 8 0 
2 0113000005 6 O 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, ~ 
Cooper and Masi; Masterson, Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmitz. 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477.07. 


16th GAME—New York City, July 12, 1949 
American, 25 -tinnaes 40020230011 13 1 
National... 530. 212002000—7 12° 5 


17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National .....02000000100001-410 0 
American ....00102000000000—3 8 1 

Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, Feller, and Berra, - 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, Gray. 

Paid attendance—46,127; receipts, $126,179.51. 


18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1951 
National. ..;..3... 10030211 0-8 12 1 
Ameri@an,, .....0.2.0»0 01011000 0—8 10 .2 
Batterles—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, Parnell 
Lemon and Berra. Winner, Maglie; loser, Lopat. 
Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 


. RECAPITULATION w L 
AMOtOAM, o.ts.0 sin a vidteioe Olek 0 tina kta eee 12 6 
National 45) 320 ieiirn Sn ecttinw «ered omens 6 12 

Total. attendance, 733,366; total receipts, $1,- 
336,469.31. 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 


N . to fence 
City ame of par —_—--——__—_——_ 
4 RF | CF | LF 
New York....| Yankee Stadium....| 296) 461| 301 
Boston.......|Fenway Park......- 302) 420) 315 
Cleveland..... Municipal Stadium *|} 321; 410) 321 
Detroit....... Briggs Stadium.. ..| 325] 440] 340 
Chicago....... Comiskey Park..... 352) 415) 352 
Washington....|Grifiith Stadium:,, .}.328) 408) 385 
it, Louis. ..... Sportman’s Park....| 310] 422) 351 
Philadelphia. -.|Shibe Park... ......| 331)) 468! 334 


*Fence arches sharply outward beyond foul lines. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Feet from plate 
to fence 
City Name of park | —————-—_— 
RF | CF | LF 
New York....|Polo Grounds,.....| 257] 484] 279 
Brooklyn,....|Ebbets Field.......] 297] 405) 343 
Chicago. ......| Wrigley Field......| 353) 400} 355 
Pittsburgh ....]Forbes Field.......| 300] 457 5 
Cincinnati....|Crosley Field....... 366) 387 8 
St. Louis, ......|Sportsman’s Park..,| 310) 422) 351 
Boston... .... Braves. Field....... 19] 390] 337 
Philadelphia. ..|Shibe Park .,...... 3311 468 


eee ee a 


; 4 is—1951 All-Star Game; Most Valuable Player; Government 827 
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Kiner, If... 
Wyrostek, rf 
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aFlied out for Roberts in third. 
- bPopped out for Lopat in fourth. 


_ 
Nv 
N 
“I 


Bases on balls—Off Garver 1 (Musial), 
(Jones), Lemon 1 (Hodges), Roberts 1 (Garver), 
3 in 1, Maglie 3 in 3. Hutchinson 3 in 3, 


nates—Jim Honochick (A. L.) 
Receipts—$124,294.07. 


Awards listed below were made b, the Leagues, 


since 1931. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Year Player Club 
41924—Dazzy Vanice ... ...--ecenereereeeees Brooklyn 
1925—Roger's HOIMSby ...--.-e sever eeee eee ‘St. Louis 
1926—Bob O'Farrell ......66-s.s+ server e es St. Louis 
1927—-Paul* Waner. .....6e eee eee eee ; Pittsburgh 
1928—Jim Bottomley .......- Mavis sex soles St. Louis 
1{929—Rogers Hornsby ......--seersrreseees Chicago 
1930—No award. 
4931—Frankie Frisch........- Sag. St. Louis 
1932—Chuck Klein.........---.s-0+:- Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell..........+-seceeeess New York 
1934——Dizzy Dean... ..s.seereceeeeererres St. Louis 
1935—-Gabby Hartnett...........-eeeee ee Chicago 
1936—Carl Hubbell...........- eera'y bance New York 
1937—Joe Medwick..........++++ . St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi..... .Cincinnati 
1939—Bucky Walters...< .Cincinnati 
1940—Fra McCormick .Cincinnati 
1941—Dolph-Camilli . .. Brooklyn 
1942—Mort Cooper.. ..St. Louis 
1943—Stan Musial. . St. Louis 
1944—Martin Marion......--+-++++++-+-> St. Louis 
1945—Phil Cavarretta......-+-- seer Chicago 
4946—Stan Musial........-.++- sees eres St. Louis 
1947—Bob Hlliott........---s-e0e sere r rege Boston 
1946—Stan Musgial........- He Pai ero: St. Louis 
1949—-Jackie Robinson.....-..-.+-++s+55: Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konovinty.i--.... see eet ee Philadelphia 

hae saa = ae *......, Brooklyn 


Runs batted in—Fain, Musial, Elliott 2, Wertz, Kell, Hodges 2, Robinson, 
Two-base hits—Ashburn, Hegan. Three-base hits—Fain, Williams. Home runs—Musial, Elliott, Wertz, 
Kell, Hodges, Kiner. Sacrifice—Kell. Double play+Berra and Kell. Left on bases—National 8, American 9, 
; 5 Hutchinson 2 (Robinson, Ashburn), Parnell 1 (Jones) 
1 (Kell), Maglie 1 (Williams), Blackwell 1 (Doerr). 
: : Maglie 1 (Williams), 
D. DiMaggio), Blackwell 2 (D. DiMaggio, Kell). Hits—Off Ro! 
Parnell 3 in 1, Newcombe 2 in 3, Lemon 2 in 1, Blackwell 
1 in 1. Passed ball—Campanella. Winning pitcher—Mazglie. Losing pitcher—Lopat. 
Umpires—aArt Passarella (A. L.), Scotty Robb (N. L.), Ed Hurley (A. L.), Lou Jorda (N. L.). Alter- 
and Frank Dascoli (N. L.). Time of 


18th Annual All-Star Baseball Game 


The 18th annual All-Star game between the American and National Lea w 
Stadium, Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1951. National League won, 8-3, their seth were oar a tenes 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ab. r. h. 


8 


Min 
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eStruck out for Hutchinson in seventh. 
dDoubled for Lemon in ninth. 


1 050.08 80 (2 ene 
Oo 1 DO ALM a AS One 


Kiner, 


0—8 
o—3 


Roberts, 
Struck-out—By Garver 1 (Ennis), Parnell 1 

Newcombe 3 (Fain, Stephens 
perts 4 in’2 innings, Garver 1 in 3, Lopat 


game—2:41. Attendance—52,075. 


Most Valuable Player Awards 


1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player ub 
1924—Walter JONNSON.....5..cee eevee Washington 
1925—Roger Peckinpaugh..........+++ Washington 
1926—George Burns....... .. Cleveland 
1927—Lou Gehrig:...+.,... 


....New York 
1928—Mickey Cochrane.........-.+...-Philadelphia 
1929—No award 


1930—No award 


1931—Lefty GYOVE....ssereveeesers .--Philadelphia 
1932—Jimmy Foxx.. . Philadelphia 
1933—Jimmy Foxx.. . Philadelphia 
1934—Mickey Cochrane....++-.-.++++e+seeere: Detroit 
1935—Hank Greenberg... seersereveretrnns Detroit 
1936—Lou Gehrig........sseseeeesseeens New York 
1937—Charley Gehringer......-++++-+++++5> Detroit 
1938—Jimmy FOXK....seeeseeeeesereeeernns Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio...........++++++.+. New York 
1940—Hank Greenberg. .....--+++seee+2e-0: Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio. ......+--seseereress New York 
1942—Joe GOrdon...-.-..sesenerererces> New York 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler.......+++++++- New York 
1944—Hal Newhouser ..--seseeereeresee Detroit 
1945—Hal Newhouser......esseesereerceee Detroit 
1946—Ted Williams. .....+.eeesse+reeeennes Boston 


1947—Joe DiMaggio........+-- ay 
1948—Lou Boudreau.......-.. 


41949—Ted Williams....... . Boston 
1950—Phil Rizzuto.,....... .New York 
1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra...........--- New York 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 
Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. 


Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Reds, was named National League president. 
iormer Commissioner Albert 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the National League, C 
seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000. Warren C. Giles, general manager of the Cincinnati 


Professional Baseball Government 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
. peice secretary, treasurer—William MHar- 
ridge. 
Manager Service Bureau—Earl J. Hilligan. 
Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4 


: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President-treasurer—George M, Trautman. 
Vice Fresident—Herman D. White. 

Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for @ 


B. Chandler whose contract was originally scheduled to expire April 


March 12, 1951 


Gus ‘Zernial, left fielder for the Philadelphia 
Athletics (AL), tied the American League record 
of séven home runs in four games May 14-17, 1951. 
He tied the record set by Tony Lazzeri of the 


ay 
30, 1952, failed to obtain reelection in meetings of the 16 major league club owners Dec. 12, 1950 and 


Zernial Ties A. L. 4-Game Homer Mark 


New York Yankees in 1936, and was one short of 
the major league mark of eight in four established 
by Ralph Kiner of the Pittsb:reh Pirates in 1947. 


Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


George Herman (Babe) Ruth, one of baseball’s greatest players, died in New 
City (Aug. 16, 1948), of cancer after two years’ fitness. He was 53.7 Born in 6 > 
Babe Ruth + most of his youth in St. Mary’s Industrial School in that A 4 left the 
school in 1914, he joined the Baltimore Orioles as a pitcher and outfielder, and later in the same 
er a te eu comune’ aif ikty’ ant dure where eablea any 

n career W. continu \s 
evan his with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new record 


of 60 home runs in one season. His last 


ublic appearance was at the premiere of the motion picture 
“The Babe Ruth Story’ in New York , 


ty (July 26. 1948). 


: oa League GAB R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
[more- . ; ' 

" Providence, ..Inter...... 46 12% 22 28 1 4 231 20 87 4 .964 
1914 Boston...... :. American. .P 5 10 1 Zim 0 et Qo “8 9 1,000 
1915 Boston...... . American. . 4z 92 -16 9 4 0315. 17 63 -976 
1916 Boston. . American. . 67 136 18 *§ 3 Q 272 24 83 3 973 
1917 Boston. . American. . 62 123 14 40 2 0 .325 19 101 .984 
1918 Boston American. . 95 S17 ~ 60° 95-41 6 .300 270 72 18 .950 
1919 Boston* American. . 130 432 103 139. 29 7 822 239 49 3 .990 
1920 New York .- American. . 342 458 158 172 ~5414 376 259 21. 19 Bo 

152 540 177 204 59 I7 .378 348 16 13. 

110 403 94 128 35 2 316 -226 14 9 .964 
152 522 151 205 41 17 .393 378 20 31 .97 
158 529 143 200 46 9 378 340 18 4 3 

98 359 61 104 25 2 90 207 15 6 .974 
152 495 139 184 47 31. 372’ 308: 48 .979 
151 540 158 192 60 7 366 328° 14 Ag 3 

154 536 163 173 54 4.323 304 975 
135 499 121 172 46 5 .345 240 4 984 
145 518 150 186 49 10 .359 266 10 10 .965 
145 4 149 199 46 5 3873 237 5 7 972 
133 120 156 41 2 341 212 10 9 .961 
137 459 97 #138 34 4 301 215 9 7 .970 
125 5s: 7B JOR 22 1 .288 197 3 8 .962 
28 72-13 13 6 GAIL. 39-4 2 952 


ae ee ee ee ae 
Major league totals. ..........-.+++++ 2;503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 
Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 Sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. 


The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth ya in a game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The ball travelled 587 feet. 
_ *Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD'S SERIES RECORD - 


Year Club League 


Q 
> 
o 


Pos. R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
1915 Boston........ American...Ph...... 1 i 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .G00 
1916 Boston.........American, .P 1 5 0 ct) 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
1918 Boston........ American. . 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 The 0 1.000 
1921 New York..... American. , 0 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1,000 
1922 New York..... American. .O gear dl 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 0 1.000 
1923 New York..... American. . 6 19 8 ar 3 O .368 17 0 1 944 
1926 New York. -American.. Of Zi 2Q 6 6. 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York. . American. . 4 15 4 6 2 1 .400 10 0 0 1,000 
1928 New York. . American... 4 16 9. 10 3 0 .625 9 1. 01.000 
1932 New York..... American. . 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 
World series totals........eceeeee05 > 42 129 37 42 «15 4 .325 73. 12 2 .977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA 
MO BSVAMIONICAM 000 ccc cere tv cOlarye 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 .500 EN: é 01.000 
1934 American........ Asaceins Oe ne 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0 .000 
All-star game totals..........+= 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 333 1 0 0 1.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP W Lie 
1914 Baltimore-Providence... International. . 35. 245 22 9 709 210 8 i> Tot £30 ne 
1914 Boston............... American...... 4 22 2 oo T2667 nol, 19.7 10 neg) aaa on 
MOPS BORON... cose essen American..... 39 218 18 6 .750 166 80 659 .85 112 2.44 
BOLE BOSON. cots sec ew sees American..... 44 324 23 12 1657 230° 83 63 118 170 1.75 
POPTUB OBLON 16 cic weisccccns American..... 41 3826 28 13 639 244 93 78 108 128 2.02 
OMRFIONLOD . 5 oe ec etieweee es American 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 -49 40 2.92 
1919 Boston. ....:. ..American..... 17 133 :8 © 5 615 148 59 44 58 30 2,97 
1920 New York. . American tO 4. es 0.1000. 5) 28) 4) Se eee eens 
1921 New York. American 2 8-2. 701.000" 34)" 30) M4 oe enn 
1980 New York. . American 1 9 1 01.000 11 3 3 2 3.00 
1933 New York. . American i. 9 (8. 203,000 48" 5” ows teen 
Major league totale,..,.....++.++0+2+ 1631,220 92 4 


44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2,24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 


Year Club League G IP W L P 
1916 Boston.......... oes be PRIDCTICAN, 550.0 1-14 1 0 1.000 = i BR. x ao wees 
1918 Boston , American..... 20 17 5002 01,000) 13 Ao So Shas co amecaaeairan 
World’s series totals. .....,..+-005 wee 3: 31 3 01.000 19 3 3 10 8 0.87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS ree years leading league in runs—8, 
Beers Fase. Utetime—714. ost runs batted in, lifetime—2.209. 


Most years league leader in runs batted in—6 
Most years 100 or more runs batt; — é 
Most long hits, lifetime 1 366" spain 


Most home runs, American League—708. 
Most home runs, World Series—15, 


Most home runs, season—60. 

Most years leading in home runs—12. 

Most years 50 or more home runs—4. 

Most years 40 or more home runs—i1. 

Most times two or more homers in game—72. 


Most home runs with bases full, season—4 (tied). 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tied). 


Most runs in league, season—177. 


Most years league leader in long hits—7. 

Most long hits, season—119. S ‘ 

Most extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 
ee years league leader in extra bases on long 

Most extra basés. on long hits, season—253. 


Most years 100 or mor x! 
hits—14 (tied). } seo gto 


shot 


ane tose ties Ruth's Records; Hall of Fame; Non-Pro Champions 329 
See ea ae ae ae ve an al re i alla ta ea a 


pintost years 200 or more extra bases on long 


Most total bases, seaso! 


n—457. 
2 years league lender in cote) bases’-é ( tied). 
hest slugging percentage, lifetime—. G00. 
Most years league leader in in slugging percentage 


“aighest slugging centage, season—,847. 
Most bases on is, lifetime—2,056. 
* ee ewe league leader, bases on» balls, life- 


Sa consecutive years league leader, bases on 


Most years’ 100 08 oe pagés on balls—13. 
Most bases on balls, season—170. 
Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 


RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 


Most series played—10 (tied). 
Most si es hitting .300 or better—6. 
Labbe, average—series—.625. 
Most pe total series—37. ‘ 
Most runs, game—4 (tied). 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—3, 
Most base hits—four game series—10 
Most two-base hits, four game arenes (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 
Most home runs, six-game series—3. 
Most home runs, seven game series— 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 
Most total bases, total series—96 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 
Most total bases, game—12. 
Most long hits in four game series—6. 
Most long hits in six yp pee series—5. 
Most long hits, total seri 
Most extra base Gte= total series—54. 
Most extra bases, game—9. 
Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 
Most bases on balls, six-game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven-game series—11. 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 
Most strikeouts, total series—30. 


PITCHING RECORD 


Most consecutive innings pitched, no runs (total 
series)—2924. 
Pitcher winning slongest game—14 innings, 


RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 


Year ) Team Salary ). = 
1914 Baltimore (Int.)....0.s.ceseseceens $600 
*1914 Boston ee Reece AB ve i 

1915 Boston (Amer.).......... wore 

1916 Boston (Amer.)....ceee snes cies shee ei syOUr 
1917 Boston (Amer.)............5 sohiat see 
1918 Boston: (Ame?.) i... csap ie neenene fet 1000, 
1919: \ Boston “CAmer.):.2\de.sgseeeee ot Pea 
1920. New York (Amer.).............-08 7 2Gy 

1921 New. York (Amer.)... erst" 


1932 New York (Amer. 
1933 New York é 


1935 » Boston: (Nab) Oli. i sds eae 40, 
1938 Brooklyn *(Nat.)ik ¢-Pccsie ccm anon 15,000 
MOURN is. 3:a raly ors'elsvrs ire ae Sint div he gales oa. $925,900 


*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I, L. 
It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from World 


Series vata and other sources, bringing his total’ 


to $1, 
Rutiee’ 3 ’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 


Cooperstown, Ne ® 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
IMMORTALS 


Alexander, been Cc. 

Anson (Cap), Adrian C. 
Bresnahan, Roger 

Brouthers, Dan 

Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. 

Burkett, Jesse C. 

Cartwright, Alexander J., Jr. 
Chadwick, Henry 


Evers, John J 
Foxx, James 


Hornsby, R 


Cochrane (Mickey). Gordon 8S, Keeler, William 
Collins, Edward Kelly (King), Mike 
Collins, James Lajoie. Napoleon 
Comiskey, Charles A Landis, Kenesaw M. 


Cummings (Candy), W. A. 
Delahanty. Ed 


Ewing (Buck), William B. 


Frisch, Frank~ 
Gehrig (Lou), 
Gehringer, Charles 
Griffith, Clark C 
Grove (Letty), 


Hubbell, Carl 
Jennings, Hugh 
Johnson,. Byron B 
Johnson, Walter P. 


Mack, Connie 
Mathewson, Christy 


McGinnity, Joseph J. 

McGraw, John J. 

Nichols (Kid), Charles A. 
O'Rourke, James 

Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 

Pennock, Herbert J. 

Plank, Edward 

Radbourne (Old Hoss), Charlis 
Robinson, Wilbert 

Ruth (Babe), George H. 

Sisler, George H. 

Spalding, Albert G 

Speaker (Tris), Tristram E, 
Tinker, Joseph B. 

Traynor (Pie), Harold J 
Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Wagner, Honus 

Walsh, Edward A. 

Wright, George 


Henry Louis 


Robert M. 


Duffy, Hugh McCarthy, Thomas F, | Young (Cy), Denton T. 
HONOR MEN 
Managers Gaffney, John Hanna, William Hsenuiives 
eeaeeee.” Ye uliam Hurst, Timothy Houeh, Frank eee Ba. ee 
Hanlon, ward Klem, William Mercer.. Sid Boe Jonu a 


Kelly, Honest John 
Lynch, Thomas 
O’Loughlin, Silk 
Sheridan, Jack 


Writers 


Barnes, Walter 
Cross, Harry E. 


Huggins, Miller J. 
Selee, Frank 
Ward, John M. 


Umpires 2 

Connolly, Thomas 

inneen, William 
Emslie, Robert - 
Eyans, William 


Brush, John * 
Dréyfuss, Barney 
Ebbets, Charles 
Herrmann, August 
Heydler, John A, 
gue (Bob), J. A. 
Soden, Arthur 
Young, Nicholas 


Murnane, Tim 
Richter, Francis C. 
Sanborn, Irving EK. 
Sheridan, John B 
Slocum, William 
Tidden, George 
Vila, Joe 


Minor Leagues—William G. Bramham 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


Forty-eight State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tournament in 
Wichita, Kans., in mid-August. To the United States champions there is awarded a $10,000 cash purse 
The National Baseball Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments. 


Champion 

1939. Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 
1940 Enid (Okla.) Ghetplin Refiners 

1941 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners 
1942 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
1943 Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 

1944 Sherman Field (Kans.) Fliers 

1945 Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 

1946 St. Joseph (Mich.} Autos 

1947 Et. Wayne (Ind.) General Electric 
4948 Fort Wayne (Ind.) General. Electric - 
1949 “Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric 
1960° Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts 

1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas 


Runner-up 
Mt. Pleasant ee Cubs 
Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs 
Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Waco (Tex.) Dons 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
Carmichael (Calif.) Firemen 
Golden (Colo.) Coors Brewers. 
Elkin (N. C.) Chatham. Mfg. Co. 
Golden (Colo.) Ogata 
Elk City (Okla.) EB. 
Atwater (Calif.) Paekers 


Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


oe Nine-inning games) = fetes 


19! ARLY clas aisig ie ovale ess e'8 erate Washington-B: Pisce voainin a! oie aie aie 4) 
2—April 30. ...sceeeeees * BSS See aie ew aes ene ‘ 1 
2— caitel DT acct ons ic eax i 

amma ek a 

i Wn) ae 

STEMODS pss seeds acco & 6-0 . : 
| ELD DALES s saietes cieiesisce 5 11-0. 

a fwerell wen oooders ae a % 

ree a ee ae oe 

4 


ea caterers 


seen eee enee 


Ll 


LUeeeseeLeteeeseceL eee 


eee eeeene cee 
A, cco ceecvcesece 


tener ene eenee ~ 


uti 
uis-Cincinnati N.......ceeeee 


.|Brooklyn-Boston N 
Cleveland-New York A.. 
Cincinnati-Boston N..... <2 Eos 
A Clesclee Spee ate 6. tee 


ext 


Seabees pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 
nings ahd allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 R 


HE 
Pale Wiener es cme tes oo001000HV0DHDHOHOD0DHOKCV0OO00NG 1 9 2 
00 15 2 


Brooklyn . 0 
00-0. 90-1500 COE ee eee 


MVEREIONIG, Heiss. in sce hea mesa eee es 10000000000090000000003-4 10 2 
Ppa oes be. ee emo na 000001000000000000000000-1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 
BADER: leith 6 ye. nisinieis emia tap Seinrece pains viene OODDDOL1O00CDO000000000000-1 li 3 
VIIAGEIDNIA «0. cece ced etaey cence geneule gs COODLKGCXDDDDDX0D0D00D00D0G000000—-1 16 1 
Time ve game, 4 hours 48 minutes; ORE on account of Ser etiene: Batteries—Mueller (1938. innings). 


SUNGEST EXTRA-INNING gam, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—I9 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 


MTEC FS A co vivid © os Slat eae VEAL weld Rew en Teleaie. wy 0000000000000000000—0 10 2 
TD a Gn, Sel cincd im einitic cae ain letiney use eS COKOKFTX000000X0O000000000 8 1 
Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 


Batteries—Vander Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gre 10 Soee 5 
iy ona sawords gg (10), y (5), Herring (3), Behrman 


The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston. Braves SNanicpas League 1a 
Aug. 1, 1918, but Boston won in the 2ist inning 2 to 0 gue) played 20 scoreless innings, 


Stolen Base Records 


SEASON William R. Hamilton, 
one Stovey, Philadelphia A. A., 1888—156 in | 1895, Boston N, ca 01896" Ppiiadetpnta, Make Ae 
games. 


eae, Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L. 1891— MOST IN ONE GAME 
n games. 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit A. L,, 1915—96 in 156 | ,, William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L,, Aug. 
games, Ly 

Robert H. Bescher, Cincinnati N. L., 1911—80| , =dward T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11, 
in 153 games. 1912—6. 


LEAGUE MOST IN ONE INNING 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila- | Josh Devore, New York, N. L., 


deighie’ Ao ign) i928"— 82, June 20, 1912—4 oh ae 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 1938—San -Diego, Calif. | 1943—Minneapolis ,Minn. 4. 

1934—Cumberland, Md. | 1939—Omaha, Nebr. 1944—Cincinnati, Ohio isa Onur Oui” 
1935—Gastonia, N.C, 1940—Albemarle, N. C. 1945—Shelby, N. C. 1950—Oakland, Calif. 
1936—Spartanburg, S. C.| 1941—San Diego, Calif. || 1946—New Orleans, La, | 1951—Los. Angeles, Calif 


1937—Lynn, Mass. 1942—Los Angeies, Calif. | 1947—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In 1951 the Crenshaw Post, Los Angeles, Calif. won the title by 


in the finals, Sept. 8, in Detroit, Mich. defeating White Plains, N. ¥.. 11-7, 


fie 


pre a ; % 


Pate : 


Name and tion Ca 


COLLEGE STADIUMS 
(With Pe of over 20,000) 


\ y, Ala 

iG Allentows B (Pe) ibe School.:....... 

on, Univ..of eee oni) Ohio... 
Univ. of (War Memorial) 


Calif., Un. of, 
oe ey, CANN GS LNG, nhac 


Boulder. 
Columbia tate 


Univ., Durham INV ORS sis 
E. Los Angéles Jr. Coll., iCalit sack ss 
Florida, U ne hia’ of, (Florida, Field) 
Georgia Inst. of Tech., 
SBP ATR DSR A), 6m aici dsa.s = wloiets se 9) 9,9 
Un. sO ephig ences 
Harv. 


Uniy., Bost Mass 
Holy Cross Col. ._(iltton Field)» 
Worcester; Mass.....-.--.++e++80+ 
Mlinois, ae ae (Menioriai) 
GAmMpAlgh =. iiss lad wine sore 
eae | Univ, (Memorial) Bioom- 


Science pees Field), 
Kansas, Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence.. 
seiaaipgon Un. of, (McLean), 


E. Lansing 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor......- 
Minnesota, ire of, (Memorial) 
Minnéa) call Pes Mitarns Saat cmos 
‘oll. (Scott Field) State 
Coll PROP: cite «es ae ais Fipd8 
Oxford. 


Miss., ‘un of (Hemingway) 
(Memorial) 


Misscurt, trie a 


Evanston, Dl. ...... 5... ee se eee 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind. 
Odessa Coil. (Broncho), PROX. etera wie oft 
Ohio State ees Commbus, Ohio. 


on -& M. , (Lewis Field) 
Oxla., Un. ot, ‘rea dieia) Norman... is 


Purdue Un. 
Rice Inst., SVORAS os ais sie vic: 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
“Saker ial Jr. (Hughes Memorial), 
8 RR Ae ee IOS ee ea 
San Francisco, Univ. of (Kezar), San 
Francisco, Calif..........-+..---+ 
San Jose (Calit.) St. Coll., (Spartan).. 
So. Car., Un. of (Carolina), Columbia 


ty) 


Name and location 


: College Stadiums (Cont.) 
passes pes hes (Ownby) 


allas, Texas..7 0). ion seme ee 23,000 

22,500||Stanford’ Galv, Stanford a a free 40,000 

yracuse iv. (Archbo! Be i 

30.008 ‘Temple Un., Priladelphs hia, “Pat. Coes 85, 

22,876||Tenn., sa of, ( (Shields-W atkins) 

38,000|}__ Knoxvil. “oes SR LE sf 52,000 

~ Goll., (Kyle Field 

40,000}|- Coll bees a aap ona en B ey ,000 

40,800]|Texas ian Un., Fort Worth, Texas 34/000 

Texas ‘Tech, ‘oll (Clifford B. & 
26,800||_ Audrey Jones) Lubbock, Texas... .. 23,000 
Texas, Un. of, (Memorial) Austin, Texas 65,498 
34,006 ty Un., (Alamo) San Antonio, Texas 5,000 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. ( 80,000 
80,816]|Tulsa, Unty. of, (Skelly) Tulsa, Okla. 21,350 
U. 8. Military Academy, (Michie) : r 
22,000 Weat. Poitit, NS Yi 2.6. tcc ais aie 25,951 
U. S. Naval Academy, (Thompson) 
26,000 van te SOLIS; NECA ok a. deea at ersten aires 22,000 
n. of, (rte). Salt Lake City. 30,000 

20,654 Vanderbi € Univ., (Dudley Field) 27,500 

25,500 ad ge Un. of, (Scott) Charlottes- 26.000 

32,000 wake Forest Goll., (Groves), N.C. 25,000 

Wash., RES Coll. of Rogers Field), 

32,100 gS TT cats: a GO RR REE ota 22,000 
,000 Washington: Un. of, Seattle.........: 55,000 
,000)|W. Va. Un. ‘(Mountaineer Field) 

35,000 Morgantown, W. Va...... 32,088 
,000||Wiley Coll, Marshall Texas. 37/000 } 

Wisconsin, ‘Univ. of, (Camp Ran¢ 

39,526 M yh ee sr De ha a 60,000 

poe Yale (Univ. Bowl, New Haven, Conn. 70,896 

50,000 BASEBALL PARKS and 

57, 166 MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 

pen org Legion Memorial, Char- 

25,000||__ lotte, N.C... ee eee nee 20,500 
; Babe Huth, Baltimore, aie DW stele cee ,000 

71,119||Balboa, San Diego, Calif............- 23,300 

Braves Field, Been: MasS. 05.0202 37,100 

34,000] | Briggs, Detroit, Mich........-+--+- 8,000 

45,154||Buffalo (N. ¥.) Civie Wey Tue e ec: 37,000 

Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Tl... ..... 20,000 

20,000} |Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio. 77,700 
38,000||Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill........- 50,000 
-||Gotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas....-....- 75,440 

34,914||Crosley Field, Cincinnati Ohio. «..... 29,980 

20,000] |Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N.Y. a 34,860 

46 ,000| | Fenway. Park, Boston, Mince 35,200 

25,500) |Horbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 33,730 

35,000||Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis 25/000 

60,000||Grifith Park, Washington Cc 35,000- 

Hollywood Legion, Hollywood, Cat 5,950 
50,089||Kezar, San Francisco, Calif...... ,000 
97,239 Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala 44,200 

Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial 17,500 
62,434) |Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coiliseum 105,000 

Multnomah, Forsiana, Ores! coaster 30,100 
35,000) |Orange Bowl, Miami, S818. oo). ase = <iis pce 59,970 
30,000 | |Philadelphia (Pa) Mitietaipat fh eee 98,990 

Polo Grounds, New York, N..Y......- 4,500 
37,000||Roanoke (Va.) Vietory...........--- 30,000 

Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. J......... 24,330 
30,000||Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif... ........ 89,090 

Rubber Bowl, Akron, Ohlo,.........- 36,000 
20,500||Seals, San Francisco, Calif... 1.1.1... 22,500 

Shibe Park, Philadelphia, Pa......... 33,300 
43,000] |Soldier Field, Chicago, Ill..........-- 101,180 

Sportsman’s ‘Park, St. Louis, Mo...... 4,450 

55,000] |Sugar Bowl Game. (C) esc imnrem (ron) ce 

6,000) |Triborough, New York, N. Y........- 20,690 

20,000]| Wrigley Field, Chicato, DM. .u6. . 48 ee 38,690 

78,847|| Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y. 67,000 

30.699 SPORTS ARENAS | 

5000 Boston (Mass.) Gardens............- 13,909 

31'400| |Chicago (lL) Sports Arena. .......-- 5,500 

22'000 Cincinnati (Ohio) Gardens..........- 11,000 
00 Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena....... 10,000 
, Forum, Montreal, Canada........4.. 9,568 

30,000 Madison Square Garden, N. ¥. City.. 14,200 

78"230 Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada. 12,586 

64/00 Minneapolis (Minp,) Sports Arena. 5,500 

50,000 New Haven (Conn.) Sports Arepa.. 4,000 

52'000 Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Callif.. 6,5C0 

70'000 Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena...... 5,786 

53'900| |Portiand (Ore.) TcevATenA eer os.5s. 4,000 
, St. Louls (Mo.) Arena. ....2....---+: 13,000 

22. 500| (S22 Francisco (Calif.) Cow Palace. 10,879 
i Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena. 5,600 

60,000 Winterland Arena, San Francisco, Calif. 3,000 

16,800 SPEEDWAYS 

23,000 82,000 


os , al Ban = 


_Sporng vends—Capacities of Shaludis, Baseball Parke ea Arenas 831 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Avoids 


\gspackty 1 
diese a 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Motor Speedway. .| 


iPermanent seating capacity, including bleacher seats. 
is the home of the annual Sugar Bowl Game. 


’Tulane Stadium, New Orleans, Ld., 


* 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Winor'l cugue Pennant Wikuiea ti 193s 


_ ibe AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Richter, Louisville 
Mavis, Toledo.. 


Reed, ‘Milwaukee. 
Whitman, St. Paul 
Katt, M Columbus. . S, 

at’ neapo! 

‘dan, Minneapolis. . 75 304 93 

Peat ‘ Pauls... 131 463 141 
Bollweg, Kansas City. 122 426 129 
Th IVETE IQUE OS ata 39. 578 174 
Pendleton, St. Paul. 143 564 170. 

Mile, Minneapolis. . 131 463 139 


9 68: 
PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Aj ie a C) 
ie = e ob 
518] $]8)./818) | | 21 oe 
Club a/a|8| 5/2\3\8| 8]. oe 
E\e| el 2) eS ig izie) ¢| | 8 
=|": & 5 
5\8|8| SiS |S \2lS\e|8| & [oa 
ukee.|. ./11/10\15|14/15|14|15|94| 57|.623].. 
Milwonunee-|- gl {14]16|13]_8/11|15|85] 66|.563| 9 
Fans, City.|12| 8). .| 9|10/16|12|14/81| 70|.536|13 
sel | ahal RSS BLS 
is) 8| 9 s ‘ 
Mipneapolls| 3) 1 4| 6| 7\i2\. .{10|14/70| 82|\461|24 
anapoiis| 8/11/10| 9| 9/0). .|11/68| 84|.447 
“Columbus. | 7| 71-81 51 7| Siiil. .153/1011.34414234 


East Wins Negro All-Star Game 


Pitcher—Team . ip. so. Ww. 1. pet. 
Johnson, Milwaukee. . . 196 133 15 4 .789 
Epperly, StL AML. ws: 4 71 33 13 - 4 .765 

all, Milwaukee....... 2 203 107 15 5 .750 

Oser, Minneapolis...... 24 92 7 3 .700 
Jester, Milwaukee...... 27115 49 13 6 .684 
McGlothin, St. Paul.. 30 195 91 15 7 .682 
Atkins, Louvisville...... 31 210 90 18 9 ,667 
vans, Louisville....... 15 103 57 8 4 ,66 
Rutherford, St. Paul. .26 180 72 15 8 .652 
Poole, Mioleda..::.. +. 63 114 42 13 7 .650 
Thiel, Milwaukee...... 36 153 62 14 9 .609 
Donovan, Milwaukee... 21 129 88 7 5 .583 
Muir, Indianapolis..... 23113 50 7 5 .583 
Gorin, Milwaukee. . 32 152 93 12 9 .571 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
8 
Q ole 
ein 
3 3 vig & 8 rs @ 
ic) 

Gimp jalelelaisia|aié e|3y 
PlelisjslAl Sim « 8 | Es 
alsieiSle(gieisicls| Slee 
SIS OGG IAIEIS| a | om 

Seattle. ....}.. 13}15|14/16)13}13)15|99168].593).. 
Hollywood, . }10}. .)14)16)11)12)15)15|93)74|.557) 6 
‘Los Angeles.}| 8/12]... |16/12/11)12)15|86/81|.515/13 
Portland....|10} 8] 9]. . |22/13)19)12)85|85).494/16 14 
Oakland....| 9/11)12)11). .)13}13)11/80/88)|.476|1934 
San Diego. .}12)12}12|10]11). . |11)11}79/88).473|20 
Sacramento. |10| 9/12) 6)11/13). .|14/75/92).449/24 
San Fran... 9] 7|121151131 91. .|741931.443125 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Player—Team ae ab. h. hr, rbi. pct. 
Fondy, Los re ence 0 274 103 12 46 .376 
Rivera, Seattle. --- 166 657 231 20 111 .352 
Boyd, Sacramento... .. 145 555 190 5° 64 .342 
Weatherly, Oakland.... ee 230 78 8 57 .339 
Judnich, Seattle....... 7517 170 21 101 .329 
Schmees, Hollywood... . 135 485 159 26 102 .328 


The 19th annual East-West game of the Ameri- 
can Negro League was won by the East, 3 to 1, 
before 21,312, Aug. 12, 1951, in Comiskey Park, 
Chicago, Tl.’ The victory was the East’s eighth 


of .the series. 


The Hast scored two runs in the sixth, added 
another in the-ninth. The West, after being-held 
to three hits in the first five innings by Leander 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


Toronto 
Baltimore | 


Ottawa 


13)13|16)10 
1iji 14) 
12/1 12 
ark | 
il}. 
91 


3) 1 
O}1 
41 
Ale 
Tie 
a. 3 
8 
9 


oo 


Pi r—Team ; ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Bighiiond, Rochester. . fs 411 145 49 .353 
ees . Baltimore aa 2 547 an 35 i rr’ 
: 87 84 1308 

64 .306 


, Buffai 1 79° .302 
Wallaesa, Springfieid. 139 525 157 «299 
Anderson, Balt.-Tor.....110 370 110 50. .297 
Rhawn, Toronto....:.: 78 296 88 36 .297 
Power, Syracuse....... 439 130 54 .296 
Mauro, Springfield. .... 138 147 51 .293 
Bower ‘oronto....... 19 397 115 37 .290 

) 100 69 .290 


ncosrmaenstecoomescoeren 
% 
~ 


345 : 
ingfield... 78 93 27 


PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Pitcher—Team §: inp. 90,. Ween: H 
Mallette, Montreal. .... 5 141 70 10° 2.4833 
Hudson, Toronto. - 89 181 87 16 5 .762 
Van Cuyk, Montreal... 24 143107 11 4 .733 
Hughes, Montreal....>. 27105 52 10 4 .714 
Costello, Spring.-Syr.. 39 84 57 7 3 .700 
Hetki, Toronto........ 37.256 97 19 10 .655 
Alexander, Montreal.... 32 216 99 15 8 .652 
Collum, Rochester. ,... 33 224 105 15 8 .652 
Habenicht, Rochester... 31 151 65 11 6 .647 
Coleman, Montreal..... 30132 58 9 (5 .643 
Miller, Syracuse....... 35 224 119 16 10 .615 
Lasorda, Montreal 31165 80 12 8 .600 
Keegan, Syracuse. 29 176 83 28 - -ORS9E 
Griffore, Syracuse. 37 225 94 14. 10 .583 
Minarcin, Buffalo...... 33 242 102 16 12 .571 
Player—Team - ab. h. he. rbi. 5 
Thomas, Portland. ..>. 188 38 198 27 106 Pte 
Christopher, Oakland... 123 875 116 11 83 .309 
Jorgensen, Oakland.... 69 260 80 5 27 .308 
Galan, Oakland........ 118 323 99 13 65-.307 
Layton, Los Angeles.... 144 498 152 23 100 .305 
Holder, Portland....... 125377 115 6 (5 .305 
Rossi, Portland........ 115 369 112 10 57 .304 ~ 


Grace, San Francisco.., 134 450 136 2 56 .302 
Lodigiani, San Fran.... 120 387 117 5 45 .302 
Tabor, Sacra.-San D... ; 
Gordon, mpcramenks 
Ragni, Oakland. . 
Padgett, Oakland. 


PITCHING “AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


Pitcher—Team § ip. so. w. Il. pet. 
Wade, Hollywood...,.. 0 200 1384 16 6 .727 
Brown, Seattle, « 27 168 69. 16.6 2727 
E. Johnson, Seattie.. 17 97 40 3.727 
Lyons, Seattle........, 12. 81 40 4 .667 
J. Davis, Seattle....... 28 162 74 11 6 .647 
Grissom, Seattle....... 34 252 146 20 11 .64 
Schanz, Seattle. ....... 31.121 50 5 .643 
Kerrigan, San Diego.... 44 181 52 14 8 .636 
Besse, Los Angeles. . 27 98 54-8 > 6. 2605 
Ayers, Oakland........ 40 222 .91 20. 13 .606 
|, Salveson, Hollywood... 36 219 74 15 10 .600 


Turgerson\, (Indianapolis) and ;Kelly Searcy 
(Baltimore), scored a run in the sixth on a hit, © 
walk and error. Norman Robinson (Birmingham), 
East team, was the hitting star of the game with 
two safeties, including a double, in four trips. to 
wor mee itch: Kell 

nning pitcher, elly Searcy (Baltimore); 
loser, Vibert. Clarke (Memphis). be 


FIRST GAME, Montreal, Sept. 26 


Milwaukee _ 000 020 0 ponte sd 
UIEOO. akan 
Montreal ./.9....... 040 002 00 —610 2 
- Batteries—Wall, ee Hoover, Jester and Un- 
ser; Van Cuyk, LaSorda and Atwell. Winning 
itcher, Van Cuyk; losing pitcher, Wall. Atten- 
dance, 11,691. ; 
SECOND ‘GAME, Montreal, Sept. 29 * ~ 
erat: |G. 


Sap ate 002 000 002-4 9 0 
if Sonligeone 000 001 200-3 7 2 


Batteries—Jester, Johnson, Hoover and Burris; 
Van Cuyk, Mallette, Voiselle and Atwell. Winning 
pitcher, Jester; losing pitcher, Van Cuyk. At- 
tendance, 7,735 : : ; 


+ fe. 


THIRD GAME, Montreal, Sept. 30 


i r, h. e. 
Milwaukee ....101 000 000 10-3 9 0 
Montreal ..,.. 200.000 000 12-5 7 2 


Batteries—Alexander, LaSorda, and Atwell; Jes- 
ter, Thiel, Gorin, and Unser. Winning pitcher, 
oe losing pitcher, Jesters Attendance, 12,- 


Fittle World Series of 1951 


» i 
‘ 


e the American Associa ation defeated ‘the Montreal Royals of the Interna-— 
Miional Geaeue 4 cames to din the 1961 Little World Series, sprees ie Fo 


FOURTH GAME, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct, 2 
xr. h. €, 


Montreal .......... 0000 9 2 
Milwaukee .........4 000130 00 —4 8 
Batteries—Van Cuyk, Bankhead, Voiselle, and 
| Atwell; Donovan and Burris. W: pitcher, 
aaron losing pitcher, Van Cuyk. Attendance, 


FIFTH GAME, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 3 f i 
ri e 

Montreal 000000 000-0 4 O 
Milwaukee ..........101 000 40 —6 7 1 
Batteries—Coleman, Bankhead, and- Atwell; 
Johnson and Unser. Winning pitcher, Johnson; 
losing -pitcher, Coleman. Attendance, 9,188." 


eee 


SIXTH GAME, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 4 


; re h. & 
Montreal ......,....325 000 000-1016 3 
Milwaukee ......-.. 2.02.05 1,3 0 —1tase 


- Batteries—Alexander, LaSorda, Voiselle, eae 


and Atwell: Jester, Hoover, Wall, Gorin, Schach' 
and Unser. Winning pitcher, Jester; losing pitcher, 
Alexander. Attendance,. 6,020. : 


World Soft Ball Champions 


(Amateur Softball Association) 


Men : 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 
1934—-Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—-Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briges Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1949—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix- Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—-Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mig. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briegs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
41949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 


Women 


1933—Great Northerns, Chicago 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. = 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange. Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


Canoeing Champ 
AMERICAN 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


ionships in 1951 


CANOE ASSOCIATION 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 5 


i-man Double Jr. Kayak—W. Schuette, Potomac 


Boat Club. 


j-man Double Sr. Kayak—J. Anderson, Yonkers 


“Canoe Club. 


‘Tandem Double Sr. Kayak—P. -Boehmewich-J. 
Anderson, Yonkers Canoe Club. — E 
j-man Single Sr. Kayak—F. Havens, Washing- 
fon Canoe Club. 2 
Tandem Single Sr.—G. Byers-D. Bingham, 
Samoset~ Canoe, Club. Cts 
j-man Single Jr.—R. Moran, Quineboquin Ca- 


noe Club. 4 
Tandem Double Jr.—H. Weidener-N. Rondinone, 


Yonkers Canoe Club. 


Four Single Blade Jr.—S. Messur, A. Geraty, 
M. Budrock, C. O’Rourke, Yonkers Canoe Club. 

Four Single Blade Sr.—J. Doherty, R. Spillance, 
P, Donahue, R. Moran, Quineboquin Canoe Club. 
inet Double Jr.—H.. Weidner, Yonkers Canoe 

lub. 

Tandem Single Jr—nR. Moran-P. 
Quineboquin C. C. 

Four Double Blade Jr.—C. O'Rourke, H. Weid- 
ner, G. Smolinski, N. Rondinone, Yonkers C, C. 

Four Double Blade Sr.—M, Budrock, J, Ander- 
son, P. Bochnewich, R. Dunford, Yonkers C. C. 

Team trophy—Yonkers C.C., 46 points, 


Donahue, 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS ~— 


F ssh ; Gananoque, 
{-man Double Sr. Kayak—M.: Budrock, Yonkers 
Cc, Us 
Single Jr—John Rowland, Otterburn 


Iman 
ce. Ovee Inwood C.C., 


ji-man Double Jr—R. O’Brien, 


j-man Single Sr.—N. Lane, Rideau C.C., On- 


tario, Canada. ; 
SPeadem Double Jr.-H. Weidner-N. Rondinone, 


Yonkers C.C.,*U.S. 


Ont,, Aug. 18 


Tandem Double Sr. Kayak—J. Anderson-P. 
Bochnewich, Yonkers C.C., U.S. 

Tandem Single Jr.—G. Neil-J. Drader, Carle- 
ton Place C.C., Ontario, Canada. 

Tandem Single Sr.—G. Neil-N. Lane, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Four Double’ Blade Sr.—M. Budrock-P. 3Boch- 
newich, J. Anderson, R. Dunford, Yonkers C.C., 
U 


iS. 
Team trophy—Yonkers Canoe Club, 38 points. 


1951 National Air Races 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-19 


Bendix Trophy Jet Race, Muroc, Calif., to 
Detroit (1,919.6 mi.)—Col. K. K. Compton. Speed: 
551.761 m.p.h.. Plane: F-86A F i : 

Allison Trophy Jet Race, Detroit-Indianapolis- 
Detroit—Lt. W. D. Baisley. Speed: 580.512 m.pzh. 

Jane: F-84E. 

Sea ctincon Trephy Jet Race (100 kms, )—Col. 
Fred J. Ascani. Speed: 628.698 m.p.h. Plane: 
F.ssm. (On trial run pilot and plane set new 


world closed course 100 km. record of 635.411 


m.p.h.) : 

Chicago-Detroit. Jet. Speed Run—Capt. Omer J. 
Reichman. Speed: 672.189 m.p.h. Plane: F-86A. 

Continental Motors Trophy (90 Hp. Midgets)— 
John Paul Jones. Speed: 197.218 m.p.h. Plane: 
“Shoestring .’” 

National Parachute Jump—Robert lL. Nolan, 
Cave Junction, Oreg. ff 


000-2 6 ee 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 


On one of 
the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


AB JENKINS, AT 68, SETS 24 SPEED RECORDS 
unlimited class records, 
records, 5, International Class A records and 7 
American Class A records. 


Veteran race driver Ab Jenkins, 68, set 24 auto 
speed records July 20, 1951, before his Mormon 
Mi was disabled. Included were 5 world 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) 
MPH | Year 


Time 


*|Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) . 
.|buesenberg, Geo. Souders. 
"IMiller, Louis Meyer....... 


1929 .|Simplex, Ray Keech....... |5:07:20. 

1930.|Miller, Billy Arnold....... 4;58:39.72| 100.448 

4931.|Bowes Seal Fast. Special, 19 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629 

1932 .|Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 1 
erick Frame;.......... 4:48:03.79| 104,144 

1938.|Tydol, Louis Meyer..... « . | 4:48:12. 75] 104.089/1951. 

1934.|Miller, Bill Cummings... . . |4:46:05.20|104,863 

1935, |Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 4:42:22.71|106.24u 


(a)300 miles only. 


Track records—race record, Lee Wallard—126.244 m.p.h? (1951); one lap, Walt Falkner—138.1 
(1951); 25 miles, Jack McGrath—128.249 m.p.h. (1951); 50 miles, Lee Wallard—129.530 mph, (ssi); 


100 miles, Lee Wallard—130.625 m.p.h. (1951). 


onneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 393.8: 

F i oa ieay * [Bonneville “ John R. Cobb {Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.196 
F 5k. 26-39 |Bonneville “* John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 326.7 
fF 5m, | 826-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 302.2 
F 10k. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}1:19: 283.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red 1p} 213.155 270.4 
S 1k. /11- 433 |Brooklands, Eng, Cobb Napier-Railton {25.270 88.5 
im. }10-31-33 (Brooklands “ Cobb Napier-Railton !35,.115 102.5 


—_ Nani 
the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 


5:07:25.42| 97.585|1948. 


(b)Race stopped at. 400 miles because of rain. 


liton Mobil 


i. im, | 9-16-4 John R. Cobb 
16-4 ‘ohn R. Cobb Railton Mobil i 

F ; bE ehea0 ud John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 

5m. 39 S » |John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 
F 10k. 6-39 % John R. Cobb __ {Railton Red Lion|1:19.04 

10 m. | 8-26-39 a eh John B. Cobb Railton Red Lion 2:13.155 

~ ahn. eyer 
8 100 er 1030-54 Leura b Jenkins Mormor Met. I11)\31:28.198 
200 m. -4-50 “4 b Jenkins Mormon Meteor |1:02:51.21 |1 

8 600 m. | 7-22-40 ‘ ‘Ab. Jenkins Mormon Meteor |2:49:16.365|177. 
S$ 1000 m. | 7-22 “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849)172. 
S  lhr.| 9-450 cc Ab Jenkir Mormon Meteor 306.87Kms. 
S 24hr. | 7-22-23-40 ville ‘ Jenkins-Bergere ormon Meteo: ; 
S 48hr. } 9-21-23-36]Bonneville “ J pp Mormon Meteor |7134.08M 


7 American unlimited 


Car and driver Time M 
. epee Louis Meyer..... 4:35:03,39]109.069 
.|Shaw Gilmore Special, 
Wilbur Wises whieh: 4:24:07.80] 113.580 


Special, Mauri Rose, 
Floyd Davis......... ..- |4£:20:36.24/ 115.117 
1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
not run; war 
.| Thorne Engineering Special 
George Robson....,... 4:21:16.70| 114.820 
47 .| Blue Crown Spark Plug y 
Special, Mauri Rose. |, .|4:17:52.17)116.338 
Blue Crown Spark Plug 
Special, Mauri Rose. . . .|4:10:23.38)119.813 
49, miue EN Sipe ae 
Special, am Holland] 4:07:15.97| 121.327 
950. |Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special ri 
2:46:55.97|124.002 
3:57:38.05|126.244 


Johnny Parsons(c)...... 
Belanger Special, Lee 
Wallard 


(c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 


Other Auto Racing in 1951 


National Hill Climb (1 mi.), Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
May 11—Bob Reider, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. (Jag- 
war XKV120). Time—1:12.4. 


14th Grand Prix of Germany (283.3 mi), Adenau, 
Germany, July 29—Alberto Ascari, Italy. Time— 
3:23:03.3. Average speed: 83.71 m.p.h. 


Bridgehampton Road Race, Bridgehampton, 
L.i., June 9—Tommy Cole, Sayville, L.I. (Cadil- 
Jac-Allard). Time—1:12:50.3. Average speed: 86.9 
m.p.h. p 
Le Mans 24-Hour Race, Le Mans, France, June 
94—Peter Walker and Peter Whitehead. Distance: 
9,234.6 miles. Average speed: 93.112 m.p.h. 


Grand Prix de Bari, Bari, Italy, Sept. 2—Juan 
Fangio, Argentina. Distance: 360 kms. Time: 
2:39:58.6. .Speed: 83.74 m.p.h. 

_2nd Annual Stock Car Race (500-miles), Dar- 
lington, S. C., Sept. 3—Herbert Thomas, Olivia, 
N. Na Hornet). Time: 6:30:05. Speed: 75.6 


m.p.h. 
Pikes Peak Race (approx. 12 miles), Colorado 
Springs, Sept. 3—Al Rogers, Colora o 
Time: 15:39.7. 2 See 
4th Annual Sportscar Club Grand Prix, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., Sept. 15—Phil Walters (Cunningham 
Special). Distance: 99 miles. Time: 76:26.6. 
Speed: 77.65 m.p.h. 


National Automobile Champions 


1916 Dario Resta 

1917 Barl Cooper 

1918 Ralph Mulford 
1919 Howard Wilcox 
1920 Gaston Chevrolet 
1921 Tommy Milton 
1922 Jimmy. -Murphy 
1923 Eddie Hearne 


1924 Jimmy Murphy 
1925 Peter DePaolo 
1926 Harry Hartz 
1927 Peter DePaolo 
1928 Louis Meyer 
1929 Louis Meyer 
1930 Billy. Arnold 
1931 Louis Schneider 


1932 Bob Carey 
1933 Louis Meyer 
1934 Bill Cummings 
1935 Kelly Petillo 
1936 Mauri Rose 
1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1938 Floyd Roberts 
1939 Wilbur Shaw 


1940 Rex Mays 

1941 Rex Mays 

1942-1945 (None) 
| 1946 Ted Horn | 

1947 Ted Horn 

1948 Ted Horn 

1949 Johnny Parsons 

1950 Henry Banks 

1951 Tony Bettenhausen { 


: a Wise Ban 

12 850 620 22. ‘0 

10 «2 739 626 20 «5 

7 794 740 19 8 

5 06 702 ete | 

4 8 637 784 aes ES. 

3 9 690 773 8 18 

1 11 651 822 3 23 

z WESTERN CONFERENCE (Big 10) 

CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
a BMMOIR. as 13. 1.989 869 19 
. Indiana. ....... 12° - 2 898 748 19 
i; ROW Arras. ban pe 9- 5 916 833 14 
yr Northwestern 7 1001 14 
; Minnesota... ... 7 ~% 830 799 13 
ag Wisconsin. ..... Yori ay iy 804 10 

] Michigan State.. 5 _9 659 690 10° 11 

. Meares he se 4 10 928 1017 8 14 

Si see. 3. 11°725 832 =, Tt sag 

eeu ¢ 3 11 910 1020 6 16 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 
13 794 650 29 6 
ee ale 11 3 963 805 32 . 6 
eae 11 3 848 783 22. 8 
cern ee 7 7 888 871 15 14 
Shee 5 9 801 902 9 16 
Bite cr 4 10 827 906 11 14 
ie 7 4 te, 4 678 751 10 17 
Recetas _ 2 12 832-963 V- 37 
MIDWEST 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L.Pts, Op Ww. L. 
10. 0 937 592 18) 4 
8 3 807 802 dees 5 
7 3.641 631 too 
6 4 611 687 12 -6 
6 7 806 798 9 10 
4 6 651 663 9 9 
2 8 631 699 4 16 
2 8 640 777 8 9 
2 8 663 738 4 13 
, 
z BIG SEVEN 
| CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
, i 1 *355 B88 ieee 
State. ... 5 
Rens cis 8 4 675 625 16 8 
Whissgieto es cli i 2S. \ 4.609611 150-3 
Oklahoma. .....- 6 6 625 628 14 10 
ey Nebraska.....-.- 4 8 602 728 9 14 
Towa State...... 3-9 636 717 10°11 
‘ Colorado......-- 2 10 568 653 4, 20 
&, PACIFIG COAST 
om i _ -Southern Division 
j CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
. Ws ny eas O85 Me % 
Mt. -C..>. +s +: : 8 . 
gs U é. ae Bet 8 4 744 694 20 10 
f Stanford.....--. 5 © 7 737 816 12 14 
California....--- 3 9 676 716 14 16 
i Northern Division 
é nlues alien 85968 S18 22 5 
esas 2 fe BE 
State. 
nega Seren 6 °10 759 805 15 14 
Oregon Stat 6 10 686 778 10 18 


ate..... 
¥wWon championship play-oif. 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 


*xCONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


Wee 783 
1 search 

Miss. Rapielaie Pa ‘ ae nye 
| Vanderbilt Se ee a eee B28 
é 6 8 814 864 
5 § 8 Bk So 

GRA oi ac ostad ¢ 

, paren State 6 8 905 966 
7 Georgia Tech. . 6 8 807 843 

Temnessee...-- 2 - aos er 
2 i ete ahere j 

iD 2 12 910 1018 


Mississippl St. . 
*Regular season games, 


ee 


TH NOWROOrGONE-: 


Sans Basketball Champions in 1951 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


‘ SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES. 
W. L, Pts. Op. 5 Wy. he 
Texas A. & M.... 8 4 502 479 14 1 
Texas Christian... 8 «4 622 579 £3) 3 
RDB Ce 2 his a atts 8 4 572 545 aaa 
TKANEAS. 2... 7 5 563 546 8 
So. Methodist.... 6 6 646 60 14 
BYLOP bees Borie ii! 611 687 16 3 
Rice... ee eee 2 10 625 729 12-08 
BORDER : 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. oe Ww. L, 
15. 11137 -872 24 4 
10 6 1050 938 15. 14 
10 6-989 919 16 12 
9 7 1007 896 14. 12 
9 7 923 917 12 10 
6 10 1040 1095 8 17 
Simmons.... 6 10 .912 960 13° (15 
Texas Western. 4 12 1060 1153 10°15 
Flagstaff... 816 1184 8.19. 
SKYLINE SIX 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. 
Brigham Young 15 65 1252 1033 24-7 
Wyoming...... 13. 7 1073 1025 25° <9 
Utah... ....0. 12" 8 10232005 2) 12 
Denver.) sv. 8 12 1114 1191 14° 16 
Colo. A. & M.. 6 14 1123 .1206 13 20 
Utah State.... 6 14 1040 1155 12-22 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 
, WwW. L. Pet. ! Bts.ep 
Philadelphia,....,.... 40 26 .606 5634 53886 
OBUOW ce -. rbatere dina te 39 30 .565 5881 5899 
AWS COTES «ah ap) cls Suen 36 630.545 «5666 65639 
Syracuse... /..5....-- 32 34 485 5680 5644 
Baltimore’) heise kes 24 42 .3864 5414 5565 
*Washington......... 10 25 .286 2844 3011 
Western Division 
Minneapolis.......... 44) 24 647 5632 5264 
Rochester oc se bau - 41 27 6038 5756 5553 
Port Wayne. 66s fee 32 36 .471 5722 5849 
Indianapolis.......... 31 37.456 5555 5716 
SUPI-CUGICS -Nscr v's she orks 25 43 .368 5730 5988 
*Disbanded. 
Eastern Division Playoffs—Series A: New York 


defeated Boston, 2 games to 0; Syracuse defeated 


Philadelphia, 2 games to 0. Series B: New York 
defeated Syracuse, 3 games to 2. 


Wesiern Division Playoffs—Series A:, Rochester 
defeated Ft. Wayne, 2 games to 1; Minneapolis de- 
feated Indianapolis, 2 games to 1. Series B: Roches- 
ter defeated Minneapolis, 3 games to 1, 


Championship Series: Rochester defeated New 
York, 4 games to 3 f 

Leading Season Scorer: George Mikan, Minne~ 
apolis, 1,932 points (new record), 


Most Assists: Andy Phillip, Philadelphia, 414. 
Other Basketball Results in 1951 


National Intercollegiate Invitation Tournament 
(final round), New York, N. Y., March 17—Brig~ 
ham Young 62, Dayton 43. Third place playoii— 
St. John’s 70, Seton Hall 68. t 

National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Minne~ 
apolis, Minn., March 27—Kentucky 68, Kansas 
State 58. .Third place playoff—Illinois 61, Okla- 
homa A&M 46. 

N.C.A.A. Eastern. Sectional Championship, New 
York. N. Y., March 24—Kentucky 76, Illinois 74. 
Third place playofi—St. John’s 71, North Carolina 
State 59. 

N.C.A.A. Western Sectional Championship, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 24—Kansas State 68, Okla- 
homa A&M 44. Third place playoff—Washington 
80, Brigham Young 67. 

Sixth Annual East-West. College All-Star Game, 
New York, N. Y., March 31—West 75, East 59. 


National A.A.U. Championships (Men)—Denyer, 
Colo, March 18-24—Stewart Chevrolets (San 
Francisco) 76, Fort Collins (Colo,) Creamery 55. 
Consolation game—Bartlesville (Okla.) Phillips 
Oilers 72, Peoria (Ml.) Caterpillar-Diesels 5. 
Women: Dallas, Texas—Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Hanes Hosiery 50, Wayland College Queens (Plain- 
view, Texas) 34. Third place playoff—Nashville 
(Tenn.) Goldblumes 39, Des Moines (lowa) A.I.2. 
23. 
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“Shorting Boents~Boving Champions by Castes, Ye 
Boxing Champions .by Classes 


Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Oct. 1, 1951 


906) who immediately laid 
claim ‘to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). 

(D) Ezgzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who attempted comeback 
in 1950. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of Joe Walcott had 
earned only N.B.A. recognition.) 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 
Jack Root, George Gardner 
Bob Fitzsimmons 


by Tommy Burns (1 


1903 
1903-1905 


1905-1912 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

1912-1916 Jack Dillon 

1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 

1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 

1922 Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

1928 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

1923 Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) _ 

1923-1925 Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

1925 Paul Berlenbach (outpointed eae 

1926-1927 Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach 

1927-1929 oe Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 

gue 

1980-1934 Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

1984-1935 Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

1935-1939 John Henry Lewis* Z 

1939-1940 Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

1939-1941 Billy Conn* 

1941 Anton Christorforidis (won N. B. A 
elimination tourney for title) 

1941-1949 Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

1949-1950 Freddie Mills 

1950-1951 Joey Maxim 


*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’?’ Dempsey 
Bob Fitzsimmons* 
Tommy Ryan* 
Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke . 
Stanley Ketchel 
Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 
Al McCoy 
Mike O’Dowd 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897+1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1918 


1914-1917 
1917-1920 


National Boxing X New York State _ 
} Association 7 Athletic Commission 
Heavyweight ....+-.---.sseaee ..Jo0e Walcott Joe 3 
Light-Heavy weight ,. Joey Maxim a a es 
Middleweight (160 lbs. .. Ray Robinson y per pe 
Welterweight (147 lbs.). .. Kid Gavilan ier 
Lightweight (135 lbs.). Ji Carter James 
eatherweight (126 lbs.)....+--++/++«++- .... Sandy Saddler Sandy poe 
Bantamweight (118 lbs.)......-- . Vie Toweel Vie Tow: 
Plyweight (112 Ibs.)...-+--s+eessesesee ....-Dado Marino lo 
Ring Champions by Years 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 1920-1923 Johnny Wilson 
1882-1892 , John L. Sullivan ta) 1923-1926 Harry Greb 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B 1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1926-1931 Mickey Walker 
1899-1905 James J. Jeffries (C) 1931-1932 Gorilla Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 
1905-1906 Marvin Hart 1932-1937 Marcel Thil @ 
906-1908 ‘Tommy Burns 1933 Lou Brouillard (New York), Vince 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson Dundee (New York) 
1915-1919 Jess Willard 1934 Teddy Yarosz (New York) 
1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 1935 Babe Risko (New York) 
1926-1928 Gene Tunney* 1936-1937 Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
1928-1930 Vacant 1938 Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
1930-1932 Max Schmeling Fred Apostoli (New York) 
1932 Jack Sharkey 1939-1940 Al Hostak (NBA) 
. 1933 Primo Carnera 1939 Fred Apostoli (New York), Ceferino 
1934 Max Baer Garcia (New York) 
1935-1936 James J. Braddock 1940 Tony Zale (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
1937-1949 Joe Louis* or 
1949-1951 Ezzard Charles (D) 1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
1951 Joe. Walcott York)* 
A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). | 1942-1947 Tony Zale 
B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and desig- | 1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 
nated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- | 1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, | 1950 Jake LaMotta*, Ray Robinson (Penna. 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated only) 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated | 1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 


Turpin; Ray Robinson 


(A) Walker-retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Martel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New ~ 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938, 

*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


pene Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
ysterious Billy Smith 
Tommy Ryan 
My: beni oir > Bh ine be F 
ysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Dixie Hid, Joe Walcott 
xie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mellod 
Mike Sullivan (A) : ? 
Vacant 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields : 
Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Presnae Eo Lou B: 
an ompson, Lou Broui 
Jackie Felis: eee 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
Jimmy Mclarnin, Barney Ross 
Barney Ross ' 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
fel Rpchr ene pes 
arty Servo*; Ra obinson (B 
es ee " ee 
ay -Robinson . (England)*;  Johnn; 
Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan (B) Z 


(A) Sullivan outgrew class and the tit 
claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Giabby, Ray 


1892 
1892-1894 


1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


1926 
1927-1929 
1929 


19 
1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 
1941-1946 
1946-1947 


1947-1950 
1951 


lem seeing to, 


Angott 
Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 


ery, Beau 
Bob Mon’ (New York), Wesley 
Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
s Teoh (NBA) J. Zurita (NBA) 
: AW itiame oS ae 


Ike 
James Carter 
*Abandoned title. 


1944 
1945-1351 
1951 


knocking out Zurita April 18, 1945 in Mexico 
City, strengt) claim on the international 
ti knocking out Ronnie James, British Em- 
pire pi 26, 1945, and gained the inter- 


champion Sept. 26, 
national title when he knocked out Bob Montgom- 


ery, recognized as 
rounds in Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 


FEATHER WEIGHTS 


George Dixon (A) 

Terry McGovern 

1-1904 Young Corbett 

Tommy Sullivan 

1908-1912 Abe Attell 

1912-1922 Johnny Kilbane . 

1923 Jobnny Kilbane; Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 

1923-1925 Dundee* 

Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 

C, Battalino* 

Tommy Paul (B), Kid-Chocolate (B), 

Freddie Miller (BY 

1934-1936 Freddie Miller 

1936-1937 


1931 ——P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong*® 
4938-1940 Joey Archibald (C) 
1940-1941 


192 
1929-1932 
1932-1934 


Harry Jefira ~ 


Seputea world 

P Sarron (May 11, ). 
(C) After Pete Scalzo knocked Archibald 

(Dec. 5, 1938) ae overweight ee and was 

cated Foe eh 75 and named Scalzo - 


tne 


nH 
rman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny DORs Joe Lynch 


Al Brown 
Baltazar Sangchili 
Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
1937 Bixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
Sixto Escobar* 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz 
Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
Manyal Ortiz 
Vie Toweel 
*Abandoned title. ; 
FLYWEIGHTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Pidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro. (NBA) 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
Jackie Brown 
Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 
Rinty Monaghan* 
1950-1951 Dado 
*Abandoned title. 


1916-1922 
1923-1925 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1929-1941 
1941-1943 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


The Edward q. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 


New York to tne one who has done the most for Boxing in the preceding year. ] 
of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


to the memory 
while covering the Spanish revolution. 


1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 
pion. ; 
1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 

41940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 

1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 

- 1942—Barney Ross, former lightweight cham- 
pion. 
1942—4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 

1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. Special award yoted Maj. n. John 
J. elan, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
jetic Gommission, for “long and meritorious ser- 
yice’’ to boxing. ; 

1945—James J. Walker, r of the Walker 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 
jin New York State. 


The plague is dedicated 


1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. A 
special award was voted to Mike Jacobs, promoter, 
‘or outstanding service to boxing over a period of 
years. 

1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker award voted to James A 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 

1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
James J. Walker memorial award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager, for outstanding service 
to boxing through the years. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Abe 
J. Greene, Commissioner of National Boxing Ass- 
ciation. ; 

1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. James J, Walker award yoted to- Wilbur 
Wood, sports editor. 


it by Archibald, the N.B.A, va~ 


—— i ee Ue 


Pe = Ae, 


1389—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
Sete 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion~ 
ip bare knuckle bout.) 
*1892—Sept. 7—James 
ullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. 


L, § 

oS ett beat Charley 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Cor' ry 

Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
#1897—March  17—Bob 

Janes J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 


#1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 


simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. ¥- 
, 1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

41900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N.Y. 


4902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 


Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 


1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked ~~ 


James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. 


1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco; Cal. 


1905—James J. Jeffries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked tout ‘Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. . 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns. defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 


1907/—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1) round, Colma, Cal. 

1907—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 


1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 


1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated -Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

4908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

19098—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Se ee 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stop) ommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest. 

1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O'Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

4909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. eat mite 

o9—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson an aufman, 

fer rocnds, no decision, San Senge Vee | 

910—July 4—Jack Johnson ocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 Younds, Reno, Nev. (Jeftries came back 
from retirement). 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1918—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
40 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Mo: 
10 rounds (no decision), New York city. rou 

#1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bel) 
for fourth round.) 

1920— Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bil) 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. : 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

#1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey, 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. ; 


*Title changed hands. 


: bett defeated John 
J. Cor! sr ne 


Fitzsimmons defeated 


Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 


* 194%7—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 


B18 Sporting Buents—History of Heavnoeight 
_ History of Heavyweight 


Chemmpionship Bouts. 24 
deny, 1 rounde, Yankee Seelam Ney Seas 
the ring ¢ - Ww 

cling of de- 


1930—June 12—Max Schm 
ica perce te cet which was generally 
Ou. €. a 
to have resulted in the Nai 
Gene Tunney, New York. 


ocked out W. L. 
the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York City. 

#1933—June 29—Primo Carnera out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct: 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

1934—-March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, 15 rounds, New York City. (Judge's 
decision.) , 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. id 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis Knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis’ defeated Arturo 
pee in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds. Boston. 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon,. 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe—Louis knocked 6 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. ue 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
ae rre Alerts 2 a paris on a disqualification. 

—dJune 18—Joe Louis knoc 

Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. Kod ae 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 


1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out T 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. oma 


a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York ‘City. 
1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out’'Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 
*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire~ 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Ill. 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 5 
_ 1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 
1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles stopped Nick 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio a: 
1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked ou 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. ote 
1951—March 7—Hzzard Charles outpoin 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. Kae SS 
1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe: 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- : 
wengey for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, | 


*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Eazar 
Charles, 7th round,| Pittsburgh, Pa. a 2 
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Sporting Events—Major Pro Bouts; Amateur Boxing Championships 839 
7 2 2 
Major Pro Boxing Bouts in 1951 
(To Oct, 26) 
Date Winner, weight Loser, weight Round Site 
fan. 3/Joe Louis, 21044 Freddie Beshore, 19114 TKO-4 . |De' 
pane eee ciara se asain 5 Pare i trol S 
Jan. 5 Ike Williams, 140 aaa Jose Gatica, 138......... KO-1 Neadioen Square Garden 
a ay Ray Famechon, 12834... ..|Charley Riley, 129% ......|D-10 St. Louis, Mo. 
an. Ezzard Charles, 185....... Lee EAD 9s oS Raves TKO-10 |Madison Square Garden 
pa oe Sandy Saddler, 130....... Dave LAM Liaiewiererell D-10 Buffalo, N. Y. 
ete ay Kid ey fone B65 5% 6 ’...-|Paddy Young, 156........ D-10 Madison Square Garden 
an. : Willie Pep, 185%......... Tommy Baker, 130....... TKO-4..|Hartford, Conn, 
~ i = Ike Williams, 141,........ Vice Cardell, 147.......... TKO-8. |Detroit, Mich. 
reb- Joe Louis, 209........... Omelio Agramonte, 187... |D-10 Miami, Fla. 
‘Feb. 14|/Ray Robinson, 155%.....- Jake LaMotta, 160....... 'TKO-13 |Chieago, Ill. 
- Feb. +o ie t ae Lois Bao Br ae ce nee ese ee Madison Square Garden . 
a LAO YG. cae aes e AED HGS cals 3. D-1 ‘Philadelphia, Pa. . 
ae a Joe Louis; 207, J. .222.. a. Andy Walker, 194.../.... 'TKO-10 |San Tener, Calif. ; 
aa 4 H apart: 17444...|/Bob Murphy, 172%...... D-10 Madison Square Garden 
2 ar. Ike enon Uae, aR Beau Jack, 146..:......-. D-10 ‘Providence, R. I. , 
‘Mar. 7|Ezzard Charles, 186...... Joe Waleott, 193,........ D-15 Detroit, Mich. 
a, Mar. 9)Rex Layne, 1904%........ Bob Satterfield, 180%....|TKO-8 |Madison Square Garden f 
Mar. 14/Johnny Bratton, 1461%4....|Charley, Fusari, 14614....)D-15 Chicago Stadium 
Mar. 19|Rocky Graziano, 16434... .|Reuben Jones, 167%......|KO-3  |Miami, Fla. 
Mar. 30\Kid Gavilan, 150...... :|/Bugene Hairston, 15534 Madison Square Garden 
Apr. 5/Ray Robinson, 159% -|Holly Mims, 16044. Miami, Fla. 
Apr. _9/Ray Robinson, 157 Don. 6 Bees Oklahoma City 


Chicago Stadium 
Birmingham, England 
Bosten, Mass. 

St. Nicholas Aree N. Y. ©. 


Apr. 16|\Joe Rindone, 16534. 
5034 . 
. |Eddie Chavez, 135....... San Francisco, C: 


Apr. 20/Kid Gavilan, 1 
Apr. 27|Willie Pep, 127%. 


May  2jJoe Louis, 208%. .|Omelio Agramonte, 18834. Detroit, Mich 
*May 18)Kid Gavilan, 145\%4....... Johnny Bratton, 147...... D-15 Madison Square Garden 
play 26|/Ray Robinson, 162....... Jean Wanes, HOSne eo Micek ‘D-10 Zurich, Switzerland 
May 25|James Carter, 133.......- Ike Williams, 135........- TKO-14 |Madison Square Garden 
May 30|Ezzard Charles, 182......|Joey Maxim, 181\%....... D-15 Chicago Stadium 
June 4/Willie Pep, 131..........~ Jesus.Compos, 127........ D-10 Baltimore, Md. 
June 18|Harry Matthews, 175}4...|Freddie Beshore, 19214....|TKO-7 |Milwaukee, Wisc. 
June 15/Joe Louis, 21114......... Lee Savold, 190.......... KO-6... |Madison Square, Garden 
June 27|Bob Murphy, 175%...... Jake LaMotta, 175....... TKO-7 |Yankee Stadium, N. Y. C. 
*July 10|/Randy Turpin, 158% ..... Ray Robinson, 154%..... D-15 London, England 
July 18|Joe Walcott, 194..... .-.-|Hzzard Charles, 182...... KO-7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
July 23/Bob Murphy, 175%4...... Joe Rindone, 164......... KO-5...|Braves Field, Boston 
ie * Lig0e) LOWS, 207... . ci 2 oc. oie Cesar Brion, 196....:.... D-10. San Francisco, Calif. 
Aug. 15|Joe Louis, 203%......... Jimmy Bivins, 180%...... D-10 Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 20\Sandy Saddler, 130....... Hermie Freeman, 134..... TKO-5 |Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Aug. 22|\FJoey Maxim, 173%....... Bob Murphy, 174%...... D-15 Madison Square-Garden 
Aug. 29/Kid Gavilan, 145}4....... Bob Graham, 145........|D-15 Madison Square Garden 
*Sept. 12/Ray Robinson, 157%..... Randy Turpin, 159%..... 'TKO-10 |Polo Grounds, N, Y. C. 
Sept. 14/Gene Hairston. 159....... Jackie Keough. 159... KO-9 Madison Square Garden 
Sept. 19|Rocky Graziano, 1604....|/Tony Janiro, 154%... TKO-10 |Detroit, Mich. 
*Sept. 26|Sandy Saddler, 12514..... Willie Pep, 125.... TKO-9 |Polo Grounds, N. Y. C. ‘ 
Oct. ~10|/Ezzard Charles, 188...... Rex Layne, 195% _|TKO-11 |Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Oct. 26|/Rocky Marciano, 187 ....|Joe Louis, 21234......... TKO-8 |'Madison Square Garden 


*Title bouts. z 
pete) version of world welterweight championship. (Bratton subsequently lost the title to Kid 
avilan. : 


“Amateur Boxing Championships in 1951 


GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., March 19 
Championship Division 
112. Ibs.—Sharkey Lewis,-Pittsbureh (Hast), | Kans. (West). 


knocked out Irving ‘Tucker, Memphis, Tenn. 160 Ibs.—Richard Guerrero, Chicago, Ill. (West), 

(West). outpointed Floyd Patterson, Brooklyn, N. Xe 
118 Ibs.—Nate Brooks, Cleveland, Ohio (West), | (East). 

eutpointed Lou Perez, Brooklyn, N.Y. (East) . 175 Ibs.—Bobby Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio (West), 
126 lbs.—Cpl. Ken Davis, U. S. Marine Corps, outpointed Cpl. Eldredge Thompson, U. S. Marine 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. (West), outpointed Frank { base, Quantico, Va. (East). 

Ryff, New York, N. Y. (Fast). Heavyweight—Michael Maye, New York, N. ¥- 
435 ibs.—Cpl. Bobby Bickle, Fort Riley, Kans. | (Hast), outpointed Ernest Fann, Cleveland, Ohio 


(West), outpointed Juan Ciret, Puerto Rico (East). (West). $ 7 
147 ibs.—Randolph_ Sandy, New York, Y. Summary: New York tied Chicago, 8-8, cham- 
(Bast), outpointed Willard Henry, Kansas City, 'pionship and alternate bouts considered. 


injernational bouts, Chicago, Ml., March 29—Chicago defeated Europe, 6-2. 


64th NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Boston, Mass. 

112 lbs.—William Peacock, Philadelphia, Pa., 147 lbs.—Rudolph Gwinn, Cleveland, Ohio, out- 

outpointed Bernard Dean, St. Louis, Mo. - pointed Randolph Sandy, New York, N. Y. 
118 Ibs.—Ernest De Jesus, Hawaii, outpointed| 169 1bs.—Thomas Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa 

Hugh Minsker, Portland, Oreg- outpointed Willie Finney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
126 Ibs.—Len Walters, Vancouver, B. C.. knocked | 145 1ps—John Boutilier, Boston, Mass., out 
»» secon . ® » , - 

a. Bee nee PO Ne ae ‘3 pointed Ned Hicks, New York, N.Y. 

i James Hackney, Philadelphia, Pa, out- Heavyweight—Norvel Lee, Washington, De, 


Ibs.— , 5 
Jointed Billie Hartman, Great Lakes, Il outpointed Albert Schlimm, Baltimore, Md. 


14th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
East Lansing, Mich., April 5-7, 
125 Ibs.—Neil Ofsthun, Minnesota. 165 lbs.—Eli Thomas,.Gonzaga University. 
130 Ibs.—Jack Melson, Washington State. 475 lbs.—Charles Spieser, Michigan State. 
a Ibs.—Everett Conley, Washington State. Heavyweight—Robert Ranck, Wisconsin. 
155 


Ibs.—Gerald Black, Michigan State. : , 
Ibs.—Diek Murphy, Wisconsin. Team—Michigan State, 21 points. 


ee ee 


Louis and His Record in 7 1 


(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War TI) 


Joe 


: 1934 ‘ 1939 
J 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago......K.O-. 1| Jan. 25—John New York.K.O. 
re res cor eee AA eek re 
ArT le 0.. ‘ a . 
‘Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago: vo eede WOR 6 20—1 ob Pastor, Setralt,- 4-702 oO. il 
Sept Hobbie fern ees eon 4 1940 ee 
ept. 1J—Alex Borchuk, ON ahaa 3 
Sent, 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago.....Won 10 | Feb. tba gp New York... wen os 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, C Chicago.......--K.O. 8 | Mar. go—jonnny P- ek, New York 
Oct. 30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit.......K.O. 2} June 20—Arturo FE hp ew York.... o: 8 
Noy. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago.....K.O. 1 16—Al MOOG, BOStON. «+++ ses icOe 6 
Nov. Os Greted rages Chicago. . es : 1941 
a a Spee gs jan. 31—Red Burman, New York.....K.0. 5 
1935 Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia 2 
Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit......Won 10 | Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit. .... 13 
Jan, 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh..1/7K.0. 10 Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. 3 9 
Feb. “ae Ramage, Log Los Angeles....K.O. 2 ay 23—Buddy Baer, W: 7 
Mar. 1—Red Barry, San Francisco....K.O. 3} June 18—B. ‘New Yor 13 
Mar. 26 —Natie Bea Brewn, Detroit.......Won 10 | Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York. .vccee ‘Ko: 6 
ABE BOB newton Daron OOF ~_ 1943 
pr. —. enton, On, i 
Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, aint. Mic oO. 6|Jan. _9—Buddy Baer, New York.....K.O. 1 
a 3 Willie Davis, P K.O. 3 | Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York......K.O. 6 
May _7—GeneStanton, Keen ooo Mich: K.O. 3). 1946 
fe te —idne Loviaky, Gnie w York...K-9- {| june 19—Billy Conn) New York Ko. 3% 
. I cago..... .O. a-aentd Ree 
Bau: 24—Max Baer, Now MOLE heisinig .-K.O. 4] Sept. 18*—-Tami Mautlelio, New York..K.O. 1 
Dec. 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N. ¥. C.. ‘KO. 4 1947 
1936 Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
Jan. - 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago... .K.O. 1 1948 
June 19—Max Schmel New ae oy by 12 d 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York. ...K.O. 3| June 25—Joe Walcott, New York.....K.O. ll 
Sept, 22—Al Ettore, P. iladel: phia...... [K.O. 5 1950 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York....K.O. 3 
Dec, 14—Eddie eee Cleveland... ..K-O. 1] Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. .Eost 15 
937 Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....... Won 10 
Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo....K.O. 2 1951 


Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York + Won 10 
i Jan, 3—Freddie Beshore, prin .Won 4 
Feb. i17—Natie Brown, Kansas City .K.O. 4 Mian. - “Won 10 


June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicks: K.O. 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, oe York....Won 


: 193 

Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New bi ..K.O. 3 | Aug. 
Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... K,O. 6 | Aug. 
June 22—Max Schmeling, New york. .K.O. 1‘ Oct. 


WEE eee Bivins, Baltimore. . 10 
26—Rocky Marciano, New York. ‘TKO by 8 


*Baer disqualified end o seventh round, 

Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts, 53; won by decision, 15; knocked out by, 2; lost by decision, 1. 

Joe Louis—Joseph ah SA fists have won for him more than $4,495,000 *in the boxing ring, 
was born (May 13, 1914) near Lexington, Ala. 


Gymnastic Championships in 1951 
NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Detroit, Mich., May 4-5 
Men 332.9. 


Horizontal bar—H. S. Lewis, U.S. Naval Acad- Team point score—Fiorida State, 53; American 
emy, 56.7 pts. Turners, Bronx, N. Y., 2342; U.S.C., 20. 


Parallel bars—Joseph Kotys, Kent State, Ohio, Women 
51.5. AS hae bars—Marian T, Barone, Phila. Turners, 


Side horse—William Roetzheim, Florida State, 
57.1. 


Balance b —C hro' 
Long horse—Edward Scrobe, American Turners, | 58.9, er lara Schroth, Phila. Turners, 
7.2. 


Rings—Clara Schroth, Phila. Turners, 57.0. 


Rings—John Miles, Florida State, 56.8. Side hor Marian Barone, Phila. Turners, 


Free calisthenics—Ara Hairabedian, USC., 56.0. 


Rope climb—Sanford Werner, Los Angeles State, 
3.1 seconds. 


Indian clubs—Edward Hennig, Cleveland Y.M.- 


PP 4s calisthenies—Clara Schroth, Phila, Turners; 


Tumbling—Joanne Slocum, Dallas A.C., 28.4. 


C.A., 28.6 
Indian clubs— a 
Tumbling—Dick Browning, unattached, 28.5. ers, 28.7. s Roberta Roane eae 
See aine— Basel Buchanan, Univ, of Michi- Team drill—Lincoln Turners, 182 
gan, 27.8. : f 


All-Arou 

All-Around—William Roetzheim, Florida State, | 289.5. sai ae 

Sth NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 30-31 


Rope climb—L. Minotti, Syracuse, Flying rings—M. Stout, Mic 
Side horse—Joseph Kotys, Kent State, Tumbling—R. Sullivan, Te 
Horizontal bar—Robert Roetzheim, tod State. All-Around—Robert Roetzheim, : Florida State 
Trampoline—E. Buchanan, Michiga: Team point score—Florida State 26; Illinois, 
Parallel bars—J. Beckner, Souiree California. | 23.5; Southern California, 23.5. . — : 

2ist ANNUAL WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Madison, Wis., March 24 

Free exercise—Mel Stout, Michigan State. Parallel bars—Mel Stout, Michigan State 


Side horse—Frank Dolan, Mlinois. Pe : 
Horizontal bar—Mel Stout, Michigan State, Flying rings—Mel Stout, Michigan State. 
Tumbling—Robert Sullivan, Illinois. 


Trampoline—Bruce Sidlinger, Ilinois. 
All-Around—Mel Stout, Michigan State. 


Schroth, Phila. Turners, 


Long horse—Bob Sullivan, Illinois. 


4 


~ oA at 


Winner 


empsey’. 
Joe Louis... 


Jess ard 
June 27, 1929)Max Schmeling...:... 
July 27, 1922|Benny Leonard ...... 
Sept. 27, 1950|Ezzard Charles....... Joe Louis 
July 3, 1931/Max Schmeling. 
Sept. 20, 1939/Joe Louis. . 
Sept. 27, 1946|Tony Zale. 


.|Bob Pastor... 


June 10, 1948'Tony Zale...........+ Rocky Graziano... 
(a) Includes. income from motion pictures, radio, etc. (b) Record for indoor bouts. 


. (ec) Second bout. (d) First bout 


os 


Sporting Events—Largest. Boxing Gates; Soccer Records 


|Billy Stribling 


Largest Boxing Bout Gates 


. ++. +|$2,658,660) 1 
.»| 1,925,564 
1,895,733 


a8 


BS. 
aa 


WO? 00: 


ES BRS 
ERE 


SooSwaaGS 
Lod 
a°.:) 
f=") 


390,837 
385,040 


#A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 


Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed 


An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on te 


by ‘a crowd estimated at 135,132. 
Jevision the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 


Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July-18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 


, 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


i OPEN - 

a rd epee Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 

eltics, 2. 

4938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, 1. 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was ngt completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second @ 2-2 tie and the series was abandoned 
-June 12, on order of the U.S. F. A. 

1940-41—Pawtucket (R. I.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
(Detroit) F. C., 5. 

1941-42—Gallatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) F. C., 3. 

41942-43—-Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

41943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—-New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945-46--Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2.* 

1946-47—-Ponta Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3. 

1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 


.Brookhattar+Galicia, New York, N. 


Midge ae 

48-49--Morgan S. C. (Morgan, Pa.), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 

1949-50—Simpkins (St. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4. (2-game 
totals.) 


AMATEUR 

1936-37—Trenton (N. J.) Highlanders, 1; Castle 
Shannon (Pa.), 0. 

1937-38—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
Heidelberg (Pa.) F.C., 1. : 

1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(Pa) S.C:,. 1: 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—F all River S. C. (Mass.), 4; Morgan 
U. S. Cc. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942-43—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—-Hintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.), 5% 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Hintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), af 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.), Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

41949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River,.Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 1 

1950-51—German-Hungarian S. C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Paz); ide 


OTHER SOCCER WINNERS IN 1950-51 


National Junior Championship—Seco F. C., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Lewis Cup—Philadelphia Nationals F. C, 


‘ Duffy Cup—New York Americans F, C. 


England-Scotland International, London—Scot- 
land, 3; England, 2. 

Football Ass’n Cup, London—Newcastle United, 
2; Blackpool, 0. 

Scottish League Cup, Glasgow—Glasgow Celtic 


New York State Challenge Cup—Hintracht 8. C.|S. C., 1; Motherwell, 0. 
a ee eae 


Macfadden, 83, Parachutes 2,000 Feet 


Physical culturist Bernarr Macfadden. para- 


chuted 2,000 feet from an airplane into the Hud- 
‘son River near Yonkers, N.Y., Aug. 26, 1951. 


His ‘dual purpose, he said, was to demonstrate 
to new airmen the safety oi parachutes. over 
water and that ‘‘old age is just a bad habit.” 


Mr. Macfadden was 83 on Aug. 16. 
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OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOUR SMES 


Type of record Hoider of record Tourn, Yr. Score 
an i ieee aaa a ila Erk oath eet marae ele o 8 SE ad ee 
High team total..., Birk Bros., Chicago. 
High team game Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis. 
High doubles score Gil Zunker-Fr. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis 
John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski. Buitalo. ING Ses 
Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich 
Max Stein, Bellevil le, Tl 


Best 3 games out of 9. Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, Calif 
Most strikes in 9 games Max Stein. Belleville, Ill ri 7 68 
Highest prize winner. .......|Charles O'Donnell, Detroit, Mich... - 11... sue Sheet 
RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 5 
Name of record holder Games Average 
Roe Ls es > vise oie Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill................ 1942-46 18 219.09 
SUDUTEG nosh aierss fo -b1.0. Herb Lange, Watertown, Wis........... 1922-24 27 214.07 ; 
HOUR ies cha gs |JOe Wilman, Berwyn, Il... 0. eee e ee 1940-46 36 212.07 
OC Sp A Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill................ 1939-46 45 214.17 
Oi UE a ae Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill............. 1939-51 90 207.1 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Style of 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score competition 
High team total.......)/Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo..... 1937 3,797 League 
High team game. Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J.............. 1950, 1,342 League 
High doubles total. Charles Lausche-Fr, Franz, Cleveland. Ohio 1938 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game. Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. aun Mo.) 19385 585 ‘Tournament 
High individual total Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. Y. 1939 B86 League 
High all events score. . .|Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. Wis 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 
William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913, William McGeorge, Kent. Sic. Rk 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. eoree Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 19 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan Ill., ieee elo Domenico, Canton, Ohio. ‘1940. 
Carl Mensenbere, Scranton, Pa, a Winiam Hoar, Chicago, 1941. 


Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, toon. eS Rollick, Buffalo, N.-¥., 1946, 


The American Bowling Congress reports that i tne eee ce 1a0e, ‘the rt a mil b 
n the seasons since ere e be 
games, 4,115; 299 games 2,236; 298 games, 1,632. ‘ oe sre op Tees 


The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: 


*Hank Marino, Milwaukee...11 ; Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill. 6 | Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa.. 
Walter Ward, Cleveland ... 7 | Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa... 6 | George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa, 
Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa... 7 | *Charles Daw, Milwaukee, Wis. 5 | Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Disease 
Sam Garofald, St. Louis..... 6 | Boss Boscoe, ‘Akron, Oia. Se. 5 | Lou Foxie, ‘Paterson. N. J. 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 61 Jim Sturm, ‘Los Angeles, Cal.. 5} Paul conta Chicago, Ill. . 
Se SE Ed Winchester, 

*Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. as Pee Pa. 

GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 

POURMAMOVADEGB otc es De eles 84,500 83,000 80,000 
‘Number bowling establishments....... 12,000 11,700 11/400 Fett 76900 
Total ABC teams (members)...... ee 325,000 322,000 tet ten 280;000 242/000 
Number ppracns employed: zs... ek ss 163,000 $163,000 161,000 159,000 156,800 
Number of bowlers, all types.......... 17,000,000 16,900,000 | 16,7002000 | 16.5 500.000 16,000,000 


onongnacw 


S 


nw eS Ces ee Bee ke ed 


; Academy. 


| ‘Sporting Events—A.B.C. Bowling; La Crosse; Sullivan Trophy 
American Bowling Congress Championships, 1951 


INDIVIDUAL 
1. Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich,................ 242 255 278—175 
2. Charles Polich, Caspian, Mich,............. 233 261 245+739 


3. Cecil Potts, Topeka, Kans.... 


Runners-up—Lawrence Pfeiffer, Kenosha, Wis 
Philadelphia, Pa., 712; John Twells ; 
Allen Dahl, Richmo 


“oft Br ASO aoa 224 257 257—%38 


., 136; Clyde Potter, Akron, Ohio, 723; Martin Konder, 
JY., Philadelphia, “ 

nd, Calif., 705; Virgil Foster, Dallas, Texas, 7 
701; Ray Jung, St. Louis, Mo., 701; Linus Haisley, Muncie, Ind., 701. 


a., 707; Earl Braun, St. Paul, Minn 


106; 
05; Oscar Carlson, St. Paul, Minn., 


: ALL-EVENTS ; E 
ry 1. Tony Lindeman, Detroit, Mich......... ...656 663 686—2,005 


2. Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich.. 
3. Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio 


matalea eee +++. -594 631 775—2,000 


oe teeee+- 687 647 640—1,976 


Runners up—Fred Bauer. Philadelphia, Pa., 1972; Ed Kawolics, Chicago, Ill., 1959; Ed Brosus, Chi- 


cago, Ill., 1956; Earl Kindra, Detroit, Mich., 195. 


35 


Martin Konder, Philadelphia, Pa.,.1951; Victor 


Giromini, Syracuse, N. Y., 1948; Joe De Vinney, Philadelphia, Pa., 1940; George Kine, Alton, Ill., 1930; 
Earl Bland, Columbus, Ohio, 1928; Jess Hershberger, North Canton, Ohio, 1926; Dorrance Armstrong, 


Flint, Mich., 1926. 


TWO-MAN TEAM 


1. Bob Benson, Lansing, Mich... 
Ed Marshall, Lansing, Mich.. 


BaD ian 212 226 216—654 


A ie each! 237 219 224—680—1,334 


2. Earl Kindra, Detroit, Mich........... 247 #195 243—685 
Ronnie Rothbarth, Detroit, Mich...... 212 201 232—645—1,330 
3. Ed Gross, Cleveland, Ohio......./...253 179 


Ray Zake, Cleveland, Ohio... 


217—649 
seta Oooh: 232 213 231—676—1,325 


Runners-up—P. Spaulding-G. Anderson, Moline, Ill., 1,320; L. Drotleff-E. Taffs, Cleveland, Ohio, 


1,317; H. Krieger-L. Miller, Benton Harbor, Mich., . 
arter-T. Lindeman, Detroit, Mich., 1,306;.L. Vander 
Heide, Grand Rapids, Mich.-W. Cardinal, St. Paul, Minn., 1,306; 


Skorich-G. Tolbert, Cleveland, Ohio, 1,308; P. C 


1,310; J. Blake-C. Grodel, Chicago, Ill., 1,308; J 
R. Schanen-B. Sixty, Milwaukee, 


Wis., 1,305; T. Hennessey-D. Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 1,304; J. McMahon-P. Krumske, Chicago, Tll., 1,302. 
MOSS Ne a a I Die AAO a I 


FIVE-MAN TEAM 


1. C. B. O'Malley Oldsmobile, Chicago, Hl. 


2.'Allburn Florist, Erie, Pa. 


F. DeRosa....... 209 165 156— 530] J. Allburn........ 203 225 233— 1 
K. Sprouls....... 215 211 266— 692 | C, Sammarco..... 169 235 182— 586 
J, LAcerra.... 0.2% 244 231 224— 699|M. Waldo........ 188 212 205— 605 
#O. JETSCD 4. 25 +26! 202 190 245— 637 | H:. Yomtob:,..... 172 210 214— + 596 
N. Procunier...... 173 186 153— 512) L. Meyers.....,... 209 177 235— 621 
1,043 983 1,044 3,070 941 1,059 1,069 3,069 
3. Stroh’s Beer, Detroit,, Mich. 

E. 215 200 225— 640 

P. 201 203 171— 575 

B. 181 205 194— 1 580 

a, 194 224 238— 656 

. L 186 184 224— 594 

977 1,016 1,052 3,045 


Runners-up—W agner and Adler, New York, N. Y., 3,042; Murphy Truckers, Minneapolis, Minn,. 
3,029: Meister Brau, Chicago, Ill., 3,027; Continental Transportation Lines, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 


3,023: BE & B Beer, Detroit, Mich., 


land, Ohio, 3,012; Rosatto-Barry Co., Philadelphia, 


3,019; Stransky Recreation, St. Paul, Minn., 3,016; Radiarts, Cleye- 


Pa,., 3,005; Kaadland, Chicago, Ill., 3,001. 


La Crosse in 1951 


National Open Championship—Mt. Washington 


>Club, Baltimore, Md. 


egiate Championship—Co- 

winners: Princeton University and U.S. Military 

‘Annual North-South All-Star Game—North 12, 
South 11, ; 

Canadian Championship (Mann Cup)—Peter- 

borough Petes, Peterborough, Ont., defeated Van- 


couver Combines. e 

1951 All-America ‘Team 
Joseph Sollers, Johns Hopkins .. 
William Hubbell, Maryland ..... 


.. Goal 
.... Defense 


Bruno Giordano, West Point .........-> Defense 


Charles Gilfallen, Duke :..°.........%;- Defense 
Redmond Finney, Princeton ............ Midfield 
Edward Meyer, West Point ......./..... Midfield 
Lester Eustace, R.P.I. ...:2.-s.stsevees Midfield 
William Hooper, Virginia ..........i.+-- Attack 
Ray Wood, Washington College ......... Attack 
Donald Hahn, Princeton ......--...-+:- Attack 


Jack Turnbull Trophy (Attack)—Donald P. 
Hahn, Princeton. 

C. Markland Kelly Trophy (Goal tender)— 
Joseph Sollers, Johns Hopkins. 


NORTH-SOUTH. LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 


14940—North §, South 5 
1941—South 7, North 6 
1942—North 6, South 3 
1943—South 9, North 5 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 


1944-1945—(Not played) 
1946—North 14, South 14 
4947—North 15, South 3 
1948—North 11, South 6 


1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 
1951—North 12, South 11 


Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial ‘Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or her) 


performance, example and influence as an amateur, 


has done the most during the year to advance 


the cause of sportsmanship.” The A. A. U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search for 


the No, 1 sportsman of the year. 
Year Name Sport Points Year Name Sport Points 
re he a ————<—<—$<_<_—_—_—_— es eee 
1941. .|Leslie MacMitchell. ...|Track... 848 


J JJ. D. ae 
1938. . is ose 
1939...|J. W- Burk.... ab 


..-|Rowing.. 
spl Track. 2. 


1942. .|Cornelius Warmerdam, |Track....| 1,101 
1943. ,|Gilbert Dodds........ Track.... 860 
1944. .{|Ann Curtis..........-. Swimming 694 
1945. .|Felix A. Blanchard..... Football... 923 
1946. .|Arnold Tucker ........ Football, 597 
1947. ,|John-B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing... 66: 
1948. .|Robert B. Mathias..... Track....} 1,491 
1949. .|Richard T. Button..... Skating .. 94 
eat ehaat aie estas ol Track... 1,197 


1950. .|Fred Wilt 


Source: National Duck Pin 
nD game q Winchester Packard, Washing- 
Noy. eT 1948. 
sen et get 2, 123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
ce veer, 348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 
wen game mu : 460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
., Jan, ee 
Fifteen me rah 420 Popular Club, Balti- 
more, Md. Pay 
Bonsee ut ve, wing 3 33 Frank’s Tavern, Washing- 
8-1 season. 
- Season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md., 1946-47 Season. 
Three men team game—475 ea tp All- 
Stars, shee gebe Conn.; November, 1937 
Thre en team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
Bethesda’s 3 Stars, Bethesda, Ma., March 29, 1945. 
: Three team 4 game set—1,524 Spillway 
Bowling Genter, reuaaonmtet Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
_ Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 

Single game—352 Bill Christiano and Jack Silk, 
Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1946. 

Three game set—918 Ra one aoeyee and Art 
Felter, Baltimore, Md., Ap 

Four game set—i, 122’ D. Pyaar on J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Fiye game» set—1425 William Esser and John 
Dreisch, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 11, 1949. 

Six game set—1,624 Nova Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940 

Seven game set—1,938 Steve . Witkowski, Mid- 
“dletown Conn. and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
Conn., ay 19: 143. 

Fight aahe. *set—2,128 Earl Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md, May 17, 19: 

Nine game se beep ae hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Bastiviess, Mda., 1940 

Ten game set—2752 James "pietech and John 
Weinkam, Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


1950. 

Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va. ., Sept., 1940. 

“Twenty game set—5,286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
aa Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


Twenty-five game set—6352 Shirley Stancil and 
-Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—7959 Ted Collett and aS 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Fifty game set—12, 790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949, 

Ninety game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 

Single meer | ges Funaro, New: Haven, 
Oonn., Jan. 11, 194 

Three game set 642 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass,, Feb. 2, 1943, 

Four game set (tie)—610 John Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941; Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1943. 

Five Bane set—785 William Brozey, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 1950. 

six Cea "set 512 Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
April, 1939 

Seven game set—1,091 Howard Sarscen Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 6, 1947. 

Hight game set—1, Ta Herman Ferri, New Hav- 
en, Conn,, Feb. 12 9, 

Nine game set—1, 339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 
Mad,, April, 1951. 

Ten game ahs 482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940 
Fifteen game ‘ete ,117, Harry Peters, Bristol, 


Conn., Nov. 
Sixteen game ‘set—2,168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 
Conn,, Dec. 4, 


194 
Twenty game set—2,757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb.; 193 uu 

Twenty-five game set—3430 John Gaise, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Thirty game set—4097 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1949. 

Thirty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 
Conn, 

Forty game eae Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn,, Dec. 1948 

Forty-five game set—5,811 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

Fifty gatne set—6,725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 


World. “Dack Pin’ Bowling Records 


ae Gordon Mclilwee,. Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


Congr: 


os ee we Witkowski, aes 
ciBeveniy gine set-9115 Ted Colett, New London, eh 
wenn ere ig pe ,819 Steve Witkowski, oS 
wBiehiy gat game set—10,424 Ted Collett, New London, 
Ninety y game se set—11,763 Ted Collett, New London, 
One Hundred ss set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 


London, Conn., Dec. 1948 
One hundred: game, set_ (continuous powling)— 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., ee season. 


Ww ‘Teams 

Single game—721 eee All Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 16, 1951. 

Three game set—1,965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- ' 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 1951. 7 
Five game set—3017 Lucky Strike Girls, Ports- H 
— , Va., Feb. 27, 1950. i 
Ten "game peta 438 Evening Star Champions, 
Washington, D. C , Feb. 9-11, cas \ 
Consecutive 7 Bookies Team, Richmond, r 
1938-1939 ae | 
High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 

Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 
Three. women team 3 game set—2,433 Balti- 
more Girls, Oct., 


OME? 
Single game—338 Hazel vice and Ruby Hov- 
anic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. 
Three game set—798 Onn “Levy and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1 
Five game ‘set—i,252 Ardtey Mullaney and 
Alice Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26, 1936. 
Six game "set—1458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 
Seven game set—l, 694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 1951. 
Eight game set—i,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 
Ten game set—2354 Evelyn Traber and Martha 
Cleaveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 5, 1949. 
Fifteen game set—3, 397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 
Twenty game set—4, 500 Dorothy aco and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk; Va., April, 1934 
High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 
season. WOMEN—Individuals 
be ay game—203 Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
April 23, 1950. 
Sv aAee game set—469 Flo Reynolds, Milford, 
es March 21, Rit i 
‘our game set—561 Mrs. Ellen Holland, No: 
Va., Oct. 24, 1948. s ae 
yee game. set—731 Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
Vere 23, peut th raat 
Six game set— a Simmons, Norf: a 
ee 13, 1937. AES once 
even game set— a Simmons Sl. - 
fois, Va. oe 6, 1049 Slack, Nor 
g game se 020 izabeth Barger, - 
ees Mad., March 26, 1980. ° ee t 
ne game set—-1,231 Maxine Alle: 5 
Aes April, Poe oe 
en_ game set—l,355 Ida Simmons, 
Va "Oct a, 1986. . ons, Norfolk, 
ifteen game set—1986 Blizabeth B: - 
more, Ma, ont i848, Bl arger, Balti 
wenty game set—2589 Elizabeth Barger, - 
a rea 1949. nek Bi 
wenty-five game set—3151 Elizabeth B 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1949. alae 
Thirty game "set—3739 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949; Bobbie Jones, Washington, 
D.C. June, prelay, 
y game set—5872 Maxine Allen, D 
ape pat 1944, £7.60 bia 
eventy-five game se 509 Phredice Hi 
See *D. C., Aug. 13, 1943. ae 
igh season average—124- 15 Ida Slcak, Nor- 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. = 
Singl 360 Lillian Fussell Gais 
e game—. illian Russell an 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14, 1949. pe a 
ee game set—865 Maril Mann an 
Hildebrand, Baltimore, Md. DY: 25, rer ae 
Five game set—1426 Elizabeth Barger and Wii- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 41, 1950. 
Ten game set—2736 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 
Fifteen game set—3,637 Katherine Vick and 
Billy Gauer, Norfolk, Va., Sept., 1939. 
Thirty game set—7211 Maxine ‘Allen and Claude ] 
Weldon, Durham, N. C., March 2, 1949. ] 
Sevyenty- five game set—16, 389 Phredioe Holifiela 
Bad ‘George Scribner, Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, / 


, Sporting Events—Duck Pin Hanhity Champions 


National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


Yr. Team Doubles Individual All events 
1931|Sokol Rosebuds, B. Espe en, Wash- R. Barnes, Balti- 4 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1,762 oR: Wash., D. DD C.. .774 pa oe) eter, 435| more, Md..... we 01,179 
1932|Silver Spring Bowl- Bild- Blak- Ww. raals, > Annapoiia C. Bauer, Balti- 
tee 3 Alleys, Silver <eney, Wash,, D. C..801] Md...........0005 428| more, Md....... {1,195 
1933 Morgan Reereation, ’ M. Bogino-C. Frisk, H. Furlong, Hart- M. Bogino, Hart- 
Hartford, Conn...1,951| Hartford, Conn... .821| ford, Conn. ford, Conn.....+. 1,279 
1934 Sere Yankees, W. Megaw-J. waters, N. Tronsky, Willi- J. Morelli, phere 
ratford, Conn. 1,943 Wash Hartfor ...789| mantic, Conn...... , 870): BEI, ir) 1,192 
1935) Nowhoast Temple, C. Bauer-W. Robe, J. Bianchi, New J. Waters, Hart- 
a o Brar om 1,956| Baltimore, Md.....831| Haven, Conn..... .458)ford, Conn....... 11,215 
1936|Blue Ribbons, Wil- A. Christopher- A- C. Frisk, New igo W. Dente, Willi- 
limantic, Conn. ..1,948| Friar, Fall River, tain, Conn....... 445| mantic, Conn... ..1,274 
BS War rcjen siie's 
1937 Borders Fricti A. Clarke-B.. Krauss, W, pe owes Roanoke, W. Tato, Williman~ 
eioes Spring: alae ‘loos Wash., D. C....... PHOS VE: a sieltual oe oe hens .439| tic, Conn. .....,.1,194 
Sat refed OP aietele oy 
1938 oa Five, R. Haines-A. Felter, A. Clarke, Wash- W. MeNew, Rich- 
Bridgep't, Conn. .1,968| Baltimore, Md..... 918) ington, D. C...... .448] mond, Va........ 1,226 
1939|Holland Five, H. Tucker-T. Keene, N. Tronsky, Willi- N.,Tronsky, Will 
B Wee Conn. .1,933| Baltimore, Md..... 828| mantic, Conn..... : mantic, Conn,,...1,240 
1940|Blue Ribbons, wil- T. Iannarone-T. E. Johnson, New N. Tronsky, Will 
limantie, Conn. ..2,057 tides RHEE: Haven, Conn...... 482| mantic, Conn... ..1,283 
poor Sate tere : 
1941| Newfield Men. Moty! LM: Dzia- J. Easterday, Annap- N. Tronsky, Willi- 
Bridgep't, ret 1,919 rau, Derby, Cone 35793) OS, Maa... sip << lers 459| mantic, Conn..... 1,198 
1942|Savoia-Franklin, ertini-R W. Krauss, Rosslyn, J. Libertini, Balti- 
Baltimore, ade mF 044| Haines, Balti., Md..884| Va.......--++0e- . -456] more, Md........ 1,282 
1943-1944-1945—Not 
1946] Casino Five, won H. Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radocy, Torring- 
den, Conn.......1,950 a prldgep t,Conn, 825) Haven, Gonn...... 471| ton, Conn........ 1,250 
1947 Holland Five, J. Radocy-C. Bal- W. Guerke, Balti- ¥F. Guethler, 
Bridgep’t, Conn.. 1,919 conn Morriugton, more,,Md.......-- 445| Wash., D. C...... 1,239 
TPR aS ovals eraiats 
1948 Le ease y Recrea- Cost-F. Micaliz- M. Deiat, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- 
7 Mad. . 1,978 es Wash., Coins 808| (Conn)... ... ve" oe < von, Conn.,....- 1,231 
1949 Kingéway, Fairfield, J. Aler-G. ‘Young, Js Gatino, Stamford, oung, Balti- 
Ree rie 1,929|. Baltimore. Md....891) Comn............ more, Md......,1,267 
1950 Valley ponge pret 3, Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker Balti- Nova Hamilton, Bal- 
ash., 1,951 cup. Arlington, | more, NG: note 487| timore,Md...... 1,274 
1951|Forest Park, Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal-, 
more, GY ae 1,84 ers, New bas Middletown, timore,Md...... 1,339 
t Bristol,Conn.... 911! Conn.........+. 457 
WOMEN 
1931,John Blick Girls, M. Miltner-E. Fish- Le hg He Balti- P. Ford, Wash- 
Wash., D. C. 1,533| er, Wash., D. C....676 0 WAG en al tintin 351| ington, D. C..... 992 
1932|Burk & Co. Girls, BE. McCurdy-P. Doz- i. Clements, Balti- N. Zimmerman, Bal- 
Norfolk, Va....- 1,630] ier, Richm’d, Va... .694 (ings ie I cake eI 358 Re Ma. cate 1,052 
1933|Recreation Girls, M. Holliday-L. Jano- Tal Glopton! Rich- A. Griffin, Hart- 
Baltimore, Md...1,671 Mik Baltimore, aay ~mond, Va. ..-..+-- 397| ford, Conn...... 1,081 
1934|Lucky Strike Girls, E. eo ae Butler, F. La Barr, Bridge- L. Gulli, Washing- 
W. DeC.2.3./ 1,762) Was Opener ot 701! port, Conn........ ton Or ,i14 
1935 Trivelt Cre, Balti- O. Se! eee ake H. Rand- bt Gulli, Washing- e “Gut, Washing-— 
Uriafateyitate 1,606) lett, Richm’d, Va...764) ton, D ORO oh has hee . C. a eas 


M. Stapleton- TL. Sim- L. Young, 


1936 See Strike Girls, 
Wash,, D. C..... 1,762| mons, Norfolk, Va..784| ton, D.C......... 41 Oo ae 1,16 
1937 Charlotte Bowling P. Willis-D. Lawson, I. Simmons, Norfolk, ie Stinmons, Norfolk, 
canter: Charlotte, Richmond, Va..... FAS INV Bota elste lew 9s) cfare 416] Vass 23. aveclonme S 
1938 Wicd ‘Yankee ‘Net-’ O. Schmidt-H. Ran- M. Hering, Wash- L. Gulli, Washing- 
work, Bridgeport, oes Richmond, a3 ington, D.'C.....«. 375] ton, D. (Cian 1,130 
Gon, 2). 5c see wg FZI) VA were oie ees 
1939|Diamond Cab, Bal- DL Lugo-C, Kirk, M. Hering, Washing- I. Simmons, Nor- 
timore, Md... .... 1,688 ebriagep t pails . 743) ton, D: O.. .t as. 379) folk, Va 5130 
1940) WICC Yankee Net- B.A K. Vick, R. Hampel, Baltimore, |K. Vick, Norfoik 
work, Bridgeport, ioutolis, Wace er PIG] NED aii tivteit Vike Seren 413] Wa, .)...0s seen 1,611 
COMM, . 4... «o's 
1941|Rendezvous Bowling’ H. Staron-N. Urdan.695|C. McGinn, Balti- D. Kellum, Balti- 
Center, Wash. ...1,651 more, Md.........- 398) more, Md...... 1,034 
1942|Bureka, Md. As- M. MeDonnell-A. E. Hughes, Norfolk, Li Rose, Rosslyn, 
eae a Salt D’Lugo, Thomas- Ae BRD See ceadte 428) ‘NB... caveat ,126 
Pee ace aes ton-Devon, Conn, ..772 
1 43-1944-19 ot he 
1946 All States Life aad G. Bohn-L. Krahl, K. Sheuchik, Balti- Me Prva Washing- 
Co., Baltimore. ..1,755 pee Haven, Conn..711) more, Md.......-- D, Covvceniee 1,087 
1947|Dundalk Center, I. Moen-. i F. Reynolds, Water- L Gull, Wsshines 
Baltimore, Md...1,740) Washington, D. C..727| town, Conn........ ton, DaGee 1,117 
1948|Franks Restaurant, Anderson-R. B.: Bainbridee, Wasb- L. Young, Balti- ~ 
Hartford, Conn...1,731 Zentz, Baltimore... 783) ington, D.C....... 6| more, Md........ 3184 
1949) Aristocrat Dairy, Gould-M. Allen, i Dy pelgh, Ports- M. Allen, Durham, 
Baltimore, Md. .1,759 “Durham, N. C....797|_ mouth, Va........ We Orr. oneteeran aon 
1950 Frederick Generator- B. Branch-E. Smith, Estelle Warwington, Doris Leigh, Ports- 
Fr: om lin, Balti- Norfolk, Va..... 768| Atlanta,Ga..... 399] . mouth, Va...... 1,121 
more,Md...:.. ; 
R creation, A. Wissman-N. Lorraive Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
ayet Sena’ feeorea = Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md...1,151 
CSONDEE ee else yt 1,843| So. Norwalk,Conn. 748| D.C.........+.. 431 
Harti Mat ECiRaoNe sit P, Wolfe, Hyattsville, Md 
2 R. Quinn-F.Furlong,New Haven- artfor Ser- olfe, Hyai Ce, NEG eres Tix 
132 RE evan ee Pipe} Hartford, Conn..... 780 1gds-1924-1945--Not f held % 
1935| E. Ellis-A. Clarke. Washington, D. C....735||1946) E. Kidd-C. Kidd, Baltimore, Md........ 774 
1936) F. aperoney epee. era Conn. . pape 1947| 3B. Wootton-B. Staleup, Wash., D. O..... 795 
1937; YD, Dudley- auer, Norfolk, Va......- 1948|  H. Bourgery-T. penter, W 
1938| -M. Axkersw, Robey, pater Rae oas 4 a Rode OEE be Pike 
rk-. arsons, epol id 
1099| ©: Youne- J. ‘Talbert, Mee eagton, D.C. 1606|| 1020)" A. Atkinson: fits Baltimore, Md..,.. 791 
1941| I. Simmons-A. Liebler, Norfolk, Va- 1950] E. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md... .792 
aplante, (Cin) 2 Re Recto eon aos g02||1951| B. Covelly-H. Lapasa, Baltimore, Md.. 807 


_— 


» 1940|S. Twyford, 
rie Aurora, Ill.,......626 
1941|/N. Hutt, Los 


142 a Beas 
ie Taylor, 
ewark, N. J.. 


ina Van Camp, 


«IN 
,.-659|. Chicago........1,888 


inks er eel rere pec 


ste eee 


15 


cat aie ae aaa V. Focazio-Pruden Silver Seal Soda, 
Bf L, Catherine Fellmeth, 2 o- ce Vv I 
Peace Mich, ....68a|~chiosbo. *+s-2- 1,835 Dusher, Niagara, |” St. Louis, Mo. ..2,751 
RES ee aaa | 
Junker, ‘Marge Dardeen, Candace Miller- Kornitz Pure “4 
a Sandienamlie Ind. .650 Cincinnatl, Ohio. 1,826 pee EY erie Fort waukee, .2,987 


Mrs. Virgie Hupfer, 


Margaret Cass-Merle 


aera 696| Burlington, Iowa.1,850} Mathews, Long an icago........2,812 
. ia Winandy, Elyasevich-Hstelle |Gears By Entery 
ee a) cesal Cnicane. oe ¥ 4,840 Svoboda, Chi... 1,229] "Detroit, Mich. 2,786 
1950) Cleo Stallkamp, . |Marion Landewig, anten! A 
Newport, Ky. _...669}. Grand Rapids. ..1,796]. Schick, Dallas. ..1,216| Grand Rapids. . .2,903 
1951\Ida Simpson, Buffa- Laverne) HS VesIae, Sgt lg hs aes a Cg ee 
SE ia ehh es, Alm 2 
Sees @: metres spel he | 1,788| Seattle, Wash. ..1,179! dianapolis, Ind. . 2,705 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season ; . Season 
1929-1930 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. rpiserer Pend Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. ¥. 
1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. s one. : : 
1931-1982 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. 1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strobel, 
1936-1937° Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moints, Se de® high ad 2 rt an Somers, 
1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, 4 3 : Nasty ota 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. ee bg atl ee ee ee 


1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. 

1942-1943 Carolyn Bell. Grand Island, Nebr. 
1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 
1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Table Tennis and Badminton in 1951 


TABLE TENNIS 
U. S. National Open Championships 
St, Louis, Mo. April 6-8 


Men’s Singles—Richard Miles, New York, N.Y., 
defeated Martin Reisman, New York, apes 


Women’s Singles—Mrs. Leah Neuberger, New 
York, defeated Mrs. Peggy Ichkoff, Chicago, IJ. 


Men’s Doubles—William  Holzrichter-Martin 
eat defeated Richard Miles-Douglas. Cart- 
and. 

Mixed Doubles—Mrs, Leah Neuberger-Douglas 
ae defeated Mrs, Sally Green Prouty-Rich- 
ar iles, 


Junior Miss Singles—Sharon Koehnke, Glen 
Ellyn, Ql., defeated Carol Nydam, Chicago, Ill. 

Boy’s Singles—Al Holtmann, St. Louis, Mo., de- 
feated Ted Breunig, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Senior Singles—Tibor Hazi, Washington, D.C., 
defeated Bill Price, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

Esquire Singles—Paul Jackson, Providence, 'R.I., 
defeated Harry Holtze, St. Louis, Mo. 


Senior Doubles—Bill Gunn-Tibor Hazi defeated 
Jack Sanders-Cecil Woodworth, 


World Championships 
Vienna, Austria, March 4-11 


..Men’s Singles—Johnny Leach (England) de- 
feated Ivan Andreadis (Czechoslovakia). 

Women’s Singles—Angelica Rozeanu (Rumania) 
defeated Gizi Farkas (Hungary). 


Men’s Doubles—Ivan Andreadis-Bohumil Vana 
(Czechoslovakia) defeated Ferneec Sido-Josef 
Koezian (Hungary). 

Women’s Doubles—Rosaland and Diana Rowe 
(England) defeated Angelica Rozeanu-Sari Szasz 
(Rumania). 

Corbillon 
Austria, 3-1. 

Swathling Cup (Men)—Czechoslovakia defeated 
Hungary, 5-4. 


Cup (Women)—Rumania defeated 


Skelton, Indianapolis. 
Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, Mo.; Florence 
Seeds, Columbus, Ohio; Sue Waddell, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1949-1950 
1950-1951 


English Open Championships, 1950-51 
Wembley, London, Nov. 28-Dec. 2, 1950 
Men’s_ Singles—A. Erhlich (France) defeated 
Brian Kennedy (England). 

Women’s Singles—Trudi Pritzi (Austria) de- 
feated Helen Elliot ‘ (Scotland). ~ 
~ Men’s Doubles—Jack Carrington-Johnny Leach 
(England) defeated Martin Reisman (U.S.) and 
Aubrey Simons (England). : 

Women’s Doubles—Rosalind Rowe-Diana Rowe 
(England) defeated Helen Elliot (Scotland) and 
Vera Thomas (England). 

Mixed Doubles—Victor Barna (England)-Helen 
Elliot (Scotland) defeated B. Crouch-Vera Thomas 


(England), BADMINTON 


llth Annual National Championships 
Dallas, Texas, March 29-31 


Men’s Singles—Joe Alston, San Diego, Calif. 

Ladies’ Singles—Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Men’s Doubles—Joe Alston, San Diego, Calif., 
and Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif. 

Ladies’ Doubles—Loma Smith, Pasadena, Calif., 
and Dorothy Hann, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Mixed Doubles—Loma Smith, Pasadena, Calif., 
and Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif, 

Veterans’ .Doubles—Howard Holman and Fred 


Fullin. 41st All England Championships 
Beckenham, England, March 16-17 


Men’s Singles—Wong Peng Soon, Malaya. 

Ladies’ Singles—Aase Jacobsen, Denmark, 
‘ween Doubles—Eddie and David Choong, Ma- 

ya. 

Ladies’ Doubles—Tonny Ahm and _ Kirsten 
Thorndahl, Denmark. 

Mixed Doubles—Poul Holm and Tonny Ahm, 
Denmark. . 

Canadian Championships, Quebec—Men’s ‘Sin- 
gles: Daryl Thompson, Vancouver, B.C.; Womens’ 
Singles: Kae Otton, Montreal; Men’s Doubles: 
Dick Birch, Toronto, and Gordon Simpson, 
Montreal. fi 


Ist World-Telegram and Sun 
New York, N. Y., 
FINAL JACKPOT SCORING 


Bowler 4 Score 
Joe McNamara, Yankee Lanes................ 302 
Joe \Fennessey, Empire: Rec.......... 2.0.00. 287 
John Bruun-Hanssen, Plaza Center......... a 

wale sik Ale te ete Sate 2 


William Strobel, Lawler’s 


Headpin Bowling Tournament 
March-April, 1951 


oe 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 


Pp ood! d 
Chowchows, Dalmatians, French Bulldogs, Keeshonden. Poodl 


ii different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. Of the estimated ulation 
of over 20,000,000 in America, 1,163,969 pedigrees are registered (as of 1951). Recent 08 Ee ners 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y- r 


Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
eee 

1940 Ch. My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel H. E. Mellenthin 

1941 Ch. My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel H, E. Mellenthin 

1942 Ch. Wolyey Pattern Edgestoune West Highland terrier |Mrs. John G. Winant 

1943 Ch, Pitter Patter of Piperscroft Miniature poodle Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 

i944 - |Ch, Flornell Rare-Bit o: Twin Ponds|Welsh terrier Mrs. Edward P. Alker 

1945 Chieling’s Signature Scottish terrier Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 

1946 Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm Fox terrier, wire Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Carruthers TII 

1947 Ch, Warlord of Paaieer Boxer Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 

1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefetler 

1 Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brand, Boxer Mr and Mrs. John P. Wagner 

1950 Ch. i a Winning Trick of (Scottish terrier Mrs. John G. Winant 


951 Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest 


Boxer 


Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 


MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 


Madison, 


N. J. 7 


ee ee oo 


Best-in-show 


Ch. Blankeen Jung Frau 
1941 Ch. Nornay Saddler 
to dias Not held. 


Ch. Benbow’s Beau 
1947 Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
1949 Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of 
Edgerstoune 
1950 Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy 


1951 Ch. Rock Falls Colonel 


Poodle 
Fox terrier, smooth 


Cocker spaniel 

Bedlington terrier 
Bedlington terrier 
Scottis 


Irish setter 
English setter 


Breed Owner 


Blakeen Kennels 
Wissaboo Kennels 


Robert A. Gusman 

Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
e Mr. & Mrs. W.-A. Rockefeller 
terrier Mrs. John G. Winant 
Jack Spear 

William T. Holt 


se aD 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1951 


American Spaniel Club, New York, N.Y., Jan. 
7—Ch. Cone Crest. Collect, black cocker spaniel 
—pr. and Mrs. H. Douglas Mitchell, Honeoye, 


N.Y. 

Pekingese Club of America, New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 14—Ch. Fei Jai Son of Orchard Hill—Mrs. 
Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Maryland Kennel Club, Baltimore, Jan. 27-28— 
Ch. Garden City’s Sleepy Mouse, whippet—Mrs. 
Theodore Pedersen. 

Boston. Terrier Club of New York, New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 11—Ch. Fritzie Regards of Pequa— 
Joseph Glaser, New York, N.Y. 

American Boxer Club, New York, N.Y., Feb. 11 
—Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest—Dr. and Mrs. 
R. €. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 18— 
Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr, and 
irs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston,.Mass., Feb: -22— 
Toplight Template of Twin Ponds, importéd Welsh 
Terrier—Mrs. Edward P. Alker, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N.J., March 
4—Ch- Gillsie Rochwardine Sirius, imported Scot- 
tish terrier—Wishing Well Kennels, Montclair, 
N- 


Providence, R.1., 

March 18—Ch. Giralda’s Gelmar, German shep- 

herd—Mrs. M,. Hartley Dodge, Madison, N.J. 
International K. C., Chicago, Ill., March 18— 


ported wire-haired foxterrier—Mrs. Leonard Smit, 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. 

Bucks County K. C., Doylestown, Pa., May 5— 
Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Trenton K. C., Trenton, N.J., May 6—Ch. 
Giralda’s King Kole, bloodhound—Mrs. M. Hart- 
ley Dédge, Madison, NJ. 

Springfield K. C., Springfield, Mass., May 12— 
Ch, Aristo: Von Marienlust, dachshund—Mrs. Lan- 
easter Andrews, Westbury, L.I., N.Y. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L.I., May 
18—Ch. Cartlane Once—Mrs. Charles R. Fleish- 
man, North Hollywood, Calif. 

Long Island K. C., Westbury, L.I., May “20— 
Blue Gate’s Sky King, cocker spaniel—George 
Sperakis, Morristown, J. : 

‘Ladies Kennel Association, Garden City, -i.5., 
May i9—Ch. King Peter of Salilyn, English 


springer spaniel—Mrs. F. M. Gasow, Birmingham, 


ich. 

Plainfield K. C., North Plainfield, NJ.. May 
27—Ch. Newaygo’s Ebony Parade, collie—Neway- 
go Kennels, Ellicott, Md. 

Chester Valley K. C., West Chester, Pa., June 
3—Ch. Rock Falls Colonel, English setter—Wil- 
liam T. Holt, Richmond, Va. 

Greenwich K. C., Armonk, N.Y., June 9— 
Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pinscher—Mr. 
and Mrs. Len Carey, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Monmouth County, K. C., Rumson, N.J., June 
17—Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveler of Trucote, wire- 
haired foxterrier—Mrs. Leonard Smit, Ho-Ho- 
Kus, N.J. 

Bryn Mawr K. C., Merion, Pa., June 16—Ch. 
Lucky Fella, smooth foxterrier—Robert Sedgwick, 
New York, N.Y. 

Staten Island K. C., Tompkinsville, S.1;,: "Nexen 
June 14—Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds, 
imported. Welsh terrier—Mrs. Edward P. Alker, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

Mohawk Valley K.C., Schenectady, N.Y., Aug. 
12—-Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. 
and Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Great. Barrington a ., Great Barrington, 
Mass., Aug. 26—Ch. Mahogany Boy’s Monty, Irish 
setter—Samuel Kolow, Needham, Mass. 

Naugatuck Valley K. C., Stratford, Conn., Sept. 
1—Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pin- 
scher—-Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Yonkers K. C.,. Yonkers, N.Y., Sept. 8—Ch. 
Toplight Template of Twin Ponds, imported 
Welsh terrier—Mrs. Edward P. Alker, Great Neck, 


Tle piN.X- 

Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N.Y., Sept. 
2—Ch. Bonraye Fo Yu of Orchard Hill, imported 
Pekingese—Mrs. Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven, 


Pa. 

Westchester K..C., Rye, N.Y., Sept. 9—Ch. 
Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. and Mrs. 
R. Cc. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 22—Ch. 
Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pinscher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Len Carey, Cos Cob, Conn. 

American Fox Terrier Club, Westbury, L,I., 
Sept. 28—Torontina, wire-haired fox terrier— 
Anton Rost, New York, N.Y. 

Suffolk County K. C., Huntington, L.I., Sept. 
29—Ch. Rock Falls Racket, orange belton English 
setter—Mr, and Mrs. Elsworth Howell, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 

Westbury Kennel Association, Old Westbury, 
L.1., Sept. 30—Ch. Toplight Template of Twin 
Ponds, imported” Welsh terrier—Mrs. Edward P. 
Aiker, Great Neck, L.1., N.Y. 


——— 


hte Champion 


af Slosson; 1898, Jacob Sitianter’ 1838-1951 Ww 
caret 1888, Saat 


World Champion 


3205, ee as Vignaux 
acu Bebseter (fiesta): nda, , George | B.S 
forfeit); 


‘tton 
1909-11, 
lie Hoppe; 1912, foe zB. Sutton; 1913, Bore 
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Willie Hoppe 
1904 Willie Hoppe; 1 1908 


- C, Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 


18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match Poe aS 
212, high erand average in atch play 60, gh 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, elker Coc: 

ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 


1910-1920 Witlie Hoppe 
1933- oad Wale eciupe ar 
ie Hoppe 
1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1927 aye Cochran 
1928 Edward, Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournaments 
1934 Welker Cochran. \ 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
Sr average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
r., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 

Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob "Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25, 75; high single average 46. 
28-2 jeans 


1937, Jacob Schaefer 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr. 1937, Jacob ee de —high run 132; high 
single average, 35.10. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand: avetage 42. No matches 
since 


' 
THREE CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 

1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Moore, W. H. Huey 

1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R, L, Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 4 

1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 

1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 Ap L. Cannafax 

1925 R, L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 mie Hoppe a 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
panlenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


1945 Weber ‘Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 


4g: BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 1948 W: 


f 
Pe 9 


aati staat Sale 


1919, Tiff Denton, 17°; 1 eh 1; 
1926, John rh a) ig**; a7, 
20**: 1928, W. Hoppe, 25%3*; gee 
Hoppe, 15****; 1939. Joe Chamaco, des 


Denton, 17*; i945, Willie Hoppe, "apes ee, 
High Averages (‘Still ball’ play) 
Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings**; 


Otto 
Reisel ints in 57 innings**; 1925, 
1925. ee t, 100 po’ innings**;' 1930, - 


fto Reiselt, 150 ints in 104 
g chen Taste bo in 23 Senn 1939, aoe Cham: 
ago, 30, in 29 innings 9: Jay Bozem > 

3 ‘Willie Hoppe, 50 points in 1 
Bcteoerat. 


Fae er tournament play; **league : 


*s¢%world’s match play (p 


‘hoice 
cue balls at start of each inning). (‘Still ball” 
Play.) Other High Averages 

1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 innings (World 
tournament, choice of cue balls at start of 


inning); 1945, Welker Cochran, 60. in, 20 innings 
(World match play, choice of cue balls at start 


Ws EP High Grand Average 


1950, Willie *Hoppe, 1.33 points. per inning*; 
1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 1945, 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***, 


*Players used same cue ball for duration of 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on second 
shot of inning; ies had choice of cue balls 
at start of each inning. 


NATIONAL THREE- CUSHION CHAMPION 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


POCKET BILLIARDS CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 
1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 
1912 R, J. Ralph 
1913 Alfredo DeOro 
1913-1915 Bennie Allen 
1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 
1916-1918 Frank Taberski 
1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 
1925 Frank Taberski 
1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 
Hueston 
1927 Frank Taberski 
1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 
1928 Frank Taberski 
1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 
1930 Erwin Rudolph 
1930-1932 Ralph Greenies? 
ae 1934 Edwin Rudolph 
935 Andrew Ponzi e 
i930 James Caras 
1937 Ralph Greenleaf 
1938 James Caras 
1939 James Caras 
1940 Andrew Ponzi 
1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 
1942 Irving Crane (challenge match) 
43 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match) 
1944 Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 
1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 
1946 Willie Mosconi YVactesten Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match; Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
: Selina match); Crane (world’s tourna- 
men 
1947 Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras, match 
2948 Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match 
1949 James Caras (tournament) 
1950 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 
1951 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James’ Caras; 1950, 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton, 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 


High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie ‘Allen; high 
run, 125, George Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
11.02, Ralph Greenleaf; high run,’ 125, Bennie 


pce teil eames Tan a me ers + 


ene map aaah 
aes 


peas sn UE ae oe em 


em 


<i ae 


___sporing 


3 single average, 4 ; 
Willie Moseo ¢ runs of 125 and one of 
126 atrape costs Goes ce i rite ; 
ee per ae es 
Greenleaf): 1946, Jimmy Caras, thigh run, 127 in 


to another. 
a single block of a match. 
scratches against him when he te 
and he needed a total of 127 to get a net of 
since his score was minus 2 when he si 


NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggiehs 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
Cc. Ives. o. tournaments since. 

NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
Cc. Pei tournaments since. 


Hig 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


Cc. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 

1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler, 
-1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1995, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 

2 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles © 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


Ps 


0 a eee 


4 AMATEUR BALKLINE. CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W. Gardner 
1911 J. F. Poggenburg 
. 1912 M. D. Brown 
2 1913. Joseph Mayer 
A 1914 E. W. Gardner 
1915 Nathan Hall - 
1916 C. Huston 
4 1917 Dave McAndless 
1918 Percy Collins 
1919 C. Heddon 
1920 B. T’. Appleby, 


1921 Percy Collins 
1922 E. T. Appleby, International champion 


1923 Percy Collins, ‘National, 18-1 champion—F.S. 
Appleby 

1924 BE. T. Appleby 

1928 1508 Jo pieOlinton 

1926- ohn. 

1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; T. Ap- 
pleby, Amateur Billiard Ass’n. 

1930 Percy Collins 

j931 BE. T. Appleby 

1932 Albert Poensgen 
pion 

1933 no tournament 2 

1934-1936 Edward Soussa 
No tournament since. 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 


Calyin Demarest—High Tun, 
average, 28; high grand average, 


(Germany), World’s cham- 


202; high single 
20. 


18-2 Balkline 
igh run, 248, F. S. Appleby, high single 
Petecs, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 


18.57, John Clinton. 
Te 
Pe el 


AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
1911 Charles Morin 
1919 Arthur Newman 

. 1920 W, B. Huey 

z 4921 Harl Lookabaugh 
1922 Frank Flemming 

Ss 4923 Robert M. Lord 
1924 Frank Flemming 
4925-1926 Dr. A. J. Harris 


Events—Billiard Results and Records 


sh 


# 


1927 Dr. L. P. Macklin; Robert 
1928 J. N. Bozeman |" - ee 
1B) Saae ae Mae Shee : 
i931 Erenk Flemming: OS. ee 
1931-1935 Edward Lee _ 
1936 Edward Lee—World’s Amateur. champion 
1 fiat BE beara sees 

-1 ene rdorff (challenge 
1942-1946 Chet pear dort as Ee Ee en 
1946 Edward Lee, Robert Lord (amateur club tour- 


namen t 
| 1947 Robert Lord (challenge match) 


1948 Chester Vandenover (challenge match), - 
ward Lee (club He as i on) 
1949 Edward Lee (club tournament) 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 


Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. ; 
Amatenur—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 


' RECORDS 


Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (444 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). : i 


BED BALL BILLIAEDS 
1907-1908, Charles C, Peterson. 


RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail - 


1940 Michigan 
1941 Cornell 
1942 Wisconsin 


1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph’s College 

1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohio State Y , 
1950 no play. 

1951 Utah 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 


1940 Michigan 
1941 no tournament 
1942 Buffalo “: 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Michigan 
Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 


1940 Michigan 

1941 University of Florida; Eastern, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, University of Florida; 
Northern, University of Michigan; Western, | 
University of Wyoming 

1942 Florida 

1943 Minnesota 

1944 Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Michigan 

1948 Florida 

1949 Eastern Kentucky State 

1950 Ohio State 

1951 Notre Dame 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Kail 


1940 John O. Miller, Wisconsin 

1941 Ted Davis, University of Florida 
1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 

1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 

1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 

1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 

1950 no play : 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan ~ 


Three Cushions 


1940 John O. Miller, Wisconsin 
1941 no tournament 

1942 Colomaio, Buffalo 

1943 BR. Matheny, Florida 

1944 W. Rion, Florida 
1945-1946 no play 

1947 Leff, Mabie, Florida 

1948 Sol Ashkenaze, Wisconsin 
1949 Victor Brodsky, California 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio Sta 
1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 


Le ee 


ugk SE SE 


ae za Gr en, Oniversiiy of 


oe Fed Ds Univer y of 
Buitao! fou , Leslie franca University 
‘Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd Greene, Univer 
roan ne GC 
1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 


Meastern _ Kentucky ‘State 


lege 
1950 Perey janiman. Eastern Kentucky are 
1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky S ; 


‘0: > 


_ ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE. UNION CONFER- 


ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 


; Straight Rail a 
1940 J. E. Patrick, Indiana 
1941-1946 no tournament 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin >: 
teas Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
9 T: as Hines, Wisconsin 


1950 no play. pocket Billiards 

1939 Henry Shabatura, Minnesota 

1940 Gibson Findley, Florida 

1941-1946 no tournament 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Jack Brown, Utah 

1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 


Three Cushions 
1949 Victor Brodsky, California 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 


CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942 Wyoming 
1943 South Dakota State 
1944 Colorado State College 


: 
: 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
Pocket Billiard Champi ; National Keyshot 
: ‘ pom smareres 


A TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1945 Harlem Club, New York N. Y¥. 3 
1946-1987 8. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Phinadetphis. 


1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 

1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 

1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Individual Chishipiens—Besttor 

apes 1oeh Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, New 


or ee Ge 
1947 at Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford. 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Be Beate (Ind.) Boys’ Club 
1950 a. Tas, Re tbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
yn, N. - 
1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 
Junior 
1945 Sam Cavaleri, Big Brother . Organization, 
Scranton, Pa. 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Fa. j 


1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, 
1950 cae Santore, Hi-Boys’ Sib, “Shiladelphia 


Pa. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind, 


$0 tye Fe 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) 


Number Odds 
Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush. . 4 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flush 40 72,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 
Full House. .... 3,744 693 to 1 
PEE icns}s.s cs ,108 508 to 1 
Straight ...... 2 254 to 1 
Three of a kind 54,912 46 tol 
Two Pairs .... 123,552 20 to 1 
One Pair ...... pareve 240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing - 1,302,540 1tol 
Potal -..i... 2,598,960 
BRIDGE 


Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards 
from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. 


One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards- of one 
suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. 


PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against Finding in ‘‘Widow” of Three Cards 
Open “hscleg 


...2 to L for 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


SSSSSSSTSS 
RRR Roe OR eRe 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 


No. Conse- By 7, 11, 
Soa Wins or Point 
2: 
pice isisceais ainfalete anton o's Cintatnuard tates gt 
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National Fencing Champions in 1951 


Source; Amateur Fencers League of America 


Foil—Silvio Giolito, New York A, C. 
: <a Aah de Capriles, Fencers Club of New 
rork, 

Saber—Dr, Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli. 
; Women’s Foil—Janice-Lee York, Southern Cali- 
ornia, 

Thvee-weapon—Neil Lazar, Salle Santelli. 

Foil (team)—Fencers Club of New York, 

Epee (team)—Fencers Club of New York. 

Saber (team)—New York A. C. 

Three-weapon (team)—New York A. C. 


ine. s Foil (team)—Falkner School of Fenc- 


Foil—1, eaivis Gone TC ee. Manisl Bukantz; . 
t papa Hel ae eee 2, Alfred Skrobisch; | 
: « fulbert Wali Tibor Nyilas; 2, Norman Armit- 
age; 3, George Worth 
Women’s foil—1, 


ne nice- 
Craus: 3, anice ee York; 


Mrs.. Maxine Mitchell ee 


33rd Annual National Handball Ch 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Four-wall singles—Joseph (Bob) Brady, Olympic 
Club, San Francisco, defeated Donald Farley, Ger- 
mantown Y.M.C.A., 21-1, 21-7, 

Four-wall doubles—J oseph Brady-William Keays, 
Olympic Club, defeated Henry Herz-Prank Gluck- 
er, 92nd St. Y.M/H.A., 22-2; 16-21,-21-15.: 


ampionships 
April 23-28, 1951 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP | 
Houston, Texas : | 
Singles—Alvis Grant, Amarillo, 'Texas. 
Re, Deuniseea? Daum-Dick McKay, New Orleans, . i 


; Golf Records — ; : 
AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


tional National ;Nat’lWomen’s National National 
teur Amateur Te Open Amateur 


M. R. Marston|E. loa? Re hang I 
1924\C. Walker..... R.T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D. C. Hurd ||1938|R. Guldahl. -.. |W. 
1925|W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr. aes anal 199 a) B. Nelson... M pS glee a 


3 Jones, JT. . 5 het 2 ee) ae 

. ‘ Mrs. Horn ‘ood.......|M. soe e | MTB. 

Jr.|Glenna Collett ||1942 45 Not played ieee % 

Sr Srenrgesiren i947 eM Worsham E, Rleeel noses 
Helen Hicks ogan.....|W. T’ + 


. Jr.\Vire. V: 1950|Ben Hogan.... .|Beverly 
Virg. Van Wie 1951\Ben Hogan... ..!W. Maxwell... : Dorothy 


aWon in er ibys from C. Wood. 

bWon in 36-hole play-off from ae? e Sarazen. 

¢eWon in 36-hole play-off from B Se RS and V, Ghezzi. 
dvWon 18 hole play-off from S. Snead “ 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 


Men 


‘|B. De ey i ‘Not played—war “IM 
Not played—war iss D, Germain. . Pe: layed—war 


943... 
..|Not played—war Miss D. Germain. . Driggs, Jr... 
.| Not ee peta Fe Strafaci........ Not played—war 
F iss L. Suggs.....|F. Strafact........ Miss M. Orcutt ' 
iss L. Suggs..... . Strafaci........ Miss L. I p 
Miss D. Kielty....|R. Billows........ Mrs. M. May . 
2 eg he Pras aiaiete Joseph ee .|Mrs. R- Torgerson 
Teieinele “eran Sa .|Mrs. R. Torgerson ] 
i. .|Margaret Mackie ’ 
} 


Es Metropolitan * Eastern Trans- Southern 
‘a Wear Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
Z ee. Fo Se 
4921.,..|Bob MacDonald...... Mrs. .C. H. Vanderbeck ae Von Elm. 
‘| Martin O'Loughlin. -.. Glenna Collett R. E, Knepper. 
E. Held... 
J. Manion 
C. Wolff. 
yc 2 CAT en 
John Goodman........ 
A. Bartlett. ....-----* 
R. McCrary. ......--'- 
R. McCrary......---- 


; Ji 
> £-7932....\)Olin Dutra......- .|Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland.......--- 
Charlotte Glutting G. Morelan 
-  4934....|Paul Runyan.......-. Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman 
, _lliii.i)Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman 
; Vib)... :|Edith Quier J. Dawson..... 
.|J. Himes......-+++-++> Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher 
j|J. Himes....-----+++- Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage. ....+.; 
.}BL Picard....-.-+-++-- Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert.. .....6 ss 
jC. Wood. ....--sesee- Grace Amory A, POCTING'...5 «5 aie woe ie N 
7 (Not played) Mrs H. McNaughton F. Stranahan......... Perry 
(Not played) (Not Played) jonn quate SA OOSEEe (Not pave 
; (Not played) Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel.......-- George Hamer...:.... 
2 (Not played) Maureen Orcutt CIE OC ese taps comin Thomas Barnes. oi 
i (Not played) Patricia vorcutt Beales Me ee Ob ee J oe Dahlbender,. 
Sa Maureen Orcu arles Coe... .:..+-- omas Barnes. 
een ie eR at: ey ac ae Morey.... 


“eo Stubler......-- Peggy Kirk Bi 
songs Harmon. *|Patricia O'Sullivan L. 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


E a msfen amareue Gore COAMTIONS eee ™ 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 


Wear Winner 
£ eee | | | ———______——_ 
“a 3 R.T.Jones, rie (U.S.)\\1937.|R.Sweeney (U. S.b’rp) || 1949. |Sam McCready 
: 1334. Ew reisernese. 1930: le M. Smith 1938.|C. Yates ws) 1950.|Frank Stranahap 
4925.|R. Harris. 1932, |J. De Forest 4939. A. Kyle (GU. BO 
: 1926.|J. Sweetser (U- S.)}|1933.|M. Scott 1940-5 Noe played—War ||1951. |Dick Chapman 
4927. Dr. W. Tweddel!l ||1934. W.L. Little,Jr. U.S.) ear: J. Bruen (U. 8) 
41923.\T. P. Perkins 1935. W.L.Littie,Jr.(U.S.) a2 W. Turnesa (U.8.) 
1929 .|C. Tolley 3936.\H. Thompson. 1948. F, Stranahan (U.S.) 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS : : } 
ar’ Winner Year Winner Year Winner ; Year ‘inner — 


—— a 


‘ 1924. W. Hagen (U. §.) ||1931.)T. armour (U_ 8.) ||1938,|R. A. Whitcombe |/1949.)Bobby Locke (Sa. 


1925.13. Bar U. 8.) 1932.|G. Sarazen (U.8.) |11939.|D. Burton ao 
He Ree are oe D. Pre aes 8.) 1940-5 Not played—War 1950. pa (So. 
.|R.T. Jones, Jr, (U.S. . |B. 
$988. |W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1/1935. |4. Perry 1946. |S. Snead (U.S) ll q951. Max Faulkner 
1929.) W.,Hagen (U. 8.) |/1936. ay Padgham. 1947.|F. Daly (reiand) 
1930.1R. Rat Jones, Jr. ec: 81)1/1937.|. Cotton 1948. |H. Cotton _ 
» CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year| Winner Year Winner Year| © Winner Winner 
Oo ae ES | (eae SS Se See ae 
F. Thom 1930.|R. Somerville, 1936 .|F. 1947 .|F. Stranahan (U.5.) 
D. C - Berens ‘ 1931.|R. Somerville. 1937.1|R. Somerville F.Stranahan 8) 
AEN Somerville |} 1932.1G. Taylor. 1938 .{T. Adams Chapman (U.3. 
.}D. 1933.|A, Campbell. 1939.}K, Black 1 .|W. Mawhinney — 
R. enrervine: 1934.}A. Campbell. 1940-5 Not pDlaved—Was ||1951.|/Walter MceHiroy 
i. Held. 1935.|R. Somerville. 1946. |H. Nartell 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Year Winner 
1924.|Leo Diesel. 1931. 1938.}8. 946./G. Fazio 

1925 -|Leo Diegel. 1932 _|Hy. Cooper. 1939. 1947.|R. Locke (S, A.) 
1926-|MacD, Smith, {1933.)J. Kirkwood. 1940, 948./C. Congdon 
1927./T, Armour. 1934./T. Armour. 1941: 194 .J.Harrison(U.S.) 
1928. Diegel, 1935.}Gene Kunes 1942 _.[C. Wood 1950. |Jim Ferrier (U. 8) 
1929 .}Leo Diegel. 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. 1943-4 Not played—War |/1951, |Jim Ferrier (U.S.) 
1930.|T. Armour 1937 .|Hy Cooper 1945.|Byron Nelson 

he hh ER abe URI SE URS Pe 2 


International Walker Cup Match 
GREAT BRITAIN VS. UNITED STATES—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 


Series Record Year unite as <4 Lose ger ; Halvea 
ates Great Brit a < 

Year Winner Loser Halved | 1934 United States... 9 Great Britain. . 2 

1922 United States.. 8 Great Britain. . 1936 United States.. 9 Great Britain. . 0 

1923 United States, . “8 Great Britain. 1938 Great Britain.. 7 United States.. 4 

Ho United States.. 9 Great Britain. : 

3 


CO oe 


1947 United States.. & Great Britain. | 

1949 United States..10 Great Britain. . 

1951 United ‘States.. 6 Great Britain. _ 3 
Series Standing—United States 12: Gt. Britain 1 


Ryder Cup Matches 


Series Record (Biennial) 1937—United States 8; Great B: 
1926—Great Britain 1342; United States 144 1939-1945—(Not played) a Se 


1927—United States 915; Great Britain 245 1947—United States 11; ort ees 1 
Titai 
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1928—Great Britain 7; United States 5 19498—United States 7: Great B 
“hob tea es athe a Sieiid oe Bie py ey States 9145 Great Britain 244 

— Grea’ Titain 64: nite ates tanding—United St 7 hes; 
1935—United States 9: Great Britain 3 Britain, 3. So 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner | Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924.|Walter Hagen 1931./Tom Creavy 1938 .|Paul R an 1945. |Byron N 

1925. |/Walter Hagen 1932./Olin Dutra 1939.| Henry Pianta 1946, Ben Moe & 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1933.|Gene Sarazen 1940.|Byron Nelson 1947. |J. Ferrier (Aust.) 
1927,| Walter Hagen 1934./Paul Runyan 1941.|Vie Ghezzi 1948./Ben Hogan: 
1928 .|Leo Diegel 1930, |Jobnny Revolta 1942. /Sam Sneaa 1949. /Sam Snead 
1929.)Leo Diegel |1936: Denny Shute . |/1943.,| Not played—War |/1950;|Chandler ana ae 
1930.|Tom Armour 1937.|Denny Shute 1944 .|Robert Hamilton 1951. ‘Sam Snead 


Other Golf Events in 1951 


Helen Lee Doherty Amateur Cup, Miami, Fla.— | Morton Dykes, Prestwick, 4 and 2. . : 


Claire Doran, 3 and 2 National Women’s Open—Bets 

Women’s Titleholders Tournament, Augusta, Ga. National Public fe Ghatuslonchie’ Miwau- 
—Pat O'Sullivan, Orange, Conn., 301. kee, Wis.—Dayid Stanley, U.C.L.A : 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N, C.— Canadian Women’s. Open, Lavell Sur Le Lac 
Hobart Manley, Savannah, Ga., 1 up. Women: Quebec—Marlene Stewart, Fonthill, -Ont., 1 up. : 
Miss Pat O’Sullivan, Orange, Conn. National Junior Girls Championship, Chicago, 

.S. Seniors Championship, Rye, N. Y.—Tom | l.—Arline Brooks, Pasadena, Calif., 1 up. 
Robbins, Winged Foot Golf Club, 140 (36 floles). PGA National Caddie Championship, Columbus, 

N.C.A.A. Championship, Columbus, Ohio—Tom | Ohio—Leonard Pietras, Toledo, Ohio, 4 and 3. 
Nieporte, Ohio State, 5 and 3. U.S, Senior Women’s Championship, Rye, N. Y. 

Women’s National Collegiate, Columbus, Ohio— | —Mrs. Walter Reynolds, Miami Beach, Fla. 
ost International Weathérvane Cup, Sunning- | nagiroBelltan PGA Championship, Cold “Spring 

Ss ni jon: ame Pp, Su g=- arbor i 
dale, England—United States Club, 283. Glsuge, Harmon: Winged Rowe seint 


Scottish Amateur, St. Andrews, Scotland—J.! Dunlop Masters, London—Max Faulkner, 281, 


eS ee 


—— a ch in vee waka A a 


~ ” 


re fe EN ne HM One Tee 


8}Los Angeles Open BATA 
14|Bing Crosby Tournament (54 holes) 
. 21/Tampa Women’s Open 
Jan. 22|Lakewood Park Open 


Seat 1034 a, Masters 
23|/Women's Richmond Open (54 holes) 
13|Greenbrier Invitation 
27|Colonial Invitational (Fort Worth, Texas) 
10|\Palm Beach Round Robin (New Rochelle, 
ie 24|/Inverness Best-Ball (Tolédo, Ohio)....... 


~ 19\Sioux City Open 
. 22\Westchester Open (54 holes) 


*Won on playoff of tie! 


-_____Invitation, Open Golf Tournaments in 1951 : 
a e ; Event inner Score Prize 
Ri ; 2 


roroenors 
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Cary Middlecoff. . shag 
.|Cary Middlecoff......... 


Hole-in-One Golf Play for 18 Years 


The Hole-in-One Golf Tournament is sponsored annually by The New York World-Telegram and 
Sun. Because of World War II there was no play in 1943 and 1944. 


STATISTICS OF PLAY 


No. of No.of On. In f 
-Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
19 217 1,085 87 27 2 feet, 1 inch 


Ace 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 ims, 


1935 477 2,385 656 89 81 inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107. 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 142 ins, 
1940 872 4,360 1,749 168 *11 inches 
1941 844 5220 1,904 228 Ace 
1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 
1945 643 3,215 4,310 145 ie inches 
1946 913 4.565 2,041 239 11% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 Ace 

1,120 5,600 2,283 292 He inches 
1949 1,234 6,170 2,757 379 21% inches 
1950 1,191 5,955 2,439 327 


Ace . 
2,933 365 31% inches 


Total 14,320 71,600 29,438 3,349 6 aces 


*Tie for first place. 
Six aces have been Scored in 18 years of play 
as follows: 
1933—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., Pro., Bayside. 
4937—Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., Forest 
Hill Field Club. 
1937—T. Arthur Menzel, Stamford, Conn:, Lee- 
wood Golf Club. 2 
ead Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 
Club. 
1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
Forest Hill Figld Club. ; 
1950—Al Collins, Sleepy Hollow C. C. Pro., Leewood 
Golf Club. 
The chances of scoring an ace as computed after 
18 years of play are 11,933 to one. 
18TH ANNUAL HOLE-IN-ONE TOURNAMENT 
July 30-Aug. 8, 1951 


On In 

Players Shots G’n Cir Closest 
July 30—Leewood 210 1,050 471 44 

July 3i—Leewood 224 1,120 483 55 1 
Aug. 2—Forest Hill 172 860 239 36 2 
Aug. 3—Forest Hill 153 765 260 31 1 
Aug, 6 —Bayside 200 1,000 *501 81 4in. 
Aug. Bayside 203 1,015 397 49 1 
Aug. 8—Bayside 247 1,235 582 69 3 


1,409 7,045 2,933 365 316 in. 


WINNERS OF THE TOURNAMENT 1932-1951 
1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 
1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 


1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt*; at Grassy 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Bill Malcolm. 


1937_—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Franklin Schriver*. ; 


1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewood, Tom 
meet at Forest Hill Field Club, Tom Mc- 
alters. 


1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman*; at 
Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Jim Barnes. 

1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M. Watt; 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, anag_Howard 
Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns, 

1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola; 
at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; at Bayside, Oscar 
Goess*. 

1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis*; at 
Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leewood 
G. C., Andrew H. A. Thompson. 

1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour*; at Bayside, 
Robert Ledlow. 

1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; at Lee- 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Myron N. Friedman. 

1947—At Leewood, John J. Whalen; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; at~ Bayside, 
Charles Sperber- 

1948—At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hill 
Field Club, Nick Zaccagnio; at Bayside, Arnold 
Gray*. 

1949—At Leewood, James B. Lowery; at Forest 
Hill, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, George Lynch. 

1950—At Leewood, Al Collins*; at Forest Hill, 
Gordon S. Park; at Bayside, Jerome Kutzein, 


1951—At Bayside, William Whitton*; at Leewood, 
Mrs. Forris E. Chick; at Forest Hill (N. J.) Field 
Club, Edward Petrosky. 


*Overall winner. 


. €ricket International Records 
“THE ASHES” TROPHY (ENGLAND VS, AUSTRALIA, B 


stvalia defeated England 4-1 in five test 
Sot held in Australia in 1951 to retain ‘‘The 
Ashes,” mythical trophy of world cricket suprema- 
ey. Australia has won the world title since 1932. 


TENNSAL) 
In winning the final 1951 test match in Melbourne, 
Feb. 28, England won its first cricket test against 
Australia since 1938. 


eee a ee 


orate Bee ed 5 70 41 16 13 
lontreat Sc wiet 2 os a i is , 
Por 22.22. 70 20 88 Ot 16) 201 81 

Chieago.. 222221! 70° 13 47 10. 171 tNew Hayen E 
“tis Leading Individual Scorers | oo D 
"Gordie How, Detroit......- 10. 4a An Oh Tay Cleveland Barina, 
| Maurice Richard, Montreal. 65 42 24 66° 97 
| Max Bentley, Toronto..... 66 21 41 62 34] ,,,Capitals........ 

Sid Abel, Detroit.......... 9 23 38 61 30 
‘ it Schmidt, Boston. . * 62). 22, 30", 6 


ed Kennedy, Toronto 
: Ted Lindsay, Detroit 
ee een cay Dewan, 
elly, Dei ‘i " 
Sid's Smith Toronto... -+.- 7030" 2-5. * 30 


cur Cham 
‘3 Leading ease Sort 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS Ab DeMarco, Buffalo. ..... hs % ze its 
; Grant Warwick, alo.... 65 34 
Ape ts wNpenn Asem Pra NGA Brovinenee . 8 36 68 88 
Preliminary Round Fred Thurier, Cleveland.... 64 32 63 95 2 
Series ‘‘A’’ Fred Glover, Indianapolis.: 69 48 36 84 
Montreal defeated Detroit, 4 gam Max McNab, Tndinnspalent 70 36 48 84 8 


Mar. 27 at Detroit: Montreal 3, Detrott 5 ee 09 of 


fi’ou | UNITED STATES HOCKEY TEAGUE, 
29 at Detroit: Montreal 1, Detroit 0 Be hae ve aa 64 3 a 4 308 21 96. 
3l\at Montreal: Montreal 0, Detroit a 

f April 3 at Montreal: Montreal ir Detroit 4 64 an Ae e Ber aan ee 
5 at Detroit: Montreal 5, Toit 2. 64 22 36 6 231 287 50 
7 at Montreal: Montreal 3, 5 Detroit 2. 38 & 302 280° 46 


Series ‘‘B’’ 
Toronto defeated Boston 4 games 


Playoff winners— O: vet 
Leading yn idas i Scorers » 


Mar. 28 at Toronto: Toronto 0, Boston 2 TP Pen. 
1 at Toronto: Toronto 1; Boston 1*. Lloyd Haldorsen, Tulsa. Se 27 67 94 38 
April 1 at Boston; Toronto 3, ‘Boston 0. Cal Stearns, K. C........- 64 28 64 92 Bg 
3 at Boston: Toronto 3, Boston 1. Ike Hildebrand, K. C.- 7 


63 42 49 91 
64 


7 at Toronto: Toronto 4, poston. 15 
8 at Boston: Toronto 6, Boston 0 
* game halted after oe period of overtime due to 
Toronto curfew law 


aoe aide Round 
Toronto defeated Montreal 4 games t 


George A ath Denver. 
Frank O’Grady, Omaha..:. 64 49 

Bert Giesebrecht, Omaha... 64 38 40 78 75 
Ian MacKintosh, St. Paul.. 64 39 38 77 82 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
— WW Le PGR 


April 11 at Toronto: Toronto 3, Tonareal 2 (5.51 of | Victoria......... 35 20 15 250 216 85 
Ist 0 New Westminster 70 38 24 8 267 205 84 
14 at Toronto: Toronto 2, Montreal 3 el 55, ot TSCOMA, Sew Lee 70-27 26 17 219222 
t.) | Portland.. 70 30 32 8 266 255- 68 < 
17 at Montreal: Toronto 2, Montreal _ a. ay of | Seattle. . 7 23 36 13 21477260 soe 
t ovt.) | Vancouve: 70 19°34 17 216 285 55 
19 at Montreal: Toronto 3, Montreal 2 . 15 of Playoff winner— Victoria Cougars won series for 
Ist ovt.) | Shipstads and Johnson Trophy. 
21 at Toronto: Toronto 3, Montreal a @. 53 of Leading individual Scorers 
Ist ovt.) ‘ G A TP Pen. 
Leading Individual Scorers Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... as 29 58 87 64 
Stanley Cup Playofts ; Ken Ullyot, New West..... 70 39 .47 
GP G A Pts. Pen. | Walt Samanski, Portland... 70 33 49 82 16 
Maurice Richard, Mtl..... 11 9 4 13. 18] Joe Bell, Seattle..........: 68. 46. 32: 78 ~32 
Max Bentley, Tor........ LD CaP BS 4| Eddie Mazur, Victoria. 70. 43. 30573 7 ar 
Sid Smith, Tor.... i) ae) Ween LO 0 | Rudy Filion, Seattle. ..>... 65 22 51 73 4 
Ted Kennedy, Tor, i Cee 9 CO ———aa ee 
Tod Sloan, Tor.. 11 4 5 9 18 WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Sid Abel, Det... 6 4 3 Yi 0 (Conducted by International Ice Hockey 
Gordie Howe, Det.. Hn ota: Tae: if 4 Federat mo 
Joe Klukay, Yo ea 11 AS 7 0 WG BP ta: 
Billy Reay, Mtl.......... il 3 3 6 10'| ‘Canadas. sac on aes nutes eit 6 0- =O S29 
Bert Olmstead, Mtl. . Bw Ze Ve 6 9 eee oa SESAapO ES Lam RistRiats tare 6 5 T9240 
Sse Swit: POEs vats otal g rs ee kintete 
NHL ALL-STAR TEAM, 1950-51 ae ORS Pie Wed, Wee é 2 4 $ - 
ever Mean] Fortgion | second Team | Cue euee ns sie et a ry 
es 9 = Finlatid 1. cCuregnun nomen. 6. avd. ap i 
I papas, Goal bette th Note: Sweden had better goal average tharf Sovite: 
Re Kel, Defense yim Thomson, _ | SURE Se MEME NaC Reg, Pisces same wih 
Bill Quackenbush, |Deferse Leo Reise, EASTERN.AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Boston Detroit GP W L T GF. GAPts 
Miit Schmidt, Center { Ted Kennedy, | Johnstown........ 54 26 25 3 195 194° 55 
Boston Tie! .. Poronto Boston: aevenpae 54 25 24 5 187, 191 55 
Sid Abel, Atlantic City..... 54 23 24 7 231 21853 
: Detroit ew York........ 54 22 9 168 178 ° 53 
Gordie Howe, Right Wing |Maurice Richard, Playoff-winner— Atlantic City Sea Gulls. ~ 
Detroit Montreal a  ————————EeSSeee 
Ted Lindsay, Left Wing |Sid Smith, INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR HOCKEY 
Detroit Toronto LEAGUE ° 
Hare Te TROPHY AWARDS, 1951 Grand Ral ee an ee ae 
n Boston. 4 ass we > nee: a ah atorkets. 56 39 11 6 274 165 84 
PRE Ne y eading scorer) — Gordie owe, cyheneurys.. 56° 85 15° 6 290 174 76 
ee Beaten eer emanahip) — Lem Red” | ~ Nraroongy .. cs? Be 2a" aga ane 
4 eat 
Calder’ roby (top rookie)—Terry Sawchuk, pape hig erg - 52 24 19 9 226 191 59** 
etro 
Vezina rophy (leading goaltender)— Al Rollins, eno SrStibine Be WY a 2 eS oe Pais 
oronto 
Not * 
ee ANNUAL NHL_ALL STAR GAME PAS RS cL Smit cn eh) yk 


point game; ** won one 4 point game; *** tied one 
4 point game. 
Play-off winner— Toledo Mercurys. 


See Cup Champions ys. All Stars 
Oct: 7, 1950— NHL All-Stars 1, Detroit Red Wings 7 


METROPOLITAN AMATEUR HOCKEY 


AGUE 
anhattan Arro ba i 170 3 7 
Sands Point Tigers: 36 21 12 3 152 as 


rting Events—Hockey Champions; Fly and Bait Casting; Bridge 


OTHER ‘HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 


National Sr. Open—Toledo Mercurys. 
N.C.A,A.— Michigan 
Canadian Senior Amateur (Allan Cup)— Valley- 


field Braves. 


4 a 152 22 
6 3 148 20| Canadian Junior Amateur (Memorial Cup)— 


Barrie Flyers Jr. Hockey Club. 


- Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1933—New York 
1934—Chicago Bl k: 
‘o Black- 
hawks 
1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red 
Ss 
1937—Detroit’ Red 
ings 
1938—Chicago Black- 
hawks 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal Maroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 
1928—New York 


Rangers 
1929—Boston Bruins 
1930—Montreal Ca- 


nadiens 
1831—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


1946—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple 
eais 
1948—Toronto Maple 
S 
1949+Toronto Maple 
eafs 
1950—Detroit Red 
S 
1951—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


1939—Boston Bruins 
1940—New York 


Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
Ct este Maple 


Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red 
Wings 
1944—-Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
Leafs” 


Fly and Bait Casting Championships in 1951; Records 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs 


OFFICIAL EVENTS 


Distance (3 oz. .Bait)—William Lovely, St. 
Average, 32515 feet; long cast, 327 


Distance (5% oz. Bait)—Phil L. Varney, St. 
i . Average, 376 feet; long cast, 386 feet. 
Distance (Trout Fly)—Myron C. Gregory, San 
ag Calif. Average, 16545 feet; long cast, 
eet. 
Distance (Salmon Fly)—Myron C. Gregory, San 
pepreisce, Calif. Average, 19724 feet; long cast, 
eet. 
Accuracy (Dry Fly)—Lee R. Slaughter, Jr., 
Dallas, Texas, 99 points. 
Accuracy (Wet Fly)—Sant J. Thompson, Hagers- 
town, Md., 100. points. ¢ 
Accuracy (3g oz, Bait)—J, H. Wine, Dayton, 
Ohio, 99 points. 
Accuracy (5% oz. Bait)—Len Williams, St. Louis, 
Mo., 99 points. 


COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All Round—Marion V. Garber, Toledo, Ohio. 

All Distance—Herb C. Neumann, St. Louis, 
Mo.,- 2,903 feet. : F 

Ail Accuracy—Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo., 
391 points. 

Distance Baits—William Loyely, St. Louis, Mo., 
2,078 feet. 

Distance Flies—Myron C. Gregory, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif., 1,089 feet. 

‘Accuracy Flies—Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo., 
199 points. 

Accuracy Baits—Herb Qualls, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Frank J. Nulty, Chicago, Il., 194 points. 

Women’s All Accuracy—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 
N. J,,°370 points. 

Women’s Accuracy Baits—Bonnie Glatz, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 191 points. 


Women’s Accuracy Flies—Joan Salvato, Pater- 
son, N. J., 194 points. 
Junior All Accuracy—Tim Hubbard, San Diego, 
Calif., 380 points. 
Junior Accuracy Baits—Paul Mashburn, Jr., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., 190 points. 
Junior Accuracy Flies—Tim Hubbard, San Die- 
go, Calif., 195 points. 
WOMEN’S EVENTS 
Accuracy (Dry Fly)—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 
.J., 96 points. ‘ 
Accuracy (Wet Fly)—Joan Salvato, 98 points. 
Accuracy (8% oz. Bait)—Bonnie Glatz, Chicago, 
Ill., 94 points. 
Accuracy (56 oz. Bait)—Bonnie Glatz, 97 points. 
JUNIOR EVENTS 
Accuracy (Dry Fly)—Tim Hubbard, San Diego, 


Calif,, 98 points. 
Accuracy (Wet Fly)—Dick Ashman, Memphis, 
Tenn., 97 points. 


‘Accuracy (3@ oz. Bait)—Beverly Bright, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 94 points, 
Accuracy (98 oz, Bait)—Tom Rathke, Dayton, 


eats FISHERMEN’S EVENTS 

All Round—Lee R. Slaughter, Jr., and Bryant 
Black, Dallas, Texas. 

Distance Bait—Barney ‘Berlinger, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Average, 241 feet; long cast, 244 feet. 

Combination Fly—John Dieckman, Paterson, 
N.J., 112 points. 

Distance Fly—Joan Salvato, Paterson, N.J. 
Average, 1252 feet; long cast, 130 feet. . 

Accuracy Bait—Robert Budd, ‘Clarksville, Ind., 
84 points. 

Fishermen’s Distance—John Dieckman, Pater- 
son, N.J., 990 feet. 

Fishermen’s Accuracy—Robert Budd, Clarks- 
ville, Ind., 196 points. 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING WORLD RECORDS 


Trout Fly Distance—176%5 ft. average; 183 ft. 
long cast; Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
Salmon Fly Distance—19834 ft. average, 206 ft. 
long cast; Jimmie Green. San Francisco, Calif. 
36-02. Distance Bait—35924 ft. average; 385 ft. 
long cast; Clarence Anthes. Waukesha, Wis. 
5g-oz. Distance Bait—Average, 409 2/3 feet; long 
cast, 427 feet, Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; patsey Cniiderr San Francisco, Calif.; 
Marvin Allen, cago, ; 
Wet Fly Accuracy—score 100 (Held by 30 cast- 
Ts). , 
i Shon. Accuracy Bait—Score 99, Ss. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, Chicago, tl.; Charles Sutphin, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Wine, Dayton, Ohio. 
g-0z. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J. A. Halbleib, 


Tevieviile, Ky. 
Contract Bridge 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
All Accuracy—Score. 39i, Charles Schall, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Accuracy Flies—Score 199, Charles Schall, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
All Distance—3.145 feet, Earl Osten, San Diego, 


Calif. 
Distance Baits—2,174 feet, Lee Sens, New Or- 


leans, La. 
Distance Flies—1,091 feet, Dick Miller, San Diego, 


Calif. SKISH EVENTS 
Skish Bait—Score 90, Marion Garber, Toledo, 


Ohio, 
Care Fly—Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, 


Championships in 1951* 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


World Master Individual, Feb. 12—Sidney Silo- 
dor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sr. Master Individual, Feb. 12—James Epstein, 
St. Louis, “eye 

Life Master Pairs, Feb. 12—Helen Sobel, New 
York, N.Y.; Charles H. Goren, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanderbilt Cup Teams, Feb. 9—B. J. Becker, 
George Rapee, Samuel Stayman, all New York, 
N.Y.; John R. Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master Mixed Teams, Aug. 1—Mrs. Lewis N. 
Jaeger, Leo Roet, Ruth Sherman, Richard Kahn, 
all New York, N.Y. : 

National Women’s Pairs, Aug. 1—Mrs. Edward 


are Danville, Ill.; Mrs. R. A. Dunphy, Salem, 

National Men’s Pairs, Aug. 1—Emanuel Hoch- 
feld, Milton Q. Ellenby, Chicago, Til. 

Master Open Pairs, Aug. 9—Richard Kahn, 
Peter A. Leventritt, New York, N. Y. 

National Amateur Teams, July 30—Dr. and Mrs, 
Seward M. Transue, Hanover, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton Lovenberg, Providence, R. I. 

Master Open Teams, Aug. 11—Charles H. Goren 
and Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Myron 
Field and Helen Sobel, New York, N. we 


*Exclusive of winter National Championships. 


U.S. Tennis Championships 


ious to those listed see 
For tennis results prev ‘MEN'S SIN 


in: | Opponent ear 
ee —$_$$———— mn! 


ap 


R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Lieut. (J. G.)—J. R. 
Hunt 
Set. Frank Parker 
Sgt. Frank Parker 
John Kramer 


Rene Lacoste 
Henri Cochet ter 1950 
Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter 1951 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 7No challenge round played. tChallenge round abolished. 
MEN’S DOUBLES ? 
Doubles Champions Doubles Champions 


Ne Fi SS cero gTak Hiecnaial 
Ag QO. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey ... |A. K. Quist & J. Fe Hea (Aust.) 
es Williams and Me t Richards : cx . Kramer and F. R. § 
W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter ; * Kramer and F. R. 
. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey iIl/Lt.G. Mulloy and W. Talbert 
‘ Lott, Jr.’ and John H. Doeg 1 ree ramer and Frank Parker 
’ Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg .../Lt. W. D. MeNeill and xe R. Falkenburg 
an Ryn and Wilmer Allison ‘Talbert 
ines. Jr., and Keith Gledhill 
d Lester peceren 


< 


ZnB vee, 
< 


. 


°2|G. Mulloy and W. ‘al 

Ryn ...|John Bromwich et William Sidwell 
girs and C. G. Mako 1950...|John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
fenkle and Barop G. Von Cramm (Ger.)|/1951 .. .|Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor 
‘D. Budge and C. G. Mako (Aust.) 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 


Ee 


ee 
On: 


37. 
1938... 


————— ——eeeeEeEeSsSNNNNNNNGSSOOOW®>"NgjNe nan Oe 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
1909 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss..... Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. ae: .|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.....|Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. ...|Miss ia Hache & J. R. Car- 
penter. 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ...|Misses E. Sears & H. Hotchkiss... .. Mis H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Missis M. Browne & D. Green...., ian Fiz Browne & R. N. Williams, 
ni 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne...... goes Browne & Mrs. R. H. eri M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
ams 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... be tt Browne & Mrs. R. H. a M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
ams 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... ees G. W. Wightman & Miss E. sn G. we Wightman & H. © 
1 ears i) 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|/Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. . | Miss A Sears & W. E. Davis 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt,.../Misses M. Bjurstedt & BE. Sears....|Miss M GW. Wig &LC Ween 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . | MWrieh ightman & 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman.,|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. |Miss va yinasestamn & V. Richards 
1920 | Mrs. F. 1. Mallory.,......|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein, .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n& W.F.Johns’n 


1921 |Mrs. F, I. Mallory........|MissM, Brown & Mrs, L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 


1923 |Miss Helen Wills..... ++«.|Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills........ .|Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
1925 | Miss Helen Wills. . ‘|Helen Wills & M ay nromes PRS Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1926 rs, F. I. Mallory. -.|Misses E. Ryan & B. Goss......... Miss E, Ryan & J. Borotra 

1927 |Miss Helen Wills. .. .|Mrs. K. McK, Godtnee 3 Miss E. 


1928 |Miss Helen Wills . Miss Wills & Mrs. Wight ; Miss XN Wille @oo, “aoe. 
8s os see0ee Pa 
1929 |Miss Helen WIS. oo. +) .|Mrs. M. Watson & Mis. 8 (oe nee 


1980 |Miss Betty Nuthalt..... 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, . 


.|Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
.|Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison 


Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M, Lott 


1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... .|Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry 

1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ .|Miss BE. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 

1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs.......|Miss H, Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey.. .|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott 

1935 \Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. “Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, B. Maier 

1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn| Miss a: Marble & C. G. Mako 

1937 |Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. §. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge 

1938 |Miss Alice Marble........ Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8S. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 

1939 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss A. Marble & 8. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. C. Hopman 

1940 | Miss mie Marble ......,|/Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey..|Miss Alice Marble & R. L, Riggs 

1941 | Mrs. T. Cooke........|Mrs. B. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne| Mrs. E. T. Cooke & J. A. Krai 

1942 |Miss Pauline Betz........|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. ,|Miss A. L. Brough & F. R. Se nroowad 
Jr. 

1943 |Miss Pauline Betz .|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne &.W. Talbert 


1944 |Miss Pauline Betz. 


.|Misses A, L. Brough & M. O: 
ene oe eck: (4 sborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 


-|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne’ & W. F. Talbert 
oS MesalaM Ce Broush © he Osbotne: Mise AL, Brough @ J, Bromwig 
oe eee ro at. . ee LSS ty a Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown 
1949 |/Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... Mie A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du Miss A.\L. Brough & E, Sturgess 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... M. O. du-|Mrs. M. O. du Pont & Kenneth 


Nal bats : --} Pon ..) MaeGregor | 
1951 |Miss Maureen Connolly. kisses Doris Hart & Shirley Fry .|Miss Doris Hatt & Frank Sedgman 


Are Re 


Vg a 


Tt ea 


NaS 


Sporting Buehis—Tenhis oes: ain Cup 


“CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


jR 
J 
L927 ao Tilden 34 Bs Hennessey- -L. Williams, der, Jr 
55 Not Held. 1942 |S, Greenberg.... |W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 
1929 |Emmett Pare J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1943 |S. ae Ot ae :../E. Cochell,.B. R, Kimbell 
1930 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |F. Mercur-J, G. Hail. 1944 |F. Segu a |F ura,-W. Talbert 
1931 |H. Elisworth 1945 |W. Talbert. F. Segura-W. Talbert 
Vines./Jr......|H. E. Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill |1946 |Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert 
F we G.M. Lott, Jr. G.M. Lott Jes ma ce Grant, Jr, |1947 |Frank A. Parker |J. Schroeder-J. Tuero 
1 33 |F. Parker.......|G. Mako-J. P.. dball. 1948 |R. A. Gonzales. .|S. Match-T. Chambers 
934 |B. M. Grant. Jr. |J. D. Budg ec Mako. 1949 |R. A. bet feo . |B. V. Seixas-8. Mate 
1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr. |B. Belk. G G. San 1950 |Herbert Flam...|H. Flam-A. 
1936 |R. L. Riggs R. L. Riggs-W. Sabin 1951 |\Tony Trabert...|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
1937 |R. L. Riggs.....|J. McDiarmid-E. H. - i : 


: MeCaulift 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Les Singles Doubles 


_—$—$ | etek ie ei 
1929/3. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W.T. Tilden. 1939 Wayne pene. ues c Sutter & G. eid a 
1930|F. T. Hun LR C 


‘ unter. .|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutler ay me ‘ooke & R. Rigge 
1931|J. Borotra....|J. Borotra and GC. Boussus. 1941 Ts ens ab D. ‘Gow ‘Neill 
1932|Greg. Mangin. |G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van wae eye 1942 43. 1944, 1945 not held 
1933|/Greg. Mangin. |C. Sutter, ter, E "MeCaulift. 1946)F. Segura..... D. MeNelll and F. Guernsey 

1934/L. re Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1947|J..A. Kramer... R Falkenb J. A. Kramer 
1935/Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell and Greg Mangin. 1948|W. F. Talbert.. |J. Borotra an «J Bernard 
1936|Greg. Mangin.|K. Schroder and J. G. Hall. 1949/R. A. Gonzales.|Wm. Talbert and D, McNeill 
1937|Frank Parker., |G. s Mangin and F. Parker 1950|\Don MeNeill . .|Wm, Talbert and D. McNeill 
1938|\Don MeNeill |F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman 1951/William Talbert|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 

WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
es Champion Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 


1929| Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs.jwightman-S. Palfrey. 1942 Mrs. R. B. Todd Miss x Jonson» and Mrs. 


1930|Miss S. Palfrey.|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. VR. 
1931|Miss M. Sachs. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1943) Miss P. Betz....|Mrs. Ge Wightman and 
1932|Miss M. Morrell ie M. aside ie Miss P. Niet Z 
Van Ryn. 1944|Miss K. Winthrop ee K. Winthro ea 
1933|Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. re wi inane a. Palfrey. Mrs. M. M, Jo! 
1934| Miss N. Tauhele.| Misses Taubele- 1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih-|Miss K. Wintnrop and Mrs. 
Jane Sharp. bany M. M. Johnson 
1935|Miss J, Sharp..|Mrs. D. A. enarus, Mme. 8.||1946 ges ae P, Rih-|Miss R. Carter and Mrs, H, 
bt es P, Rikbaney 
1936|Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme |/|1947 Miss 'P Betz... .|/Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 
S. Henrotin. Scofield 
1937|Mme.S. Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. |{1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd.|Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 
| §. Henrotin. Scofield 
1938| Miss V-Hollinger|Mrs. V. R. Johnsou and||1949| Miss G. Moran. . a G. Moran: and Mrs. R. 
Miss K. Winthrop. % Buck 
1939] Miss P. Betz. ....|Misses Taubele & G. Surber _ ||1950)/Miss Nancy Miss ae Chaffee and 
1940} Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. Chaffee R. A. Buck 
Taubell 1951|Miss Nancy Mis. Swaney Chaffee and 
1941|Miss P. Betz. :. .\|Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buck 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
1926 G. Chandler.......--+- California. ...||E. G. Chandler and T. Stow,....-- . |California, 
1927 F immer Allison. . vee |DOXES. ssc. of [Se “Van Ryn and K. - pel .|Princeton. 
1928 |Julius Seligson.. ‘|Lehigh.......||Ralph McElvenny ai Milan Herrington. .|Stanford. 
1929 |Berkeley_Bell.. vv. 1 [\Texas.....¢..||Benj. Gorcha Koff sod Arthur Kussman. "|Occidental. 
1930 {Clifford Sutter..... race Tulane.......||D. Meuleisen and R. Meunch......-.-- California, 
1931 |Keith Gledhill......... ...|Stanford..... B. Barnes and K. Kamrath... Texas. 
1932 |Clifford Mew ee as agin PULADe, 5 K, Gledhill and Jos. Coughlin oooee. (Stanford 
1933 |J, P. Tidball........ J. Coughlin and 8, Lee...... Stanford. 
1934 |G. G. Mako... .. Tr GC. Castlen and C. G, Mako.. So, California 
1935 > Hess..+25-- R. Bennett, and P. Newton, alifo: r 
1936 |v Sutter .s.--seeeeerees ‘|B. Dey and W. Seward. vn sbvien meee tem Stanford, 
1937 |B. Sutter. ....-,eeeeeeess ‘||R. Bennett and P. Newton......- eeoees |90. California. 
1938 |F. D. Guernsey... J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell. . ciieeesee-|90. California, 
3939 |F. D. Guernsey ...-.- D. Inhoff and R. Peacock ...+--+-+++ -|Calitornia, 
1940 |D.MecNeill.....-- L. A. Dee and James Wade.....--+-.+++ Stanford 
1941 |J. R. Hunt.......- C. EB. Olewine and Charles Mattman . . |So. California. 
1942 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee...-«.--- ‘|Stanford, 
1943 rancisee Segura. veseeess|[d. Hickman and W. Driver.......++-++> Texas 
4944 |Francisco Segura. Miami....... J. Hickman and F. Kelley ...----++++-- Texas 
1945 |Francisco Segura. Miami...... F, Segura and T. Burke ........---..~- Miami 
1946 |Robert Falkenburg ‘ISo. California. ||Robert Falkenburg & Thomas Polkenauey 8. California, 
1947 |Gardner Larned. - ** | Will. & Mary. |/R. Curtiss and 8. Mat toh. oc 2s ee .|Rice Inst. 
1948 {Harry Likas. . *‘|San Frane. U.|/F..Kovaleski & B. Bartzen .-| Will. & Mary 
1949 |Jack Tuero .../Lulane......- J. Brinks and ured Fisher. te ashe 
1950 |Herbert Flam.....---+--> U. G.L. A....||H. Flam and W. Garrett. pec = n(Gs C.U. A 
1951 |Tony Trabert......------ Cincinnati... .|'Barl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......--- So. California 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score Score 
“Year Place Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
ee A |e ——<$<$_$<___—_—— Rae sen 
..-.»|Hngland. 4-3 1936 |Wimbledon, England. .|U. Sine 4-3 
1928 Roreat Mile, yigiand. ane pee 4-3  ||1937 |Forest Hills, U. S..... U. 8... 6-1 
1927 |Forest Hills, U. S..... U. S..... 5-2 1938 |Wimbledon, Eng lans Ws Byee 5-2 
4928 |Wimbledon, England.. England. 4-3 1939 |Forest Hills, igares Re 5-2 
1929 |Forest Hills, U.'S..... . 4-3 1946 | Wimbledon, Ragland. U. S.. 7-0 
1930 |Wimbledon, England. . Ragla 4-3 1947 |¥Forest Hills, U. 8.....)U.S...,. 7-0 
1931 |Forest Hills. U. 8. w{U. Sie. 5-2 1948 |Wimbledon, England. .|U. 8... 6-1 
1932 pvimbledon, Wngland.: Uz 8. 2 0-. 43 1949 |Haverford, Pa. 210. Sa. 7-0 
4933 |Forest Hills, U: S..... U. S8..... 4-3 1950 ~|Wimbledon, England..|U. 8... 7-0 
2034. | Wimbledon, "England. .|U. ong 5 2 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass...|U. S..-., 6-1 
1935. |Forest Hills, U. S...-- Tce. 4-3 Pega oe 


Series Standing Since +$33—United States, 19; England, 4. 


| 1905 British. :*:|U 
1906 British... 1/0. S 


7 


tio 


¥r. inner 


TUE. 


ae Australia. . 
Australta. . 2 i) 


ll eat eels 
. |Austr’lasia. 
British.... 


\|Austr’lasia.! 


Twenty-six countries, including Germany and 


M 


1 |}193 OS 
11933|Britain.... 
: 1951 Davis Cup Play 


b 


Los 


Winners—European Zone: Sweden-Germany 5-0; 


Japan, challenged. Australia _in 1951 for the Davis | American Zone: U.S.-Canada 


Cup—21 in the European Zone and five in the 
Worth American Zone. The draw was made in 
Melbourne, Australia, Feb. 6. 


te’ d Chail found 3 lay was sched~- 
Inter-zone an allenge und p 

oer nie place in Melbourne during the winter 
° - : << ; 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR. OUTDOOR SINGLES 

1936 Julius Heldman 1944 a/s R. Falkenburge 
1937 Joseph R. Hunt | 1945 Herbert Flam 
1938 David Freeman 1946 Herbert Flam 
1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1947 H. B_ Behrens 
1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. | 1948 Gilbert Bogley 
1941 Budge Patty 1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1942 Budge Patty _ | 1950 H, Richardson 
1943 Robert Falkenburg | 1951 Ted Rogers 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Joseph R. Hunt and Julius Heldman 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—David Freeman S. Welby Van Horn 
1939—J. A. Kramer and C. E. Olewine 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C, Woodbury 
1941—James A, Evert and Robert Smidl 
1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R,, Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 
1950—M,. Peterson and W. Reed 
1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1936 John A. Kramer 1944 Herbert Behrens 
1937 Robert Carrothers | 1945 Richard Mouledous 
1938 Robert Jake 1946 Gilbert Bogley 
1989 Budge Patty 1947 R. Perry 
1940 Robert Falkenburg | 1948 H. Richardson 
1941 Robert Falkenburg | 1949 Jack Frost 
1942 Wade Herren 1950 John Lesch 
1943 Herbert Flam 1951 Gerald Moss 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—John A. Kramer and George N. McQuown 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—Robert Jake and Marshali Chambers 
1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom ‘Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 
1961—A. Hernandez and Franks 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 

1936 Margaret Osborne 1944 Shirley Fry 

1937 Barbara Winslow 1945 Shirley Fry 

1938 Helen Bernhard 1946 Helen Pastall 

1939 Helen I. Bernhard | 1947 Nancy Chaffee 
1940 A. Louise Brough 1948 Beverly Baker 
1941 A. Louise Brough 1949 Maureen Connolly 
1942, Doris Hart 1950 Maureen Connolly 
1943 Doris Hart 1951 Anita Kanter 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1936—Margaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
1938—Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigler 
1939—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
1940-—Doris Hart_and Nellie Sheer 
1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 
1942—-Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. 
1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Hleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 


1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 
1947—N.. Chaffee and B. Baker 

1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 
1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 
1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay ~ 


‘ JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
1936 Donald .McNeill 1945 Sidney Schwartz 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 1946 L. Steiner 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 1947 Sidney Schwartz 
1939 Wm. Umstaedter 1948 Tony Trabert 
1940 James Eyert 1949 Jerry DeWitts 
1941-1944 Not held 1950 H. Richardson 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Charles T. Mattmann and, Peter Lauck 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
1939—R. E. Shipp and F, V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—-Not held 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H,. Stewart and A. Hetzek 
1947-—-S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 
1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1936 Wm. Umstaedter 1945 Richard Mouledous 
1937 Richard J. Bender | 1946 G. Bogley 
1938 James Evert 1947 Ted Jax 
1939 R. L. Bensinger 1948 Kenneth Angyal 
1940 Frank Willett 1949 Don Thompson 
1941-1944 Not held 1950 Gerald Parchute 


ns BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M, Schwartzmann 
1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945—R,. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1935 Virginia Hollinger | 1943 Shirley Fry 
1936 Helen Bernhard 1944 Barbara Wilkins 
1937 Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1938 Marguerita Madden | 1946 Barbara Wilkins 
1939 Marguerita Madden | 1947 Laura Jahn 
1940 Dorothy Wightman | 1948 Laura Jahn 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 


INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1935—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
1936—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy. Wightman 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1939—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1940—Lilian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lilian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura, Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan ; 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 


- baden, Germany—Singles, 


i Pont, 
~~ Doubles, Mr 


¥ 


feo h ah 


‘as 


Austi ampionships, Sydney, Australia— 
_ Singles, Dick Savitt, Orange, N. J.; Doubles, ral 
an and Ken McGregor; Women’s, Singles, 


Ima Long. | 

International Champ ips—Singles, 

Women’s Doubles, Shirley Fry, 

packsony Bis: ee 
es- 


Paris 
Jaroslav Drobny; 
Akron, Ohio and Doris Hart, 
. Wiesbaden International T: 
Sweden; Women’s Singles, 
Wilmington, Del.; Men’s Doubles, Engelber 
and Juergen Guenther, 
s. M. O. du Pont 
Doubles, Mrs, M. O. du Pont and 


Paris—Doubles, Frank 
Australia; Women’s 
and Shir- 


Hoch 


Championships, Beckenham, 
Australia; 


National Professional Championship, Forest 
Hills, L. I—Pancho Segura, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, England 


Events—Tennis Records; Bi 
Other Tennis Championships in 1951 


_—Men’s, Singles, 


Dick Savitt, Orange, N._ Ji; 
Women's Singles, Doris Hart, Coral Gables, fy 
Women’s Doubles, Doris Hart and at 
Mixed Doubles, Doris Hart and Frank s 
Men’s Doubles, Frank Sedgman and 
Gregor, Australia. ; 

Spring Lake Invitational, Spring Lake, N. J.— 
Men’s Singles, Victor Seixas, Philadelphia, 
Doubles, William Talbert, New York, N. Y., and 
Gardnar Mulloy, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Western Open Championship, Chicago, Ti 
Men’s Singles, Corp. Bernard Bartzen, Fort Sill, 
Okla.; Doubles, Seymour Greenberg, Chicago, IIL, 
and Charles Hare, Chicago, Tl.; Women’s Singles, 
Toby Greenberg, Chicago, Il. 

Southampton Invitational, Southampton, L. I. 
—Singles, Tony Trabert, Cincinnati, Ohio; Doubles, 
William Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy. 

Eastern Grass Court Championship, South Or- 
ange, N. J.—Men’s Singles, William Talbert, New 
York, N. Y.; Women’s Singles, Mrs. Patricia Can- 
ning Todd, La Jolla, Calif.; Men’s Douhles, Frank 
Sedgman and Kenneth McGregor. 

Newport Invitational, Newport, R. I,—Singles, 
Frank Sedgman, Australia; Doubles, William Tal- 
pert, New York, N. Y., and Gardnar Mulloy, Coral. 
Gables, Fla. 

National Public Parks Championship, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Men’s Singles, Wade Herren, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Women’s Singles, Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss, 
San Bernardino, lif. 


ibledon, England | San Bernardino 
Bicycle Championships in 1951 


31st NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4-5 
1 mile—Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calif. Time—2:20.4. a mile (women)—Anne Piplak, Chicago, TH. 
zo elie 30° Cirone, Alhambra, Calif. Time— tor aia pel ae a Piplak, Chicago, Tl. 
ese P 4 Time—7 :02.6. 
5_miles—Ernie Seubert, Brooklyn, N.Y. Time— Point a eae: Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calif., 
12:57.8. 14; Ernie Seubert, Brooklyn, N.Y., 13; Joe Cirone, 


1 mile (junior)—Vaughn Angell, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Time—2:37.6. 

% miles (junior)—Paul Tenney, 
Calif. Time—5:21.2. 

5 miles (junior)—Vaughn Angell, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Time—11:38.0. 
16 mile (gates) ees Thomas, San Diego, 


San Diego, 


Zz 


Calif. ‘Time—1:12.4. 


Amateur Sprint—Enzo Sacchi, Italy. 
Amateur Pursuit—Mino De Rossi, Italy. 
Amateur Road—Gianni Ghidini, Italy. 
nt Sprint—Reggie H. Harris, 
ritain. - 


Great 


Tour of France (2,915.5 mi.)—Hugo Koblet, 
Switzerland. Time—142 hrs. 42 min. 14 sec. 
T of Italy. (2,592.5 mi.)—Fiorenzo Magni, 
1 hrs. 11 min. 37sec. 
our of Germany (1,988.4 mi.)—Guido De Santi, 
2 min. 16,3 sec, 
Gr: Island (621% mi.)—Fred 
Lloyd, Philadelphia, 

Long Island 


a e—2 249, 
Championship (30 mi.)— 
John Mascheroni, T 


New York, N.Y. i 


ime— 
N.J. (50 mi.)—Francois 
i 2:06:44.6. 


N.Y. Time—2:06:44.6 


Alhambra, Calif., 12; Chicago, Til., 11. 
Junior men: Vaughn Angell, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
17; Jack Peterson, San Bruno, Calif., ; Paul 
Tenney, San Diego, Calif., 7; Jimmy Mount, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., 5; Hal Scammon, 
5. Women: Anne Piplak, ic 
bara Nelson, Racine, is., 12; Margie Thomas, 
San Diego, Calif., 8; Jeanne ‘Robinson, Detroit, 


Mich., 6. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Milan, Italy, Aug. 25-Sept. 2 


Pro Pursuit—Antonio Bevilacqua, Italy. 
Pro Motor-paced—Jan Pronck, Netherlands. 


Pro Road—Ferdy Kubler, Switzerland. 


OTHER BICYCLE EVENTS IN 1951 


Elgin-Chicago Race (50 mi.)—Bill Walter, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Time—2:02:14.0. 

Quebec-Montreai Race (170 mi.)—Gaston Lang- 
lois; Montreal. Time—8:13 :39.0. 

New England Amateur Sprint Championships— 
Men: Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass. Junior 
men: Tom Cogan, South Orange, N.J. Women: 
Lorraine Thomas, New York, Nive 

Eastern States Amateur Dirt Track Champion- 
ships— Men: Hank McEwen, Woodcliff Lake, NJ. 
Junior men: Tom Cogan, South Orange, 4 
Women: Lorraine Thomas, New York, N.Y 


; World Bicycle 


(No distinction is made between 


Racing Records 
amateur and professional results.) 


UNPACED—Flying Start 


Distance f Time Holder Place Date 
flee. 2 6-2 2s), 8223 4-5 I. Lawson, U.'S...-.----++++++5 Salt Lake City......--¢«+++> 1906 
iganeter Agee 0:29 4-5 L.. Michard, France......---+-+: Bordeaux, France....--++-+«- 1932 
% mile... :...-: 0:50 2-5 A. J. Clark, Australia.....¢+-++- Saltair, Utah: (<r 5 ele ata 1908 
1 kilometer.....- 1:04 3-5 ¥. Battesini, Italy.....--+-+++°° Milan, Italy, «dons to Oe 1938 
%mile.,.....+.| 1:23 3-5 P. O; Lawrence, U.S.....-----1- Saltair, Utah. ...+.-+.se1+0s 1908 
RNS: fn eae t AB ‘Ai Goullet, Australia....¢..:--+: Salt Lake City.......+++-+4% 1912 
: ; HUMAN PACED—Fiying Start 
y Fee 3 te 0:45 2-5 Major Taylor, U. S.....----+++° Philadelphia......--++-+++++ 1898 
itionaeter: 0:58 3-5 J. Platt-Betts, England |Lond oni. 2. 237s + ap J aes 1898 
34 mile... 1:08 2-5 Major Taylor, U. an ‘|Philadelphia.......-+++-5-1'" 1898 
mile... 3. 1:32 Major Taylor, U.S...-.------:: Philadelphia. .....-.5-+++0+" 1892 
2 MOTOR PACED—Flying Start 
500 meter. ...-+- 0:20 G. Claverie, France....-.-----:*- Bordeaux, France 1946 
So ilommeter Bos 0:36 Georges Paillard, France. ..--++- Paris.si ne deere + om eS | 
{ hotir....--.-+- 87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret -Framce.....---+++ 


U. S. Cross-Country. Record—20, days, 
sity—Santa Monica. Calif., 


\ 


4 hours, 29 minutes—Bugene McPherson, 
to New York, Sept. 1-21, 1949. Distance—3,054 miles. 


Ohio State Univer- 


ee imescaicone Howing® Kec 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
}* compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 


Te ee de rc cee p 
but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. ot 


ciliéges agit. senteaes 


River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895, Columbia i\ 
|. Won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania| Freshman races were rowed over & wea i 
ag in that, order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, | course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the | 


Pennsylvania and Columbia. 
~ In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
- vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
‘ and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 


winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, _ 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, eee 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 
Cornell: 19i1, Columbia; 1912, pecs re rics 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to. the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 


1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 


was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 


The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
Racing was.dropped during Word War I years resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 


and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile In 1950 -and.1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y.. on June 19, | etta, Ohio. : 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


.|Washington (a). 
avascing+oy (a) 
BV ia s a: 


VY i 
Washingto : 
Columbia. y 
ornia,.. : 
Columbia......... Navy | 
5%, .|Cornell. ...... Caltoraia® : 
y ; RURYY ie “eek ...+/California } 
1932. OWS Jeena z tN@VY... cco. } 
ad ‘wort hal 
. . California: ........ 19:44.0 |Washington.... Cornell. .....%. } 
938. POSILOMMAG), 6.5. 18:52.0 |Cornell BS s geri 
3 Washington. -| 19:09.6 |Calfornia 4 Columbia. | 
; Washington 18:33,.6 |Navy. Syracuse ; 
a avy..... 18:19.0 |California. . . -|Columbia. : 
9...,.{/California, 18:12.6 | Washington. -|}Cornell. , ; 
..-|Washington, «| 22:42.0 |Cornell . |Syracuse 
941... ./Washington........ 18:53.3 |California. . . (Syracuse 
1942-1946 (Not held) 
1947.,.. ate RO) s ss ties 3:59.2 |Cornell .|California. ....)Princeton 
1948...,|Washington ( 14:06.4 |California Gornell 5.25; M.LT. 
1949... .|California (a)....... 4:42.6 |Washington.,.. NAavy ones aN Frnceten 
1950. ../|/Washington (b).. 8:07.5 |California, .... Wisconsin*.... stantord® Sie M.1LT.* 
1951 ...|Wisconsin (b)...... 7:50.5. |Washington....|Princeton...... California.....|Penn _ 


Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939), 

(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) Race at 2 miles. 

(*) Revised placing. 

In 1951 other placings were: 6, M.I.T.; 
Columbia; 12, Navy. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


i, Stanford; 8, Cornell; 9, Syracuse; 10, Boston Univ.; 11, 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 
Year Winner Time Second Winner Time Second 
paper. }Oormell..,...c ces 9:27.8 |Washington...... 9:50. ! 
1924,,../Penn... 10:22.6 |Cornell, 1 Bod Washington 
1925....|Syracuse... -| .9:59.0 |Penn.. 10:26.0 |Cornell 
1926....|Columbia........ 11:28.6 Ses 15:40.2 |Penn. 
1927.6... MOM oiahus viens acre 9:45.0 |Syracuse. 15:12.8 |Columbia 
1928. MMM tie lis « ciclee a 9:42.0 |Cornell 14:18.2 |Cornell 
1929 Syracuse. . 2.11.) 10:23.6 |California 15:21.2 |Columbia 
1930. Syracuse. 11:18.2 |Cornell 16:39.0 |Washington 
ls betes Washington. . ea chin 9:49,8 |Cornell «-| 14:29.6 |California 
Syracuse. ....... 10:59.,0 [Navy.... Svracuse........ 15:41.0 {California 
1933 ‘Got held) (Not held) 
1934 .|Washington 10:50.0 |Syracuse........ Syracuse. ..¥.... 740.6 |Navy j 
Washington. 10:29.0 |California Washington 758.8 | Navy i 
.| Washington. 10:19.6 |California Washington 742.2 |Navy 
.|Washington. 9315.4 |California Washington 244.0 -|Navy 
. -|California. . 9:30.4 |Washington ben reer 749.2 |California 
.|Washington,., 9:31.0 |Columbia. Syracuse, . 746.6 | Washington 
ee eek GTS vig atale 1058-5 aon Washington 707.2 |Navy 
SA Soros 357. isconsin California’. . 740. ashi: 
1942-1946 (Nott ot held) : (Not held) ee maton 
947....|Washington...... 9:30.3 |Syracuse........ California . :30.4 |Navy 
194. .|Washington. .... 9:46.9 Py ps RNS Washington : --| 14:28.6 |California 
1949, | ..|Washineton.....: 9:40.2 |Cornell.......... Washington......| 16:00.6 avy 
1950... ./ Washington {P)-. A oa ic be Rreron™ Se Washington (b).. 8:10.4 |California 
1951, .../Washington (b)...| 8:05.4 Merete hi California (b) . 8:05.1. |Washington 
{b) Race at 2 miles, 
(*) Revised placing. 


In the 1951 Freshman race other placings were: 3, Navy; 4, Princeton; 5, Columbia; 6, ¢ 
7, Wisconsin. Others finishers in the Junior Varsity race were: rap riot 
ai@end: Foeriuacton: 8. hore y Ke Columbia; 4, Cornell; 5, ‘Mari ietta: 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxswains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 

June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a 

- two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
- Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale 


Time 


os 
Roc 


PERSSSRSe 


row 
RONENSRONS 
DROSCROSSHPRRO 


4 
i=) 


20:40.6 


Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 


Time 


Veh a pk edt fet 
Chrissie 
PRON WHORES 

= 


an 
EORDRARORAORC 


SERSAUNSHNN 


Time 
Date 


1923....-. 
3 4 


Pa lerlecl old 


_ 
HOOHOOR MMOS 


SUBROHHESOR 


DADWOWURON MON 
PiRADONOMRWOOROO} 


i 


(a) 2 miles; (b) 194 miles; (c) 142 miles. 


"Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Yale-Harvard Rowing / 


|, for 1936 on page 817. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 


won 28 races and Harvard 18. The records of the 
crews since 1923 are given herewith; previous 
records for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity 
crews will be found in The World Almanac 
The regatta was suspended 1943, 1944, 1945 
(World War Il) and resumed in 1946. 
Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con~ 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 
1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: FP 
—Yale 9, Harvard 13. 


Date 


ar 
eld 


) 
ard (b) ++] 9218.0 9:36. 
ard 40.0 | 20:46.0 
19:21.4 | 19:23.0 
~8 | 19:54.2 
336.4 | 21:37.2 
21:26.0 | 21:48.8 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Iwo miles) 


Time 
Date Won by —_—_——_—_—- 
Winner, Loser 
1936). uty. a's Harvard......++-+ 11:01.0 | 11:05,0 
1937... PE RIC chiar etela ees 12:14.2 | 12:23.0 
JOSR i. Ss. Harvard.....-.--+ 10:05. 10:14.4 
1939% 2cin<0 Harvard......+--+- 10:20.0 | 10:30,8 
1940...... Harvard.......++. 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
194). vice ae Harvard... 2.292: 9:51.4 | 10:01.8 
1042 -cice Harvard (a)......+{ 10:16.6 | 10;:29.4 
1947 al a 143.0 9:52.0 
48. Ht Af xe 734.0 9:41.4 
F To re 132.0 9:34.6 
¢ i Aa aie ee ee 106.4 | 11:16.0 
327.4 | 10:43.2 
Time 
Date Won by 
Winner | Loser 
1937 11:56.2 | 11:59.4 
1938 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 
1939 9335.0 9:39.0 
1940 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 
1941 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 
1942 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
194 
1946 9:12.0 9:31.0 
947.. 9:42.0 9:47.0 
9:30.0 9:34.4 
9:36.0 9:42.6 
10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
10:08.0 | 10;11.6 


fi (For results 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—444 Miles 


of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, 


The World Almanac, page 819) 


Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. Date Winner |Time 

pridge. .| 21:11|]1930.|April 12|Cambridge. . 19:09} 1940. |Mar. 2|Cambridge. .| *9:28 

teal: cian 30 Cambridge "| 19:44||1931.|Mar, 21/Cambridge. . 19:26||1943.|Feb. 13)Oxford..... 4:49 

4922 jApril 1}Cambridge 19:27}|1932.|Mar, 19/Cambridge. . 19:11||1944.|Feb. 26/Oxford..... *8 06 

1923.|Mar. 24)Oxford..... 20:54||1933.|April 1/Cambridge. . 20:57||1945.|Feb. 24|Cambridge..}..... 

z 1924 jApril 5|Cambridge 18:41||1934.|Mar. 17|}Cambridge. . 18:03||1946.|Mar. 30/Oxford..... 19:54 

1925 [Mar 28|Cambridge. .| 21:50)|1935.)April 6|Cambridge. .| 19:48||1947.|Mar. 29 Cambridge. .| 23:b4 

. 1926.|Mar. 27 Cambridge. .| 19:29 1936.|April 4}|Cambridge 21:06||1948.|Mar. 27|Cambridge. . 17:50 

DHE is “Aleampetige:-|at:taiseg a, 24 eer] 3330 aap A camera 2B 
3 : i 2 . | Apr SAORI fc <9 i 5 ee | 20: 

1928. |Mar- Sembee 29; 1939. abril 1|Gambridge. .| 19:03 1951. |Mar. 26|Cambridge.. .| 20:50 


a *Disfance 112 miles on acc 
on account of war. 1946 race 


itulation: 
Pageee Record —17:50 (Cambridge in 1948). 


ount of war. 1941-1942—No races on account 


first official full distance race since 1939, 
Victories—Cambridge 52, Oxford 44, dead heat 1. (1877). 


of war. +Distance 114 miles 


1935 


; Place 
Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa... 


River, Phila., Pa... 


lem River, N. Y. City.... 
9| North Shrewsbury River, Red 


see ewer 
* 


Manhattan 


ie cetiaiianmteemenmes: = + 8: 


—— 


Rutgers 
Rutgers 


Boston 
Univ. 
nn 


: 
3 
4 
H 
4 
‘b 
tans 0 pil Ay Aa 


eal 


(a) First Dad Vail Rowing Association Regatta. 


Childs Cup Winners 


(Distance 15/16 miles) 


¥r. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner || Yr. Place Winner 
1925 i)/Harlem......... Penn 1933. |Schuylkill....... Princeton|}1941.|Carnegie Lake. . .|Princeton 
1926 .|Carnegie Lake...|Penn 1934.|Carnegie Lake. . .|Princeton||1942.)Harlem......-.. Penn 
1927. |Schuylkill....... Princeton|| 1935, /Carnegie Lake Penn 1943. |Annapolis....... Princeton 
1928.|/Carnegie Lake. ..|Columbia|| 1936.|/Harlem......... Penn 1944~-1947 Not held 
1929. |Carnegie Lake. ../Columbia}| 1937 .|Schuylkill....... Princeton}|1948.;Carnegie Lake Princeton 
1930.|Schuylkill....... Columbia 38 .|Carnegie Lake. ..|Penn 1949.|Harlem......... rinceton 
1981. |Carnegie Lake. ..|Columbia|} 1939.|Harlem......... Princeton|/1950. |Schuylkill. ...... Penn 
1932.{/Harlem......... Penn || 1940. |Schuylkill....... Columbia||1951.|Carnegie Lake. ..|Penn 
Penn won in 1951 in 8:56.4. Other finishers were: 2, Princeton; 3, Columbia; 4, Rutgers. 
Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1951 
Winner’s 
Date Site Distance Winner Second Third time 
Apr. 12|Winter Park, Fla,....|9/10 mile...... ROWMS.. wot. 5 Dartmouth ). silo< cs. ces vag wet Coe 
Apr. 14|Philadelphia, Pa...... Po fag miles uc RENN. . y >, :s707 «+ ERORORHS oy Gerth lcs uote ic ae 6:34.4 
Apr. 14/Princeton, N. J....... 1% miles,..... Princeton...... NOVY) My. caren sil Sas, < Bete 9:23.4 
Apr. 14|Derby, Conn......... 134 miles...... Cambridge., .. | Malone. .c.tceeicft eee cetaaee iia 222.4 
Apr. 19}/Cambridge, Mass..... 134 miles...... Cambridge... .|/Harvard....... Boston Univ...| 9:38.0 
Apr. 21\Kent, Conn..,....... mga ey ck Oe Ss ae FROG. ic. eran bine ioncis sets. talehe eee 4:42.0 
Apr, 28'Harlem. River:....... 13, miles...... "Wales th vcore (PR nash tps Columbia..... 9:46.4 
(Blackwell oun) ; 
Apr. 28|New Brunswick, N. J..}134 miles....., ESE vous Ried ons RUG ROL is 0s Siatell ie ici o See 9:57.4 
May 5|Cambridge, Mass..... 134 miles,...... Princeton. ..... Harvard... ... MTT vos nietebeie 9312.3 
(Compton Cup) 
May 5/Annapolis, Md....... 134 miles...,.. IN Guise kw leNie «.s Cornell»... Columbia. .... 8:53.3 
May 5|Madison, Wise. 2.122: 1% miles.....: PY Slee SL cake. WisGongin .. Ss clini oo un ie 9:16.0 
May 12\Ithaca, N. Y......... 1% miles,..... Whleh acne ies Princeton...... Come (coca 10:35.8 
(Carnegie Cup) 
May 12)Harlem River, N. Y../134 miles....... Wisconsin. .... Columbia...... Rutgers....... 931233 
May 12/Philadelphia, Pa...... 15/16 miles ;...|/Harvard....... INBEV. Gv oe cee ODI Sy seiciclers 338. 
(Adams Cup) 
May 12|Seattle, Wash. . 2% miles...... Washington,.../California. .... Stanford...... 15:38.8 
May 19)Princeton, N. J 2,000 meters Wale Ks syciane Harvard....... Princeton. .... 6:18.4 
May 26/Ithaca, N.Y. . 2 miles -|Harvard...... Cornell. % seca si se ae ena 10:12.8 
May 26|Oakland, Calif. Smulese, 25 Fue Catifornia. ..., .| Wisconsin: .. <5... 5 ih .et news 14:26.0 


Royal Henley Regatta Challenge Cup, 
Challenge Cup: Lady Margaret College, 
Cambridge. 


Henley-on-Thames, England—Penn (150-Ib. crew); Grand 
Cambridge; Diamond Sculls: Tony Fox, Pembroke College, 


Amateur Rowing in 1951 
WITH NATIONAL ROWING REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., July 21-22 


Pair-oared shells (cox)—New York A. C. (R. Paired-oared shell; ithout ese 
Callahan, A. Callahan, Case). Rowing Ass’n (Kieffer os Sarees Fairmount 


145-lb. quadruple sculls—Undine Barge Club 
(Webster, Smiley, Carbutt, Barker). 

Four-oared shells (cox)—West Side R. C., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. (Hewson, Hubbard, Holt, Fox, Drap- 


145-Ib, double sculls—Vesper B. C. (Mahan and 
Constant)< fav. so .v hous... nua 

Double sculls—Vesper, B. C. (Toland and 
Knecht). ; 


anas). : 
Intermediate eights—New York A. C. (Hertberg, | p,A4°,'B, Single sculls—James Barker, Undine 
peepee, ee nie Bozzuti, Loveless, 145-Ib. eights—Detroit B. ¢ (Connon a cBine 
eck, nnon, e1tzel). ee a aR: aa r 4 ’ 
Senior gnadruple sculls—Vesper Boat Club oo pa Ne eh McCormick, Matthey, Palmer, 
(Mahan, Constant, Toland, Campbell), eisel, Fitzgerald). 


145-lb. fours (cox)—West Side R. C. (DeCastro, 
Sauerwein, Cardwell, Fleming, Drapanas). 

Association senior singles—William Knecht, 
Vesper, B. C, 


Senior fours, (without cox)—Detroit B. C. | 


(J. McKinlay, A. McKinlay, Petz, Cosvello). 
145-lb, quarter-mile singles—James Barker, 
Undine Barge,Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quarter-mile singles—Harold Finigan, Malta 
8, C. Philadelphia, Pa, x 


Championship single sculls—Robert Williams, 
Leander B. C. 

Kight-oared shells—West Side Rowing Club 
(Hewson, Sauerwein, McGowan, Hubbard, Wilson, 
Fox, Holt, Cardwell, Upper). 


Royal Canadian Henley Regatta—Singles sculls, 
Jack Guest, Jr,, Toronto Dons RB. C.; Senior 


eights, Buffalo West Sides; Senior doubles, 
Seattle 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 


TT 


Olympic Games Records | 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French educator, to promote interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through | universal medium of th’s Iove of athletics. 

His source of inspiration for Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games,® most 
notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined patriotic, religious and 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., 


date from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by “Olympiads,” or four-year spans between — 


the games. 
. Originally the games were Seg first is said to have consisted merely of a foot race of 
approximately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride, Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
thereafter in their individual communities. 

Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
professional carnivals and cireuses until they were banned by the eeapete "Fheodosius (394 A.D.). 

Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first mcdern Olympics (1896). Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded (1924) to include the Winter Olympic Games. World War II was responsible for cancellations 
of the games scheduled for 1940 and 1944. 


The 14th Olympic Games were held in Wembley, England, July 29-Aug. 14, 1948. The official team © 


point scores by nations follow: 


United States ... 662 Czechoslovakia ... 93 South Africa ..... 35 Portugal’ .~...J02s 9 
Sweden .......... 353 Turkey ........... 88 Jamalea 23. 8... 29 Panama ~ 1... ses 8 
aCe’. cr. ..-2304 | Australia Yugoslavia ...... 17 Aran. (sistas 6 
Hungary... .20142 | Norway -.. FEOTEG) mies copes eyes 15 Ceylon: .<.4) avauaee 5 
Noe hain... 5 .183 exyeneee Ss Uruguay ........- 15 Cuba | 2. sa. esege 5 
Great Britai .170 Belgium ......... GPW) acterpie atl. cuiel® 13 ‘Trinidad! | «manor 
Finland .... 158 Mexico Spain - nea de. 114%.| Puerto Rico ..... 4 
Switzerland 15144 | Austria Poland, 22... Pakistan |... ...2.00 
Denmark .. eee Cs) QW DG Sistas o-sleves-ais Tndighe speak nes 10 Philippines ....... 144 
The Netherlands... .119 Canadas... fest. Brazil wo coelee es 9 Chile: /-iwseeeae 1 
Games ; 
1896 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1936 Berlin. : 1952 Helsinki, Finland 
1900 Paris. 1920 Antwerp. 1940 (Canceled) z (scheduled). 
1904 St. Louis, Mo 1924 Paris. 1944 (Canceled) 1956 Melbourne, Aus- 
1906 Athens. 1928 Amsterdam. 1948 London. tralia (scheduled) 
1908 London. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 2 
’ TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
100- meter run.......|10.3 s.........-. .|Eddie Tolan...... United States. ..|Los Angeles. . 1932 
200-meter run....... 20.7 s .|Jesse Owens. ....- United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 
400-meter run......- 46.28 .|William Carr..... United States. ..|ILos Angeles. . 1932 
800-meter run...... 1m. .|Mal Whitfield..... United States. ..}/London..... 1948 
1500-meter run.....- 3 "*"lJack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand....|Berlin....... 1936 
5000-meter run......|1 . 17.6 8. .../Gaston Reiff...... Belgium,....... London..... 1948 
10,000-meter run 2129:m. 59568... <5 0s oes « Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia..|/London..... 1948 
Marathon....... 2 5 SOUR Ben cratesater a Kitei Son.......-. JAPaAN......s+0- Berlin 1936 
10,000-meter walk..../45 m, 13.28......-....-- J. F. Mikaelsson...|Sweden.......- 948 
50,000-meter walk..,. ir PS Scenes Harold Whitlock. .|Great Britain... 
110-m. hurdles... PLS Seles alata suliacietsieie(piais ties William Porter....|United States. .. 
400-meter hurdles Ps GM IMC GE: aie fonstat ders etn) sieve ale Roy Cochran..... United States... 
igh AUMp..5.... 6. 16 in.)|Cornelius Johnson. }United States. .. 
Broad Jump........- i ‘ -16 in.)|Jesse Owens....... United States... 
Hop, BteD, jump..... .00 m. . 5 7-8 in.)|Naoto Tajima..... TADRN:.. 2.2 
Pole yault........... 4.3 . 3 1-4 in.) .|Earl Meadows... .|United States. . - 

ISOUS Fie loi<iciga cies o's . 2in.)...|Adolfo Consolini. . .|Italy.... -|London..... 
MAVEN «00 oc ieee cece 7 in.)...\Matti Jarvinen... . | Finl .|Los Angeles, . 
16-Ib. shot....:..-.. 2 in.)....|Wilbur Thompson. United States. ..|/London. ....1948 
16-Ib. hammer....... 43-16 in.)|Kari Hein..... ermany...:..- Berlin, .....+ 1936 
56-Ib. weight........ 11-2in.).|P. J. McDonald United States. ..|Antwerp.., .. 1920 
Pentathlon.......... MG ippESectery chests igs ss oe Ww. 0. G. Grut....|Sweden....,....|London..... 1948 
Deecathlon........«<.|7,900 pts... ....-..- +--+ Glenn Morris..... United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 


36 
1,600-Meter relay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William oN Los 


3,000-meter team race—-Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, EB. Katz), Paris, 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN (*) New events first held in 1948. 


meter run... CRAs euGuatelei dele. qiele iss olauethars Helen Stephens... .|United States. 
Picnoter run (*) DEE Bee 5 cider sores + aes F. Blankers-Koen. . |Holland.....-.- Lo 
800-meter run... “12m. 16 4-5 8...........».|U. Radke..,...... Germany.....-- 
30-meter hurdles AUT QEBS Mein op giceiseres manatee ¥, Blankers-Koen..|Holland.......- 
High jump.... "141.68 m. (5 ft. 6 1-8 in.). ,|Alice Coachman... United States... 
Broad jump (*) .|18 ft. 844 in... .. 2... 1-2: V. O.-Gyarmati. . .|Hungary .. 
Discus... a Ae **1]47.63 m. (156 ft.3 3-16 in.) Gisela Mauermayer|Germany. 
Javelin... * "145.57 m,. (149 ft. 6in,)...|H. Baume........ Austria . . 5 ‘ 
Shot put (*).,....--- 13.75 m. (45 ft. 1 1-2 in.).|M. O. Ostermeyer. France. ......0> London, . ...1948 
400-meter relay—4i7s. United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von 
Breme) Los Angeles, 1932. SWIMMING—MEN 

r free style.. .|57.3 S.. 1.66. s sere rer eess Wally Ris..7....- United States. ..|London..... 
Pop mete free style. (lao. 41 BS... . eee eee eens William Smith. ...|United States...)/London. .... 
1,500-meter free style. |19 m. 12.4 8....+...++.--+ Kusuo Kitamura.../Japan.......--- Los Angeles. . 1 
100-meter back stroke} m. BG Bigs nai ao ence afabers Adolph Kiefer.... United States. ..|Berlin... 2 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. CT ee Soares Joseph Verdeur.... United States...|/London..... sl 
400-m. breast stroke...|6 m. 29 SoS Bs. cave ea Wilote oe W. Bathe. ....... Germany......- Stockholm... 1912 
g@00-meter relay—8 m. 46 s. United States (Ris, Wolf, McLane, Smith) TONG OR ws 63's, 0re'e aintaies Sakae 1948 

wt SWIMMING—WOMEN : 

r free style. .|1 m. 5.9 8... .-+--++920- H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands.... 
3oo-meter free style... 4m. 34 S......--2- +e eee Ethelda Bleibtrey..|United States. ., 
400-meter free style...|5 m. 17.8 S.....----+-+-- Ann Curtis. .:.... United States... 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 14.4 s...-.++--+.-5- Karen M, Harup:.|/Dermark......-. 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2:m. B28 shin arte oe or eres Nel Van Vliet..... Holland....:.... 


ip0-meter rélay—4 m. 29.2 s. United States (Corridon, Kalama, Helser, Curtis) London,,.......1948 


mye 


ahn, United States.....-. 
i . 100-Meters Run 

- 1896 Burke, United States.. 

‘ oo FW W. Jarvis, United States. 
e nited States 


paler s. 
M. rahams, ‘Great Britain. . . 10.68 
; B 338 Percy Williams, Carmen... «. cnc ents 10 4-5s 
“ : 2 Eddie Tolan, United Boise red Ny ath ees 
: 1936 Jesse Owens, United States. ..-......-5 *10.3s 
1948 Harrison Dillard, Gnitel “States tS ieee 10.3s 
200-Meters Run 
- 1900 J. B. Tewksbury ee States... 22 1-5s 
1904 Rrenie Hahn, Unite ted S 1 3-5s 
8 R. Kerr, Canada.......-. 2-5s 


-.-228 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States. . ..21.6s 
| 1928 Percy Williams, Canada...... 21 4-5s 
Basa 4932 Hddie Tolan, United States............- 21.2s 
ts 1936 Jesse Owens, Unites States........ oo. «20.78 
‘ : 1948 Mel Patton, United States..... ane tentaien 21.1s 
400-Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United petecip OR hong 64 1-5s 
1900 M. met Long, United States...........49 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States... 1... 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States......... 53 1-5s 
1908 W. eae Great Britain, paleores in 
1912 C.D. Reidpath, United States. . 48.2, 
1920 B. a. D. Rudd, South Africa......... 49 3-58 
1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain............ 41.6s 
1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States......... 47 4-5s 
932 William Carr, United States........... 46.2s 
936 Archie Williams, United States....... 46.5s 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica........... Diagn sles @0.08 
800-Meters Run 
1896 H. Flack, Great Britain.. 
1900 aan Tysoe, Great Britain. . 
1908 J.D. Lightbody, United Siates 


1906 Pout’ Pilgrim, United States.. 


1908 M, ae Sheppard, United States. , 

1912 J. E. Meredith, "United States..... Im. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain. . ...Im, 53 2-5s 

1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain......im, 52.4s 

1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...... im. 51 4-5s 

1932 Thomas Hampson, Great aieie lm. 49.88 

1986 John Woodruff, United States. im. 62.9s 


1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... 
1,500-Meters Run 


1896 BE, H. Flack, Great Britain..... ae ae 1-5s 
1900 C. Bennett, Great_ Britain. ... 4m, 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States.. 4m Fabs 
1906 J. D. ut htbody, United States..... 4m. 12s 
1908 M. eee Sheppard, United States.. eeitt 3 2-58 
1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Great PEt .. 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.. . 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 3m, 53.6s 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland.......... 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy. . J... 3m. 61.28 
1986. J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.8s 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ 3m, 49.88 


3,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain....... 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. . 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. 

(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by misting 

“1986 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland im, 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden....... om 4.68 


8,200-Meters Pigenlechane 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain. 


4,000-Meters Siuaplbohnss 
1900\C. Rimmer, Great Britain 


| 5,000-Meters oe a 


.10m. 47 4-5s 


12m, 58 2-5s 


| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland..,.....14m._ 36.6s 
1920 J. Guillemot, France............ 14m. 55 3-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland............ 14m.. 31.25 
' 1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............... 14m. 38s 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland............ 14m, 30s 
! 1986 Gunnar Hockert, Finland..........14m. 22.2s 
| 1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium......,....... 14m. 17.68 
t Cross-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain......25m. 11 1-5s 


! *With Wind. 


1896 S. Loues, Greece...... eS Coonan 

1900 Teato, 

1904 T. J. Hicks, United States..... 

1906 W. erring, Canada 

1908 John J. Hayes, United States. 
K. McArthur, South 


1920 
1924 


1906 


1920 


1896 Curtis, United States TAKS ah 3-5s 
1900 A. C, Kraenzlein, United ‘State 2-5s 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States. w2i6s 
1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States. 6 1-5s 
1908 Forrest Smithsbn, United States 15s 
1912 Kelly, United States........ss.ss+ 15,1s 
920 E. J. Thomson, Canada..... « 5) 4-58 
1924 D. C. Kinsey, United States. ree 
1928 S. M. Atkinson, South Africa. . “14 4-5s 
1932 George Saling, United States......++++:. 14.68 
19386 Forrest Towns, United States .......... 14,18 
1948 William Porter, United States.......... 13.98 
200-Meters Hurdles 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States.........24 3-5s 
400-Meters Hurdlés 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States...57 Sone 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States............. 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United States. Bea 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States...........+- 548 
F. M. Taylor, United States. . 52.6s 


1900 G. W. Orton, United States......... Tm. 34s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States....7m. 39 3-5s 
Standing High Tie 

1900 R. C. Ewry, United States..........:. 

1904 R. C. Ewry, United States. 

1906 R, C. Hwry, United States. 

1908 R. CG. Ewry, United States. 

1912 Platt Adams, United States. . 

Running High Jum mp 

1896 E. H, Clark, United States.-.... 5ft. 11 1-4in 
1900 I. a Baxter, United States...... 6fit. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States....1)..... 5ft. 1lin 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland. sae 9. 7-8in 
1908 H. F, Porter, United States. ft. 3in 
1912 Alma W. Richards, United States....6ft. 3in 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States ...6ft. 4 3-8in 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States....... 6ft. Gin 
1928 R: W, King, United States........ 6ft. 4 3-8in 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. ‘im,. 
Paavo Nurmi, 


George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-5s 


Ugo Frigerio, Italy... .......... 13m. 


G. E, Larner, Great Britain..:......14m. 
10,000-Meters Walk . 

H. Goulding, Canada........... 46m. 28.48 — 
Geo Frigerio, Italy.............-. 48m. 6 1-5s 
Ugo. Frigerio, Italy...........+05 . 47m. 49s 
J.-F. Mikaelsson, Sweden........- .45m, 13.25 


8 J. 


J. Shi 


th Africa 2h. | 
2h. 


10,000-Meters Cross- Country 


1,500-Meters Walk 


32m. 


3,000-Meters Walk 


3,500-Meters Walk 


10-Mile Walk 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain... 
50,000-Meters Walk 


Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. . 4h. 50m. 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. th. 30m. 
A. Lundgren, Sweden........ am 5 


110-Meters Hurdles 


th. 15m. 57 2-5s 


Lord Burghiey, Great Britail 53 2-5s 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland..... -51.8s 
Glenn ‘Hardin, United States 52.48 


Roy Cochran, United States............51.18 
2,500-Meters Steeplechese 


Duncan McNaughton, Canada... .6ft. 5 5-8in 
Cornelius Johnson, United States. 6ft. 7 15-16in. i 
John l., Winter, Australia............ 6it. Gin | 


Pig 


| Sporting Ruehts—Olyngic ig hints Records 


10 1-4in 
(: OW At tt. 7 1-4in 


28 
1932 John Anderson, 
1936 Ken Carpenter, U: 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy...,.....-.- T3ft. 2in 
a ; Standing meee Step and Jum 
hie 1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34it. 8 1-2in 
TES) Noreen 24ft. 1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... .34ft. 7 1 


400-Meters Relay 1920 V. Tuulos, ENG We otie os weleeepetesy 47ft. Tin 
1912 Great Britain............. mes tase cree 42.45 | 1924 A. W. Winter, Australia........50ft. 11 1-4in 
- 1920 United States........... ee Ae Aare .....42 1-5s| 1928 Mikio Oda, Japan........-.+-+--+> 49ft. llin 
ee 1924 United States........ Sh te tah carnteretefer acetate 41s | 1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan..’.....---.-:: 1ft. 
~ 1928 United States........+seseeeees teeusses- -418| 1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan..........-. b2ft. 5 7-8in 
eid eed BAe an nese re twee areca 1948 A, Ahman, Sweden..........-. 50ft. 644in 
nite FAUEB. cs eStore sea rerneeccesss * 16-Lhb. Shot Put 

| 1948 United States........---eceeeeeeeeseenes 40.3s | 1896 R. S. Garrett, United States....... .36ft. 2in 

£ 1,600 Meters Relay 1900 R. Sheldon, United States....... 46ft. 3 1-8in 

.1908 United States...... eae ne ae Rone 3m. 27 1-5s | 1904 Ralph Rose, United States...-.-.... 48ft. Tin 

me 1912 United States. 5. ..ccesereseceses 3m. 16.6s | 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...40ft. 4 4-din 

- 1920 Great Britain........ vececsveesss 3M, 22 1-55 | 1908 Ralph Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 

1924 United States.....-----+e.eers-+ee5--- 3m. 16s | 1912 P. J. McDonald, United States. .... .50ft. 4in 
1928 United States......... caja Aeuiay ss ARE Le Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 

1932 United States.......sseceeeeseeeeees 3m. 8.2s United States ............+.-.. 90ft. 5 1-2in 
1926 Great Britain.....-:-.-.....s...... 3m, 9s| 1920 V. Porhola, Finland. |... ..-4--+. 48it. 7 1-8in 
1948 United States....--..--.-eeseeeeeeee 3m. 104s | 1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 

Pol 41928 John Kuck, United States 52ft. 3-4in 
ole Vault 1932 Leo Sexton, United States... i 


1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.... 10ft. 9 3-4in | 1936 Hans Woelke, Germany. 
. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9°9-10in | 1948 Wilbur Thompson, United States... .56ft. 2in 


— ee ee? 


1904 G. E. Dyorak,. United States....<.<.11it. 6in 

1906 Gouder, France. ....-.-..+.-+++.-+-- lift. 6in Discus. Throw—Greek Style 

1908 A, C. Gilbert, United States 1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland..,..-...-..- 115ft. 4in 
E. T. Cook Jr., United States 12ft. 2in | 1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. gin 

1912 H: J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-21n Javelin ‘Throw ; 

ee re ee ee | 188 E. Lemming, Rweten ols ...175ft. Sin : 
2 De , S ; 

924 | 4,5: Baaham, United. States } 1att:11 1-2in | 1908 E. Lemming, Sweden, iisft. 7 1-2in j 


Held te middle—E. Lemming, 70th, 10040 
4028 Sabin W citer, United states. lalt. 1 %-8in | yoy Bbemming, Sweden’... ToBtt, 11 1-4in 


1936 Earl Meadows, United States. .14ft. 3 1-4in i 
oe ot Moscone. rite State iaiteaigin| ee ang Vere hand. 2. Seeoett, aa 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw 1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland......... _.215ft. 934in 
: 1900 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ....167ft. 4in 1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland......... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States.... 168ft. lin | 1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden. .- . 218ft. 6 1-8in 
: 1908. J. J. Flannagan, United States. .170ft. 4 1-4in 1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... 238ft. Tin 
‘ 1912 M, J. McGrath, United States. 179ft. 7 1-8in | 1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..- 235ft. 8 6-16in 
1920 P; J. Ryan, United States..... 173ft. 5 5-8in | 1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland 228ft. 1042in 
Dees ©, Potan, crutes Pate r,t Sa rentahon 
$5 1 r. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland... . =-8in 
| . 1088 Dr, P, O'Callaghan, Ireland \i76ft. "11 1-8in | {ot> # DMeliander, Sweden... -s0s01\ 577g ate 
» 1936 Karl Hein. Germany. ........185ft. 4 3-16in | 1929 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland,........-.--- 14 pts 
1948 Imry Nemeth, Hungary......... 183ft. 1144in | 4924 B, R. Lehtonen, Finland........ ------ 16 pts 
56-Lb. Weight . 1948 Capt. W. O. Grut, Sweden ......... 16 pts 
1904 E, Desmarteau, Ganadaic2 2.5: . 34ft, 4in Decathlon 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. 11 1-2in | 1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden ......... 7,724.49 pts 
Discus Throw 1920 H.-Lovland, Norway..... 6,804.35 pts 
189g R. S. Garrett, United States 95ft. 7 1-2in | 1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 7,710.775 pts 
1996 Bauer, Hungary........ .. .. 118ft. 2 9-10in | 1928 Paavo Yrijola, Finland .... :.. 8,056.20 pts 
1904 M, J, Sheridan, United States. 128ft. 10 1-2in | 1932 James Bausch, United States. ....8,462.23 pts 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States. 136ft. 1-3in | 1986 Glenn Morris, United States...... ..7,900 pts 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States.... 134ft. 2in | 1948 Robert Mathias.......-:...+++-e-res 7,139 pts 
OLYMPIC WINTER GAMBS CHAMPIONS—1924-1948 
__ Sites of Games 
1924--Chamonix, France 1928—St. Moritz, 1940-1944—Cancelea 1952—Oslo, Norway 


(scheduled) 


Switzerland. “1948 St. Moritz, 1956—Cortina, Italy 


4982—Lake Placid, N. ¥. 1936—Garmisch- 


Partenkirchen. Switzerland (schedued) 

BOBSLED 1932—John A. Shea, United States ..... _.. 43.48 

4 Man F 1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway ....--.+---++: 43 45 

1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.54s | 1948—Finn Helgesen, Norway.- <.-s++++0+--+- 43.15 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske)......._ 3m. 20.5s 1800 ‘Meters 

1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)......7m. 53.688 | 1954 Se ae maland on abee 

1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy) 5m. aoe 555 > siecle ee atta ae ieee fe mines 

1948—United States (Capt. F. Tyler)....5m. 20.18 | 1955" Sohn H. Shea, United States ......2m. 57.58 

2 Man 1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway......--- 2m. 19.2s 

1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.748 | 1948 Sverre Farstad, Norway......-.---. 2m. 17.6s 
1e26 United Stat fcapt PB arieh). 2 om 730.28 5,000. Meters 

eee estan’ ek ak: ar ip raettee gt ele bas oe enon 4 crs Fp 

9) yar Ballangrud, Norway ...-....- jm. 58 

1928—United States (John Heaton). ....- 3m. 1.88) 4939 Trving Jaffee, United States ........ 9m. 40.88 

_One Man 1936—Ivar Ballangrud. Norway .....-.- gm. 19.65 

1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ©; ...-.+.-+-+» 5m. 23,2s | 194g—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway.....----+-+ 8m. 29.48 
ICE HOCKEY 10,000 Meters 

1gz4—Canada 1936—Great. Britain | y994" julian Skutnabb, Finland ........ 18m. 4.88 

1) ea ate $928 Irving Jaffee, United States ....18m. 36.55 

1932—Cunada spEED SKATING 1932 Irving Jaffee, United States ..,..19m. 13.68 

500 Meters 1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway .....-- .1Tm, 24.38 

1924—-Charles Jewtraw. United States.....----- 44s | 1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden...........- 17m. 26.38 


1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland *Jafiee made best time but race canceled due 
Bernt Byersen, Norway....-------+-++: 43.4s | to thawing ice. 


7H 


1924—Gillis Grafst Swede 1928—P. BE. H : 

ts} ais che Wi ) » Ore rice 5 * # aS 

oh hey tere aa i tras phe 1932—Veli Saarinen, 

joue Karl Schaefer, A a ‘00 | 1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden . 
1948—Richard Button, Gnited “siaies 


PACES) Gi data dla eles wielersinwicin s Bos es © . 1924—-Jacob T. Thams, Norway ....:...18. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway.........19. 

1924—-Mrs, H.. Seabebienek, nek, Avsttias ve ou: 1932—Birger Ruud, Norway ... 228 
1928—Sonja Henie, Norway .......+---++++- Lee os Pikes Norway..... 
“eae hy oe pear tars Son Oe fad 1948—Pe ‘ugsted, Norway..... 

6—Sonja, Henie, Norway...........-++-+ par ee Km. Eace pce Jum: 
1948—Barbara Ann pore Canada, 11 places. 163.077 | 4994 -Tnorleif Haug, Norway _ 

Pairs 1928—Johan Grott ten, Norway’ ..-17: 

i924—H. Engelmann, A, Berger, oe ceeeee 74.5| 1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway.....- 446.0 
1928—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France +182 1926_Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway .............- 430-3 
1932—Andree Joly, Pierre Brunet, France. . 16.7 | 4948-—Heikki Hasu, Finland.............--+-> 448, 


1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier, Germany 103.3 


1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 30 Kilometers Military Race 


ee 3hrs. 56m. 6s 
Belgium, 1742 placings.............--- 11.227 | 1924—Switzerland .....---....-- 
co # SKIING 40 Kilometers Relay Race - 

18. Kilometers 1986—Finlanit = see eee 2hrs. 41m. 33s 

1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ~ Ihr. 14m. 31s Combined Downhill and Slalom Bs 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway lhr. Chase is | 1936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany 97.06 pts. 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....lhr, 23m. 7s | 1936—Men—Franz Ptinur, bet bien ....-99.25 pts. 
1986—Erik August Larsson, Sweden. ihr. 14m. 38s | 1948—Men—Henri ~Oreiller, France. ..3.27 pts. 
1948—Martin Lundstroem, Sweden....1hr. 13m. 50s | 1948—Women—Trude Beiser, Austria...... 6.58 pts. 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School’ Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School . | Site and year 
Ku) es 0:09.4........|Sesse Owens. ......... Ff. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Iil., 1933 
2.0) iC rs ZOE Zetec cleterae Jesse OwebS.......... E. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chicago, Lil., 1933 
FAO YOS.. ve se (Ot eile Pare Gerald Cole..... Eas. sohe Laneaster, Ohio...... Columbus, Ohio eee 
880 yds.......... jie, aac Lang Stanley... 22... Jefferson H.S., Los Sacramento, Calif. 
. Angeles, Calif..... 1950 
BMNERE eee tb ieee al eRe sca wane altel eke Louis Zamperinl....,.. See ree Torrance, */Los Apgeles, Callt., 
{ Joe Batiste......... Tucson, Tucson, Ariz. .|Tucson, Ariz., 1939 
120-yd. high hdles.|0:14.0......... \ Lee Miller. 2222222: Luther’ Bi Burbank, San|Austin, Tex., 1947 
180-yd. low hurdles}0:18.9........ Steven C. Turner ..... aan “8 Calif.” Long Beach, Calif., 
200 yds. low hurdles|0:21.7........|Willlam Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San 
Antoplo, Texas. .... Dallas, 1948 
High jump....... 6 ft. 714 in... .|Gilbert La Cava. .|Beverly Hills, Calif: | :|Hollister, Calif., 1938 
Broad Jump .|24 ft. 1114 in..|Jesse Owens..... ‘|B. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Cleveland, O., 1933 
Pole vault Cin)” _ (13 ft. 346 in...|Fletcher A. Gilders.... Northwestern H. s., 
Detroit, Mich...... Detroit, nie 
Pole vault (out)... /13 ft. 954 in...!John Linta........... Mansfield, Ohio; Sos Col umbus, O. , 1939 
Shot put (12 Ib.)..|59 ft. 10 in:,..|Darrow Hooper....... North Side H.S., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. ce Dallas, Texas, “1948 
cee (arge)....|154 ft. 9in....|Edsel Wibbels......... Wolbach, Nebr....... Kearney, Nebr., 1937 
TEANHOEE. <Pie's we 5,5 179 ft. 2% in..|Clyde Gardner........ Newton, Towsicge ra. Ames, Iowa, 1949 
Reveltn Prt. deri: PEDIC R i ciceer Robert Peoples........ Classen, Oklahoma Stillwater, Okla., 1937 
City, Okla. 
Relays wee 
440 yd. relay..... 0242.0... .000% Conway, Branch, ces Boys High, Brooklyn, ~ 
ers, Montgomery. . NRE Eis tia eerie Philadelphia, Pa.; 1948 
BRORVOR Gc hsiiee es Vi2ZG.c cece Scott, Jones, Kaiser, |North H.S., Des 
Nichols’ j&.7.20 ee > Moines, lowa...... Ames, Iowa, 1948 
Liec  ees iPS wa euete ie hie Jones, Oswald, Rogers, Los Angeles, Calit.; 
Obergfall........... Hollywood Spas witisaie,8 29 
PANELIELG nyi viv c's: s,0 o'er RiOSces ek vials Hogan, Baol, Cramer,| Roosevelt H. 5., : 
Reesman: v5 sees Moines, twee eee Ames, Iowa, 1938 


American College Track and Field Records 
Approved to Noy. 1, 1951 


Event Record Holder-college Where made Date. 
ee) et ~ 
POM ORO LIE elena s ecace idea xine LOS eae I: Reet erred act ee oi of d 
Southern California... .. Fresno, Calif...../.|/May 15,1 
2 Ua Ce ZOD Biss we iarinreis Rebun Patton Wee of " nae 
Southern Calif. ........ os Angeles, Calif.:/May 7, 1 
° TNGAS Ue BOER BS oS sloaie el oe Herb McKenley, Iitinois...|Champaign, Tl... .. yune ; tae 
AD) 00, Se: i oS im. 49.8 s8...... Ed ae Princeton, ..|Princeton, N. J... .|June 8, 1940 
880 yd, relay.......... U2 Oi iotcee carers NS, es Pasquali, Frazier, Fe \ 
ocks, Patton)........ os Angeles, Calif. .|May 3 
1 mile relay........... D109. 4a panes California (Reese, Froom, oe; 7 Oe 
Barnes, Klemmer) soi Los Angeles, Calif. .|Juneé 17, 1941 
URL Rinse wave. aie oie oom + 4m. 6.7 58....... Gens Cunningham, Kan. .|Princeton, N. Hs ..|June 16: 1934 
RE rr BBS shore ein wlele ‘elt Don Lash, Indiana....... Princeton, N. J.....|June 13, 1936 
120 yds. high hurdles... .|13.6 8........... marieone Dillard, Baldwin- ; 
We Wate rae 5 Lawrence, Kans....j;Apr. 17,1 
220 ‘yds. hurdles....... PP hepooape pd re Dillard, Baldwin-|Salt Lake City, . = 
BOE ae ok sinh ee 105 3) APA I a0 June 21, 
16-Ib, shot...-........5 58 ft. % in...... Cea Fonville, Univ. of ae 
chigan =) 0 areicen Lawrence, Kans....|Apr. 17, 1948 
16-Ib. hammer,........ 183 ft. 10 in.,...|/Robert Bennett, Maine... .|Springfield........ Nas: 24, 1940 
PAVELM Soo cee cee 234 ft. 346 in... .|/Robert Peoples, So. Caiif. ||Fresno, Calif. -|May 17, 1941 
High jump.......-..++ GO FEph sine: was. i L. Steers, Oregon......... Los Angeles, Calif. .|June 17, 1941 
Broad JUMP... .....-. 26 ft. 84% in. . | Jesse Owens, hio fees .|Ann Arbor, oe .\May 25, 1935 
DISOUES. 50a. - {179 ft. 346 in Fortune Gordien, Minn... |Orebro, Sweden. ...|Aug. 2, 1947 
Pole vault......... .-|15 ft. % in. Don Cooper, Nebraska. . = Lawrence, Kans.. .|Apr. 21, 1951 


35-1b. weight (75 £60) Olin cis 


ag Dreyer, R. I. State... ..!New: York....,.... Mar. .2 1935 


World Barrel Jumping Chamaten 


Terry Browne, Detroit, Mich., became the ‘world’s | Lake, Feb. 17, 1951, in competition against the 
barrel jumping champion, jumping 15 barrels. for | best. United States and Canadian jumpers. Robert 
a distance of 27 feet 1042 inches at Grossinger’s | Bergin; Detroit, was second, jumping 14 barrels. 


World Track and Field Records 


; Source: These records are recognized by the International Athletic Federation to Nov. 1 
Better records in several cases have been reported but await official consideration. We ar 


MEN 
RUNNING 
vent d Record Holder Country Date Where made 
Tiss. 19S accioos. aoe “+++-|Melvin Patton....../U. 8. A... May 15, 1948. .|Fresno. Calif. 
VN GE apseesean 1 TE ae eee ee ‘|Melvin Patton. 23125)02S. AVI Ii 2! May 7, 1949. }Los Angeles, 
440 yds........ 46.08...........-.-|Herb McKenley...... Jamaica, | Berkeley. 
S. C.. Woodergon. . Great h Brita hae 20, 1938, Conan Eng 
he Nore n. ..|London, 
880 yds....... ofbomae, 282-0. { Mal Whitfield,......]U.S.A...... Aug. 19, 1950. | |Berea, 
imile........ rE AR .|Gunder Haegg...... Sweden... ... July 17, 1945. .|Stockholm 
2 tniles...... 065 8 m., 42.8 8... ;...|Gunder Haegg......|Sweden.._... Aug. .4, 1944. .|Stockholm 
3 PILI ID ii ]aa ma, 32.4 81.225 11|Gunder Haegg: 2121: |Sweden. : >. 2: Sept. 20, 1942.0)... cee es 
6 miles........|28 m., 30.8 s.......|Viljo Heino.........|Finland......J|J 1, 1949.. tga 
: : and 
AO mile ron... /49222.2. 0b cscs tee Viljo Heino......... Finland, ...... Sept. 14, 1946. .)/Helsink 
15 miles. .-.... 1h., 17 m., 28.6 s...|Mikko Hietanen.....|Finland..,... tee 23, 1948..). 00.45 a We 
PER GIE 5 S 5.5-0,2 12 m., 29 yds....... Viljo Heino.........!Finland...... Oct. 1, 1945. .|Turku 
° RUNNING—METRIC DiSTANCES 
: Jesse OweDs.......- LEA GP ean aoe a ae hi , 
100 meters.....|10.28.......... | WIE ot ora 0 WSS AS noms .e 2 : Comptoa, 
; Calif. 
F Lloyd La Beach..... Panama...... May 15, 1948. .|/Fresno, Calif 
200 meters..... RO DIae cate re cles viv ete Melvin Patton...... NA CAS ser cevens May ‘7, 1949... Lega GOT E : 
ali 
400 meters.....|45.8 8.............-. George Rhoden..... JN =a ae ere Aug. 22, 1950. . Hskilstuna, 
Sweden 
800 meters..... 1 m., 46.6s....... |Rudolf Harbig...... Germany 15, 1939..| Milan 
{ Oscar Gustafsson... .|Sweden. . t. 4, 1946..|/Boras 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 21.48.,.... Ma -Hansenne....|France. . . 27, 1948... Gone ee 
weden 
1,600 meters...|3 m., 43........ { |fonnart Strand. 7 ce uy 1B 188%: | Siaimoe, 
: Sweden 
2,000 meters, .|5 m.,7s...........|Gaston Relff........ Aape . 29, 1948. eee 
, elgium 
3,000 meters...|7 m., 58.8 s........|Gaston Relff........ Belgium...... Aug. 12, 1949.. oe 
weden 
5,000 meters. ..}13 m., 58.2 8....... .|Gunaer Haegg......|/Sweden...... Sept. 20, 1942, .)..... Aaa en 
40,000 meters. .|29 m., 02.6 s.......|Emil Zatopek....... Choshosioyakial Aug: 4/1960." Turi, 
‘inlan 
20,000 meters. .|/1 h., ee ae) 1,2 s..../Andras Casaplar..... Hungary..... Oct. 26, 1941. .|Budapest 
25,000 meters. .|1 h., , 14 8,...|Mikko Heitanen..... Finland...... May: 23, 1948..|..., <5 dastewe 
30,000 meters. .|1 ii, 30. ae 14.6's...|F. K. Vanin........ | RS LSM 3 Nov. a 1949... Tee = 
(it 19,339 meters...... Viljo Heino......... Finland...... Sept. 30, 1945..|Turku — 
WALKING 
2 miles...c.... 12 m., 45.0 s.......|Verner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945, .)Malmoe 
Bemmiles,.....-. Bima. 33 (Bs ces o's vive Harold Churcher... eee Britain: pune 16, 1949. .|London, Eng 
7 -tBiles. . 0s 48 m., 15.2 s....... Verner Hardmo.....|Sweden...... 9, 1945.2 rag 
weden 
10 miles.......|1 h., 10 m., 55.8 s...|John Mikaelsson. Sweden.. .|Aug. 23, 1945. .|/Stockholm 
20 miles....... 2h., 41 m., 738..... H. Olsson..... .....|Sweden:... .|Aug. 15, 1943. .|Boraa 
30 miles... .|#h., 24 m., 54.2 8...|F. Comet baie: aisle actatie, > France....... Oct. 11; 1942. .|Paris 
atlas ep «(ea 8 m., 1,025" yds..... John Mikaelsson....\Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .lStockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
3,000 meters. ..;11 m., 51:8 -s.......,Werner Hardmo..... Sweden......;Aug. 21, 1945. .,Tibro 
5,000 meters. ..|/20 m., 26.8 s.....7. Werner Hardmo..:.’.|Sweden. .|/Sept. 1, 1945. .)/Kumla 
10,000 meters. .|42 m.. 39.6 8....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden. . .|Sept. 9, 1945. .|Kumla 
15,000 meters. .|1.h., 8 m., 28 s.....)D. Paraschivescu.. . “|Rumania.....|Mar. 20, 1949. + /BRRSBREE 
umap 
20,000 meters. .|1 h., 3 .|Sweden...... July 12, 1942. .|Vaxjo 
30,000 meters. .|2 h., 2 - .|Sweden...... Aug. 15, 1943..|Boras 
50,000 meters. ./4 h., * .)Germany..... Oct. 5, 1924. .|Munich 
nGUE <..s’ase.5.- 1 13,812 meters. ‘|John Mikaelason .|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..|/Stockholm 
PEBGUES. «.'..-s 25,531 meters Olie Andersson. . .(Sweden...... Sept. 15, 1945. .|Stockholm 
> : HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
{20 yards...... 5 -pRichard Attlesey....|U.S.A....... May 13, 1950. .|Fresno, Calif. 
220 yards..... 2.3 .|Harrison Dillard.....j]U.S. A....... June 21. 1947.. eek ia 
y. a 
440 yards.. 1.9 A. Filiput...... eeitie! WLEDLY ore vie.e's.sr0'8 Oct. 1, 1950../Milan, Italy 
110 neters. 3.7 Garrat: G. Towns,...|U. S. A.....-- Aug. 27, 1936..|Oslo, Norway 
Fred Wolcott....... Ss A... oss June 29, 1941. .|Phila., Pa. 
200 meters... ..|22.3 S.... cece ee Fred Wolcott....... 2 Oy: A June 8, 1940.. Prine 
Harrison Dilard..... WUSLAM aint June 21, 1947. .|Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
400 meters;. . .|50.68.............. Glenn Hardin....... MSA. aves sone July 26, 1934. .|Stockholm 


= ———, apts ke! Oe ee ees so 
440 yds. (4xi10)....... 40.55,...... Univ: of So. Calif.....)U. S. A......- May 14, 1938..)}resno, Calif 
(L. LaFond, W._ C. 


Andersson, P. Jor- 
dan, A. Talley) 


880 yds. (4x220)...... 1 m., 25s. Stanford ta eee. Us 8. Asccccses May 15, 1937.. 
(Kneubthi Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wel- : 
lerahauser) 


Fresno, Calit 


| 
; 
‘ 
; 


fetigsal ae U.8. Antes 
F. Barnes, 


1 mile (4x440).......|3 m., 9.4.8... 


G 
2 miles (4x880)....... 7 m., 34.5 8. . : 


“4 miles (4x1 mile)... .|/16m., 55.88.. 


ey | i ' RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES a 
400 mtrs. (4x100)..... WW umsiaa via .]U.S.A. Nat. Team.. Rates -.jAug. 9, 1936.. 


Metesife,| 
a tee {UB tAues exes | Mey 26, TaST. Fresno, C 
, Hiserman' 


Kne' 
ane Weiershaus- 
13 m., 8.2 s....|U.S. A. Nat. Team.. ./U. 8. A......|Aug. 7, 1932.,|Los Angeles 


800 mtrs, (4x200)..... 


a ay ee 


| 1,600 mtrs. (4x400).. Guus, Alo SE H 
. 3,200 mtrs. (4x800)...|7 m., 29 s.... ch, Sten. 0. Linder pyres <3 Sept. 48. 1946.. Stockholm 4 
6,000 mtrs, (4x1,500)../15 m.,,.30.2s.. Gaevle t Idrottsforening|Sweden,..... July 3, 1949. .|Geyle, 4 2} 
Beene Eriksson) “= | 
) FIELD EVENTS 4 
Ruining broad’ jim. |26 fe, 83¢ tn. |Jesse Owens 21001. US Alco] May 25; 1985 [Aim Arbor | 
Rng. hop step, jump. . sas 54 eta. | Naoto Tajima...... FADER cee Aug. 6, 1936. .|Berlin 
| JA. F. da Silva. ...... Brazil Mare hietaies Mar. 12, 1950. . Bao era 
perry gue: 772 (AR TE Teta eke se a2 Ane oe ioskisbina, 
Discus throw. ..,.... 186 ft. 11 in.|/Fortune Gordien....|/U.S. A.,.... : Aug. 14, 1949... Bieta 
Javelin throw........ 258 ft. 234 in.) Yrjo Nikkanen,..... Finland. ..... Oct. 16, 1938..|/Kotka ~ 
96 tb, hammer throw.:|195 ft. 3 va in. Imry Nemeth....... Hungary..... Sept. 4, 1949. .|Katowiee, 
Weeathlon.......7)-.. 8,042 points..|Robert Mathias..... UG; SA 2 ee July 1, 1950. .|Tulare, Calif, 


100 yards...... Mesto OLD Matneekies ..../Australla..... Mar, 31, 1950.. 


220 Vards........ Bde ehed Aidasicnr Fanny Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. ..|June 29, 1950.. Brescia ’ 
880. yards..,.... ..--/2 m., 15.6 s../Anna Larsson,...... Sweden...... Sept. 5, 1945.. Stockholm, 
weden 
GOlimeters. . .6. ees CSCS Hee eit yc Lik. Stella Walasiewioz...|Poland..... ... /Sept. 24, 193%. .| Lenberg 
FOOWMeELETS 0s... ss DRED: @anrarcas cies Helen Stephens...... A BS Ae eto _.jAug. 4, 1936. .|/Berlin 
Fanny E. Blankers- 
BOON 5 Se renal Netherlands...|June 13, 1948.. Ane 
200 meters.,......... 23.658. i... aay Stella Walasiewiez...|/Poland....... Aug. 15, 1935. .| Warsaw. 
800 meters.......... 2m., 13 8s.,..{E. M. Vasiljeva...>. WSS Riseak os July 17,1950. . Moscow 
RELAY RACES : 
410 yds. (4x110)...... BIEN i eiesine National Team...,... Netherlands,..|July 25, 1948..)|Ryswyko.. = 
(DeJohngh, Wit- Neth. : 
ziers-Timmer, ‘ > 
Kade-Koudya, 5 
Blankers-Koen) a hig 
400 mtrs. (4x100)..... 46.4 8.......4. National Team...... Germany.....j/Aug. 8, 1936..|Berlix 


(Albus, Krauss, Dol- 
longer, Dorffeldat) 

800 mtrs. (4x200).....}1 m., 40.6 s..|Dinamo Club (Mal- |U. 8. 8. R....|July 12, 1950. . |Moscow 
shena, Tchudina, 


Duhovitch, 
Secheneva) 
MIYGOMUES bison sie ciara 7 m., 7.8 s...|English Southern England,..... Aug. 6, 1949.. London, 
Counties team England rn 


2,400 mtrs. (3x800)...|6m., 49.6 s../U.S.S.R. National U.8.S. R....|July 24, 1950. .|Moscow 
Team (Sokolova, 
Kabysh, Vasiljeva 


HURDLES 
800 meters........... INOlSh pte Fanny §&. Blankers- ty) 
OBE 2). craic Netherlands...|June 20, 1948. .| Amsterdam 
FIELD EVENTS ; 
Running high jump...| 5 ft. 7'%4 in.|F. Po ean .|Netherlands...|May 30, 1943..|Amsterdam 
Broad iump ..|20 ft. 6 _in.|F. Blankers-Koen....|Netherlands. .|Sept. 19, 1943. .|Leiden 
Shot put....... -|49 ft. 34% in../Anna S. Andreeva...|/U.S.S.R...... Sept. 11, 1950. . |Ploesti, 
(15.02 met.) Rumania 
Discus throw. ....... 174 ft. 8% in.|N. Dumbadze....... CSU TRS le crc. Aug. 8, 1948..|Moscow, 
U.S.S. 
JERIO COR) AEN Cine 175 ft. 2% in.|N. V. Smirnitskaja...]U.S.S.R...... Aug. 5, 1949.. ioe 
« : S. 
Pentathlon....)...... 418 points. . .|Gisela Mauermayer,.|Germany..... July 16-17, ie 
r 1938.. Germany: 


Events—American Track and Pield Recares te Oe 
American Track and Field Records ; 


’ Source: Amateur Athletic peace? erformances approved to Nov. 1, 1951: Indoor and outdoor 
f ae ae ‘than 240 yard n where both t; ‘of competition are listed; * indicates indoor record on tracks not 
e ‘0 rtrd Ss Bog) lap mancathe noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record. 

f comparable records by American citizens also are listed.) 


ne 
Distance Time Where Made Date 


60 yards....../6.1.s,* (dirt track)... 
+ 


pol M 
‘|Bloomington, ied ato ae Feb. 21, 1950 


arter a4 
| Charles r Peters... 


a ( Ben Johnson....... New York Clty....-++-+ { Feb. 5, 1938 

oT | March 12, 1938 

: a Perrin Walker...... Chicago, Ill. ............-|Mareh 20, 1938 

Herbert Thompson..|New York City........... Feb. 4, 1939 

Me i) ey eeeney well. New York City:./)....... Feb. _7, 1942 

: BEES e522) 1O,8O. Vere clarence vies oot .|New York City.........-. March 14, 1942 

27 Herbert Thompson..|New York City........--- March 27, 1943 

oe, Edward Conwell... .|New York City-.... ..-.|Feb. 26, 1944 

ia den [New ark, Ni Macon tues Feb. 1, 1947 

f, New York, N. Y........; Feb 22, 1947 

a New York, N. ¥........-- Jan. 29, 1949 

ee rtot resno, Calif. ..... -|May 15, 1948 

..-..-~|Baltimore, Md,, .|Feb. 9, 1924 

20.2 s Melvin EB. Patton.....|Los Angeles, Cal! .|May 7, 1949 

20.5 (slight curve). ..|Roland A. Locke . |Lincoin, Neb.. May 1; 1926 

ae 2 ,{eround turn). :|Ralph Metcalfe......|Milwaukee, Wis June 2, 1933 

Bae bakes ee ante es “ie ee Brooklyn, N. Y¥ March 1, 1935 

22. i (long laps) . Hanover, N. H Feb. 22. 1938 

oc weciavecces as New York July 2, 1946 

sia 8.* i Buffalo; Ne Mesh cake odie ee Feb. 11, 1922 

ies pave khan Buffalo, N.Y .......-+.-: Feb. 17. 1922 

AG Ba. vinjerapeie's ciisitese> erbert Mekenley, (F)| Berkeley, Calif..........- June 5, 1948 

46.3 s. (around turn)| Herbert McKenley, (F)|Berkeley, Calif........--. June 28, 1947 

48.2 s*.....-...--.--|Boy Cochran........ New York City......-..- March 25, 1942 

1m,, 9.2s........-..|Ben Eastman........ San Francisco, Calif...... -.|April 1, 1933 

1 m., 10.2 3.*........|-4 9000 Borican...... New York City..........-- March 8, 1941 

tel 1 a ete SRS New York City........--- Feb. 6, 1943 

-...|t m. 49.28 Berea, O10 40s con saree Aug, 19, 1950 

= 880 yards..... i m., 50.5 s. John Borican.......- New York City:........-- March 25, 1942 

1 m.47. iss donglaps) Tianhe Hanover, N. H.......---- March 14, 1940 

1,000 yards... .|2 ™-, 9-3 S.....------ re) 3 ....|Milwaukee, Wis........-- June 2, 1939 

1,000 yards... .|2 ™., 8.8 .*......... New York Salle Arie Sees Mareh 11, 1939 

1,320 yards... .|2 m., 58.7 s..........-|Paul Moore......-.». Palo Alto, Calif.........+. April 17, 1940 

1320 ya £]3 is 266 OF ae) J Bi Ar oats New York City. . 4, 1940 

1,320 yards,..,|2™-.1.2s.* longlaps) John Borican....... Hanover. N. H, March 14, 1940 

i vam 5/523 Salen. panes G "*! .|Gambriage, Mass July 24, 1943 

ARS 5. O18. 5-5 Cie wll iam Hulse....... Berea, O. s.25 s- July 31, 1943 

AMG ec. » 4m. 5.3 s*.......... New York, N. Y Jan. 31, 1948 

Pomile.s...:<. 4m.,4.4s. Hanover, N. H. March 3, 1938 

5 miles......-. ee} Oe See Cincinnati, O.. Aug. 7, 1943 

ho Pepe d FES Fe Re ae R. Lash. Princeton, N. J ...-|June 13, 1936 

2 miles....... $m.,, 516*... J. Gregory Rice Cleveland, O.........+--++ March 26, 1943 

3 miles.. PA aM Eas. fei J. Gregory Ric ‘\Pravers Island, N. ¥....-. June 6, 1942 

3 miles... {|13 m., 45.7 s. ; GEE OrY Ric /|New York City..........- Feb. 28, 1942 

4 miles. . “19 m., 17.3 .. ../Bast Lansing, Mich....... Noy. 22, 1937 

4 miles,..... _|19 m., 27.83, ..|New York City.........-. Jan. 20, 1923 

\19 -m,, 39.4 s. .|G. V. ae oe weoe| New Work City...i.....--| Heb. 5, 1910 

5 miles. . -\24 m., 36.8 s. Charles Pores.......- Great Lakes, Ill,......... Sept. 21, 1918 

Baniles. ||. |24m., 21.8 8 *.......- <..(New York Cfty....+--...> Jan, 17, 1925 

i }24 mx, 59.4 8.¥...... . V. Bonh: New York City........-:- March 16, 1909 

6 miles....... .|39 m. 11.48.-......- ..|Los Angeles, Calif........ July 31, 1932 

om Frm: 43:4 aca ose Kram Cambridge, Mass......... June 8, 1912 

6 miles....,...|30 m., 24 A aie ey he Kolehimaine’ (F). .| Buffalo, 1 peas RO aagts Ty Feb. 1, 1913 

es PeOn 04262". oc ve cs es V. Bonhag........ New York City........... March 20, 1909 

, Sie ese Kolehinained (F)..|New York City........ . |Nov. 1, 1913 

Si 2, 8.8: Fred Waller. y 3 ic ci<s Brooklyn, N. Y....:. (Oct. 265, 1919 

4 miles......../35 m.. 36, 2.80200 « oo icoleunline (F). .|Buffalo, Nex Feb. 1, 1913 

>. 35 m,, 50.6 s.*...... ie B. Bonhag......:. New York City. March 20,1909 

& miles. 2... .. _|40-m, 48.8 8....4.-. Seen (FP). .| New York City. ov. 1, 1913 

so 41 m., 47.3 8........ Faller. .,..:...- Brooklyn, N. Y Oct. 25, 1919 

8 miles........|40 m., 47-8 8. oe H. Kolehmainen ..|Buffalo, N. Y. Feb. 1, 1913 

> 9miles........|46 m., 00.68.*...... H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buftalo, N. Y. ‘ilFeb. 1, 1913 

Smiles. /1.....|46 mr... 20.2222. s ee H. Kolehmainen D ‘ "|New York City.........-- Nov. 1, 1913 

sole 47 m., 10.6s.*...... Fred Faller. ..|Brooklyn, N. Y.......---- Oct. 25, 1919 

10 miles A ORE ar 3 ‘|New York City.........-- Nov. _1, 1913 

Pemecl Sim. s S264 S.'5 wreicueic,: ; ....-|Brooklyn, N. Y.....-.+.+% Oct. 25, 1919 

10 miles amn,, 6.6 8.*...«... ..|Buffalo, N. Y......5-4-- . |Feb. 1, 1913 

oa , .5 2452.8. ‘i |New York City.........-: March 17, 1909 

1 hour ity s 5°" >" |Aipin Stenrons....... New York City.......:-+: May 26, 1925 

15 miles.......|1 h. : Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, N. Y........- June 15, 1947 

15 miles... ... : *? 24.2. ....|Charles Pores........ New York City.........-. June 1, 1919 

20 miles......,|1b. 2197.6 s....|James Clark......... Celtic Park, N. Y....-..+: Nov. 14; 1909 

25 miles....... 12 h. ; .*_1"|M. Maloney..:...... New York City.........-- Jan. ~ 8, 1909 

RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 

Jesse Owens......-|New York City......--.-. Feb. 23, 1935 

* : en Johnson......-|New York City........- Feb. 23, 1935 

60 meters.... |6.69.*......+.00++- Ben { Feb. 36, 1938 
Herbert Thompson. |New York City......-..-- feb, 25, 

{ Jesse Owens,.....- Chicago, Iil.. June 20, 1936 

100 meters. ...|10.2 B..6.s+seerseee: Harold Davis. ‘|Gompton, Galif. - June 6, 1941 

Lloyd LaBeach.....|Fresno, Calif. May 15, 1948 

BAL he Seal . -|Evanston, Biss yale %, He 

0. et sess <0 6 abe Robt. Rodenkirchen, . |Brooklyn, ; an &, 19% 
$86 Peers. <i 30.3 =. eee ays 'e)sis vis! Melvin E. Patton... .|Los Angeles, Calif May 7, 1949 
300 meters... .|20.5 s. (slight eurve).|Rolana Locke........ Lincoln, Neb May 1, 1926 
500 meters... .|20.7 s. (around turn) re EB. Patton.....|Evanston, a 

200 meters ME Dee Bele eet xing nat P, Eulison....,. Brooklyn, .N. 3! 

300 meters. ...|33-2 S- 0... ereeeee 2 iG. W. Paddock. . Redlands, Gaur: waa ens ee April. 23, 1921 

¢ ee nasa el, ee Herbert McKenley (I) |Milwaukee, Wis... ......- July 3, 1948 


400 meters....- 


Lloyd Hahn 


BBs 


pices, Bo aver a tate elite 
4,000 meters, ..|11 m., 304-5 s.*...,.|Paavo Nurmi (F).,...|New Yors City..... 
5,000 meters. ..|14 m., 30s..... Brads 
Bei iss: ge ee), (et ESI BAUS. Los Angeles, Calif 5, 
5.000 meters...|14 m., 23 1-5.s.* New York City 24, 19 
14 m., 30.9 s New York ae. 25, 
8,000 meters. ,.|25 m., 44 
10,000 meters. ,|30 m., 11. 
31 m. 5.7 s..........|Fred Wilt...........|Fresne, Calif............. 
mile..... ..-[6m., 19.2 
MaNNG | oss ce ss 6 m., 29.6 wae. 
2imiles,....'... 13 m., 37 G, H. 
Simniles,...'. 9.) 13 m., 48. BP. 
8 miles.... ,|20 m., 49. G. H. 
BTAMIOB 7.00105 % 21 m., 9.2 Por: 
4 miles........ 28 m., 6.2 G, H. 
4 miles........|29 m.. 40. bi og > : ¢ 1 
5 miles....... 35 m., 48. Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New York City. March 28, 
Drmiles,....0. 36 m., 10 G, H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J Oct. 23, 1915 
; 38 m., 5.8 (iW. Purdy jeacnee New York City........... May 22, 1880 - 
6 miles... .|/43 m., 9.8 .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... Now York Clty: vice March 28, 1925 — 
6 miles.......|43 m., 28. G. H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick; N. J..... Oct. 23, 191 
45 m., 28 BE. BE. Merrill......... ‘Boston, Mass............. Oct. 5, 1880 
7 miles.........|50 m., 40. G, H. Goulding (F).../New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct.. 23, T9159 
52 m., 51. Harry Hinkel........ Forest Park, L. I;........ Oct. “23, 1926 
HEROES ociie ce 7m., 1,437 yds.,4in.|R. F. Remer,.... oi oo INOW OLR GIES © Senco Nov. 24, 1918 
8 miles..... Sect th. 1m. 34 6suteen a, bo eRoemer Fe.0 nk New York City..0..0..0.c0~ Nov. 24, 1918 
Ormiles........ ih., 10 m., 8s...... E. E. Merrill...., ~ Boston, Mass. $50.5 ¢aei Oct. 5, 1880 
10 miles.......|1 h., 17 m., 403-4 s,./E. E. Merrill.....,... Boston, Mass... ...esee0s Oct. 5, 1880 
DP ROUPS. sa2< 0 14 miles, 1.115 yds...|William Plant........ New York City 0... oe sens Nov. 13, 1921 
15 miles....... 2h., 2 m., 57.6. s.....|/William Plant........ INew York :Gity -. qusjecviecr Nov. 13, 1921 
20 miles....... 3h., 8m., 10s..... 010. BAClark «oe aed wei New Yerk:Oiltyiwe sneer Dec. , 1879 
95 miles.......(4.h., 3 m., 35 ......|J. B, Clark.......... New York City........... Dee. 5, 1879 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
1,500 meters... |6 m., 7.3 s.*.........|/Henry Cleman (F)..../New York City....... eae ab. 
Gin. BS BL, oi chines Louis Welch. ........ Boston, Masa-.2 2. te Feb: rt loss 
8,000 meters... |12 m., 49 s.*..... ee-.| William Plant........ merookivn, No Y .vsen apie Feb. 18, 1926 
8,000 meters... |12 m., 56.4 8,......... William Plant........ Philadelphia, Pa, 221.222: June 26) 1920 
4,000 meters... |17m., 39.8 8.*....... Ugo Frigerio (F).....|/New York City...... .|March 28,.1925 
17 m., 51.2 s.*,.....|J. B. Pearman....... New York City... 0252225: arch 14, 1925 
6,000 meters... |21 m., 50.6 s.*..... .| William Plant........ New York Glty. ties cman ‘eb. 3, 1925 
6,000 meters... |22 m., 56:8 s........|Harry Hinkel. ......./Milwaukee, Wis. ....... ..\June. 30;.1934 
7.000 meters... |31 m., 16.6 s.*......|/Ugo Frigerio (F) New York City........... March 28, 1925 
8,000 meters... |35 m., 35.6s.*.....,|/Ugo Frigerio ' New York City........... March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters... /40 m., 10.8 s.*. ..|Ugo Frigerio New York City........4.. March 28,1925 
10,000 meters, . |44 m., 38s.*...... -:|Ugo Frigerlo Ue New York City........... March 28; 1925 
10,000 meters... |47 m., 58........4. .|H. R. Hinkel. ....... WOUKGTS Noe Wicca eye Nov. 2, 1926 
15 kilos.......|1 h., 14 m., 36 3,,...\John Knackstedt Forest Park, N. Y........\Nov. 18, 1934 


RELAY RACING 
(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap) 


400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s, University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
Payton Jordan, Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif,, May 


14, 1938. 
800 meters (4x200)—im. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 


sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934, 

880 yards (4x220)—1m, 24s, Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 
Los Angeles, Calif., May. 20, 1949. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
Im. 56.1s. New York A .C. (Willard Allen, John 
Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New 
York City, July 9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 
lm. 59.%7s. New York Curb Exchange A. A. (James 
Herbert, Harry Hoffman, Edward O'Sullivan, 
George Dee), New York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*Im, 53.6s., Villanova (Joseph McCreary, Jack 
Holmes, John Furlinger, James McKenna), New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1950. 

1600 meters (4x400)—3m. 8.2s. United States 
Team (Ivan Fuqua, Ed Ablowich, Warl D. Warner, 
William A. Carr), Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 7, 


1932. 

1 mile (4x440)—3m. 9.4s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 
eeaver Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 


*Indicates indoor record on tracks not more than 


3 
m., 
m., 
m., 
m., 50 s.*.. save 
m,, 47s,*(long laps) |John Woodruff. ... 
WA, 2808 82) i eweine Tarver O. Perkins 


eee ee ewe e « ETC! z 
| Au 
Meee 


Two miles (4x880)—%m. 31.8s., Mi 

(Dave Peppard, Warren Druetzler, Dehaia ane 

ski, William G. Mack), Los Angeles, Calif. May 

19, 1950, *7m, 33.9s.—Seton Hall College (Anthony 

Luciano, Robert Rainer, Frank. Fletcher Chet 

Lipski), New York City,’ March-25, 1942, °.. © 

vont ene ances Abas 16.1s, 

y . Truitt, J. Smith T. D 

Lash), Philadelphia, April 23, 1937. es a 

a Be Eade ene Venzke, Carl Coan} 
niff. Danie : 

Mar. 11, 1933. eis 


2,900 meters medley (400, 200 800 iss 
tm. 01s. New York A.C. (Gilhooley, tame 
Connolly, Wilt), Tulare, Calif., June 28, 1949.” 

Medley (440, 220, 880, ‘mile)—Ym. 18.85 1 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Prank GonEe 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York Cit 
26, 1942. *%m. 25.3s., New York University 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22,-194 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7V1s, 
son Dillard, New York City, March 20, ign eee 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles+-*6.8s., Medill Gartiser, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., Harri« 
ee Lafayette, Ind. March 22, 1947. 

meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s, 
Tolmich, New, York City, Feb. 22, 1941. ere a 


220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted. 


Indiana Unj. 


Y, Ma; 
(Fabian 
neal Mac- 


. 


tter, > | 


- 


ft 3 
} York City, Feb. 27, 1937 


yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.4s., Allan 
ch, New York City, Mar, 31 ry 

Washi fy. EF Lag Jan, 4, 3 

‘in, hurdles (dirt track)—17.8s., Rober 

, March 6, 1942; Harrison Di 

arch 15, 1947. 

‘in, hurdles—i3.5s., Richard 


akon Lidman (Sweden) 
.  ¥*15.8s., Sol 


6 
ft, hurdles—51.1s., Charles 


949. 
440 yards: ft. hurdles—52.2s., Roy 
Cochran, Des Moines, Ia., April 25, 1942. 


STEEPLECHASE 
000 meters—9m. 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- 


ee 
‘dall’s Island, N. Y. July 12, 1936. 


000 meters—*8m. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 


miles—9m. 55.2s.. Tom Deckard. New Orleans. 
La., Jan, 1, 1939. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
Key, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 


_- Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 


ting, Travers Island, N. ¥., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
6 in. Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


1936. 
jump—6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los 
June 17, 1941. Board take-off— 
Ed Burke, New York City, Feb., 
ft. 934 in., Melvin 
F March 20, 1937. 


§ in., Jesse Owens, New York City, Feb. 23, 1935. 

g, hop step and jump—5l ft. in., 

We Angeles, Calif., 

Aug. 4, 1932. 50 ft. 1145 in., Billy Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. 


‘hand, 96 ft. 74% in. 


and Field Records; Chess; Curling STL 


POLE VAULT 
For_height—15 ft. wee in., Corn Wa: 
dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, C!) 


Ill., Mar. 20, 1943. s : 
For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City. Oct.. 31, 1910. 


THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER, 

Weight (including handle) 16 lbs., entire a oe 
4 feet, thrown from 17-foot circle 189 ft. oye 
P. L. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1913. 


“PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 
. 58 ft. 544 in., James EB. Fuchs, Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 29, 1950. 
*57 ft. 134 E. Fuchs. New York, N. ¥., 
Feb. 11, 1950. 


in., James 
Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
1044 (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
416 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland. Calif., June 2. 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. io-in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 7-ft. circle, without follow—41 ft. 6 
in., Francis J. Berst, Buffalo, N. Yo Aug. 3, 1947, 

56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1144 in., P. Dono- 
yan, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. 

35-lb. weight for distance—60 ft. 134 im, 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
1949. THROWING THE DISCUS 

Weight, 4 Ibs. 644 oz. From 8 ft, es circle— 


180 ft. 234 in., Robert EB, Fitch, inneapolis, 
Minn., June 8, 1946. 
Right and left hands, from 8 ft. 242 in. circle— 


136 in.; left 


James Duncan, Celtic Park. 


252 ft. 84% in.; int hand, 156 ft. 
L. 1. May 27, 1912.’ 
THROWING THE JAVELIN ; 
Javelin, 248 ft. 10 in., Stephen A. Seymour, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., July 5, 1947: 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
7,499 points—F. C. Thompson, Princeton, N. J., 
June 5, 1913. DECATHLON 
8,042 points, Robert B. Mathias, Tulare, Calif., 
June 29-30, 1950. peNTATHLON 
A diets points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., Jun@ 


Chess Winners in 1951 


Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 


British Centenary Tournament, England—Sveto- 
gar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, 10-5. 


British Championship, Swansea, England—E. 
Klein, England, 812-22. \ 
C.H.Y.P. College League (team), New York, 


_N.Y¥.—Columbia, 242-142. 

Commercial Chess League Championship, New 
York, N. Y.—Investment Bankers, New York, 
N. Y., 1312-142. 

Dortmund International, Dortmund, Germany— 
Alberic O’Kelley de Galway, Belgium, 714-342. 


Gijon International, Spain—Dr. Max Euwe, 
Netheriands, 8-2. 
Hastings International, Hastings, England— 


Wolfgang Unzicker, Germany, 7-2. 

Hollywood-Havana (team), Heliywood, Calif.— 
Hollywood, 1142-742. 

Intercollegiate League Championship (team), 
New. York, N. Y.—Golumbia, 1942. 

Wertheim Memorial International Tournament, 
New ert N. Y—Samuel Reshevsky, New York, 
WN. Y., 8-3: 

Madrid International, Madrid, Spain—Lodewijk 
Prins, Netherlands, 121-44. 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship, New York, 
N. ¥.—Arnold SDenker, New York, N. Y., 10-3. 
Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York, 
WN. Y.—Milton L. Hanauer, New York, N. Y., 1212- 


242. 

Metropolitan League Championship, New York, 
WN. ¥Y.— Manhattan Chess Club, New York, N: ¥i.5 
7-0. 


National Junior Championship, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Saul Wachs, Philadelphia, Pa., 8-2. 

National Open Championship, Fort Worth, Texas 
—Larry Evans, New York, N. Y., 10-2, 

National Speed Championship, Fort Worth, Texas 
—tLarry Evans, New York, N. Y¥., 544-142. 

New York-Havana, Havana, Cuba—(tie), 342-342. 

New York State Championship, Syracuse, N. Y. 
—James T. Sherwin, New York,'N. Y., 7-2. 

Pan-American Tournament, Argentina—(tie), 
Julio Bolbochan, Argentina; Erich Eliskases, Aus- 
tria, 19-3. 

Sextangular Master Tournament, New York, 
N. Y.—(tie), Larry Evans and Dr. Reuben Fine, 
both New York, N. Y., 4-1. . 

Southsea International, Southsea, England— 
(tie), Dr. Savilly Tartakower and Nicholas Ros- 
solimo, both France, 8-2. 

United States Championship, New York, N. We 
—tLarry Evans, New York, N. Y., 942-12. 

United States Women’s Championship, New 
York, N. Y.—Mrs, Mary Bain, Miami, Fla., 832-14. 

Venice International, Venice, Italy—Miguel Czer- 
niak, Israel, 9-2. 

Vienna International, 
Czerniak, Israel, 8-3. 

World Championship, Moscow, U.S.S,.R,—Mikhail* 
Botvinnik, U.S.S.R., 12-2 (after tie with David 
Bronstein). 

World Junior Championship, Birmingham, Eng- 
land—B. Ivkov, Yugoslavia, 942-242. 


Vienna, Austria—Miguel 


World Chess Champions 


4951-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1927-35. Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Potce a ey Nee re clermna a 1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1862-§6  fiiiam Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 1946-47 (Vacant) ; 
1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1948-51 Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 
Curling in 1951 

Douglas Medal, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. ¥., Jan. | skip). Dewar Cup—Toronto Granites (W. S. To- 

12-14—St. George Club, Montreal (Joe Hawkins, | menson, skip). 
Gordon Medal, Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 16-18— 


skip). Griffiths Medal—Hamilton (Ont.) Thistles. 

Mitcheli Medal, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 25-28—Kings- 
ton (Ont.) (Joseph Shamess, skip). Allen Medal— 
Lachine (Que.) (Chris McKay, skip). Country 
Club Cup—Orillia (Ont.) (Dr. B. R. Gardiner, 


Utica C.C. (R. Read, skip). Emmett Medal—Utica 
c.c. (R. W. Keys, skip). 

Gordon International Medal—Canada 413, United 
States 366. 


aN 


_ Public Schools Athletic League of New 
‘ By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority ; 
- The Public Schools Athletic League of New York | _ The league's pro 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George | 4 he: 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, 
the P, S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | track 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | handball, soccer f 
since then has held meets every year. tennis, hockey and foo 


WEG scr theses Sapirstein, Lincoln 


60 yd Semi-final pee New Utrecht. ai40..4..-9202-tanee 
WO rata seco |e Layee ei O06 2 Siete se Wolirehin, Harris.’ 24, 0a. adis«s tv cb Sltiedls ~coercla aie 
PRT 24, NE shcceys) +o ove O08. 2. ase Bees aa coi 1 6 eS ae ; 

100 yds., Sr.......- 0:10 bias Aeectectoe mire cee 

100 yds., Jr..(heat),.}@:10.8.... Ben Le 

120 yd. burdles,.... 

220 yds., 6 

220 yds., Sr 8 

280 yds. 

300 yds. 1 

440 yds. 3 4 

880 yds. relay...... 

880 yds. run.,...... poe f Roeeis : 

cott, De slinton 

OME CS. sip «elles. alle 220.9 sxteieis Mac Mitchell, George Washington 

URULGES cry eiciee she, Hews Fb oe Se ty org Randy Philpotts, Morris High 

MAS SNOG. 0.00 5.00 56 ft. 9% in...|Taylor, New Utrecht... 

High jump......... 6 ft. 446 in....|Spitz, Flushing 

106 yd. hurdles:.... O54 eo. bic dee Hughes, Flushing 

1200 yds. relay..... Bel D asic eters Lar (John Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, Rudy 

12) 11.) Se PL ee Oe ee I cs «fl 

440 yd, relay....... 0:50.6 Gillman, Levin) .....5...., 
704 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:24.6 ner, Salmon)... ....... £55 sbecme ae 
880 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:41.2........)/New Utrecht (Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow)..... 

880 yd. relay, 120 Ib.|1:40.4.........|Manual Training (Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Haag, Shapiro)... .. 
aa yd. relay, midget ace Ceison, roo, and BN og oso se 

le relay..,....... 326.5. . ; as) oi ‘is, Bergman, Di ie 

2 mile. relay........ 8:40.7.. .|Bayside (Hampar, Shouldis Wineeae: San aees 


\i, 701 ty He eae 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1951—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 

MOPS. 245 gisele cis as CUT Sane ca WOSSUD, BOYS, oo sinc ecieciaiies Sean 

PRR Ys: aS oases, seve O09. Girt. ntets nie Hussey, Stuyvesant.’ sae sec coe cise deck OES lee 
TODEVOS.; disc cies 0% OOS ca cinewss Ryder, Manual Training................... 

BEE NEOR ie g'telexs, tie,0\.s\, « OsOB oes srccm Friedman, New Utrocht<.(.. sche Ae nee 

oe0 yds, Jr...:.... Di2a6 cot { MoNulty, EYAasmusis . 2-12. % s:<..0 salary » duimroen ate lee 


120 yds. high hurdles 


220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24. 

Z0Oyd° relay. ...5.) Die DT aU ras eta 
7200 yd. relay... /2210.6......0.. 
Mile relay........./3.28.2..... 
High jump..... 6 ft. 434 in 


Broad jump... 
12 lb. shot put 


Pole vault. ... 12 ft. Gin 


Discus....... 130 ft. 3in.... 
440 yd. relay 120 lb. 

RIREUEL oBeirct se sindelcia 6 LURE OW ae eee en 
880 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:34.6........ 


880 yd. reay, Sr.... 


Cross cou'ry, 2% ml. 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1951—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1951* 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—George Washington, BASEBALL—Samuel Gom 
rs. 
ee en HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan, 
HANDBALL—De Witt Clinton. SW ee eee New York, Brooklyn, 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn, BR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
TENNIS—De Witt Clinton. OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto, 
FENCING—Stuyvesant, BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson, 
SOCCER—Cleveland. 
‘ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASEBALL—Bronx, P, S, 89; Brooklyn, P. §. 170: 

BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. Queens, P, S. 151; Richmond P. 8. 17. : 


BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens, | BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S. 44; ; 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, Bs te 5 


*No city championship meets were held in 1951. Present records remain. 


N 


High School Indoor Skating Records 
Holder 


.|Burton, Bryant. ......--.++--+ So nisin ce eae eieisheree ee 
.|Desatnek, Erasmus..... loleistale ta xia Wide ace =. iv auatena S afete wietvcete 


Event Record Holder 
ben ad Fa SIE ire py nis acaimeain ct Boe 
oo Sas |. Ee S liins, Brook rep 
220 yas. : 0:21.2 ean, Bishop Lougslin 
Berete «4.stale so © PAD. os oo 0:00 | VEFBOR ) = 
120 yd. high hurdies/0:16. . | William pes) Syed 


‘/Tom Lindgren, Cardinai Hay 
All Hallows (Gallagher, Hall, 
e 


William 
= Lr 123 ft. 6 in....|Mt. St. Michael, Peter Frasca........-------++-+s0+erees 
- oe eS 173 ft. 6% in..|Harry Settino, Mt. St. Michael 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1951—Cardinal Hayes. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
William Kent, Loughlin..........-.---+-5 -s+ceueewes 1945 

James Ryan, Cardinal HayeS..........+--+++-eeer-rere 1946 

James Crowley, Loughlin. ... 2... +... - eee ener eee 1947 

| Louis Andrade, Rice H. S......./..---- +--+ eee rece eee 1950 

.-|Cotton, La Salle. ........-- spiking ile oo. ga 5 aoe cee 1932 

.{Hartley, St: John’s Prep. ...------ cess eer erect rr eeeeers 1941 

(Maloney, St. John’s Prep. ......---s-0ee ect nrtee .| 1930 

ames Howard, Cardinal Hayes........-.--- = .| 1951 

. (Quigley, La Salle. .......-.0-eeeeeee- .| 1938 

Loughlin, Patrick O’Brien............- 1947 

Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan) . .| 1941 

Baumann, Loughiir.... 2... 62. eee ee ee te eee teens 1942 

‘|St. Augustines (Higginson, Siggins, Kelly, O’Hare)........| 1950 

‘|Bishop Loughiun (Coleman, Joy, Byrne, English). ....-s5<3 1950 

PAERNINYS y ohec 's cia lwie . % in,. McCort, La Salle... 2... 2... eee ere eter ener enerers } 1937 
Bete RHO» 0c) 0 io aie 7 i _|Sullivan, St. John’s Prep. .....--.--ereee etre tees: | 1932 

SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1951—Bishop Loughlin. 
= . s s 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 

Event Record Holder Year 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1951—St. Francis. 


- Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1950 


TENNIS—Bishop Loughlin BASKETBALL—Si. Simon 
BASEBALL—St. John’s HANDBALL—St, Augustine 


CROSS COUNTRY—Cardinal Hayes 


Decathlon anal Dentathlon € 

DECATHLON ; 
‘ (100. meters, toad jmp, shot put eh mp, 00 meter, 10 meters nudes, ECS, pole val 
j javelin and 1500 meters.) 


_ Champion 


Joseph Scott. ...........+. ‘ 
1939 |Joseph Scott. . 
40 |W! 


1941 |John Borican 


1951 |Robert Richards.......... ecu as ee yee wee Gees 
*New scoring system inaugurated. 


PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 

Year Champion Affiliation Points 
1929 |Paul Courtois............ ip LOW OR Ae... 05, tance eae acon tanlcig 9c lel pis yale ast e 2900.3836 
1930 (|Bernard E. Berlinger,....... Penn As Gi: cicx crane a's oetigteieieislesscin oe enact 3462.2 
1931 |James A. Bausch..........- ensas Gity AG = seein oe ees ca odes eis 3776.585 
1932 |Not held. 
1933. |Eulace Peacock..........-- Shore A. C. an Jersey).. 3221.85 
1934 |Eulace Peacock........ ..|Shore A. C. (New Jersey) 3258.46 
1935 |Clyde Coffman... Kansas City A. C...... 3084.0 
1936 |Arkie Trento... 2899.0 

: 1937 3030 
1938 3304 
1989 2947 
1940 2981 
1941 3 
1943 Cc 3225 
l ah) Oe 
4944 |Eulace Peacock............. Th 8::G, Gs New Norkio tee. at eee ee 2852 
1945 |Eulace Peacock...........+. OL. 82'Cy- Gi, New Corks inincacuw-ccarsteteetaereietetcinne 3148 
1946 |Charles E. Beaudry......... Marquette Club, Milwaukee's criss Bere tee vitetiane 2885 
WOAT NI TONN VOIRHE, :. aie cea nee Baltimore = ook 806 Bi Orin «tycoon 2972 
1948 |Russell Thomas............ Jeannette, Pe 5.1 es is sng eis eh ees een meee 3283 
POS NV DUI FOSS: 6,65 cee cei wie Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio............ 3414 
TORO es  WAlDUL ROBS. .. sk eee nies :|Baldwin=Wiallace, «..5 525. «didi yc cianecoters wuesslerstarelapeiants 3277 
1951 (\(Brayton Norton............ San Diego Nava! Training Certer.............+. 3452 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1951 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 
We esas. 50,000 meters...|Willlam Mihalo, Thompson|5:25:38 |Neville, Ohio... .|May 20 
} 26 mi. 385 yd J ae Vi We Dee aes 2:3 5 a ear 
Marathon........-. 26 mi. yds...|Jesse Van Zant, Boston A. 7:12.5) Yonkers, N. Y.. 7 
Oy ene 35 kilometers, . .|John Deni, Verona (Pa,) Eagles|3:07:00.4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Say 7 
SUBEDIOR er in cia sup loists'e 0° 15 kilometers...|Price King, Olympic Club,|1:21:38 |Berkeley, Calif. . July 15 
‘ San Francisco, Calif, 
PU dines vecse'pe eee 15 kilometers. . ./Louis White, N. Y. Pioneer /49:51.8 |Chicago, Tll..... Aug. 4 
ul 
TERROU AN, iss chy oo bee 25 kilometers... a Sidun, Verona (Pa.) 2:12:27 |Chicago, Ill..... Sept. 2 
agles 
RUM wage cases ees 20 kilometers. . . |Thomas Crane, North Medford|1:09:46 |Rochester, N. H.|s 
Walk... ..--.1-++: 40 kilometers. . . |Ferd Hayward, St. Johns, Nfld.|4:03:10 |Baltimore, Md. Bebe. A 
OTHER CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS AND MARATHONS 
ie Event Distance _ Winner Time Site Date 
Boston A.A. Maror | oes yds. . |Shigekt Tanak 2:27:45.0/B 
Je ee 26 mi. Ss. anak ances atiee « oston, Masi Apr. 
Laconia Marathon.. .|26 mi. 385 yds. . qobn oeaaad Quonset Point, |2:45:20.0|Laconia, N. ae Moa 30 
Metro. Intercoll. sAnba William L M nate |26: 140.7 
PROT, sieuiie 0 sie) <1 5 CBee tect m Lucas, Manhattan. New York, N. ¥. 
Heptagonal Xcty 5 mee Be Dae ichard Shes, Ar ‘ cae, eee . -|25:0 oo aS rey York: N ¥ Now. H 
Catholic -cty. 7% MUS... .6.s% aminade; team, 
oe y caraina Haves ew York, N. Y.|Noy. 10 
Big Ten X-cty...... MUS Tiere efeis' a elke, sconsin; team,|21:12.3 |Chi 
g Miahigan’ State hicago, ml Bic Nov.-16 
Be ea, miles Al Schoenig, Manual Training)/1:05.8 
UY ania alalin's a6 019) = 4 miles....... oenig, Manual Training New York, 
LG AA A.A, X-oty. 5 miles... 227; Richard Shea, Army; team, |24:55.1._ |New York, N. ye Nov! 19 
nn State z 
N.C.A.A. X-cty..... Avmiles;, See sere Herb Bemper, Kensee; team, East Lansing, 
FSYEAGUSS 5.15. acelin intay aero 2009.5 Mich=y-o8 ee Noy. 26 


a 


4 Berkeley, Calif., 
Senior Division 
Golliday, Spt ere 2, Work, 


100 meters—1, 
A.C,; 3, Fortun, Cuba, e—0:10.3. 


os Angeles 


“2vs—l, Ford, Drake; 2, McKibben, Los 
. Angeles : 3, Thomas, San Antonio A.C. Time 


meters—i, Rhoden, Morgan State; 2, Mc- 
“Kenley, Grand Street Boys; 3, Maiocco, N. Y. 
Pioneer Club. Time—0:46,0. 

800 meters—1, Whitfield, Grand Street Boys; 2, 
N.Y.’ Pioneer Glub; 3, Chambers, Los 
Angeles A.C. Time—1:52.9. 
Truex, Ohio State; 2, Druetzler, 
, Newcomb, Los Angeles A.C, 


5,000 meters—1, Wilt, New York A.C.; -e eS aaie 
New York A.C.; 2; 


Osterburg, New York 

3,000-meter steeplechase—1, Ashenfelter, Penn 
A.C.; 2, Stone, New York A.C.; 3, Kelly, Chicago 
C.v.0.  Time—9:24.5. 

410-meter high hurdles—1, Attlesey,, Los Angeles 
A.C.; 2, Davis, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, Dixon, Los 
Angeles A.C. Time—0:13.8. ; 

200-meter low hurdies—1, Davis, Los Angeles 
A.C.; 2, Dixon, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, Brooks, Olym- 
pic Club. Time—0:23.2. 

490-meter low hurdles—1, Moore, New York 
A.C.; 2, Devinney, Kansas; 3, Greenwood, Kansas. 
Time—0:51.4. i 

High jump—1, Hall, Florida, 6 feet 8 inches; 2, 
Wyatt, San Jose Jr. C.C., 6 feet 7 inches; 3 (tie 
among 12), 6 feet 4 inches.- : 

Broad jump—i, Brown, Circle A.C., 24 feet 812 
inches; 2, Bryan, Olympic Club, 24 feet 2 inches; 
3, Thomas, Michigan State, 23 feet 1142 inches. 

Running hop-step-and-jump—l, Bryan, Olym- 
pic Club, 46 feet 1142 inches; 2, Mazzocco, ‘unat- 
tached, 46 feet 14 inch; 3, Castro, Pioneer Club, 45 
feet 614 inches. 


Wilt, New York A.C.; 3, 
A.C. Time—32:30.7 


Pole vault—1, Richards, Illinois A.C., 14 feet 4° 


Los Angeles A.C.; Smith, 


inches, 2 (tie), Jensen, 
Tllinois, 14 feet. 


ic Los Angeles A.C.; Laz, 
P Shot put—i, O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C., 
914 inches; 2, Fuchs, New York A.C., 55 feet 2 
a ao ee 3, Hooper, San Antonio A.C., 53 feet 14% 


hes. 

56-lb. weight—1, Dreyer, New York A.C., 
feet 634 inches (new meet record); 2. Bane, New 
York A.C., 38 feet 534 inches; 3, Berst, New York 
A.C., 37 feet 114% inches. 

Discus—1, Doyle, Olympic Club, 175 feet rth 
inches; 2, Frank, Phila. Collegiate, 172 feet 41% 
Basher: 3, Lewis, Los Angeles A.C., 163 feet 117% 

inches. 

Ms Javelin—i, Held, Olympic Club, 241 feet 34 inch; 
4 2, Milier, Arizona State, 233 feet 10 inches; 3, 
Seymour, Los Angeles A.C., 228 feet 8 inches. 

Hammer—i, Felton, New York A.C., 184 feet 
234 inches; 2, Dreyer, New York A.C., 182 feet 814 
inches; 3, Bane, New York A.C., 170 feet 934 


inches, 

3,000-meter walk—i, Laskau, unattached, New 
York; 2, King, Olympic Club; 3, Powell, Los An- 
geles A.C. Time—13:13.2. 

‘Pea point score—Los ‘Angeles-A-C., 131-25/42; 
New-York A.C.;-120; Olympic Club (San Francis- 
co), 91, 


ak ___ Sporting ting Events—Track ck and Field 
63rd Annual A.A.U. Track and Field Championships 


June 22-23, 1951 


a a ar 


ro, ‘ 


aD 


Championships 


100 meters—i, Ford Drake: 2, Smith, 8 
, Ford, Drake; 2, Sm an An- 
tonio A.C.; 3, Caffey, Chicago C.Y.0. Time— 


0:10.5, 

200 meters—l, Thomas, San Antonio A.C.; 2 
Caffey, Chicago C.Y.O.; 3, Miller, Olympic Club. 
Time—0:20.8 (new meet record). i: 

400 meters—1, Scott, Iowa; 2, LaBeach, Mor 
State; 3, Sieben, San Diege State. Time—0:48.1. 

800 meters—1, Lepard, San Antonio A.C.; 2, 
Siders, Illinois; 3, Graf, Rice. Time—1;52,1. 

1,500 meters—Albertson, Tennessee; 2, Haynes, 
ae ee 3, Garcia, Los Angeles A.C. Time— 

5,000 meters—1, Santee, Kansas; 2, Burdelle, 
unattached: 3, Kelly, Chicago C.Y.0. Time— 
15:03.4 (new meet record). 

10,000 meters—i, Deike, Wisconsirt; 2, Rundell, 
gee pptone A.C.; 3, Sturak, unattached. Time— 

3,000-meter steeplechase—McMullen, Olympic 
Club; 2, Broughton, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, Wilson, 
Los Angeles A.C. Time—i10:16.0. ; 

3,000-meter walk—i, King, Olympic Club; 2, 
Powell, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, Smith, unattached. 
Time—14:45.5. 

110-meter high hurdles—Stevens, Chicago CX.Os 
2, McNulty, Iinois; 3, Greenwood, Kansas. 
Time—0:14.4. 

200-meter low hurdles—1, Greenwood, Kansas; 
2, Martin, Indiana; 3, Bless, San Antonio A.C. 
Time—0:23.0 (new meet record). 

400-meter hurdles—1, French, Los Angeles A.C.; 
2, Falkenburg, San Antonio A.C.; 3, Dennis, Olym- 

Time—0:5. 


pie Club, 155.2. 

High jump—1i, Betton, unattached, 6 feet 6 
inches; 2, Shelton, Los Angeles A.C., 6 feet 5 
inches; 3 (tie), Womack, San Antonio A.C.; Neff, 
Tennessee, 6 feet 2 inches. A : 

Broad jump—1, Mazzocca, unattached, 23 feet 6 
inches; 2, Stainfield, Olympic Club, 22 feet 10 
inches; 3, Schultz, Olympic Club, 22 feet 538 


inches. 

Pole vault—1, Dickey, Multnomah A.C., 13. feet 
9 inches; 2 (tie), Eilers, Los Angeles A.C.; Wel- 
bourne, Ohio State; Kehl, Nebraska; Poucher, 


Florida, 13 feet 6 inches. 

Hop-step-and-jump—l, Gerhardt, San Antonio 
A.C., 46 feet 1 inch; 2, Mazzocca, unattached, 45 
feet; 3, Evans, Los Angeles A-C., 44 feet 9 inches. 

Shot put—i, Tanner, Colorado, 49 feet 734 
inches; 2, Hokanson, Olympic Club, 49 feet 21g 
nee 3, Hertz, Los Angeles A.C., 48 feet 54g 
nches. 

56-lb. weight—1, Blair, Boston Univ., 34 feet 35 
inch; 2, Lindekugle, Olympic Club, 30 feet 104 
inches; 3, Williams, Olympic Club, 28 feet 516 
inches. 

Discus—1, Taylor, Idaho, 157 feet 114% inches; 
2, Jones, Olympic Club, 149 feet 914 inches; 3, 
Lindekugle, Olympic Club, 149 feet, 6 inches. 

Hammer—i, Blair, Boston Univ., 167 feet 10%% 
inches; 2, Williams, Olympic Club, 128 feet 104% 
inches; 3, Miggins, ‘unattached, 125 feet 444 inches. 

Javelin—i1, White, Olympic Club, 222.85 feet 
(new meet record); 2, Reich, New York A.C., 
The feet; 3, Marek, San Antonio A.C., 201,44 
eet. 

Team point score—Olympic Club 133; San An- 
tonio A.C., 85; Los Angeles A.C., 7544. 


- 63rd Annual A. A. U. Track Championships (Indoor) 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., Feb. 17, 1951 


60 yds.—1, Conwell, Pioneer :Club; 2, Stanfield, 
Setor Hall: 3, Buyer, R.L.T. & F. Officials. Time— 


206.2. 
. 3,000 yds.—1, Browne, Pioneer Club; 2, Bengs- 
3, Thigpen, Grand Street Boys. 


son, Sweden; 
Pioneer Club; 2, Whitfield, 


Time—2:14.0. 
ds.—i, Maiocco, t 
Moore, Cornell. Time— 


600 y 
Grand Street Boys; 3; 
1:12.4. 


i mile—i, Wilt, New York A. C.;_2, Twomey, 
Tilinois A. C.;_3, Dwyer, Villanova. Time—4:09.4. 

3 miles—1, Stone, Shanahan C. C.; 2, Ashenfel- 
ter, Penn A. C.; 3, Barry, Villanova. Time— 
4:12.8. 
: Sprint medley relay (440-100-220-300)—1, Seton 
Hail (Bright, Bestys, Curotta, Stanfield); 2, Vil- 
Janova; 3, N.Y¥.U. Time—1:55.1. 

60-yd. high hurdles—i, Dillard, unattached, 
Cleveland; 2, Gehrdes, Shanahan C. C.; 3, Mc- 
Creary, Dartmouth. Time—0:07.4. ? 

j-mile walk—1, Laskau, unattached, New York; 
2, LaMorte, Staten Island Harriers A.A.; 3, Chi- 
cura, Polish Falcons, Elizabeth, N. J. Time— 
6:27.90. 

j-mile relay—1, Seton Hall (Evans, McArdle, 
Slade, Carter); 2, Fordham; 3, Georgetown. 


Time—3:20.4. 

2-mile relay—i, Georgetown 
LaPierre, Joyce, Deady); 2, New York A. C.; 3, 
Georgetown team B. Time—7 :36.8. 

High jump—1 (tie), Hentzman, unattached, 
Peoria, Ill.; Williamson, Warinanco A. C.; Razzet- 
to, San Diego State, 6 feet 514 inches; 4, Lyster, 
Temple Univ.; Gaffney, Manhattan; Kline, Wayne; 
Webb, N. Y. Pioneer Club. 

Pole vault—1, Richards, Illinois A. C., 15 feet; 
2, Smith, San Diego, 13 feet 6 inches; 3 (tie), Vin- 
ci, Seton Hall; Kirk, Pennsylvania; Lynn, N.Y.U.; 
St. George, Penn; McKnight, unattached, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 13 feet. ° 

Broad jump—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall, 24 feet 
434 inches; 2, Hoskins, Kansas State, 24 feet 34 
inch; 3, Gourdine, Cornell; 23 feet 65g inches. 

Shot put—i, Fuchs, New York A. C., 57 feet 
113% inches (meet record: 2, Mayer, Pioneer Club, 
55 fect 674 inches; 3, Frank, Yale, 50 feet 8 inches. 

'95-1b, weight—1, Bane, Tufts, 59 feet 442 inches 
(new meet record); 2, Dreyer, New York A. C.,. 57 
feet 73g inches; 3, Ogle, Manhattan, 56 feet 434 
inches. \ 

Team point score—New York Pioneer Club, 2044; 
Seton Hall, 18%5; New York A. C., 18 


team A (Boland, 


oo 


100 yds.—1, Bragg, Morgan State; 2, Ford, 
Drake; 3, Work, U.C.L.A. Time—0: 09.6. 

220 'yds.—1, Rhoden, Morgan State; 2, Bragg, 
Morgan: State; 3, McKibben, Occidental. Time— 
0:20.7, 

440 yds.—1, Rhoden, Morgan State; 2, Moore, 
Cornell; 3, Maiocco, N.Y.U. Time—0:46. 

880 yds.—1, Barnes, Occidental; 2, Bischen, 
Washington State; a; Ellis, N.Y.U. Time—1:50.7. 

1 mile—i, Druetzler, Michigan State; 2, McMil- 
len, Occidental; BY Parnell, Washington State. 


Time—4: 08.8. i 
2 miles—1, McEwen, Michigan; ac ee 
Georgetown; sat Semper, Kansas. e—9:03.2. 


120-yd. high hurdles—i, Davis, USC: 2, De- 
medicis, Auburn; 3, Barnard, U.S.C. Time—0:13.7 
(new meet record). 

220-yd. low hurdles—1, Moore, Cornell; 2, Gour- 
dine, Cornell; 3, Davis, U.S.C. T 

High jump—1, Hall, Florida, 6 feet 9 aches F 


51st Annual Western Conference Track, Field Championships — 


Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Ill., May 25, 1951 


100 yds.—1, Thomas, Michigan State; 2, Gon- 
ACD, Illinois; 3, Ingram, Michigan State, Time— 

220 yds.—1, Gonzalez, Illinois; 2, McSween, Illi- 
nois; 3 Henson, Michigan State. Time—0:21. 

440 yas. —1, McSween, Illinois; 2, Collins, Wis- 
consin; 3, Scott, Towa. Time—0:47.7 (new con- 
ference record, two turns). 

yds.—1, Makielski, Michigan State; 2, Wal- 
ee en State; 3, Reynolds, Illinois. Time— 

1 mile—1, McEwen, Michigan; 2, Truex, — 
State; 3, Druetzler, Michigan State. Time—4:09.0 
(new conference record), 

2 miles—i, McEwen, Michigan; 
ae eon State; 3, Dellinger, 

1-mile relay—1, Illinois (Swank, Ciders, Gilbert- 
se McSween); 2, Iowa; 3, Purdue. Time— 


120. ‘yd. high hurdles—1, Hocker, Purdue; 2, 
Thomas, Michigan State; 3, McNulty, Illinois. 


2, Druetzler, 
Indiana.  Time— 


~ 30th Annual National Collegiate Track pS 


Seattle, Wash., June 15-16, 1951 


tie) Wyatt, San Jose Cte Davis 
Widentelat, Washington; Dyer, tian 6 
Broad jump—1, Brown, U.C.L.A., 24 


Flores’ USC, 23 ToS le ther Th 

cien mest resord) 2 aS pee Jose 

eed Pere he .; Rowan, U.S.C.; Poucher, 
Shot put—i, Hooper, Texas AeM. 53 feet 11 

inches; 2, O’Brien, U.8.C., 53 Mg nal 138 


Carey, Michigan State, 53 


2 
9, Diseus—1, Dillion, cag Wg C> feet 534 inches; 5 


Mathias, Stanford, 914 inches; 3, An 
anus Indiana, 159 feet 934 inches. 
Javelin—1, Missfeldt, Oregon, 219 feet toa 
- ornia, 212 feet 104% inches 
3, Reich, Dartmouth, 210 feet 13g inches. 


Team point score—Southern California, 56; Cor- 


nell, 40; Morgan State, 38. 


Time—0:14.8. 


220-yd. low hurdles—1, Thomas, Michigan State; 
2, Henson, Michigan State; 3, Martin, Indiana. — 


23.8. 
High ert Harper, Indiana, 6 feet 35g 
Weik, Towa € 6 feet 3 inches; 3, Harmet, 
mdianae '6 feet 2 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Laz, Illinois, 23 feet 9 inches; 2, 
Soble, Michigan, 23 feet 614 inches; 3, Barnes, 
Purdue, 23 feet 2 inches. 

Pole vault—1, Laz, Illinois, 14 feet Ag inches; 2, 
Carroll, Minnesota, 14 feet 8 inches; 3 (tie), Em- 
blad, Michigan: Coleman, Michigan; ‘Welbourne, 
Ohio State, 13 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—i, Carey, Michigan State, 53 feet; 2, 
Anderson, Indiana, 51 feet 434 inches; 3, Bleck- 
wenn, Wisconsin, 49 feet 7io inches. 

Discus—1, Anderson, Indiana, 155 feet 3 inches; 
2, Berchet, Illinois, 150 feet 95g inches; 3, Holm, 
Minnesota, 149 feet %4 inch. 

Fe Nae point Score—IHinois, 5516; Michigan State, 


Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships - 


Memorial Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif., May 28-29, 1951 


100 ear Work, U.C.L.A.; 2 Richard, U.C.- 
L-A.; 3, Mejia, 


ia Southern California. ‘Time— 
0: 


220 yds.—1 (tie), Work and Brown, U.C.L.A.; 
3, Mejia, Southern California. Time—0:21.6. 

-—1, Bradley, Southern California; 2, 

Miller, Idaho; 3, Hutchinson, California. Time— 


0:48.4, 

880 yds.—1, Mitchell, U.C.L.A.; 2, Eischen, 
W.S.C.; 3 Wehking, Southern California. Time— 
151.6 (new meet record). 

1 mile—1, Newcomb, Southern California; 2, 
Parnell, W.S.C.; 3, Garcia, Southern California. 
Time—4:10.7. 

2 miles—1, Newcomb, Southern California; 2, 
Simon, Stanford; 3, Berg, Southern California: 
Time—9: 18.1. 

1-mile relay—1, Southern California (Bradley, 
Wehking, Sorgen, Nicholson); 2, California; 3, 
Washington State. Time—3:16.0. 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Davis, Southern Cali- 
fornia; 2, Barnard, Southern California; 3, Kreitz, 
Stanford. Time—0;14.4 


220-yd. low hurdles—i1, Davis, . ce te Cali- 
fornia; 2, Barnard, Southern California; 3, Wilson, 
U.C.L/A.’ Time—0:23.4, 

High jump—1 (tie), Widenfelt, Washington; 
Roberts, W.S.C.; Miller, O.S.C,, 6 feet 5- inches; 
4, Ronguillo, Southern California, 6 feet 4 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Brown, U.C.L.A., 24 feet 31 
inches; 2, Flores, Southern California, 23 fee 
814 inches; oe Stainfield, California, 22 feet 1146 
inches; 

Pole vault—l (tie), Dickey, O.S.C.; Jensen, 
Southern California, 14 feet; 3 (tie), Eilers, U.C.- 
L.A.; Martindale, Idaho, 13 feet 6 inches, 

Shot put—1, O’Brien, Southern California, 54 
feet 914 inches; 2, Hokanson, Stanford, ‘52 ‘feet 
134 inches; 3, Swope, Southern California, 52 


feet 14 inch. 

Discus—1, Mathias, Stanford, 160 feet 414 
inches; 2, ‘Taylor, Idaho, 160 feet 4 inches; 3, 
O'Brien, Southern’ California, 153 feet 6 inches. 

Point score—Southern California, 8416 (new 


meet record); U.C.L.A., 401%; Stanford, 27. 


17th Annual Heptagonal Games (Outdoor) 


Providence, R. I., May 19, 1951 


100 yds.—1, Winfield, Columbia; on Cook, Dart- 
“atin 35, Kane, Navy. Time—0:0: 9.9. 

440 yds. —l, Moore, Cornell; 2, Giautener, Har- 
vard; 3, Lingel, Cornell, Time—0.47.9 

880 yds.—1, Mealey, Cornell; 2, ‘Akeley, Prince- 
ton; a Daniell, Dartmouth. Time—1:5 wl, 

1 mile—1, Molineau, Brown; 2, Maxwell, Prince- 
ton; a Dinges, Army. Time—4:19.6. 

2 miles—1, Shea, Army; 2, Pittis, Princeton; 3, 
Snedeker, Princeton. Time—9:15.0. 

440-yd, relay—1, Columbia (Shaw, Zegger, Berk- 
man, Winfield); 2, Yale; 3, Navy. Time—0:43.0. 

1-mile relay—1, Cornell (Gourdine, Lingel, 
Moore, Mealey); 2, Navy; 3, Harvard. Time—3:17.8. 

120- -yd. high ‘hurdles—1, McCreary, Dartmouth; 


2, Ashbaugh, Cornell; 3, Shultz, Army. Time— 
0:14.5 (equals meet record). 
220-yd. low hurdles—1, Gourdine, Cornell; 2, 


Johnson, Army; 3, McCreary, Dartmouth, Time— 
0:23.2 (new meet record). 

High jump—l1,. Ehinger, Dartmouth, 6 feet 2 
inches; 2 (tie), George Hipple, Yale; John Hipple, 


Yale; Creswell, Brown; Ashbaugh, Cornell; Bar- 
wise, Harvard, 6 feet, 

Broad jump—l, Gourdine, Cornell, 24 feet 33% 
inches; 2, Taylor, Princeton, 23 feet 71g inches; 3, 
Andrews, Navy, 23 feet 31% inches, 

Pole vault—1 (tie) Appel, Yale; Zeiner, Cornell, 
13 feet 4 inches; 3 (tie) King, Yale; Jacob, Prince- 
ton; Mello, Harvard; Eisenhart, Army, 13 feet, 
6. Shot pes McCallum, Fenn, 48 feet 414 inches; 

ameron, Navy, ee ches; 3, Ray, - 
vard, 47 feet 814 ‘inches. i en 

Discus—1, Wilson, Harvard, 154 feet 10% inches; 
2, Spears, Yale, 143 feet 1014 inches; 3,, Swett, 
Yale, 142 feet 534 inches, 

Javelin—1, Allison, Navy, 217 feet 83¢ inches 
(new meet record); 2, Helland, Navy, 202 feet 2 
inches; 3, Matteodo, Brown, 197 fee Big inches. 

Hammer—1, Chadbourne, Yale, 166 feet 214 
inches; 2, Ross, Yale, 165 feet 115 inches; 3, Lut- 
terloh, Army, 162 feet 814 inches. 

Point score—l, Cornell, 50; 2, Yale, 3916; 3 


Navy, 34. 


ee 


ents—Track 


- Sporting Ey 


: and Field Championships 
_» 57th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 27-28, 1951 


449 yds.—1 Manhattan ¢ el 
a1), O’Connell, Schatzle, 
Remigino, Carty); 2, 
e—0:41,7. 
Remicinn Galts). a hiotvan sieves ts Bera Hall 
vi ; 2, Morgan ; 3, Seton 2 
1 Sao te 11 as dine, Lingel, M 
e—l, Cornel ourdine, el oore, 
Mealey): 2, Morgan State; 3, Seton Hall. Time— 
3:13.1 (mew meet record), 
2 miles—i, Georgetown (Saunders, Joyce, La- 
Pierre, Voorhees); 2, Army; 3, Pennsylvania. 
Time—7 :46,.2. 


4 miles—i, Penn State (Parsons, D, Ashenfel- 
ter, W. Ashenfelter, Freebairn); 2, Manhattan; 
Time—17:24.6 


seph’s, Philadelphia; 3, Branklin & Marshall, 
Time—3:26.4. 
1 mile (Class B)—1, Dartmouth (Pierson, Dan- 


jell, McCreary, Krivitsky); 2, Navy; 3, Yale. 
Time—3:20.6. 

480-yd. shuttle hurdle—i, Cornell (Coyle, 
Moore, Gourdine, Ashbaugh); 2, Army; 3, Lin- 
coln. Time—0.5 


9.5. 
Sprint medley (440-220-220-880)—1, NYU_(Mai- 
ecco, Hatch, Lewis, Ellis); 2, Princeton; 3, . Vil- 
lanova. Time—3:24.8. 

Sprint medley (Class B)—1, Syracuse (Benedict, 
Meltzer, Dickerson, Perritt); 2, Howard; 3, St 
John’s, sabigar ime—3:31.3. 

Distance medley (880-440-1320-mile)—1, George- 
town (Joyce, Boland, Deady, LaPierre); 2, Ten- 
nessee; 3, Princeton. Time—10:12.8. 

Class Mile Relays 
Winston-Salem Teachers (Neville, 

Sherrell); 2, West Chester (Pa.) 
Teachers; 3, Cheyney (Pa.) State Teachers. 
Time—3:29.8. 


Second—1, Iona (Donovan, Holliday, Smallwood, 
La Puch); 2, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 3, 


First—1, 
King, Emery, 


Temple. Time—3:25.3. 
Third—1, Adelphi (Alexander, Jacobs, Dia-~ 
“89 Boyce); 2, Haverford; 3, Albright. Time— 


Fourth—1, St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia (Mahler, 
McCloskey, Walsh, Glavin); 2, Bucknell; 3, Fair- 
Time—3:28.7, 


leigh-Dickinson. 
Fifth—1, Fordham (Ahearn, Morley, Keegan, 
Lopez); 2, St.. John’s, Brooklyn; 3, Providence. 


Vime—3:25.1. ‘ 
Sixth—1, Howard (Blackman, Young, Boswell, 
Bruce); 2, St. Francis, Brooklyn; 3, Manhattan. 


Time—3: 25.5. High Schools 


440 yds.—1l, Cardozo, Washington, D. C. 


Morgan State; 3, Duke. | 


Bailey, White, Carpenter, deGraffined); 2, Car- 
pare Hayes, New York; 3, Princeton, N. J. ‘time— 


ee i 
1 mile—1, Cardinal Hayes (Moore, Kohutanyez, 
aa ae Moran); 2, Chester, Pa. (Two starters). 
2 miles—i, Bishop Loughlin (Bailey, Joy, Cole- 
man, English); 2, Cardinal Hayes; 3, La Salle, New 
York. Time—8 


ork. 316.2. 
Medley (880-440-1320-mile)—1, Bishop Lough- 
lin (Coleman, Mullane, English, Sbarra); 2, Car- 


dinal Hayes; 3, Armstrong Tech., Washington, 
Re: ease aie (new meet. record). 
yds. 


(prep schools)—1, Mercersburg, Pa. 
(Lattomus, Lippincott, Fales, Thresher); 2, Law- 
renceville, N. J.; 3, Hill, Pa. Time—? 

1 mile (prep schools)—1, Mercers 
sock, Fales, Armstrong, Lattomus); 2, 
ville; 3, Hill. Time—3:28,8. 

1 mile (South Jersey Suburban)—1, Lower Cam- 
den County Regional (Jensen, Shrimpton, Mur- 
Tey Fekete); 2, Haddon Heights; 3, Woodbury. 


“Individual Events 


100 yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 2, Bragg, 
Morgan State; 3, Poss, Duke. Time—0:09.8. 

Benjamin Fr Mile—}, Bannister, Oxford, 
Eng.; 2, Wilt, New York A. C.; 3, Gehrmana, 
Madison, Wis. Time—4:08.3. 

2 miles—1, Shea, Army; 2, Capozzoli, George- 
town; 3, Crouse, Bridgewater. Time—9%:11.9 @mew 
meet record). 


744,1. 
(McKis- 
awrence- 


120-yd. hi hurdles—1, Johnson, Army; 2, 
Ashbaugh, ornell; 3, McCreary, Dartmouth. 
Time—?:1 


400-meter hurdles—1, Moore, Cornell; 2, White, 
ree 3, Peoples, La Salle (Philadelphia). Time— 

High jump—1, Neff, Tennessee, 6 feet 6 inches; 
2, Lyster, Temple, 6 feet 5 inches; 3, Webb, La 
Salle, 6 feet 4 inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Stanfield, Seton Hall, 25 feet 
414 inches; 2, Bluemenfeld, Princeton, 24 feet 344 
inches; 3, Thompson, Morgan State, 24 feet 25% 


inches. 

Pole vault—1, Coleman, Illinois, 14 feet; 2 (tie), 
Le ae ge Army; Aldrin, Army; Appel; Yale, 15 
eet. 

Shot put—l, Anderson, Indiana, 54 feet 1% 
inches; 2, Ogle, Manhattan, 52 feet 4 inches; 3, 
Brown, Cornell, 50 feet 642 inches. 

Discus—1, Clancy, Villanova, 161 feet 11 inches; 
2, Anderson, Indiana, 159 feet 64% imches; 3, 
Cooke, Lincoln, 148 feet 914 inches. 

Hammer—1, Ross, Yale, 161 feet 11 inches; 2, 
Chadbourne, Yale, 161 feet 1 inch; Sandstrom, 
Springfield, 157 feet 9 inches. r. 

Javelin—1, Allison, Navy, 213 feet 615 inches; 
2, Smith, Franklin, Ind., 209 feet 114% inches; 3, 
Helland, Navy, 203 feet 835 inches, 


26th Kansas Relays 


Lawrence, Kans., April 21, 1950 \ 


Universities 


440. yds.—1, Oklahoma (Sobocinski, Smith, Mead- 
or; Cox); 2, Iowa; 3, Drake. Time—?: 42.0. 

$80 yds.—1, Drake (Ford, Kelley, Hiland, Lavey); 
2, Oklahoma; 3, Kansas. Time—1:27.1. 

i-mie—1, Oklahoma (Jones, McCormick, Cox, 
Meador); 2, Drake; 3, Texas A&M. Time—3:18.0. 

% miles—t, Oklahoma (Wilkinson, Cooper, Mc- 
Cormick, Crabtree); 2, Oklahoma A&M; 3, Kansas 
State. Time—7:57.3. 

4 miles—1, Kansas (Breidenthal, Abel, Palm- 
quist, Semper); 2, Arkansas; 3, Missouri. Time— 
17:49.8. 

Sprint meaiey relay—1, Missouri (Fessler, Sto- 
yali, Vanet, McQuire); 2, Oklahoma A&M;'3, Kan- 
sas. Time—3:33.4. 

Distance medley relay—1, Kansas (Hershberger, 
Cain, Dinsmore, Semper); 2, Arkansas; 3, Missouri. 
Time—10:27.0. 

Colleges 

$80 yds.—1, North Texas State (Lindsey, Smith, 
Tongue, Zabojnik); 2, City College, Los Angeles; 3, 
Emporia State. ime—1;27.5. 

1 mile—i, Abilene Christian (Garner, Volpe, 
agus, Lepard); 2, Los Angeles City College; 3, 
i e—3:19.8. 

% miles—l, McMurry, Tex. College (Dulin, 
Chubb, Loe ge name ey i _ Emporia State: 3, Fort 
Hays State. 313-3. 3 

Rorint medley relay—i, Abilene Christian (Ra- 
gus, Woods, Garner, Lepard); 2, Beloit; 3, City 
College, Los Angeles: Time—3:30.7. Shek 

aw 


Ynvitational sprint medley relay—l, 

(Kan.)- Univ. (Davenport, Blythe, Young, Doug- 
las); 2, Drury, Springfield (Mo,); 3, Bethel. 
Time—3 :42.9. : 


Distance medley relay—1, Loyola (Chicago) (Cer- 


voney, Myjeske, Kelly, Conrardy); 2, Payne; 3. 
McMurry. Time—10:43.3. 

Junior college sprint medley—i, Hutchinson 
(Boster, Edwards, Melville, Stryker); 2, Eldorado; 
3, Okla. Military Academy. Time—3:41.6. 

1 mile (high schools) relay—1, Coffeyville (Frank- 
lin, George, Hall, Leel); 2, Wichita East; 3, Gar- 
den City. Time—3:34.4, 


Individual Events 


100 yds.—1, Baker, Kansas State; 2, Fields, 
Howard Payne; 3, Kelley, Colorado. Time—0:10.0. 

Glenn Cunningham Mile—i, Wilt, unattached; 
9, Gehrmann, unattached; Johannson, Purdue, 
Time—+:16.8. 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Greenwood, Kansas; 2, 
Rennes, Missouri: 3, Bedker, Nebraska. Time— 
0:14.8. 

High Jump—1, Sterns, Baker Uniy., 6 feet 45¢ 
inches; 2, Jones, Oklahoma, 6 feet 334 inches; 3, 
Gordon, Missouri, 6 feet 25§ inches. 

Broad jump—1, Meeks, Texas, 23 feet 6 inches; 
2, Stovall, Missouri, 23 feet 5 inches; 3, Thode, 
Nebraska, 22 feet 10 inches. : 

Pole vault—i, Cooper, Nebraska, 15 feet 4% inch 
(new meet record); 2, Donley, Beloit, 13 feet 6 
inches; 3 (tie), Carroll, Minnesota; Kehl, Nebras- 
ka’ Lemon, Oklahoma; Simpson, Texas A&M, 12 


feet. 

Shot put—1, Hooper, Texas A&M, 51 feet Bie 
inches; 2, Vishnevsky, Marquette, 50 feet 134 
inches; Tanner, Colorado, 50 feet 13g inches, 

Disecus—1, Hooper, Texas A&M, 145 feet 54% 
inches; 2. Vishneysky, Marguette, 141 feet 9 inches; 
3, Robertson, Iowa State, 138 feet. 

Javelin—-1, Faulkner, Abilene Christian, 201 
feet 34 inch; 2, Marek, ‘Texas, 190 feet, 134 inches; 
3, Breutil, Oklahoma A&M, 187 feet § inches. 


: 
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Track and Field—Men . 
UU acoteny spel sednimared oo nesses. s0r2é8. : pita: ' 
006 meters—Rafael Fortun, Cuba. 221.3. fe : 
foo sntters-Mal Whitfield, U. S. Time—0:47. 50,000-meter swalk—Sixto Ibanez, Argentina. 
800 meters—Mal Whitfield, U. S, Time—1:53 Time—5 :06:06.8, © reece 
1,500-meters—Browning Ross, U. S. Time 4:00.4. High jump—Vireil Severns, US., 
5,000 meters—Ricardo Bralo, Argentina. Time— es. 


14:57.2. 
10,000 meters—Curtis Stone, U.S. Time—31:08.6. 
3,000-meter steeplechase—Curtis Stone, U. 8. 


Fh featbenDelto Cabrera, Argentina. Time— 
Prioacter hurdles—Richard Attlesey, U. S. 
Ser encter “tivrdles—Saime Aparicio, Colombia. 
Sag cacter celay—-0.S. (D. Campbell, R. Attlesey, 
J. Voight, A. Bragg). Time—0:41 


1,600-meter relay—U. S. (H. Maiocco, W. Brown, 
J. Voight, M. Whitfield). Time—3: 09.9. 


Track and Field—Women 


100 meters—Julia Sanchez Deze, Peru. Time— 


200 meters—Jean Patton, U.S. -Time—0:25.3. 
400-meter relay—U.S. (D. Dwyer, J. Moreau, 
N. Jackson, J. Patton). Time—0:48.7. 

High jump—Jacinta Sandtford, Ecuador, 4 
feet 91% inches. 


Swimming—Men 
100 meters freestyle—Dick Cleveland, U.S. Time | gentina. 


400 meters freestyle—Tetsuo Okamoto, Brazil. 
Time—4:52.4. 

1,500 meters freestyle—Tetsuo Okamoto, Brazil. 
Time—19:23.3. 

100 meters backstroke—Allen Stack, U. S. Time— 


1:08.0. 
200 meters breaststroke—Hector D. Nimo, Ar- 


Swimming—W omen 


100 meters freestyle—Sharon Geary, U.S. Time 
—1:08.4. 

200 meters freestyle—Ana Maria Schultz, Ar- 
gentina. Time—2:32.4. 

400 meters freestyle—Ana Maria Schultz, Ar- 
gentina. Time—05:26.7. 

100 meters backstroke—Maureen O’Brien, U.S. 
Time—1:18.5 


200 meters breaststroke—Dorothea Turnbull, 


Other 
Baseball—Cuba, won 6, lost 1; U.S. (tied with 
Mexico), won 5, lost 2. 
Basketball—vU.S. 
Boxing—Argentina, 
Fencing—Epee: F. Galimi, 


Argentina; Sabre: 


Tibor Nyilas, U.S.; Women's Foil team: Argentina. | 


Shooting—Team: Mexico, 2,114;. Individual: 
Huelet Benner, U.S., 578; Service Rifle (Team): 
Argentina, 2,548; Individual: Pablo Cagnasso, Ar- 


wee” 522; Small Bore (Team): Argentina, 
5,540. 

Soccer—Argentina. 

Tennis—Men's Doubles: Enrique Morea and 


Alejo Russell, Argentina; Men's Singles: Enrique 


i Pe ae ee te ee 
vents—Track and Field Char ! 
First Pan-American 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, Feb. 21-March 9, 1951 


jump—Gaylord: Bryan, U.S., 23 feet 7 


inches. 

sole yault—Bob Richards, U.S., 14 feet 914 
hes. 

Hop_step-and-jump—Ademar Ferreira Da Silva, 


Brazil, 50 feet. 
Shot pata ames Fuchs, U.S., 56 feet 74% inches. 
Discus—James Fuchs, U.S., 160 feet 4 inches. . 
pmb gical a Heber, Argentina, 223 feet 435° 
inches. A 
Hammer—Emilio Ortiz, Argentina, 157 feet 738 
inches. : 
Decathlon—Herman Figueroa, Chile, 6,615 
points. 


Discus—Ingebora “Mello de Preiss, 
126 feet 534 inches. 

Javelin—Hortensia L. Garcia, Mexico, 129 feet 
415 inches, , 


80-meter hurdles—Eliana Gaete Lazo, Chile. 
Time—0:11.9. 


Argentina, 


Time—?:43.8. 
300-meter medley relay—U.S. (A. Stack, B. 
Stassforth, R. Cleveland). Time—3:16.9. 
800-meter freestyle relay—U.S. (R. Gora, B. 
Jones, R. Cleveland, W. Heusner). Time—9:00.6. 
Three-meter dive—Joaquin Capilla Perez, Mexi- 
co, 201.716 peints. 
High board dive—Joaquin Capilla Perez, Mexi- 
co. 159.966 points, 


Argentina. Time—3:08.4. 
300-meter relay—U.S. (S, Geary, C. Pence, M. 
O’Brien). Time—03:49.3. 
400-meter relay—U.S. (C. Green, S. Geary, J. 
La Vine, E. Mullen), Time—4:3711. 
Three-meter dive—Mary Cunningham, U5. 
131,93 points. 
High board dive—Patricia McCormick, 
65.716 points. 


Events 


Weiss and Felisa P. Zappa, Argentina; 


Mexico. 

Weight Lifting—United States (won in 5 out of 
| 6 classes). 

Horsemanship—Chile, 2,797.50 points. 

Polo—Argentina. ; ‘. 

Equestrian Jumping (Cup of the Nations)— 
soa Individual: Capt. Alberto Larraquibel Mo- 
rales, 

Point score—Argentina, 1,071}2; United States, 
73415; Chile, 387. : 


75th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1951 


100 yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 2, Schatzle, 
“ele 3, Remigino, Manhattan. Time— 
709.7. 

220 yds.—1, Stanfield, Seton Hall; 2, Schatzile, 
St painaa 3, Remigino, Manhattan, Time—, 
720.0. 
440 yds.—1, Maiocco, N.Y.U.; 2, Moore, Cornell; 
3, Lingel, Cornell. Time—0:47.5, 

$80 yds.—1, Mealey, Cornell; 2, Ellis, N.Y.U.; 3, 
Voorhees, Georgetown. Time—1:53.2. 


1 mile—i, Dwyer, Villanova; 2, LaPierre, 
Georgetown; 3, Molineux, Brown. Time—4:15.4, 
2 miles—1, Barry, Villanova; 2, Johnson, St. 


John’s; 3, Capozzoli, Georgetown. Time—9:24.3. 
120-yd. high hurdles—1, Ashbaugh, Cornell; 2, 
McCreary, Dartmouth; 3, Curran, Rensselaer. 
Time—0:14.4, 
220-yd. low hurdles—1, Gourdine, Cornell; 2, 
Moore, Cornell; 3, McCreary, Dartmouth. Time— 
1-mile relay—1, Seton Hall (Evans, Slade, Car- 
er Curotta); 2, Fordham; 3, Villanova. Time— 


High jump—1, Lyster, Temple, 6 feet 5 inches; 
2 (tie), Gillerist, Manhattan; Frits, Penn State; 
Herb, Penn State; Hipple, Yale, 6 feet 3 inches. 

Broad jump—i, Gourdine, Cornell, 25 feet 934 
inches; 2, Stanfield, Seton Hall, 25 feet 9 inches; 
3, Carty, Manhattan, 24 feet 4 inches. Z 

Pole vault—1, Appel, Yale, 13 feet 4 inches; 2, 
(tie), Kirk, Penn; Linne, Rhode Island, 13 feet. 

Shot put—1, Vishnevsky, Marquette, 51 feet 81g 
inches; 2, Ogle, Manhattan, 51 feet 734 inches; 3, 
Albetin, Colgate, 50 feet 34 inches. ; 

Discus—1, Clancey, Villanova, 158 feet 3g inch; 
2, Wilson, Harvard, 157 feet 834 inches; 3, Ellis, 
Lafayette, 156 feet 1044 inches. 

Javelin—1, Roderer, Penn State, 211 feet; 2, 
Seffens, Bowdoin, 208 feet 107% inches; 3, Reich, 
Daviereyias 202 feet 8 inches. : 

ammer—1l, Bane, Tufts, 179 feet 834 inches; 
2, Blair, Boston Univ., 168 feet 105g inches; 3, 
Backus, Tufts, 168 feet 34g inches. 

Team pecint score—Cornell, 3344; 

29146; Seton Hall, 22. 


Manhattan, 


National A.A.U. Women's Track Championships 


In the 1951 National Women’s Senior Track 
Championships, held in Waterbury, Conn., Aug. 
11-12, team scoring was led: by ‘Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 95 points, followed by Police. Athletic League 
of N. Y., 66; German American, A. C,, 40; Little 
Rhody, Providence, R. I., 34, and others, Indivi- 


dual high scoret was Nancy Phillips, German 
American A, C., 24 points. Mary McNabb, 17-year- 
old freshman at Tuskegee Institute, won the 50, 
100 and 200 meter dashes in the Junior events 
and the 50 and 100 in the Senior. category. 


Usa 


Morea, Argentina;- Women’s Singles: Maria Geran 
Weiss, Argentina; Women’s Doubles: Maria bes ye 
Doubles: Gustayo Palafox and Melita Ramirez, -.. 


r 


World’s Swimming Records 


Approved by International Swimming Federation as of Seépt. 1, 1951 


Cha 


a2 4.9 rT Ya 


pionships 879 


Where made 


Paste radetart fe A Nera ; New Haven, Conn...|M 
wo Ala Ord: Jeo 2. 6.9 Sar ‘ ...|/Mar, 18, 1944 
ae eee Bee Chester A....|New Haven, Conn.. .|June 29, 194s 
Meese m. 04.68. |. |New Haven, Conn...|Mar. 31, 1950 
eros Fk m, 05.5 8..... ‘|New Haven’ Conn:. :|Mar. 31, 1950 
aie Sate m. 03.03..... Shae teseh ‘|Casablanca.. >) |Sept. 10) 1948 
eae 3m. 21.08..... ‘)/Gasablanea. 2). Sept. 28; 1947 
Katee m,. 27.9 s..... ‘|New Haven, Conn. ees 
Teta ; m..28.18..... New Haven, Conn. 1951 
AN Mais 120 Bac es New Haven, Conn.. .|Tune 30, 1950 
tie Ae 5m. 43.7s..... New Haven, Conn... "4951 
RE A 9m. 35.5 s. Los Angeles, Calif...|Aug. 19, 1949 
Lee 9 m. 37.5 8. Seattle, Wash July 23), 1950 
11 m. 37.45. Portland, Ore. ...... July 29; 1933 
12 m. 33.8 s....|F. Amano..........|Japan..... Tokyo, Japan... .,... ‘Aug. 10; 1938 
18 m. 19:0 s. via (Japan os Los Angeles, Cailf. | /|Aug. 16, 1949 
ae 19 m. 49.4 s....|John New Haven, Conn.../Suly 7, 1950 
3m. 21.6s..... Yale Univ. (Thoman, New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 17, 1951 
ne Farnsworth, 
1) 
_ 400 meter relay.../3 m. 47.9 8.,... Yale Univ. (Thoman,/U. 8. A New Haven, Conn. M 
3 Sched, “ ee on, ar. 19, 1951 
5 800 yd, relay.,... 7m. 40.6 s..... Yale Univ. (Moore, |U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn... |Mar. 24, 1951 
\MeLane, Scheff, 
; Farnsworth) 
- 800 meter relay.../8 m. 40.6s..... TRORVO St Go 5 45 sie) Japan..... Marilia, Brazil:....- Apr. 2, 1950 
. A DI 7 
= (Hamaguchi, Murayama, Hashizume, Furuhashi)§ 
im MEN’S BREAST STROKE : 
100 yards....... BELO B.. or 3 «oy, | Keith Carter. ...!..':. U. 8. A....| Lafayette, Ind. 
"100 meters....... 1m. 06.8 s..... L. K. Meshkov...... U.S.S.R. toe ae ie co i? 1980 
_ 200 yards....... pees BF Eee Robert L. Brawner..|U. 8. A 
' 200 meters:...-. |2 m. 28.3 s..... Joseph T. Verdeur...|U. S. .. |New Haven, Conn:. . 31, 1 
"400 meters...-... 3 m, 406.2's..... {Bob Bonte.......... Netherl’ds.|Amsterdam, Neth. ..|Oct. 19, 1948 
> 500 meters......! 7 m. 10.6s8.....:Bob Bonte......... Netherl'ds.!Amsterdam, Neth. ..'Oct. 19, 1948 
oe : MEN’S BACK STROKE 
pee i00 yards. .....: BGS Bie Sc uaie cic Adolph Kiefer...... U. §. A....|Annapolis, Md...\.-. Feb. 26, 1944 
> 100 meters...... 1m. 03.6s..... Allen Stack... ae S. A....|New Haven, Conn.. .|Feb. 4 1949 
5, 150 yards....... 1 m. 29.9 s.....|Allen Stack. “|New Haven, Conn...|May 5, 1949 
» 200 meters...... 2m. 18,5 s8..... Allen Stack. ‘|New Haven, Conn...|May 4, 1949 
“ 400 meters......|5 m. 03.9 s..... Allen Stack........ ‘|New Haven, Conn...|Feb. 14, 1948 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
(i: 100 yards SSi2 gas... sales G, Andersen 7Denmark.. |Svendborg, Denmark |Feb. 24, 1949 
100 meters 1m. 4.6s...... | i |Amsterdam........- Feb. 27, 1936 
200 meters 2 m. 21.7 s. .|Aarhus, Den........ Sept. 11, 1938 
220 yards 2m. 22.6 8s. .|Copenbagen.......-- |Apr. 23, 1939 
y. 3m. 25.68. ‘|Gopenhagen.........|Oct. 2, 1938 
300 meters 3m, 42.5 ‘|Gopenhagen........,Sept. 15, 1940 
400 meters 5 m. 00.1 : <..|Copenhagen........ ‘Sept. 15, 1940 
440 yards.......|5 m. 07.9 3 .. (Seattle, Wash....... May 2, 1947 
500 y: .|5 m. 53.0 s Hi .|Copenhagen.......- Apr. 19, 1942 
_ 500 meters .|6m. 27.48 iit Hyveger .|Copenhagen........ Feb. 11, 1946 
800 meters ,|10 m. 52.5 s....|R. Hveger.......... |/Denmark,.|Copenhagen.......- Aug. 13, 1941 
880 yards ,|11 m. 08.6 s.. Ann Curtis........./U. 8. A....|San Francisco......-. July 30, 1944 
1 ¥ .|12 m. 36.0 s.. RUE DV CRE ocete ayes (o.0: ‘Denmark. .|Helsingoer........-- {Sept. 4, 1938 
1,000 meters 113 m. 54.4 s....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark ..|Copenhagen.....-..|Aug. 20, 1941 
1,500 meters .|20 m. B70 Siete). likes. ELVORGL 2 aztivie t= Denmark. .|Copenhagen..... Aug. 20, 1941 
mile 123 m. 11.5 8....|R. Hveger.........- Denmark, .|Helsingoer.....-. July 3, 1938 
400-yard relay... .|4 m. 05.7 s..... Denmark National team........!|Copenhagen..... .|Apr. 11, 1943 
: 3 is are ee baat ee cee ae B.- o Boers M. poe ac wee 
400 meter relay. .|4 m. 27.6 s.....|/Denmar ational Team........ openhagen . ats ee eae 8 
: (B. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. Ove Petersen, R. Hveger) 


WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 


100-yards-...... ‘Pam. 09.2 s..... Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth......|Hilversum. . .|May 4, 1947 
100 meters. ..... Mimi: 17-408. 2 °°. G Vallery. inacss France. ...|Casablanca. Apr. 23, 1950 
900 vards....-.. 2 m. 35.68..... Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth...... The Hague. \Aug. 24, 1946 
200 meters. ....- 2m, 49.2 s.....!| Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth. vse 5, |Hilversum. . July 20, 1947 
400 meters.....- 5 58.618. 5. 3. Nelly Van Vilet..... Neth. .|Hilversum. . .|Nov. 3, 1947 

4 eee St 7 ‘| Nelly Van Vilet.....|Neth....../Hllversum...-..----- Dec. 1, 1946 

WOMEN’S BACK STROKE 

100 yardS....... im. 04.6s8..... G. Wielema......... Neth...... ‘Hilversum. ....-.--- Mar. 13, 1950 
100 meters......- { m. 10.9's..... Bye ESATO os sterpig viele iets Net ‘Rotterdam.........|Sept. 22, 1939 
150 yards.......|1 m. 42.18..... GC TRAD ure os ato es. aise). ‘Rotterdam.........|Sept. 29, 1939 
200 meters.....- 2m. 35.3's..... G. Wielema Hilversum....-...-- Apr. 2, 1950 
400 meters. .-...- 15 m. 38.2 s..... R. Hveger.........- ..|{Copenhagen.....-.- Mar. 2, 1941 


National Rifle and Pistol Shooting Championships in 1951 


Francisco, 
National 


(record) 


National High-Power Rifle 
R. Barnes, 


Thomas 


National Women’s Pistol—Gloria Norton, Wood- 


land, Calif 


Bb Seana 
National Wome 


Source: National Rifle 


National Pistol Champion—Set. ist Class Huelet 
Benner, Fort Knox, Kentucky 6: 
National Smalibore Rifle—Mason Kline, 


Width on, 2629 
San 
RAR ec 3178 


Service Rifle-M1)— 
9nd Lt. Remes E. De La Hunt, Camp pep hee N.C 


27 V's 


T.S¢ 


Association of America 


3148 


WAR DEPARTMENT MATCHES 


USMC 


U. S. National Individual Pistol Mateh—Major 
Thurman Barrier, 

U.S. National Pistol Team Match—U. S. Marines 
(record) | (Lt. Col. Walter Walsh, Major Thurman Barrier, 
+. Walter Devine, M.Sgt. J. Fowler .... 
. National. Trophy Individual Rifle Match— - 
24977 | fore. Richard W. Boyer, USMC, Camp hee 


297 


1088 


a” 


_————————— ee 


Sanbihiosl 
A. A, U. NATIONAL 


Detroit; Mich., July 25-29 
MEN'S Sane |, 200 meter 


100 meters freestyle—1, Richard Cleveland, un- 
attached; 2, Ron Gora, unattached; 3, Don Rosen- 
thal, Calif..Swim Club. Time—0:58.0. 

200 meters freestyle—1, Wayne Moore, New 
Haven S. C.; 2, James McLane, New Haven S. (sae 
3, Burwell Jones, unattached. Time—2:08.4. 


400 meters freestyle—1, Wayne Moore, New 
Haven S. C.; 2, Ford Konno, Nuuana CA; 3, 
James McLane, New Haven S. C. Time—4:35.8. 


800 meters freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Nuuanu 
YMCA; 2, Wayne Moore, New Haven ’s. Cn 3, 
John Marshall, New Haven S. C. Time—9:39. 9. 

1,500 meters freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Nuuanu 
YMCA; 2, John Marshall, New Haven S. C.; 3; 
Joseph Robinson, Pittsburgh Y. Time—18: 46.3. 

100 meters backstroke—1, James Thomas, Chapel 
Hill; 2, Jack Taylor, Ohio State; 3, B. Jones, 
Michigan. Time—1:07.4. 

100 meters breaststroke—1, John Davies, Michi- 
gan; 2, Bob Brawner, Princeton; 3, Gerald Holan, 
Ghio State. Time—1:08.4 (new American and 
Meet record). 


100° meters freestyle—l, Los 
Angeles A. .— 2, Judy Aldeson, Town Club 
(Chicago) ; a ‘Sheila Donahue, Lafayette S.C. 
Time—1:07.6. 

400 meters freestyle—1, Barbara Hobelmann, 
unattached; 2, Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii S. C.; 
Ora he Green, Ft. Lauderdale S, A. Time— 
33 

800 meters freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft, 
Lauderdale S. A\; 2, Deliana Meulenkamp, Crystal 
nae: ay Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii S. C. Time 

5,5. 


Sharon Geary, 


1,500 meters poet siewe!, Carolyn Green, Ft. 


Lauderdale S. A.; 2, Barbara Hobelmann, un- 
“oy See 3, Anne Moss, Lafayette S. C. Time— 


100 meters backstroke—1, Mary Freeman, un- 
attached; 2, Sheila Donahue, Lafayette s. Gs 
$, Phebe Cramer, Berkeley Wom. C, C. Time— 


200 meters backstroke—1, Mary Freeman, un- 
attached; 2, Catharine Kleinschmidt, Univ. 
Honolulu; 3, Sharon Geary, Los Angeles A. C. 
Time—2:49,8. 

100 meters breaststroke—1, Judy Cornell, un- 
attached; 2, Carol Pence, Lafayette S. C.; 3, 


OTHER §WIMMING EVENTS IN 1951 


N.C.A.A, Championships, Austin, Texas, March 
29-31—Team, Yale. Events—1,500 meters freestyle, 
John Marshall, Yale, 18:18.8 ‘(mew world record); 
440 yds. freestyle, John Marshall, Yale, 4: 30.2 
(mew world record); 100 yds. packstroke—Richard 
Thoman, Yale, 0: 57.5 (new meet record); 100 yds. 
breaststroke, Robert Brawner, Princeton, 1:01.1; 
100 yds, freestyle, Clark Scholes, Michigan State, 
0:51.0; 150-yd. medley, Peter Salmon, Washington, 


WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIPS 


in 1951 


SHIPS (Outdoor) 


1, John Davies, 
en Stassforth, unattached; . 
‘inceton. 2: 


Time— 
r——1, Burwell J 


ayn 
guilly, Sliver). 
800-meter 


A. C., 160.26; 2, Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swim- — 

Fee) Fed. “gid? 20; 3, Edward Lucitt, Los Angeles” 
imeten point score—i, New Haven S. 8410; 2, 

ae State, 38; 3, California S. C. of ice Ange jess) | 


Phebe Cramer, Berkeley Wom. C, C. Time—1:21.0._— 
200 meters breaststroke—1, Carol Pence, | { 
ette S. C.; 2, Judy Cornell, ra eo. 3 
Lynch, Indianapolis A. Cc, Time—3: 09.2 
300 meters medley—i, Evelyn Kawamoto, Ha-- 
wali S.-C.; 2, Mary Freeman, unattached: 35 
Julia Murakami, Hawaii S. C. ime—4:33:0. 
1-meter dive—1, Patricia McCormick, Los An- 
geles A. C,, 169112; Mary F. Cunningham, — 
Lafayette S C., 167.62; 3, Paula J. Meyers, 
be 153.80. 


A.A.C., 
Platform dive—1, Patricia McConnith a9 , 
Paula Jean eyers, 


Angeles A; C,, 74. 12; 2, 
L.A.A.C., 67.48; 3, Betty Colvin, L.A.A.C., 58.92. 
3-meter dive—i, Patricia McCormick, Los An- 
geles A.C., 15; 2, Mary Freeman, unattached, 13; 
3, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S. AN; 12. 
300-meter medley relay—l, Lafayette S. C. 
Team ‘‘A” (Pence; Donahue, Mullen); 2, Lafay- 
ette S. C. Team ‘“B’’; 3, Los Angeles A. 
Time—3:52.4. 
800-meter freestyle relay—1, Lafayette S. C. 
(Clark, Moss, Mullen, Donahue); 2, a S.Cy 
3, Ft. Lauderdale S.A. Time—10:39.9 
Team point score—l, Lafayette as ex Pas 2, 
Los Angeles A. C., 35; 3, Hawaii S. C., 


1:32.4; three-meter dive, David Browning, Texas, 


144-15) pts.; 300-yd. medley relay, Ohio State, 
Eastern Intercoll, S. L. Championships, Boston, 
Mass,, March 15-17—Team, Yale. Pas 


Annual Great South Bay Fass. (644 miles)— 
Charles Arnold, Woodhaven, L. I., “K., 321778450, 

Canadian National Exhibition Syiin Go miles)— . 
Jerry Kerschner, Toronto, 4:26:32.0 


English Channel Swimmers and Elapsed Time 


1875 Matthew Webb, England....... 21 h., 45 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England........ 22 h., 35 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America........ 27 h., 25 
Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 
Charles Toth, America........ 16 h., 40 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, America...... 14 h,, 31 
Mrs, C. Corson, America........ 15 h., 38 
Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 h., 42 
*Georges Michel, France........ li h,, 5 
N. L. Dereham, England........ 13 h,, 56 
*Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia,..... 10 h., 45 
1927 E. H. Temme, England. . toon dk 89 
*Mercedes Gleitze, England, eer at 15 hi, 15 
Mrs. Ivy Hill, England An aponceonicns 15 h., 
1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England.......19 h., 16 
Miss Laddie Sharp, England. eek Be 5 


Ishaak Helmy Bey, Egypt...... 23 
1930 Peggy Duncan, South Africa... .16 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England....... 15 
1934**E. H. Temme, England......... 15 
*Miss\Emma Faber, Austria. ‘ 


Popp Sp pp Pp Pee Pp Pb be 


s x 
BBEBBE SERRE SE EEESEBEESE BEER 


1937 Thomas Blower, England. . ame] é 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden 14 50 
1947. Daniel Carpio, Peru... 14 46 
1948 Gianni Gambi, Italy... 12 36 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egyp 1 38 
Thomas Blower, England. . --16h., 1% 


The usual route of the channel swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 miles, 


* *Time considered doubtful. 


**B, H, Temme, England, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both directi 
liam N. Barnie, Scotland, was first to swim it both ways in one year (July and Pere wer hea 
Chadwick, U. S., was first woman to swim the distanee both ways (1950, 1951). 


iMen’s- record. 
tWomen’s record. 


1949. Philip Mickman, England..... 23 h., 48 m 
Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium....22 h., 1 m 
Egyptian 6-Man Relay Team..11 h., 12 m, 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt....15 h., 38 m. 


Set. Marie Hassen, Egypti......05..00....6 
Jason A. Ziganos, Greece...... 18 h., 55 


1950 Miss Florence Chadwick, U. S...13 h., 20 m, 
{Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt....10 h., 49 m, 
Roger Le Morvan, France. . ALB cis ale 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypb. 12h. 4 mi 
Sam Rockett, Great Britain... .14 By 2 
William EB. Barnie, Scotland. . | 14 h., 45 m.~ 
Eileen Fenton, Great Britain, | | .15 h.,, 31 m, 
Jason Zirganos, Greece......... 16 h., 17 m. 
Antonio Abertondo, Argentina. .16 h., 18 m, 
Jenny Kammersgaard, Denmark.16 h., 27 m, 

1951 Abdel Litif A. Heif, Egypt..... 15 h., 42 m. 
Phil Rising, England...,....... 15 h., 56 m, 
William N. Barnie, Scotland....19 h,, 2m, 
Hassan Hammad, "Egy DE jaan h,, 12 m. 


(First of field of 20 in cash pre 


race 
**Florence Chadwick, U.S........ - t6) 

Roger Le Morvan, France...... 12 h., 13 m, 
+Brenda Fisher, England i, sheet + 43m 


**William Barnie, Scotland 


Wil- 
Florence 


a ti en . 


—e 4 


Events—Speed Skating Records, Championships ssi 
Speed Skating Records 


~ Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Distance ime Holder Place - Date 
60 yards..,.. 205 Robert McLean............|Lake Placid. Fe 1923 | 
0100 yards... 09,4 |Charice Jewtraw,..........|Lake Placid. 022007 February 6, 1933 
yards.... 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald ........* |Minneapolis ............|Sanuary 10, 1943 
Ses es :23.8 Davk- SHER ls vee osecniee nasi Ke. } 12, 1930 
440 yards..... 35.4 Charles Gorman. ......s0-++ 
440 yards.,... 135.4 K. Bartholomew.........+-- 
440 yards ..:. 135.4 Robert Fitzgerald.........- 
mile ... 52.4 | Clas Thunberg........-...'.|Saranac Lake 
yards.... 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald..........|Minneapolis.. January §& 
mile 1:55.8 Clas Thunberg..........+,./Lake Placid. . February 15, 1926 
mile 2:38.2 Clas Thunberg.........--.-| Lake Placid. ., February 12, 1926 
i mile (400 j 
™m, track) . 2:29.7 Delbert Lamb....,....+.+: 
par vee 4:12.60 Clas Thunberg.........+.- 
Toile... ... 5:33.58 Edward Schroeder. ...... aire 
3 taile. . 8:19.6 Ross) Robinson W. 2-4. - E ¥ 
4:30.4 Ross Robinson............- NSS wise 


January 13, 191 
March 1, 192 
.|Mareh 1s ee 


% mile...... 123. Charles Gorman, ........++,. 
ards. Charles Gorman.......--.-- 


41. Morris Wood.........-++.- 
Fred Robson... ...ceeceeu- 


1 
iz 
2 
4 
RIG. sare 5 
8 
13 
15 


144 mile:.... :25 Edmund Lamy..........--- 5 
254.8 Robert Hackenback......... iiiJanuary 30, 1937 

3 mile...... 358.3 Percy Jounston........-... (i fPebruary 19; 1927 
+ miles"... 41.8 Joe Moore. 2s... cans ceers :..|February 7, 1927 
2 Brank Stack. <. gees es k cats :.. [February 8, 1930 


100 yards..... 11.4 Loretta Neitzel...... ey, WAT capone o 
220 yards.....|- 220.2 peeatey, Horn........./.....|Saranac Lake. ..... 
440 yards..... 339.4 Loretta Neitzel...........-.--|Minneapolis...: 
S80 yards..... 1::25-9 Maddy Horn..............-|Hscamaba, Mich 
% mile...... 2:17.0 Dorothy Franey............|Minneapolis..... 
Tale! 5 6.» ox 3:06.1 'Maddy Horn...........,...-|Qconomowoc, Wis... .-- 
r “es - INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 
220 yards..... 721.6 worotny Franey..........+- St. Paul......\..+++-+..|February 15, 1936 
4g mile...... 31 Dorothy Franey,....csc.+.+(Ste Louis..,,.......-+-+|Rebruary 20, 1933 
440 vards..... :41.6 Dorothy Franey............ (St. Paul... ......eeseee February 16, 1926 
880 yards..... 1:27 Leila Brooks Potter........|Pittsburgh........-+-++6 March 6, 1926 
4% mile...... 2:18.1 126 (9 <4) 3) tc ee ania i aes Chicago...... OU... [February 2, 1935 
it mule 3:15.6 Maddy Horn vo} OCHCag Os... vive te conse Se .|April 1, 1938 


INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 


Dist. Holder Time Holder 
440 yds... .|Mario Trafeli, Detroit, Mich...... ,.|/0:45.2....}Lorraine Sabbe, Detroit, Mich. 
880 yds... ‘\Fhomas Hutchinson, Norwalk, Calif.. 1:33.8....|Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich 
% mile *\pmanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. .|/2:26.7....|Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich 
1 mile. *|Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Callf.. 3:23.0....|Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich 
2 miles ‘Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass.....||...----+- See EMER M One Air 


Speed Skating Championships in 1951 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 27-28 
hurst, 30; Bernie Melewski, Arthur Longsjo, Bd 


220 yds.—Scotty Wallace, Ulinois. Time—0:19.7. Suttle, Bob Snyder, 10. 
440 yds.—Ken Henry, Chicago, Hl. Time—0:37.3. Women 
880 yds.—Ken Henry. Timo—1:46-6. 220 yds.-—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. 


34 mile—Don McDermott, Ferndale, N. Y. Time | Tim 222.9, 
440 yds.—Donna Wang, St. Paul, Minn. Time— 


—2:09.1. 
1 mile—Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass. Time | 0:43.3. 
—3:18.1. : 880 yds.—Gwen Dubois, Newburgh; N, Y. Time— 


> miles—Rav Blum, Nutley, N. J. Time—6:07.0. | 2:01.4. 
5 miles—Chuck Burke, Chicago, Ill. Time— 34 mile—Barbara Marchetti. Time—2:34.1, 
16:15.0. i mile—Gwen Dubois. Time—3;30.0, 

Point scores—Ken Bartholomew, 80; Ken Henry, Poiht scores—Barbara Marchetti and Gwendolyn 
70; Scotty Wallace and Ray Blum, 50; Gene Sand- | Dubois, 100; Donna Wang, 30; Joan Holm and 
yig, 40; Don McDermott, Chuck Burke, Al Broad- | Elaine Gordon, 20; Janet Koch, 10, 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 10-11 
to, Japan. Lime—0:43.0, 10,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. Time 
der Voort, Netherlands. | —19;31.8. 

World championship—Hjalmar Andersen, Nor- 

way, 200.147 points. 


Sweden—Evi Huttonen, Finland, 217.147 points, 


Men 


500 meters—Susumu Nai 
1,500 fe van 
ime—2:17.7. 
% 3,000 imeters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. Time 
—8:27.9. i 
Women’s World Championship, Eskilstuna, 


1952 OLYMPIC TRIALS 
Time— |! Team—Ken Henry, Chicago, Ill.; John Werket, 


q — Henry, Chicago, Ill. : 

Ste «iN Sac i Minneapolis, Minn.; Bob Fitzgerald, Minneapolis, 

“1.500 meters—Ken Henry. Time—2:30.9... ~ Minn.; Chuck Burke, Chicago, Ill.; Gene Sandvig, 

5 000 meters—Ken. Henry. Tim>—9:20;4- _ eRe rae Fat MeNamarts Tae 

t — 1 Burke, Chicago, Ill. ime inn.; Don McDermott, Englewoo Ss, NS¥e: 
19,000 meters maple orl Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass. 


—18;45.7 (new Olympic trial record). 


LP we = < 


. S. NATION 
Oe atthe, Ween, Jan, 31-Feb. 3 


Men—Richard T. Button 
Pairs Revel ‘ad eter Rew Sark 5 he Wash. 
Junior Men—Du 


dley S. Richards, Pawtucket, 
a Ladies—Frances Do! Wash. 
Junior Pairs—Cary] Johns, Wauwatosa, .,» and 
Jack Jost, St. Louis 
Novice Men—Noel T. 


Ledin, Chicago, Tl. 
Novice Ladies—Carol E. Heiss, New York, N. ¥. 
Gold Dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, La- 


aryl Johns, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
and Jack Jost, St. cin Mo. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Calgary, Alberta, March 23-24 
Men—Richard T. Button, United States. 
Ladies—Jeannette Altwegg, Great Britain. 
Pairs—Ria Baran and Paul Falk, Germany 
Dance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 
Great Britain. 
EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Zurich, Switzerland, Feb. 4 
Men—Hellmut Seibt, Austria. 
Ladies—Jeannette Altwegg, Great Britain. 
Pairs—Ria Baran and Paul Falk, Germany. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Calgary, Alberta, March 23-24 


Men—Richard T. Button, sale ie _ 
Ladies—Sonya Klopfer, New York, 


pigece ‘Skating “Championships in 1951 


ke ee oe wee 


ver. 
VeFours-Pat Spr Gayle Wakely, David 
ding, Norman W Walker, all Vancouver 
Silver epee a Ty Paquin, Hull, P.Q., 
Ottaw: 
eevalte ain Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 


onto. 
onrenstep—Mary Diane Trimble and David 


| 
+) 
dies? 
| 


Winnipeg. 
Eastern, Troy, N. Y., Jan. Bee 
Pawtucket nS a 
Richards, er sis a 
re 
—Men: Graham, Jr., Tulsa, Okla 
Slavka ee Chicago, Ill.; Pairs 
Minn. 
Coast, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 18-20— 
a : s Angeles, Gslif.; Ladies: 


Ps ~~, S. SECTIONALS 
bright, on.) Mass.; Pairs 
Seduectorn m Colorado eat Mee ear 
hauser, Minneapolis, Minn., and John Mi shel Ger 
Pairs: ‘ann and 


Roller Skating Champidhekies in 1951 
UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria, Va., July 2-7 — 


Artistic Events 


Senior Men—Jude Cull, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Senior. Ladies—Mary Louise Leahey, Elizabeth, 


Race Men—Frank Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 
Junior Ladies—Barbara Trayer, Mineola, N. Y. 
Senior heat ai Feder and Edward O'’Don- 

nell, Mineola, N. 

Junior Dance “Ruth Boenitz and John Haddad, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Senior Pairs—Charlotte Ludwig and Jude Cull, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Junior Pairs—Ruth and Frank Henrich, Mineola, 
Y. 


‘Senior Men’s Pairs—Jude Cull and John Haddad, 
Elizabeth, N. 

Senior Ladies’ Pairs—Mary Louise Leahey and 
Charlotte Ludwig, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Artistic Events 


Senior Dance—Robert and Joan LaBriola, Brook- 
lyn, N. 
Junior Dance—Dickie Deatsch and Nancy Cur- 
tis, Marysville, Calif. 

Senior Men—Alvin Hurwitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Senior Ladies—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiac, Mich. 

Senior Pairs—Cecil Davis and Phyllis Bulleigh, 
Denver, Colo. 

Junior Pairs—Warren Galozza 
Benedict, Elmont, N. Y. 

Senior Fours—Gullo, Bury, R. LaBriola, and 
Grasso, Brooklyn, N. 

Intermediate eo ORR Locke, Tabacchi, and 
Kromis, Detroit, Mich. 


,and Patricia 


and = 
: 
} 


Senior Reese Cull, Leahey and Calla: | 
han, Elizabeth, N ND 
Intermediate Fours—Stoechel, Crichton, Me- 
Cormack and Heisler, Paramus, N. J. i 


Speed Events 


Senior Men—Burton Speed, Hackensack, N. J. 
Senior Ladies—Marie Grosso, Mount Vernon, 
Nix, 


Junior Men—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Junior Ladies—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 
Intermediate Men—John Bernhard, Alexandria, 


Va 
Intermediate Ladies—Lois Wilson, Bladensburg, 


d. 

Novice Men—Edward Swartz, Alexandria, Va. 
Novice Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 
Juvenile Boys—Paul Krielick, Washington, D.C. 
Juvenile Girls—Penny Thorns, Stockton, Calif. 


Speed Events 
Senior Men—Harold Slack, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Senior Ladies—(tie), Betty Jane Hager, Alliance, 
Ohio; Margaret O’Connell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ny intermediate Boys—Howard Porter, Neptune, 
Intermediate Ladies—Marilyn Bracken, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Junior Boys—Norman Myers, Pennsville, N. J.” 
Junior Girls—Patricia Clark, Pennsville, N. J. 
Men’s Relay—Oaks Speed Skating Club, _Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Ladies Relay—Bay Ridge Speed Skating Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oneet Relay—Rollerland Skating Club, Alliance, 
io 


Roller Derby World Series, 1951 
Madison Square Garden, New York, May 26-June 2 


The 1951 Roller Derby World Series was won by the New 
Westerners 26-25 in the championship final, ine a s ew York Chicis whe! iehsaet se 


Composite Score—Men 
R. MMBESTO: WESLEINEDS woe ewe scab ces rcs ac 24 


RRMMMEUVCRGEYEIOTS 6500. 52.54 el Se peie’s Oeie vicie wks" 18 
Payne, JUDE) SERS a = rece eee ae 18 
SATAN MI ESE Be sto Io, o's. 6 « Kin, sania abate aN is lal ie Terie « 17 
PIMC EGPSOLUETE 62s. cece cee PPadlescueces 15 
RSS AO ee 8 SD 15 
SaReEPERCECEDE VEN. 2 2°. a's. sos ng uk oh dae ap aces 15 
MIAREMCEG- ONY GStCRDEYS' . 0. ccc ss «P8ls cele ohio 15 
Composite Score—Women 
OSCE go Se ee tee A TO 33 
PAP CUINTELSE ELEC) TIDY LIS 5. tos 4b otic s/elele, sete Brees 32 
MURBEN Ss VOCHLEENOLS | *;> .',/.).< bb's anid s Saleen 17 
CGR el Tei AE ee ei eT I 13 


Mifsud, Westemers: }. o.20s.dc1.c.ee eee li 
Kealey, Jets 1 .i 2 ...t sansa eat Seen 10 
Rushing, Westerners .2; sc fs. o~un cee 10 
Round Robin Playoff Pts 
Team Ww. 1. pts. agst. 
Chiefs: .3.., -eexeeaeeres 4 0 91 80 
Westerners {Js srta..oc 3 1 98 88 
Jdolters: | Jy. eee 2 2 89 85 
Jets) >...) aches One 1 53 12 78 
Red Devils- Se) Anat en 0 4 76 105 
Championships 


New York Chiefs 26, Chicago Westerners 25. 
Attendance, 17,861. 


RUE; 


re 


re a nr a ; q wy 4 aad Tree . ty - “4 ve 
Records; National Horse Show Champions 883 


ae Polo Records z 
. ss TERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 a 
: j (Ha England) — America, 2| 1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 ; 
_ matches; lan 0. America? 1, Louis E: Stod- | 1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 ; : "j 
53 T. ‘Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; | 1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
Becki na | Ook Neg | es MUTA ae | : 
wae : AA ; 3, Lo e- usti 5, G ir, 
: P Back “Maton it 194 Gulf Biream: 10, Aknusti 6 
pitts. (Meadow Brook, L. 1.)-—Unitea States, 2| 1945 Horadura (Mexico) 11 L 
; Mnglond, 0. eokee? : exico Amig S. 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcoc Pasig Parl a 1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 me Cae 


Stev- 
~ enson: Ronee GET bara, england: 1948 Hurricanes 7, Great, Neck 6 P 
Ma pH IT. W, Kitkwood: 3, Major F; B. Humdall ieee Bae Pind wecaiiane a ee 
OD . G, Atkinson; B ¥ . Lacey. 1 ; u f oe | 
"1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; Cope rade cei ea pest ra eS be | 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas Twenty Goal Tournament 2 
Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- | 1927 U. S. Army 13, Rumsen 11 ae 


be) 


Hitchcock, jr.; 3 
reux Milburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, | 1928 Old Oaks 12, U. S. Army 8 


Capt. J. P. Denning: 3, GC. T. 1. Roark; Back, | 1929 Old Aitken 12, M 3 
55 a ks 4 : , Mid 4 

eee - ss ia 1930 vu. S. Army 17, Whippany. River 7 ts 
eadow Brook, L. I.)—Ame: oslyn 9, en, Knign 

; )—America won 21 193) Gos Army ii, Banedur ¢ 


matches; Argentina, 1. America (ist and 2nd 
_ matches) 1, W. A. ‘Harriman; 2, Thomas ‘Hitch- | 1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 | 
_ cock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson, Back, F. W. c. | 1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 
© Guest. Grd’match) 1, Harriman; 2, B.A. S. Hop- | 1932 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3° a | 


ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back Guest. Argentina (all 1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Rambler 
thes ; y Jack D. Nelson; 3, | 1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 sts 


; Arturo Kenny; 2, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. ane oe ae 8, Aknusti 5 

j ue 0: ations 15, 

: 1930 ee L. I.)—America won 2) 1940 Great Neck 12 Bostwick Field 7 : 
matches: England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; | 1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurri 

2, BE. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.} | 1949-1947 (Not held)” gee: 

» Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- | 1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurric 

i ing; 2, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, | 1949 Milwaukee 9) Detroit 3 snes 


Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 3 

1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Fiel Y 

é- 1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won | 1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old pets 8 } 

" 2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- Intercollegiate Championshi | 
Pp 


"9 a a Beare, eee a Se Perley 2, Michael 
g pps; 3, wart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. | 1928 Fenn. Milit > 14 4 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- | 1929 Harvard 6, oe aoe Ties, Kale ae 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- | 1930 Yale 11, Princeton 0 
phrey P. Guinness. pate re Harvard 5 
_ 1939 (Meadow~ Brook, L. 1.)—America won 2 Yale 13, Harvard 9 
matches to 0, by scores of ip to 7 and 9 to 4, | 1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 
Luine-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 1934 Harvard 12, Penn. Military Academy 2 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 | 
Ww. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald. Balding; back, Bric | 1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
‘Tyrrell-Martin. et caw ae a: _eleit : 

International Military Title Cup—(Presented b ha etonedt 
~ Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Re eee eee ne a 
U. S. Army team defeated British Army team, | 1946 Princeton _6, Yale 4 


f S 
? 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- i 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British sete ale 18. Emory Cornell 8 

Army team, 8—4, 6—4. 1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 
UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS iami University 8, Yale 0. 7 
> National Open Tournament 1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 : 

1927 Sands Point 11, British India Army 7 ‘OTHER POLO EVENTS IN 1951 

4928 Meadow Brook 8, U. S. Army 5 East-West All-Star Championship—West won 2 

1929 Hurricanes 11, Sands Point 7 straight matches. 

1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 New England Championship (Forbes Cup)— 
: 4931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, Hurricanes 8 | Final; Fairfield. 8, Farmington 17. 2 
- 1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 Monte Waterbury Memorial Tournament—Oak 

4933 Aurora 14, Greentree iy ee Brook Triple-C 9, Blind_Brook Hurricanes 8. E 

| Pan American Games Polo—Argentina, 


ra 1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 


63rd National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N.¥., Oct. 30-Nov. 6, 1951 


Conformation Hunter—Llangollen Farm’s Ad- Five-gaited Amateur Saddle Horse—Mrs. A, E. 
Knowlton’s Carolina Caroline; reserve, Robin 


venture; reserve, Mrs. Elizabeth McLaren’s For- ] 

© ward Passer. zy Stables’. Toney Turvy. pédue okeceeee | 
ye i ter—Pe Augustus’ Defense;. re- ive-gaited Saddle Horse—Dodge Stables’ Wing . 
ee eae, Ally B : Commander; reserve, Helen Gill’s As Beauty Does. $ 


s ine Ix’s Ally Broom. a { i 
Bere, Ma iatér—Christopher M. Greer’s Pike’s Fine Harness Horse—Jim Endicott’s Regal Aire; 
a Peak; reserve, “irs. James C. Hamilton’s Straw- | Teserve, Grand View Farm’s Fortune. 
| berry Fox. 3 Single Harness Horse (over 14.2)—Mrs. Loula 
Green Hunter—Mrs. James Hamilton’s Straw- | Long Combs’ Competition; reserve, Mrs, Loula 
perry Fox; reserve, Waverly Farm’s Silverken. erie be oy Ber oe ree ould Bone Conine 
Jumper—Millarden Farms’ All Afire; re- ingle. Paracss’ : : Fp ot Os 
ek nics Petpert ‘Thomas’ Velvet Lassie. z He Oa reserve, Mary Jane McGrath’s Custom 
Three-gaited Saddle Horse—Dodge Stables AHSA Medal Class, Saddle Seat—Gail Fenbert; 
Meadow Princess; reserve, Delaine Farm’s High | yeserve, Skipper Schroeder. 
AHSA Medal Class, Hunter Seat—Victor Hugo- 


Society. 
Three-gaited Saddle Horse (14.2-15.2)—Delaine | Vidal, Jr.; reserve, Betty Haight. 
Farm’s High Society; reserve, Robin Hill Stables’ National Horse Show _ Equitation—Skipper 


Monty. Schroeder; reserve, Donald Dawson. 
Three-gaited Saddle Horse (over 14.2, amateur) ASPCA-—-Skipper. Schroeder; ieserve, Jimmy 


; —Delaine Farm’s Foolish Notion; reserve, Robin | Hatcher. 
; (small division)—Cynthia Graf- 


Hill Stables’ Margene. Pony Champion j 

ys Three-gaited Saddle Horse (over 15.2)—Dodge | fam’s Quiz Kid; reserve, Fritz Sterbak’s Surprise. 
ti Stables’ Meadow Princess; reserve, Delaine Farm’s Pony Champion (large division)—Sydney Gadd 
‘ Sweater Girl. Til’s Craven's Raven; reserve, Penny Armstrong’s 


Five-gaited Saddle Mares—Dodge Stables’ Show Pinocchio. a 5 
International Military Jumping—Col. Humberto 


Z Wing Commander; reserve, Robin Hill Stables’ i 
Mariles, riding Arete, Mexican Army team. 


Topsy Turvy. 5 
z Five-gaited Saddle Mares—Dodge Stables’ Show- International Military Jumping, Low Score— 
boat: reserve, Helen Gill’s As Beauty Does. Canadian equestrian team. 


peeoue pet bs 
Bass (Cal. Black Sea, 
(Giant Black Sea) 
Bass (Cal. White Sea).. 
Bass (Channel)....... 
Bass (Giant Sea)..<...| 
(Jewfish) 
Bags (Sea)>:...-).. +. 
Bass (Striped)........ 
Blackfish (or Tautog). . 


Bluefish, .....:.. 000: 


BSOTILO.s « <)o's wiv a cie'eie's 
ase (or Fla. Kingfish) 


(0 SSR picts 
113) $010 bo ea Cea 
Drum (Black)........ 
Flounder (Summer)... 


Marlin (Pacific Black). 


Marlin (Silver)....... 
Marlin (Striped)...:.. 


Marlin (White)....... 
Permit... 
BROUGOR sissies cleo ve's s 
Sailfish (Atlantic)..... 
Sailfish (Parlific)...... 
MIE sb raids wns 


PERLE LN Wiraie 5) a0 04 ae soos 
Tuna (Allison)........ 
Tuna (Bluefin)....... 


Weakfish. ...s..ccee 
Weakfish (Spotted)... . 
PPENOWUAL.. 2. wc eee 


~ World Record Fish C 
Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish (Fy 
SALT-WATER FISH Lael All-tackle reer) 


10344 \bs. 
483 Ibs. 


77 lbs. 4 oz. 
83 Ibs. 

551 Ibs. 

8 lbs. 

73 Ibs. 

13 Ibs. 2 oz. 
20 Ibs. 

16 lbs, 

31 Ibs. 8 oz. 


7344 Ibs. 
102 ibs, 


57 Ibs. 8 oz. 
75% Ibs. 
87 Ibs. 8 02. 
20 Ibs. 


551 Ibs. 
742 Ibs. 


976 lbs. 


618 \bs. 
692 lbs. 


161 Ibs. 

41 lbs. 

16 Ibs. 

123 Ibs. 

221 Ibs. 
736 Ibs, 
50% Ibs, 
860 lbs, 

247 lbs, 

265 lbs. 

977 Ibs, 
13344 Ibs, 
17 lbs. 8 oz, 
15 lbs. 3 oz. 
90 Ibs. 


5’ 8 WY 


“ Fila. 
514’ Bahama Islands! 
87” ——— Is., 


tiaa id San Die Diego, Calif 
4° 4’ a 2 Charles, “s 
a. 
eI coos Saas Galveston Bay, 
Texas 
TY a10% Nantucket i 
60” \ { 
pad Q” 1 
Bf 36" Philip Chasin 
38” C. M. Cooke Tit | 
Arh te Hae R. Lindquist j 
7 
21" made Bimini, B.W.I. |Feb., 1935 | L. B. Harrison 
Soy, 34” Cape Gharles, July, 3 IB. dtansoure 4 
a A IS Amnon Light, ae J. Rzeszewlez 
Ano Nea. es Mafia Channel, ‘ A, Conan-Doyle 
E. Africa 1950 : 
4/4" 36” Cape Charles, May 6, Mrs. H. A. Brad- ~— 
Va. 1950 ley, Jr. a | 
au 32” Oak Beach, Sept.7,. | F. H. Kessel + 
New York 948 
8’ 4” Galveston Bay. June, 1937| G. Pangarakis Ml 
12/10 %"| 68” Bimini, B.W .I. np eae Aksel Wichfeld 7 
gO ET Se ee of Islands, ee Laurie Mitcheli 
11’6” | 5/2" | Taniti Mar. 1930] Zane Grey 
13’ 5” Balboa, Calif A 3h" A. Hamann 
8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fla. L. F. Hooper 
3/416” | 33” unis E. J. Arnold 
a. 
"10% pil ia Watch Hill G. A. Albrecht 
Reef, R. I. 
10’ 4" 3234” ‘ad alker Cay, H. Teetor 
10’ 9” Santa Cruz Is., C. W. Stewart 
Galapagos 
BE Say Galveston, Tex. G. Pangarakis 
47" Gatun Splillway, J. W. Anderson 
Canal Zone | 
13°'9% 5’ 10” Tocopilla, Chile W. E. 8S. Tuker 
~ 
7 54" Panuco R., H, W. Sedgwick 
Mexico : 
73% 53” Makua, T. H. J. W. Harvey 
9 8” 9416” ih =. Bay, D. M. Hodgson 
6/11" si” ween Cay, K. L, Ames, Jr, 
46” 19” Aa River, A. Welsbeeker, Jr. 
?10%"| 20%" Eon Pierce, Cc. W. Hubbard 
59° 3515" La Paz, Mexico F, Hickey 


FRESH-WATER FISH 


Species _Weight Length) Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Black Bass (Large- 221 Ibs. 4 oz. 3214” 2814" Montgomery _ June 2, George W. Perry 
mouth) Lake, Ga. 1932 
Black asee (pmall- 10 lbs. 8 oz. 221" 214%" Wesel Dam, | Oct. es Owen F. Smith 
mo a. 195 
Bluegill Sunfish,...... 4 Ibs, 12 oz. Lb” 1814" oe Lake, a T.S. Hudson 
9 
TARTS EE a pen, votes 810.8 42 Ibs. 42” 29” Rappahannock | May 9, R, W. Harris 
' River, Va. 1931 
Catfish (Blue or 94 Ibs. 8 oz. 56’” 35” James R., So. May 22, Roy A. Groves 
Mississippl)......-. Dak. 194 
Catfish, Channe!...... 55 lbs. 50” 27” James River, May 18, Roy A. Groves 
' South Dakota 194 ; 
Ghary (Arctic)’........ 11 lbs. 8 oz. 30” iy pul Richmond Gulf,| Aug. 10, John Durant 
: Hudson Bay 195 
Muskellunge......... 69 Ibs. 11 02. | 6336” 314%" Cnibyera Flow- eee 20, Louis Spray 
age, Wis 
Perch (White)........ 4 lbs. 12 oz. 1914” 13” Messalonskee June 4, Mrs. Earl Small 
: Lake, Maine 1949 
Perth (Yellow)..., 4 lbs. 344 oz. | est. 16” Bordentown, ae Dr. C. C, Abbot * 
Bs 1865 
Pickerel (Eastern Chain) 9 Ibs. 30” 15” ce Pond, Jan. vt -Russell Kimble 
| -d. 19: 


te ee 


sah 


* she, Cr bok ot © 


Pike (Northern) ...,.. 


_ FRESH-WATER FISH (Continued) 
H \Length c rt 


46 lbs. 20z. | 5245” 25” | 


Salmon (Atlantic)..... ye (36 1928 Henrik Henriksen 
Salmon (Chinook).....| 83 Ibs. Umpata River, 1910 F. R, Steel 
a (Siiver)....... 31 Ibs. Cowiehan Bay, | Oct. 11, Mrs. Lee Hall- 
Salmon (Landiockea | 22 Ibs. 8 oz. Sebago Lake, Ang, Edward Blakely 
Betrout(Brook)........ 141% Ibs. nee River, July, Dr. W. J. Cook 
_ Trout (Brown)....... 39% Ibs. ie a 1866 W. Muir 
Trout (Cut-throat)....| 41 lbs. 39” eA agape Lake, ants J. Skimmerhorn 
Trout (Golden)..... .| 11 Ibs. 28” Cook’s Lake, Aug. 5, | Charles. Reed 
Trout (Lake)...... ..-| 63 Ibs. 4734" Rae Atbapa- ae oa) Miss L. L. 
| eee | eA ea 
Re bed or as Ibs. 4044" 28” cea ee as Wes Hamlet 
Trout (Sunapee)...,..| 9 Ibs. 8 oz. 28” 17%" Sunapee Lake, Wallace Leavitt 
Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 ibs. 4016" 2934" L. Bend Oreille, N. L, Higgivs 
Wall-Eyed Pike....... 22 Ibs. 402. | 3614” 21” Niagara River, Patrick Noon 
ements NF Ontente 
. : SHARKS 
Fish and scientific name| Weight | Length; Girth | Where caught Date Angler 
Man-Hater: (Carcharodon Pi sie 
carcharias) 180-lb. line test} 1919 14’ 8” 8° yy" meus po Is., Mag 12, G. R. Cowell 
, 7 Qn F 
eto mn tasts scold) BR Lae ar | 6 Sige | Bor tances,” ‘Apa 2a, | SP, Veltoh 
each ‘A aed sue) 1000 hfe Se New Neat be B. D. H. Ross 
30-Ib. line test... 79% pees Beach, 1940 5S. W. Gooderham 
50-Ib. line test.......,.-. 270 8’ 4 | 40” ih, Leanderdales Sec A. J. Steyens 
80-Ib. line test.........-- 745 95” | 62 “" a es Ons mn H. Hinrichs’ 
Ponasus) Bob. tine test... 260 | 11/4” | 5° 8%” eeeaeee eT aoe ee 
sereeaus) 140-1b. line test.| 922 Bay of slands, | Mat a 
Tiger (Galeocerdo Sydney Heads, | Feb. 22, L. Bagnard 
tigrinus) 130-lb. line fest.. 1382 1 a Ca a ey pak: Australia 193 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method 


Name of fish Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.;Where caught|| Name of fish | Yr. Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught 
Bass, Striped..... 1891 125| 0 |Edenton, N. C. ||Salmon, Chinook. 1939 126] 8 |Petersburg, 
Bass, Cal. Bl. Sea, |1902 800} 0. |Avaion, Calif. Alaska 
Blackfish(Tautog) |1876 92| 8 |Near N. ¥. C. ||Salmon, Landl'd..}.... 35} 0 |Sebago, Maine 
Bluefish 1903 27| O |Nant’ket, Mass.||Sawfish........+).+++ 1, BOO) So. [ife stale terete 

fax 4| 12 |Ketona L., Ala.||Shark, White....|.... 2,176) .'5-2 «be scaromcevare keaton 
83-8! 0 |Pretoria, S. Afr.||Swordfish, B.B...|.... 1,000}. 0: |New England 
fish, Channel. . 106|....\JamesR., S. D.:}|Trout, Lake— 1878 80] O |Mackin'w,M’'ch. 
IDOLOS hes vere eee ee 100| 0 |Fla, Trout, Rainbow or i 
Drum, Black.....}.... 146} 0 |St,-Aug., Fla. Trout, Steelhead..}.... 42) 0 |Corbett, Oreg. 
Flounder, Sum...}..<- 26| 0 |Noank, Conn. ||Trout, Brown... .|1932 40| 0 |Grt. Lake Tasm. 
Marlin, Bluex...<|;..-| 1,200]....).........+---- ALD OM sale sce wrote 1912 350) 0 |Florida, in net 
Muskéllunge..... 1902 102] + = Minors, PARULOVAY Nas 5. sisiaial e073 1934| 1,800] 0 |Wedgeport,N.S. 
se. 
Salmon, Atiantic..|1901 103} 2 |D’v’n,F’thScot.||Weakfish.......-l..-- 30] 0 |N. J. Coast 
Leading Rodeo Cowboys in 1951 
Source! Rodeo Cowboys Association (Records to Nov. 1, based on RC4 point award system) 
All-Around Doyle Riley. eves ese 7,915 | Dan POOTE eee ssseses 5,455 
Jim Shoulders........ .,. 17,994 oyce Sewalt ........... fy ames Bynum. .........<+ , 
Casey Tibbs .........:- 14.950 Bull Riding Jack Pareto wate 
Bill Linderman. .......-- 14,701 | Jim Shoulders .........- 9,970 peice ces : 
Gerald Roberts.......... 11,985 | Harry Tompkins......... 7,666 Team Roping 
Barry Tompkins.......: 11,951 | Gerald Roberts.......... 6,957 | Olan Simms 
Saddle Brone Buck Rutherford........- 4,303 | Tom Rhodes. 2,865 
ereg Tibbs. 23: eee «rR Bob Chartier....-5...-..- 3,452 | Frank Macias 2/350 
Deb Copenhaver 5,543 Bareback Riding Eddie Schell. 2,255 
Bill Linderman 5,166 | Jim Shoulders........... 8,024 | Clay Carr ......-. ++ 2,226 
Bart Clennon.. 5,029 | Casey Tibbs........0.... 6,912 Steer Roping 
Buster Ivory........-.+-- 4,941 | Jack Buschbom.........- 6,180 
Everett Shaw.........++- 1,432 
Calf Roping TedeWaLhOlci aie sich acts es 4,833 Buck Sorrels 825 
Del Haverty cet .eccl 4,747 | > D. Holleyman.......-- 71 
Troy. Fort «.. .--+++--- 9,344 . D. Holleyman....::.-- Fig 
Don McLaughlin.......-. 8,325 Steer Wrestling Dan Poorb i. csc ssenes 418 
Lanham Riley......---+-- 7,657 | Dub Phillips...........-. 7,749 | Vie Castro.........+-+++- 416 


ALL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


Bethel, Okla. 


1947 Todd Whatley, 
Ariz.- 


4948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix. 


1949 Jim Shoulders 
1950. Bill- Linderman.’ -Red Lodce~ Mont. 


Event 
Gold Cup, Jap: ...'7..+.-- 


Gold Cup, heat........- 380 
Gold Cup, race........- 90 
Harmsworth, B.1.T., lap.| 5 (n) 


Harmsworth, B.I.T., race] 40 (n) 
President's Cup, lap..... 2% 
President’s Cup, heat....| 15 
National Sweeps, lap. 2% 
National Sweeps, heal 10 
Silver Cup, lap...... 5 
Silver Cup, heat.......- | 10 
Silver Cup, race.......- 


Around Manhattan Race.| 2914 


(miles) bie D. h. | Date 
8/ Pg/ 4/51 Seattle, Wash+, 

8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash.. 
7/22/50|\Detrolt, Mich. . 
9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich.. 
9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich......|Lou Fageol. .. 
9/17/50|Washington, D. C... 


108.663 
91.766 
78.216 

102.676 

100.680 
95.038 
88.725 


89.108 
87.464 
107.654 


107.394 , 


91.940 
64.400 


 Pawek Hose 
Source; American Power Boat Association 
: hoTon BOAT COURSE BECORDS IN CO 


Location. 


9/17/50|Washington, D. 


8/14/49|Red Bank, N. cae 
8/14/49|Red Bank, N. J. 
9/ 4/50| Detroit, Mich.. 


9/ 4/50|Detroit, Mich.. 


9/ 4/50| Detroit, Sghel23 
eee New York, N. 


G. Gee Thee 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—10 ) MILES IN pee ee 
Unlimited Hydro....... 10 (n) ibe -742 | 5712/olpseattle, Wash? 0.95 oa Fageol. .. _ppiegtosiun 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—5 MILES IN COMPETITION “ 
~~~ Class ‘Speed Date Location Owner or driver) Boat name 


48 cu. in. Hydroplane. . . 


58. “58.121 8/11/51 


Red Bank, N. J.....-- 


91 cu. In. Hydroplane... 59.960| 2/17/51/St. Petersburg, Fla... .|J. “N. VanDeman|Red Witch 
FEE ee eaay. T._| 88.486) 9/30/51 New Martinsville, imesiene is: 
§ cu, in. Hydro.—Div. I.. E / e ie, W. 
a eR ats elt Vata at oe aan eee ‘Robert Rowland.|You All 
225 cu. in. Hydro.—Div. I1.| 75.188) 8/ 7/50 50\Pieton, Onte. 254. sane Paul Sawyer, Jr..|Alter Ego 
Pacific One Design Hydro...| 54.545/11/19/50|Salton Sea, Calif.... {2 ay = o- chain 
Cracker Box Inboard run...| 60.484|10/ 8/49|Salton Sea, Calif...... R. “Philips, Jr...|Dragon-B-Hind 
RPA as. TUN... 2c.. 48.875| 9/21/41|NewMartinsville, W.Va.|Louis Burk..... Senorita 
ste. ND. TUN. 605 %,. va 55.181/11/12/50|Lake Mead, Nev...... Pete Coffee..... Vina Mae IIT 
oRad. Lab. TUM... vases? 56.040] 2/12/50|Lakeland, Fla......... Les Trafton....|/Tornado 
or eos BOD TUD 6. ee 59.016/10/ 3/48|NewMartinsville, W.Va. |Franklin Foulke. |Sagana VIIT 
Serv. Inb.run........:. 49.342} 9/17/50|Washington, D. C..... Aubrey Thacker. |Jezebel VIIT 
eRe TOD! PUN... . 0.0.68 63.875 7/50|Picton, Ont..........- Sherm Crichfield.|Hell’s Angel 
PySenyin bs TUM, oh. ~~ =). 51.107| 8/12/50|Cambridge, Md....... Edison Hedges. .|Red Hagle 
F Serv. Inb. run.... 50.533) 9/24/50|New Martinsville, W.Va.|/Edison Hedges. . by Eagle 
G. Serv. Inb. run... 36.246] 9/ 8/50\/Ocean City, N. J. J. Dunion, Jr.|Jay Dee 
MGV AND TUN eae 48.780! 7/ 9/50|Bush River Ma. R. R. Lovett, Jr. Tennin Lee II 
Jersey Speed Skiff 44.510| 8/ 5/50|/Red Bank, N. J. ‘|Ray Morrls..... Falcon 
Midget Outboard Hy cre 38.379| 9/ 4/49 Worcester, Mass. Donald Whitfield |J-13 
A Out. Hydro.... EF 0/26/41 |Salton Sea, Calif. . Frank ‘Vincent, .|......... ee usu 
EONS EAVOLO. eka eee 10/13/47|Salton Sea, Calif. . W...G. Sweltzer. 3a. ... a eee 
© Out. Hydro ; A 4/ 7/46|New Orlefins, La. . Vie Scott....... Flying Scott IV 
F Out. Hydro... §/24/40)Red Bank, CDA Ayko James Mullen IJ)... ..0 2... sane 
C Rae, Out. run.. 2/10/51)Lakeland, Fla......... Byron King. .|Whot Hoppened, 
© Serv. Out, run. . 4/25/50|Friant, Calif.......... Tom Newton... pe Santa Bar- 
ara, 
@ Serv. Out. Hydro........ 47.480) 4/25/50|Friant, Calif....... .../Tom Newton. ..|/Miss Santa Bar- 
bara® 
EB Serv. Out. run..........| 42.352 3 een Red Bank, N. J......% CW: aronentee IL... 5 oy. Stee 
BP Rao Out.trun........... 52.693 0/39|Mereed, Calif......... Ernie Millot... . (Noraliu va 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 
Speed 
Class m.p.h.| Date Location Owner ordriver; Boat name 
Unlimited Hydro (world) .. .|160.323 6/26/50 Seattle, Wash......... = S. Sayres..... Slo-Mo-Shun T 
AS cusin: Hydro...../..... 72.727\10/ 1/51 NewMartinsville, W.Va.iC. M. Seull..... Shooting Star a, 
myngnan, ELYGLO.....s civ’ 71.891) 7/ 8/51\Long Bar Harbor, Md. .|Tony Margio...|Miss Fort Pitt 
Pmt in, HYGrO, 1)... 5 97.351|11/17/50|Salton Sea, Calif. .....|Sid Street...... Gee Whiz 
925 cu. in. Hydro—Div. I... |115.045/11/17/50|Salton Sea, Calif....... Hern Sawyer, Jr.|Alter Ego 
225 ou, In. Hydro.—Div. I1,| 94.240/10/11/40|Salton Sea, Calif. ..... . Turner .|Green Hornet 
RRMIRERDN asec he. cus winners ate cos 96.875) 9/25/50|NewMartinsville, W.Va. abe Taggart. ...|/Tomyann 
Pacific One Design Hydro...| 59.900 ple San Diego, Calif....... Dr. L. Novotny. |Cherub II 
agicusin. dnb.run......... 49.055 9/50|Bush River, Md....... Ruby Scull. .... Mickey Mouse 
Cracker Box Inb. run......| 68.562 10/7 10/49|Salton Sea, ‘Callt Sea e Glenn Miller... .|Little Stinker 
PeUISIRIEEIS TUM «esos cie ewes ws 55.475 8/51|Bush River, E traene R. theta S .-|Yankee Boy 
AeppaCy INDY, LUD... eee 47.629) 9/28/47 NewMartingvile, W.Va.|Phil Sharples... .|Bombita 
B Rac, Inb. run........... 60.430/11/17/50|Salton Sea, Calif....... Ed Parsley..... Vina Mae IIT 
B MOLVE PAS TUM «soe. ene as | 46.757| 4/19/48|Lake Alfred, ra Lcrcitieie Edison Hedges. . |Black Eagle 
Cc OMEN i. wis aes 64.286/10/ 1/51 NewMartinsville, W.Va.|Les Trafton.....|Tornado 
CUSOM AND, TUM. . es csi 45.369) 9/25/49 NewMartinsville, W.Va.|George Trimper . |Mischief 
D Rac, Sha eye 4 10 a ee Sa 69.769|10/ 1/51 NewMartinsville, W.Va. |Elwood Pliescott.|My Boy Woody 
Mmeeny uD. TUN.’.........| 51.724) 8/ 7/50!Picton, Ont... 15.0.8 George Trimper.|Mischief- 
B Rac. PSU, UM. 2 c/s v-sccsare. vs 72.828/10/ 1/51|NewMartinsville.W.Va .|Gus Grundstrom.|The Fox 
B Serv. Inb. run..... ...| 54.753) 7/_8/51|/Bush River, Md....... Joe Mascari... .|Cary 
F Rac, Inb, run.. 56.874| 9/26/48|Washington, D.C... .. George Trimper. |Wild Oats 
F Serv. Inb. run.. 57.280) 7/ 8/51\Bush River, Md....... Edison pieces: Be Eagle 
K Race. Inb. run... 69.438) 9/ 8/50\Ocean City, N. J. oils BS: Gatter. . 
Midget Out. Hydro 42.303] 3/21/49|Lake Alfred, Fla. 
A Out. Hydro..... 50.281/11/19/45|Salton Sea, Calif. 
B Out. Hydro 57.234/10/29/40/Salton Sea, Calif. 
C Out. Hydro. : .| 63.549/11/19/45|Salton Sea) Calif. 
CG Serv. Out. Hydro. : ...| 52.402] 8/ 7/51|Seattle, Wash..... 
BON EE OLO ccc cs vw espe 66.234 8/40|Port Mercer, IN: Ye 
MOONE, PLVOTO.. oe ce oe 79.04 | 5/20/39|Paris, France. .... upuy . ci 
X Out. Hydro. (WU. 8.). 78.44 |11/ 1/39|Worcester, Mass. C. R. Ferguson..|.. i: 
CG Rac. ‘Out. run... ...6...% 58.445|10/30/50|Lake Alfred, Fla, ..... Byron King... ..|Whot Hoppened 


4920 5, G. 


| 1935 H. D. Sheld 


(Not held—no 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; 
1917-1922 C. C. Pell 1937-1939 Robert 


oS Dol 
S. S. Sayres. 
received) 


Court Tennis 
1942-1945 (Not played 


; Grant 
Bese cee, | wis Wt. aero. | Bie tober aise dnl © Cova 
.C. ran and C. C. Pell, Jt. 
196 8.G 1942-1945 (Not 1950 Robert Grant Lil an Cc r 


.| Mortimer 
oo Cc..C. Pell 
H. D. Sheldon 
Mortimer 
41-1923 C. C. Pell 
E. M. Edwards 


played) 
1946 Ropert Grant IIL 
Leonard 


4 Robert Grant iT 


on 
1526 E. M. Edwards 1951 Robert Grant Il 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908 J. A. Miskey 1929 J. Lawrence Pool 
1909 W. L. Freeland 1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 
1916 John A. Miskey | 1931 J. Lawrence Pool 
1911 F. S. White 1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1912 C. Hutchins . | 038 Set 2 ee 
achan 
1913 M. L. Newhall | 1936-1938 G. G. Glidden 


_P 1936 C.C. Pell 

iE 1927-1939 Robert Grant | 1914 C. Hutchins 1939 Donald Strachan 

a “Pee he Ur 1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 19490 A. W. Patterson 
1949 J. R. Leonard 1918-1919 (Not played) 1941-1942 C. W. 


1942-1945 (Not played) Charles C. Peabody 


_ G. Mortimer 1 Naty Lover: Grant | 1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 1946-1947 C. W. Brinton 
1929-1930 C. C. Pell TL 924 Gerald Robarts 1948 S. Pearson, Jt. 
1921 S. G. Mortimer 1948 J. R. Leonard 1925-1926 W.P. Dixon | 1949 Hunter H. Lott, dr. 
4922-1933 C.C. Pell 1949 ‘Robert Grant Iti | 1927 Myles P. Baker | 1950 Edward Hahn 

| 4924 J. R. Leonard 1950 Robert Grant II | 1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr./ 1951 Edward Hahn 
1935 HD. Sheldon 1951 BR: A A. Holt SQUASH TENNIS AND COURT TENNIS IN 1951 
National Doubles Champions National Squash Tennis Championship, New 
| 1927 ©: C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer York, N. Y.. March 28—Joseph T. P. Sullivan, 
1928 J. C. F. Simpson and C. WN. Bruce (Engiand) | Yale Club, New York. 
CC. Pell and §. G. Mortimer National Veterans Championship, New York, 


ev 


ij 


N. Y., April 15—J. Lenox Porter, Yale Club, New 


H. Leatham ; 
York. 


1941 'C. C-Feli and S. G. ; 

1932 S. W. Pearson and W. Cc. Wright | National Amateur Court Tennis. Championship, 

1932 W. P. Dixon and B. N. Rawilin, Jr. |-‘Philadelphia, Pa., March 10—Alastair B. Martin, 

1824 3. W. Brooks and H. D. Sheldon | Glen Head. L. L., N. Y. 

1925-1926 J. R. Leonard ang M. C. Kirkbride National Court Tennis Doubles, New York, N. Y., 
C-°C. Pell, JF March 24—Alastair and Esmond Martin. 


- 


Je gas lS tN SE eee es 
d Lawn Bowling in 1951 
AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ‘ASSOCIATION | National Open Singles—George Robbins, Thames- 
ford LBC, Ontario, Canada. 


NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Hartford, Conn., August, 1951 


fe Memorial Trophy 
(Dr. Clin 


Rett 
Hartiord, Conn. 


(rinks)—Fernleigh LBC. 
ton Deming, skip, John 


McNeili, John Donaldson, David Kidd). 


icago Cup 


Ch 

(Robert Dickson, skip, 
Tulloch, David Ferguson). 

Trophy (rinks)—New 
Jonn McPoland, skip, Herbert Howar 
P Percy Brearly). 
doubles)—Richard Auld and | 
Park LBC, Niagara Falls, | trartley, Cl ter, (Fla) LBC. 


Wisconsin 
airbairn, 


California Trophy ( 
Thomas Stirrat, Hyde 


(doubles)—Robert Howarth and 
John McPoland, New York LEC 


New York Trophy (doubles 
peer Hood, Essex County 


BY 


Lakeside Trophy 


Western 
Wilson and 
Bioomfield. N 


(rinks)—Thistle_LBC, Hartford | 
Robert Barclay, Stewart 


York LEC, 
th, Thomas 


j—James 
LBC, 


Hyde Park LBC, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 


St. 


| rington, 
| Press 
| Weston Krupp, skip, 
} He). 

; George 


R. Stewart Brown 


Petersburg, 
Chamber of Commerce Trophy (triples)—St. 
| Petersburg LBC (Neil Felker. skip, Fred J. Har- 
L. J. Siller). 

Trophy (triples)—St. Petersburg LBC (Dr. 


| LBC (John Young an 


| 
; Meiropolitan Trophy (singles)—Thomas Stirrat, 
: 


Fla., February, 1951 


Jefirey Smith, Sam W. Lit- 


Smith Trophy (doubles)—St. Petersburg 


d John Matheson). 
Trophy (singles)—Arthur H.. 


OTHER LAWN BOWLING EVENTS IN 1951 


don, Ont., Aug. i— 


ional Match, 
Provincial Ass’n. of Ontario 114 United States 108. 


gy ee Ski ie 


Bones Harold A. Gri 


Skier 


Oscar Gunderson... 
August Nordby 
Anders Haugen 
.|Ragnar Omtvedt... 
Ragnar Omtvedt. 
Henry Hall... 
Anders Hauge 
Lars Haugen. . 
Anders Hauge 
Glenn Armstrong. ee 
John Elvrum . .|Big 
Salt 
Big 


Tron Mountain 


Pines, Calif 

Lake City, Utah: 

Pines, Calif 
Mich 


Leavenworth, Wash 


Torger Tokle 
Torger Tokle. 
Sverre Kongsgaard 
Matti Pietikainen 
Joe ie 

Art Dev 


Hyak, Wash 

Iron Mountain, Mich 
Snoqualmie Pass, Wash 
Tron Mountain, Mich 
Tron Mountain, Mich. . 
Steamboat Springs, Colo 
Steamboat Springs, Colo 


*Present American record (unofficial). 
JUMPING RECOR 


DS, BY CLASSES 


\Dist. 
Class Winner and affiliation ft. Site Date 
PENNA AT chine dig ste wisi © Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs ae Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|2-18-1951 
MENINGES = no aie! efa\epiaseTe) sme » Fred Murphy, Duluth, MinniS.ceeee 286 a Spring m1 


Claas C (boys) 


Senior (32 years and over)'Howard Jansen, Chicago, 111. 


a eae Crawford, Stesmboat Springs 


2-25-1950 


WORLD RECORD 


Patent ca’ Sepp Weiler, Germany 
a7 eS a Luiro, Einland 


(a) Unofficial World Record. 


Pocnkonlie’ rat ASEM .'0 hs «1 wear 
Oberstdor' 


Germany 


National Ski Championships in 1951 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
NATIONAL AMATEUR JUMPING, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Class A—Arthur Tokle, Norway Ski Club, 239- 
237 feet (239.1 pts.). 
Class Sere Zuehlke,’Eau Claire, Wis., 217- 
218 feet (218.1 pts.). 
NATIONAL AMATEUR DOWNHILL, SLA 
Men’s Downhill—Jack Nagel, Sun Valley Ski 
Club, Time—2:08.0, 
Men’s Slalom—Guttorm Berge, Whitman Col- 
lege. Time (total)—138.0 seconds, 
Women’s Downhill—Katy Rodolph, Sun Valley 


Class C (Boys)—Jim Seyerson, Eau Claire, Wis., 
185-191 feet (210.4 pts.). 


Veterans (32 years and up)—Howard Jansen, 

Chicago, Ill., 172-173 feet (196.3 pts.), 

LOM AND COMBINED, Whitefish, Mont. 

Ski Club. Time—1:37.4. 

* ees s Slalom—Katy Rodolph. Time (total)— 
Women’s Combined—Katy Rodolph, 190 pts. 
Men’s Combined—Guttorm . Berge, 256 pts. 


NATIONAL OPEN DOWNHILL, SLALOM AND COMBINED 


Men’s Downhill (Open)—Ernie McCulloch, Sun 
Valley Ski Club. Time—2:07.4, 


Men’s Slalom (Open)—Yven Tache, Sun Valley 
Ski Club.. Time (total)—140.4. 


NORTH AMERICAN JUMPING AND 


(Senior)—Evert 


Jumping Karlsson, Sweden, 
210.9 pts. 

Ping (Junior)—Kenneth Racine, Ishpeming, 
Mich,, 187.5 pts. 


Page | Combined (Open)—Ernie McCulloch, 255 
S. 


pts. 

National Nordic Championship, Berlin, N.H.— 
Ted Farwell, Jr., Montague, be a first in cross 
country, 8th in jumping, 465.5 pts. 


CROSS- hg te es CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Ishpeming, Mich., Feb, 17 


Cross Country—Arnold Aase, Bush Lake S. C., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH AMERICAN DOWNHILL-SLALOM CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Aspen, Colo,, Feb., 


Late Downhill—Ernie McCullough, Sun Valley 
Ski Club. 
Men’s Slalom—Guttorm Berge, Pacific North- 
western Ski Ass’n. 
Men’s Combined—Guttorm Berge, Pacific North- 
western Ski Ass'n. . 


1951 

Women’s’ Downhill—Michael Ann Healey, Sun 
Valley Ski Club. 

Women’s Slalom—Sally Neidlinger, Sun Valley 
Ski Club. 


Women’s Combined—Imogene Opton, 
Sn on eB pton, Sun Valley 


1952 OLYMPIC TRIALS 


Men 

Jumping, Iron Mountain, Mich.—1, Arthur To- 
kle, Norway Ski Club, N.Y., 280 feet; 2, Joe Per- 
rault, Ishpeming, Mich., ais feet; 3, “arthur Dev- 
lin, Lake Placid, N. Y., 272 feet. 

Downhill, Slalom, Combined, Sun Valley, Idaho 
—Downhill—1, Jack Reddish, sun Valley Ski Club, 
Bi22.23 2, Dick Buek, Sun Valley Ski Club, 2:23. 1; 
3, Verne Goodwin, Middlebury Mt. Club, 2324.0. 

Slalom—1, Darrell. Robison, Uniy. of Utah, 
110.0; 2, Jack Reddish, Sun Valley Ski Club, 110.6; 


3, David S. Faires, Penguin Ski Club, 112.2. 
birt Se Jack Reddish, Sun Valley Ski 
Club; Darrell Robison, Univ. of Utah; 3, Dick 
Buek, gun Valley Ski Club. 
Women 
Ee aha Sally Neidlinger, Sun Valley Ski 


Club 
Slalom—1, Sally Neidinger, 84.8. 
Combined—1, ally Neidiinger, 0.00; 2, Betty 


Weir, 3.91; 3, Katy Rodolph, 


7.68. 


orate 


Rig) See OTK, 


oe PNT FP Cees 


-feated Thomas Evans, Oklahoma. 


, defeated R. A. Delgado, Navy All Stars 


- Mich 


SB PAUL BIETILA TROPHY 

ge Mpg and Mrs. C. H.  Fanwes deo tregreg cars 1 
American-born t in the Na- 
tional Ski Jumping Championships. . 


Skier “Residence or Club 
Merrill Barber, Brattleboro Vt. - ( 


,_ Ishpeming, Mich, 
Arthur Devin, Sno Birds Lake Placid, N. Y. 


1942 
Year Skier i 
1943-1944-1945 . F ence or Club 
ag ire ees championships: World War 11939 Dick D e, Dartmouth Outing Club. 
Se ae erie tappeming,” Meer. 1940 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1948 Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, Mich. 208 3s Beto Aes ee eae 
1949 Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. ¥. 1943-1944 164 9: y, Ishpeming, Mich. 
ee eee en Placid, N.Y. 1947 R. L (aarney) McLean, Denver Colo. 
errill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 1948 Gretchen C. Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. a 
PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 1949 Paul J. Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. é 
Given to the National Ski Association by David 1950 Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. . i é 
Layman, Jr. of New York in memory of Paul | 1951 Alfred.D. Lindley, Minneapolis, Minn. (post- 
Zayman. Awarded annually to the winner of the humous). ; 
National Classic Combined Ski Champion. JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 
Year Skier Residence or Club Year Skier Residence or Club 
3941 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1946 Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 
1942 Howard Chivers, Gould Academy, Maine. 1947 Arthur J. Barth, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1943-1944-1945 No championships; World War qr. | 1948 Fred McNeil, Portland, Oreg. 
1946 No award. 949 John Hostvedt, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis." 
1847 Ralph Townsend, © University of New 1950 Fred C. Bellmar, Denver, Colo 
Hampshire. . 1951. Douglas M. Burckett, Cambridge, Mass. 


YES ce eae ee 
Bobsled Racing in 1951 


Atkinson, Howard Crossett. 
heat and race record) 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
L’Alpe D’Huez, France, Jan. 28-31 
Four-man ‘(two ~i,564-meter heats)—-Germany 
(Andreas Ostler, pilot). 324.98. (Set 


Time—2; 


course record of 1:11.65 on second heat) 
Two-man (four 1,564-meter heats)—Germany 


(Andreas Ostler and Lorens Nieberl). Time— 

5-11.94. (Set course record of 1:15.90 on fourth | Fred Fortune and John Helmer, Lake Placid; 

heat) ; James Bickford, Hubert Miller, James Stearns 
and Henry Stern, Saranac Lake; Pat Martin, 


U. S. OLYMPIC TRIALS 
Lake Placid, N. ¥., March 3-4 


Four-man—Stan Benham, Pat Martin, James 


ere Skiing Awards 
Source: Harold Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association - 4) oe 
Year Skier 


1949 Bi: Ss Rend Uni 
‘alDp. oOwnsé ' ye psouire 
1951 Ted Farwell, dr., cae one 4 


—5:20.9 


Y.; Franklin Beattie, 
Floyd Whisker, 


Massena: Howard Crossett, Bradford, N. H.; Dick 
Severino, Saratoga Springs, N = 


a 


g; Volley Ball 889. 


Residence or Club 4 


948 Robert Wright, St. Lawrence University. 


Time—4:51.90 (new 
Two-man-5t8n Benham and Pat Martin, Time 
1952 Olympic team—James Atkinson, Rome, N. 
Ausable Forks; Stan Benham, 


Wrestling (Amateur) in 1951 


A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
Bethlehem, Pa., 
123 Ibs.—Anthony Gizoni, Waynesburg, defeated 
William Borders, Oklahoma. ; 
130 Ibs.—Walter Romanowski, Cornell, defeated 
Harold Moore, Oklahoma A&M. 
137 Ibs.—George Layman, Oklahoma A&M, de- 


147 lbs.—Keith. Young, Iowa State Teachers, de- 
feated| Donald Frey, Penn State. 


A. A. U. NATIONAL SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, April 5-7 


-" 115 Ibs.—George Creason, Long Island Grapplers, 
12]. Ibs.—John Lee, Harvard Univ. Club, de- 
4feated Bill Cobb, Case Tech. : 
128 Ibs.—Gene Lybbert, Iowa Teachers, defeated 
Jack Blubaugh, OKlahoma, Univ. 
136 Ibs.—Bill_ Armstrong, Oklahoma A&M, de- 
wfeated-Eid Casalicchio, unattached, East Lansing, 


145 Ibs.—Bob Hoke, unattached, East Lansing, 

Mich., defeated Al Peterson, Case Tech. 
26th ANNUAL WESTERN co 

: Northwestern University, 

423 ibs:—).awrence Nelson, Michigan, decisioned 
Bill Buckingham, Michigan State. 
. 130 Ibs.—Jack Gallon, Michigan, decisioned Dick 
Picard, Wlinois. 

137 Ibs.—Charles Farina, Purdue, 
Ronald Lax, Ohio State. 

147 Ibs.—Bryce Keough, Ohio State, decisioned 
Charles Moreno, Purdue. 


decisioned 


Frederick McLean, Ohio 
George Graveson, Yale. 
feated Michael Rubino, Penn State. 


feated Homer Barr, Penn 


pat 
Bit Nardini, Cornell (Iowa). 


March 23-24 


157 Ibs.—Philip Smiths Oklahoma, defeated 


tate. 
167 lbs.—Gene Gibbons, Michigan State, defeated 


177. Ibs.—Grover Rains, Oklahoma A&M, de- 


Heavyweight—Bradley os Princeton, ~de- 
ate. 
Team—Oklahoma University, 25 points. 


155 Ibs.—Keith Young, Iowa Teachers, defeated 
Weick, Iowa Teachers. 
defeated 


65 lbs.—Bill Smith, lowa Teachers, 
unattached, Laramie, 


5 Ibs.—Louis Holland, 


Wyo., defeated Bob Wird, Iowa State. 
191 Ibs.—Harry Lanzi, Toledo Y.M.C.A., de= 
feated Warren Seel, Lehigh Grapplers. 
Heavyweight—Carl Abell, Broadway Y.M.C.A. 


(Cleveland), defeated Bill Kerslak, Case Tech, 
Team—Iowa Teachers, 32 points. 


NFERENCE TOURNAMENT 


Evanston, Ill., March 2-3 


157 lbs.—Don Ryan, Wisconsin, decisioned Wil- 
liam Stapp, Michigan. 

167 lbs.—George Bender, Michigan State, de- 
cisioned Fred McLean, Ohio State. 

177 Ibs.—Gene Gibbons, Michigan State, de- 
feated Martin Schwartz, Tilinois. 

Heavyweight—William Miller, Ohio State, threw 
Joe Paulsen, Iowa. 

Team—Ohio State, 26 points. 


Volley Ball in 1951 


Source: Harold T, Friermood, Secretary, 


National Y.M.C.A. Senior, Springfield. College— 
1, Hollywood Y.M.C.A.; 2, North Avenue Larrabee 
¥.M.C.A.; Chicago; 3, Houston Y.M.C.A. 

National Y.M.C.A. Veterans’, Springfield College 
1, Jamaica; 2, Cincinnati; 3, Ann Arbor (Mich.). 

U. S. Open, Springfield Coliege—1, Hollywood 
¥.M.C.A.;. 2, North Avenue Larrabee Y.M.C.A., 
Chicago; 3, Houston Y.M.C-A. 

National Turners (Tourney 


(Men), Buffalo, 
N. Y.—New York Turnverein. Z 


United States Volley Ball Association 


National Turners (Tourney) (Women), Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.— Indianapolis Women’s Turnverein. 

National A. A. U., Los Angeles, Calif.—1, Los 
Angeles A.C.; 2, Holiywood Y.M.C.A.; 3, Long 
Beach Y.M.C.A. | 

National Collegiate Tourney, Springfield College 
—i, Univ. of _Mexico; 2, Springfield ‘ College; - 3, 
Earlham College. 

National Women’s Tourney, Springfield College— 
1, Houston Eagle; 2, Houston Red Shields; 3, Cralg 
Oil, Santa Monica. 


7 


Joe Meconi, Joe Scott and ~ 


4 
4 


BELMONT STAKES (3 ibe 
(Cnaugurated 


SBR con a 
Es ; Vinner, weis 


EHH 126) 


* Bh aoa (126) 
e 

.|Gavant 126 

. Twenty fend (138) 
Ste (126) 


Specimens Cente aire V5 mee eee RR ot HO 


1946. || 
}1947. .|Phalanx (126) 
0}\1948. .|Citation (126) 
1949. .}Capot (126) 
-5} 39/200}/1950. .|Middleground (126). s 
38,000|/1951. .|Counterpoint (126)....,...{2:29 
ik hed EE ia la ch Rec eee Rent seek ares ems en aban Ss ht 
* Jerome Park prior to 1890; es Park, | 1893-1894; 144 miles, 1895; 15g miles, oe 
190-1803, Distance. ise miles prior to ned 114 |} increased to 13g miles, 1926. Run at 1% mil 
miles, 1874-1889; 124 miles, 1890-1892; 11% miles, | 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912. 
SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 
Winner, > age, weight weight _ ‘Time- Dollars Year | Winner, age, weight Time /Dollars 


“lRaceland 4) (12).........|2.09 4-5| 6,900/|1922. 


ee a ee 
iol te 
3 
S68 


aye contivaas soe pone Se (5) Pha a Wie 2.05 2-5 Loe 
. . {Salvator 127)... -...,.|2.06 4 ..|Grey Lag , : 
1891... Care oy (PD ae 2.07 9'900}|1924" .|Mad Hatter eS) 538) 9,150 
1892. .|Montana (4) (115).:...... 07 2-5) 17,750}|1925. . Sting (4) (122 1,300 
1893. .|Lowlander (5) (105)....... 2.06 3-5) 17,750}|1926..|Crusader (3) (204) 3,150 
7894. |Ramapo (4) (120)......... 2.06 1-5| 12/070 eg Crusader (4) 1,875 
1895. . | Lazzarone TOs MESO oS 56 2.07 4-5 ..|Dolan (4) ¢ 8,675 
1896. .|Henry of Navarre (5) (129) .|2.07 51850 1929 -|Bateau (4) (11 4,100 
1897. .|Ben Brush (4) (123). -|2.07 1-5 ,850)/1930. .|Petee Wrack (5) (122) E 1,850 
1898. ./Tillo (4) ood stat alah .|2.08 1-5) 6,800//1931.. Mo atam ( wae 1,200 
: 1899. .j/Imp (5) (114)....... .]2.08 2-5) 6,800)/1932. ‘|W hite Clover a 5) (15). 2/2: 1,100 
) 1900. -|Kinley Mack @ (125)... -|2.06 6,8G0!|1933. .|quipoise (5 .02 7,250 
j 1901: .jAlcedo (4) (12). ......... 2.05 3-5] 7,800)}/1934. .|Ladysman (¢ , § tir’ aioe 2.03 3-5 ete 
1902, .|Gold Heels (4) (124) ne 2.05 1-5] _7/800|}1935. .|Head Play (5) us) RF Se 02 12,17. 
1903, . |Africander ©, SIG) Sos 2.5 2.10 2-5 16,490) 1936..|Firethorn (4) (116)........ 2.04 3-5) 12,125 
1904. .|Hermis (5) (127).......... 2.05 16,800//1937. .|Aneroid (4) 10). Racin wets 2.01 3-5} 10,950 
1905. (Beldame (4) (123)......... 2.05 2-5) 16,860//1938. ./Snark (5) (120)....0...... 2.01 2-5 oe 
1906. .|Go Between (9) ue) -05 1-5| 16,800)/1939. .|Cravat (4) (121). .00...... -02 4-5 »750 
1907. .}Nealon (4) (113) RIAN ees -06 2-5) 16,800|/1940. -|Bight Thirty (4) (127) 01 3-5) 49/850 
1908: .| Ballot ad ere ae 03 19,750}}1941. .| Your Chance ‘2 114) 2.02 3-5) 25,200 
1909. .| Fitz Trerbest 2 (105). 2.03 2-5) 3,850)|1942. :|Market Wise (4) (124). 2.01 4-5) 27,800 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115).. 2.04 2-5) 4,800//1943. ./Don Bingo (4) (104) 2.01 2-5] 27,600 
1913. .| Whisk Broom TI (6) (1 2.00 5.000111 088 Aletern (5) G08 2.01 1-5} 39,210 
1915. .|Stromboli (4) (122)...... 2: .05 2-5)  3,925|/1945. | Devil Diver (6) (32 2.04 35,050 
1916. .|Friar Rock 8) ret ace 2.05 ,450/) 1946. | Armed (5) (130)... 2:02 43,000 
1917. .|Boots (6) (122)....:...... -05 1-5; 4,900|/1947..}Assault (4) (130)... . {2.01 4-5) 40,100 
1918. oe (3) (110) “Ahan 2.06 5,850}|1948. .| Harmoniea (4) (109) 2.03 39,700 
1919. .}Corn Tassel (5) (108)...... 2.02 1-5; 5, oor eeese Vulcan's Forge (4) the - 2.03 43,200 
1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106)....... 2.09 3-5 Se 350||1950..|Loser Weeper ie (115). 11} 2'02 41,000 
1921. .|Audacious (5) (120)....-.. 12.02 1-5 8,100}/1951. -|Busanda (4) (102)......... \2.02 3-5] 42'100 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 ¥R. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight \Fur.| Time |Dolli’rs 
apasrAIsaAD (126)... 05. ....6. 13 |2.42 7,900/) a 1.36 1-5} 15,500 
1943\ Fairy Manhurst (109)......| 13 |2.43 7,475 1, 12,700, 
1944\By Jimminy way 13 |2.43 1-5) 13,085 8 11,38 16,250 
1945!Pot o’ Luck (126). 13 |2.43 3-5} 20,150 8 |1.39 4-5] 19,200 
1946)School Tie (110). 13 |2.43 3-5) 18,300 8 |1.36 0,320 
1947|Cosmie Bomb (114). .|- 13 |2.42 4-5) 19,050 8 {1.38 1-5 ,950 
1948]Ace Admiral (114) .. .«.| 13 |2.44 1-5] 20/400 8 |1:37 2-5| 20/100 
po29i Ponder (126) -.............. 13 |2.42 3-5) 15,500 8 |1.36 4-5 ,150 
1950) Bed O’ Roses Sd 3 Pe 13 |2.42 3-5) 15,600 8 11.35 4-5 »700 
1951|Gounterpoint (126)........ 13 [2.43 2-5| 15,700] -| 8 {1.35 4-5] 20,600 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 ¥R. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
8 |1.37 1-5| 11,300 qouuba tae A) « Mepeenrsia 634|1.15 1-5) 57,890 
8 11.36 3-5], 10,900)/Occupy. (126)... 2......... 646|1.17 4-5) 55,6385 
8 {1.35 4-5) 10,150]|Pavot (126), .......3..... 64|1.15 3-5} 53,890 
8, |1.36 2-5) 18,350/|Star Pilot (126).......... 644/1.17 1-5] 52,9 
8 11.37 22,050)| First Flight (123)......... 616/1.15 1-5) 73,350 
8 {1.37 2-5) 21,650||Citation (122)..0. 0... 616|1.15 4-5) 78,430 
8 1.36 4-5) 21,200)|Blue Peter (126).......... 6}9/|1.14 3-5) 88,410 
8 1.36 2-5) 21,400/}Guillotine (122).......... 636|1.15 3-5) 87,585 
8 1.36 3-5) 22,450]|Battlefield (122).......... 634|1.15 2-5] 81,715 
8 11.25 2-5! 26,090!|Tom Fool (122) oe 64411.17 1-5} 86,710 


ee RTE OAR Ae FP IGN Re at 


>! 


Tr. | 


1948|Scai 

1949) Wistful (121) 
1950|Next Move (121).......... 
1951|How (121)...2.- 22. eee 


Fs Petar es Ser ae 


, Lg Event. 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


: Belmont Park (Cont'd) 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
iriner,. weight 


e me |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time "rs 
12 |2,.31 3-5] 15,425]|Whirlaway (4) (124).,.... 16 |3.21 3-5] 18,350 
12 |2.35 13,250||Princequillo (3) (117)..... 16 |3.23 2-5) 18,500 
11 |2.21 12,495||Bolingbroke ees 1 Ps ante 16 |3.27 1-5) 17,649 
11 |2.18 2-5} 15,215||Pot o’ Luck (3) (114)..... 16 |3.27 2-5| 18,335 
11 |2.18 4-5) 21,180||Pavot (4) (124)........... 16 |3.22 3-5| 18,250 | 
11 |2.18 1-5 4 hhalanx (3) aR Lcadaerierabats 16 |3.21 3-5) 17,850 
11 |2.18 4-5] 43,700||Citation (3) (117)......... 16 |3.21 3-5| 72,000 
11 |2.19 3-5| 48,700||Ponder (3) (117)......... 16 |3.22 4-5) 36,300 
11 |2.15 4-5 ,500}|Hill Prince (3) (117)...... 16 |3.23 2-5) 36,000 
11 |2.16 4-5| 46/800||Counterpoint (3) (117)....| 16 3.21 3-5), 35,600 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs| Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942|Good Morning (109)......- 6 {1.09 1-5} 9,255)|Sun Gap (113)..........- 5 10.59 1-5 i 
1943|Boojilana (119) .........-- 6 |1.09 4-5| 7,775||Lucky Draw (112). a |B, BOSe 7,925 
usher (119) ......0.5..5 65 6 |1.09 2-5] 22,530||Flood“Town (116). 5 \0.574-5) 9, 
1945|Beaugay (123) 6 |1.09 2-5 ,)00||They Say (113), . 5 10.59 2-5) 4,860 
1946) First Plight (123) 6 |1.08 3-5| 35,535||Eternal War (122 5 |0.57 3-5| 11,215 
1947|Inheritance (115) 6 {1.10 1:5] 35,060)|My Request (117). ..| 5 10.57 3-5. ,100. 
1948|Myrtle Charm (119) 6 {1.10 3-5| 37,805||Marabout (113).......... 5 (0.59 1-5) 10,275 
1949|Bed 0’ 6 {1.11 1-5| 40,210||Ferd (122).............+- 5 |0.57 4-5) 11,125 
1950|Atalanta (119) 6 |1.12 (38,690||Liberty Rab (122).....-.- 5 |0.57 2-5] 11,800 
1951|Rose Jet (tis) 6 |1.11 1-5| 44,830||Primate (122)...........- 0.57 1-5] 11,550 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 
Yr, Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
ET 1 heh pe =i RS [eet tat 
1942|Caddie. (4) (131).......... 4.59 4,375||Cottesmore (7) (155)...... 24 16.05 1-5/ 13,950 
1943 bon 25) . 4.50 4,875||Brother Jones (7) (150).... 24 |5.53 3-5 fi 
1944|Rouge Dragon (6) 4.55 2-5| 6,195||Burma Road (5) (136) 24 |5.54 1-5) 13,385 
1945|Raylwon (6) (137) 4.48 4-5 *690||Mercator (6) (142)........ 24 |5.48 ,005 
1946|Burma Road (7) (156) 4.49 4-5| 13,750||Elkridge (8) (151).......- 5.48 4-5) 21,425 
1947| Adaptable (6) (140) 4.52 1-5} 13,2 Adaptable (6) (147)....... 5.41 3-5| 29,775 
1948|Trough Hill (6) (142) 4.47 1-5) 13, American Way (6) (144) 5.50 22,35. 
1949|Trough Hill (7) (1 4.52 1-5| 10,425||His Boots (4) (141). 5.48 3-5| 15,5. 
1950|Oedipus (4) (149) 4.46 11,025||Trough: Hill (8) (150) 5.42 2-5) 16, 
1951/Oedipus % (161) 4.45 11,675||Oedipus (5) (165)........- 5.50 1-5] 16,750 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
ves Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
i EG Reha ee ares g |1.34 4-5] 9,375]/Pomrose (116). . 414|0.52 2-5| 7,850 
1343 Bae ed { : Sta lteh neta eve 8 11.38 1-5} 10,125|/|Mrs. Ames (111) 414|0.51 3-5) 8,750 
1944|Pot O’ Luck (106).......-- 8 1.37 2-5] 19,950||Bertie S. ue ote 416|0,.54 1-5) 7,345 
1945| Marine Victory (116)....-- 8 |1.39 1-5| 15,665||Beaugay PUB) Sica etetens, ane 414|0.51 4-5 4,425 
1946|Donor (116).........++++> 8 |1.37 2-5| 20,550)|First Flight (aint) eee 4% /0.51 10,850 
1947|Vulcan's Forge (110). 8 |1.36 3-5 Ar4 Galtha (119) .. << oe. oe slee 414|0.53 1-5) 11,475 
1948|Capot (110)...... 8 {1.37 1-5| 24,300||Fond Embrace (114)...... 414|0.53 4-5| 10,350 
1949|Theory (113)... MASS a Se 23.150||Rare Perfume (110)....... 414|0.51 2-5] 10,275 
1950} Uncle Miltie (122)..... "| 8  |1.36 3-5| 24,050/)/Remove (6 ls CO) SA ers ooo 414|0.52 3-5 10,925 
1951| Armageddon (1353 Beye seatin ds 8 1.38 1-5] 24,050||Cigar Maid (110)...2..... 414\0.52 11,375 
JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
3 112)... 8 11.36 2-5; 6,325||Omisson (4) (19)... oases 6 |1.101-5) 5,425 
1943 Sige Sap tied) : 8 |1.37 7,075||Devil Diver 5 (116) 6 |1.10 ,650 
1944|Occupy (11 8 |1.371-5| 8,050||Devil Diver (5) (134) 6 |1.12 3-5] 5,030 
4945|Buzfuz (115) 8 11.37 1-5] 13,010||Apache (6) (129) 6 |1.11 10,99. 
1946|Mahout (114)......--+-+++ 8 {1.37 14,400|| Polynesian (4) (124) 6 {1.13 11,650 
1947|Donor. (115) ...-- eee eeeee 8 1.37 2-5] 21,550)/Buzfuz (5) (121).. 6 j1.al 17,900 
Soalt: (126) 8 |1.36 91'450}|Rippey (5) (129). § {1.09 3-5) 20,650 
VeaaCa, (126) chores Pik ares & 11.36-4-5| 17,400||Rippey (6) (129) « 6 1,09 2-5] 16,850 
1980 Cape inge (129) 2. 1.2er22 | 8 [1-35 4-5] 17,150)| Piet CH) de) noltaae 6 |1-10 3-5) 17.250 
T9p1lAlerted (115). .<<.- ++ ers S 11°36 1-5] 17/680|Hyphasis (4) (1i0)..-....| 6 11,09 295 17,650 
Empire City 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-¥YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight |Fur Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time | Dolir’s 
1¥4)......5- 914|1.56 2-5; 19,850 Apache (114)... ....-00s 916|1.56 20,100 
1943 ep ahe @) Cri8) Vcc gras’ 9141.57 3-5 ,700}| Chop Se (E20 ciercrereres 9% ned wee pees 
1944/Seven xearts (4) (124).....| 974/1.58 23'515||Stir Up (120)...------.+- 935|1.56 1-5 38,580 
1945|Stymie (4 Eran etait) ois "| 914|1.56 4-5] 38,765 Gallorette (116)......-+-- Ae ee oo 
1946| Assault (3) (122).,.....++> 1.56 2-5| 38,600||Bonnie Beryl (113).....-. 73\1- 4- 8,400 
1947|Bridal Flower eh) (108) a aoe ae pees ia) nis sielithe He nee Ae Bae 
1948|Better Self (3) (119)... 57 4- ; (118)... . ++ 1514 87 Fel gat 
1.56 4-5| 20,200|| Palestinian (ZB) eee .-| 9MiL. 7 
1350 ae ae a) 53). 2\1.57 1-5| 25,100||All At Once (108)...°....- 9 ¥4|1.59 22750 
Bryan G (4) (117).. a 1.49 1-5] 21,100 Counterpoint (130)......- 914)1.58 3-5 


BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) 


Fur. 


Time |Doll'rs 


GOLD CUP (3 YR. 


rl Winner, weight 


Yr Winner, age, weight 

4942|Tola Rose (5) (103).......- 914|1.56 4-5 rox 
1943|Thumbs Up (4) (116).. 9141.56 1-5 Br: 
1944|First Fiddle (5) (126) . 9% 1.56 Siskire 
1945|Stymie (4) (121)..... 914/1.56 3-5 pad 
1946| Lucky Draw (5) (105) 94 1.55 1-5 Pep 
1947| Assault (4) (135)... 914|1.56 3-5 i 
1948|Donor (4) (117). ...-.-+--- 914 |1.58 ) ae oe 
4949|Conniver (5) (112)......-- 914|1.57 1-5| 40,300]|Adile (3) G17). . 

1950|Loser Weeper (5) (118)...- 914 |1.55 40,700||Greek Ship (3) (TIS eee => ee 
1951\Oll Capitol (4) (108).....-- 91411.56 4-5! 42,600 Counterpoint (3) (119)....1 1 


Se 


aa Thumb (122)... . 


ot 6 
119) 6% 
6% 
tar B 634 
lue cna ie 6% 
ae aS ete 6% 
-| 646 
8 
d - 
} Sen SPECIAL (2 YR. enol ALABAMA STAKES (3 ¥R. OLD FILLIES) 
t, Yr Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll'rs, Winner, weight Fur.; Time ‘rs 
1043 Halberd (122).............| 6 |1.13 8,000] Vagrancy (126).......+.+. 
1943|Coco: vet 11 POR o tosh tetskce are rae 6 {1.10 3-5) ,00}|Stefanita (117) 
re Payot (122)........ 6 |1.09 3-5] 4,945}|Vienna (114).. 
aoe Mist O° Gold (122). -| 6 j1.10 3-5) 6,435) |Sicily fue 
946|Grand sonra <2 -} 6 {1.13 2- 6,500||Hypnotic (124). 
1947|\Better Self (122 .| 6 11.12 4-5) 14,250/|But Why Not Thad) 4 
1948|Blue Peter 33); -| 6 |1.43 10,500||Compliance (112)... ae 
1$49|/More Sun C122). -at 6 [41,13 4-5) 12,750||Adile (412). 2% 22... 8 
1950 eae (CDP eae Bae 6 |1.11 1-5} 11,500]|Busanda (108)........... 
#951 | Cousin (122)... as 6 [1.12 1_13,000|/Kiss Me Kate (126)... ... 
U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time ;Doll’rs}j Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1942|Devil's ciety PS ee 6 |1.12 1-5 9,925 Devil's Thumb (126)...... 6 j|1.12 2-5/ 10,625 
1943|\Boy Knight ..-| 6 [4.13 1-5) 9,275||By Jimminy (112)-....... 6 |1.12 4-5} 10,125 
6 {1.12 1-5] 16,915||Pavot (126)......2... -.-| 6 |1.11 4-5) 16, 
6 |1.10 2-5! 18,015 Kenipur (112). 6 j1.11 4-5) 17,795. 
6 {1.13 4'275||Blue Border (110) - 6 /|1.09 3-5] 14.9 
qui 6 |1.11 3-5) 15,375 a 5 equ (125). 6 jt 14, 
he Admiral (118. 6 |1.13 4-5 - 400 i my (109) 6 {1.11 4-5) 14,950 
1949/More Sun (118)... .. sa ee 4,500 Suisiman C114) ss -| 6 {1.12 3-5) 13,225 
1950| Northern ees) eH 6 |t.1 ive 275|| Battle Morn es aa oe 6 {1.13 14, 
1951|Jet Master (122).......... 6 |. 2D 1-5| 16,225||Tom Fool (122)../... 22: 6 [1.11 4-5) 15,900 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) ‘ SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942/Our Page wey Beaters praty eialtate 6 |1.12 3-5| 8,825)|Bolingbroke (5) ae Seco dl 14 )2.58 1-5] 9,550 
1943)/Bee Mac (113)............ 6 (1.12 2-5} 9,500}|Princequillo (3) ( 
1944/Price Level Wve ---| 6 {1.12 1-5} 15,400 Bolingbroke 7) 
1945/|Sopranist (110 6 |1.09 1-5) 16,670)|Stymie (4) (126) 
1946 Aiea (119). 6 |1.i1 16,875) |Stymie (5) (126) 
1947) Bellesoeur (13) 6 |1.11 3-5} 15,025)|Talon (5) (126) 
1948)Myrtle Charm (111). 6 /1.11 3-5) 15,075||Snow Goose (4) (121 
1949 penday: ene Qi). 6» }|1.11 2-5) 14,100|| Doubtless II (5) (12 
6 |1.13 14,950}|Cochise (4) (126 
6 {1.13 1-51 15,575||Busanda (4) (121) 
Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Ye. Winner, weight Fur.) Time Doll'rs Winner, age, weight eee Time /|Doll’rs 
1942) Valdina ST aREN ETE). ler 10 |2.01 2-5 "21,150 150||Whirlaway (4) (128)...... 10 }2.02 2-5}. 50 
1943 eentice MUDEEY Ora aise aii.n 6 10 |2.05 19) 600|| Devil Diver (8) ties atteks 10 308 3 a o88 
1944|By Jimminy (114)......... 10 |2.03 2-5 39, 170||Four FP aor (4) (116). 10 |2.02 4-5) 39,800 
1945 Wildlife (216)... 3 ..-| 10 |2.05 1-5} 38)835/|Stymie (4) (116).......... 2.02 1-5} 39/120 
1946) Assault (126) . -| 10 |2.06 4-5) 40,760)|Gallorette (4) Reet ae 10 |2.05 41,100 
1947|Phalanx (126).. 10 |2.05 4-5) 40, a Assault (4) (133)......... 2.03 3-5). 387100 
1948/My Request (12 10 {2.62 39,2 Conniver x4) ection ane 0 |2.05 4-5] 39/300 
1949/Shackleton (111). -| 10 |2.07 4-5) 38, 300! Assault (6) 6) Sere te 2.02 4-5} 40.6 
1950|Greek Song (116).. woo}, 10° 12.03 27. 400 0} My Request (5) (119).. 10 |2.03 41000 
1951)|Battlefield (121)........... 10 |2.04 2-5| 39,800 |Palestinian (5) (122). 7°)?” 10 {2.03 2-5! 39/000 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Byers Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur. Time Doll'rs 
1942/Breezing Home (110)......{ 6 |1.113-5| 5,875||\Supermont G13)......... ¥ 
1943|Lucky Draw (122)......... 6 |1.12 5,475 [Lucky Drie (33) Seat ea 3% a 1.05 4 4-5 e408 
19494)Kighting Don (114)........ 6 /1.11 4-5] 9,935)\Burg-El-Arab COU2 acces 519]1.05 4-5| 7/755 
1945|Mist 0’ Gold (112)........ 6 |1.12 4-5 8) 495||Degage (112)... 22.55) 2,53 54/1.05 v4 
BU4G CWaA14) oe 6 {1.13 1-5 9: 825||Jet Pilot (122), 536|1.06 4-5] 9/375 
1947)|Star Bout (118). 6 {3.11 16,575||Inseparable (114)... 122. ! 534 )1.05 177125 
1948/Prince Quest (113). 6 |1.12 2-5 17,325 The Admiral (108)........ 5141/1,05 17,250 
1949 Navy Chief (118). . -| 6 |1.11 4-5] 11,850||Fox Time (114)... 7022777' 514/1.07 4-5! 9/000 
950/Sllver Wings(117)). -| 6 {1.10 4-5 12) 700|| Battlefield (126).......... 514/1.05 9°625 
ii 1jCousin (118)... 0.002: 6 14.13 13;025!\Pintor (117)........22n0. 544|1.05 2-5] 87450 


Narragansett Park 


ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. | Winner, weight Fur, Time Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time [Doll'rs rs 
1942 Grasshopper Be (5) (110). 8% 1.45 ete Whirlaway (4) (13 =. 
1943|Devalue (5) ae 04) St AtRaA ONE 814|1.44 2-5] 1! arket ay (4) mat (124) 2 t os i 38 33 35°300 
1944|Loveday (8) (108)........! 86 /1.45 3-5 4590 Paperboy (6) (110)......| 934] 1.56 23,150 
1945 Sp angled Game (4) (116). | 8 f 1.464. 5 4,330 Westminster (4) (110)..22] 944) 1.58 20/400 
elioptic (4) (117)........ } , rh x 
spedepanans, Game) (iS.--| Sale ad 2B Era Noe huge” (2 O29] 9) 88a) ate 
‘ sleader ha Ba 3,400)| Donor 4 WLO)S, 9 estes - 
1949 rontena, (4) Sse: | 845 1.57 10,975 Donor &S dis) Nie i oie Vee 23 tag 
eLuxe (4 4 a hi 
1951|Abstract (5) (116) 814 |1.45 2-5 4,060] Hall of Farms a) (3) Gis: 936 136 a8 ie ec0 


Jamaica 


1982 Red ees (SLO Sr nin 5 |0.59 
Lucky iw) (E34) ese sie 5 {1.00 3-5 
1944/Jeep a 15) HAS ey DLE 5 10.59 4-5 
Sern Sar EDs: Sool seals ie : Wee s : 
1947|Ne 5 |0.59 4-5, 
-| 5 11.00 2-5 

.| 5 {1.00 
5 11.00 4-5 
.| 5 10.59 4-5 

5 10.59 


*Bank Account won, but was ~ disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, age, weight 


eli 


Waller () Hee Bs Pe: 841.46 4-5] 8,775 
6.705 || Riverlan 814|1.44 2-5] 9, 
6,525 || Alex Barth oy (105) 814|1.45 2-5] 7,375 
4'070||Saguaro @ ( 816|1.44 3- 
10,150|| Fighting Step (4) 8146|1.45 
; Coincidence (5 : 814|1.44 15, 
14.375|| Knockdown (5 11] 8%/1.46 20, 
10,375 My Request (4) (126)..... 814|1.44 4-5] 16, 
7350|| Arise (4) (116).........-- 814|1.43 4-5| 17,200 
10,700 ete (4) (116)... Bi 1.44 1-5] 29,750 


GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Vr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |BDoll’rs 
1942|Requested (120)..........- 8}4|1.45 1-5| 22,900||Marriage (6) (109)........ “9 |1.52 13,600 
teaal {stir Up (196) 2 B73 |L-48 15] fo'ons|irieee Piddie Ly ids, 2 (4:39 3:51 qoaee 
RR es tee eee y - ; e haiel Vpn 49 3-5) 1 3 
F ane we 1.46 173) Ze'a4el|stymie (6) (121 9 4-5| 10,640 
Sa IC PIE) ee See Ree eNOS . - E t e ja cadlaca eae | 32a es 6 
ian ommetioo tae 3 5 33'600 Stymi . sie 9 |1.49 3-5) 24,750 
Rie wis ake ae leisiatets . = i, tymie cle(e sietereianaes 1. 3- 9 
1947 | Peer ise) 14g 5) ePe5|| Assault (128) 9 |1.49 4-5] 32,325 
is 7 Sault (4) (125)... eee ee . = 
1948|My Request (126) 1.46 1-5| 34,600|| (Not run) ‘ 
1949|Olympia (126 1.45 31/850|| (Not r 
1950|Hill Prince (126) : 14|1.43 3-5] 34/500 Neowiite (@yn108) ae 8146|1.44 2-5] 20,350 
1951|Repetoire (126)..........- 16|1.44 2-5 35,250||Cochise (5) (122)......... 9 |1.50 ry 700 
Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
zs Hialeah 


FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


ite), Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight jFur.| Time Doll’rs 
1942|Requested (122).........-- 9 |1.50 2-5) 28,150;|The Rhymer (4) (111).....| 10 2.05 1-5] 53,950 
1943} (Not (Not run 
1944/Stir Up (118)........0..-- 9 {1.52 2-5) 14,825)|/Four eee (4) (10944).| 10 |2.04 3-5} 29,350 
1945| (Not run (Not run) 
1946|Round View (118)........- 9 |1.52 29,600 oe ri) ee aig Bian 10 |2.02 2-5} 45,700 
1947|Faultless (118).........+.- 11.49 3-5] 49,500}|Armed (6) (1 29). -| 10 |2.01 3-5] 43,900 
1948|Citation (126).........-.+- 9 1.48 4-5| 43,500||El Mono (4) (112). 10 |2.01 43,800 
1949|Olympia (126)..........-- 9 |1.48 4-5 pe Cee (4) (123). 10 |2.02 42,300 
1950/Oil Capitol (126).......... 9 |1.48 1-5| 44'800||Royal Goyernor (5) di 2.06 43,000 
1951|Vildiz (117)..%...:...---: 9 (1.51 1-5) 50, ,000| Snel (4)/CL16) 2 oer 10 |2.02 4-5 Ss 
Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Sr, Winner, age, weight |Fur, Time a Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942|Whirlaway (4) (130). | 9 |1.48 1-5) 43,850)/Shut One L2G) ists ose sintered 914)1.55 2-5] 22,775 
1943|Market Wise (5) (126) 9 |1.52 39,650|| (Not run) 
1944|First Fiddle (5) (124). 9 |1,49 41,850 Whirlabout (4 BA) ete seen a 914/1.57 2-5] 22,475 
1945| First Fiddle a (421) 9 |4.49 2-5| 42,750||Sea Swallow (10 Gs eas Nore 914|1.56 4-5| 25,675 
1946|Pavot (4) (120).........-+ 9 |1.49 4-5| 47,750||Cable (109)....... 94 1.57 3-5] 23,475 
1947|Stymie (6) (128 de Oe skerd cabsie 9. \1.50 41'150||Donor (116)..... vi 25, 
1948|Beauchef (5) (115)........- 10” |2.02°3-5| 47,250 Better Self aa8y. 42, 
1949) First eter (4) 1104) OS 10. |2.04 3-5) 39,350 coe Away eo 26,025 
1950| Cochise (4) (120). .... 6.05 40 |2.01 4-5) 21,400 Me 11,475 
1951|One Hitter (5) (113)....... 10 {2.02 1-5] 22,000 Out Polnt (owy 8,450 


Hollywood Park 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doil’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time Doll’rs 
1942 and a 1943, “not run 1942 and 1943, not run 

toad Paperboy (6) (122).. 9 11.49 3-5] 17,350]|Happy Issue &, Ce 2.01 3-5) 60,600 
1945|Bull Relgh (7) Sige 814|1.43 2-5] 42,600||Challenge Me (4) 2.00 2-5) 48,230 
1946| Quick Reward (4) 814|1.43 1-5) 39,750 Triplicate (5) (113) 2.00 2-5 9 

1947|Burning Dream OM 814)1.48 1-5] 34,300)|Cover Up (4) (417) . 2.00 73,500 
1948|Stepfather (4) (111) 81411.50 2-5] 32,400)|Shannon Il (7) (i 2.01 3-5| 67,600 
1949| Double ee (5) (119)......- 9 {1.48 3-5) 33,250||Solidarity i (115) . 2.01 1-5|100,000 
1950| Noor (5) (132)........---- 40 {2.00 1-5| 32,500)| Noor (5) (130)... wee abe beat 
1951| Citation & (CR y a eee 9 |1.48 2-5| 335050)|Citation (6) (120) 2.01 100,000 


For four- year-olds and up in 1945; for three-year 
HOLLYWOOD 


WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


-olds in’ 1948. 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


¥r." Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
943 1944 not run 

i942, pusher (23 BS) eters cis ss. 61s)si 9 |1.50 1-5| 40,470); Widow's toe (UIG) rer a 6 |1.12 14,300 
Aaa Honeymoon (117). 10 |2.02 39,300 iv-rime (TU ets <3 6 {1.10 1-5] 19,055 

947| Yankee Valor (118). 16 |2.01 4-5 36,000|| Nursery Bohpol (115) 514|1.05 1-5} 20,200 
1948 Solidarity oy) ~ tah G Ope 10 {2.02 3-5| 33,300||Brenton Light (119) 5¥4| 1.06 ,800 
1949| Pedigree (126)..-.+.+++++> 10 _ |2.03 42'900||Fleet Rings (119) . 514|1.06 2-5) 28,850 
1956) Vaiquest a? MOR apie ofeveiers 9 {1.49 17.200||Sickle’s Image (112). 6 {1.10 21,750 
1951 Grantor (110)..,....---+--- 10 {2.01 4-5| 33,600 Thataway (119).......-- 514 11.06 #20,850 


(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 


ee eee 


a Ce EDITION. 


— 


1.11 2-5 
Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions im 1951. 


pe (1 
52) ee C119). 3 
Princess Lygia 19). 


oat ga al --aSe-t 


ARLINGTON HDCP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 ¥R: OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight |Far. Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.! Time 
uinders (3) (103)........ | 04 22,000||Shut Out (126)........--- 10 |2. 760 
ee hia rriage & (26 ‘ome 0 |2.03 3-5) 40,950) Slide bok C20) soa meek 10 |2. S3.450 
4\War Knight (4) (108) east 10 |2.92 37,850) |T ‘ht Tear. a. aoe s 10 62 
1945|Busher (3) (113) .......... 10 |2.03 4-5| 36,900!|Pot o° Luck (119) ..... 10 67,150 
6|Historian (5) (112)........ 1 -O1 38,700||The Dude (119).......... 10 76,850 
‘1947| Arme: DUn cuss este 0 |2.02 2-5) 37,400!|But Why Not f 17) 10 Hit 
1948|Stud Poker (5) (110)....... 10 |2.04 2-5 ae pape Sg (122) 10 F on 
1949|Coaltown (4) a Opies cass 0 aS a $2 me Ponder (126)........ 10 |2. 65, 
1950/Ponder (4) (128).......... 10 01 3-5 Gresk Song (120). 10 }2. 58,959 
1951|Cochise (5) (120).......... ; 10 5: 03 4-5 100" O00 Hall of Fame (120). 10 |2. 62,975 
LASSIE STAKES (2 ¥R. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Vr Winner, weight Fur.| Time_|Doll’rs' Winner, age, weight |Fur.j Time |Doll’rs 


OL ESET 6 ly ) Pea aa 6 {1.13 3-5} 25,98C/|Take Wing (4) (103) 8,600 
1943|Twilight Tear ‘au Sa eerck 6 |1.13 1-5} 26,460/}Rounders (4) (116) 42,050 
1944/Expression a OS See 6 |1.12 2-5 Oe 7900 orgie Drum (5) (113) 41,000 
1945 a euaay ROLE ete ks sree seo 6 /21.12 1- 35,900 Devalue we ,000 
1946) F is) Laces 6 |1.12 1,000}| Witch Sir @ 100. 
1947 Bewitch (i BO Nee nie 6 /|1.10 4-5} 47,150|)/Armed (6) 37,600 
1948/Pail of Water (119). 6 {1.12 2-5) 40,350}|Citation (8) (119). 38,000 
1949! Duchess Peg (119).. 6 1.15 3-5) 45,125/|Coaltown (4) Ge! y= 36,700 
1950/Shawnee Squaw (119)...... 1.12 43,865) |Inseparable (5) 20,375 
1951|Princess Lygia (119)....... 6 |1.11 1-5] 45,580||Royal Governor (7) (115).. 41,950 


Washington Park 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1942) Alsab (126),.........2.0-5 10 |2.06 3-5 10 |2.02 2-5] 25, 
1943|Askmenow (115)... ......: 10 |2.07 10 2.05 3e'90 

10 |2.05 25 
1944|By Jimminy (122)......... 10 |2.03 10 |2.03 Bo'0sn 
1945| Fighting Step (118)... .. >). 10 |2.02 4-5 10 |2.01 4-5] 40/200 
1946|Bternal Reward (118)...... 10 |2.02 3-5 10 |2.01 39/300 
1947|Pervent (118).,..........- 10 |2.00 3-5 10-|2.02 37,500. < 
1948|Cltation (126)... 6.22210: 10 |2.01 3-5 10 |2.04 4-5] 36/000 
1949|Ponder (126).............. 10 |2.00 2-5 10 |2.03 4-5] 34800 
1950) Hill Prince (126). / 2... ..: 10 (2.01 1-5 10 |2.06 1-5} 33,000 
1951|Hall of Fame (122)........ 10 |2.01 1-5 8 |1.34 3-5!113.950 

*Dead heat. 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


*PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


x; Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight ur.| .\Time |Doll’rs 
1942)Occupation (122).......... 6 |1.12 58,475||Blue Delight (128) 8 1.37 
Lo43i\Ocoupy (113)............. 6 |k.13 2-5) 43,625}|/Whirlabout (112)... .. 534/1.08 4-5 Fiat 
1944\ree For All (122)......... 6 {1.13 1-5) 47,850||Good Blood (115)... .. -.| 6 [1.13 1-5} 29'340 
1945 Revoked (118)...........- 6 1.11 4-5] 56,700|\Beaugay (119).,.......2.: 6 |1.13 34,020 
1946) Education (118)........... 6 |1.12 1-5) 65,125)/Say Blue (115).......05.. 6 {1.13 50,275 
1947/Bewlteh (119) «............ 6 |1.10 2-5) 78,050}|Bewitch (119)............ 6 jhde 46,475 
To4g Model Cadet (118)........ 6; |1.12 1-5] 60,750 Sequence (LED) es ee See 6 {1.10 ‘900 
1949) Curtice (115)... 22... 6... 6 |1.10 1-5} 57,850}|Here’s Hoping (119). ..... 6 |1.10 2-5] 435175 
1950/To Market (122).......... 6 |1.12 57,390||Flyamanita (116)......... 6 |1.10 4-5] 43°710 
F9S1/Oh Leo (122).,........... 6 [1.10 1-5) 62,700||A Gleam (110).. 22). °127; 1.10 2-5| 47,620 
*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. 
Laurel 


LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) 


SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942|Riverland (4) (114)........ 8 [1.37 2-5} 6,900||Askmenow (111)........ = ; 
1943|Shut Out (4) (118). . 22.5.5] 8 1.42 2-5) 9/175!| Miss KOCnGlRnt F616 Dap jy Bi 138 38 30'750 
19441Soldier Song (5) (111)...... 8 |1,43 2-5) 7,875||Busher (117)............. 816/1.49 3-5] 25°78 
1945 The Doge (3) ‘ate grteee 8 1.37 3-5 8723 Athen (1d1)cae eee 814/1.47.2-5| 33'790 
even Hearts (6) (122)..... f = u : 
oe ie age Chae - : 139 rs 5210 ee Apn Max (114)....... 815/1.50 41,840 
oinei a a) ie ed c - ; Whirlsome (116).......... 46 2- 

1948|Istan (3) ( 8 {1.42 9,320||Gaffery (114) . : ean ae Bi Lac am Sheen 
1949] Alfoxie (4) "LOS. 814]1.46 2-5}° 5,925||Bed o” Roses (116),....._. 8 16]1.45 4-5] 40/01 
1950|Fleet Argo (3) (114) - 6 {1.10 1-5] 6,215|!Aunt Jinny (122), .//)°777 814/1.46 2-5| 37/170 
1951|Alerted (114) 6 11.11 2-5] 6)135||Rose Jet (15). . 222217277 834|1.47 &| 38) 


*Dead heat. 
1943 races run at Pimlico. 
For three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 
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: poring Events—Horse Racin 
Churchill-Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


¥r. Winner, weight ‘Time Doll’rs| Yr. Winner, weight Time (Doll’rs — 
1875. .|Aristides (100)...........- 2.37 3-4| 2,850)|1914. .|Old Rosebud (114 2.03 2-5 , 
1876. .|Vagrant (97)... . “|2'38 1-4| 2'950||1915. -|Regret ees paaames at pl 3 8 11430 
ikke oe 2.38 3,300||1916. .!George Smith (117). ...... 2.04 Pe 
1878. 2.37 1-4| | 4,050||1917. .|Omar Khayyam ({117)..... 16, 
18794. 2.37 3,550||1918. .|Exterminator (114)........ 2.10:4-5| 14, 
1880. . 2.37 1-2) 3,800/|1919. .|Sir Barton (11212)........ 2. 20,82) 
1881.. 2.40 4,410||1920. .|Paul Jones ae Sa IT te ALA 2.09 30,375 
1882. . 2.40 1-2} 4,560||1921. .|Behave Yourself (126)..... 2.04 38,450" 
1883. . {2.43 3,760||1922..|Morvich (126).......-.-.- 12.04 3-5) 53,775 
A 1884. .|/Buchanan (110)........... 2.40 1-41 3,990//1923. .|Zev (126)... .... 00.2... 4 600 
a 1885. .|Joe Cotton (110).......... 2.37 1-4| 4,630/|1924. .|Black Gold (126)......... 2.05 1-5) 52,775 
1886. .|Ben Ali (118). 7.2.2... ee 2.36 1-2) 4,890|/1925. .| FI Ebony (126)......- 2. 52,950 
1887. .|Montrose (118) ........ “12.39 1-4] 4,200||1926. .|Bubbling Over (126)...... 2.03 4-5) 50,075 
1888. .| Macbeth II (115)......... 2.38 1-4| 4,740)|1927. .|Whiskery (126)..........- -06 51,000 
1889. .|Spokane (118).......... “12.34 1-2] 4,970||/1928. .|Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5) 55,375 
Tae, .eeley (AS). eee, vit an 2.45 5; 1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126) Fi 53,950 
Pi. 1891. .| Kin; (12 2.52 1-2} 4,680]}1930. .|Gallant Fox (126) .0 50,725 ~ 
; 1892.. 2.41 1-2] 4,230||1931. .|Twenty Grand 126) OL 48,725 
? 1893.. 2.39 1-4| 4,090]|1932. .|Burgoo King (1 6). 05 52,3 
1894.. 41 4,020||1933. .|Broker's Tip (126) . . .06 48,925 
1895. . 2.37 1-2| 2,970||1934. .|Cavaleade (126)...- .. (2.04 28,175 
1896. . 2.07 3-4) 4,850//1935. .|Omaha (126).........:.-- -05 39,525 
1897.. 2.12 1-2) 4,850/|1936. .|Bold Venture (126) -03 37,725 
1898.. 09 4/850||1937..| War Admiral (126) -03 52, 
1899.. 2.12 4.850||1938..|Lawrin (126)........-+-+- .04 ce 
1900.. “12506 1-4] 4/850]|1939. .|Johnstown (126).........- . 46, 
1901.. 2.07 3-4| 4,850/|19: .|Gallahadion (126)......... 05 60, 
4 1902.. 2.08 3-4] 4,850//1941..|Whirlaway (126).........- 61,275 
oad 1903. . 2.09 4,850||1942. .|Shut Out (126). ....--...- 64,225 
1904.. 2.08 1-2} 4,850/|1943. .|Count Fleet (126)......... ,725 
1905.. 2.10 3-4| 4,850/|1944, .|Pensive (126).......-..+-- 64,675 
1906. “|2.08 4-5} 4,850/|1945. ,| Hoop, £26) 2. tees ens i 
1907. .|2.12 3-5 850||1946. .|Assault (126).....-..----- 96,400 
1908. 2:15 1-5| 4,850||1947..|Jet Pilot (126).....-....-. 92,160 
1909.  }2.08 1-5 *850/|1948. .|Citation (126)........ 83, 
1910. 2,06 2-5| 4,850)|1949..|Ponder (126)....... 91,600 
“ 1911. 2.05 4,850)|1950. . Middleground (126). {2. 92,650 
1912.. 2:09 2-5} 4,850)|1951. .|Count Turi CE26) eee ee (2. 98,050 
1913.. 2.04 4-5| 5,475 


s “The distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since then 114 miles. 

5 The Kentucky Derby has been won four times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945 and 
as ne pee eee by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 
923, 1925 an : 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942 {Not run) Miss Dogwood (116)...... 9 11.47 4,810 
1943! (Not run) Nellie L (116) -.......44-5 839|1.48 3-5 160 
1944| (Not run) Canina (116)... 256.2. -%s 814|1.48 3-5) 4,200 
1945| (Not run) ; Come and Go (121)......- 814|1.49 4-5| 3,840 | 
1946|Double Jay (122)......-.+- 8 |1.37 22,690||First Page (106) oohaie ota 8% 1.51 2-5| 9,175 
1947|Bold Gallant (116)......... g§ |1.38 4-5) 21,180||Blue Grass CVG) sete eee 814|1.51 3-5} 21,680 ' 
1948|John's Joy (119).......... 8 {1.37 23,545||Challe Anne (016) is Fae 814/1.48 3-5) 19,800 t 
1949|Roman Bath (119)......... 8 |1.38 1-5) 21,340 Wistful (116).......-2-2+ 814|1.47 2-5) 21,450 
1950|)PurSang (110)..........--- 8 11.36 3-5] 21,995||Aris Mona (116) i.. 26 cee Se Boa as 3 3 21,050 
1951/Sub Fleet ......-..-.---- 8 |1.40 38,740)|How (116)....-....+----| 8% 1,45 3-5| 22,700 
New Orleans Fair Grounds | 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 ¥R. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Wr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs : 
1942 Not run—war af Not run—war 
1943|Marriage (7) (115). -.....- 814|1.43 4-5) 18,575 Amber Light (120)........ 9 |1.52 3-5} 10,750 
1944| Marriage (8) tt24) Peat camera? 814\1.45 18,775||Olymple Zenith (On Ate 5 1 9 11.54 11,525 
1945} (Not run) ’ (Not run) 
1946} Hillyer Court (4) (118)..... 8144)1.45 19,650||Pellicle CRED fies cle stoaieta arate 9 |1.52 4-5) 11,675 
4947|Barshot (4)..........-+6+: 844|1.44 4-5] 19,150||Carolyn A (118).......--- 9 11.57 4-5) 15,700 
1948|Star Reward (4)....... .| 814/1.48 4-5 19,800||Bovard (Gl hE ceo ae 9 {1.51 3-5) 11,500 
1949|My Request (4) (125).. 814|1.44 2-5) 20,150 Rookwood (111)......---- 9 {1.51 1-5) 11,600 
1950|Red Camelia (4) (104) .. 814|1.49 2-5| 21,600 Greek Ship (123)......-.- 9 "|1,51 12,900 
tet lttount Marcy (6) (119) ...| 834/#-44 4-51 21,150/|Derby. 
Santa Anita 
: % SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVER) 
Vr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
7042, 1943 and 1944 not run : 1942,1943 and 1944 not run 5 
1945|Bymeabond (119) 9 11.50 37,250|\Thumbs Up (6) (130)..... 10 |2.01 1-5) 82,925 
1946| Knockdown (122) 9 11.50 3-5] 74,680||War Knight (6) (115)..... 10 }2.01 3-5/101,220 
4947|On Trust (118) 10 {2.03 1-5| 81,750 Olbaverry (10) VLG)! re 0 |2.01 4-5) 98,900 
1948|Salmagundi (118) 9 {1.51 1-5) 79,850 Talon (6) A) ba saia, alta vous ofits 2.03 2-5|102,500 
1949|Old Rockport (118) "| 9 14.50 1-5] 94,700]|Vulcan’s Forge (4) (119)...| 10 |2.02 4-5 102,000 
1950| Your Host: (118 9 1.48 4-5) 89,800)| Noor (5) (110) , on. 25 oe 2.00 7,900 
1951|Rough 'n Tumble (118)... .! 9 1.50 2-5| 81,500||Moonrush (5) (LIA) Sere 10 |2,02 3-5/100,000 
SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
j942\ 1943 and 1944 notrun 
1945|Thumbs Up (6) (125).....- 8314}1. 12 2.30 4-5) 36,840 
1946 Lou-Bre (108) 4 nies 8441. 12 |2.28 2-5| 40,030 
1et ite averry: C16) Belt: 
19: averry ener .|-824]1. 
1949\Shim Malone (5) (110)..... 84i\1. (2 2 38.100 
1950|\Solidarity (5) (121).-...... Blo. 14 |2.52 4-5| 40,400 
* 4951|Moonrush (5) (103).....-.-- 841. 14 |2.56 37,800 
x 
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*Run in two sections. The PreAkness was rs it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 
run from to 1893. The distance until 1889 was | 70 yards; in 1909 and 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 
146 mil ae ne it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and. | 1924, 114 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 

PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 ¥R. OLDS) WALDEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
¥r Winner, weight (Fur. a. Time ata Winner, weight jFur. Time |Doll'rs 
8 SS FOSS a ge i a 
jount Fleet (119)... "814)1.43 5) 30. 820)! Count Fleet (112). 8'4/1.44 4-5) 9,700 
i Platter (119) at §15/2.47 3-5, 33-440|/Platter (122)...... 8145/1148 3-5] 10/800 
1944!Pot o° tae issy. -.| $49/1.46 2-5) 35.130/| Rick's Raft (113). 8 '4|1.45 4-5! 23.500 
3945)Star Pilot (122)........... 815/2.47 4-5) 36,365)|Colony Boy (113) 8'4]1.5@ 2-5) 22 450 
1946) Jet Pilot (122).........-.. 8'o/1.46 37,615) | Fervent (116). 8%9/1.45 4-5) 26,650 
1947 eo (= a 8452.48 4-5 36,675) )Gasparilla (110). 0 2. 8%6/1.49 1-5] 21,450 
W948iCapot (119). -. ........... 8'6/1.45 4-5) 47,325!) Stone e (113) 8)o/1.43 15,525 
1949/01 a ls ee 8 %s/ 1.44 Se 48,755: (Not 
1950/ Big Stretch (122).......... 8 '9/1.45 2-5) 45,090)} (Not r 
wontoajun (122)... . .. 22.6... 8}9/1.47 3-5] 46,540/| (Not run) 


RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight il Time |Doll'xs} 
1942 Riverland AS 00) ee 916)1.59 4-5! 9,225!) 
1943)Sunagain (4) (114)... .....] 94/2. 14,250 
1944/Seven Hearts 4) (126).....] 949/1.58 4-5) 21,600 
1945)Stymie (4) (123)........... 915/2.00 23,600] 
1946 Polynesian (4) a a icwtal is 939/1.59 1-5 23,100) 
1947) Double Jay (3) (115)... ... 916 /2.01 20,250) 
1948|War Trophy We ai). -}12° |2.29 2-5) 19° 500) 
1949) Pilaster (5) (118).......... 12 {2.30 3-5 12) 850 
1950) (Not a 

1951| (Not run. 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR..OLDS AND UP) 
1 Winner, » weight Fur. |} .) Time |Doll’rs 
Whirlaway (4 ¢ (128). 


"9341.57 19,275 
Riverland (5) (123). 9'6 |1.56 2-5) 17,775 
Sun Again (5) as 919)1.58 1-5) 25,700 
Rounders (6) Ae ee 936/1,56 4-5) 25, 
Armed. (5) (130).......... 9%9/1.58 2-5. 25,700 
Assault (4) (129)........ 910}1.57 4-5| 24, 
Fervent (4) (121) ......... 9'9/2.01 3-5 hyena 
aa |) preg oe ROR E Se 9'9}1.56 3+5) 21,150 
| Loser r (5) (108). -| Q3e)1. 56 1-5) 181450 
(County Delight (4) (114). °} 94911.58 4-5] 18° ,650 


PIMLICO OAKS (3 YR. OLDS, FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942) Whirlaway (4) (126)..... -| 936/2:05 2-5) 10,000}/Vagraney (121). ........ 816/145 3-5} 9.37. 
1943/Shut Out (4) (126)... ..... 915/2.00 1-5] 25,000 east pos d21) 814|1.45 4-5] 10,295 
1944\ Twilight Tear (3) (117) 936}1.56 3-5] 25,000) | Twilight Tear (rai) ‘8 44/1.45 1-5] 13,050 
1945)Armed (4) (126)........... 946/1.58 4-5 25,000 |Gallorette (121). 8\9|1.44 2-5) 16,400 
7946) Assault (3) (120).......... 936/1.57 25,000||Red Sh oes (121). 845/1.49 2-5| 20,150 
1947)Fervent (3) (120).......... 916|1.58 2-5) 25,000||But Why Not (12 8 49/1.46 2-5) 19,600 
dal Canoe GS | SENSES 12088 ceeterms 8. SER ES] 1088 
apot (3) (120)..........-. iL. - UL C23) arse gears ab - i 
Jee Cap Hitter 4) a aces 944/1.58 3-5} 15,000]) (Not run) : = 
jestiBrean G.4(4) (126). 222222: 936 11.57 2-5|°15,000)|(Not run) 
° = 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 
Year Horse Amount]| Year Horse jAmount|| Year Horse Amount 
1915. . Borrow. $20,195 ||1928..|High Strune .... -| $153.590 “1941, | Whirlaway....,.|$272,386 
:"|Blue Larkspur. _| 153,450|| 1942"|Shut Out. 27 3 ae97 
+ |Gallant Fox... .. 08,275); 1943. Gouge Pieet <2... 174,055 
-|Top Flight. ..... 219,000]; 1944.|/Pavot.......... ‘9,040 
-|Gusto,...... 145.940/| 1945, pushers > Sataatares 273,735 
-|Singing Se 8,059|/ 1946. | Assault. . 424,195 
.|Cavuleade . 111,235|| 1947.|Armed. 376,325 
--/Omaha ..... 142,255|| 1948 .|Citation, 709,470 
-|Granville.....,. 0,295|| 1949.)Ponder, . $21,825 
5. --|Seabiscuit .......] 168,580|| 1950.)Noor. .. -| 346,940 
1925. é ue Starch and. sae — He 1951. }*Counterpoint... | 250.525 
1937; |Anits Peabody | 111:908. 1940. |Bimelich 111,005) 


*To Noy. 25, 1951. 
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"Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


BELMONT PARK—1% miles 


ag Aqueduct, L, I., N. Y. Elmont, L. I,, N. 

Event Fur. | Time (Continued) 4 
SS Event Winner Fur. ) Time 
Nat'l Maiden : a | 

Hurdle Stakes.|Fulton..........| 14 3.09 Meadowbrook 
Queens County RUDE Niza ..(Titien ID... .... 56 
FdCw eee ae g% |1.44 3-5] Top Flight Hdcp|/Busanda........ 814% |1.42 2-5 
Astoria Stakes... 534 11.05 4-5 | Fall Highweight. |Guillotine.... 6 1.09 
Amagansett Stpl. 14 3.09 Broad Hollow 
Shevlin Stakes... 8% |1.43 3-5 Stpl. Hdep...,|Oedipus.........} 16 3.43 
Carter Hdep....|Ari 7 1.23 2-5 | New York Hdep.|Hill Prince...... 9 1.49 
Forget Stpl....: 16 3.40 3-5 | Vosburgh Hdep..|*War King...... 7 1.23 1-5 
Spring Maiden Manhattan Hd..|County Delight. .| 12 2.29 3-5 
Btpk once ters Boom Boom.....| 16 |3-51 4-5 | Ladies Hdep....|Marta........-. 12 12.30 1-5 
Gazelle Stakes...|Kiss Me Kate....| 824 |1.46 Miche won, but was disqualified 
16 3.44 1-5 BOWIE—1 mile 
9 1.50 2-5 Bowie, Md. 
841s a5 Farrell Hdep....)Halter...... cee] SH /L45 2-5 
6 12 3-5 | §o. Maryland. ..|Why Not Now...| 824 |1.47 
ee. Hill 3.47 Thomas K. ; 

0) eee ees e 18 47 4- 
Bay Bore Wdop. 123 2-5 Bees aime Blue Hills. .... 845 |1.47 * 
Babylon Hdep... Sis 2 Fr) ag 6 eS are ‘|Jampol 8% |1.46 4-5 
Bushwick Hdep. Endurance Hdep. 

Stpl.....-.... S788 weil Ton (L1) jeu et Oreo. 7. ayeeaune 814 |1.48 2-5 
Edgemere Hdep. 2.03 1-5 | prince George - 
Cowdin Stakes. . 1.18 3-5) autumn...... Auditing. ......; 84 |1.47 2-5 
Glendale Stpl. 3-5 | Bowle Breeders’ . | Dawn Flight....| 814 |1.484 5 
Hdep........ 4.54 3-5 | Burch Memorial.|War Phar. .....- 6 |1.114-5 
Beldame Hdep.. 1.52 
D = il 
ARLINGTON PARK—11% miles CHURCHILL OS aa 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Ghurchill Downs 
Myrtlewood Hd. )Johns Joy... -... 6 )1.091-5| ~ Hacp........|Johns Joy....... 7° |1.224-5 
Cleopatra Stakes|Sickle’s Image-=.| 6 1.12 1-5 | Derby Trial 
Equipoise Mile Stakes.......|Fanfare......... 8  |1.36 3-5 
Hidcp:.......- ..|Curandero,...... 8 1.40 1-5 | Debutante 
Warren Wright Stakes.......|Crownlet........] 5 {0.59 35 
Mem. Stakes..|Jumbo.......... 7 1.24 Bashford Manor 
Modesty Hdep..|Sickle’s Image...| 6 1.10 4-5 Stakes.......|Red Curtice. . 5 6.58 4-5 
SS ieee Matron Py tetera 8 1.36 1-5 Falls City Hdep. ae Sue te 8 : — a4 
Sxokle Hdep. " : Coffee Money. tee ie 1.23 2-5 Louisville Hdep.'Our Request... .- ¢ 51 3- 
Pollyanna Stakes cess Lygia... 2 - DEL MAR—1 mil 
Primer Stakes...|Oh.Leo.......-- 51g |1.05 4-5 EN Mar, Califa. 
res Oceanside Hdep.|Mucho Hosso.... 6 1.10 4-5 
ARE ETN ores Baca Sing Crosby Hd.|Blue Reading....| 6 {1-10 2-5 
; : : San Diego Hdep.|Blue Reading....| 8! |1.41 3-3 
Inaugural Hdep. ;Ed’s Pride....... 6 -}1.11 1-5 | Del Mar Derby..|Grantor....:..-. 9 11.48 3-5 
Ocean City Hd..|Picador........- 8% |1.48 3-5 | Del Mar Debu- : 
Pageant Hdep...|Spartan Valor... . 6 1.09 3-5 tantect'.< 28 'Tovga... ce ees 6 1.12 
sen {sland ae ee 9 11.52.3-5 Del Mar Hdep . ‘|Blue Reading. ae 3 1.48 23 
Dieten gia for gue mia rerm eee 28) 88) SKC! £1 s oy , F t; i OIRO )a5.0 mie lee . be 
Marmald dcp .|Quiz Song....... 6 1.11 1-5 Del Mar Futurity Big N 
World's Play- DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
gene gaa A eon by etatscale oe ee ae Stanton, Del. 
A. C. Tur Gg PACROLOF 6 ein les % Q - ~ = 
Olympic Hdep. .|Halter........+. 9 1.50 3-5 i A hele ao Fae See ; _ es a 
pesrawole ee : Bebe Ae be 138 is Bee daton aid : Call Over. oi... 1.11 3-5 ° 
entnor Hdep...|Euclid........-- 6 |\1. - ] h = SOS Dk : : 3 
Margate Hdcp..|Miss Nosoca..... 1.10 4-5 | Brandywine Hd. : Coes toes] 826 |1a3 TSB 
‘All American Hd.|Greek Ship.....- 10 2.01 4-5 Stiseex Hdep Cochise pe Orgs 2.02 
BAY MEADOWS—I mile Polly Drummond|Papoose.......++ 5 1.00 
: 5) re Oaks. .|Kiss Me Kate....| 9 1.50 2-5 
San_Mateo, Calif Delawerpy Stpl..|Phe Mast. ....1. 16 (3.45 3-5 
St. Patrick's Kent Stakes....|Hall of Fame....] 814 1.45 325 
“Day Hdep..../Manyunk....... 84% |1.43 Spring Maiden 
Atameda Hdep. .|Special Touch.... 6 1.10 Stiliespee Bab’s Whey....- 16 3.49 3-5 
‘Art Sparks Hdep.|Coaltown.......| 6 {1-09 4-5 | Georgetown Stpl.|Crooning Wind. .| 16 |3.40 4-5 
Salinas Hdep..../Moonrush....... 8 |1.36 3-5 | New Castle Hd..|Busanda........ 10. ‘(2.04 3-5 
San Jose Hdcp. .|Mucho Hosso....| 6  |1.10 Dover Stakes. ..|War Fable......| 534 1,05 255 
Peter Clark Hd..|Gold Capitol: 3.2]. '8 1.36 1-5 | FeonardRichards 
Bay Meadows...|Moonrush......-. 9 |1.511-5| “Stakes.......(Hall of Fame....|_ 9 150458 
Children Hosp... Coaltown....... 6 1.10 a Dead heat 
, ' DETROIT— mile 
=ELMONT PARK—1}4 miles D 
Elmont, L.1.;N. ¥. Detrole MIE e 
Swift Stakes....JJumbo.......... rd 1.22 2-5 Independence Hd|Fancy Flyer..... | 8% [1.46 3-5 
Tater'l, Stpl. Hd.|Pontius Pilate.../ 16 {3.42 EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
Acorn Stakes Yonkers, N. Y. 
(Div. DT...» 0 Kiss Me Kate... . 8 1.36 2-5 ’ 
Acorn Stakes (Run at Jamaica) 
(Div. IT) ,...- Nothirdehance...| 8 {1.38 Wakelicld Stakes|Hannibal........| 6 |1-422-5 
Charles L. Ap- Fleetwing Hdep.|More Sun,.....- 6 |1,.11.2-5 
pleton Mem. Questionnaire 
Stakes... 1 ..3-% Pontius Pilate.,..| 16 3.50 1-5 Hep. .s.<«..\@ Bryan G...oe re 814 |1.43 2-5 
National Maiden 9 4-5 GQ Arib@n's..anrieeree 
Stpl...... + WAM... wees eet 14 3.19 4-5 | ew Rochelle 
Spring Malden 5 | Hdep........|Squared Away...| 6 1.10 1-5 
ee hai Biallion Boom Boom..... 16 |3.44 3-5 | pact View Stakes|Tom Fool....... 814 |1.45 1-5 
ational + 4 
MlOtger Mald......| 5 |0-873-5| DRE |. |Rose Jet. ... ++: 814 |1.40 1-5 
Roseben Hdep...|Delegate...-.--- 6 1.08 4-5 | Gomely Hdep...|Bed 0’ Roses.....| 8% 1.44 3-5 
Hd.. 3.43 2-5 | Ardsley Stakes. .|Master Fiddle....| 6 |1.2% 3-5 
.|Qedipus...--.+.- 16 |3-43 2-5 | Autumn Day Hd.|Tea-Maker...... 6. \u11. 1-5 
Peter Pan Hep. Counterpoint..-.| -9 |1,47 4-5 | Haingerfield Hd.'Saxony......--- 164 |3.33 2-5 
allio: i : Maca Cas 
arene Jet Master,....:1 5 0.55.4-5 a@ Dead heat oe is : ee. 
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‘Stakes 
’ PA B. Le 
Sntewutes fe Tie 


Aiier 
Mem. Lettie 


Gallant Fox ‘|County Delight. . 
* ee wou, but was 


KEENELAND—1 es ig miles 


Lexington, 
Ashland Stakes. . eee Tae 1. 
pep Ae as Wistinl - = 5 Sete Sto 11.45 
yette es 
ee 2 eats RECOVER an. ane 4 0.46 3-5 
‘ayette S 

(Div. SES esas ‘Crownlet, ,...... 4 0.46 3-5 
Breeders’ 

__Futurity...... Alladier...5...-- 7 - 41.23 2-5 


LAUREL PARK-—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 


Cherry Blossom } 
stakes 


Stakes. ...... Lee a Bees 1.12 4-5 

Capitol Hdep. . ‘a ata fomeen awed ee -10 4-5 
hiffen ae 

Maryland Hdep.|Post Card....... 8i46 }1.45 2-5 


Be ie 


een STATE Lewin die mile 
Camden, 
vent Winner Fur. ‘ime 
_ Camden Hdep.. ace ee dle 6 .16 4-5 
ce eee Hd.|Berd............ 8+ 11.41 2-5 
Hadep.. “Risk A Whirl, , 6 121-5 
Ete ee Metal Mike.....) 6 0.59 3-5 
Rancooas Stakes.|Miss Nosoca..... 5 10.59 3-5 
N. J. Stallion 
Stakes. ...... Mariposa. . 5 1.00 4-5 
Jersey Hdep. .. .|Steadfast. . 10 12.04 2-5 
Princeton Hdep- |Call Over 6 1.10 
Garden State 
Stakes,:..... andle Wood. . 6 1.11 4-5 
Quaker City Hd. Gall Over. ...-.. 8l4 (1.42 3-5 
Vineland Hdep. .|Bed o’ Roses... 815 |1.43 3-5 
Benjamin Prank- = 
lin Hdep .|Spartan Valor.. 8+ {1.41 3-5 
‘Trenton Bacp. -\Call Over. >... 9 1.52 
GOLDEN ere FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. 
Berkeley noe );Simonsez........) 8 31.35 1-5 
Pacific Hde . {Brave Fox....... 6 |1.08 4-5 
Oakland Hace: +jSimonsez......-- 8 1.41 3-5 
Golden Gate | 
Mile. ...:.... Pension Plan....| 8 1.38 1-5 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 
* Hallandale, Fla. 
Beeee Park | | 
Maopis).s-. = Ennobled.......|-10- : |2.01 3-5 
HAWTHORNE-—1 mile 
Cicero, Ill. 
Midwest Hdecp. .|Yellmantown....) 6%) |1.16 2-5 
Chicago Hdep.. :/Yellmantown.... 1.37 1-5 
Charles W. Bid- 
will Mem. Hd.}Mr. Fox........ 9 1.51 3-5 
Hawthorne 
Juvenile. ..... ONTO fe ies 08s 6 1.10 3-5 
Haw. Gold Cup..|Seaward,........ 10 2.04 1-5 
popmbus ee 
Hde .|Black Douglas...) 6'4 |1.16 4-5 
qitinols Owners’ 
_ Hdep.......- Andy B. W...... 84 11.42 2-5 
HIALEAH PARK—1'4 miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 
Inaugural 
CDIviED Ss - All at Once...... 6 1.10 2-5 
wae ae ne 
.|Valpam....... 6 1.10 3-5 
Royal Palm Hd.|Three Rings....,.| 9 1.50 3-5 
Palm Beach Hd.|American Glory..| 7 1.23 4-5 
Jasmine Stakes. .|Jullets Nurse....| 6 1.12 2-5 
Bougalpvillea 
Ct Chicle Tossa. Olio [1.5815 
MeLennan Hd. .|Gangway........ 9 1.49 2-5 
Bahamas Hdep, .|Flixir........... 7 1.25 3-5 
Columbiana Hd.|Miss Highbrow...|. 7 1.24 
ee eee 
Pesce ces, Going Away.....| 12 2.31 3-5 
mvenlaaes Hd. 
Dhieadiscs fn SOE a. cis p< Fe 9 9 1.48 4-5 
Ever, lades Had. 
(Div. I). Gray Matter....| 9  |1.50 4-5 
Hialeah Juvenile 
(Diy. I)... ...)Blue Revoke.....| 3 0.33 4-5 
pee Juvenile 
es Jet Master......| 3 0.32 4-5 
lack 1 “elen Hd.lAntagonism..... 9 1.51 3-5 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1I mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Premier Hdep...|]Special Touch... . 6 1:10 
Will Rogers Hd,.|Gold Note......] 6 1.10 1-5 
Golden State 
Breeders’... .. Moonrush....... 8% {1.43 
Santa Monica 
12 fats) o ee eae Bewiltoh......... 7 1.22 2-5 
Argonaut Hdep.,|Be Fleet........ 8% 11.42 
tle akg Oaks.|Ruth Lily. ....., 8% |1.44 1-5 
Cinema Hdep...}/Mucho Hosso....} 834% |1.43 3-5 
Century Hdep...|Citation........) 8 1.35 4-5 
Haggin Stakes 
CEE ID) ie caieme o Bull Chicle...... 5% {1.04 1-5 
Haggin Stakes 
(Div. ID. .... My Vengeance.,,.| 544 {1.04 4-5 
Inglewood Hdep.|Sturdy One 8% |1,.42 1- 
Charles S. How- 
ard Stakes... ...) Rustaway. . 5% 11.04 
Vanity Hdep..,... ‘1Bewiltch. % . 8% 11.42 4-5 
Starlet Stakes’. ‘|Prudy’ 3 Boy. ~ 6 1,10 4-5 


d Deat heat. 
= ve poe Man won, but was disqualified and placed 
2 LINCOLN FIELDS—11, miles 
Crete, Ill. 
(Run at Washington Park) 
Crete Hdep.....; )Roman Bath. 6 1.10 1-5 
Joliet Stakes. ..//Errard’s Guide. - 5 1.00 1-5 
Peabody Mem. 
Stakes. ...... Sang...-:... 9 1.51 4-5 
Edward J. Flem-' : 
ing. Mem. Hd.| Wine List. ...... 51% (1.16 3-5 
Miss America 
Stakes....... Princess Lygia. . 5 1.00 3-5 
Lincoln Hep. .|Kosadus........| 10 [2.03 2-5 
MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 
Salvator Mile fi 5 
Stakes. ....../Call Over....,.. 8 1.38.4. 
Select Hdep.....|Northern Star!..] 6 1.113 
Regret Hdcp....|Danger Ahead...| 6 tl ibere 
Loma Branch ae ms 
Rea iyi eilas Rewar 84 |1.46 4-5 
Colleen Stakes. .|Star-Enfin....... 5 ; - 
Molly Pitcher 7§/UNEES 
Rane gta Prete Sar siaterare siete 1.46 1-5 
on p...|Valpam Fi =! 
N. J. Futurity R mick 
Stakes. Visible... .. 1.05 4-5 
Omnibus Hdep. .|Post Card. 1.52 2-5 
Lamplighter Hd.|Uncle Milti 1.46-=* 
Monmouth Oaks|/Ruddy... |1.48 
Choice Stakes...) Battlefield 2.03 2-5 
Monmouth Hd../Arise.... 2.04 4-5 
Oceanport Hdep.|Tuscany . 1.10 1-5 
NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. ’ 
King Philip Hd..)Shadows Start . = 
arra. Nursery Be ee 
Stakes....... t Stor: +} 5} 11.07 
Governor's Hd. Bees Start.” 1.51 2-5 
Jeanne d’Are 3 
ny Stakes 3 [ven Bright 6 \112 ” 
ewpor akes.|Service. .. . . we hits - 
James H, Conners : Mae 
Mem. Stakes. .|Ever Bright 6 1.12 


OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Arkansas Derby.|Ruhe........... er: Se 


1. 
eon 


aber Hh eae ee Gi 


~ PIMLIGO—1 mile SUFFOLK DOWNS—i mile _ 
Baltimore, Md. Past Boston, Rkacehy %: 


Winner ur. hime Event Winner Fur.') Time 


Discreet 91% |2.01 1-5 Fa aiden Hd, Toridai Abie a ar ea 4 
n........|Disereet....,...: ' - en Hd..|Loridale......... 5 +5. 
Preakness Prep..|Alerted.......-- 814 |1.43 3-5 | Governor's Hd. .|Algasir.......... 8 ilo 3 
eet ae Pilaster, 2.32 1-5 Cone pee Wh 
RS tig Se dd isle i -' i hoéickeoines oe, : - 
Pimlico Breeders | La Corredora. vo 5% 11.07 4-5 Plymouth Roe! i 7 Si see 
peany Hdep. Navy Gun ene a-5 Bate Saris iy ate eee aa eee bei: 1.10 3-5 
ACs <p J ere a c - n Hdep...|Char waxeahls & - 
ee ee Pilaster.... 1.00% 20 4.19 2-5 ee Men ah haps Sih! 
ODiawcttetuate lENNY.... 0. : 
Stakes....... No Score.......-- 8% |1.46 4-5 | Bay State Kin- ‘4 i ae 
4 : Ceara ical |Bieatigo. +: are is 
fe RANDALL PARK—1 mile foreiel e 00 Fe Se 1.44 1- 
Nort! Bunker Hill Hd.|Here’s Hube.....| 6 1.11 3-5 
a orth Randall, Ohio Faneuil Hall Hd.\a@ Abstract....... 816, |1.45 4-5 
Buckeye Hdep..|Seaward..... Fish 9 10-51 2-5 d Lambent...... 
Buckeye Hap. -|Seaward...-.-]_9 |t-51 2-5 | MayflowerStakes| Lost Story...-.-|_5%4 [NOBUS 
: ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile d Dead heat 
ie : Salem, N. H. TANFORAN-—1 mile 
_ a State l = San Bruno, Calif. 
= 120 (eo Swadelle........| 8% \1.43 2-5 | Marehbank Hd..|Stormy Cloud....| 834 |1.424-5 
: 530 te a pees es ae Se ae SS le | 1.11 a 
p SANTA ANITA PARK— ariposa Hdep..|Worn Out. . 8+ |1.41 4- 
eS keer Naaman Peninsula Hdep . |Blue Reading 6 [1.10 3-5 
Sequoia Hdep...|Galavon..... 9 1.50 1-5 
San Carlos Hdep.jBolero.......... 7 (1.21 Tanforan Hdep. .|Sturdy One. 9 1,58 
Santa Catalina San Francisco 
pe ce yay i Your Host...... 9 1.48 1-5 | FAGCD Ss agtpecieteis Star Fiddle...... 8% \1.44 3-5 + 
ee anta Margarita ae, 
5 Hdep........|Special Touch...| 9 {1.48 3-5 TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
“ San Kelipe Stakes|Phil D.......... 7 ©(|1.22 4-5 Coral Gables, Fla. 
¥ San a Ma- Dane 
ee Soca * oie ae #0 ane an PP ce ne LAD At Oneapetes 6 Hee 16 
Se ea \AN Bluc...... 2c! 9 "1.49 2°5 | Hi L. Strans Ho (Yankee BAt srs 84 hae 
* New world record. : UNITED HUNTS 
at Sweet Talk won, but was disqualified and placed (Run at Belmont Park) 
— N. Y. Turf Writ- 
SARATOGA—11%< miles ‘ : = 
Wackteen Sor meeoN: Y. ee HOOD ae .|Triomphe....... 16 3.44 2-5 
(First portion run at Jamaica) mey Stpl..... Navy Gun.....- 20 4.18 4-5 
_ul SS eS. ye 
; Albany Stakes...)Hannibal........ 6 1.12 4-5 WASHINGTON PARK—174 miles 
Merchants and - Homewood, Ill 
ens.:....|Co =! 
oe aS a rate 1.57 2-5 | Sheridan Hdep.. /Bernwood....... B \1.33 4-5 
Flash Stakes....|Cousin...... 1.06 1-5 Drexel Hdep....|Johns Joy. ze) 8 1.09 3-5 
Wilson Stakes...|Hall of Fame 1.37 3-5 Misty Isle Hdep.|Aunt Jinny...... 8 1.35 
Nat'l Maiden George Woolf 
Hurdle....... Multonie een es 14 3.35 3-5 Mem. Stakes..|/Baybrook......- rd 1.11 4-5 
Test Stakes..... Vuleania........ 11.26 Whirlaway 
Whitney Stakes. |One Hitter...... 10 2.05 Stakes......+% Wistful... occ. ss 9 1.48 3-5 j 
Schuylerville Ce ete. «| LACH eeyrc Sesrerete vie 7 1.21.2-5 
oo ISAS ak oa ee aes Btakes. ...;-[Futting Past... 6 |L.IL 1-5 
¥ hi eae aeeinge Cherwell........ 16 .48 4- eyerwy ok Sup! 
ee iian Lexicon Ce | kaa Oedipus.....1:¢++ 16 |4.19 2-5 
EdGD «sce. s = *Pea-Maker..... 7 1.25 2-5 Meadowland Hd|Yolcanic........- 916 |1.54 4-5 
poles ‘!Tom Fool....... 6 1.12 3-5 Beverly Hdep...|Wistful. ......-- 8 1.35 4-5 
ana ep....|Vuleania........ 9 1.52 3-5 
Saratoga Hdep. .|Lone Eagle... ... 10 |2.04 WOODBINE PARK—I mile 
Saratoga Stpl. Toronto. Ont. 
Hdep...+---- Hampton Roads..| 20-— 15.05 3-5 | icing’s Plate. . . .|Major Factor... 9 1.53 
* War King won, but was disqualified and placed | Seagram Cup 
out of money. - Hdep.....+.+. McGill. .......55 8% |1,44 2-5 
Horse Champions By Classes in 1951 
Source: Staff of Triangle Publications, publishers of Daily Racing Form 
a 
Horse of the Year.. ~ Counterpoint | Three-year-old...... Gounterpoint |Sprinter......---- Shellas Reward 
Two-year-old.....---.- Tom Fool| Three-year-old Filly. Kiss Me Kate | Steeplechaser....--+++++- Oedipus 
Two-year-old Colt...... Tom Fool| Handicap Horse..... Pein Frmee 
.Bed o’ Roses 


aE 


Two-year-old Filly......- “Rose Jet | Handicap Mare... 


Record of Citation 
(To July 14, 1951) 


L4, air | teow eee 


cs Year agestarts ist 2nd 3rd unpl. -won od age eearts Ist ane 3rd capt non 
: 1947. 2 9 8 1 0 0. $15,5680 50. 5 2 48 

fae 822019 0 0 709,470 isl, ° 606% 3 8 2 ee 
% 1949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million dollars for his owners, was retired at the age 
of six, July 19, 1951. His last winning race, the Hollywood Gold Cup, Inglewood, Calif., July 14, 
1951, added $100,000 to his winnings for a total of $1,085,760. In 1948, as a three-year-old he set 
a one-year earnings record of $709,470, and won the turtf’s most coveted honor, the Triple Crown. 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). 

A bay colt by Bull Lea—-Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the lave 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, ard trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones.. 

Citation was out of action for 13 months as result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
during the running of the Tanforan Handicap in December 1948, caused him to require ‘‘firing’’ 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set a world record of 1.3336 for the mile in winning the 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields; June 3; 1950. Sm ass . pa Le Dros 


° et ee 


aey 


aaa teed 


Bae | FEl¢ 


«36 Ss 
0 32 Rhymer.....%'.. 3 Feb. 
0 33 6 : 
0 39 5 115 i i 
045 4 111 (|Apr. ; 
051 2 117 AB ‘ 
| 049 2 118 ay : 
057  ~_|Encantadora......... 3 115 |Aug. 
0 54 3-5 |Devineress. 0222217! 3 103. |June } 
103 3 112 |Dec. 5 
101 7 113 Oct. g 
10 ; 
106 3 123 |Aug. -6, 1929/Brighton, 1 
1 08 1-5 |Bolero.............. 4 122 P| 
108 2 130 a 
115 4 109 i 
121 5 121 5 3 
120 4 126 
133 3-5 5 | ips { 
133 3-5 |Citation. |||"! 
140‘ |South Dakota. |! 11°! 3 122 ; wus, Obio i 
141 |Count Speed... 21). : 4 122 . 4, 1947|Golden Gate Park, Calif 7 
11-8 146 4-5 |Noor........0.1..., 5 1950 allt. 
1543-5 | { Chaliedon: | - 2.11”: 3 120 
; aay H 38 tos aces 3 rb 1950| Alban H 
1 1-4 =BLINOOM... sahara sa une y, 2 
1 3-8 2141-5 3 126 2) 1920|/Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
i 1-2 2 23 3-| 124 |Oet. 18) 1929|Newmarket, Eng. { 
11-2 229 1-5 3 115 1948|Miami, Fla. / 
15-8 2394-5 4 122 
1 Be4 2523-5 133 
17-8 313 4-5 5 119 
#2 RIS CS WPolasalis. 2 sees 3 
2 1-16 3 30 2-5 3 116 
z1L8 335 5 
1-4 3 37 4 116 
2 3-8 415 4 9 8) 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
Pies 414 6 118 . 12) 1948|Pimlico, Md. 
2 5-8 451 5 101 . 22) 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
28-4 448 4 126 14; 1940) Washington Pk., 
2-7-8 5 23 5 100 |Mar. 8) 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 
3 ea 5 113 wg 1941 Agua Caliente, Mex, 
é 2A, n Pk., Chicago 
4 Sotemia Sates 119 Oct. 7) 1912|Louisville, Ky. 


*Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. > . 


Record of Man o* War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Race : ; Dist. Wt. | Fin.|_ Time Place Purse 
ws eee Na ews Se | aes eae oe 
RIEU Set Se Sie ovis fee ee wae | 54 115 1 259 Belmont $ 500 
WRCOMGMOMOMAl 2.56.60 4.64.08 Dee en Shot 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
MOTE Wes se ow wiiha vce kb vk Shot 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
RCC 3 0 Ra RR a 34 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct ~ 2,825 
SDM FAIS skirts ses eh ois cio vs Saw bs % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
UP, [oI 0) co) CS * 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial...............0006 % 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga .700 
RSP TNELONAC Sse ob sae. us cae Sean nc 4 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
aes BVA Tatas atik ia sTorale 0, 2!k¥ay na ’o vib iahs) 63 % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
UMSREM MIMS s ih coe. cte pW '.cietalsie. . avaatia'e 4 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 

TTS i to CRRA RPDS eee een ee $83,325 


Preakness,........ ‘ SUR 126 ki Pimlico 
Withers*. ,. : 1 118 1 1:35 4-5 Belmont . a: 
Belmont*... 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
Stuyvesant 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
SS CRRA Gee ay oe 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
WMG ER ahisinieteie a deleoeiei As wisisveve vine 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
BEPEVOIN tte oct ie-o s.s:s ; 129 1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
Laurence Re 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 5,040 
ees ue | t | Gae8 | Bam, cal Oe 

TOCOMIB Cees Sie soos one f 5 ayre De Grace 6, 

Kenilworth Park** 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park s0'a00 
BORED cs se sis0 os Cok vn csrcie diy ois ce $166,140 


“Established record time, **Match race against Sir Barton, 


Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Noy. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., statete big red stallion 


had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War br i 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner, Ought sHprosimantaty $1,000,000 in prize 


Man o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stab] i 
sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Batatoss yearling caike (ieee 
for $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won 
one npg be lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), sired many famous racin rses I 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, Bateau and Fair Mannaee Du cite ee 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. After he 
Suffered the first of three heart attacks in 1947, the public was excluded, ~ 


Fe ae ee ae NN iain, ENTS Et be te 


ume The race was run (1837-1838) 


Grand National Sloe pleciines 


The Granda National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year-olds and 


at Maghull and then 


without a break at Aintree, near Liv: 


pt in the World War I years, ie. 1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 
Course record—9,.2025—set by Golden Miller, 1934. 


Epa pisses Chance..... . Goold 19ST. os. bag Med bles Sota 
1938. vida BE aecherss So ae chwartz oe 1938...) :|Battleship, vectees, [Mis Marion du 
2 kasae IS OXIGS cathe hela: siescre 0:06 . M. Partridge ‘on! 
1928. ....|Tipperary Tim......|/H. 8. Kenyon 1939....,| Workman. ..........|Sir Alex Maguire 
1929. ....|/Gregalach....... Gammell 1940. Bogskar....::,,...: 8 
fee ..».|ShaunGoilin........|W. Midwood 1941, 1942 1943 1944 1945, not 
1 eon Grakle. DESMA Es ZAG R evlor 1946..... ae Cottage...... Sock Morant 
Boss IMOPDES. bas oe yee ck McDowell 
1933. ....|/Keisboro —_ Poe Mrs. sie A. lark Sheila's ‘Cottage mare|John Proctor 
1934 1... iden Miller....... Miss Paget Russiai ..|Wm, Williamson 
1935. ... " eynoidstown Seekers :|Noel Furlong Mrs. L. Brotherton 
936 . ,|Reynoldstown .|Noel Furlong .|Jeffrey Roy! 
2 2 2 
gece American Jockeys (Excluding Stea tech ae 
Fr. Jockey |M'ts. Won| Yr. Jockey M'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts, on 
1917.) W. ed 803). 151 1941.|D. Meade.,.'..| 1,164} 210 
1918.|F. Robinson. . 8 185 1942.\|Jack Adams. ..| 1,120) 245 
1919.|C: Robinson... 896) 190 1943.|J. Adams.,.... 1,069] 22% 
9: J. S 21) 152 1944,|T. Atkinson... | 1,539| 287 
Cc, ae 696) 135 joas: J. D. Jessop...) 1,085) 290 
: . 859| 188 1946.|T. Atkinson...| 1,377) 233 
: 718) 173 1947.|J. Longden....| 1.327) 316 
= 205 1948:.|J. Longden....| 1,197| 319 
1925.|A. Mortensen 987| 187 937 .|J. Adam: 1949 |G. Glisson..... 1,347| 270 
1926.|R.Jones...... 1,172] 190 1938.|J. Tangoan 1.150) 236 |/1950.|J. Culmone.. 1,674| 388 
1927.|L. Hardy..... 1,130| 207 |)1939.|D. Meade..... 1,284] 255 Ww. Shoemaker | 1,634) 388 
1928.|J. Inzelone....|.1, 7052 155 1/1940,!Earl Dew. .- 1,377| 287: \!1951*|Charles Burr... 1,1841 288 


*To Nov. 25, 1951. 
All-time Record: 388—Held by Walter Miller (1906), J. Culmone and W. Shoemaker (1950). 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner Jockey | Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren see E, Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodwara E. Sande} 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. Hertz J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Klebere W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S. D. Riddie C. Kurtsinger’ 1948 Citation Warren Wright E, Arcaro 
Horse Racing Revenue to States, 1950 
Racing days Attendance Total wagered State revenue* 
State Thor- Thor- Thor- i Thor- 
ough- Har- ough- Har- ough- Harness | , ough Harness 
bred ness bred ness bred bred 
Ariz... LOG Petes. ieiecd 232,095 $6,083,233 $394,274)... cet. Gee 
i) aa BO Giese loins 215,19: 10,922,763 671,145) >. ono ee 
Calif. .< 280 80} 3,806,474 235,296,974 13,004,916| $1,134,299 
volo... 1p are Ceguencrices 54,6 .762,35 719,164) 25. carer 
Del. (1). Din ae Werte 345,631 22,761,763 864,292), .,'s censteles 
eae 170}. 1,319,019 94,740,16 8,244,213] aoe 
M> €L).- = 234 137| 2,190,378 125,730,720 7,981,738| 1,102,758 
Ky... 84). 546,153 ,309,447 4.7, 163110 ice a cranes 
wee: CUR SG ae 408,134 a 15,712,115 810,472) | Se 
Me. (1). 57 127 171,271 : aire 5,476,814 321,578 198,253 
Malo: 100 80) 1,039,870 548,700 70,794,362 3,995,353 681,121 
Mass.... 67 60 86,23 279,761 46,155,458 2,975,663 469,025 
Mich.... 110 113 983,588 454,813 50,372,494 2,862,751 507,811 
Nebr.... LO Viniis Als .aifeavics BS 4704 4s rereseans & 11,615,21 53,9 
3 Sag SI 54 6 472,763)... oro xs 31,310,902 164,698 
REA, » 142 24| 1,857,630 35,215 ee "211,840 1,420,318 
IN; M..- yells coat > 106;500)2) sue as: OpZ IGN A pede tay 
N.Y. (1) 196 409} .4,238,542| 3,544,581 308" "477,512 ee 410, ved 
Ohio.... 209 145 762,279 296,850 27,747,650 5,424,947 
Oreg...- 614) Blew eae ete MLOSQQO ees cesar craters 2'244,121|... 
150 See 109} . FOSO;06E |e oat 61,832,104} 
Sop). ‘tae eer eee Sor) oP a 330,311 
Wash... 87}. DAD GOB yc cpr das ae 11,752,959 
Ww. Va.. 133 SAT-G25 2 wt. se 23,987,761 
_Totals. 2,527 1,181| 21,845, 556|_ 6,366,901)$1,358, 739,248 $289,672,459|$83,772,287/$13,311,806 
nally, a number of states received revenue from racing at county fairs, as follows; 
Baits. Gore if $67,654; Ohio, $12,040; Oregon, $27,207. 


California, $656,656; 


‘Maryland, $373,536; Massachusetts, 


*Includes pari-mutuel and admissions taxes, licenses, 
(1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiction of separate commissions. 


TOTAL RACING REVENUE TO 


breakage and miscellaneous. 


STATES BY YEARS 


_..-$ 6,024,193.31 $16,145,182.00] 1946 .............- $94,035,859. 41 
PEAR oe So $ 386,255.00 Meo ee Do. 1947 es neta 97,926,984. 
en ge tene 8,611,537.90 22'005,278.00 | 1948 .......eeee ese 95° 803363 “38 
sas i Seonibag: 8,434,792.00 * 397194;726.56 |-1949. -....... 2.20, 95,327, 052.96 
Be cr OES 9,576,334.75 ' 55,971,232.87. |. 1950 98,221;1 
10,369, 807.00 65,265.405.48 


a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
Aug. 30, Ee Aa 1:00. 

xi i fe ode s Tecord), | reyhound,* Lexington, 
1 mil ie a, race, "Greyhound, Springfield, Ill. 

an 6, 


257} 
mile on half-mile track, is elding, gai: 
Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 1.5954. 
abe Ces ae a stallion, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 
se Linile. on half-mile tack, jaftation, Star's priae, 
ratoga Springs, 35 
Ci Re ag stallion, Titan Hanover*, Lexing- 
ton. Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2. 
Two-year-old stall 
DuQuoin, Il., Sept. 6, 
parecer cid a str 
2, ct. 
ere eer od ‘aly, Hanover’s Bertha, Lexington, 


Oct. 15, 1929, 2. 

a tihsee-yeui-old st Stallion, Fee Hanover,* Du- 

join, Tl ep , 194) 
lintee-véar-old ge eclding, Greyhound, Springfield, 

U 
jc foug-vearold stalion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
p %. 
ey eres 7a ere ve RAE Victory Song, 

16736,. Aug. 1 at Springfie 

Four-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Tll,, Aug. 21, 1936, 1.57} 

Four-year- -old mares, *onolee Hanover, 2:0136, 
Delaware, we Sept. 19, 1947, on half-mile track. 
in: af . * ou Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 

1 mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534 

1 mile, by a three-year-old, Titan Hanover, Du- 
* Sept. 5, 1945 
by a five-year- td, Seghonnt Lexington; 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 1:56. 

by a six-year- ay *Lexing- 
ue Ky., Sept, 29, 1938, 
1’ mile, toe iiod-weaa sks, Sunol, Stockton, 
Re 20, 1891, 2.0844. 
1 mile, to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
Peter Billiken*, Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 
‘4. 

1 mile, Under peace. Greyhound*, Lexington, 
iy., Sept. 27, 1940, 2.0154. 

Fastest two heats, Nibble Hanover, oe Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 247 1941, 1:5834, 1:59 

Fastest two heats on half-mile track, Star’s 
Pride, Goshen, N, Y., July 6, 1951, 2.0235, 2.0145. 

Fastest two heats by two- -year-old on half-mile 
track, Titan AMC Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
1944, 2.0545, 2.0342 

Fastest three heats, BtEyROUnH) Goshen, N. Y., 


1949, 2:0245. 


see noaa 


ATAELE Gad Wace cede 
Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 1, 1951) 


TROTTING RECORDS z 
“Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, | A 


00. 
in a race, Lusty Song, 
Ef 
Pronto Don, 2:03, Lexing- 


Eh 


inner wo yon olde Set) suited third 
fp aoba 2h 


ae nm half-mil uackee Cae West- 


first heat, ae Ore 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. ~ 


non Beil 


bury, N. Y. Sune 29, 1951, 3.0645. 
iozamile Grey *, Indianapolis, Ind., ie 19 


‘-mile track, Pronto Don, 
bury, eo Island. Ra Sept. 13, 1951, £108 
ie Prqinanapinge N. ¥., Oct. J 
1939, 6:4 aos. 


miles ce, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
oP ailieg. ibis: Bl 1, England? < 
er oe : 5 

= toro 9: se: Shik can ai 
Sena -» San Jose, w , 
2, 1894, #0: 12. wee 
5 miles in race, 


half-mile ei k, Imogene Con 
Mer Quebec,” Lapada, Se “ ti epee - 08h 
2, 1893, 26.15. isk ae gti is 


0 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal 
(reg.). Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314. 
miles, Blac en, S. C., March 25. 


k Rod*, 

830" miles. Gen, Tayl 
n. re, Fran 

Feb. 21 1857, 5 tt 08, Poe mee hy 


3:28 _jailes, Ari , Albany, N. ¥., May 5, 1846, 
les, ng Centervillé, L. I, Nov. 


100 
12, pr A 75855, 
g records am Greyhound 
Rosalind*, Antlabene lio te Ind., Sept. 5 5, 1839, 1: see 
By a tandem team, *John R. cElwyn and 
, Rutland, Vt., Seat, 7, 1936, 


Sr beens Harrier, 

Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 2:30, 

Four in’ hand vo coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and oie ‘Harri 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:46 

Trotting record with running mate, 
agate time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9. 


Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Le: nee 
Ky., Ber 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lex: 
et ES 

ouble gaited stallion, Ho en, Santa ~Anita, 
Calif., Jume 14, 1950. 2:0245 (tr.); Syracuse, 
Sept.’8, 1950, 1:5835 (p.). vracuse. MK 


PACING RECORDS 


apr, | Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
191 
1 mile, Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
1938, 1:55. 
1 mile, by a stallion, Billy Direct, 
Ky., age 28, 1938, 1:55. 

1 mile by a mare, mer yuncvenip, *Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 17, 1938, 1:571 ~ 

i imile, by a gelding, Winnipes, Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 16, 1928, 1.5734. 

i mile, driven by a lady, Highland Scott (Mrs, 

B. R. Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


1:5944. 

I mile, in a race, Good Time, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct, 5,/ 1951, 1.5745. 

1 mile, half-mile track, in race, Sampson Han- 
over, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1951, 1.5995. 

1 mile, half-mile track, Sampson Hanover, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1951, 1.5935. 

i mile, yearling filly, Royal Lady, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 20, 1939, 2:1434 

1 mile, two- year-old Ally, gine Dream, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1950, er 

1 mile, two-year-old filly on. half-mile track, 
Royal Mist, Harrington, Del., July 25, 1951, 2.05. 

1 mile, yearling colt, Fran Perry*, Lexington, 

in race, 


Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2: 15. 

1 mile by two-year-old colt, Saplent 
Dream, 2:0026, Oct. 2, 1947, Lexington, - 

1 mile, by three- year-old colt, in Ete Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 

1 mile by three- Ja -old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 1.5949. 


*Lexington. 


*Against time. 


ae toa 1583 ee made 
mle tee Betis Brel,” Bos Oe, se 
afrceare Sane han 
N Pade 30 1938, 58h 1052, a oe 
oes BS ree 
wood, Calif., Nov. 24, 1949, 3:0636. » Tngies 
ert Sacre ent He Hanover, Lex- 
is ESE nar oom 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 27, 1938, 1:59, 5 
ma Paced pepe Nes eds Dan Patch*, Macon, 
Pence, Westbury, Long island, x y. AUB. ee 


3 mee Elastic Pointer, Kendall 3 
1 ate gine allville, Ind., Oct. 


4 miles Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, I 
Nov. 13, 4891, 10:10, ee 


5 mules Angus Peter, Quebec, 6 
1933 144 » Qi » Canada, Sept. 19, 


Fe I ee ae ee mgt 


‘< 


Pe Re iS, a Re ee yt Eh 


porting Lv 5; ess. Horse F water: 
| Winners of Famous Harness Stakes : 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United States Trotting Association  “ 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 
i Best ; 
Yr. Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner Time Value 
OO ie. prreee Sas 5 MSL, 
i ‘Hanover's Bertha 2: $56,859 ||1941—Bill Gallon............]. 2:05 
1931—Calumet Butle 2:03 50,291 ||1942—The Ambassado ‘2 be k| 
1932—The ; ,339 ||1948—Volo Song i 
933—M Reynolds 40,459 ||1944—Yankee Maid 34,01 
1934—Lo: ais 25,845 ||1945—Titan Hanover ; 
1935—-Greyhound 33,321 ||1946—Chestertown ; ees 50,99. 
1936—Rosalind...... ¥ b 1947-—Hoot Mon 2:00 45,41 
1937—Shirley Hanover 4 37,912 ||1948—Demon Hanover....,..| 2:02 32, 
19388—McLin Hanover : 7.962 ||1949—Miss Tilly:......4...-. 2:01 % 69,791 
1939—Peter Astra . : 40,502 ||1950—Lusty Song...........- 2:02 75,209 
i Spencer Scott : 43,658 ||1951—Mainliner............- 2:02 % 95,263 
FOX HORSEMAN READING KENTUCKY 
STAKE FUTURITY FUTURITY FUTURITY .- 
[pee | 
Year |Winner Time) Winner Time! Winner Time|Winner Time 
ee | | eee 
2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 
1940... .|Black Hawk... .2:0344|Spencer Scott. . .2:02/4|Mae. bigail. ....2:0914/Sp near Scott... .2:02 
1941... :|Court Jester... .2:0414|Bill Gallon.,....2:01 Lucy Hanover...2:0714|Bill Gallon......2:0244 © 
1949... .|AGIOS.-. 2.6.02? 0534|Pay U 2 no race 
1943,...|/Attormey....... no race 
1944,.,,.|True Chief...... no race 
1945... .|Ensign Hanover .2:0914|Voltite race 
1946... .|Popular Byr 114|Victory Song... .2:00% 
1947... .|Knight. Dream,..2:013¢|Way Yonder. Hoot Mon.,...- 2:04% 
948....|Good Time..... Egan Hanover., .2:03%5 
1949....;Our Time... .2:03 a7 :1224|Bangaway...... 205.35 
1950....|/Solicitor.... iS} 2:09 4 |Star’s Price..... 2:02 
1951... .!Thunderclap. 2:9612|Ford Hanover. . .2:01 35 
Other Harness Winners in 1951 
Winner Best time Value 
“|Wonian Chief. . -..s%s aia 207% $16,690 
.|Stanton Hal... 2.2... «7%. 2:04 01 
iif ae 2 (eS 5 earn \ 1:594 11,509 
S ODODIID 2 oc. < - aammete meine 2:02 % 17,138 
.|Duke of Lullwater...... 2:04 3¢ 21,840 
Thunderclap......+--:.+> 2:05 35 19,515 
Duke of Lullwater...... 2:06 16,017 
PERI AEL@OL 32 siyaty: v syaiptecey are 2:02 12,828 
Duke of Lullwater...... 2:04 3¢ 32,119 
Gander. tarot. see one 2:07 12, 
Spennib............0-+5 2:04 19,071 
Duke of Lullwater...... 2:03 4 35,116 
fabri s t7) Cine airirur yn. ir: 2:00 66,280 
Scottish Pence.........- 4:13 35 50,000. 
Prince Jay......-.-- at 2:0414 25,000 
Scottish Pence..... 3:17 36 25,000 
Demon Hanover . 2:03) 25,000 
Pronto Don.... 4:1046 50,000 
Pronto Don. . 3:12 ; 
Pronto: Don)... .....'1: 2:30:36 25,000 
Harness Racing Champions of 1951 
Source: United States Trotting Association 
‘rotters—Mile Track Pacers—Mile Track 
ee revues ey AS Penn .. 2200324 | Aged: Good Time... ...) 102.08. aie eon 
4-year-old: Star’s AVIGG 2 is omni 1:59 4-year-old: Sampson Hamover......+-+++s 1:56 4% 
3-year-old: Yankee aes AA ae as 83-year-old: eatery ol eed wae osohats ue ate eens #157 3 
ms --old: Duke of Lullwater......+-.++- 103 4 30) OTS) 50h scorn 0 otnfer yore and ea 
Zweer-old 2-year-old: Meadow Rice. .....+-+++.+s+5 2:02 
Trotters—Half Mile Track - , Pacers—Half Mile Track 
Aged: Pronto Don .. 2202 Aged: Prince Jay.....--s+eeesssetesees *2:00 34 
4-year-old: Star’s Pride....... 20032 | 4-vear old: Sampson Hanover.......-.++- *1:59 
3-year-old: Ford Hanover. .... : 20435 | 3 year-old: Tar Heel. ......-.+0+eeeeeee *2:00 
2-year-old: Hardy Hanover pF ek 93-year-old: Royal Mist.....-.++-++s++0+5 *2:05 


“world record, -**World race record. Records of Prince Jay and Royal Mist are world records for 
gelding and.filly respectively. 
: > Water Skiing in 1951 


AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSOCIATION NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Lake Placid, N. ¥., Aug. 23-25 


Class Winners Tricks Jump Slalom |Tot. pts. 
eine scans Skillman Suydam. ...-.6...-+-+e 400 1,300 
Somer a Mes “wrilla MOGlite ats.smt sai ete cates «= 500 1/500 
Junior boys.. Emilio Zamudio Pte se ae 500 1,500 
Junior girls. . Mary Lois Thornhill...........++5 400 1,400 
Veterans (ove Henry Suydam, .........2+-see0s 500 1,220 
Mixed doubles. . “‘|Byvie Wolford-Bruce Parker. ......-|-+--+-+-s0|er 1st 
i Winnie Wolford-Chuck Tilgner.....|-...---+--|*: 2nd 
Bob Lawton-Lorraine McDevitt. ...|..--+--+++-le+-++*" 8rd 


National Open Championship, Toronto, | mudio; Junior Girls, Sandra Swaney; Veterans, 
agrere 30-Sept. 1—Men, . Skillman Suydam; Bill Martin. 
Women, Willa McGuire; Junior Boys, Emilio Za- 


v World Jumping Record—85 feet—-Dick Pope, Jr., Winter Haven, Fla., April 15, 1951, 


= ek 
ae eee 


0 
—Lebanon Valley... ae 


2—Seran' 


20—Getty aes Sa Week 
i3—Mublenberg...... 9 
ALFRED 
(Saxons) 
ES erie Gea 6 
BIR P eT ee eos 13 
21—Clarkson! . 211°! 0 
6—Butfalo......... 13 
* 45—St. Lawrence..... va 
61—Brooklyn Coll.... 0 
SA—“LENACH. , 65...5 ..0 6 0 
VreHoistra..5,..... 7 
AMHERST 
(Lord Jeffs, Sabrinas) 
20—Colby...:....... 13 
6—Rochester 
35—Bowdoin 
20—Coast art 
21—Wesleyan.. 
21—Tufts.,... 
27—Trinity. . 
Williams........ 
ARIZONA  \ 
herder 
67—N. ea M..13 
MPU UAB. 5 ome sini ss 27 
Zi—OFegoR. oh... 6. 9 
28—West Texas...... 13 
19—Texas Western. ..15 
O—Texas Tech,..... 41 
32—New Mexico..... 20 
14—Tempe State..... 61 
18—Tdaho........... 6 
13—Hardin-Simmons .14 
ARKANSAS 
“hate aa 
42—Okla. A. & oan 7 
eee on St. 13 
Me EO. Using os ness 17 
7—Baylor Becks labasug aioe 9 
16—Texas. .. 2... 0.0 14 


12—Santa Clara. 
83—Texas A, & 


ARMY (U.S.M.A.) 
(Black Knights) 
7—Villanova.. 
14—Northwestern 
14— Dartmouth . 


21—Harvard...... 
14—Columbia........ 
6—S. California 
27—Citadel. 2.0.00... 6 
6—Pennsylvania..... 7 
WIN BVI! osc diesis.ee ae 42 
AUBURN 
24—Vanderbilt......, 14 
80—Wofford......... 14 
14—Florida.......... 13 
7—Georgia Tech....27 
21—Tulane.......... 0 
49-—Ta. College...... 0 
14—Mississippi....... 39 
14—Georglia......... 46 
O—Clemson......... 34 
7—Alabama........ 25 


stew e tenes 


12— Bowdoin ied eg in he 27 
6—Colby..........-13 


20—Villanova... 
19—Holy Cross 


BOSTON U. 
(Terriers) 
25—William & Mary..34 
34—Penn State...... 40 
39—Louisville........ rf 


16—Camp Lejeune... 0 


27— Coll. of Pacific. ..12 
13—Temple...2..... 20 
Erase te 2 ae : 
WOROM Ss ats aie sc 
39—Wichita......... 
19—Syracuse........ 26 
BOWDOIN 
See Beare 
47—Tufi arf 
or Westeyan: -_9 
6—Amherst .35 
12—Williams 13 
60—Colby 42 
27—Bates 12 
14-—Maine. 2.5.50 40 
BRADLEY 
(Braves) 
32—Tampa.......... 6 
14—Drake. fe... 20 
6—Wichita......... 15 
34—Wayne.......3.. 
34—N. Mex. A. & M.. 6 
47—Brandels. ....0.. 
6—Detroit.... 0.6... 
18—Toledo..:.3..5.58 


38 
- 20 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Conaats) 
20—Hawaii.... 
6—Utah . Se 
20—Wyoming. .20 
6—Denver. 56 
21—Colorado A. 2 M.19 
28—Utah State. .27 
0—New Mexico... |. 34 
20—Pepperdine...... 0 
BROOKLYN COLL, 
(Kingsmen) 
ae hn) Tehrs. . 52 
Oy Gs Point... 0.5: 35 
= Altre dy ot isle. ts 61 
Rhode Is. State.. .52 


BRO 
(Bears, Bruins) 
14——Temple se... sss 20 
L4—SV AIG i) incase sick 13 
20—R. I. State....... 13 
14—Colgate. 2.5.0 5.6.4.32 
6—Holy Speer. . 41 
O—Princeton...0. 4 12 
21—Rutgers......... 28 
21—~Harvard. 33. vest 34 
14—Columbia. Fakes 29 


orcester 
13—Northeastern.. é 
25, Bel ew ae 


CALIFORNIA 
(Golden Bears) 
34—Santa Clara 


cal 
Rarkbe 


oNehe 


28—Oregon 
20—Stanford . 


CARNEGIE TECH 
(Tartans 
ee oer (Pa) t 


7—Michigan State... 


COLUMBIA 
(Lions) 
‘ard 


CHATTANOOGA 
(Moccasins) 
53—Erskine. . 


19—Mississippi So.. 
ee 


0—Memphis State... 1 
32—No. Texas... .. ‘2 


CINCINNATI 
ate Cats) 


26—V 


41—Western Reserve... 0 
53—Texas Western. 
13—Hardin-Simmons, . ‘12 


O—Xaver University . 28 Py en s 
19—Miami (Otilo) |" 2214 CORNELL 
CITADEL (Big Red) 
(Bulldogs) 21—Syracuse 
7—Florida.... 6... 7 


(Indians) 
CLARKSON For, . 
‘geen 14—Pennsyvaia. ae 
7—Rochester sae 
0—Alfred 
8—Cortland Tee! 
0—Hotfstra 
7—St. Lawrence 
O—R. P. T..........20] “0—Princeton,.. 2172! 13 
CLEMSON 
(Tigers) DAVIDSON 
is Sree h S ee 6 (Witdcats) 
20—-Riveining sce meen 14 | 32—V. amie 20 
6—N. °C. State... 22) 0 14 The. Citadel. . 34 
7—Coll. of Pacific. ..21 | 12—Presbyterian, 14 
Q—South Carolina. . - 20 6—Richmond. 25 
21—Wake Forest... .. O0—Wash. & Lee... .. 34 
prams Melee ial 3 13—V. Lt i Gea 35 
34—Furman........, O—No. Car. State. 131 
34—Auburn, fsvoloelpioate 0 34 


7—Georgia, Tech. ... 


RA 
sftlyins ng t  Dutehmen) 


Oo ties RO KDI 
WOOP 


donde al, ee KENT 
7—Houston Univ. | 33 Ghasegs) Po ates ag a5 (Wildests) 
a Tiowe Dame....: 40 | 33—Geo. Wash....... 7| 64—Fordham... 1... 72—Tennessee Tech.. .1 
A ae eae 3 See Carolina. .16 | 14—Tulane. 0010 oe iaet ao 
One eM 20 ippi St... 4 a NB IND fe Bae 6| 7—Georgia pe vee BE 
guy es: 6 ation a tere Se ole nia een 27—Mississippi St. . meet, 
Se Son lanl pontn Gallic Bo—Marquctte witch eiays 35—Villanova....... “18 : 
teeeee 30—Quantico M 14Florida.......... 6 
20—Tulsa.- 0.10... ba rae Boa 38 | at eenole. 5h 2 Mi ae 
Peete 4| 4¢—Auburn... 22. ...14 | 14—Boston Coll... pit - 0 
6—Georgia Tech. elk ae et | aT to 47—G. Washington...13 
DICKINSON IDAHO O—Tennessee. -.....28 
evils Vv 
gopiige st cgguern ates | o—xStHle">...2] y MNEETORT. 
ook eM... Porta co ne 7—San Francisco... 28 1g N. YU eee 
12—Western Md...” A Oe as ei be 35—Brooklyn Coil... 1 
1B—Drexel. =... 8 40—San Jose St. 2121. 7 eae 13 
15—yonns B Hopking |. 3 1G Washingtor atta | a3 New oe ee = 
at Ds. ae ae Taek aven 
31—Allegheny....... 118 g—Arizona St... 2 | 56—Wagnerateas “ "0 
jf Atttona ake oe 
: (DRAKE eo AAR Abita 40 io AY FE AYETTE 
a ulldogs 34— Davi INOIS eopards 
19—Abilene Christian. avidson (Fishti 6—Albright...... 
ee 20—Denver... a. 7 | 48-—-Georgia _Wisnting Tiini) |. | 12—Rutgers....... “i 
: 20—Bradley. . 14] Gp 14 Wisconsin 6—Syracuse......,.46 
39__Towa St. T. "6 O. WASHINGTON | 41—Syraei 14—Muhlenberg,..... 7 
4 26—Detroit..... “6 (Colonials) 27—Washingto: 7—Princeton.... +. , 60 
: eer sh wins (97,| fo Genes +>. 33 | 2i—Indiana. . 21—Bucknell,.....+. 
A O—IowaSt.......-.. 13 rie hata :20 | _7—Michigan. i Dele wer 
x 35—Great Lakes N. Be eed land. “33 | 40—Iowa....... O—Lehigh.......... 
im Ma Wichit®. ... csc. ze fat rginia Tech....13 | O9—Ohio State 
13—Wake Forest. ....27| 8—Northwestern.... 0 LEBANON VALLEY 
ee (pragons) 2p South Carolina, 14 INDIANA op eM ee 
‘ BASE 10]. INDIANA <> | 28 
a” 14—-Ursinus:........ a agers SAS oe 47 (Fighting Hoosiers), ee Gap... 12 
0—Gettysbure. |... 5 | 19—Richmond....... 20 | .6—Notre Dame..... g| 17 Munley shale 6 a 
* 1g—Peon NISC es 0 13—Pittsburgh....... ae ial psala;.. .ictomeanee 0 ‘ 
A —Dickinson. .....- 13 GETTYSBURG 14—Michigan........ 33 | 40—Moravian....... i) 
0—W. Maryland. 1:2. 6 (Bullets) 32—Ohio State....... 10 7—Albright........% 6 
eT 35—Swarthmore..... 6| 7—Bucknell..... «,.41 | O—Hllinois.........- 21 | 15h. MeO 6 
L- O-—=West Chester T. 13 | ,6—West. Maryland ..13 iO Wisconsin... i 12— Western Md --aayee 
— xel Tech..... 3 Ota... 16} "5 
> DUKE 7—Iehigh.......... 9 | 26—Michigan St <. 30 
d (Blue Devils) 34—Muhlenberg...... 14 | 18—Purdue.........- 21 LEHIGH 
34—South Carolina... 6 | 27—Johns Hopkins... 7 (Engineers 
19—Pittsburgh....... 14 | 34—Dickinson....... ii BONEN: Aire: cla Wale te aa 7 
0—Tennessee. |... 26 | 21 Albright... Boll pelt ences 0 Willan aa 
27-—-No. Carolina St. /21 | 40—-F. & M......-.. Ol spondence amen 
5g—Virginia Tech... . 6 30—Furdue..-...+0.-98| of Rutgers. ess ssty 8 
“s “Seo eae 30 ETON SNe 2 et | 2b, 2 . i 2 
: sama aah ee pnts) 21—Ohio State....... 47 | ,3-~Muhlenburg. 2 
‘ 13—William & Mary..14 aR eas RN RS ee 20 | 34~-Camegie teem 
SU ae rae race ag Scr ee 29 | ee _ 
; 2 eee gi—Baverford 14] 20—Notre Damé. | 7420, LOUISE aaa 
* (Gators SRS a a aE a A 
tee enn OK) roma snare | MET rag 
A 27 —Cilades see Sarees tas aah! sealeewmeves) 5) tee ioe, 5 
7 =Georgia’Tech.....27 PR atsad ode hoe — Georgia Tech. : .: 
3 40—Loyola (Callt) <-> 7 HARVARD ae ps oP Aa 53 1 — Georgi ‘Tech 
. See urn Reerer st, EMP ayat Soked drimeon) 39__Kansas St........6| @—Maryland. 5c man 
i anderbilt....... 13 pringfie 13 | 5{—-Missouri 6—Mississippi 
is 6—Kentucky....... 14| 6—Holy Cross ...... 13—Drake.... a 13—_Vanderbilt een ‘ 
: 6 Georgi pope ss i p—Coneabin: fades <5 3D1l'95_—Colorado 42 | 3—Mississippi. . 2. 0 
: eae laa 21) 99 army...2...n..: 97—Nebraska. . 34 | 45—Villanova.......- 7 
P.. 5 OS ag Army 3-288] 6 Oklahoma... -...-80 | SUS aa om 
RO ees Spoons 54 JOHN HOPKINS MAINE 
a Se OW RG egie las! 21 (Blue Jays) (Black Bears) 
34 tee Oo . 20 | 21—Yale....-. eres DA gait GL ie aleis Nake « 52 | 12—Rhode Island 0 
14—Dartmouth . 6 32—Susquehanna. ... .47 | 49—Connectlcut 19 
3g—Boston ae ae HAVERFORD 20—Hampden-Sid. . ..20 | 26—Bates. i 
FZ o : (Fords) 32—Randolph-Macon .38 42—Vermont. 0 
26—San Franelsco... .32 | 7—Ursinus 20 | _7—Gettysburg 37 | 0—New Hampshire. 0 
ale ae ae 33| 7—R.-Macon....>.. 39—Swarthmore.......6 | 24—Colby... ee 0 
ae temt iid . aR 6—Juniata... 34—Dickinson....... 13 | 40—Bowdoin 
PN ye ti a Be pe on onan 6—W. Marvl'd..... 33 MARQUETTE 
~U..seeeeee FLOW aEt este: y 
Ri & M.: 7—Susquehanna..... 27 KANSAS (Golden aval 
(Diplomats) 7—Swarthmore..... 19 a ee 13 meee Dakota... 
6—Lebanon Valley... .25 53—Iowa State... .: .33 ame tb ce, 2 sige 722 
52—Jonns Hopkins... 7 HOBART 27—Colorado. . ‘35 | 14— Mic in ete 20 
a ee < +08 (Statesmen) 36— Utah. re eet yal aaah Shiga ee 3 
= an bg 21—Oklah ra Miami (Ohio)... .- 
Q—Albright........- 6 33—Kansas stats. e at 31 —Mlami © in) ae 
53—Swarthmore.....- 13 27—Nebraska.... a mee 1 & acific. ..39 
35—Ursinus....-+++- 0 ato x Ole: Malit. ie veh | Lie HOWTOs ea 39 
eae dsc BS tere a 27—Orla. “AP&M. at: 14—Santa Clara......27 
irs: 4 mre +... +. +28 | 21—San Jose State... 7 


20—Mississ 


MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 
0—Michigan St... ..25 
13—Stanford . f 
33—Indiana 


7—Cornell.. : 
O—Northwestern.... 6 
%#—Ohio State....... 0 


MICHIGAN STATE 
(Spartans) 
6—Oregon ava metas 0 
25—Michigan. . nei 
24—Ohio State. . 
20—Marquette. 
32—Penn State. 
pee a trae. 


35—Notre Dame. .... 0 
g0—Indiana.,........26 
45—Colorado.......- 7 
MIDDLEBURY 
(Panthers) 
6—Wesleyan........28 
42—-Hamilton.....,.. 12 


51—Vermont.......: 12 


MINNESOTA 
(Golden panne =" 
20—Washington.. i 
14—California. 155 
7—Northwestern. ...21 
69—Nebraska........ 20 


20—Iowa.... 


—Wisconsin. 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels) 
32—Memphis State. 0 
2i—Kentucky L17 
34— Boston C eee te 
20—Vanderbilt....... 234 


21—Tennessee... 
49—Miss, State 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 


(Maroons) 

82— Arkansas St...... 0 
O—Tennessee....... 14 
6—Georgia......... 0 
O—Kentucky....... 27 
O—Alabama...\)..... 76 

1 Mi ad) 0 0 - Vaan 7 


27—Memphis State. ..20 
0—Louisiana State... 3 
7—Mississinni. - ore 49 


o—Wwyo 
6—Colo. A ot 
10-_ Washington (eae 


MUHLENBERG 
(Mul 


Penn 

O—Notre Dame..... 19 
21—Maryland....... 40 
21—Columbia 7 
F2—ATINY vine ippis ect ae T 


NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) ~ 
Lt aie: 
6—Kansas State.. 6 
7—Penn State...... 115 
20—Minnesota..,....39 
19—Missouri. . 
7—Kansas. . ... 
34—Iowa State 
14—-Colorado. 
Q—Oklahoma. are aie 
PDA oS reas 19 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(Wildcats) 

33—Brandeis........ 20 
O—R. I. State 27 

O—Maine.. is... 
20—Springfield....... 7 
VERMONT. 0. eek 6 
0—Connecticut..... 20 

BOASTutts. «ot Wee 
7—Kent State....., 0 


NEW YORK UNIV. 

(Violets) 
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0—Rutgers 


NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 
21—Rhode sie eh hee 
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13—Coast Guard..... 1 


NORTHWESTERN 
(Wildcats) 

35—Colorado 

20—Arm 


ocean ais raen eink 
P= Flin ig ee one 


swe seus 


NORWICH PENN STATE 
rsemen) 
31—Maine Maritime 34 
ast Guard Ac ~.20 
0—St. Michael's : 3 
7—Vermont..... 32 
32—Loyola (Mont)... re 
4 hamp -28 
20—Middlebury.....- -13 
26—W orcester Tech. . a 
NOTRE DAME 2-—-Pitt. 7... 25 eee 13 
_ | sidan Trish) ¢| | PITTSBURGH 
SE awa Beas Se 6 
| 20-8. a a en of 
—P étsbunth Bees aang 
30° PULdUG. + lena 9 
TO—NAVY = 5k Senile 0 
19 Nocona? 
—Nor POUR. 7 tae eas ee oneal 
20—Iowa...........! 20 14— Ohio State.. : 
1 9-—Ro. Calif. Stoners 13) 3. oe Virginia i 
OHIO STATE Meri. es 
(Buckeyes) PRINCETON 
NENG nrrtewn's (Tigers) 
20—Michigan State BSAa—N. YY. eas cee 
6—Wisconsin 24-+Navy..c.sck desk 
10—Indiana...... 13—Pennsylvania..... 7 
47—Iowa: 3 5.25 60—Lafavette 
3—Northwester: 53—Cornell 
TG Pilger ers x i2—Brown. 
0—Illinols . 3 54—Harvard.. 
0—Michigan. - th 27—Yale,. 
on it UN WV. 13—Dartmout 
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40—Akron........... 7 PURDUE 
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0—Miami (Ohio) 7 oa Towa, ee 30 
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6—Toledo.. 2.2.44... 13 |. 7—Wisconsin. .. >... 31 
0—Cincinnati... 2... 40 | _9—Notre Dame...,. 30 
18—E. Ky. State... 1: 27 | 28—Penn State... -.. 
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7—Rochester...... 20 


20—Clarkson. ...s.. 
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43—Wichita 0 27—N. Hampshire 


25—Springfield 
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39—Arizona. 
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iO Washington St..5 
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WASHINGTON & 
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29—Denison,........ 21 
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27—Geo. Washington. 13 8 eee Sti 
39—North Carolina... 7 | 49 Miami.......... 32 
6—Clemson......... 21 34—Davidson........ 0 
19—Duke........... 13 60 Virginia Tech.....0 
OT Baylor...) 2. « 42 | 14—Tenneasee...... 60 
6—-South Carolina. ..21 | 7 rouisville....:... 14 
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13—So, California. ...20 | 26—Middlebury 
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20—Illinois. 


20—U. C. L. A.. .20 
25—Washington St. ..27 


| 27—West. Michigan. 26 
6 Miami (0) 34 


Lebanon Valley...12 
13—Johns Hopkins... 6 
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Guth. eet es 
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on 8! 
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20—Richmond 
20—Penn.. 


The Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 


Back in 1924 The Four Horsemen achieved fame 
as the greatest. backfield turned out by Knute 
Rockne in his years as football coach at»Notre 
Dame University. The players were James Crow- 
ate Elmer Layden, Harry Stuhldreher and Don 

iller. 

The four held a reunion in New York during a 
Tadio appearance in October, 1949. During the 
years following their gridiron career Stuhldreher 


‘Hurling 


Tipperary won its sixteenth All-Ireland senior 
hurling title and third in a row by defeating Wex- 
ford with @ score of 7 goals, 7 points to 3 goals, 
§ points, in Dublin, Sept. 2. 


became director of athletics at the University of 
Wisconsin, while Crowley rose to fame as the pre- 
war football mentor at Fordham and Layden 
coached at Notre Dame before becoming Com-= 
missioner of the National Football League, from 
which he retired in 1946. Both Crowley and Lay- 
den later went into business in Chicago. Don 
Miller, one of five brothers and two nephews who 
played for Notre Dame, never did any coach- 
ing, but went into business following graduation. 


in 1951 


In America, Galway defeated New York, 17-14, 
with two goals and 11 points to two goals and 8 
Bie EDS Aes the Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y., 

ept. i 


Field Archery in 1951] 
NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Men Instinctive 


Field Round—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 759. 


Hunters Round—Erwin Ketzler, 848. 
Broadhead—Erwin Ketzler,’ *915. 
Aggregate—Erwin Ketzler, 2522. 


Men Free Style 


Field Round—Harold. Doan, Adrian, Mich., *844. 

Hunters Round—Reuben Powell, San Diego, 
Calif., 866. 

Broadhead—Harold Doan, 875. 

Aggregate—Reuben Powell, *2547. 


Women Instinctive 
nn Round—Sharlene Skanes, Detroit, Mich., 
Hunters Round—Frances Lozon, Marine City, 
Mich,, 534. 


Broadhead—Sharlene Skanes, 670. 
Agegregate—Sharlene Skanes, 1637, 


Women Free Style 


Field Round—Eleanore Hamilton, Garfield 
Heights, Ohio, “543. 
Hunters Round—Eleanor Moczadlo, Cleveland, 


Ohio; *561. 
Broadhead—Eleanore Hamilton, *710. 
Aggregate—Eleanore Hamilton, *1'796: 


Junior Boys Instinctive 
Field Round—Larry Beresch, Delevan, Wis., 467. 
ci ee Round—Mickey May, Port Huron, Mich,. 


Broadhead—Mickey May, *1780. 
Aggregate—Larry Beresch, 1743. 
Junior Boys Free Style 
mane Round—William Hicks, Glendale, Calif.. 
Hunters Round—William Hicks, *775. 
Broadhead—William Hicks, *920, 
Agegregate—William Hicks, *2379: 
Junior Girls Instinctive 
Seaton Round—Minnie Fetter, Bay City, Mich. 
Hunters Round—Minnie Fetter, 315. 
Breadhead—Minnie Fetter, 560. 
Aggregate—Minnie Fetter, 1137. ¢ 
Junior Girls Free Style 
es Round—Janet Laitis, Allen Park, Mich.. 
Hunters Round—Janet Laitis, *368. 
Broadnead—Janet Laitis, *475. 
Aggregate—Janet Laitis, *1218. 


*New world record, 
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Records 
Figures in parentheses after games 
below 


of Post Season Football Games 
denote attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 


, see earlier editions of The World Almanac 


ROSE BOWL 
Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0 
1932—Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0 
1934—-Columbia 7, Stanford 0 
1935—Alabama 29, Stanford 


1940—Southern () 
194i—Leland Stanford 21, 
1942*—Oregon State 20; Duke i6 (56,000) 
1943—-Georgia 9, U. C. L. A., 0 (93,000) 

4944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ((91,000) 
1946—Alabama 34, Southern California 14 (93,000) 
1947—Illincis 45. U. C. L. A. 14 (90,000) 
1948—Michigan 49, Southern California 0 (93 000) 
1949__Northwestern 20. California 14 (92,000) 
1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 (100,963) 
1951—Michigan 14, California 6 (98,939) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, Nic: 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 


1940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000) 
1941—-Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181) 
1942—Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000) 
41943—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000) 
j944—-Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 (69,000) 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
1946—Oklahoma Aggies 33, St. Bere e 13 (75,000) 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,000) 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 


é 


13, Oklahoma 7 (82,000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fila.) 


Tech 21, Missouri 7 (36,500) 


1940—Georgia 
i i 7 (35,001) 


1941—Mississippi State 14, 


1943—Alabama 
1944—Louisiana 
(28,000) 
1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
4948—Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 (59,578) 
4949—Texas 41. Georgia 28 (60,523) 
1950—Santa Clara 21, Kentucky 13 (64,816) 
195%—Clemson 15, Miami 14 (65,181) 


State 19, Texas A. and M. 14 


: SUN BOWL 
Year (El Paso, Tex.) 
1940—Catholic U. 0, Arizona State 0 (12,000) 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State 13 (14,000) 
1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000) 
os gates, ate Force 13, din-Simmons 7 
betray pias Texas 17, New Mexico 0 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 (13,000) 
1946—New Mexico 34,’Denver 24 (15,000) 
1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10.000) 
8—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12 (18,000) 
1949—West Virginia 21, Texas Mines 12 (13,000) 
1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15,000) 
1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13\(16,000) 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 

1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000) 
1941—Texas A. & M. 13, Fordham 12 (45,500) 
1942Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21, (38,000) 
1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,620) . 
1944—Texas 7, carer te Field 7 (15,000) 

1p —Oshoms ‘A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 


500) 
1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana State 0 (38,000) 
a re Methodist 13, Penn State 


7,000) 
1949—Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 (69,000) 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (75,347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75,349) 


1947—South 33, 
1948—North 19, " 
1949—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 
1950—South 31, North 6 (21,000) 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Francisco) 
1940—West 28, East 11 (45,000) 
1941—West 20, East 14 (62,000) 
1942—West 6, East 6 (35,000) 
1943—East 13, West 12 (69,000) 


1950—East 28, 
1951—West 16, East 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast Southern Southeastern ; Southwest 
Wr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference | Conference 
Se So 
4940;Penn....+.-- Minnesota......|5 .|Clemson.....--++ Tennessee. ....|Texas A & M 
1941|Penn......-- Minnesota.....- "|Duke..........-|Miss. State. ... Texas A & M 
1942|Navy....--- Ohio State.....- "| William & Mary ..;Georgia....... Texas 
1943|Navy...----- Purdue-Mich.... Duke.....--+++: Georgia Tech. .|Texas 
{O44\ArMY.....-- \Ohio State...... DUKOS, tees sists iars- Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U 
1945)Army....-.- Indiana.......- Duke....--eeees Alabama......|/TeXas... 

4G| Yale-Har- 

“fg vard-Pean.. .|Ilinois... North Carolina...|Ga.-Tenn ....- Rice-Ark 
1947|Penn. «%...- Michigan. William & Mary.. Mississippi Ss. M. 
1948|Cornell.....- Michigan. . -|OTegon.,...+-+6+ Clemson......-+- Georgia. .|8.M.U0 
1949|Cornell....-. Ohio State-Mich.|California......-. North Carolina. . .|Tulane. - . | Rice 
41950/Princeton...- Michigan.....-- California......- Washington & Lee Kentucky.....- Texas 
1951\Princeton.... APANOIS. . 3. areF<15 Stanford....:...!Maryland.....:- Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U 


Football Coach of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, 


the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. 0 a 
their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 


poll to determine 
football coaches of the country choose from 


a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 
Under the supervision of the newspaper, 


ranking as the football coach of the year. 
SS aes ae 5 Ge a @. es 

Year Coach School Year Coach School 

| A a ae be, | 

1935. .-. Northwestern 1944. ...|Carroll Widdoes.......-+ Ohio State 
1936. Harvard 945....|Alvin N. McMillan...... Indiana 
1937. Lafayette 1946... ,|Earl Blaik....- ade ..|Army 
1935. Carnegie Tech |/|1947...- B. O. (Fritz) Crisler... .- Michigan 
1939.... Iowa 1948... ./Bennie G. Oosterbaan..... Michigan 
1940. Stanford 1949... .|Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson Univ. of Okla 
1941... | Notre Dame 1950....|Charles Caldwell.......> Princeton 
1942....| Georgia Tech 1951. .../Charles (Chuck) Taylor... Stanford 
1943. .,-1 Pacific | 


ie 


stl America setae Teams fon at. 


LOOK MAGAZINE 
(Crantland Rice and Football Writers Assoolation of Ameria) 


Offense 
End Stan Williams......... Fpese es 
Tackle Don Coleman. : 
Guard INTORNLAOLES. Spee es vee an Villani 
aad ae stot 
uard Sy BOCK. na, 
Tackle Jack Little. ......... 
Bee 6 ou pe WeRreca es 
ac arry Is eee ne a gh 
Figuel Lauricella,.. 2.52211 Nee 
John 
Dick Kazmaicr.........!. 
COLLIER’S 
End BURMowton 0.5) s ee phe de cn 
Tackle Jim ye apecel 
Guard Bob Ward. .cci eck es 
Center Dick Hinatower 
uard 
Tackle Don Coleman: 
End Bill McColl. ... 


J : .....IHinois 
Fullback Frank Gifford... .. Southern California | 


Heisman Memorial Trophy—Richard W. Kaz- | letic Club of New York to the nation’s outstand 
Maier, Princeton, was named 1951 winner of the | football player, selected by a nationwide P 
trophy awarded annually by the Downtown Ath- | of electors. 


Professional Football in 1951 


Conference Standings Through Dec. 2 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

W. L. IT. Pet.~ Pts Op. W. L. T. Pct. Pts _ 
Cleveland ....... 8 1 0 .900 279 143] Los Angeles ...... tweed oS ~ OQ YOO Soe aoe 
New York Giants Bh ae LTS = 204° 137 | Detroitime ee eee C252 al 667 295 216 
Philadelphia .... 4 6 O .400 218 217] Chicago Bears ...|.... 64a ie 600 227 237 
Washington ..... 4 6 O 400 153 259/]San Francisco .._.... a ee 556 203 169 
Pittsburgh . reas — 6 L- .333> 2 163), 197-1 Green Bay" is) noes, Fras g 300 221 3 
Chicago Cardinals --..2 8 O (200 169 253 | New York Yanks..... Dh OS 125 203 310 


Trapshooting in 1951 


52ND GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 17-25 


Grand American Handicap—E. Michael National Doubles Juni — 
Wayland, Washington, Kans. 99 x 100 Brownlee, Wichi ie eee eas 87 x 100 
G.A.H. (Women)—Ruth Winterrowd, Chi- National ahputden | “pcoreenisach) aaa dy 
(2S 2 a ee 94 x 100 Etchen, Sun Valley, Idaho 98 x 100 
ae a (Junior)—Ronald Mosier, Fresno, peanaie Vandalia. Handicap William Akers, Day- 
CTE oie OS a Renu ie ee Se x ONOR Yc eee 
eae (Professional) —Clift Doughman, ihe Vandalia (Junior)—George Genereux, ae “2 
ARNE y mse x BLOONS SASK... wchnutes Senereeees -193 x 200 
Preliminary Handicap—Walter McVey, Veterans—F 
New Providence, Pa. (won shoot-off) | 99 x 100 (25) ne Forest MiNeir, Mauston, Tees 99 x 100 
Preliminary (Women)—Mrs. Charles F, Father and Son—Dr. I. S. and Ned Lilly, 
Ruth, Milwaukee, Wis. ............. 95 x 100] Stanton, Mich...... "199 x 200 
Junior—Richard A, Baidwin, Danbury, Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
“lea SCBA are x 100 Pfost, Phillipsburg, Kans. « ADT = a8 
ee emmel Henry Marsh, Wilmington, 100 Class Champions nship (AA)—Bobbie_ ‘Lee 
28 ar Gee ae en ee ee x 
Champion of’ Champions—Ned ”“Lilty, Raine: cee shot none ain 
Stanton, Mich. (6-25’s—10 x 10 nae be Class A—Orley B. Milligan, Coos ‘Bay, 
Women’s Champion of Champions —ntrs pas BW a aoe 


x 

an rs, 9 x 200 
100 Class B—W.H. Spradlin, Jr., Keyes, Okla. 198 x 200 

x beste heehee Lutz, Union, Ohio (won 

OUSOTE DS Aisi iptmme ts 1s Oi eee ae 

Vandalia, Ohio (25-25 on shoot-off) ‘200 X 200) Class D—Harold Lohman (won shoot-off) 196 : 200 

x 200 | Professional Class—Rudy Etchen, Sun 
x 
x 


narspbrates lata tye Wehcan Meee CES ene 199 x 200 
Saskatoon, Sask, (24-25 on shoot- ~off ) 193 200 ak -Over-All—Arnold Riegger, Seattle, 
Clay Target '(Professional)—Rudy Bfchen, 7 -'c [ Wiashh, © yes ren ee ee ec 966 x1000 
Sun Valley, Idaho . "198 x 200 High. (Professional) —Rudy Etchen, Sun 
National Doubles Champicnship—M, D. Valley, Idaho Gini! ero ae Warne 969 x1000 
th Woodbury, Conn. (19 on shoot- Boasts area Giunlor) George Generenx, Saska- _ 
ROME PPLE Nic sc ticors ihe s x oon; (Saske, wate suite sels Fkywns OMT ONT OOG 
National Doubles (Women)—Iva_ Pem- High All- — 
bridge, Phillipsburg, Kans. Ae . 91x 100 Wa Shika saa : i ee ee paaeaane 3- x 400 


42ND ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 


Trayers Island, N. Y., May 11-13 


Sets Col. John B. Grier, Rock- Senior Cram plonship—Elmer E, Gardner, 


DEERE PM i283 sar vie Aevesew o banteliic 100°x 100 
Doubles—Col. John B. Grier. /1'' °° "°°" 95 x 100 ee Nel Serine oo i8 teases x 100 
200-target Singles—Elbert Johnson, Wing- Marke aguanene ae Van N. 
sulle, N,¥. Cvon pe” Bia LEN 194 x 200 arker, ‘Byaristony: THy Gi) aa mreveled x 190 
unior ampionship— A. Baldwin U.S. 

Danbury,. -Conn.. tairtisiring CHEB One aGrns "$6 x 100 walocomnee Handicap—Howard Lewis, 


Tea eae ad 


<4 ules ook Si 4 tra : ii 
oe Skeet Shooting in 1951 4 ‘s 


ANNUAL NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATOIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


High-Over-All— 
ville Francis L. Ellis, Jack- 


Dallas, Texas, Aug. 5-11 


Sub-small 2-man Team—Grant Ilseng, 


ae Bers eer ae Wiens waked 543 x 550 Houston, and Golladay Stratton, Jr 
mee — /Sgt. Glenn W. Van Buren, Waco, Texas rie si C1") 
Carswell AFB............ see, ee 250 x 250 | Champion of Champions—Grant Iiseng, 
Service pindividual—T/Set. Glenn Wo 950 Houston, Texas Wai. ece: aes ®* 100 x 100 
peiior Joseph M. George, Sudlersviile, 55 Sah geles, ane Durante, Hoe See 
PERCE ROS te Sect ire ciate: RS: x 250 | Eastern “toward BP. Cady, San 
Be ac ecete nomi ene Bast We iS TeREapenp Ee em 100 x 100 ! 
Roth, rae ego, Calif: 2.2. sert pees : 
“Dallas, and J. C. Adams III, LaRue, Kast-West Champlonstiip yest og a 
BPR Haye ce, his aires See aie aa(siep inte solos x 500 : : ; 
Parent aud Chila—kred Alford and Fred, | 50 Wee an Gauge Mis. Fe, H. Hecker, oe 
“+ DOR AS: since ccnp aia ges ont x 500 i fe Peds 18 i 
and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. R. H Women’s apenay: “‘Gauge—Mrs. Leon ue ee 
r Hecker, Tucson, Ariz...-...... .2..e. 493 x 500 Mandel, Chicago, Il 100 x 100 
Open 5-man Team—Texas (D. W. Con- Women’s Small ‘Gauge—Mrs. Leon Man- 
way, Clint; Herman Ehler, Dallas; del, Chicago, Ill ; 7 98 x 100 
George Glass, Jr., Midland; J. C. Women’s Sub-smail Gauge— Mrs. R. H 
3 ey See ee Bi et ree, eg |  HerkaRa TUCO AEB et oS 
sett moan Tcam—Stratedic Acom- | “Tampa, fl rer ee ee 
mand team (T/Sgt. Glenn W. Van DE ae Ue re: Alen Oca: . 529 x 550 
Buren, T/Sgt. Cecil B. Jones, Pic. L tive Gauge—Robert A. Smith, 
Mickey Michaelis. M/Sgt. Forrest T. Silver Spring, Md...-.-....--..-+. _. 248 X 250 
Barnes, Col. C. T. Edwinson)........ toga x1950' | Junior Twenty Gauge Barney & Hil- 
Twenty Gauge—Ed C. Scherer, San An- burn, Jr., Dallas, Texas.........--- . 99 x 100 
RIGS SLEKAS. fay cicce ts Sha cee se wie ee 100 x 100 Junior Small Gauge—Jimmy Clark, Bar- 
20 Gauge 2-man Team—Francis L. Ellis tlesville, Okla........-..-+-s24 20s 98 x 100 
and Emmett Lee, Jacksonville, Fla.... 198 x 200 Junior Sub-small Gauge—Angelo Spi- 
mall Gauge—Benjamin Di Iorio, Jr., cola, Tampa, Plas. Sse ee os ozo 
SER TNISERY ON stele lr ash io sim asses Bin naan, eesoe 8 > 100 x 100 | Junior Girls’ All Gauge—Carole Sim- 
ig Small Gauge 2-man Team—Ed C. Scher- mons, Kansas City, Mo..... ..... - 87 x 100 
er and Robert M. Brown, San Antonio, Sub-Junior All Gauge—Edward Harris, 
B SID SHE SLU wal Sete etsrlnl-\-2'='s ...- 196 x 200 Galveston, Teyas.....-----sssrsrrrres *100 x 100 
: Sub-small Gange—Francis L, Ellis, Jack- —— / 
= Somville, Fla...-..-+-+-e2ceee sts 99 x 100 *New world record. 
oe, : , 
; Shuffleboard Champions in 1951 
‘ Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
ee ~” 40th Semi-Annual National Open Singles, Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 16-18 


Men’s Open—Henry Badum, Sunshine. Pleasure 
By Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Ladies’ Open—Mrs. A. E. Wilcox, Tampa S. B., 


Tampa, Fla. 


Men’s Open—Lyle Broadbent, Bradenton Park 


S. B. Club, Bradenton, Fla. 
Ladies’ Open—Mrs. A. E. Wilcox, Tampa S. B. 


a Club, Tampa, Fla. 
Florida State Championship 
' Men’s Open—Henry Badum, Sunshine Pleasure 
Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Ladies’ Open—Mrs. Frank Henderson, Mirror 
Lake S. B. Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Men’s Closed—C. W. Imbody, Kissimmee S. B 
_ Club, Kissimmee, Fla. 
Michigan All-States Tournament, 
Men’s Open—Wayne Miller, Berwyn, Il.; Or- 
lando S. B. Club, Orlando, Fla. 
Michigan State Championship Tourna' 
Men’s Open—Ralph Blackman, Elk Rapids, Mich. 


Men’s Closed—W. D. Fleming, Mirror Lake Club, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Florence Young, Bartlett 
Park S.B. Club, St. Petersburg, Fla, 


4ist Semi-Annual National Open Singles, Traverse City, Mich., July 17-19 


Men’s Closed—Arthur Gregory, Mirror Lake S. B. 
Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Grace Flint, Lakeland S. B. 
Club, Lakeland, Fla. 


Tournament, Orlando, Fla., Feb. 6-8 


Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Mary Beaty, Bradenton 
Trailer Park S. B. Club, Bradenton, Fla. 

Men’s Doubles—William and Lawrence Schock, 
Little River S. B. Club, Miami, Fla. 

Ladies’ Doubles—Mrs. Amy Close and Mrs. J. M. 
Riddle, Clearwater, Fla. 

Mixed Doubles—Mr. and Mrs, Don Shoemaker, 


Bradenton Trailer Park, Bradenton, Fla. 


Traverse City, Mich., July 10-12 


Ladies’ Open—Mrs. E. Wilcox, 


a Fitzgerald, 
Ga.; Tampa S. B. Club, Tampa, Fla. 


ment, Traverse City, Mich., July 24-26 
Ladies’ Open—Mrs. Esther Winters, Jackson, 
Mich. 


‘ National Marbles T 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annua. 
Winners since 1937 and their ages: 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ohio. 


1940—James Music. 13, E 5 
4941—Gerald Robinson. 14, Scranton, Pa. 
1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington. W. Va. 


ournament Winners 
liy, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers. 


1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; Jean 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1949--George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va. 
Emma Miller, 11. Cantons, Ot! 


Kay Allen, 13. Greenshoro. N. C. 
| Allen, 14, 


io. 
Montgomery, Ala.; 


1951—Shirley ‘‘Windy”’ Beckley (W 


1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa. is : 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. Va.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
1947—Benjamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Ohio) Press. 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer Ringer 
Champion Home Ww. L. Pct. | Year Champion Home W. L. Pet. 
3935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 155 1947 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 
3940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 2 .824 1948 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 
4941 F.Isais _ Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 829 1949 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .833 
1942-45 (Not held) 1950 F. Isais ~~ Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1. .835 
3946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 92° 1” .839 1951 ¥. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 860 


T8705. Sree (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria brie (Stan fener 9/10, arte “Americas 
ae Genad ah id manned by the U. S. Navy, was 


fourth piace, 
ae. 1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
_ ‘fAmerican), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
_ yace—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18: 15; 
, rd race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia 
. 4502; rebea fourth race+Sappho (American), 5:36:02; 
‘Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
Vonia, 5:11:44. 
ay 1876, Aug. ee 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 


can), 5; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
ee Gs “34 :63) lee race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess See geeerie 5:28:35; Shamrock 
3 “of Dufferin, 7:46. 1930, S 13, 15, U1, 18—first race— 
: ov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), i Shamrock 


1881, 
4:17: 09; ateate (British), 4:45:2914; second race 
—Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. Ss 
1885, . Sent. 14, ie—first race—Puritan (Ameri- | 3:54:16; Shamroc'! 
can), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second Enterprise, 3:10:13; 
| race—Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 1934, Sept. Le ig, 20, 22, 
1886, Sept. 9, 1i—first. race—Mayflower (Ameri- 
ean), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; 
; Figs Mayflower, 6:4 6: ie Galatea,” 7:18:09. ; ri. | 2249: a 
' first race—Volunteer (Ameri- : 
pan 4: an 18; ‘astie British 5: 12: 4134: seconds; third pon, See and windward: Rain- 
| ag ‘ te < bow, 4: is: 34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
“1898, Oct. 7, 9, eee ce pace iwiinait ¢ Ameri- minutes secon ourth race— 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; | beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:95:98) 
ey oi Mind racee-Vigilant, 9:34.09; Valkyrie I. seconde: ith ru 53. Sat oe ee 
ri race— 9: e secon: race—W es ani = 
; 3:25:19. 5 a 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
1895, cn 2—first race—Defender | 4 Poninutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
(atmerican). te 59:54 e108 Valkyrie III (British), | beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00 
08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie Rainbow von by 55 seconds. 
i, “(disqualined on foul); third’ race—Defender, 1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
43:43; Valkyrie IIL (withdrew). ward and leeward. Ranger (American pipes 
“1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia | 4:41:15; deavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 
fAmerican), 4:53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race— 
second race—Columbia, 3:27: Shamrock I (dis-| Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 
et third race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock | Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3: 54:30; Endeay- 
1901, "Sept. id Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia | our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by + minutes seconds; 
Ree vicsn}, 4:30:24; Shamrock Il (Irish), 4:31:44; fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeav- 
Second ee colmbie, 3:12:45; Shamrock It; ! our, 3:11'26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. 


Yacht Racing in 1951 


Intercollegiate Dinghy Championship, Cam- Bacardi Cup Series, Havana, Cuba—Estrellita 
bridge, Mass.—Massachusetts Institute of Technol- | (James Schoonmaker, Miami, Fla.) 


ogy. Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Jan, 27—Lady 
Women’s Championship Long Island Sound (Syce | Patty (James W. Crawford, Sarasota, Fla.). 
Cup)—Judy Webb, Riverside Y.C. Cuba Cup Series, Havana, Cuba—Harry_ Nye, 


Id 110 Class, Baltimore, Md.—L Con- | Skipper; Louis Gilbert, crew, South Lake, Mich. 

ay tk rraneck, WN Y, posi’ Piet ye eee Sens (Harvey Conover, 
World One-Design, Baltimore, Md.—John Chris- ao) 

’ Lipton Cup Race, Miami Beach, Fla.—Larr 

tianson, South Shore. Wis, iganchey Canaan: y 


World Snipe Championship, Havana, Cuba— 
Jorge Vilar Castex, Argentina. eee eo era Nassau, | Bahamas——CarinRee 
National Women’s Championship, Rye, N. Y.— St. Petersburg-Havana Race—Fleet and Class C: 


Seal Harbor Club, Maine. Jane Smith, skipper. | Lady Patty (James Crawford, Bradenton, Fla.). 
International Star Class—Shannon (Mr. and | Newport-Annapolis Race—Baruna (Stillman Tay- 
Mrs, Skip Etchells). lor). 
Long Island Sound YRA_ Champion—Arthur | ,H2v@na-San_ Sebastian (Spain) Race—Malahar 


; XIII (Ken Jewett, Miami, Fla.). 

Knapp (W. H. Stanley's Bumble Bee), b i Rie P 
Gritish-American Cup (Six-Meter Internation- woe lehead - Halifax “Race—Carina ; ne 
als), Cowes, Isle of Wight—United States 1415 Los Angeles-Honolulu Race—Sea Witch (A. L. 
points, Great Britain 7. McCormick, San Francisco Y.C.). 


ight Lifting Championships in 1951 


ee NAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, Los Angeles, Calif., June 15-16 
Military Clean & 


Class Winner, affiliation press 2-hand jerk ‘Total 
(Ibs.) snatch (ibs.) (tbs.) 

Bantamweight........ Joe DePietro, Bates B. B. C....... «. 22) Es ; 
Peatherweight........|George Yoshioka, Nuuanu Y.M.C. A. 180 300 370 650 
Lightweight.......... Joe Pitman, York Barbell Club... ... 230 235 310 775 
Middleweight......... Pete George, American College Mod- 

ern Weightlifting................. 240 270 350 860 
Light Heavywelght.....|Stanley Stanczyk, York Barbell Club 270 275 340 885 
Middle-Heavy weight .- OEE, Renesas. pombern 

Janth ph DELLORG care scsracstehetaarete ty 2 

Heavyweight toe John Davis, York Barbell Club...... 340 320 339 1 ous 


1951 “Mr, America” Contest—Roy S. Hilligenn, Yarick’s Gym, Oakland, Calif., 6814 points, 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS, Milan, Italy, Oct. 26-28 


Bantamweight—Manhoud Namdjou, Iran, 698 lbs. Middle-heavyweight—Norbert Sch 
Featherweight—Saleh Khalifa Sayed Gouda, | troit, Mich. Total, 940.5 lbs. (ex in erentiaeee 
Egypt. Total, 684 lbs. record). 


Lightweight—Ibrahim Light- erat Ath res clic 
Hi ightweig bra. Shams, Egypt. Total, 756 | ma" "rotal, 885.5°1 y Stanczyk, Miami, 


Middleweight—Peter George, ‘Reba Ohio. Total, aghigaurwelght—John Davis, Brooklyn, N.x./ Total, 
872- Ibs. Team—United States, 29 points. 


